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‘WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1920. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
El Paso, Tez. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to the call of the chairman, at 
3.40 o'clock p. m., in room 30, Sheldon Hotel, El Paso, Tex., in open 
session, Senator A. B. Fall presiding. 

Present: Senators A. B. Fall and Marcus A, Smith and Dan M. 
Jackson, Esq., clerk of the subcommittee. 


TESTIMONY OF CAPT. FREDERICK J. HERMAN. 


Senator Fatt. You are in the military service, Regular service? 

Capt. Herman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. And your title—what is your rank? 

Capt. Herman. At the present time my rank is captain of the 
Eighth Cavalry. | 

Santor Farr. How long have you been in the military service $ 

Capt. Herman. I have been in the military service of the United 
States for 20 vears and 9 months, and 10 years prior to that I was 
in the National Guard of Ohio. | 

Senator Farr. Where were you on or about August 27, 1918? 

Capt. Herman. On the 27th of August, 1918, I was a heutenant 
colonel of the Tenth Cavalry, commanding a troop stationed at No- 
gales and commanding the subdistrict of Nogales of the district of 
Arizona. 

Senator Fart. The Tenth Cavalry is a colored regiment, is it? 

Capt. Herman. Colored regiment: yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Did anything of any parti ular interest or out of 
the ordinary in peace times occur at Nogales on that date or about 
that date? 

Capt. Herman. Yes, sir? 

Senator Farr. Will you just state exactly, giving the story of what 
occurred, Capt. Herman, in your own words? 

Capt. Herman. At 20 minutes after 4 o'clock on the afternoon 
of the 27th of August, 1918, while riding into the citv of Nogales 
from my camp I noticed a truck tearing at excessive speed in the 
direction of the camp. I stopped the driver instantly, because such 
speed was contrary to existing orders. I discovered from the driver, 
and by hearing firing when the noise of the truck ceased. that the 
American troops along the hne, known as the line guard, and Mexi- 
cans across the international line were engaged in a rifle fire in the 


vicinity of the railroad station in Nogales, Ariz. 
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Senator Fart. Just a moment, Capt. Herman: Jet. get for the 
record the situation with reference to the international boundary 
there, if vou will kindly state it? 

Capt. Herman. The city of Nogales, Ariz.. and the city of No- 
gales, Sonora, lie in a canyon, or sharp valley extending north- 
wardly and southwardly across the international lines which runs 
at right lines approximately with the canyon in which the two towns 
are Iceated. 

Senator Farr. How did the street, for instance, on the American 
side run with reference to the Mexican town: do the American 
streets end when they reach the boundary or continue on through the 
Mexican town ? . 

Capt. Hermis. They practically end at the international line, 
although streets that might be said to be a continuation of them ex- 
tend on north and south. There are also east and west streets run- 
ming in both towns in a general parallel direction. The vallev is 
traversed north and south by the Southern Pacific Raihoad and two 
main streets running northward from the international line. 

Senator Farr. Those main streets run through both towns? 

Capt. Herman. Yes: I don’t recall, but they "prob: ably have differ- 
ent names on the Mexican side. The eastern one of the main street 
Is known as Morley Avenue: I don't recall the name of the we-tern 
street, close on either side of the railroad. 

Senator Karn. Now, the railroad itself—I mean the station it- 
seli—the railroad runs north and south, running from, we will say. 
Tucson to Guaymas. 

Capt. Herman. Yes, 

Senator Fann. And the station—is there both an American and 
Mexican station? 

Capt. Hermax. Yes, sir. The American station consists of a well- 
built and commodious stone structure, the south end of which is 
approximately 60 feet from the international hne. At a distance 
of about, I should sav, 500 feet, to the best of mv recollection. south 
from that is the Mexican station. If mv memory serves me there, 
that is built of wood. When [stopped this rack driver and received 
the information just stated from him I alc heard firing, and having 
anticipated this action for some time I went into the nearest place 
where there was a telephone, the office of the Nogales water works, 
and telephoned to my headquarters directing the Cavalry to come 
to arms and immediately proceed to the Bowman Hotel, im 
Nogales. I then called up subdistrict headquarters—I don’t recall 
who answered the phone, but I think Field Clerk Sebastian—and 
notified the Infantry to assemble command and report to me near 
the railroad. I was driving a closed coupé, and my wife was with 
me. F turned the coupé and went back to camp. 2 miles. as fast as I 
dared drive through the traffic. When I got to camp the squadron 
of Cavalry had already mounted and for med in the street and had 
just wheeled into line. They had my horse and arms ready. I 
drove my wife to the house and left my private car standing and 
sprang into a Government car waiting for me and went hack to 
Nogales, Where T arrived just about the time the troops dismounted 
under cover to the north of the Bowman Hotel. T kept the troops 
where they were a few minutes while I went forward and made 
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a reconnoissance of the situation, located the Mexican forces as near 
as I could, and then made the disposition of the troops that I thought 
wes proper to meet the emergency. When I arrived on the line, 
Which was not more than 20 minutes after the firing began, because 
I was moving very fast, firing was general from a sharp knoll or 
hill just south of Nog gales, Ariz., on the Mexican side, and along 
International Avenue, from the buildings, alleyways, and doorways 
of the houses on the Mexican side: this extended westward along the 
international line. I found that a considerable force of Mexicans 
were located in and about the freight warehouses, railroad depots, 
and lines of freight cars drawn diagonally across the wide street. 
The situation of the railroad cars, I had never seen there before. 
I also found considerable forces of Mexicans entrenched on a high 
hill commanding Nogales, Ariz. and to the Southwest across the 
international line. I found Mexicans in the windows of the house of 
Gen. Obregon, firing at our troops. I then made the necessary dis- 
position of my men, and after a brief interval I found no cessation 
of firing, and apparently no chance to get anywhere with that kind 
of an arrangement. so I began to advance my line across the inter- 
national boundary. The Cavalry troops on my left flank, under com- 
mand of Capt. Joseph D. Hungerford. moved with instructions to 
clear the commanding position to the southeast of the town, held by 
Mexicans entrenched, and that force moved up to Reservoir Hill, and 
down in the cleft across the line, and started upward for the Mexi- 
cans’ position: another troop, A of the Tenth Cavalry, I sent across 
International Avenue with instructions to clear the houses and drive 
all male Mexicans to the south that didn't have to be shot, and to be 
careful that no woman or child was injured. A message came back 
won there were no women or children visible in that area, and that 
they had gotten to the baek of the first block of houses, and could do 
nothing further there unless a rocky height due south of the town 
was taken possession of, which would command the entire town of 
Nogales, Sonora. I went forward, and just as I got to the inter- 
national line for the purpose of giving the necessary directions, after 
verifving these statements, I was shot by some one in the second story 
of a building across the international line, and that man was in- 
stantly cleared up by several of my men who witnessed the affair, I 
didn't know I was severely hit; I thought I was struck in the leg by 
a stone and looked around for the bowlder. I kept on, checked up 
the positions, and gave the necessary orders for the troops to quiet it, 
which was done at once: and about that time my orderly advised me 
I had better get my leg attended to. I found I had a gunshot wound 
in the right thigh? and it hadn't penetrated through; “the bullet was 
in there, and about that time I became painfully aware of it. The 
troops in the commanding position carried on the fight until 5.45 that 
afternoon, when Mr. Lawton, American consul. came to me at Dr. 
Chenoworth’s, where I had gone to have first-aid dressing put on my 
leg. and told me that the Mexicans had raised the white flag over the 
customhouse. and that they wanted us to cease firing. At about the 
same time Sheriff Earhart. of Santa Cruz County, delivered a mes- 
sage from the Mexican consul in Nogales, Ariz.. requesting us to 
raise a white flag and the Mexicans would stop firing. The reply 
was somewhat profane. and there was no white flag displayed. 
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Senator Farr. Have you any objection to repeating the rely 
Capt. Herman. Well, if the stenographer a oe hike ay ei 
told him to go to hell; that American troops don "Mole re a 
lon’t use them. I went with Mr. Lawton down Morley Aven ’ 
een he firing of the troops, which came in unabated manner, 
through ea k ones and I could see in the street. across the line 
eG A Mexttane had been rather severely punished. I thought I 
that the E sehiat they wanted to do; I accompanied the 
would go o cto O on the Mexican side, and there we 
American ee i ereens including the commandante of the Mexican 
pace It y relai to a memorandum of the names, I can give 
force. oe panied then by Mr. E. M. Lawton, United States 
them: Mi up joined later by the customs collector, C. L, Hardy, 
T Robert Scott Israel, representing United States Intell- 
and n T Those awaiting us at the consulate were Capt. A. J. 
gence Diy ae of the Mexican troops in Nogales; Jesus M. 
Abasolo, na FE Sandoval, representing the Mexicans. These latter 
ane He nen, i f my recollection serves me right, were civil officials, 
oen io n occupied a position corresponding to our county attor- 
ono y o ld a conference there and discussed ways and means of 
ney. W . N ri disturbance and to arrange for an investigation 
TOPPE ee which brought it about. During all of the time the 
of the eae continued, although I had given the command on the 
ret i cense firing, and the American troops, in obedience to 
ee e q ceased firing. It became necessary for the Mexican com- 
orders. a send buglers and orderlies out to the various points to 
ee ‘fi ring of the Mexican forces. I noticed that particularly 
I Hee ieueht this a very significant matter. The men he sent 
uae undoubtedly men who had had some military training, were 
eu i tly Mexican de facto soldiers; the men he sent out who ap- 
pas q to be officers had the Same earmarks. They were given spe- 
A N mmediately where to go; they went and got results 
and reported back in a military manner. 
Senator Fart. They were not in uniform ? E 
Capt. Herman. Not in uniform. No uniforms were visible on any 
Mexican person. The commandant of the Mexican forces in the 
very beginning of our conversation explained and insisted to my in- 
terpreter, and I understood him myself, because I understood Spanish 
to a fair extent, that the de factò troops were all cooped up in the 
cuartel, which was not true, because with powerful glasses we saw 
that the cuartel held only a few, and the fact that these men went out 
in the military manner, in Which they did, directly to points they 
wouldnt have known anything of: if the Mexican belligerents had 
been irresponsible citizens, as was alleged, made me believe firmly 
then, and I believe so vet, that the entire attack and the subsequent 
action was not only prearranged and premeditated but under the gnid- 
nnee and control of the de facto military authorities. The firing 
ceased about T o'clock, and I returned, and after some Physical atten- 
tion I established my headquarters at National Hotel, in Nogales, 
and issued the necessary orders for the rationing of the troops on the 
line, procuring of water, Water and forage for the horses, and addi- 
(ional ammunition, and Issued the necessary orders for the action of 
the American forces during the might. Wehad arranged to begin the 
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investigation at 8 o’clock next morning, where I said I would either 
be present in person or some officer who might succeed me during the 
night would be there to represent the United States. 

I was relieved at 5.30 in the morning by Gen. Cabell. During this 
time I remained constantly on duty, because I feared to leave. I had 
not a single officer with me of more than about a year’s experience. I 
had three troops of the Tenth Cavalry, one of which—C Troop—had 
at Carrizal lost its captain, Capt. Boyd, and Lieut. Adair, and that 
day had lost another captain in the person of Capt. Hungerford. The 
men were vengeful and anxious to get at the Mexicans, and I knew 
they would get out of hand unless an officer who knew them well 
and had served years with them, as I had, would remain on the job 
and hold them to their duty. I was finally informed on the following 
day by a memorandum from the Intelligence Division that their in- 
vestigations had proved that as early as noon on the 27th of August 
Mexican women and children in large numbers had begun to leave the 
town tothe South. Inthe beginning of my statement, if you will note, 
I said I had suspected an occurrence of this kind. 

Senator Fax. I noted that. 

Capt. Herman. That is predicated upon the fact that we had had 
information through the Intelligence Division and by a letter writ- 
ten by a Mexican, who stated that he was signing an assumed name, 
that he had been a major under Villa, but had been disgusted with 
the inhumanity of warfare under that chief; that he had friends 
living in Nogales, Ariz., and that he himself was earning a livelihood 
there. That he wished to warn us that the Mexican forces were in- 
creasing in the vicinity of Nogales, Sonora; that they were being 
supplied by unknown forces, which he thought were Germans, 
with military supplies in the form of rifles and ammunition and 
some food. He said the majority of the soldiers were desperate, 
hadn’t been paid for a long time, hadn’t been fully fed, and they 
had been given stories of the vast wealth and loot that could be got- 
ten in Nogales, Ariz. That he thought that in the latter part of 
August the city would be attacked by a largely superior force of 
Mexicans. who intended to take advantage of the leaving of the 
Thirty-fifth Infantry, then under orders to proceed to Camp Travis. 
The Intelligence Division made some investigation about this let- 
ter, and after gathering all the ends of their information together, 
positive and nevative, we decided there was a good deal in that let- 
ter that deserved consideration, and rather than make any mistake 
we prepared for what might occur on the assumption that what did 
occur did occur. 

I made an effort to get additional troops, including machine guns, 
and succeeded in part. The men had been carefully cautioned and 
prepared exactly what to do under an emergency like that, which 
finally came up, and when the firing began there was no delay in 
meeting it in the most energetic manner. The trouble started at 
the customs gate by an argument between a Mexican customs guard 
and some one trying to cross the line. The Mexican customs guard 
fired at short range, within a few feet, but missed the man fired at ` 
and wounded an American soldier, and then got ready to fire again, 
and simultaneously probably a score of armed Mexicans came out of 
the house across the international line and began to fire on the line 
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guard: then five minutes after the first firing rifle tire came steadily 
and continuously from the entrenched height southeast and south- 
west of Nogales. During the action a machine gun from the tower 
of the Mexican customhouse inflicted considerable damage to our 
troops until I sent a platoon of riflemen to clear them out, whieh 
they promptly did. That machine gun was in position before the 
fight: it couldn't have gotten m after it began without being ob- 
served, 

Senator Fann. What were the losses among vour soldiers 

Capt. Herman. The ultimate loss, as determined later, was one 
captain of Cavalry and first lieutenant of Infantry killed: two 
American officers wounded, three enlisted men killed. two civilians 
killed. and five or six eivilians wounded—none very seriously: 20 
enlisted men of the Cavalry and TIpfantrv forces were wounded. 

Senator Fann. Ilave vou auy information as to the easnalties on 
the Mexican side? 

Capt. Herman. I never could eet. definite information on that sub- 
ject. The information of the Intelligence Division reported. up to 
the 15th day of September, 129 Mexicans supposed to have died of 
gunshot wonnds had been buried. in addition to which. among the 
dead of the first day’s fight, were found two white men who appeared 
to be Germans from letters found on their person that were burned 
at that time. That, however, is hearsay evidence given me bv the 
Intelligence Department, and isn’t known to me as a fact personally; 
that is. -from personal observation. 

Senator Farr. However, you depend on the Intelligence Depart- 
ment? 

Capt. Herman. I imagine it was right, because for a month after 
that—for two months after that—I was in Nogales before I was pro- 
moted and sent to the Thirteenth Cavalry, and we had abundant op- 
portunity to hear all kinds of tales of what had occurred to the 
Mexicans, and while some of them were largely exaggerated, some of 
the reports indicated that the Intelligence Department figures were 
ap sroximitely correct. 

Senator FALL. You were not demoted or reprimanded by the Gov- 
ernment for your acts? 

Capt. Herman. No, sir: I was commended by the department com- 
mander and by the district commander, Gen: Cabell. for my decision 
in the matter. Existing orders prohibited American troops from 
crossing the hne or firing across, and we endeavored to carry ont 
those orders as long as we could, until we knew that. the continuance 
along those lines would mean death to citizens of the United States 
and our soldiers, and great loss and damage to our citizens, and to 
act im any other way w vould be to the eternal disgrace of the Ameri- 
can Army. During that night the line was constantly patroled by 
oflicers inspecting our position: not. a shot was fired from the Ameri- 
can side. onlv a few pistol shots were fired from the Mexican side, 
which were not replied to; but about. 10 o’clack seven or eight coaches, 
passenger coaches, were rolled up from the south and the outpost 

reported that Mexican armed men, presumably soldiers from the 

garrison south of Sonora, were detrained there. That didn’t bother 
us much because during that night we had gotten a truck load of 

machine guns frem Fort Huachuca. and it didn't make any ditference 
tous how many Mexicans they would bring up. 
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Senator Fare. How far was Fort Huachuca from Nogales? 

Capt. Herman. Seventy miles, sir. 

Senator Fart. You casually mentioned that Gen. Obregon had a 
house there? | 

Capt. Herman. Yes, sir. His house is located very close to the 
International line. 

Senator Fatt. Did I understand vou to say there was firing upon 
vour forces from that house! 

Capt. Terman. Yes, sir: I saw armed men in the windows of that 
house, and Lieut. Isreal, who was acting as aide for me, reported to 
me personally that he had seen men firing from that house. I must 
state, however, that the report was, at that time, and I think it was 
correct, that Gen. Obregon was not at home or in Nogales at that 
particular time. I am personally acquainted with that otlicer, having 
met him at Naco in 1913, and if he had been around Nogales, Sonora, 
I would probably have known it. 

Senator Farr. Were you at Naco in the service in 1913? 

Capt. Hermax. Yes. sir; I was part of the Ninth Cavalry at that 
time. In command of C Troop of the Ninth, and I was present at 
both sieges of Naco, and the assault. and taking of Naco by Constitu- 
tionalists forces by Obregon in 1913. 

Senator Fann. Were there any casualties at that time among the 
soldiers ¢ 

Capt. Herman, In 1913 very few. A trumpeter of my troop was 
shot through the shoulder as he was mounting. He was holding my 
horse, and one or two others were slightly wounded, but in 1914. 
October and November, during the long siege, a number of American 
soldiers were killed and wounded. 

Senator Farr. Do you recall the number of American soldiers 
killed there? : 

Capt. Herwan, I don't think there were over three or four men 
killed, but the total casualties, I imagine. were in the neighborhood 
of about a dozen. But there were between 50 and 55 persons, sol- 
diers and civilians, shot while on American soil by rifle fire coming 
across the international lime. -A number of these were Mexicans, 
men, women, and children, whether American Mexicans or real 
Mexicans, I don't know. Tlowever. they were on the American side 
and presumably residents on that side. 

Senator Farr. Did us military forces of the United States inter- 
fere with that shooting 

Capt. HERMAN. At Saco? 

Senator FALL. Yes. 

Capt. Herman. Not physically, although I think in January, 1915, 
when the American forces were there at full stréngth a number of 
field batteries were placed in firing position, and all preparations 
were made to resent physically with fire action any further casualties 
on the American side, or any fire that was directed so the bullets 
would strike on the American side, and when those batteries were 
placed in position, and the other troops stationed to meet that emer- 
gency, the Mexican authorities of both contending forces were duly 
notified and considered it prudent to desist. 

Senator Farr. Prior to that time, in the long siege, in the fighting 
in 1913. as well as 1914. measures of that character not having been 
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taken by American troops, the firing was almost continuous u 
this side, as long as there was any firing at all between the factie 

Capt. Herman. Yes; they were firing at each other day and ni 
all hours of the day and night. In 1913, Obregon had some 
Yaqui Indians on the line west of Naco. They dug themselves 
the hillside, and would go to sleep awhile, then go to the top of 
hill and fire at Naco, and then go back and ioe a cigarette, t 
shoot at Naco, then sleep awhile; they kept that up day and n 
for, I judge, a period of about 12 days. 

Senator Fatt. Do you know where the house of the Cananea 
per Co. is situated in Naco? 

ce ie Herman. I don’t believe I remember. If I knew I have 
gotten. 

Senator Faux. It is the largest house there, the most pretent 
house. Do you know anything about shrapnel being used by the 
tending factions while you were there? i 

Capt. Herman. At Naco? 

ae Fat. ra 

apt. Herman. Oh, yes; they used several explosiv je 
The Mexican federal Kae I think they ee LIER nae 
held the town and the Constitutionalists were trying to take ) 
sion of it. The federals had two small Howitzers of French ts 
E 3 BS caliber of which, I think, was something like 75 o 

Senator Fart. Did you observe the ace 

Capt. Herman. No: becouse there PaE aay aoa 
firing. We incidentally captured a lot of ammunition th en 
on the El Paso & Southwestern Railroad to the Naco Ar ee 
Mexicans seemed to be on hand to take charge of it bu ka ie 
beat them to it and took charge themselves. On the 1 A ia hi 
siege, and final assault in 1913, they were running sh i Pelia 
tion, and firing only about one shrapnel shell eof . as: asia 
So far as the effect on the Yaqui Indians and Consti Neate 

eo Geer stitution 
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we were on the lookout for that, and $ a as to the cuart 
car was started. Of course. a a petent y on schedule time 
sion, because we always divided the Matang lea eet e 
20 $ get at the actual thing that an AA en e ta i effort by , 
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ae by American troops, the firing was almost continuous upon 
this side, as long as there was any firing at all between the faction ? 
Capt. HERMAN. Yes: they were firing : kine papaa 

- they were firing at each other day and night 
all hours of the day and night. In 1913, Obregon had som “300 
Yaqui Indians on the line west of Naco. They dug denial t 
the hillside, and would go to sleep awhile ngot nf the 

; go to sleep awhile, then go to the top of the 
n and fire at Naco, and then go back and smoke a cigarette, then 
shoot at Naco, then sleep awhile; they kept that up day and night 
for, I judge, a period of about 12 days. i s 
a eTa o where the house of the Cananea Cop- 
ts Herman. I don’t believe I remember. If I knew I have for- 
i a Farı. It is the largest house there, the most pretentious 

ouse. Do you know anything about shrapnel being used by the con- 
tending factions while you were there ? i 

Capt. Herman. At Naco? 

Senator Farr. Yes. 

Capt. HERMAN. Oh, yes; they used several explosive projectiles. 
The Mexican federal troops, I think they were called at that time, 
held the town and the Constitutionalists were trying to take posses- 
sion of it. The federals had two smal] Howitzers of French manu- 
facture; the caliber of which, I think, was something like 75 or 7 
millimeters. 

Senator Farr. Did you observe the accuracy of their fire? 

Capt. HERMAN. No: because there wasn’t any; but we saw them 
firing. We incidentally captured a lot of ammunition that came up 
on the El Paso & Southwestern Railroad to the Naco, Ariz, station. 
Mexicans seemed to be on hand to take charge of it, but our troops 
beat them to 1t and took charge themselves. On the last day of the 
siege, and final assault in 1913, they were running short of ammuni- 
tion, and firing only about one shrapnel chell out of every five shots. 
So far as the effect on the Yaqui Indians and Constitutionalists were 
concerned, it didn’t make much difference, because they stopped just 
as promptly for the blank shots as those containing real ammunition, 
but the most formidable explosive handled there consisted of hand 


grenades, which were largely home made. The Constitutionalists 
decided they were going to blow up the Federal cuartel one night, and 
advertised it quite extensively. Their process was to be to send an 
empty freight car full of dynamite down the gradient from the direc- 


tion of Cananea. There is a gradient there about 2 miles long, an¢ 
1 ‘te with a time fuse that woul 


they were going to send that dynam 
1 t to the cuartel. 


blow it up just as the carload got to the nearest poin 
uses as to the cuartel, so 


That was about as close to our camp and ho 
the lookout for that, and apparently on schedule time that 
car was started. Of course, We didn’t expect a, very violent explo- 
sion, because we always divided the Mexican military effort by about 
20 to get at the actual thing that would be pulle off. ae 

The car was started. but when 1t got four or five hundred yards 
out of Naco it promptly ran off a couple of loose rails, and on the 

rairie, and the Federals slipped ovt and got the dynamite, not a 
reat deal. and made hand grenades. which consisted of a piece of 
dynamite iaid in a piece of raw oF 


we were on 


surrounded with 


green COW hide, 
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nuts, nails, and some stones, and sewed in after, with an ordinary 
percussion Cap, and a piece of common mine fuse stuck in. It was 
sewed up tight, and as the green hides contracted it made a hard 
knot, and they sent those forth with the aid of the ancient sling we 
used when we were boys to throw stones. Sometimes they went 0 

too soon and blew up the fellow at the sling, and sometimes some- 


body else. The fuse was lighted ordinarily with a cigarette, and the 
Mexicans would whirl the sling and let 1t go. I saw one fellow make 
do some execution. 


a mistake and sling it too long, but I did see one 
It landed in a bunch of three or four Yaqui Indians behind an adobe 
wall and I think they were all destroyed. 

Senator FALL. Shrapnel fell in the American town of Nogales 
during some of that fighting" 

Capt. HERMAN. I can’t state that positively. My impression is 
what fell in the American town was all small-arms fire from the 
Constitutionalists who were to the south and southwest of the town, 
who were aiming at the town, and missed and shot into our lines. 
They had several 75-millimeter guns, not very serviceable. On quite 
of occasions they actually missed: the town of Nogales, 


a number 
shells undoubtedly went 


with this artillery fire, and some of those 
over into the United States. 

Senator Fart. Capt. Herman, who was the lieute 
this fight at Nogales! 

Capt. HERMAN. First Lieut. L. W. Loftus. Company G, Thirty- 
first Infantry. 

Senator Farr. The captain; you gave his name? 

Capt. Herman. Captain of Cavalry Joseph B. Hungerford, ‘Troop 
D. Tenth Cavalry. 

Senator Farr. You know whether the Mexican Government, Or 
authorities, ever disciplined anyone, the military commandante, or 
any civil authorities or citizens of Nogales, for this attack! 

Capt. Herman. T have never heard that anything occurred to any 
man connected with that. 

Senator Smrru. Except what occurred on the ground? 

Capt. HERMAN. Yes. I didn’t mentjon it before, but it may be of 
‘nterest to state that the mayor of Nogales, Sonora, was killed that 
day with a rifle in his hands. 

Senator Farr. You have made a very full and interesting state- 
ment, Captain, and the committee is under obligations to you for 
your testimony ; if there is nothing further you care to say, We will 
not detain you longer. 

Capt. HERMAN. I was in command at various periods of the sub- 
district of Nogales prior to this engagement, and from time to time 
thefts of cattle were reported. In the investigation of those thefts 
it was discovered on several occasions that the cattle had been seen 
in the hands of the de facto soldiers of Mexico, and it was generally 

known that they furnished the beef for the Mexican detachment ; 
that was a matter of general knowledge up and down the line. 


don’t know this personally. T do know, however, that a number of 
n were found 


horses stolen at different times from American ranchme 
in the possession of the Mexican troops, and upon representations 
from me or from some other subdistrict commander at different times 
these animals were in part returned to their owners. 


nant killed in 
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Senator Farr. And you received some cooperation from the 
jean military authority ! 

Capt. Herman. Only to that extent. the return of a few hor 

Senator Fann. You spoke of the de facto Mexican forces, vou 
reference to the Carrancistas ’ -3 

Capt. Hermax. I refer to the soldiers of the existing Govern 
It was very dificult at anv time to know whether a Mexican w 
onn Was a soldier ora ervilian as they wore no uniform and hi 
distinetive marks and no uniform or equipment to indicate that 
were regularly constituted military forces. 

Se ator Fars. You didn't hear that they had any rule ther 
upon entering an engagement they rolled up their left pantaloo 
above the knee and sleeves above the elbow so as to distinguish 
from the ordinary civilian 4 

Capt. Werwax. T never heard that before. and T have some d 
about that. Ifa thing like that occurred, T wonld have heard, 
is such an absurb thing it would have attracted attention. 

Senator Farr. The testimony here is. in the last engageine 
Juarez in which our forces crossed the line and took part, th: 
chief of staff of the American forces in asking the commanda 
the Carranza forces upon the other side how he would distiy 
Carrancistas from Villistas. was told that upon entering upon : 
gagement the Carrancistas had orders to roll the left trouse 
above the knee and sleeves above the elbow. and he could distiy 
them in that way from Villistas. 

Capt. Herman. Nothing of that kind ever occurred on the w 
end of the line where I was in service. 

Senator Farr. In fact, vou didn't ask in this particular ey 
ment for any distinguishing marks! . 

Capt. Herman. There was no time to do anything but shoot 
Senator Fart. Capt. Herman. is that wound vou received x 
as to permanently cripple vou 4 i elt 

Capt. Hermayx. Why, I don’t think so; I have suffered 
ticular inconvenience from it since. I don’t know how the a 
ing years will affect it. ai 

Senator Fann. At any rate it hasn't disabled vou? 

Capt. Herman. It didn't even disable me from constant 
of the engagement at that time. il 

Senator Fart. Evidently not, upon whieh fact. T think 
be congratulated. Thank vou very meh. sip j 

(The committee then, at 4.30 o'clock p. m. - ore 
er i> 2 j s j > ee, -€ (>; + 
o clock Thursday, February 12, 1920,) wiJonrned t, 
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© Senator Fart. And you received some cooperation from the Mex- 
ean nulitary authority f 

Capt, Ieras. Only to that extent. the return of a few horses. 

Senator Karp. You spoke of the de facto Mexican forces, you have 
reference to the Carrancistas i 

Capt. [TERMAN I refer to the soldiers of the existing Government. 
It was very difheult at any time to know whether a Mexican with a 
oun was a soldier ora eivihan i the wore no uniform and had no 
distinetive marks and no uniform or equipment to indicate that they 
were regularly constituted military forces. | 

Se acor FAL. You didn't hear that they had an} rule there that 
upon entering an engagement ihey rolled up their left pantaloon legs 
above the knee and sleeves abovi the elbow so as to distinguish them 
from the ordinary civilan’ 

Capt. Tracy. Į never heard that b fore, and I have some doubts 
about that. If a thing like that occurred, J would have heard. That 
is such an absurb thing ‘would have attract d attention. 

| } ) t] last engagement in 


} ] x +} 
-oecurred on tne western 


Senator Farr. The testimony here is, In the ʻa» 
Juarez in which our forces crossed the line and took part, that the 
chief of statt of the American forces in asking the commandante of 
the Carranza forces upon the other side how he would distinguish 
Carrancistas from Villistas. War told that upon entel ing upon an en- 
ragement the Carrancistas had orders to roll the left trousers leg 
above the knee and sleeves above To elbow, and he could distinguish 
them in that way from Villistas. 

Capt. HERMAN. Nothing of that kind evel 
end of the line where I was in service. 

Senator Fars. In fact, You didn’t ask 


ment for any distinguishing marks! . | | 
Capt. Henaan. There was ne time to do anything but shoot there. 
Capt. Herman, is that wound you re ceived so serious 


‘ thi particular engage- 


Senator FALL. 


as to permanently cripple vou k oa ae : 
Capt. HERMAN. Why. I don! think so; I have suffered no par- 
tienlar Inconvenlenee from it since: í don’t know how ftw e van 
ing years Will affect ıt. i Se EAA i 
Sonator FALL. At any rate Th DAN | disabled you: 
ian tle} rom ci int supervision 


Capt. Herwan. It didn't even disable me er 


of the engagement at that time. | | | 

Senator FALI Evidently not Upon h fact ] nk. we are t 
rT’ pare i E See 

be congratulated. Phank you v aneh, Sts aA ps 


(The committee then, at 


cclock Thursday. February 
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10.30 o’clock a. m., 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1920. 


[NITED STATES SENATE: 
ox FOREIGN RELATIONS, 

El Paso, Tex. 
call of the chairman, at 
20. El Paso, Tex., 


rue CoMMITTE! 


mmittee met pursuant to the 
in the Sheldon Hotel, room 


Senator A. B. Fall, presiding. 


Present: 


M. Jackson, 


(The witness was sworn } 


subcommittee, 


Karn. Where do you live. Mr. Walker? 


Senator 


Mr. WAL 
Senator FALL. 


Mr. WAL 


Senator 


known as { 


B. Fall and Marcus A. Smith, and Dan 


Senators 
Esq., clerk of the subcommittee. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. NORMAN WALKER. 


yy Dan M. Jackson, Esq., secretary of the 


duly authorized thereto. ) 


ker. In El Paso. 

How long have you lived here% 

KER. It will be 13 years the 1st of April. 

FALL. Were you here at the outbreak of the revolution 


he Madero revolution in Mexico! 


Mr. WALKER. Yes, sil. 


“enator 


Mr. WALKER. 


Senator 


W: tehing tl 


< - 


Fart. What were you doing at the time £ 
I was then a reporter on the El Paso Herald. 
|! presume you were interested in 


FALL. As a reporter, 
| à engaged in it £ 


he fight and in the distanci 
' ligne | to the Mexico busine s most 


\fr. WALKER Vos. sir: I was assign 


of the time. 


~ET] ITOT 


and I Jevoted most all of mv time to it. 
‘spy. Do you remember ¥ hat opceurred 1N the city of El 
firing of hots that interfi red with the peace of the 


At what rime, Senator <‘ 


Mr. WALKEI 
Spex ATOR FALL. At the time of the Madero revolution. 
fr. WALKER. Y ir; tl ohting two í evs and two nights 
AN | ftl ree cla . 

Si Lol FALL. That Wa nail date 

| VAI r. The 5i age » clay Mav, 19 |. the n | 
tarted about } 0 lock and cont until about the sam time on 
t] orn f the 10th 

S at | { no i sk | hat occu | \ 
ET h s t| 10 { | { | O] h OT El hi 
| | isk | lL k ed i Wo | | | 
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Mr. Waker. The Herald at that time printed a list. I wi 
offhand—I have not refreshed my memory—but there were 1* 
and wounded during those 3 days of fighting. 

Senator Far. Were the military forces of the United Stat 
at that time? 

Mr. Waker. Only a small number compared to the num! 
has been here since then; as I recollect, the Fourth Cavalry w: 
and a part of an Infantry regiment, I don’t remember the nur 

Senator Farr. They took no military steps to prevent fir 
this side? 

Mr. Waker. No; simply patrolled the bridges to keep ther 
coming over, and patrolled the border. 

Senator Fart. What became of the civilian population of t 
of Juarez, Mexico, at that time? 

Mr. Waker. The civilians came over in great numbers ar 
tinued to come. The next morning, I remember, they were « 
over during the fight at that time. i 

Senator Farı. When was the next fight at Juarez, if you 

Mr. WaLker. There was a sort of an attack in 1912 by : 
that was known then as the Red Flaggers, and afterwards 
with Orozco, or Orozco joined with them; there were only 
shots fired, one morning early, and the town capitulated s 
any resistance. 
Pea Fatt. What became of the civilian population ; 

Mr. WALKER. Great numbers of them came over to this 
that time. The so-called Orozco revolution, or the Red F] 
were down the railroad and threatened to come iiin 
aaa i ever a it was in command that time of pÀ " 
officer—I forget his name—ed } ; rf 
medical shool. F cated Anak: men caieerte st 

Senator Farr. You can not at present sna i 
Mr. Waker. I can not recall this ee 
in command; they advanced on Juarez and there we ve oe 
fired, and then the civilians came over to this sid prea 

Senator Far. Prior to the date of Mav 8, 9 
been anv attempt to attack in the neighborhood. fJ Si 

Mr. Wa ker. There had been several threat Í b anion 
done. The rebels were up in the hills duri e out 1G: y 
recollect the exact time, but some time duri ie h 
and they staid there in the hills outside pE © VNE Gr 
the town was threatened several times. b h narez tar aoin 
ou an 8. S, but the actual attack , 

enator Farr. Wh : 
en the rebels. came in, do voka 


occasion of what is know al 
Mr. WALKER. Yes, iy as the Battle of Bauche? | 


Senator Farr. That was prior? 


Mr. W: i 
it e Sund n t say whether it occurred before 
was a real bates: te There was a battle of Bauc! vA 
Grandes for th lie 1en those troops were coming le wher 
aand ok Ge te ief of Juarez. The troops wata up fron 
were attacked o po and were riding on a iin oT 
many El P n the train at Bauche. Durine the l 

. aso people went down. ng the day —S) 


raft 
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Senator Farr. During these different pretended or actual attacks 
where did the attacking forces procure their water, if you know ? 

Mr. Waker. There was water at Flores Ranch, and they also 
came down to the river at the smelter ford, and that is as much as I 
know. I know that they had. comparatively speaking, always had 
plenty of water; they came down to the river quite often. 

Senator Farr. The people of El Paso, were they able to see them 
when they came in? : 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir. I know I saw a number of them personally, 
both from this side and, of course, I went over. 

Senator Farr. Let’s go back. When did the next attack occur on 
Juarez, causing the population or any portion of it to come over to 
this side, if you know? 

Mr. Waker. There was a mutiny, as J recollect it; there was a 
sort of mutiny there in Juarez preceding this. To get at it chrono- 
logically, there was some unrest in the garrison at Chihuahua; they 
revolted on the Juarez garrison and that resulted, as I recall it, in 
the mutiny in Juarez, and they looted the stores and shot up the 
place; that was at the time Orozco definitely announced his revolu- 
tion. That must have been prior to the taking of Juarez by the 
Orozco revolutionists, so called; and then the next—this is the only 
incident, or only particular situation on this border that I am not 
perfectly familiar with, but we have the files of our papers and they 
show that Villa took the town in November; I think November 17, 
1913. 

Senator FaLrL. Pancho Villa? 

Mr. Waker. Pancho Villa; ves, sir. 

Senator Fatt. He made an armed attack on the town? 

Mr. Waker. He made an attack on the town and captured it ac- 
cording to the newspapers; I was not here at that time. 

Senator Farr. Do you know what became of any portion of the 
population of Juarez at that time? i 

Mr. Waker. As I read about it and know, they came to this side. 
I know the military commander did; in fact. the commander of the 
Juarez garrison is in town now; I saw him on the street yesterday; 
Gen. Francisco Castro. 

Senator Fart. Who, if anyone, took the town away from Villa? 

Mr. WaLrxeR. Villa abandoned it. After Villa was defeated at the 
battle of Celaya later, he was more or less driven north to Juarez 
and came into Juarez, and then from Juarez his troops percolated 
into the Casas Grandes country and he more or less abandoned 
Juarez, leaving comparatively small forces there, and through ar- 
rangement with Andres Garcia made with them they joined the Car- 
ranza forces. 

Senator Fatt. What became of it later? 

Mr. WALKER. Juarez? 

Senator FALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wanxer. It continued in the hands of Carranza, excepting, I 
think—continued in the hands of Carranza since then. 

Senator Fart. Do you know anything about the battle of Tierra 
Blanca ? 

Mr. Warxer. Yes; I know of the battle, but I was not here. Fol- 
lowing the taking of Juarez in November, 1913, I was not here. 

4766—20—vot. 2 2 
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Senator Farr. Salazar and others came up une 
Villa went out to the town and place known as 
Í es. SIT. 7 S 
M ema battle did not injure the y a a 
Mr. WALKER. As far as I read of it and know, it did n 
a Faz. Now, there has been various oe 
un ors of an attack upon Juarez have been mac ae 
sane actually made during these etsy me ‘ = l 
has been the action of the people of J n o a 
Mr. Warxer. Well, these rumors circulates ue Sis 
a natural m they would, a good many of them, 
j Ì the river. 
A Tan What would become of the banking p: 
7? 
nie Nada I personally know of one ee and h 
others where they brought the money to the American 
posited it in an American bank for ee nen 
Senator Farr. Since the turning over, or t 1e capi a 
forces, there has been no direct attacks on J D un i | 
Mr. Wa ker. No; as I recall offhand. no direct 
threatened attacks. Troops would come within a a 
dred miles of Juarez, but there has been no direct att: 
until June 14, 1919. . 
Senator Farr. Very often raiders, or those oppose 
occupants of Juarez, would come into the town of 
other places below? _ 
Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir. | 
Senator Fax. In this last battle between Villa and 
on one hand and Carranza forces upon the other, « 
were shots fired into this town and people injured 
account of that. 
Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir. a 
Senator Farr. Do you remember the occasion Vil 
in 1915 below Juarez. coming this way with a l 
troops to attack Juarez and also to attack El Paso’ 
Mr. WALKER. Yes. sir: I recall the incident: that 
most alarming one El Paso ever experienced: that 
I sent my family out of Sunset Heights: thev hı 
the corner of my house, which they said they wa 
and I did not think it was safe and T sent them out 
The report was that Villa was down at Samalavue; 
of artillery to be used in the attack on Juarez and 
forces had practically no artillery here at that time 
Senator Farr. From time to time, then. during 
there has been actual firing endangering the live 
El Paso, and rumors of attacks upon Juarez and 
of Juarez to this side, and preparation upon this s 
Mr. WALKER, Yes, sir 


; repeatedly. 
Senator FALL. So there have been such con 
Juarez and along the border near El Paso as to 
the city of El Paso subject to almost continuou 
or less alarming character? 


Mr. Water. I would hardl 


y say continuous, } 
were. 
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Senator Farr. Salazar and others came up from the South and 
Villa went out to the town and place known as Tierra Blanca? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. That battle did not injure the lives of anyone here? 

Mr. WALKER. As far as I read of it and know, it did not. 

Senator Farr. Now, there has been various occasions upon which 
rumors of an attack upon Juarez have been made, but there were 
none actually made during these years—following these rumors what 
has been the action of the people of Juarez generally. 

Mr. Waker. Well, these rumors circulated in Juarez would cause 
a natural unrest and they would, a good many of them, come to the 


American side of the river. l l 
Senator Farı. What would become of the banking paraphernalia 


and money? ; 

Mr. Waker. I personally know of one instance and have heard of 
others where they brought the money to the American side and de- 
posited it in an American bank for safekeeping. l l 

Senator Farr. Since the turning over, or the capitulation by Villa 
forces, there has been no direct attacks on Juarez until recently ? 

Mr. Waser. No; as I recall offhand, no direct attack; many 


ihreatened attacks. Troops would come within a radius of a hun- 


dred miles of Juarez, but there has been no direct attack on Juarez 


til June 14, 1919. 
P Senator Farr. Very often raiders, or those opposed to the then 


occupants of Juarez, would come into the town of Guadalupe, or 


other por belog o 
. WALKER. Yes, SIr. , 
Fe Farı. In this last battle between Villa and Angeles forces 
on one hand and Carranza forces upon the other, of course, there 


were shots fired into this town and people injured? We have an 


account of that. ae 

Mr. WALKER. XS, SIr. l 

Senator Farr. Do you remember the occasion Villa was reported 
in 1915 below Juarez. coming this way with a large number 0 


troops to attack Juarez and also to attack El Paso? 


Mr. WALKER. Yes. sir: I recall the incident; that was probably the 


most alarming one El Paso ever experienced: that is the only time 


: lantern on 

sent my family out of Sunset Heights; they hung a 
as coener of my house, which they said they wanted_to ne by, 
and I did not think it was safe and I sent them out to East El Paso. 


; th a trainloa 
eport was that Villa was down at Samalayuca w1 
Eain to be used in the attack on Juarez and El Paso, and our 
forces had practically no artillery here at that tıme. 


i j he last nine years 
Senator FALL. From time to time, then, during t shards 
there has been actual firing endangering the lives of the apd ene 


, dus 0 

o, and rumors of attacks upon Juarez and exodus > 

a ae to this side, and preparation upon this side against attack ! 
Mr ir; repeatedly. Ta 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir; repea y a conditions existing in 


Senator FALL. So there have been suc 
fine and along the border near F€] Paso as to keep the people of 


j j : re 
the city of El Paso subject to almost continuous rumors of a mo 


less alarming character? 
"Mr. Waker. I would hardly say con 


were. 


tinuous, but at intervals there 


O 


- 
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Senator Farr. It has been necessary to keep the United States 
forces here to guard the city of El Paso and suburbs of El Paso and 
the boundary line? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. And that condition still exists ? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. In your capacity as reporter, were you at the 
horder town of Ojinaga at any time during the attack made upon 
that town ? 

Mr. Watxer. I was at Presidio in November, 1917; Ojinaga 1s 
almost directly across. Not across as Juarez is from El Paso, but 
Ojinaga is up the stream, I should say, about 4 miles distance from 
Presidio, but right near the border. 

Senator Fart. What occurred there at that time? 

Mr. Watxer. Villa, with 800 men, came in about this time, came 
in from what is called La Mula Pass on the morning of November 
17. 1917. and attacked the town just before daylight of that morn- 
ing: the fight lasted about an hour, started about 4 o'clock and lasted 
until a little after five, when the firing stopped until six. Villa was 
driven back out through the operation of machine guns by American 
Army deserters of the Eighth Cavalry. He staid out along the river 
bank all day and in the evening attacked about six and captured the 
town. In fact. the entire military garrison capitulated and came to 
the American side, and surrendered to Col. Langhorne’s forces 1m- 
mediately after they crossed, about 8 o'clock. 

Senator Fatt. Do you remember something of a similar character 
about that time in Ojinaga when the garrison were driven out and 
came over to this side and surrendered 

Mr. WALKER. Yes: twice before, once I know being there in June 
of t! e same year, the same thing practically happened ; I don’t know 
that the force came across to the American side, but they abandoned 
the town to the civilian population and they immediately evacuated 
‘+. Villa took Juarez in November, 1913, and early in January, 1914, 
he took his forces and attacked Ojinaga, held ky the Huerta federals 
under command of Gen. Salvador Mercado, who had marched from 
Chihuahua to Ojinaga and was making a last stand at Ojinaga with 
Orozco and some ot ers who had joined his forces and Villa attacked 
there and that was the battle that lasted something like four or five 
days and ended on Saturday night, and the Huerta federals crossed 
to the American side to Marfa, I mean at Presidio, and they were 
brought to Marfa overland and from there to Fort Bliss where they 
were interned in camp, something like 3,000 of them. . 

Senator Farr. Of course, you remember the attack on Columbus 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Just west of El Paso! 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. In 19162 Have you been at Nogales, Ariz., during 
any fight?’ | | 
_ Mr. Warrer. Yes; I was at Nogales on August 17, 1918; that is 
junt a little over a year ago, at the time the Carranza officers in 
h ogales and the officers of the Tenth Cavalry clashed there, starting 
with an effort on the part of the Mexican civilians to run the border 
there. They had quite a skirmish in which a captain in command of 
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the Tenth Cavalry was killed. A few days later, I counted forty-t 
fresh graves in the Nogales, Sonora, cemetery on the Sunday follo 
ing. It was generally supposed there were 200 killed. Now, Noga] 
Sonora, is backed by a series of very steep hills and I was told 
Col. Herman that his troops drove the Mexicans back over the hi 
and killed a number of them that were not buried. I think t 
civilian population was largely buried in the cemetery. 

Senator Far. Do you remember the different occasions in whi 
Agua Prieta and Naco, on the Mexican side, have been attacked ? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Do vou recollect whether on these occasions t 
American population on this side were injured? 

Mr. Wanker. Yes: I recollect offhand twice that the people 
Douglas were subjected to a fire and several killed or wounded: 
don’t remember the exact number, I was not entirely familiar with 
On the occasion of several attacks the revolutionists came in a 
attacked Agua Prieta and another time Villa attacked Agua Prie 
or tried to defend it, and also the town of Naco, Ariz., was attacked 
was subjected to fire. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 6, 1920. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForrIGN RELATIONS, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to the call of the chairman at 8.30: 
o’clock p. m., in the Santa Rita Hotel, Tucson, Ariz., Senator A. B. 
Fall, presiding. 

Present: Santors A. B. Fall and Marcus A. Smith, and Dan 
M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of the subcommittee. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. J. E. ANDERSON. 


(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., secretary of the 
subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 


Senator Farr. What is your name? 

Mr. ANDERSON. J. E. Anderson. 

Senator Farr. What is your residence? 

Mr. Anperson. Tucson, Ariz. 

Senator Fatt. Are you an American citizen? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Of what State are you a native? 

Mr. Anperson. Brooklyn, N. Y 

Senator Far. What is your business? 

Mr. Anperson. Motor truck driver. 

Senator Fatt. Are you now engaged in business in Mexico, or 
have you been recently ? 

Mr. Anperson. Right now; yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. Whereabouts? 

Mr. ANDERSON. San Xavier. j 

Senator Fatt. Who are you with? 

Mr. ANperson. J. W. Love & Co. 

Senator Far. How long have you been in business in Sonora ? 

Mr. ANpDeERsON. Since October, 1917. ; 

Senator Farr. Were you operating by yourself, or did you have a 
business associate ? 

Mr. Anperson. By myself, sir. 

Senator Farr. Have you had occasion to observe any outrages, 
murders, anything of that character? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. What? 

Mr. AnpEerson. The murder of Hazelton Stanley White, the date I 
forget, 1919; June, 1919. — 


i --- — 
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Senator Fart. Was he an American citizen ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. From where? 

Mr. Anprerson. Los Angeles. 

Senator Fart. Was he a man of family? 

Mr. ANnpeERsON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. What was his wife’s name? 

Mr. Anperson. Mrs. Florence White. 

Senator Fart. What is her residence? 

Mr. Anperson. I don’t know where she is right now, I have h 
address at home; at that time she was living in Los Angeles, with h 
mother, and she had a little baby girl. 

Senator Farr. A minor child? 

Mr. Anprrson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Far. He was killed in June, 1918? 

Mr. Anperson. 1919. 

Senator Fann. Have you investigated the incidents con erni 
his death ? 

‘Mr. Anpersox. No, sir; only what we got from the Ameri a 
passing down there. White and I were in camp together: we le 
for La Colorada with one of my red trucks, to look for some ste 
wheels; when we got to the Colorada the wheels were not there, 
Mr. White decided to turn around and go back to camp and 
went on. 

Senator Farr. When you say La Colorada. vou mean the mine: 

Mr. ANpERson. No, sir; La Colorada. The mines are at I 
Colorada. While I was on the train coming to Nogales I heard | 
was killed. if I remember right, Wednesday or Thursday, som 
where along there, about the middle of the week. 

Senator Farr. What is your best information concerning h 
death ? 

Mr. ANnprerson. Why, the ‘Mexican ‘Government. or Mexic: 
authorities, clam Mr. White was killed by Yaquis. White w 
killed at Secardo. He was shot from ambush, from the right-hai 
side of the road. Way back from this killing, on the right-hand si: 
of the road, from the direction of the shooting were tracks of ar 
mals, horses and mules. Horses and burros, new prints showil 
they were shod; the horses and the burros were shod, which seei 
almost unknown for the Yaquis to have, also the prints of t! 
men’s shoes; they were not Yaqui prints; some were wearing shor 
and some were wearing zapatos, but not Yaqui zapatos A Mexic: 
driver by the name of Avila was following, my truck was in t 
lead. Anyway, they had passed this little abandoned ranch on t 
left-hand side of the road, and were going down through a was 
and after they got out of that they had to go through another. 
second wash: my truck was in second gear. The first shot that w 
fired cut the magneto wire and my tru k stopped. of course. Whi 
was shot through the head, and through the arm here. and anoth 
shot went in the body, and his body was stripped of clothing exce 
his B. V. Dos. and the Mexican helper who was with him, a fello 
by the name fo Gareia, his body was mutilated as if his head w 
banged on the wheel. His body was mutilated. but White's bo 
was not, a little on the head but nothing to speak of. 
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Senator Farr. Did the Mexican helper have other wounds except 
the crushed skull? 

Mr. Anperson. Bullet wounds in his crushed skull. Both evi- 
dently were killed before they had a chance to get out of the seat. 
There was a gas tank in the back of the cab. From the way Garcia 
was shot it looked as though they saw this obstruction, or something 
tn the road, and White used to carry his gun in the back of the seat, 
but he evidently did not get a chan e to shoot it from the way 
Garcia was shot. I suppose that Garcia reached up like that for 
the gun, and was shot through the head. This fellow Avila claimed 
he saw a Mexican, or some Mexicans. He stopped his truck in this 
wash, backed the truck up in the wash and went ahead, got stuck in 
the wash, backed it up again and then started back for Mazatlan. 
No shots were fired at that truck, and he had on a man passenger. 

Senator FALL. An American man? | 

Mr. ANperson. No, sir; a Mexican man. Now, they stole all the 
stuff in the automobile, flour and sugar; some flour they did not 
take. They cut the sacks open and threw the flour on the side of the 
road and took the sacks and left the flour lying there in a heap. 
When—this I got from hearsay, when the word was sent in to 
Mazatlan—they got word to the mine first, and the boys started out 
from the mine and they got to a place—there is a little station be- 
tween Tepic and Mazatlan, the name I can not just recollect, there 
is a large ranch there, they kept from 12, 15, or 25 soldiers there all 
the time. That is the closest place where they kept Carranza sol- 
diers to the place where Mr. White was killed. 

Senator Fart. What is the distance? 

Mr. ANpEerson. Oh, it must have been 7 or 8 miles. 

Senator Fart. Was any effort made to track these animals from 
the scene of this killing? 

Mr. ANDeErsoN. No, sir; they tracked them a little ways, and Mr. 
Williams, from the camp—when they got word into San Xavier, 
my other truck started out—a man by the name of Fred Williams 
was in La Colorada, of Nogales, Ariz. He is now at the hotel 
in Nogales, Bowman Hotel in Nogales. He was going to Col. Lan- 
caster’s ranch, and there was a man with him by the name of Harry 
Marcott. The soldiers stopped them, would not let them go any 
farther, saying it was dangerous, and after another truck came 
down there with the rest of the boys from camp, why they went on; 
in the meantime the soldiers had been there and trampled over and 
obliterated quite a number of the tracks, but Mr. Williams went out 
with a Mexican—he was an old trapper down there—and Mr. 
Williams swears it was not Yaquis; he followed the tracks as far 
as he could, he could not get very far because it was getting dark, 
but the tracks right in the vicinity of the killing were obliterated. 

Senator Farı. What effort was made by the Mexican authorities 
to apprehend these assassins? | 

Mr. Anperson. Not any that I know of. 

Senator Farr. Has any one ever been arrested or punished for 
this? 

Mr. Annerson. No, sir. Some months ago, a few months ago, the 
claim was made that the murderers of Mr. White were killed, being 
Yaquis. They claimed they recognized the murderers from the fact 
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that in one of the pockets of the khaki shirt the Yaqui had on wa 
a letter of Mr. White, which is all foolishness. No Yaqui woul 
keep a letter in a shirt for three or four months. 

Senator Fatt. Now, do you know of any other killing in Mexic 
Mr. Anderson? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir; Mr. Hennessey, in September. 

Senator Far. What was his name? 

Mr. Anperson. That, I dont’ know. 

Senator Farr. Al Hennessey? - 

Mr. Anperson. I don’t know his initials. 

Senator Farr. When was he killed? 

Mr. Anperson. In September. 

Senator Farr. Of 1919? 

Mr. ANDERSON. 1919. 

Senator Farr. Whereabouts? 

Mr. Anperson. It was about 11 or 12 miles from San Xavier. 

Senator Farr. Do you know the circumstances of his killing? 

Mr. AnpErsox. He was going out to work for W. C. Love, driving 
a Jeffery-Quad truck, accompanied by the same Mexican who was 
following Mr. White, Avila. Hennessey was sitting on the left- 
hand side of the truck and Avila was driving on the right-hand side. 
They had a guard of four soldiers—two Mayo Indians and two 
Yaquis. There were bullet holes in the radiator and bullet holes 
through the borders on the truck. One soldier was killed and one 
wounded. Avila never had a scratch. Poor Hennessey was very 
badly shot up, evidently as though they had made a mark of the 
American. We went out after that. Mr. Marcott drove the truck. 
A fellow named Barnes took my truck over there. When they got 
over there the truck had been robbed of everything on it that they 
could carry away. When he got back to camp with that Jeffery- 
Quad truck there was just the mail and one or two little minor 
packages; but there was a sack of coffee on there that was gone when 
the truck got back: and some few days afterwards the Mexican 
soldiers sold this stuff or tried to sell it to another man over m a 
little town down on the river, on the Yaqui River—I can not think 
of the name right now. When we got to the truck all the stut was 
stolen except the powder. We had a load of powder. A bullet went 
right through the powder, grazed every stick as it went across, and 
did not blow the stuff up. 

Senator Fanti. You say there were Mexican soldiers around there? 

Mr. ANprrson. Mexican soldiers were on guard within a mile of 
where this killing took place. I will think of the name of the out- 
post ina few minutes. There was a sentry. though, if he had been 
on duty. in sight of the holdup of this Jefferv-Quad truck: and the 
night that this Jefferv-Quad truck was held up there was a detach- 
ment of 75 cavalrymen at this particular camp, besides the guard 
that was around there, 12, 15. or 25 men. 

Senator Farr. Was anv effort made to track these assassins? 

Mr. ANprrson, No, sir. 

Senator Fann. Do you know anything about whether these horses 
were shod or not? 

Mr. Anprrson. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Farr. Has anyone ever been arrested for that killing? 
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Mr. Anperson. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Senator Fatt. Did you ever know of any effort by anyone to 
locate any of the personal belongings of Mr. White? 

Mr. ANpeErRson. No, sir. 

Senator Fatt. Whether they were found? 

Mr. AnprErson. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Senator Fatt. Do you know whether Mr. Hennessey was an 

~ a American citizen ? 

Mr. ANnperson. He was drafted before he went—got this job with 
W. C. Love & Co. In fact, he belonged to the American Legion. I 
am positive he belonged to ‘the American Legion in Nogales. 

Senator Fat. Do 4 you know where his relatives are? 

Mr. Anperson. No; except I heard that his father was living i in 
Phoenix; how true it is I don’t know. 

Senator Far. Do you think of anything else that would be of 
benefit to the committee ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir; I would like to remember the names of 
those two camps, for the reason in July I was going back out to 
camp. I left for La Colorada in a little Ford truck with a Mexican 
boy and a one-armed Mexican, and we got to this Wash right at 
Secardo and broke down; I took the stuff off the truck and ‘hid it 
out in the bushes and started afoot for this camp—I can not think of 
the name. When I got into the camp I was very glad to get some 
beans or whatever I could get, but the Mexican lieutenant or Mexi- 
can captain in charge of the soldiers invited me to his house. While 
I was in there I saw a carbide lamp that was taken off the truck 
that Mr. White was driving; it was mine. That was the only thing 
I could see without snooping around that did belong to me, but that 
was my lamp and it was in his house. Whether he took it after the 
killing or not I don’t know. That lamp was there, but it was on my 
truck when it left La Colorada. 

Senator Farr. This was in the commanding officer’s house? 

Mr. Anpverson. Of the guard; yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. This was within 30 days, approximately, after the 
death of Mr. White? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Do you think of anything else? 

Mr. Anpverson. No, sir. 

(The committee then, at 9.30 o’clock p. m., adjourned to meet at 
the call of the chairman.) 


SUNDAY, MARCH 7, 1920. 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to the call of the chairman at 
10.30 o’clock a. m., at the Santa Rita Hotel, Tucson, Ariz., Senator 
A. B. Fall presiding. 

Present: Senators A. B. Fall and Marcus A. Smith, and Dan M. 
Jackson, Esq., clerk of the subcommittee. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. BRACEY CURTIS. 


(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., secretary of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator FALL. Your name to the reporter, please. 

Mr. Curtis. Bracey Curtis. 

Senator Farr. Mr. Curtis, you are, of course, a citizen of the 
United States? 

Mr. Curtis. I am. 

Senator Farr. Of what State are you a native? 

Mr. Curtis. Massachusetts. 

Senator Fart. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Curtis. Nogales, Ariz. 

Senator Farr. How long have you been living in Arizona? 

Mr. Curtis. About 20 years. 

Senator Farr. Nogales how long? 

Mr. Curtis. Oh, I suppose 17 years, in and out. 

Senator Far. What is your business? 

Mr. Curtis. Banking. 

Senator FALL. Are you president of the First National Bank of 
Nogales? 

Mr. Curtis. I am. 

Senator Far. Are you also chairman of the chamber of com- 
merce? 

Mr. Curtis. President of the chamber of commerce. 

Senator Fart. Where does the principal business of the city of 
Nogales lie, in what country ? 

Mr. Curtis. South, in Mexico. 

Senator Fautu. Nogales is a dual city, American side and Mexican 
side? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Faux. The international line runs through separating the 
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Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. What banks in the State of Sonora are operating 
at the present time? 

- Mr. Curtis. There is one bank in Hermosillo; I don’t remembei 
the name just now. There is only one bank in Sonora. 

Senator atu. There is a small bank in Cananea ? 

Mr. Curtis. Oh, yes; I beg your pardon, that is right. 

Senator Fatt. Up to 10 years ago where was the banking business 
of Sonora done? 

Mr. Curtis. In Sonora; we enjoyed some business, but nothing 
like we have now. 

Senator Fatt. There were banks also, established banks, in the 
State of Sonora at that time? 

Mr. Curtis. Oh, yes. 

Senator Faun. Which was the principal bank there? The Bank 
of Sonora and Hermosillo ? 

Mr. Certis. The Bank of Sonora and Banco Nacional, a branch 
of the Banco Nacional of Mexico City, and a branch of the Banco 
de Londres y Mexico. 

Senator Far. A branch of the Banco Central also? 

Mr. Curtis. No; the Banco Central did not have a branch there. 
The Banco Occidental of Guadalajara. The Banco Minero also had 
a branch there. 

Senator Farr. That is a Chihuahua bank. 

Mr. Curtis. That is a Chihuahua bank. 

Senator Farı. Were you familiar with the banking system of 
Mexico at that time? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. These different banks you have mentioned were 
members of an association of banks under the Banco Central, in the 
City of Mexico? 

Mr. Crrris. Yes, sir; in the last few years before they moved out. 

Senator Farr. They were banks of issue? 

Mr. Curtis. The State banks, one bank in each State was a bank 
of issue, and the Banco Nacional in Mexico, and then the Banco 
Central, which was supposed to be a redeeming agency for all banks, 
kind of a clearing house. 

Senator Farr. The Bank of Sonora was a bank of issue? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. The Banco Nacional was a bank of issue? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. In 1910, prior to the Madero revolution, what was 
the value of the currency of these banks of issue in Sonora? 

Mr. Curtis. Practically two for one, might have been a few points 
below. 

Senator Farr. That is in comparison with American gold? 

Mr. Curtis. With American gold. 

Senator Farr. In other words, the currency of these banks and the 
national currency issued by the bank of the City of Mexico? 

Mr. Curtis. That was not national currency, that was bank cur- 
rency. 

Senator Farr. They called it National currency because issued by 
National banks? 
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Mr. Courts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fall. It was circulated on a par with silver, was it not? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. A bank of Sonora bill was on a par with silver. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. That was the basis. 

Senator Faux. It was so maintained up to 1910? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. You are familiar with the conditions as they have 
existed in Mexico, particularly along the west coast, since that time? 

Mr. Gurtis. Yes, sir. | 

Senator FALL. In 1910, prior to 1911 or 1912, how was the princi- 
pal business of the west coast; that is, Sonora and Sinaloa and the 
eae State of Nayarit; how was the principal export business 

one? | 

Mr. Curtis. That is pretty hard for me to answer, Senator. There 
was a very large export business by water, also a large amount by 
rail through Nogales. After the—especially after the European 
war started the boats became scarce, and practically all the business 
in the last two years, maybe more, has been done through Nogales. 
Now new boat lines are started in there again, and, of course, they 
have a big oceanic frontage; in fact, thev have a very large water 
transportation business for those three States. 

Senator FALL. Prior to January, 1911, I might say until the 
middle of the year 1910, what were the conditions in and along the 
west coast States, including the State of Sonora, with reference to 
law and order, or violence? 

Mr. Curtis. That is, prior to 1910? 

Senator Farr. Yes? 

Mr. Curtis. Very excellent. 

Senator Farr. Had there been any revolution of any kind or 
character prior to that time since you had known the country? 

Mr. Curtis. That was at the time the revolution started ? 

Senator FALL. Yes; prior to that time, in the years prior to that 
time? 

Mr. Curtis. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. You were quoted in the papers as desiring to make 
a statement before the committee which might be of interest to the 
committee in reference to the conditions along the west coast of 
Mexico. You were correctly quoted in that, were you? ` 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. I was not particularly desiring to appear be- 
fore the committee and testify any more than there was a state- 
ment—I don’t know how it came about—may I be permitted to go 
ahead ? 

Senator Fauu. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. Curtis. Stating Nogales people were afraid to testify before 
the committee. How in the world it ever came about I don’t know. 
In fact I did not see the article until an Associated Press man came 
in and wanted to know what position the Nogales people would 
want to take when they were accused of being afraid to testify. I 
said, “ most certainly we would resent it,” then he asked for a state- 
ment, and I made it; it was the friendliest kind of a spirit, any more 
than we did not like to be accused—I don’t think any Arizonian likes 
to be accused of being afraid of doing his duty; that was the reason 
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for the statement I put in the paper; we were not afraid to do ou 
duty any time, and it is a pleasure to do whatever is considered ou 
part as American citizens. 

Senator Fart. Do you regard it as your duty to appear before thi: 
committee and give evidence as to the facts as you see them? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir; I certainly do, I consider it a duty an 
pleasure to do whatever I can to shed light on the situation. 

Senator Farr. Have you had your attention called to orders issue: 
by the Foreign or what we would call the State Department of th 
Mexican Government, with reference to what would happen to wit 
nesses who appeared before this committee ? 

Mr. Curtis. I have seen it in the newspapers. As far as I am con 
cerned personally, I do not consider it seriously because I don't be 
lieve it would affect me anyway. I don’t believe the people in ou 
section would be so antagonistic as to make any trouble for me do 
ing what I consider is my right or my duty. I might be wrong, i 
that matter, Senator, but that is my personal opinion. 

Senator Farı. Your opinion is based upon your personal judg 
ment—— 

Mr. Curtis. My personal relations. 

Senator Farr. I mean your personal relations. 

Mr. Curtis. I had arrangements made to go South next Tues 
day 

Senator Faun. So the committee learned. 

Mr. Curtis. I was very glad to receive your telegram; I had defi 
nite engagements all along the line. I was glad to come up her 
this morning, but I expect to go South on Tuesday; there can not b 
any reason why anybody would bother me; of course I might b 
wrong about that but I fear no trouble at all. 

Senator Farr. After this statement of yours had been publishee 
or what purports to be published in the press, the committee suy 
posed, of course, you would hold yourself in readiness in the ever 
the committee went to Nogales, to appear before it; upon the con 
mittee having information that you were expecting to go South tc 
day, it was thought best to subpoena you at once, for that reaso 
a subpoena was telegraphed to vou. Now, there is no spirit at all ¢ 
any resentment because of any personal statement you might hav 
made, but what I want to know is if vou have read the order of tl 
Mexican Government as issued by the subsecretary or acting secr 
tary of foreign affairs of Mexico to the effect that no passport c 
anv person appearing before this committee would be viséd so the 
‘might go into the City of Mexico or Republic of Mexico, witho 
Sa aa to the character of evidence they might give—a gener: 
order? 

Mr. Curts. No; I don’t think I have read any orders from an 
authorities; I have simply seen comments on it. 

Senator Fain. At any rate you would not think it applied to you 

Mr.Curtis. I would not think so. 

Senator Farr. Did you notice in the publie press that this Go 
ernment has requested the Mexican Government that they rescin 
that order and allow the witnesses who appear before it to go int 
Mexico? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes; I saw that in the press. 
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Senator FALL. You noticed the answer of the Mexican Govern- 
ment in the particular case of Forrest? That is, that Forrest him- 
self had testified against the Mexican Government? 

Mr. Curtis. No; I don’t believe I saw that reply. 

Senator Farr. What I was getting at, whether you understood 
that the order in reference to witnesses appearing before this com- 
mittee was a general order of the Mexican Government that no 
witness appearing before this committee should be allowed to go 
back to Mexico, and whether you had your attention called to the 
fact that in the Forrest case, in answer to the protest of this Gov- 
ernment, it had undertaken to make the distinction that Forrest had 
testified against the Mexican Government ? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes; I understood that to be a general order, but I 
don't believe it could—I don’t believe it was taken very seriously 
in our section. I don’t believe Mexico would take the stand pro- 
hibiting people generally. 

Senator Farr. Do you think any Mexican consul at Nogales or 
in the State of Arizona would visé the passport of any American 
who gave testimony before this committee publicly in reference 
to any damage which he had sustained, to person or property in 
Mexico, and allow that witness to return to Mexico? 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t know, if you have orders on that—I can not 
answer that, Senator. 

Senator Farı. You don’t know what their orders are? 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t know what their orders are. 

Senator Farı. Of course, this committee may be misinformed; 
but orders were issued by the Department of State of Mexico to 
our State Department, and to each consul along the border. 

Mr. Corrtis. That may be true. 

Senator Farı. And also the consuls throughout the United States; 
and if there is a distinction being shown along the border in 
Arizona the committee would like to know it. 

Mr. Curtis. That is a question I can not answer. I don’t know. 
I haven’t heard of a single case where anybody has been refused in 
Nogales. | 

Senator Farı. There has been no hearings by the committee in 
Nogales. 

Mr. Curtis. I may be refused: I don’t know; but I don’t think so. 

Senator Farr. You read Spanish, don’t you? 

Mr. Ccrtis. I don’t read it fluently. 

Senator Fatt. Well, read this order. - [Here the witness read said 
general order. | 3 

Mr. Curtis. I have not read it all through. I see the purport of 
it; that is some order. 

Senator Fatt. This document which you have just been reading 
in Spanish is the order issued—the general order issued to the con- 
suls along the border—in the matter of witnesses appearing before 
this committee. It has been taken up in specific cases with the United 
States. The Congress of the United States thought it had a right to 
appoint a committee of its Members to proceed within the boundaries 
of the United States to any investigation it might order; and when 
this committee was informed, at first privately, that the appearance 
before this committee of witnesses would be resented by the Mexican 
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Government the committee took the matter up officially with t 
Department of State of the United States Government. | 

Mr. Curtis. Well, Senator, I had read articles in the newspap 
more or less along the line of that order, but I did not know 
could not beheve that such would be the case, and I still do not ta 
that fact seriously. I might be absolutely incorrect and foolhar 
in it, but I do not think it would affect a person giving a fair sta 
ment, unless it was to bring up some old score in Mexico. I thi 
there will be individual cases that will get in trouble. 

Senator FALL. You say, “fair statement.” You mean fair stat 
ment according to the foreign department of Mexico, or local Me: 
can consuls? 

Mr. Curtis. No; statement of facts. 

Senator FALL. A statement of facts? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. I might be wrong on that; I might be wro 
on that, Senator. 

Senator Fal. I have a telegram forwarded to this committee | 
the party to whom it was sent: 

BROWNSVILLE, TEX.. February 6, 1920. 

This consulate is unable to visé your passport. 

R. G. DOMINGUEZ, Consul. 

The committee then wired Mr. Forrest, advising him to apply 
the Eagle Pass consul to see whether his passport would be visé 
We have the following telegram sent us: 

LAREDO, TEx., February 6, 1920. 
Mr. HENRY FORREST, 
Eagle Pass, Ter.: 


Your wire according to my department's instructions, Am unable to vi 
your passport to Mexico, you being considered undesirable. 


CONSUL MELQUIADES GARCIA. 


Mr. Forrest gave his testimony in public before the committe 
which is part of the printed hearings of the committee. Now, 
course, you would not be prepared to say that Mr. Forrest's tes 
mony was not fair or was not the truth? 

Mr. Curtis. No, sir. 

Senator Fann. Then it must be left to the Mexican officials as 
whether it is fair or not the truth. Therefore if they consider you 
testimony fair they will allow you to go back; if, in their judgme1 
they consider it unfair, you would be precluded from returning 
Mexico under this order. 

Mr. Curtis. That is the condition. 

Senator Fatt. That being the condition, are you not inclined 
think that some of the people along the border in Arizona might |} 
deterred in giving testimony publicly before this committee? 

Mr. Curtis. Might be in many cases; yes. I am speaking, Senato 
on generalities; that is, people as a class. I can not but feel that 
you go to Nogales with your committee and request the people 
testify—that might be some of my Yankee ideas—I can not conceiy 
of a good American citizen not wanting to testify. I might be narro 
minded or it might be my personal opinion, but that is my viewpoin 

Senator Farr. Your statement, as you say, is a general statement 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Farı. Did you consider the statement purporting to come 
from the chairman of this committee applying to cases in general or 
specific cases? 

Mr. Curtis. I considered it applied to the communities in general. 

Senator FALL. And you thought that that general statement, at- 
tributed to the chairman of the committee, that witnesses would be 
deterred because of the Mexican order, you thought that was offensive 
to the people on the border? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes; I thought it was a reflection on the citizenship of 
Nogales. 

Senator Farr. Do you think so now? 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t think it was a good thing to get out a statement 
referring to Douglas and Nogales as the two places where they would 
not do their duty or would not testify; I don’t think that was exactly 
a fair thing to do, Senator. 

Senator Farr. That is exactly what we want, your idea about it. 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t think it is good ground that the whole reputa- 
tion or Americanism of the whole community should be reflected on. 
I think our people in Nogales have done their part well, and are try- 
ing to do their part well, and have taken pleasure in doing what was 
put up to them during the war, and in the Mexican situation. I think 
they are a fair people in general. 

Senator Fatt. The people of Nogales have often defended them- 
selves or assisted in their defense against attacks of bandits or others 
from Mexico? 

Mr. Curtis. Certainly. Bandits started troubles one time on the 
line, and then we have had several little skirmishes which usually 
have started from some unfortunate circumstances of some smugglers 
or some undesirable party coming across the line, and would evade 
the guard, then there would be a shot fired, and then be two, and then 
be a general mix-up on the line. It was very much regretted on both 
sides of the line when one of those unfortunate things came up in 
the last few years. 

Senator Farr. This particular matter, as to the attitude of the 
committee or as to my personal attitude, and as to vours and Mr. 
Barnes's, we will take up a little bit later so it may be cleared up. 

Mr. Curtis. I want to say right here if I was discourteous in any 
wav I did not intend to be. The article I put in the interview was 
simply resenting that Nogales people as a class should be reflected 
on as to their loyalty and patriotism in the sense of doing their duty 
as citizens. Absolutely no personal matter; vour name was men- 
tioned in the article, by the way. 

Senator Farr. We will get. back to that directly. I think it will 
all be perfectly satisfactory and ironed out before we get through 
with it, both to your satisfaction and mine. I want to sav that the 
report published in Texas emanating from myself, as published and 
as quoted in one of the local papers in Nogales, is practically cor- 
rect, is a practically correct report of the statement that I made, 
but we will not pursue that further at this time. 

What have been the conditions with reference to law and order, 
or violence and disturbance. in the State of Sonora particularly, 
and generally on the west coast of Mexico during the last 8 or 10 
years? 
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Mr. Curtis. Well, of course, during the revolutionary period the 
were fighting, and they were not good. but now 

Senator Fart. What do you mean by revolutionary period? 

Mr. Curtis. Especially since 1910. 

Senator FarL. Up to when? 

Mr. Curtis. I haven't the date in my mind: you might say up 1 
the Madero revolution. practically. There has been no fiehting dow 
there to speak of, you know better than I do, but I should thin 
three years 

Senator Farr. Mr. Madero was recognized immediately by th 
Government when he was elected as President, or declared ele ti 
President of Mexico. Madero’s revolution, if you recollect, result: 
in the resignation of Gen. Diaz, and by agreement, the substituti 
of Mr. de la Barra as President pro tempore, followed by an ele 
tion resulting in the election of Francisco Madero. Mr. Made 
was deposed or resigned. and. I believe. later was murdered, ear 
in 1918. No government in Mexico was recognized by this Gover 
ment then until October, 1915, when Mr. Carranza was recogniz 
byv this Government. formally recognized as the de facto herd of 11 
government in November, 1915. Now. the vears prior to the re o 
nition of Carranza you have reference to as the revolutiona 
period ? 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t remember the date. but the time we had tl 
last trouble was at the time Villa came over to Sonora; I think 
am correct in stating that was the last fighting we had in Sonora. 

Senator Fart. That was early in 1916? 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t remember the date, Senator; but, as a matt 
of fact, during the period there has been much less fighting, mu 
less disturbance on what we call the west-coast States; that is pr 
cipally Sinaloa and Sonora, than there has been in other parts 
Mexico. Their troubles and disturbances have been prolonge 
Ours have been very short. We speak of the west coast because th 
is practically the part of Mexico, to the west of the Sierra Mad 
Mountains, that we are interested in and we know very little abo 
the interior of Mexico. 

Senator Farr. Well. assuming the fact, as it is, that the last fight: 
vou speak of was in the early part of 1916 when Obregon, bringi 
his troops through the United States, participated in the defeat 
Villa—Pancho Villa—at Agua Prieta and Naco? 

Mr. Curtis. And Hermosillo. 

Senator Fatt. And Hermosillo. I was speaking of the bord 
Did those occurrences end the disturbed conditions in Sonora ? 

Mr. Corris. I think that was about the end of the disturbed con 
tions; it has gradually been getting normalized and settled down. 

Senator FALL. They have been greatly improved? 

Mr. Curtis. Greatly improved. 

Senator Fatt. At the present time what are they ? 

Mr. Crnrtis. Thev are very good. Thev have their troubles 
reconstruction, getting their country back in shape the same as 
had in the Southern States after the Civil War. They are using ve 
good efforts and are sincere, I helieve, and doing their very hest to ; 
their States back in good condition. 

Senator Fant. You are speaking of the State authorities? 
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Mr. Curtis. State authorities; yes. 

Senator Farr. The administration of Calles, followed by that of 
de la Huerta up to the last few days, has been satisfactory generally 
to the Americans in Sonora ? 

Mr. Curtis. I think there has been some preparation of strikes in © 
the State, but there has been no actual occurrence; whether there 
will be strikes or not remains to be seen; but, as a matter of fact, it 
has been feared there would be trouble. I met Gen. de la Huerta 
and I have a great deal of faith in him; I believe he is trying to do 
the fair thing. He is anxious to get his State to producing; he surely 
talks sincersly and friendly with us; he has a lot of justice and fair- 
ness in his talk. He might talk to some one else differently, but that 
is our experience, just coming back from the trade excursion. 

Senator FALL. Your experience has not been confined merely to this 
recent trade excursion down there? 

Mr. Curtis. No; but with de la Huerta, which is the first time I 
met him on this trip. 

Senator Farr. Is he the present governor? 

Mr. Curtis. The present governor of the State of Sonora. 

Senator FALL. You don’t know whether he has been called to the 
City of Mexico from the governorship of Sonora? 

Mr. Curtis. No; I don't; I don’t think that is official. 

Senator Farr. You noticed the announcement in the paper? 

Mr. Curtis, A great many of these announcements in the paper we 
don't take very seriously. 

Senator Farr. How is the business in the Yaqui Valley now—the 
agriculture? 

Mr. CrrTIs. On the other side it is very good, and improving; on 
this side of the river it is very dull on account of the Yaqui Indians. 

Senator Far. Do you know anything about the recent negotiations 
between the State government and the Yaqui Indians in reference 
to peace and other matters ? 7 

Mr. Curtis. Nothing definite, except what Gen. de la Huerta 
told me. 

Senator Farr. Did you see any Yaqui Indians on your trade trip? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Were they armed? 

Mr. Curtis. Apparently we saw a thousand from the car windows, 
and at Oro Station I don’t know how many, some at the station and 
more out in the bushes; those that we saw at the station were armed, 
I think; besides there were a great many at Hermosillo that were 
there to negotiate peace terms. 

Senator FALL. You don’t know the result of the negotiations? 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t know; I don’t think it is concluded. 

Senator Farr. Do you know of any trouble of a violent character 
with the Yaqui Indians in the last month anywhere close to the 
border of Arizona? 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t recollect about it. 

Senator Farı. Do you know where the Mascarefia ranch is? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. South of Lochiel, or in that direction? 
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Mr. Curtis. It seems to me I heard something about it. but I wa: 
away. I think that was during the trade excursion; I did not ren 
anvthing about it. 

Senator Fart. You don’t know whether it was true, as reported 
that there were nine Mexican soldiers killed. as reported, by thy 
Yaqui Indians within a half mile of the border? 

Mr. Curtis. I do not. 

Senator FALL. You did hear something of it? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir; I heard something of it, but nothing very 
definite. 

Senator Fann. They are shipping a great many tomatoes out o 
Mexico now, are they not—out of Sonora? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. sir; mostly out of Sinaloa. 

Senator Farr. Coming through Nogales? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Reported about 1,400 cars? 

Mr. Curtis. I presume there has been at least that—not 1,400 cars 
no; I don’t think so: I don’t know what the crop would be: I don’ 
Imagine the whole season would be less than 2.000 cars, I shoul 
imagine. 

Senator Farr. No; I don’t mean that there has been shipped: bu 
what has been and would be shipped, approximately 1,400 cars? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. The garvanzo business has been pretty good i 
Mexico in the last few years ? 

Mr. Currts. Yes, sir; it is a very important crop. 

Senator Farr. There has been a great many shipments throug 
Nogales of garvanzo? 

Mr. Crrris. Yes, sir; I don’t remember the figures: I think th 
last year the market price was something like $45,000,000 worth «€ 
garvanzo that went through Nogales. 

Senator Farr. They were in bond generally to what country? 

Mr. Curtis. Well, mostly consumed in Spain and Cuba and Port 
Rico, and in all the Spanish countries. Some go to Italy and soni 
go to France, and a few used in the United States. 

Senator Fain. There is no friction. in so far as vou know, betwee 
the American property owners in Sonora and the State government : 
Sonora pending at the present time? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir; the Richardson Construction Co.—I woul 
not sav about the Government, Senator. but the Richardson Cor 
struction Co. has a case on with the Mexican Government in cou 
being thrashed out in Mexico City now, a question of the difference « 
their opinion as to the value of their concession; that is, the judici: 
question that is in the court. 

Senator Farr. Originating from an attempt to forfeit their co 
cession ? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir: claiming that thev did not comply with t? 
cerms of their concession. 

Senator Farr. They are not only in trouble with reference to tl 
national concession but also in some trouble with reference to tl 
State attempting to take certain portions of the land? 

Mr. Curris. I don’t think the State has any—this is just of 
hand—I don’t know the conditions, of course; I have understood th: 
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the State did not have any of their lands now. I believe I have 
heard, Senator, there 1s some law whereby agricultural land on a 
ditch not being used, that under certain conditions people can work 
it. I am not familiar with that law, but I believe they have a law 
to compel people to cultivate their cultivable land. 

Senator Farr. Have you had your attention called to what is 
known as the agrarian law of the State of Sonora? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. Have you had any talk with Gov. de la Huerta 
conerning the enforcement of that law? 

Mr. Curtis. I told Gen. de la Huerta—we talked very friendly 
with Gen. de la Huerta, he talked friendly to us. We told him that 
the agrarian law was an unfortunate law for them to have on their 
books, for the reason it deterred people from coming and opening up 
their country, from considering it at all, for the reason that that law 
provided that the land should be cut up in small pieces, and it was im- 
possible to carry out any large irrigation project with that law. He 
said that the law had never been put into effect, had never been en- 
forced and did not have anv idea that it would be; the probability 
is that it might be changed. He could not see why the people at large 
should take that law seriously. We told him that the reason we 
thought it would be was because it was on their statute now, and 
that it did keep back development. 

Senator Fatt. He thought it would not be enforced, and that it 
should not interfere with development? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir; he thought it would be rescinded. 

Senator FALL. It would be rescinded ? 

Mr. Curtis. That is the way he felt; of course, he is not in control 
of the State congress. He is simply governor; they do what they 
think is their duty; he does what he thinks is his; I don’t think he 
would dominate Congress as has been done in some other periods. 
He was not in sympathy with that law. 

Senator Farr. Did he say anything to you concerning any protest 
by the United States Government ? 

Mr. Curtis. He did not. 

Senator Farr. He did not tell you? 

Mr. Curtis. No, sir. 

Senator Far. That he had had the matter up himself with the 
United States Government ? 

Mr. Curtis. No, sir. 

Senator FALL. I might call your attention to the fact that on Dc- 
cember 5, 1918, the Department of State received from E. M. Lawton, 
American consul at Nogales, a telegram and report in reference to 
the then proposed agrarian law. and the labor laws of the State of 
Sonora that were then pending in Congress. That on March 20, 1919, 
the State Department of the United States, dealing directly with the 
consul at Nogales, instructed him to bring to the attention of the ap- 
propriate State authorities the fact that the American Embassy at 
Mexico City had been instructed to renew protest previously made 
against the proposed agrarian law, referring to advices given them 
pursuant to instructions contained in department’s former telegram. 
Mr. de la Huerta, you sav, did not call your attention to that? 

Mr. Certis. No, sir. 
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Senator Farr. He did not call vour attention to the protest of the 
American Government to the State government of Sonora concerning 
this law? 

Mr. Curtis. No, sir; he did not. 

Senator Farr. You did not know that this Government had had the 
matter up before this law was passed protesting then ? 

Mr. Curtis. No. sir. 

Senator Fart. [Te did not, as you stated a little while ago, call your 
attention to the fact that the Government had had the matter up wit] 
him since the passage of the law, our Government ? 

Mr. Curtis. No. sir. 

Senator FALL. Of course, he did not tell vou that he had rephed i 
an entirely different way directly over his own signature to our Gov 
ernment ? 

Mr. Curtis. No. sir. 

Senator Farr. I do not intend to place this matter in the record ex 
cept for vour information, to say to vou that the committee has in it 
possession’ u letter, an official letter from Mr. de la Huerta upon thi 
subject which is entirely contrary to the statement which he made per 
sonally to you in reference to the enforcement of this law. and tha 
the American Government has renewed its protest against the enforce 
ment of the law. For your private information, not for the public 
(Here the witness read said letter.) You can not always tell fron 
private conversation what may be going on officially? 

Mr. Curtis. No. sir. 

Senator FALL. As a matter of fact the people—many of the peopl 
I presume those at Nogales—have an idea that the protests of thi 
Government to the Mexican Government in reference to their offici: 
action in matters of legislative decrees, etc., have been largely in refer 
ence to oil ? 

Mr. Curtis. I think that is the general opinion; yes. 

Senator FALL. You did not know this Government had up direct] 
with the National Government and directly with the State gover: 
ment in reference to protests? 

Mr. Curtis. I knew Mr. Lawton had this matter up with the Stat 
Department at the time he had it up. I did not know about a form: 
protest. 

Senator Farr. If this law was enforced in the State of Sonora ho 
would it affect the interests of Americans as well as Mexicans ownin 
land in the State? 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t remember, Senator, how small the divisio! 
were to be made, but—— 

Senator Fant, Assuming that the largest possible holdings coul 
be 20 hectares, we will say, for grazing purposes. which would | 
approximately 50 acres, how would it atfect the American owners’ 

Ír. Curtis. Well, it would affect them adversely. I don't thn 
there are very many American holdings over there except the grant 

Senator Farr. You know Mr. B. A. Packard? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir; Mr. Packard's lands, it would affect the 
adversely—bad. 

Senator Fart. How about this company vou spoke about—tl 
Richardson Construction Co. ? 

Mr. Curtis. It would be very bad: they have approximately 55: 
000 acres, as I remember, in the Yaqui Valley. 
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Senator Fart. Which they have been attempting to redeem for 
agricultural purposes? 

Mr. Curtis. It is practically all agricultural land. ; 

Senator Fant. Assuming that the total agricultural acreage would 
not be one-tenth of that I just spoke of, it would seriously affect it ? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. l 

Senator Farr. How about the Slaughter ranch ? 

Mr. Curtis. I am not familiar with that. 

Senator Farr. You are familiar with the number of cattle that 
usually graze upon a given area in Sonora? 

Mr. Curtis. Í suppose 1 to 12 or 15 acres. 

Senator Far. A fortunate owner who had the land would carry 
that now? 

Mr. Curtis. Or more than that. 

Senator Fai. There are numbers of other Americans owning com- 
paratively large farms in Sonora? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Those owning the amount of land which I sug- 
vested, and this amount I named as being the amount that the law 
provided, I simply put it at that large figure for the purpose of 
illustration; it would affect injuriously all those people? 

Mr. Curtis. Oh, yes. | 

Senator Farr. Now, under the law itself, would they receive any 
benefit for the land so taken away from them? 

Mr. Corrs. I really don’t know what the provisions would be 
under that law. 

Senator Farr. Do you know what the bonded indebtedness of the 
State of Sonora is? 

Mr. Curtis. I do not; I don’t know that they have bonds; I am 
not familiar with that. 

Senator FALL. Do you know whether any bonds issued by the State 
or by the National Governments in Mexico at any time are being 
paid, or the interest thereon is being paid ? 

Mr. Curtis. No: I think they are not.. 

Senator Farr. What would you regard as the value of an agrarian 
bond of the State of Sonora of the par value of $3 at the present 
time ? 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t think think it would be very good security. 

Senator FALL. You would not like to sell your land and be com- 
pelled to accept agrarian bonds? 

Mr. Curtis. No; I would not. 

Senator Farr. Do you think if the United States Government in 
its communication had made the statement that the purpose of par- 
ing for confiscated lands under said bonds—agrarian bonds of the 
State of Sonora—don’t you think the position of the Government, 
that it would be practically confiscatory, would be correct ? 

Mr. Curtis. You might call it confiscation. It is a plan of theirs 
to give bonds I would not consider as very 

Senator Fanti. You, as a banker, would not consider a very desir- 
able investment ? 

Mr. Curtis. No; I would not consider it a safe bond. 

Senator Farr. Then you think the United States would be correct 
in oe to the Mexican Government it would be practically con- 
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Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Particularly in view of the fact they have no court 
to condemn the property, but simply a commission appointed to fix 
the valne? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes; but I have not heard of that action being taken, 
and in the second place thev claim there is no appropriation for any 
commission to enforce that law. That is what they state, what ther 
told us. 

Senator Farr. That is very much like the provisions of the consti 
tution of Mexico which prohibits any minister of any denominatio 
holding services in Mexico, or preaching in any church or privat 
house, unless he is a native-born citizen of Mexico, and the suspensio1 
of that by Mr. Carranza in some particular instance where he invite 
the preachers in and told them he would not enforce that provisio! 
of the constitution. This law in Sonora in reference to taking ovet 
this property is in that situation, it will not be enforced as long a: 
Mr. de la Huerta is there? 

Mr. Curtis. Apparently that is the situation; yes; and to the bes 
of my knowledge it has not been enforcect. 

Senator Faux. Your information is correct, it has not been enforce 
as far as we know. 

Mr. Curtis. We explained to them that the agrarian law was jus 
as bad for them as anybody, due to the fact it kept capital out o 
their country. Article 27 keeps capital out of Mexico. They hav 
been through a terrible experience in the revolution; they have hac 
their established Government very much upset, and are trying tı 
get on their feet with a new bunch of Government officials. 

Senator FALL. You are speaking of the Government of Mexico? 

Mr. Curtis. The whole Government of Mexico, the whole of Mexic 
putting in effect. article 27, and this agrarian law, keeping out for 
eign capital. If a bank is going to loan money to vou the las 
analysis is, could they go into court and get a judgment for the debt 
if they could get a judgment could thev get execution on vour pro] 
erty and take it to satisfy the debt? Down there it is—if vou wer 
to use that analysis, you could get a judgment, no doubt, for vou 
debt, you could get execution probably, but you could not take th 
property to satisfy that debt. Now. in any country we must hav 
the last analysis for collecting your debt. They keep capital out 
their country, and they need capital down there to reestablish an 
develop the country, just as much as we needed money to build rai 
roads in the Middle West, when we had to go to Europe and sell ou 
securities; they could have come in at that time and gotten judgmen 
and gotten execution, and taken our railroads if we had not pai 
our interest. Mexico at large is interested in seeing that the countr 
is developed, and it is interested in having plenty of work for tl 
poor people. and having a lot of people producing to reduce taxatio: 
That was why Sonora and those people down there through Sono1 
should be made to stimulate production, get a lot of men produein: 
consequently taxation would not fall heavily on anvone. 

Senator Fart. Did the people of the west coast appreciate you 
views? 

Mr. Curtis. Exactly; we talked to them lke we were conferrin 
with you; we had no hesitancy about criticizing, and sometimes w 
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got a favorable or adverse reply to our suggestions. We went down 
there with a friendly feeling, and to stimulate better feeling, and I 
know, I remember at the time of our planning to go in that country, 
it was impossible for everybody to get passports, and while it is 
customary to get identification cards on the border we did not like 
to take in a lot of people so the State Department would say we 
abused that privilege, so to put it up fair, we telegraphed them 
asking if they would give the authorities permission to grant us 
identification cards for fellows to go in the last minute, to go on the 
excursion, which they declined. We took it up with our Senator, 
who was the last resort, and he went and explained the situation to 
the State Department and they gave us that permission; we tele- 

aphed to them and explained to them we were going down there 
in good faith, to get in closer touch with the people down there to 
stimulate a better feeling, and better relations, and we were sur- 
prised the State Department would decline us that, because we felt 
if our people along the line would try and do some charitable work 
instead of criticizing them so much we might come to a good deal 
better understanding. The attitude of many of the people is simply 
to criticize and antagonize all the time instead of getting in and giv- 
ing them your hand; we felt that we were going down there trying 
to cooperate with them, and be of some service if we could. They 
treated us very well and we tried to treat them just as well as they 
treated us. 

Senator Fart. Mr. de la Huerta took your view officially ? 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t know what you mean by officially, Senator. 

Senator Farr. He was the official who spoke to vou in reference to 
vour statement of the effect, possible and probable effect, of this 
agrarian law, and gave you to understand it would not be enforced? 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t know why that would be. He said that it had 
not been enforced, and so why worry. 

Senator Fanti. And so why worry? 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t remember that he said definitely it would not 
be. but he gave me the impression it was not a serious thing to for- 
eigners, or anybody else to worry about. 

Senator Farr. What else does it need to be enforced, except his 
putting it in force, his act as executive; it is the law if he proclaims 
it 1s in force. 

Mr. Crrtis. I suppose nothing. 

Senator FALL. If he is removed or resigns, and some one else saw 
it a little differently, and he became governor—for instance, 1f Gen. 
Dieguez should become governor, he could enforce it immediately ? 

Mr. Curtis. I suppose so. 

Senator Faux. So the continuation of the very pleasant relations 
which have grown up between the citizens here and citizens there 
depend verv largely upon the will of who happens to be in office 
in Sonora: the same thing is true, to a large extent, in the entire 
Republic. is it not? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes; I suppose so. 

Senator Faun. Did vou know that. the enforcement of article 27 of 
the constitution has not yet been adopted by the National Congress? 

Mr. Curtis. I did not; no, sir. 

Senator Fart. Did you know that the protest of this Government 
against the enforcement clause of article 27 has been made against 
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Mr. Carranza’s edict, and not against enforcement by any act of 
Congress? 

Mr. Curtis. No: I did not know that. I knew that our Government 
had protested; I did not know the technique of the objection. 

Senator Farr. You have not had your attention called to the re- 
ply—any reply by Mr. Carranza to any position of our Government 
against the enforcement of confiscatory decrees? 

Mr. Curtis. Nothing in an authentic way, only what is in our 
papers. 

Senator FALL. I might call vour attention to an authentic declara- 
tion by Mr. Carranza on that subject. He stated that “ If the diffi- 
culty could not be settled except by war or intervention he was sorry. 
but was prepared to confront this alternative.” Apparently he did 
not like the reference in my former communication to the possibility 
that the United States Government would have to protect the prop- 
erty of its citizens. The alternative is war; if so, he was prepared 
for it. Do you think it is the duty of this Government to protect 
property of its citizens in Mexico? 

Mr. Curtis. I do; that was in the plank of the last presidential [ 
campaign. I think it is the duty of all Governments to look after its 
citizens. 7 

Senator Fatt. You have always expressed yourself that way in 
reference to Mexico—that it is the duty of this Government to pro- 
tect 

Mr. Curtis. I do. I think it should have better diplomatic rela- 
tions. It seems like the whole thing from beginning to end has been 
antagonistic—ahsolutely all antagonistic—instead of giving a help- 
ing hand. I.don’t know how the interior might be, but the people on 
the west coast are very glad to cooperate. I can not understand 
why the people of the interior should not be the same if thev had 
the right men to treat with them. 

Senator FALL. Suppose, Mr. Curtis, for a moment if some one else 
than Mr. de la Huerta, in whom you have confidence, became gov- 
ernor of Sonora and sought to enforce this agrarian law, do you think 
it is the duty of the Government of the United States to see that it is 
not enforced? 

Mr. Curtis. I do. 

Senator Farr. Then, if this Government protests and savs it will 
not allow it to be enforced, this Government is doing its duty that 
far? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 7 

Senator Fart. And, with reference to the National Government. 
where it is not purely a State matter. if this Government has notified 
the Mexican Government that it will protect the rights of its citi- 
zens, then it is doing its duty that far? | 

Mr. Curtis. Doing exactly what all others 

Senator Farr. All others are doing? 

Mr. Curtis. That is, the European countries are doing. 

Senator Fan. If it is answered by the statement that that means 
war and “I am prepared for it,” why, diplomacy has come to an end 
there? 

Mr. Curtis. It looks to me most extraordinary, and a surprising 
thing to me. I can not see how a man would be so undiplomatic as 
to make a statement like that. 
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Senator Fatt. Yet Mr. de la Huerta has declined to make a state- 
ment to the United States in reference to the agrarian law such as 
he made to you privately ? 

Mr. Curtis. Of course, that is a Federal law. That was his opin- 
ion. Isn’t that a Federal law? 

Senator Far. No; the constitution of 1917 permits it. 

Mr. Curtis. Permits it; that is right. 

Senator FALL. And the State has done it in this instance, and it 
is up to Mr. de la Huerta, as I stated there, to enforce it or not. The 
protest of this Government was first to the State government, ani 
then to the National Government, and answered bv the National 
Government, and later answered by the State government. 

Mr. Curtis. Of course, that does not say what the State congress 
will do with that again. 

Senator Farr. The State congress has enacted the law. 

Mr. Curtis. I mean the law. 

Senator FaLL. Oh, a new congress may repeal it; we hope the in- 
fluence of you gentlemen along the border, who are on friendly terms 
with them, will have some effect. Now, Mr. Curtis, was there an 
armed. conflict in Nogales in August, 1918, between the Government 
soldiers on this side and some of the citizens and Mexican citizens 
and soldiers in Nogales, Sonora ? 

Mr. Curtis. I believe about that date. 

Senator FaLL. There were a good many people killed? 

Mr. Curtis. Several. That was in 1918? 

Senator Fatu. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis. I was not at Nogales at that time. 

Senator Fatt. Do you know whether the Chamber of Commerce 
at Nogales at that time appealed to the United States Government — 
for additional troops? Whether they appealed through Senators of 
the United States Senate to send them artillery, etc. ? 

Mr. Curtis. I think they did appeal; I don’t remember about the 
date. I know we appealed to.the Senators several times to give us 
more troops after those troubles. 

Senator Fatt. You don’t think troops are needed there now, do 
vou? 

Mr. Curtis. Well, I don’t think—I think they ought to have some 
troops stationed along the border. 

Senator Fart. Why? 

Mr. Curtis. Well, it is the frontier; you never can tell what might 
come up. I think we are entitled to a moderate number of troops. 
Thev are having trouble over in Texas all the time, raids along the 
border. We have a good many new laws now, to stop arms and 
ammunition, if you are going to have those laws—vou can not expect 
the customs department to guard that line. It is a big, long line— 
then, I think it is proper to have soldiers along the border, anyway. 

Senator FALL. The law in reference to arms and ammunition is a 
eneral law; it applies to the Canadian border as well as the Mexican 
order. It is not necessary for us to have troops along the Canadian 
border. 

Mr. Curtis. I did not know that; I thought it applied to the 
Mexican border. 

Senator Far. It is not necessary for the United States to main- 
tain troops on the Canadian border, is it? 
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Mr. Curtis. I don’t think so. 

Senator Fann. It is about as long as the Mexican border? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Senator Farr. That is because Canada is a peaceful country liki 
the United States, is it not? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fann. So far as the Mexican border is concerned, why we 
are a peaceful people, and in Nogales, and on this side of the border 
are we not? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. It is not necessary to keep troops here to protec 
the law-abiding citizens over here, is ìt? 

Mr. Curtis. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. Why is it necessary to keep troops along the border 4 

Mr. Curtis. You have got a lot of bad conditions, such as Villa. 

Senator Farr. Villa is not in Sonora. 

Mr. Curtis. He is on the other border. and whatever would happe! 
on the other border would no doubt influence the whole policy of th 
United States and Mexico. You can not consider. so far as the polic) 
of the United States goes, to any particular State in Mexico. I 
would be a policy toward the Republic of Mexico. 

Senator Far. Of course. you realize that since the reorganizatior 
of the United States Army the Army is very much depleted. We ar 
asking for troops now to bring it up to its standard. to even 250,00! 
men. We haven't them, and we do need troops. If they are no 
needed at Nogales why they may be needed at other places. Now, di 
vou think it is safe to withdraw the troops from Nogales? 

Mr. Curtis. I think there ought to be troops at Nogales: cer 
tainly as long as they have them along the border. 

Senator Farr. Suppose they withdraw them from other borders 
do vou think it would he safe, and would vou be satisfied? 

Mr. Curris, Tf they withdrew them from Texas points. and Nev 
Mexico, I think we could—we would be satisfied to have them with 
drawn as at any point. 

Senator Farr. Let’s speak frankly, Mr. Curtis. Are you willin: 
to have troops—voun are speaking now, you are a business man there 
vou are chairman of the chamber of commerce—would vou be satis 
fied to have the American troops at Nogales withdrawn ? 

Mr. Curtis. No: I think we would be satisfied to have them re 
duced to a smaller number. 

Senator Fann. About what number do you think would be suffi 
cient? 

Mr. Curtis. Suppose we reduce them down—I don’t know wha 
would he convenient—I suppose five or six hundred: something o 
that sort would be about as small a working unit as you could havo 

Senator Farr. Do vou think that they need troops at—a squad 
sav. of four or five men—at Ruby or Arivaca, west of Nogales? 

Mr. Curtis. T think it is a good thing to have them there: ther 
are smuggling trails over there: there were a couple of fellows kille: 
there the other dav. I think it is very proper. 

Senator Farr. Do vou know that American troops on the borde 
at Lochiel, immediately after this little occurrence which I asked you 
about south of the border, prevented Americans from going ove 
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there into Mexico because of the danger that might ensue to them, 
and would not allow them to go across unless they had some object ! 

Mr. Curtis. I did not. 

Senator Farr. Do you think a precaution of that kind was proper 
precaution for the American troops to take? 

Mr. Curtis. Oh, they get excited after those fights. I think any 
precaution of that sort is very wise. 

Senator Fart. The conditions had been good, but you found you 
needed not only what troops you had in Nogales in August, 1918, 
but vou asked for more, didn’t you? 

Mr. Curtis. I was not there, Senator, at that time. I believe that 
is true, though. 

Senator Fant. And they have maintained practically the same 
number of troops there since? 

” Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. But you don’t think they need them now? 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t think they need as many; no, sir. 

Senator Fart. Do you think probably 500 would be sufficient along 
at Nogales, immediately along that border? 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t know how they divide them up, Senator, but 
I presume at Lochiel, I don’t know whether they have one or two 
troops, and at Arivaca one or two troops. 

Senator Farr. They are appealing to this committee now to sce if 
it can not get troops, and that is in Arizona. 

Mr. Curtis. I think they ought to have a troop or two of Cavalry 
out in those places; it is open country. 

Senator Farr. When do you think conditions along the border 
will be such that the United States need no longer muntean troops 
at all in Arizona? 

Mr. Curtis. It will take a pretty good prophet to answer that 
question, I don’t know. 

Senator Farr. You have no reason, from your knowledge of 
Mexico, to anticipate there will be any armed disturbance in the 
State of Sonora? 

Mr. Curtis. Why, of course, at every election they have talk of 
a revolution. 

Senator Farr. You have heard such talk? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. And the election will be held in June, this vear? 

Mr. Curtis. I believe so; yes. 

Senator Farr. Gen. Obregon, who is a citizen of Sonora, is a can- 
didate for the presidency ? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Gen. Pablo Gonzales, who has been in command of 
the Army around in the city of Mexico is also a candidate? 

Mr. Ccurtts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. And there are various other candidates of whom 
we have all heard ? 

Mr. Curtis. They have spoken of Bonillas, I don’t think he has 
formally announced yet. 

Senator Farr. There is talk that there may be revolutionary trou- 
bles in Sonora and along the border? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Fart. At any rate, you think American troops shoul 
remain along the border? 

Mr. Curtis. I do. I think we should have a good force. 

Senator Farr. Why should revolutionary troubles over the ele 
tion endanger the lives of American citizens on our own soil? 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, if some crazy fools come along and start som 
thing, that is the reason, Senator. That is the trouble that we has 
had. It is not the officers at Nogales. it is some stupid thing pulle 

off—not altogether stupid, but some overt act, such as ignoring tl 
authorities, and an unfortunate incident starts trouble. That 
the wav they start, vou know. 

Senator Farr. Have those unfortunate incidents happening start: 
on this side of the line? 

Mr. Curtis. I think usually: ves. 

Senator Farr. By Americans? 

Mr. Curtis. I think—I don’t want to be quoted as to the fact— 
I remember correctly in that 1918 instance that was some Mexic: 
ignored the American immigration man, and I think he was sh: 
and then somebody else shot. 

Senator Fant. Then that was the fault of the Americans in N 

gales? 

Mr. Curtis. You can not accuse them that way exactly. becau 
the customs guard there was doing his duty. and he stopped the fe 
low that ignored him; but it was one of those unfortunate thin, 
that seem to be along the border, along the frontier, where peop 
are not supposed to ignore your authority. 

Senator Far. Did the Mexicans on the Mexican side, from vou 
information obtained after your return—were they prepared fi 
anv trouble? 

Ir. Curtis. I was not there: I understood they were. 

Senator Farr. That they were prepared? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. You know. as a matter of fact. that was the repo 
of the United States Army? 

Mr. Curris. I think that is true. 

Senator Farr. That they were waiting for something of th 
kind to occur? 

Mr. Currts. You can not say that. I think that might be true : 
all countries. 

Senator Fart. The citizens of Nogales did not carry uns open! 
and cartridges around with them, starting trouble, did they? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; not with them; they did not on the other sid 

either. I have not observed that. I think very few people car 
guns; I don’t think you see them on the other side. 

Senator Farr. Then the trouble at Nogales originated throu; 
some official on this side? 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t know about that: I understood that w 
what started it. T don’t want to get mixed up. I was not there. 

Senator Farr. I don’t want to mix you up. 

Mr. Curtis. What I mean, I don’t want to get mixed up on t! 
facts. 

Senator Fatt. The committee is very much gratified to know, 
it has known prior to your testimony, that conditions along tl 
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west coast of Mexico have grown much better. Personally, I would 
be exceedingly gratified to know that conditions throughout the 
Mexican Republic were very much better than they have been and 
are. The conditions, however, from 1916 up to 1918—August, 1918— 
in Sonora were good, were they not? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. From the time that Villa 

Mr. Curtis. They always have been good, Senator. The Sonora 
people have never been troublesome people; they started out in the 
revolution; I think Mr. Bonillas was down there 

Senator Fatt. The American people of Arizona neither have been 
troublesome people? 

Mr. Curtis. No. sir. 

Senator Fart. They have never started any trouble with Mexi: 0? 

Mr. Curtis. No, sir. 

Senator FarL. You never have known of any raiding party going 
across into Mexico committing robberies or murders? 

Mr. Curtis. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. There has been no aggression to your knowledge, 
since vou have been here along the border, on this side into Mexico? 

Mr. Curtis. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. No acts of people on this side have placed in jeop- 
ardy the hives of the people of the town of Nogales, Sonora? 

r. Curtis. Absolutely not. 

Senator FALL. Can vou say the acts of Obregon and Villa and 
others in the border town of Nogales, Sonora, have not placed in 
jeopardy the lives of the people of your town, on this side? 

Mr. Curtis. I can not say—when Ooms came in, of course, there 
were some stray shots came into Nogales, Ariz.. but Obregon had 
no disposition to make any disturbance or any trouble on the Ameri- 
can ste when he came into town he came in in a very nice, orderly 
way. I don’t think you could put Obregon and Villa in the same 
category. I would say when Obresor came in unfortunately there 
were stray bullets that come to our side. but when Villa came in— 
Villa was a had element; he started trouble right off. : 

Senator Farr. Villa was there before Obregon came in? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. . 

Senator Farr. It was when Villa was there that Obregon attacked 
the town, and Americans on this side were hurt ? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farı. The same thing was true at Agua Prieta and at 
Douglas? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir; I think it was. In fact, I remember dis- 
tinctly it was. 

Senator Farr. You think Mr. Obregon has displayed very much 
oe care in his protection of American lives along the border than 

illa? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes; I do. Of course, if Villa was in town and the 
other party was attacking it was an unfortunate situation for the 
party attacking, but I don’t think the disposition of Obregon was 
ever to molest or harm anybody on the American side. 

Senator Far. And you think at that time that the disposition of 
Villa was to attack Americans? 
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Mr. Curtis. Well, I don’t know. He did absolutely, at that tim 
fire in Nogales; of course, he did absolutely fire on the America 
troops. 

Senator Fatt. Who was in command of the American troop 
then? 

Mr. Curtis. I have forgotten; I think Col. Sage. 

Senator FALL. Sage? 

Mr. Curtis. I think so. 

Senator Farr. Did the Obregon troops fire at all across the line 

Mr. Curtis. Oh, no. 

Senator Farr. Didn’t they come over the hill and fire into Ne 
gales? 

Mr. Curtts. Well, of course, not deliberately fire into the Unite 
States. According to my understanding, I presume it was one o 
the Obregon men that shot Stephen D. Little, but that was purel 
accidental. 

Senator Farr. Now, I want to say to you, Mr. Curtis, for you 
information and that of others, that this committee is not defen: 
ing Mr. Obregon or Mr. Villa or attacking them. The committe 
plays no favorities at all in its investigation. We are trying t 
ascertain the facts—some are gratifying, and some are pessimistic. 

Mr. Curtis. We are optimistic ourselves, because we feel ver 
happy and very encouraged over their condition. 

Senator Farr. Despite official action and the laws they have? 

Mr. Curtis. They might do better on many laws, vet, on the othe 
hand, many of our States in the United States make some ver 
crazy laws. They haven’t a monopoly on some of these foolish laws 
they have been making them all over the United States. 

Senator Farr. Then vou think that the law-making bodies an 
enforcing bodies in Mexico are on a parity with those in the Unite 
States? 

Mr. Curtis. No, sir; I don’t think so. I think they are doin 
their best, but I don’t think they measure up to our standard. 
think they are doing their best; sometimes I don't think we « 
our best. 

Senator Farr. Mr. Curtis. in your business in Mexico during tl 
war, particularly in the year 1918, do vou know how the garvan; 
erop of Mexico was handled, on the west coast? 

Mr. Curtis. What vear was that? ` 

Senator Farr. Say in 1918. 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t know that I remember the particulars about i 

Senator Farr. Do you know who financed it? 

Mr. Curtis. That was a year ago that we handled a good man 
I forget which it was in 1918; W. R. Grace & Co. handled a goc 
many. Wasn’t that the vear? 

Senator Farr. Yes: W. R. Grace & Co., of San Francisco ar 
New York, an American firm ? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Do you remember about the extent of their dealing 
in American money ? 

Mr. Curtis. Very large. 

Senator Farr. It amounted to about $6,000,000 ? 

Mr. Curtis. Six or seven. There was not over five million la 
vear. Might have been the high price brought it up to six. 

Senator Fatt. Where are those garvanzos shipped ? 
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z Mr. Curtis. Shipped to New York, San Francisco, Cuba, and 
pain. 

Senator FALL. Are they used by the allied countries or are they 
used in Spain and Cuba? 

Mr. Curtis. Spain is a big market, Cuba is a large market, Porto 
Rico is a large market, Italy even some, and France even to a smaller 
amount. 

Senator FALL. Do you think any of the garvanzo shipments 
reached France or Italy ? 

Mr. Curtis. I can not say about that; I don’t know. There were, 
however, a few sold in the United States. 

Senator Farr. How were they paid for—in what currency? 

Mr. Curtis. American currency. 

Senator Farr. Gold? . 

Mr. Curtis. Yes; a good many of them paid for in American gold. 

Senator Farr. At that time was there a rule, regulation, or law 
against the exportation of gold in this country except by permission 
of the War Trade Board? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Farr. Permission of the War Trade Board was obtained 
for the shipment of gold, wasn’t it, for handling the garvanzo crop? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. At that time the War Trade Board also ze per- 
mission to ship foodstuff from the United States to Sonora | 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Handled by Gen. Obregon at that time, flour and 
lard ? 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t know that you would say largely; he handled 
large amounts, of course. There were others handling it all the 
time. | 

Senator Farr. Then, while the United States were attempting to 
conserve for itself and its allies foodstuff they allowed gold to be 
exported into Mexico for the handling of a food crop, garvanzo? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. And then 

Mr. Curtis. And there were other things being produced, however, 
besides garvanzo. 

Senator Farr. For which gold was exported under orders of the 
War Trade Board? 

Mr. Curtis. Gold was not exported for that. 

Senator Farr. I am speaking of the exportation of gold which 
was prohibited? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Then foodstuff was being shipped out of Mexico 
in return for American gold? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. Still there was a necessity for importation into 
Sonora of American foodstuff needed for the Allies and people of 
the United States? 

Mr. Curtis. In less amounts; yes. 

Senator Fart. Yes; in a less amount. Now, Mr. Curtis 

Mr. Curtis. Of course, that was all done, Senator, through Wash- 
ington; that was not local. We did not know anything about that. 
That was arranged with the War Trade Board at Washington. 

4766—20—voL 2—4 
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Senator Farr. I am not inclined to be at all critical of the Nogale 
people. I think we will go into that a little bit further for you 
satisfaction. What currency or medium of exchange is used i 
commercial dealings with Sonora and the people in Nogales. 

Mr. Curtis. American gold, American paper and silver. 

Senator Fatt. American paper passes as current there? 

Mr. Curtis. It passes very well now. We took the matter u 
with the Federal reserve board for Arizona and we told them that 
we told the Federal reserve board that our experience ìn the la: 
year’s trade excursion was that American gold was very much : 
a premium, which made American paper money at a discount. T 
Federal reserve bank figured it was at a discount. We said no, 
is not at a discount, but they have to have gold and they will hay 
to pay anything for gold, and they have to get it. For instanc 
the Mexican Government saw that gold was made the basis for taxe 
two for one, and did not receive paper money. 

Senator Farr. They would not receive their own paper money 

Mr. Curtis. They did not have any paper money and would ní 
receive our paper money; they wanted taxes collected on a go 
basis, and we asked the Federal reserve bank why they did n 
turn loose a lot of American gold and go down there and see if v 
could not stabilize that condition; the money exchanges down the 
were getting a tremendous premium for gold and we suggested th 
they just try out and see if that gold came back again in just abo 
the amount that we sent out, and they said “ Al} right, we will t 
it. You might be right, and you might be wrong.” It broug 
paper money on a par with gold; it is a differential now. Our pap 
goes freely; they take it seriously and they take it just the same 
they would gold, except in some cases where they have to pay tax 
thev have to have gold. We corresponded with the Federal reser 
bank and they are very well satisfied. We found it was a good thi 
to do and not ship our supply of gold. 

Senator Farr. I have no doubt of that. Of course, I am not 
financier, but your explanation is entirely satisfactory to me. No 
as to the statement that vou made that they had no paper. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes; I take that back; they have paper, the bar 
paper is still outstanding but they don’t use it. 

Senator Farr. How about the paper money which they have? 

Mr. Curtis. The infalsificables—they are being used too. 

Senator Farr. They are being used; that is the national Mexic 
currency of the country; that is fiat money. Are they being accept 
in Sonora in small transactions? 

Mr. Curtis. People buy them; anybody importing into Mexi 
buys them, as part of their customs regulation is that they have 
pav so much with infalsificables. ` 

Senator Fatt. How much do thev pay? 

Mr. Crrtis. I don’t know; some certain percentage of the amou 

Senator Farr. I mean in buying it for the purpose of using it 
ee they use it, how much do they pay on the open mar] 
or it 

Mr. Curtis. A very small amount. I have not paid any attenti 
to it: we do not handle it at all, and I really don’t know. 

Senator Farr. You don’t handle it? 
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Mr. Curtis. No, sir. 

Ss Fatt. You would not accept it in your business transac- 
tions? 

Mr. Curtis. Well, we did handle a fiat money for a while, but we 
got in a lot of mix-up and trouble about it, and we thought it was 

etter for money brokers to handle it than for the banks. 

Senator FarL. You handled, as a matter of fact, from time to 
time, their State money? 

Mr. Curtis. We did at the beginning of the issuance. 

Senator Fart. You handled Villa money, and Madero money, and 
Carranza money? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes; we handled anything that came along for awhile 
and then discontinued it. 

Senator Farr. Any that you happened to have on hand at a cer- 
tain period was worthless? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. You presented me at one time with samples of va- 
rious issues of currency ? 

Mr. Curtis. It was not a good business for a bank; it brought 
about embarrassment for us. 

Senator FALL. And, as a matter of fact, infalsificables are only re- 
ceived by the Mexican Government, then, as a bonus upon payments 
which must be made in gold; are they not? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. And they are required to be paid in that way? In 
other words, for the purpose of getting it out of the way they re- 
quire you to pay a peso in infalsificables for $1 in gold, although $1 
in gold is the samet. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. That is their method of redeeming their outstand- 
ing currency ? 

r. Curtis. Yes, that is about the idea. 

Senator Far. Do you know what outstanding currency of the 
Vera Cruz issue was taken up in Mexico? 

Mr. Curtis. No; I haven’t any idea. 

Senator Far. Is there any Mexican gold in any appreciable 
amount on the West coast? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

o Farr. That, of course, is received at its bullion or coin 
value? i 

Mr. Curtis. No; it is received as a dollar on the basis of 

Senator Faux. Silver? 

Mr. Curtis. No; they are supposed to be on a gold basis. 

Senator Fart. Well, that is because in 1905 Diaz put Mexico on 
a gold basis, didn’t he? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farı. You say that one of the banks, and a bank of is- 
sue, which had branches over the Republic and doing business prior 
to the Madero revolution, was the Bank of Sonora, I alee you 
to testify to that? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Is that institution in existence now, the Bank of 
Sonora? 
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Mr. Curtis. I think it is; yes. 

Senator Farr. Where is it doing business? 

Mr. Curtis. It don’t do business at all, but it is in existence. 

Senator Farr. Has it an office and a representative? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes; they have had one in Nogales but they have 
not been doing business ın Nogales. 

Senator Fatt. Who is their representative down there, Mr. Wine- 

ar? 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t really know whether Brower or Winegar. Mr. 
Brower has been down in Mexico, I suppose Mr. Brower will be 
the bank’s representative, he has been down there a good deal lately. 

Senator.Fautu. They are no longer conducting a banking business 
in the State of Sonora? 

Mr. Curtis. No; with the exception, I suppose, they are collecting 
their notes. 

Senator Farr. Now, I want to ask you a hypothetical question: 
I base it on a case such as actually has occurred. Suppose that an| 
American citizen on this side of the line would come before this 
committee and testify that he has recently lost property on this side 
of the line by theft or robbery at the hands of officials of the Govern- 
ment of Mexico, supposedly stationed within the State of Sonora. 
and were to give facts to the committee; after reading this ‘veneral 
order issued by the Mexican Government to its consuls as to viseing 
passports, do you believe that American could go across into Mexic 
legally, that is, that his passport would not be viséed. 

Mr. Curtis. Where. at Sonora? 

Senator Farr. By the consuls? 

Mr. Curtis. I believe they would. I might be absolutely wrong. 
This order you showed me is absolutely new to me, as an official 
document. 

Senator Far. I am speaking now of a witness who might not 
think so well of some of the officials or people in Mexico with 
whom he might do business as you might with whom vou do busi 
ness. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Senator Fatt. Suppose he were to give evidence reflecting upo 
the conduct of officers of the National Government of Mexico a: 
against himself personally, do you think that under this order anu 
under the conditions that exist his passport would be viséd, anı 
he would be allowed to go over there ? 

Mr. Curtis. I tell you Senator, that is a long guess; the orde} 
says absolutely “no”; I am talking about the whole Republic o 
Mexico. 

Senator Farr. I am talking about Arizona, and a case prett) 
close to Nogales. 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t know; if they had orders to stop them. the: 
would refuse to issue the visé; but I have not heard of cases wher 
they have been. There have been a lot of Americans made complain 
to the Sovicty for the Protection of American rights and throug! 
our State Department. You know that a lot of them have mad 
complaints, and many of those people go right down there, bac] 
and forth, all the time. They have not reported to the Senator, bu 
they have reported to the State Department and they are silent. 
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Senator Farr. Have vcu seen publicity given to such reports by 
the State Department? 

Mr. Curtis. No; they don’t make them public. 

Senator Far. Then the Mexican Government would have no 
method of knowing it ? 

Mr. Curtis. No; that is true. But we used to have a society down 
there: it was not a big one, Society for the Protection of American 
Rights in Mexico, that several of us joined, it was on the same idea, 
and we did not put personally in any complaint. but I know several 
were put in by friends of mine and they would be sent to the State 
Department. and the State Department would send them over to the 
Mexican ambassador, and then they would go down to Mexico City 
and back to the governor of the State, and then the governor of 
the State would be peeved and make it more or less disagreeable for 
the fellows and ask them why they did not come directly to him. 
We would always go directly to the State authorities and we would 
tell them just what we thought about it, and they would adjust it in 
a very satisfactory manner to us. I am speaking of my own indi- 
vidual interests and others; it might take several weeks or a month 
to get it adjusted on a satisfactory basis. 

Senator Faun. You have referred to certain instances in which 
certain citizens have appealed to their own Government against 
acts of injustice and their protests were given to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment and the Mexican Government would in turn send them to 
the State authorities or to the border authorities of Mexico, and the 
authorities of the State would be peeved at the American citizens? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. You have referred to cases of that kind? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. Instead of that process we go right straight 
to the State authorities and we get very good satisfaction. 

Senator Farr. For something happening on this side of the line? 

Mr. Curtis. No. 

Senator Fatt. Whom would you go to? 

i Mr. Curtis. I did not understand happening on this side of the 
ine. 

Senator Fart. Suppose you had a ranch on this side of the line 
and the people on the opposite side of the border the officials, Army 
men, came across right into vour pasture and took your stock out 
and carried it into Mexico and you wanted a return of the property, 
what would you do? 

Mr. Curtis. Go to the American Government. 

Senator FALL. Suppose the American Government made protest 
to the Mexican Government, and the Mexican Government sent that 
protest to the very men who had committed the depredation ? 

Mr. Curtis. That is different; in that case I would go right to the 
American Government. Over here conditions are dierent from 
what those other fellows have over in Texas. 

Senator Farr. No; I am talking about Arizona. 

Mr. Curtis. Arizona? 

Senator Fatu. Arizona, yes; and New Mexico and Arizona in the 
immediate vicinity of Nogales. 

Mr. Curtis. I have not heard of any of those, except some of those 
cow men all the time have had trouble for many years, cattle driven 
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across the line and getting mixed up. I have thought more partici 
larly about the business of Americans in Mexico. 

Senator Farr. Do thieves come across the line from Mexico int 
Arizona from time to time? 

Mr. Curtis. I guess they do; I don’t know; they claim they do. 

Senator Farr. Have you ever known in the last two years of th 
Mexican authorities ever deporting or turning over to the America 
authorities any man accused of an offense on “this side? 

Mr. Curtis. I dont’ know of any specific instance. I know th: 
Col. Carnahan since he has been in Nogales has been in very clo 
touch with the Mexican authorities very frequently. 

Senator Farı. You are talking about the military law. We are ni 
under military law; I am speaking of the enforcement of the ever 
day law. 

Mr Curtis. I can not say about specific instances of cattle o 
fenders, but I know 

Senator Farr. I don’t mean for the extradition of a cow. There 
no extradition treaty in reference to the return of a cow; but I a 
talking about the return of a man charged with an offense again 
the law on this side of the line. Have you ever known of tl 
Mexican authorities in the State of Sonora 1n the last seven or eig! 
years ever returning a man who was wanted here for the violati 
of the law? 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t remember any specific instance but I kno 
this, since I have been on the council in Nogales with our mave 
we are in harmony with the peace officers on the Mexican side. Th. 
work together, they cooperate, I don’t know about the specific e 
tradition of any individuals, but. I know that they help each oth 
and those fellows over there are very decent with us in trying 
find pilferers on the American side who escaped across the Mexic: 
line and send them back. 

Senator Farr. Do you remember any instance? 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t remember any instance, vou can get th 
from Mr. Lowe. He will tell you that we are getting along ve 
nicely and that they work together. You could not ask for a 
better cooperation than we have had there. 

Senator Fann. That is a fact in reference to the military also? 

m M Curtis. I know that Col. Carnahan, who is the commandis 
officer in our district, has got along very well with the military m 
on the Mexican side and thev have fr equent conferences and th 
get along very well and they are disposed to help us in runni 
down these bad actors along the line. 

senator Far. I asked you if von could relate any particular 
stance where they have returned to this side any man wanted 
this side? 

Mr. Curtis. I don't remember, Senator. 

Senator Farr The cooper ration which you have spoken of | 
extended to the immigration department and to the collector’s « 
partment also? 

Mr. Curtis. I am not familiar with that, Senator. I don’t kn: 
how that works out. The best evidence of that would be oe re 
resentatives of those departments, that would be my opinion: I do 
know about that. 


— s 
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Senator Fatt. You ere aware of the fact, I presume, that this 
committee which is now sitting here is the committee of the United 
States Senate formed from the membership of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the United States Senate? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Do you read the Congressional Record? 

Mr. Ccrris. I do at times, Senator, I do not read it right along. 

Senator Fart. Have you ever been informed as to how this com- 
mittee was appointed, Mr. Curtis? 

Mr. Ccrris. Appointed by the President, I understood, I am not 
familiar with it though. 

Senator FALL. Do you know what instructions were given to the 
committee here? 

Mr. Curtis. No, sir. 

Senator FALL. And your impression has been it was appointed by 
the President ? 

Mr. Curtis. That is what I understood; yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Mr. Secretary, get me a copy of the resolutions 
under which this committee is acting. I will read to you the resolu- 
tions under which this committee is acting: 


SENATE RESOLUTION 106, 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized and directed to investigate the matter of damages ana 
Outrages suffered by citizens of the United States in the Republic of Mexico, 
including the number of citizens of the United States who have been killed 
or have suffered personal outrages in Mexico, and the amount of paper indem- 
nities for such murders and outrages; the quantity of damages suffered on 
account of the destruction, confiscation, and larceny of personal property and 
the confiscation and deprivation of the use of lands and destruction of improve- 
ments thereon; the number of citizens of the United States residing in Mexico 
at the time Porforio Diaz retired from the Presidency of Mexico, and the 
number of citizens of the United States at present residing in Mexico, and the 
nature and amount of their present holdings and properties in said country; 
and, in general, any and all acts of the Government of Mexico and its citizens 
in derogation of the rights of the United States or of its citizens; and for 
this purpose to sit at any time or place during the session of Congress or 
during recess, and with authority to subp@na such witnesses and documents 
as may be necessary, and to make a report of its findings in the premises to 
the Senate; and the said committee shall further investigate and report to 
the Senate what, if any, measures should be taken to prevent a recurrence of 
such outrages. 


The committee is appointed by the Senate itself, under the author- 
itv given in the resolution which I have read, and under the direc- 
tions and instructions—resolution 163 was reported out of subcom- 
mittee and adopted, and is as follows: 


SENATE RESOLUTION 163. 


Resolved, That the Suheommittee on Foreign Relations, appointed under 
authority of Senate resolution No. 106 to investigate Mexican affairs, be, 
and it is hereby, authorized to send for persons, books, and papers; to compet 
the attendance and testimony of witnesses; to administer oaths; to conduct 
hearings; to travel to and from any points where a sitting of the committee 
may be necessary; to employ interpreters, stenographers, clerks, and any 
other necessary assistants; and to provide for the care ard preservation of 
testimony, papers, and documents, 
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The expenses of said subconnnittee and its necessary assistants in 
charging its duties under the provisions of said resolution No, 16 an 
this present resolution to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, 
vouchers to be approved by the chairman of the subcommittee. 

Now, Mr. Curtis, have vou any reason to think that this commi 
from anything that vou have heard of the proceedings, in any 
has exceeded the authority or gone beyond the directions given | 
the resolutions which appointed it? 

Mr. Curtis. No. sir; I do not. Reading that, Senator, it seen 
me to read as though it was to find out the dark side more—to 
the damages to be paid and outrages that have been committed. 
so much as to get the true side. How does that read to vou? 

Senator Fat. No: vou are mistaken entirely, I read and em 
sized the last direction— 
and the said committee shall further investigate and report to the S 
What. if any, measures should be taken to prevent a recurrence of 
outrages, 

In other words, this committee must report upon the facts 
finds them, not only the specific facts of the amount of damag 
the specific acts under which the damage was done. but what, if 
measures shall be taken by the Government of the United Stat 
prevent a recurrence of such acts. 

Mr. Curtis. I understand. 

Senator Farr. Now, in doing so the committee has opene 
hearings with a general invitation everywhere it has had its 
ings, from Washington to Tucson, general invitation for every 
who wished to come forth to come before this committee and 
a statement in reference to the condition of affairs in Mexico, so 
we can conscientiously perform our duty as we see it in m: 
report to the Umited States through the Senate. The meeting 
open except where, at the request of the witnesses themselves, 
are held in executive session. We hold no executive session e 
where especially requested: where such is the case we do 
executive sessions, as we are authorized to do. 

This resolution was offered in the United States Senate by Sc 
King, of Utah, and referred in the ordinary course to the Fo 
Relations Committee, the F oreign Relations Committee unanim 
adopted same and directed me to make a report to the Senate. 
so, and the resolution was then amended in the United $ 
Senate, and as amended was adopted as it stands now without 
senting voice; every Senator present voted for it. The next r 
tion in reference to its powers, and giving the committee the ri; 
use any amount of funds in its discretion necessary, I was din 
to report out of the Foreign Relations Committee by a unan 
vote of that committee, and it was adopted by unanimous ve 
the United States Senate. The first act of the committee was offi 
to take up with the different departments of the United State 
ministrative departments, furnish them with a copy of the resol 
and take up with the different departments the matter of coope 
between the War Department, State Department, and the Tre 
Department, and the Department of Justice of the United $ 
the question of close cooperation between those departments an 

committee. The committee is exceedingly gratified to sav t 
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and takes this opportunity to state to the public that this coopera- 
tion up to date has been very close. 

The committee has been able, I think, to give to the departments 
information which was not furnished their offices. It has received, 
without any hesitancy, from the departments such information, 
official and otherwise, as it has requested. It is not a political com- 
mittee; the majority of the committee are of one party. It is con- 
stituted of three members, Senator Smith, of Arizona, Senator 
Brandegee, of Connecticut, and myself: I am chairman of the com- 
mittee. Under these directions we are in close cooperation with the 
different departments of the Government; we are directed sincerely 
to carry out the directions given us by Congress in good faith, with 
no animosity toward anyone, without bias or prejudice for or against 
anyone. I think I can say that, having 39 years intimate knowledge 
of Mexico and the Mexican people, irrespective of my own views 
founded upon intimate knowledge of Mexican people and officials 
of Mexico, there has not been a word of bias or prejudice or con- 
demnation uttered by any member of the committee in reference to 
any Mexican faction, revolutionary or otherwise, or in reference to 
any individual holding office in Mexico. In the course of its investi- 
gation the committee were confronted at San Antonio, Tex., with this 
condition: A great many witnesses were subpcened from Brownsville, 
the Big Bend District, and towns west. at San Antonio. Through its 
private sources of information the committee ascertained that Consul 
de la Mata at San Antonio wired his state department and wired the 
ambassador for instructions as to how witnesses appearing before 
this committee should be treated by himself and other consuls. 

The committee at once took the matter up with the State Depart- 
ment in Washington. Shortly thereafter appeared this general cir- 
cular issued bv the Mexican Government. Immediately secret ses- 
sions of this committee were forced to be held because witnesses who 
had business in Mexico stated that they could not go back to Mexico. 
In El Paso, Tex.. one witness who appeared before the committee 
went back with his passport, which had been honored at the Port of 
Nogales, desiring to return, asked that his passport be viséd; he 
wis not allowed to go into Mexico. In the case of the sheriff of 
one of our counties on the Rio Grande, having constant business 
across the border. he testified before this committee under subpona 
that visé of his passport was refused. In the case of one—two 
prosecuting attorneys. the Mexican authorities refused to visé their 
passports. They were American citizens and under compulsory 
process to attend the mectings. Those of you who know the border 
understand conditions here; we know conditions in Nogales; we 
know that four-fifths of your business is done with Mexicans. We 
know that people along this border have had very severe times in 
the last few years, those who have been doing business with Mexico, 
and that now, due to present conditions along the west coast, they 
have an opportunity to do business with Mexico without such 1m- 
mediate fear of loss as thev have been compelled to face in the past. 

This committee has associated with it several investigators. It 
has associated with it the regular intelligence officers of the United 
States Army. It has associated with it some of the officials of other 
departments of the Government; they make reports constantly to it, 
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and they have preceded the committee wherever it has gone; they 
have been in Nogales; they have interviewed citizens and have inter- 
viewed merchants, and they have absolutely reqnested all of those 
who have been interviewed that no publicity should be given to their 
names nor to any evidence which they might give, and they have 
testified only because they were served with process, and they have 
made these requests of this committee. The chairman of this com- 
mittee, in a letter to one of the oflicials of this committee in Wash- 
ington recently in reference to other matters, explained that certain 
conditions existed along the border which would hamper the work 
of the committee; this was in relation to the return of the committec 
to Washington, that. its work had been delayed due to just exactly 
the conditions which I have just stated—that is, to the order of th 
Mexican Government that no witness appearing before this com 
mittee should be allowed to return to Mexico. This order whicl 
vou have read. That that has been given general publicity and that 
the work of the committee was hampered. That a deplorable con 
dition existed in various places along the border. -The reason that 
Douglas and Nogales happened to be mentioned was because thi 
committee had concluded its business at other points along the borde! 
and was coming here next. Then, one reason the names of those tw 
places happened to be mentioned, the writer of the letter himsel 
deplored conditions as they have existed. 

Now, the reason I have made this statement to you is because o; 
the statement purporting to be signed by yourself and Mr. Barnes 

ourself as chairman or president of the Chamber of Commerce, am 

r. Barnes as chairman of the Young Men’s Business Association 
I believe, and because of the use of the language as reported in thi 
paper: “The business men of Nogales emphatically resent reflectior 
cast upon them by Senator Fall. In no matter pertaining tı 
America has Nogales ever shown the white feather. The busines 
men of Nogales are not afraid to testify before the Fall committec 
and desire the opportunity to present certain facts about Mexicc 
particularly the West coast, which might be enlightening to tha 
body.” The committee is grateful to you for the views which yoi 
have presented to this committee, which are enlightening to thi 
body in reference to the present conditions. “ Nogales business me 
do not see how a policy founded on low passion and hatred can bene 
fit us as a liberty-loving country or Mexico struggling to settle he 
internal difficulties.” Now, what did you have reference to in th 
statement, “policy founded on low passion and hatred ”? 

Mr. Curtis. All this stuff the papers were putting out—now, th 
newspapers were just full—for instance, the Los Angeles Time: 
they are not intended to bring about friendship between the tw 
countries. 

Senator Farr. Now, what do you refer to? 

Mr. Curtis. Hardly a day the papers don’t come out and say some 
thing tending to antagonize. 

Senator Farr. That is a rather broad statement, let’s see; can yo 
point out some specific instance ? 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t know that I can, Senator. But it seems to b 
the spirit of a whole lot of the newspapers to criticize all the timc 
They very seldom say anything good, or attempt to bring about be 
ter relations. Our policy in Nogales has been to bring about bette 
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relations instead of criticizing all of their people, and not criticize 
ourselves. They don’t pretend to be perfect. Our policy has been 
to cooperate and encourage instead of criticize. 

Senator Fart. Have you reference to the activities of the Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico? 

Mr. Curris. No; I did not refer to that. 

Pea as Farı. You referred to the activities of the Los Angeles 

Imes ¢ 

Mr. Curtis. Not specifically the Los Angeles Times; all papers 
seem to be getting out articles to antagonize and attack the Mexi- 
cans in general. That is our feeling. That was not intended for 
this committee so far as that goes. I think there was a whole lot 
of unjust criticism going out in the press, that is what we were criti- 
-cizing. Senator Smith was down in Nogales the other day, he said 
in an address that this committee was impartial, and glad to get evi- 
dence on both sides, so I considered this committee just as you said, 
that it is—up to that time I had thought it wanted only one side, 
after Senator Smith said that 

Senator Fai. But it was after Senator Smith’s address that you 
gave publicity to this statement? 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t consider that applies to your commission. 
That is an attack on the unjust criticism floating around through a 
large section of the country. 

agi Fart. Can you give us one instance of that unjust criti- 
cism 

Mr. Curtis. It is the disposition of a whole lot of people to take a 
crack at Mexico every time they get a chance; I don’t know of any 
particular instance, Senator. 

Senator Fart. Well, there have been statements of that kind, and 
other charges of that kind, same being made through the public press. 
You have not, of course, paid any attention to the printed hearings 
of this committee? 

Mr. Curtis. No, sir; I have not been here. 

Senator Farr. I mean for the last four months this committee has 
been holding hearings and sending them out? 

Mr. Curtis. I have read several, not very many. 

Senator Farr. Mr. Curtis, the charge was made, and made by a 
committee—a subcommittee of some committee in New York, the 
general committee, I have forgotten the name of it, composed of good 
people, of course; a certain subcommitte, dealing with Mexican af- 
fairs, with whom Dr. Inman was a prominent member, and a man 
by the name of McDonald, chairman, I believe, made exactly such 
charges as you just stated, but more particularly with reference to 
the activities of the Society for the Protection of American Rights; 
that they were filling up the papers with these charges against 
Mexico and the Mexican people; that this association and this com- 
. mittee was sending out subject matter for all the newspapers and 

. asking publicity for it. They voluntarily came before the com- 
mittee and stated their offer to appear had been rejected by the House 
committee which had been investigating affairs. These gentlemen 
were asked, like you, to particularize; they undertook to do so in refer- 
ence to two instances, one article published in a San Francisco paper 
and another published in a Washington paper. They charged that 
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the Society for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico l 
secured these articles and that thev were untrue and were calculat 
to inflame opinion; they were making a defense of the Carra 
overnment, issuing these special articles and sending them out 
free publication. Í would be glad for you to read the testimony 
Mr. McDonald, Mr. de Bekker, and Dr. Inman on that subject. 

Mr. Curtis. I would be glad to. 

Senator Farr. Then a director of the Association for the Prot 
tion of American Rights was called before this committee and \ 
examined and cross-examined as to the foundation for these t 
stories, which, it was charged, were published for the purpose of 
flaming opinion against Mexico. One was checked up with G 
Churchill behind it. in command of the Intelligence Department 
the United States Army. The other was also checked up, show 
that they were not guilty of seeking publicity or doing anyth 
which they could not prove and which was not founded in f: 
When we hear that general charges are made that papers are trv 
to inflame public opinion, why, we try to particularize, and in 
‘ase have we been able to find anyone that can do so better tl 
you now. 

Mr. Curtis. I say it is generalities. I can not state; it is just 
feeling that thev are: and it is the feeling of a great many. 

Senator Fann. Don’t vou think that feeling is—possibly that f. 
ing is encouraged by some of the publications, and the publ 
tions to the contrary, which charge this committee and certain 
terests in the United States with seeking intervention in Mexico 
their own personal interest ? 

Mr. Curtis. It might be. Now, let’s go down to this thing. 
far as Senator Smith goes I have known him ever since I came 
Arizona. He is a Democrat and I əm a Republican; I have ve 
for him several times. If I had thought he was a man of low | 
sion it is a cinch I would not have voted for him: and so far as 
are concerned I have known you a long time; I have the utn 
respect for vou as being a man of good character, so far as t 
goes, either one of you two gentlemen, as being men of good cha 
ter, and I would be sorry if you thought I was making a slan 
vou, because that was not in my mind. I think you men are f 
minded and are endeavoring to get the truth of this thing, an 
would be very, very sorry for vou to get the interpretation th: 
was making a slam at you personally, because that was not in 
mind. 

Senator Farr. So far as that goes, so far as I am concerned, I 
accustomed to criticism of a very much more virulent character t 
that contained in vour statement; even if vou had intended ) 
don't care anything about it, but any statement made by vou Am 
can citizens, tending to reflect upon the activities of this commit 
does a very great injustice and injury to your own country. 

Mr. Curtis. I agree with you. 

Senator Farr. If vou have reasons to believe that this commi 
is guided with some ulterior motive—I am perfectly aware of 
fact that it is reported here in Tucson that I am guided in my act 
ties in regard to Mexico because of my personal pecuniary intere 
I don’t care. The facts can easily be ascertained if they want 
ascertain them. 
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Senator Smiru. They are charging that vou and I are represent- 
ing the money interests of Mexico; that is the propaganda that they 
are circulating. It is ridiculous. I want to say in this connection 
that Senator ‘all's letter, of which vou complain, may have been 
somewhat due to me. I don’t know; I never asked the Senator about 
it, but I spoke to him about holding meetings at Douglas and No- 
gales. I told him that the business men told me that if they were to 
be called upon to testify that they would be subjected to the absolute 
loss of all their property that they had in Mexico, or their trade with 
Mexico, if they made a public statement before the committee, io 
their ruin, and there was no criticism of the very high spirit that 
Senator Fall and I both recognized in both the people of Douglas 
and Nogales, and that instead of casting any reflection on them, it 
was the contrary, whereas, knowing the condition of this, that a 
man would not be able to go into Mexico; it was not directed to 
Nogales or Douglas people, as to their attitude, because it would 
apply to all, but that was our purpose in stating the trouble to get 
testimony, because we had noticed the attitude of the witnesses who 
went before the committee; they had refused to visé the passport of 
witnesses who had been before the committee. It is hardly fair to 
put those men in that hole, and the committee can not afford verv 
well to do so. It was not a slur on the patriotism of those people. 

Mr. Curtis. I am frank to say that when that statement came out 
it kind of got under my hide. It did not consider I was a good 
enough American to do my duty, I was afraid to do my duty. I was 
very sorry it should come out to cast reflection on us. I did not think 
it was hardly fair. I think it is unfortunate. 

Senator FALL. I have no apologies to make for it. It stated the 
absolute truth in reference to Nogales, and with reference to Douglas. 
I am not at liberty to give the names of the witnesses to have been 
present who have made the same request; I am not at liberty to give 
the names of your own citizens and business men who have made that 
request of this committee, who have positively stated it would mean 
ruin to them if they testified in public. I must guard them just as 
we trv to guard the interests of any American citizens, and as we 
would guard any Mexican that came before the committee. 

Mr. Curtis. What you refer to, Senator Fall, about the information 
vou had from people in Nogales, I realize that you have sources of 
information, I have no doubt, confidential, and very lhkely better 
than I have. I am not criticizing you. 

Senator Fart. You did criticize us. 

Mr. Curtis. I did; but I can see now your side of it, that many 
people very likely have—— 

Senator Fan. I have been in Nogales since Christmas myself, vou 
did not know that. 

Mr. Curtis. I did not know that. There are two sides to the thing. 
vour information might not be—there might have been conditions 
that people might not have been free to come to me as they were to 
vou, knowing that the information was going with absolute con- 
fidence. . 

Senator Farr. Now, we had testimony given publicly here yester- 
dav afternoon of a witness, and we presume that every witness taking 
the oath here to testify to the truth, is testifying to the truth, and we 
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are prepared to defend him against any insinuations to the contrary 
until the facts are subnutted to prove that he was not—the witness 
testified openly here yesterday afternoon that certain murders an 
outrages committed down in Mexico, i in reference to one par ae 
it was attributed to the Yaqui Indians, while, as a matter of fact, 
was committed by Carranza soldiers. Do you feel that man’s cae 
port would be viséd if he attempted to go back? 

Mr. Curtis. That is a hard question, I don’t know whether 
would or not. Under that order, of course—that order is broac 
straight right off the shoulder, that they would be prohibited fro: 
gomg into Mexico. 

Senator FALL. And on account of your very pleasant association 
with the officials. the Mexican Government along the border, will vo 
ascertain immediately upon vour return to Nogales whether thi 
order has been received by the consul in reference to vis¢ing passport 
of Americans? 

Mr. Curtis. I would be very glad to. Can I get the date of tha 
please ? 

Senator Farr. That is the first question, and second, whether, i 
the event he has received this order, he will obey the instructions 
the order. 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t know that he would tell me, I can ask him. 

Senator Fatu. I am very free to say to you. Mr. Curtis, I have 1 
doubt in the world but what vour passport will be viséd and you wi 
be allowed to go backward and forward. 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t know, sir; but I hope so.’ Well, sir, I will « 
my best. 

‘Senator Farr. I would like to know by telegram, if possible. so 
might reassure witnesses from Nogales. 

Senator SmirH. We don’t want to get them into any trouble if \ 
can help it. 

Senator Fart. You don't know whether there were any handbil 
circulated in the streets of Tucson here containing instructions th 
witnesses should not be permitted to return? 

Mr. Curtis. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. Then vou have only looked at this from one vies 
point—that is your own willingness to come before the committee 
testify without fear of the results? 

Mr. Curtis. Well. I am not looking for trouble. but it is inconsiste 
with my views of citizenship that I or any other citizen would not « 
my duty: that is what gets me. I might bea fool in this thing, Ido 
know; I feel it my duty; I don’t see s how anybody could criticize 1 
for it—what I think is doing right—tell the truth; still some oth 
fellow might do different. 

Senator Fant. The committee has very consistently refrained fre 
asking vou in reference to specific injuries either to American citize 
or to American properties in Mexico, and it has been very largely f 
the purpose of protecting vou. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you. 

Senator Farr. Unless vou desire to make some further stateme 
of vour own will, Mr. Curtis. we thank you very much for your atten 
ance; you have given evidence confirmatory of other that we ha 
had, that present conditions in Sonora at this immediate time al 
comparatively peaceful. 
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Mr. Curtis. And Sinaloa. Well, I thank you. 

(The following letters, received by the chairman the day following 
from Mr. Curtis, are made part of the record by instructions of the 
chairman :) 


First NATIONAL BANK, 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY. 
Nogales, Ariz., March 8, 1920. 
Hon. ALBERT FALL, 
Santa Rita Hotel, Tucson, Ariz. 


My Dear SENATOR: For your information I will state that in order that there 
would be no misunderstanding upon the part of either the Mexican Consul or 
through him, the Mexican Government, I called upon the Mexican Consul, Hon. 
E. Tamez, and informed him that I had testified before your committee and de- 
sired to know whether or not that would have any bearing upon my going into 
Mexico or coming out. He informed me that he is authorized to use his own dis- 
cretion in the matter of whose passports shall be viséd or refused visé. He very 
kindly informed me that there would be absolutely no objection to viséing my 
passport under the circumstances. 

Yours, very truly, 
BRACEY CURTIS. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY. 
Nogales, Ariz., Mareh 8, 1920. 
Hon. ALBERT FALL, 
Santa Rita Hotel, Tucson, Ariz. 


My DEAR SENATOR: Since returning to Nogales, after appearing before your 
committee, it has occurred to me that in my testimony regarding the part of 
my interview " Low passion,” I desire to explain my position clearly, and will 
thank you to correct your records in case it does not conform to this letter. 

The mistake which I made was in the choice of words, and not of sentiment, 
but neither the words nor sentiment expressed were intended directly or indi- 
rectly against your committee. 

Taking the statement as it is, my thought was to condemn those always 
willing and looking for an opportunity to agitate and promote intervention, 
international misunderstanding, and in general promote trouble along the border | 
between Mexicans and Americans, especially as applies to Sonora and Sinaloa. 

Our policy in Nogales has been to cultivate friendly relations between Mexi- 
cans and Americans, feeling that the required patience and encouragement in 
their reconstruction rather than wholesale criticism. They fully realize that 
they have difficult problems to work out the same as most other countries in 
the world, especially at this time, and resent obstacles and interference by any 
foreigners the same as the American Government in cases of deporting m- 
desirable foreigners. Their contention is that they will go half way and be 
reasonable. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Nogales are arranging to have a governor's 
day in Nogales on Aprii 12, 1920, at which time Gov. de la Huerta, of Sonora, 
Mexico, and Gov. Campbell, of Arizona, will meet. 

We feel by such exchange of idea and courtesies, the two people better 
understand each other and work more in harmony, and that this class of work, 
as well as trade excursion, is constructive and to be encouraged by all Ameri- 
cans: and Nogales is working on these lines, which we consider a proper, con- 
structive, and neighborly policy, and thus condemn those agitating and urging 
intervention, conflict, or misunderstanding between Mexicans and American 
people. 

Respectfully, yours, . 
Bracky CURTIS. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. A. C. BARNES. 


(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of the 
subcommittee duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator FALL. Of what State are you a native? 

Mr. Barnes. I am a native of the State of Alabama. 
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Senator Fart. Where have you lived during the last few years? 

Mr. Barxes. What do you term the last few years? 

Senator Fart. During the last eight years. 

Mr. Barxes. During the last eight vears I have lived in the 
States of Colorado and New Mexico and Arizona. 

Senator Farr. How long have you been living in Arizona? 

Mr. Barxes. I have been living in Arizona approximately 10 
months. 

Senator Fatu. Where? 

Mr. Barnes. Nogales. 

Senator Fart. You are chairman of the Young Men’s Business 
Association, of Nogales, are vou? 

Mr. Barxers. Well, under the term of president. 

Senator Fart. You joined Mr. Curtis in his statement which has 
been referred to in his statement—in his testimony—here ? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. You heard the statement of Mr. Curtis made in 
reference to that statement; you have also heard the statement made 
by the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. Barnes. Chairman of which committee? 

Senator Fatt. This committee. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fanti. Have you anything to add to the statement made 
by Mr. Curtis as to the conditions, etc.? 

Mr. Bares. No, sir; I have not. I would be glad to answer any 
specific questions that I can. 

Senator Farr. Upon what information do vou base vour statemen 
that the chairman of this committee was in error—to put it mildly 
in stating that the citizens of Douglas, Ariz., and along the border 
were loath to appear before this committee or deterred from doin; 
so by the order of the Mexican Government? 

Mr. Barxes. Why, nothing: but it reflected upon, as Mr. Curti: 
stated, upon the patriotism of the citizens of Nogales. 

Senator Fart. Did vou interview especially the citizens of Nogale 
who might be called before this committee to ascertain what thei 
views upon the subject were? 

_ Mr. Barnes. I did not know we would likely be called upon, bu 
several of them interviewed me. 

Senator Fatt. Among whom? i 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Gil Rankin, Mr. Curtis, Mr. William Haley, anı 
several others. 

Senator Fart. They all expressed a willingness to appear befor 
this committee and give evidence? 

Mr. Barnes. No, sir; they did not express any willingness. 

Senator Farr. But simpİy indignant at the statement made b 
the chairman of the committee that witnesses were deterred fron 
appearing before the committee? 

Mr. Barxrs. Mostly regarding the question of patriotism that w 
owed to our country. 

Senator Farr. The use of the word “ patriotism : or equivalen 
term—I believe the term you referred to, “ patriotism ” in the lette 
of the chairman of the committee, was that which caused your state 
ment to be made, was it? 
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Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir; that and that alone, that was the interpre- 
tation which we intended, I think. 

Senator Farr. If you considered the use of the word, reading it 
with the context, if you considered the use of that. wor d by my self 
in the letter to reflect upon the willingness of the citizens of Nogales 
to come to the assistance of their country in time of peril vou were 
in error. If you, on the other hand, construed it to mean that. these 
citizens, in doing what I considered their duty in giving evidence 
which might enable the committee to perform its duty, ‘they were 
deterred because of their financial interest you were correct, and I 
know the hardships that they were hable to. 

Mr. Barnes. Well, personally, I don’t consider it a hardship, I 
feel most willingly to testify to anything that would assist this com- 
mittee in getting correct information, which I believe they are 
seeking. 

Senator Farr. The chairman of this committee in this letter de- 
plores the conditions existing which prevent American citizens or 
deters American citizens from giving evidence except in pledged 
secrecy, that their names will not be disclosed. Those conditions 
exist, and those gentlemen should know it, if you don’t vou can 
ascertain it, and “for your private information I will correspond 
and take it up with the oificials and citizens of your town and 
ask them, if you think it will thrown any light upon the subject, 
as to their willingness to appear before ‘this committee and take 
the consequences. “I am not reflecting upon their patriotism either, 
but deplore the conditions that exist “that deter them in their mind 
in coming before the committee and testify. Do you know anything 
about the conditions in Sonora of your own knowledge? 

Mr. Barnes. Only my experience based upon visiting Nogales, 
Sonora, quite frequently within the past 10 months, possibly three 
or four times a day, and crossing the line about the 1st of February 
accompanying the trade excursion through the States of Sonora 
and Sinaloa. 

Senator Farr. You know nothing about specifice instances of de- 
privation of property, murder of American miners, American citi- 
zens in Mexico, and hardships worked upon them during the last few 
years? 

Mr. Barnes. I know nothing personally; no. Of course, like every 
citizen of the United States, we read it is bad; that is transmitted 
through the Associated Press. 

Senator Farr. Who is the’ Associated Press correspondent, if you 
know, there? 

Mr. Barnes. I don't know, but I understand it is.the representative 
of the Herald. 

Senator Fart. Do you read the Associated Press dispatches pub- 
lished in the American papers coming through Douglas? I just 

call your attention to a specific instance. 

Mr. Barnes. I presume the El Paso papers come through there. 

Senator Faux. In reference to the Associated Press dispatches, for 
your information, I call your attention to a letter from the superin- 
tendent of the Associated Press at San F rancisco, in which he uses 
this language, for instance: 


I regret very much that any member should have published this, and espe- 
clally that they should have credited it to the Associated Press. Denver advises 
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that the story was killed by that office as unverified. Neither the clipping no 
your letter gives any clue to the paper that published the story. It was dis 
tinctly wrong for this paper to have used the story after the Associated Pres: 
had sent the kill. Please let me know the name of the paper, so I may writ 
direct. 


I won’t read all the balance. Another, addressed to myself: 


I have the honor to transmit to you a clipping from this morning’s issu 
of the El Paso Morning Times, containing a correction of a dispatch fron 
Douglas, Ariz., credited to the Assuciated Press and printed in the Times o 
February 6. 

CORRECTION. 


In an article from Douglas, Ariz., dated February 5, credited to the Asso 
ciated Press, and published in the El} Paso Morning Times of February 6 
1920, there were set forth charges, attributed to Orientacion, a Hermosillc 
Sonora, newspaper, that United Senators Albert B. Fall, of New Mexico, anı 
Marcus A. Smith, of Arizona, had exercised ‘‘extraordinary pressure | 
against Mexicans in San Antonio, Tex., to coerce them to testify before th: 
Senate subcommittee investigating Mexican affairs, of which committee th 
two Senators are members, | 

The publication of this dispatch was an inadvertent error on the part o 
the Times, since the Associated Press sent a correction requesting all editor: 
not to publish the story, since it was “ obviously untrue.” 

And that Orientacion untrue story came from your Hermosillo 
Sonora, paper, attacking the members of this committee. 

Mr. Barnes. That is not my paper. 

Senator Farr. Of course, I referred simply, in connection witl 
your testimony. I asked who the Aa Press corresponden 
was because I have a desire to know, and, of course, I will ascertain 

Mr. Barnes. I believe I am correct; I am not sure. 

Senator Fart. Do you know the editor of your paper, there ir 
Nogales, the Oasis? 

Mr. Barnes. I believe Mr. Bird. Iam not sure. He is connectex 
with that paper, I don’t know whether editor or owner; possibl: 
both. 

Senator Fay. I notice one of the very recent issues of that paper 
possibly the issue before the last, quotes a long article in reference t 
this very matter, which we have been talking about. Did you rea 
that article? | 

Mr. Barnes. I don’t know that I did. I would hke to see it, anc 
perhaps I would tell you if I read it. . 

Senator Farr. In regard to the west coast of Mexico, the commit 
tee is perfectly satisfied that no business man in Nogales fears t 
comè before this committee and testify that at present conditions arı 
very much better in Sonora than they have been, particularly prio 
to the battle between American soldiers and the Mexican soldiers a 
Nogales in the streets and around Nogales in August, 1918; we have 
no doubt that business men of Nogales generally will testify to that 

Mr. Barnes. I don’t know anything about that; did not at thi 
time. 

Senator Farr. And it was not the intention of the chairman of th 
committee to say that any business man of Douglas had any need t 
fear that if he came before this committee and testified to the fac 
that conditions have improved, as they undoubtedly have, that he hac 
no need to fear coming before this committee and giving testimony 
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in secrecy ; nor did the letter of the chairman of this committee bear 
or warrant any such construction. This article continues: 

But their testimony would not be the kind for which Senator Fall is looking. 
Perhaps that is one reason why the Fall committee has not come to Nogales to 
take testimony. 

Mr. Barnes. I don’t believe—— 

Senator Farr. Do you believe that represents the sentiment of the 
community ¢ 

Mr. Barnes. I don’t believe the Young Men's Business Association 
or chamber of commerce made any statement like that. 

Senator Farr. This is an article from Mr. Bird’s paper. 

Mr. Barnes. Oh, I see. 

Senator Fax (reading) : , 

The testimony they would get here would tend to discredit that they have 
been taking down the Rio Grande and would not cause the other to look well if 
printed in the same report. 

Is that the sentiment that the young business men entertain there 
as to the activities of this committee ? 

Mr. Barnes. No, sir; that is not the sentiment among the youn 
business men. Our young business men mostly consist of—well, 
will say we have forty or fifty eX-service men. 

Senator Fauu. Oh, well, it is unnecessary to say that personally 
I know perfectly well there are no more loyal people in the world 
than the people of Arizona, certainly not any more loyal than the 
young men, business men, who have been in the service; they have 
shown that, and no possible construction could have been placed 
upon my letter whatever of any such thing. Do you happen to 
know Mr. Bird personally ? 

Mr. Barnes. I do. 

Senator Farr. Do you know anything about his paper? 

Mr. Barnes. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. Do you know whether it has any circulation in the 
State of Sonora? 

Mr. Barnes. I think so. 

Senator FaLL. Do you know whether 175 copies are bought and 
paid for by the Mexican authorities of the State of Sonora? 

Mr. Barnes. I do not know. 

Senator Farr. Now, Mr. Barnes, if you have any statement you 
want to make, the committee. would be glad to hear it; if not, why, 
we thank you very much. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

(The committee then, at 1.45 o’clock p. m. took a recess until 4 
o’clock Sunday afternoon, March 7, 1920.) 

The committee met pursuant to adjournment at 4 o’clock p. m. 
Sunday, March 7, 1920; all members present as in the morning 
session. 


TESTIMONY OF CAPT. HARRY WHEELER. 


(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of the 
subcommittee duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator FALL. Captain, of what State are you a native? 

Capt. WHEELER. I was born in Florida. 
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Senator Farr. Where do you reside? 

Capt. WHEELER. In Tombstone, Ariz. 

Senator Farr. How long have you been residing in Arizona? 

Capt. WHEELER. Since 1901. 

Senator Farr. What is your business now, Captain? 

Capt. WHEELER. At the present time I am employed by Toore 
Co. 

Senator Farr. Cattle and stock business? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. What official positions, if any, have you held in t} 
State of Arizona’ 

Capt. Wirkener. I was sergeant, lieutenant, and captain of tl 
Arizona Rangers from 1903 until, I believe, 1909, when they we 
abolished by the legislature; sheriff of Cochise County, Ariz., fro} 
1912 to shortly afler the outbreak or entrance of the United ‘Stat 
into the war, when I resigned and joined the Army. 

Senator Far. You saw service abroad? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Had you seen any military service prior to th 
time—United States service? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. I was a member of Troop II, Fir 
Cavalry, from 1897 to 1900: then a member of Troop M, Pour teeni 
Cavalry from 1900 to 1902. 

Senator F ae Were you in the service during the Spanis! 
American War? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. During vour service in the Rangers, with the Ar 
zona Rangers, also particularly during vour position as sheriff « 
vour county, your duties called vou to the international border b 
tween the United States and Mexico? 

Capt. WHEELER. Frequently. 

Senator Farr. At what points, generally ? 

Capt. WHEELER. Nogales. Naco. and Douglas: in the country a 
joming the Slaughter’s ranch, about. 17 miles east of Douglas. 

Senator Fare. Where were vou in June, 1906, 1f you recolle: 
Captain? Do you remember the occasion of what was called t 
Cananea riot? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fari. Where were you at that time? 

Capt. WHEELER. I was at Benson at that tinie—lieutenant 
rangers. 

Senator Fart. Did you go to the border at that time? 

Capt. WiireLer. I went to Naco from Benson, and arrived just 
time to meet the returning bodies of Americans. 

Senator Farr. Under Capt. Reining? 

Capt. WHEELER. Capt. Reining. 

Senator Farr. Capt. Reining was in command of the Arizo1 
Rangers then? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Then returning from where? 

Capt. Wireeter. From Cananea. 

Senator Farr. They had gone there on account of the riot ar 
threatened danger to Americans? 
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Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Captain, were you in Douglas or Naco during any 
of the armed conflicts between the Mexican factions at or near those 
places? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. You were not in Douglas, were you, in 1911, dur- 
ing “ Red” Lopez's attack on Agua Prieta; ; or do you recollect? 

Capt. WHEELER. I was absent. during this attack. 

senator Fart. When were you a Witness to the first conflict be- 
-tween Mexican factions at or near any point on the international 
border? 

Capt. WHEELER. I believe a month later. I think the Lopez at- 
tack was about April, 1913: a month from that time the second at- 
-tack, by Gen. Blanco, on Agua Prieta. 

Senator Faun. Was this attack on Agua Prieta by Blanco forces 
successful ? 

Capt. WHEELER. No, sir. 

Senator Fann. During this attack, were the lives of the Ameri- 
cans on this side of the Hne endangered? 

Capt. WHEELER. Not during that attack. The Federal troops, 
under Diaz, went out of town and met the Blanco forces outside of 
town about two miles, and distributed. 

Senator Farr. Then the Diaz forces were distributed out of town, 
where they would not endanger the American lives? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Were you in or around Douglas at anv other time 
when an attack was made? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. When was the next, approximately? 

Capt. Waueretrer. I wonder if I have gotten mixed up. The first 
attack, I remember, was the Blanco attack; and the oe attack 
must have been subsequent to that, because the next engagement, I 
remember, was the Federals attacking the rebels. I have got the 

cart before the horse. I don’t remember how long that was after 

Lopez had taken the town, but Gen. Medina Barron, I understand, 
with Gen. Felix Diaz and Gen. Chapa. of the Federals, to my rec ile 
lection, made the next attack on Agua Prieta, and occupied it. 

Senator Fatt. During this attgck, were any shots fired across the 
border? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Were American lives on this side endangered? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Faxr. Were any Americans on this side injured, that you 
recollect? 

Capt. WHEELER. I did not see anv.. but it was rumored that sev- 
eral had been shot, one man at the Gadsden Hotel. 

Senator FALL. In what capacity were you there at that time—as 
a ranger, oF was that prior to vour service as ranger ? 

Capt. Wueerer. I believe I was in the customs service at that 
time. 

Senator Farr. Do vou recollect the issuance of any orders by the 
United States Government. through the commanding officers along 
the line. communicated to the Mexican contending factions in refer- 
ence to shooting across the line? 
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Capt. WHEELER. Not at that time; I do not. 

Senator Farr. Later you remember that such orders were issued 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Do you remember the occasion of the successft 
attack by the Madero forces upon the city of Juarez opposite F 
Paso? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Shortly prior to that there had been an attack mad 
by the followers of Madero upon Agua Prieta? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. It was upon this oceasion of the attack upon Agu 
Prieta by the Madero followers that I intended to question yc 
about, in reference to any orders issued to American soldiers guari 
ing the border, supposed to be communicated to the contendin 
factions? 

Capt. WHEELER. I did not hear at that time of any orders. 

Senator Farr. Now, after this attack by Chapa and the othe 
officers upon Agua Prieta, when was the next attack, if any, that yi 
recollect ? 

Capt. Wneerer. The next attack, as I remember, was when Vil 
attacked. 

Senator Farr. In 1916? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir; opposite Douglas. 

Senator Fart. Were you there at the time of that attack? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. In what capacity? 

Capt. WHEELER. Sheriff of Cochise County. 

Senator Farr. Did you meet or interview any of the members « 
the contending factions? 

Capt. WHFELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Who? 

Capt. WHEELER. I met the advance guard of Gen. Villa sever 
miles east of Douglas, right at the line; wire fence separating us, 
and one of my deputies in the early morning of the day of t 
attack; my deputy was named Charlie Cross. l 

Senator Fart. What was the condition of the advance guard 
the Villa forces you encountered there; physical condition ? 

Capt. WHEELER. Excellent. 

Senator Far. Did you have a conversation with them? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir; they rode up to the fence and address 
us; I was struck by their appearance. They were well discipline 
I had been in the extension of a little gully, a little draw. which th 
thoroughly, in a military method explored; after they had advanc 
several hundred yards they returned to where we were. One of th 
thought that we were in Texas and seemed surprised when he learn 
it was not Texas. 

Senator Farr. Was your conference with these men of a friend 
character? f 

Capt. WnEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Did they ask you any questions about the dispo 
tion of the other forces at Agua Prieta? 

Capt. Wueetrr. They did. 

Senator Farr. Did vou give any advice in reference to it? 
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Capt. Wueeter. I did, Senator, I wished to avoid any more fight- 
ing. I had seen my people killed, and wounded in those various 
skirmishes; I did not intend to lie or take sides, but I wanted to 
avoid a conflict at Agua Prieta if I could do it; I told them the 
truth, 7,000, I believe that number of troops had been permitted to 
cross the United States to reinforce that garrison, and I hoped by 
telling them the truth it would avoid a conflict. 

Senator Far. Did you convince them that you were telling the 
truth, or did they doubt it? 

Capt. Wuee er. They left me as I started in telling about it, they 
did not appear to believe me; they said that Gen. Scott, I believe it 
was, in whom they seemed to have great faith, told them that the 
United States would not permit troops of the other side to pass 
through the United States. 

Senator Fart. These Villa troops themselves had marched across 
the country entirely within the boundaries of Mexico? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes; so I understood. 

Senator Faux. Did they have any artillery with them ? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farı. How did they transport their artillery, do you 
know; did you see any of it? 

Capt. WHEELER. I saw it after it was placed; I did not see it in 
actual transit. 

Senator Faur. It is a pretty rough country. You know something 
about the country they had to cross? 

Capt. WHEELER. Very rough; they had trouble, no doubt. 

Senator Farr. Then later ensued the battle between the attacking 
forces and those under Calles and Obregon? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. How long did the fight last ? 

Capt. WHEELER. ‘To the best of my recollection, two days. 

Senator Farr. Did it endanger the lives and safety of the Ameri- 
can citizens on this side? , 

Capt. WHEELER. One soldier was killed. 

Senator FALL. One American soldier? 

Capt. WHEELER. One American soldier; his name was Jones; the 
camp there is named after him. There was firing into the United 
States, but not with the volume or extent that usually accompanies 
those battles. 

Senator Faux. Did Villa make such disposition of his forces as 
to evidence an intention not to fire into the United States, or did 
he fire from the south where necessarily he would fire into the 
United States? 

Capt. WHEELER. No, sir; he attacked—I can not say south, but 
throughout the engagement I noticed the fact that there was very 
little firing entering out side. He attacked from the east. 

Senator Fay. Parallel with the border? 

Capt. WHEELER. And to some extent from the west, and I heard 
he did attempt to attack from the south, but I did not see that. 

Senator Fatt. Were the American troops in Douglas along the 
line at this time? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir; great numbers. 
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Senator Fanti. During any of the previous attacks to which v 
have referred, or the armed conflicts along the line about Dougl 
or Agua Prieta, were there American troops there? 

Capt. WHEELER. There were patrols; this was the first time th 
paralleled the line in any force; they took possession of that gre 
ditch that bounds Douglas on ‘the ‘south, for drainage purpose 
They formed an entrenchment out of them and had advance pos 
fully two or three miles east of Douglas. 

Senator Farr. Did you know Mr. Rutherford who was in t 
employ of the smelting company ? 

Capt. WHEELER. No. sir. 

Senator Farr. Captain, were you present at anv other point alo 
the line when conflicts took place between any contending faction 

Capt. Waireier. I was at Naco. 

Senator Farr. When? 

Capt. WHEELER. In 1913. I believe. and I believe—not sure as 
that time—1913, I was there. 

Senator Farr. Do you remember who the leaders of the contei 
ing factions were at that time? 

Capt. WHEELER. Gen. Ojeda was in command during the fi 
attack, I remember, at Naco; they were attacked by Gen. Obre: 
and Calles for a period of five or six weeks. It finally culminated 
the Ojeda forces being driven out of town. and the place being oc 
pied by Obregon, Calles, and the Y aqui Indians. 

Senator Farr. During this five or six weeks of fighting, were 
lives and safety of the American citizens in danger? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fant. Were there any casualties among them? 

Capt. WHeetrr. There were a few at that time. 

Senator Farr. Were there American soldiers there? 

Capt. WHeenper. Yes. sir: the Ninth Cavalry. ° 

Senator Farr. Under whose command? 

Capt. WHEELER. At that time I believe Col. Guilfoyle. 

Senator Fant. Were vou there during any subsequent attack? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Or conflicts? Were American soldiers on the l 
der? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes. sir. 

Senator Farre. Under whose command? 

Capt. WirtELER. I believe at this time Col. Hatfield of the Ni 
Cavalry was in command. 

senator Fann. How lone did the fighting last at that time ? 

Capt. Wierter. That was at the time Gen. Mavtorena fou 
Calles and Gen. Hill into Naco. I understood there were ab 
15,000 men all told involved in that: that. to my recollection, las 
80 or 90 davs. 

Senator Farr. Was there firing across the border at this time? 

Capt. WHEELER. Continuously. 

Senator Fart. Were the lives and safety of American citizen: 
this side endangered at that time? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. Were there any casualties occurring on the Am 
can side at that time? 
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Capt. WHEELER. Seventy-one, Senator, at that time. Eighteen 
soldiers were killed and wounded. The majority of them wounded, 
and among the refugees, and citizens something like 30. 

Senator FALL. You were sheriff of what county in Arizona? 

Capt. WHEELER. Cochise. 

Senator Faun. Naco is in Cochise County ? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Were you in Naco at any time during this fighting 
in the performance of your official duties? 

Capt. Wuerrtrer. I was there all the time. 

senator Fatt. What were vou engaged in doing there? 

Capt. WHELLER. I was attempting to protect my people. 

Senator Far. Were vour efforts successful ? 

Capt. WHEELER. Only partially. 

Senator Farr. Well, what means did you take to endeavor to pro- 
tect the people of Arizona? 

Capt. WHEELER. I requested the Federal troops to actively pro- 
tect my people; which apparently, through some source, they were 
prevented from doing much against the wishes of the troops. 

The troops were willing, as were the officers. I called upon the 
governor of the State for help, but fearing a conflict of possible 
conflict between the State troops and the Federal troops I then 
requested Gov. Hunt not to send the troops. 

Senator Farr. You say Federal troops; you mean United States 
troops? 

Capt. Wirreter. United States troops. 

Senator Fart. What reason did you have to fear a conflict be- 
tween the United States and the State troops? 

Capt. WHEELER. There were so many people being killed and 
wounded. One particular day after repeated requests that the firing 
be stopped I noticed a machine gun that had recently been located in 
such position that its fire fell into the heart of our town at regular 
intervals during the day; most of the firing from this gun would fall 
in our main street. One day a bullet from this gun struck in the 
street and passed through the window of the Hotel Naco. There 
was a girl in the office; a young girl I had known from babyhood 
almost; and entered her piano. I heard her seream and I ran into 
office and found her face slightly bleeding from broken glass. It 
made me believe that the thing had to end one way or another. I 
requested one of the Maytorena agents who was at this hotel con- 
tinuously to take some steps to end the firing of this gun, and he 
refused, and I told him then that I would appeal to the troops to 
drive this faction out of the trench, he said I could appeal all I 
wished. I told him then if the troops did not do it I would call a 
posse as sheriff of that county and enfilade his trenches and drive 
this man out myself, he said that would not be permitted. I went 
immediately to the colonel and on his reply about the matter I told 
him what I intended to do, and was told if I did it would be his pain- 
ful duty. as much as he regretted it, to arrest me and my posse. I 
said: “ There is no martial Jaw, no declaration of war; it is my 
belief that I am the supreme anthority here.” Tle said: “ My orders 
as a soldier will compel me to take the action I have indicated to 
you,” and tears came in the old gentleman’s eves-when he told me; 
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and having been a soldier myself I did not question him further; bt 
I had requested aid of the governor, and-‘upon being told by th 
Army oflicer that I would be prevented, even arrested if I attempte 
to protect my own people, and not wishing to embarrass him, or t 
in anyway cause further embarrassment I requested the Governc 
not to send his troops. l 

I did ask the colonel if it was not true then that instead of bein 
there to protect our people he merely occupied the position of bein 
there to prevent us from protecting ourselves, and he said that w: 
about the size of the thing. 

Senator Farr. It looked like war to you? 

Capt. Wuerter. It looked like war; I knew that was no declar: 
tion of war. I could not understand it for this reason, that ha 
a ranch been attacked a mile east or west of this town by bandits 
would have proceeded there and protected that ranch. 

Senator Farr. But within the territory actually covered by tl 
United States troops on this side you were prevented under orde 
from protecting the citizens living in their houses? 

Capt. WHEELER. Absolutely. 

Senator Farr. Americans could not proceed about their business | 
the streets of an American town? 

Capt. Wneeter. They went about the streets at their own peri 
I saw a little girl shot in the neck when she was going home wit 
her little arms full of bundles. , 

Senator Fart. How far were the American troops from the plac 
where this little girl was shot? 

Capt. Warrer. They must have been pretty well back at th 
time. They had moved into a safer locality; they were about ha 
a mile from the line in their camp. They had certain outposts u 
near the line part of the time, but they had moved, at that time, 
safer quarters. 

Senator Farr. Even at the expense of leaving the people, citizey 
of an Arizona town, at the mercy of these people, who were firin 
indiscriminately across the line. Was that the status? 

Capt. WHEELER. Senator, I can not make any reflection on t 
troops. 

Senator Fart. I don’t mean any reflection on the troops. 

Capt. WHEELER. I do not wish to answer in any way that wou 
reflect on the troops because both officers and men felt the humili: 
tion and embarrassment to the extent that many times I have see 
tears in their eyes over the situation. They were helpless und 
some one’s orders above them. 

Senator Farr. Of course we know that. 

Capt. WHEELER. I wish to answer fully, only not to—— 

Senator Fart. Did this action and the occurrences to which yo 
have referred at Naco influence you in the performance of any c 
your official duties thereafter ? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir; I became a very humble personage, an 
supplicated the authorities on the other side for protection. 

Senator Fatt. What means did you use when you say suppl 
cated ? 

Capt. WHEELER. I asked Gen. Calles—their trench faced the wes 
the Maytorena trench, 600 yards west of the Calles trenches, face 
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the town. Of course there was a great volume of firing from those 
two trenches, back and forth, and evidently this gun of the May- 
torena faction, machine gun, from the southwest section of this 
trench, was firing at the gun on the north—on the northern end of 
the Calles trench, which brought the extreme fire through Naco, 
Ariz. I asked Gen. Calles to have his trench cease firing to give me 
an opportunity to attempt to enter the Maytorena trench with a 
white flag on a stick. He consented, and did cease firing. I took my 
deputy, William Brakefield, to the monument west of town, beyond 
_a few feet of the Maytorena trench, left him there, meaning at that 
monument, and went over to the Maytorena trench with a handker- 
chief on a stick. They saw me approaching, and they began to cease 
firing, and also permitted me to come into their trench. I held a 
conference with, them there in a body for about an hour and pro- 
ceeded then to find this gun, and change its direction of fire. 

Senator Far. During that fight, this period, there was a total of 
approximately 48 casualties between the American troops and citi- 
zens and refugees in the town of Naco? 

Capt. WHEELER. I heard at that time 52; I don’t know the exact 
~ number. 

Senator Fatt. Do you know the house commonly known as the 
Greene Cattle Co. house on the American side of the line there at 
Naco? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Faux. Did you ever have your attention called to the con- 
dition of that house after the battle of Naco? 

Capt. WHEELER. That house that was struck by shrapnel ? 

Senator Faun. Yes, sir. 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. What was the condition of the house? 

Capt. Wuererer. The shrapnel had entered the corner of that 
house from the west, had come through a room or two—I mean 
through the roof—and evidently exploded as it entered the kitchen 
and destroyed the kitchen and stove and nearly everything in the 
room. 

Senator FALL. And perforated the wall on the inside? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir; it entered and exploded; the shrapnel 
shell was all over the room. 

Senator Farı. This house was situated on the American side, 
was it? 

Capt. Wueetrr. Yes, sir; across the line on the American soil. 

Senator Farr. Did the shrapnel strike this house during the time 
when American troops were at or near the border? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Farr. Now, Captain, in the performance of any of your 
official duties, aside from those performed by you immediately upon 
the border, were vou influenced thereafter by what had occurred at 
Naco between yourself and the Federal forces, by our Federal 
troops? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir; I was. 

Senator Farr. You were in charge of the protection of the people 
of Bisbee, Ariz., in 1917, as sheriff of that county? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Fann. In the discharge of your duties there in preservin; 
order did vou think it necessary to call for outside assistance ! 

Capt. WHEELER. Twice. 

Senator Farr. Upon whom did you call? 

Capt. WnertLER. First upon the governor of the State and thei 
the Government at Washington through the governor of the State 

Senator Farr. What response did vou receive from there? 

Capt. WieeLeR From the governor of the State the respons 
was, “We haven't any troops” and I never received any respons 
from Washington. 

Senator Fabr. Did vou regard the position at that time in th 
town of Bisbee, and in that vicinity. as warranting you m callin; 
upon the Federal Government for assistance in the preservation o 
peace? 

Capt. Wnetrer. I did. 

Senator Fare. Jn connection with your activities and the pet 
formance of vour duties as peace officer, were your actions thereafte 
investigated by any commission or department of the Governme: 
of the United States? 

Capt. Wurkerer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. By whom were your acts investigated aside fro 
any subsequent: court) proceedings? 

Capt. WHEELER. Secretary of Labor Wilson and a man by tł 
name of Frankfurter—Fehix Frankfurter, I believe—Marsh, and 
forget the other name. 

Senator Fart. Walker? 

Capt. WireeLer. Walker, and one other man. 

Senator Farr. They constituted what was known as the mediatio 
committee appointed by the President of the United States, wer 
thev not? 

Capt. WireLer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fann. This mediation committee proceeded to Bisbee t 
Investigate occurrences, some of which occurrences you were co} 
nected with in vour official capacity ? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Did the commission have you before it? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Did they question you as to why vou had not calle 
upon the National Government for assistance? 

Capt. WHEELER. They did not question me; I offered that info 
mation to them. 

Senator Farr. You did make a statement? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fann. Practically what was the purport of that statemen 

Capt. Wreerrr. I told them I had called on both the Federal ai 
State Governments for assistance in my extremity, that my appea 
had not been answered; that the treatment I had received as sheri 
in previous times gave me thoroughly to understand, especial 
since my last appeal went unanswered, that I was upon my own i 
itiative, and I took the only course left to me. , 

Senator FALL. You referred to the facts you have repeated to tl 
committee as to the action of the Federal troops at Naco? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Faux. In connection with this occurrence at Bisbee to 
which we have just been referring, did you come in contact with 
any citizens of Old Mexico? 

apt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. Were ‘such Mexicans involved in these occurrences 
at Bisbee ? 

Capt. WHEELER. A great many. 

Senator Fart. What did you learn from these Mexicans, if any- 
thing in reference to their action, and proposed action as to the causes 
leading them to pursue the course which they ‘were pursuing? 

Capt. WHEELER. You understand, Senator, that a sheriff will fre- 
quently have stories related to him, both correct and incorrect, many 
of which he is unable personally to run down, but I was frequently 
told that the Mexicans of the Villa army had cached arms and am- 
munition in the mountains of Sonora, upon their retreat from So- 
nora; that many of these Mexicans were former Villa soldiers, and 
knew where these caches were and intended to secure them at the 
proper time. I personally heard one Mexican—if vou will remem- 
ber a few weeks before that. or a month or two, the Mexicans ran 
the Americans out of Cananea, Sonora. 

Senator Farr. Drove them out? 

Capt. WHEELER. Drove them out. 

Senator dary. The Americans took refuge on the American side. 
Capt. WHEELER. Most of them at Bisbee. After six weeks or two 
months, when peace was restored in Cananea, a great many of the 
Mexicans came into Bisbee. I heard one Mexican distinctly, heard 
him remark to an American workman going up the hill with his 
lunch pail: “ We run you out of Cananea a short while ago; we will 

rin you out of here.” .That is one of the remarks I hear de 

Senator Far. Did you hear what character of arms and ammuni- 
tion had been cached by the Villistas in the mountains? 

Capt. WHEELER. I heard that he had left most of his artillery 
in the mountains, but the arms spoken of at that time were their 
rifles. Most of his men were armed with Mausers. 

senator Farr. From information which vou obtained through 
your deputies, and which you regarded as a reliable source, was the 
pipon disclosed of using those arms in connection with trouble at 

isbee ? 

Capt. WHEELER. When the proper moment arose. 

Senator Farr. Did you ever hear of the plan of San Diego, Cap- 
tain? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. . 

Senator Fart. Where did you first hear of it, do you know? 

Capt. WHEELER. I heard of it in various places. The time I re- 
member best of all was in Tombstone. I heard a Mexican speak of 
it, and say that the time would soon arrive when this country would 
be restored to Mexico, and the Mexicans would take their proper 
station; they would receive what was due them. 

Senator Farr. That was the first time vou heard of the plan of 
San Diego? 

Capt. WHEELER. I don’t know that it was the first time; it was the 
time most distinct in my memory; I remember the Mexican and his 
looks; he was a stranger in town. 
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Senator Fart. By this country being restored to Mexico he meant 
Arizona? ' 

Capt. WHEELER. Arizona and these border States. 

Senator Far. The border States which had formerly been 
part of Mexico; and at Bisbee you heard at least one Mexican sa 
that in a short time—they had run these American miners out o 
Cananea—in a short time they would run them out of Bisbee? 

Capt. Wueeter. “ We ran you out of Cananea; we will run yo 
out of here.” 

Senator Fatt. How many—about how many Mexican miners werg 
there is Bisbee during these disturbances ? l 

Capt. WHEELER. Oh, that would be hard to say; I have see 
about—extending probably four or five hundred yards in length 
column of twos, each day marching up to the I. W. W. headquarter: 
to receive their rations. The I. W. W. was feeding them, all of then 
on strike. 

Senator Farr. These were Mexicans? 

Capt. WHEELER. Mexicans; and, of course, a great many Mexican: 
did not cease work, and there were many Mexicans in camp not in 
terested one way or another. 

Senator FALL. Now, who were these Mexicans who were being fe: 
by the I. W. W., as near as you could ascertain; where were the 
from? ` 

Capt. WHEELER. I believed, and still believe, the majority of then 
were former Villistas. 

Senator Fart. Soldiers in Villa’s army ? 

Capt. WHEELER. Ex-soldiers. 

Senator FarL. And you had reasons to believe that more than oni 
of them knew of the arms which had been left by Villa? 

Capt. WHEELER. Absolutely. 

Senator Farr. Did you have any reason to fear that some ar 
might be used by these Mexicans in connection with threatened dis 
turbances at Bisbee? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir; I did. 

Senator Fart. Was this one of the reasons that guided you in pur 
suing the course which you did with reference to the lawless elemen 
at Bisbee? 

Capt. WHEELER. It was. 

Senator FALL. Then there were several hundred Mexicans, wh 
as near as you could ascertain—the largest proportion of whom, a 
near as you could ascertain, had been with Villa, who were in Bisb 
being fed by the I. W. W.? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. And who were causing the disturbance there ? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. Now, do you know of any statement being made b: 
the I. W. W. who were there to the Mexicans with reference to thei 
purpose—how it would affect the Mexicans themselves? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. What statement do you know of? 

Capt. WHEELER. I had arrested A. E. Embree, I believe unde 
indictment now in the Federal court, one of the leaders of the | 
W. W. He was brought to Tucson and tried in this court and ac 
quitted by a jury; I Relieve eight of the jury were Mexicans, bu 
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during that trial the statement was sworn to by a Mexican whose 
name was Peralta—Antonio Peralta—saying that the Mexicans were 
induced to quit work. This was subsequent, all having been told 
by these head men in Bisbee, that it was to their interest that Ger- 
many should win the war; it was to the interest of the Mexicans 
and to Mexico that Germany should win the war. That was the in- 
ducement to them to cease work by the head men. That testimony 
can be corroborated because it is in the court records here in Tucson. 

Senator Farr. Do you know whether the Mexican citizens passed 
backward and forward with comparative freedom across the line 
between Cananea and Bisbee about this time? You spoke of some. 

Capt. WHEELER. It is much more difficult now than it was in 
those days. In those days anyone could go a mile east or west of 
these ports and cross. 

Senator FaLL. Captain, what has happened down along the inter- 
national boundary with reference to the safety of American citi- 
zens on this side of the boundary unless protected by forces or 
troops, for several years past, if you know? 

Capt. WuHeeter. Why, I can only speak for my own county. 
Outside of those attacks on those towns we have been singularly 
free from occurrences. I remember only one instance where I was 
called upon to allay any excitement or trouble among the Ameri- 
cans or Mexicans in my county. That was over here at Johnson’s 
the whites had taken their women and children into the little school 
house and the Mexicans had separated and gone up in the mountains, 
each side feared the other; I never learned the cause, but it was of 
such a nature I was able to go alone among them and pacify both 
parties; that is the only trouble I ever had. 

Senator Far. The country is not very thickly settled? 

Capt. WHEELER. No, sir. 

Senator Fatu. And there is no canal or river such as exists below 
El Paso on the international boundary? 

Capt. WHEELER. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. The boundary line between Arizona and Old Mex- 
ico generally, particularly that portion within your jurisdiction, 
simply is an imaginary line, marked by monuments, and in some 
places by wire fences? 

Mr. Wurrtrr. By wire fences; yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Have you ever known of any attempt by citizens 
on this side of the line to commit any act of outrage or aggression 
or attack upon the lives or property of Mexicans on the other side 
of the line during these years; baa citizens? 

Capt. WHEELER. Not of American citizens, except that time I re- 
ferred to, I referred to when that unfortunate conflict took place 
when these people went across and rescued the officers at Amarillo. 

Senator Farr. That you have not referred to in testimony, but 
in conversation between you and me. What was that occurrence? 

Capt. WHEELER. Of course, Senator, this is what I have been told: 
I was not there and did not see it. 

Senator Faun. Yes. | 

Capt. WHEELER. But there was a law in force on the Mexican side 
at that time which prohibited any one from going into Mexico at 
anv time with firearms. They were duck hunting in some water 
close to the line, but in Mexico, within a short distance of where a 
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troop of Cavalry was stationed on our side. As I was told, th 
officers went across the line with shotguns to hunt ducks and wet 
arrested by the Mexican fiscal guard or gendarme rural, as they ca 
them. 

Senator Fant, Acting under Mexican law and orders? 

Capt. WuEELER. Acting under Mexican law and orders. The: 
troopers went over and rescued their officers, end in doing so kille 
several of the Mexican guard. 


Senator Far. You thought and I thought that the action of tho: | 


troopers was to be criticized. 

Capt. WHEELER. I could not help but think that. 

Senator Fann. The Mexicans were performing their duty und 
their orders in arresting ofħcers who had gone across there wit 
arms? 

Capt. WireeLer. I believe any soldier should obey his orders. 
have always regarded those men as having died in obedience of t! 
orders they were acting under m having arrested these oflicers. 
want to be just in any statement I make to vou. 

Senator Farr. Now, Captain, to refer back a moment to what w 
known as the Bisbee trouble, resulting later in what was known 


the Bisbee deportation cases, you took action upon your own initi 


tive finally after appealing to both the State and the Nation | 
Government, which was investigated by this committee of which y | 


have spoken? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. That action resulted in the driving out, or escorti: 
out. of Bisbee of quite a large number of people whom you regard 
as threatening to disturb the peace of other law-abiding citizens 
Bisbee? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes. sir; and in the interest of the counti 
which at that time was in war. 

Senator Fart. And threatening to cut off the production of cc 
per, which was necessary to this country in carrying on the war? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. You took the action which you did under thi 
conditions and under that. belief. 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. I will state had it been in time of pe: 
that action would not have been taken. 

Senator Faun. Was the gravity of the situation there, in yc 
judgment, increased by the fact that there were a large number 
Mexicans over there from the other side, and the fact that it v 
claimed that they knew where there were at least a thousand rif 
eached which they conld avail themselves of at the proper tit 
when that time might arise. Did those facts increase the gravity 
the situation as vou understood it? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir; as I said before it was a factor in su 
ming up the situation. 

Senator Farr. Did you know of arms which could be suppl 
from any other particular source? 

Capt. WHEELER. Senator, these men, the majority of them, w 
strangers. We did not know where they came from. We did - 
know what they had. While I did not see arms on them exact 
they would not work around in their shirt sleeves with arms, 
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though they may have had arms in their domicile, or out in the hills 
In caches. 

Senator Faur. Did you have information leading you to believe 
there were any large caches of arms available outside of these which 
you have mentioned, as available to the Mexicans who were among 
those strikers? 

Capt. WHEELER. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. Did you, from what you have learned, and your 
observation, did you believe—is it your opinion that any number of 
Mexicans around through the State, Bisbee or elsewhere, Tombstone 
or elsewhere in Arizona, actually believed that the proper moment 
would arrive when, through the activities of Mexicans, assisted by 
others, that a successful attempt might be made to restore Arizona 
to Mexico? 

Capt. Wureter. We did not think it would be successful. 

Senator FALL. No; but did you learn—entertain the idea—that the 
Mexicans themselves believed it? 

Capt. WHEELER. Oh, yes, sir. 

. Senator Farr. That they were confident that such an opportunity 
would arise ? 

Capt. WHEELER. They even went to the extent of organizing; a 
working nucleus of organization was called into existence. 

Senator FALL. In accordance with the general plan of San Diego? 

Capt. WHEELER. And we had rifle clubs in this country formed. 
At one time we feared they were going to take things into their own 
hands, but that was prevented by this deportation. 

Senator Farr. Do you know of any appeal made to the Govern- 
ment about that time, or later, to assist in arming the citizens here 
with Government arms? Under the general law of allowing rifle 
clubs to be furnished with arms from the National Government? 

Capt. WHeetrer. No; we requested arms, and, according to my 
recollection. were denied them. | 

Senator Farr. Do you remember upen what theory you were de- 
nied those arms at the time? 

Capt. Wrreter. Oh, that I understood that we’ were irresponsible 
and might take matters in our own hands peremptorily; that was 
my understanding. Arms were not to be brought within a mile of 
the line; that was the reason we were denied arms. They got the 
idea we were not considered capable of handling them, but we had 
arms of our own. , 

Senator Farr. The authorities who denied the request made by 
the citizens here apparently were not aware of the fact that the 
average American citizen along the border has arms of his own 
generally. I asked you if you knew of it because Senator Smith 
and myself both nad some little experience, I think, in the matter 
of this request, which was transmitted to us in some instances. I 
remember the fact that Senator Smith’s colleague in the United 
States Senate very severely criticized the Secretary of War for re- 
fusing to send arms out here at his request. i 

Capt. WHEELER. We wanted them. 

Senator Farr. You felt you needed them? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes; we thought at that time we needed them. 

Senator Farı. Your purpose was to obtain generally, arms of 
the same caliber? 
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Capt. WHEELER. That would use the same ammunition. 
Senator Farr. Otherwise you did not need them because you ha: 
arms of your own? | 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes. 

Senator Farr. But not of the same character or using the sam 
ammunition. Captain, your experience along the border with Amer 
ican troops generally led you to believe that the acts of Col. Hatfiel 
and his statement to. you as to his orders represented the gener: 
attitude of the soldiers of the United States along the border. Tha 
is, that they were there for the purpose rather of preventing ag 
EA from the United States upon Mexico than to protect th 

mericans against aggression from the other side. 

Capt. WHEELER. That became the general belief. 

Senator Farr. That has been very generally the belief of t) 
people along the border with whom you are acquainted ? 

Capt. WHEELER. At the time of the engagement at Nogales of C 
Sage, and recently Gen. Irwin, I believeed a change of policy ha 
been arrived at. That was the general opinion along the border. 

Senator FALL. Captain, although we have asked you in deta 
questions which we desired to have you answer, generally, we woul 
be glad to have any statement which you make, if you choose | 
make any further, concerning conditions along the border ge 
erally. e would be very glad to hear any statement you have | 
make, if you choose to make any. I will ask you one more questio 
Do you think it was a mistake in the policy of the Government « 
the United States to issue orders—of those responsible for the i 
ae of such orders as Col. Hatfield was compelled to observe 

aco? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator FALL. In your judgment if he had been instructed to pr 
tect American citizens, even if necessary to drive out both contends 
factions from their entrenchments at Naco, would he have been atk 
to do so? 

Capt. WHEELER. Oh, yes. 

Senator Farı. Had he taken such action under proper orde 
would the result have been, in your judgment, beneficial or the co 
trary to the peace of the United States along the border? 

Capt. WHEELER. I believe had a firm stand been taken in the | 
ginning, and the factions on the other side been given to unde 
stand that drastic action would follow any injury that they 1 
flicted, it would have avoided all that trouble, just as it did av 
trouble in El Paso since that last trouble. 

Senator Fart. Or in Nogales in 1918? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes; they knew we were weak; they knew 
did not intend what we said; and our troops were forbidden 
some authority over them from taking anv active part against the 
I saw that demonstrated in Naco. Col, Guilfoyle, at the end of 
engagement, brought out his color squad, and banner with its bea 
tiful gold fringe; I saw it, and marched up within a few feet of t 
monument, when a few straggling shots went over, and he order 
the bugler to sound “ cease firing” immediately; at the ceasing 
that call a volume of fire reopened tenfold, and some of the sh: 
struck that monument; and with these beautiful colors, turn 
and went back to camp, and nothing further was done. Nc 
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he was unable to put into force, had he desired to put into force, 
what he said. I may add another instance. Capt. White, of the 
Ninth Cavalry, now colonel, was with me near the international 
line; a father and son named Bautista, both Mexicans, were resid- 
ing on our side, and claimed to be Americans; whether they were 
or not I don’t know; they went over to a little store they had across 
the line, and put up two American flags to signify their place was 
under American protection. These troops suddenly returned and 
detoured the town from the west and cut off many people, thinking 
they had left town and went over there. They took a great many 
prisoners. 

The father and son were within a few feet of the line. I heard 
a shot about 10 vards over on the other side. I was at the monu- 
ment, and I looked up just in time to see the boy fall and this man 
that shot him. The lad went lke that; fell cramped over on his 
side; I saw him fire the second shot, and the father fell. The boy 
was unconscious for a few seconds and began screaming for his 
mother; when he again lost consciousness; the old father raised him- 
self, looked at his murdered son, and fell over on his face. They 
immediately formed a skirmish line, facing our side, with drawn 
carbines—the cavalrymen of Ojeda—as though they anticipated an 
attack or trouble from us; it was a cold-blooded murder; the man 
that murdered them was named Miranda; he was afterwards taken 
prisoner, but I attempted to get him. He was ferreted away; I never 
saw him again. I intended to give him to those people. That leads 
up to another proposition which I mentioned: Col. White was with 
his troop and saw it, and we were all indignant; he went over to the 
line and requested Ojeda’s permission to bring the bodies over here, 
which, in the course of half an hour, was given. They brought those 
bodies over and took them to their homes, where they were sur- 
rounded by their famihes. That murder was done because they had 
stuck American flags up on their place of business, which these troops 
tore down when they recntered the town. 

Senator Sairn. Then, instead of the flag of the United States 
being a protection for the man, it seemed to have led to his death? 

Capt. WHEELER. Led to their death—father and son. They were 
little, tiny flags. They thought that flag being placed on their place 
of business would protect their place from pilfering. 

Senator FALL. Captain, was not there originally a mistake made 
in the outbreak of the Madero revolution, when, in the attack at 
Agua Prieta, the President of the United States and Commander in 
Chief of the Army communicated across the line, through the offi- 
cers of the Army there, to the Mexican forces that they must not fire 
a shot across the line so it would injure American lives, and the same 
order was communicated at El Paso, Tex., to the contending factions 
at Juarez that they must not fire a shot which would injure Amevican 
lives, and then the fact that after the communication of such warn- 
ing from this country to the contending factions the soldiers were 
not allowed to protect the American citizens on the line? 

Capt. WHEELER. Why, of course. I remember at Naco, Senator, 
after the time I have spoken of but while the same regiment was 
there, Col. Hatfield, reenforcement was sent of artillery and infan- 
try, so we had troops there at Naco to the number of two or three 
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thousand. Orders were sent across the line “if there is any more 
shooting into the town of Naco, the United States would act, and 
we began to think something would be done; they continued to fire 
over just the same, a ae oo The Mexicans called our 
ds every time, and got away with 1t. 
gry Te ‘We ae the bluffs and never backed them up? 
Capt. WHEELER. Bluffs. . 
Senator Faun. And got the bluffs called every time and never 
ood? 
E WHEELER. Yes; but that was not the fault of the troops. 

Senator Fart. No; the troops have made good whenever they were 

allowed an opportunity. Now, Captain, have you anything further 
? 
Ee WaireLer. Why, Senator, there is one thing I might men- 
tion; it might not amount to anything. Iam not a diplomat, and not 
any too highly educated, but I believe a great portion of us feel that 
the trouble existing along this line is due to a great extent to mis- 
understanding, and in some cases injustice; the Mexicans are not to 
blame in some cases. I call your attention to our extradition laws, 
for example. No matter what crime is committed in Sonora, the 
fugitives escape to this side and they are safe, unless they are kid- 
naped. That puts you in this position—— l p 

Senator Fart. Now, why is that, Captain; there is an extradition 
treaty between the United States and Mexico? 

Capt. WHEELER. It is a faulty one. I have never known of a man 
having been extradited in all the years I have been an officer, no 
matter what crime he is guilty of, from our side to theirs, although 
I have received many murderers from them for crimes committed 
on our side; but I personally have been compelled to release mur- 
derer after murderer that I apprehended after holding them 40 
days. They have even admitted to me in jail that they committed 
these crimes. that they expected to go free, and they did go free. 

Senator Fart. Why, in what respect is the treaty so defective that 
the Arizona courts, or Arizona border authorities 

Capt. WHEELER. Technicalities. Sometimes our Government will 
claim that we are prevented from recognition of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, or it is the contention that our Government does not wish 
to extend recognition. . } 

Senator FALL. Has that been the case since the Mexican Govern- 
ment, or during the pano wen the Mexican Government was recog- 
nized by this SOE anes i 

Capt. WHEELER. it nn pee oe way always since I have been on 
this border. I receive oa em some 15 or 20 men guilty of 
capital offenses on our Side, some of them citizens and Mexicans. 
Gen. Calles apprehended . a a Mexican citizen, that killed my 
deputy in Ay esis a that man to me at Agua Prieta, and 
he i Boy ena am glad to know that. 

Capt. WH FELER. Ca Ta been a man of that description, but 

xa when he has à cold-b oodec murder committed, and the offender 
meres s over here, and I apprehend them, he asks me for them, I am 

Danek it. I have to show the ingratitude of the people over 
a Z T must kidnap him and give them to him in the night time, 


—— f—- 
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which naturally makes me guilty of the crime of turning him loose; 
that is just one instance. 


Senator FALL. Have you some particular instance in mind? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. S 

Senator FALL. Now, in that instance was requisition made on the 
governor of Arizona for the return of those men? 

Capt. Wurrrer. In some instances they were made, but the Mexi- 


to get them. They remain in jail 40 days, you open the door and 
turn them out. The last man that I caught, the man that murdered 
two of Calles’ guard right opposite our Soldiers, he got a 
and shot them down in cold blood, came on our side, I caught him, 
put him in jail in Tombstone; they made every effort, I was in- 
formed, to le ally extradite that man; when the 40 days were up I 
was compelled to turn him loose. 


Senator Fart, I would like to go a little further with that case, 


not be left to the discrimination of the sheriff or peace officers along 


the border. As you say Calles sent the extradition in in the case 
you mentioned, as governor of the State? 


apt. WHEELER. Yes, sir; governor general. 
Senator F ALL. Did Mr. Calles make an effor 


rmed me they had taken 

every legal Step; of course, I don’t know What goes on between the 
authorities, : 

enator Farr. Who was the governor at th 


i at time of this State? 
Capt. WHFELER. I believe Gov. Hunt. 


ov. Hunt was. 
Senator FALL, All you know Was that you held the man for 40 
days under the terms of the treaty and was compelled to turn him 
loose ? 
Capt. WHEELER. Repeatedly. 
Senator Farr. I have reference to this one instance., 
Capt. WHEELER. This is one instance; yes, sir. 
Senator FALL. You had no intimation from the 
State that he was considering the case, or that the coi 
with him? 
Capt. WHEELER, No. 
enator Fart. Wasa writ of habeas corpus sued out by counsel for 
the prisoner in either of these cases? 
apt. WHEELER. They would have done so had I retained posses- 
sion of the mon longer than 40 days; they were ready to do So; of 
course, I could not do that. 
€nator FALL. But they did not appeal to the courts of Arizona 
during the 40 days? 
Capt. WHEELER. No. 
Senator Farr, They could have done so? 


apt. WHEELER. Yes; they could have done so; that is, the lawyers 
for the defense. 


enator FALL. Yes. 
Capt. WHEELER. N ©; no action was taken. 


&overnor of the 
ts Were lenient 
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Senator Farr. They did not suspend the writ of habeas corpus 
the United States—have not done so since the close of the Civil W 
so the courts were always open to the citizens of Arizona who c 
sidered themselves illegally detained. 

Capt. WHEELER. Well, these Mexicans, they are safe when tl 
come over the line; they don’t worry. 

Senator Far. Their counsel, or at least one of them, had coun: 
and the counsel informed you he had pursued every legal meth 
You had not been called upon to bring him in court? 

Capt. Wueeter. Oh, I am speaking of the Mexican Governme 
it had taken all steps to secure extradition. 

Senator Farr. They did not attempt to secure counsel on this si 

Capt. WHEELER. No, sir. 

Senator Farı. Well, they formerly did. The Mexican con: 
along the border formerly obtained or secured counsel in other St: 
and Territories and took steps to secure the extradition and ret 
of parties charged with an offense against the law. 

apt. WHEELER. I have never known of a man to be extrad 
from my country, and I have had quite a few. 

Senator Farr. In my State, not long ago, I took an appeal f 

* the court to the governor, and department at Washington, the 
retary of State, in an extradition matter; I fought it through 
courts, and through the executive department, and to the Nati 
Government at Washington; the Mexican consul had an arra; 
opposing counsel, employed by the Government of Mexico; 
represented that Government, both in the courts, before the | 
authorities, before the governor of New Mexico, and before the 
retary of State of the United States. 

Capt. WHEELER. I don’t think, Senator, that you will find a 
in any county in this State where a man has been extradited for 
crime he committed in Mexico. It is a haven of refuge for e 
cold-blooded murderer in Mexico; if he gets to that line he is 
unless he is kidnaped. 

Senator Far. Are you confining your evidence to the pe 
when there was a recognized Government in Mexico? There w: 
interim when there was no Government recognized in Mexico, 
during that interim cases may have arisen such as you have ref 
to, but we have an extradition treaty which is yet in force, a 
personally know of various instances in which it has been app 
to by both countries. 

Capt. WHEELER. Isn’t it part of the treaty that the matter m: 
taken up with the governors of the adjoining States? 

Senator Farr. Yes; they have jurisdiction. The governors o 
border States, under the treaty, both in Mexico and the U 
States and Mexico, have jurisdiction in extradition procee 
The Territories had original jurisdiction subject to an appe 
the department at Washington, but the States have original - 
diction, and the governor can refuse, in his discretion, any ex 
tion. 

Capt. WHEELER. Another illustration I have to offer you. -+ 
of where four or five Mexicans. concocted a scheme in Doug 
ro 

Senator Farr. You refer to the Huerta-Leyva case? 
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Capt. WHEELER. Yes; and they did rob a major and four officials 
of the Mexican Government while these officials were engaged in a 
lawful execution of their office. They returned to this side and it 
was not long before our officers found out who they were. Some 
_ were placed in jail and were immediately gotten out by the lawyers 

there on uncontested habeas corpus. Every one now was guilty of 
this cold-blooded murder, and I saw $3,000 gold dug up aC verre 
back door; I was with the police when they dug it up, with a spade, 
in money sacks, and some one kidnaped Huerta and one or two 
others and drove them across the line. I am glad I don’t know who 
did it, but it was done. Now, those things are not calculated 

et as Farr. They were immediately hung at night without 
tria 

Capt. WHEELER. Hung at night or day, I don’t know which. 

Senator FALL. You never heard any of the circumstances? 

Capt. WHEELER. No, sir; I heard that they had confessed to their 
guilt, however, all but this man Huerta. found the money dug 
up at his back door. That is just one illustration. 

Senator Farr. It has been reported to some of the departments of 
this Government, and it is in evidence before this committee, I am 
sure, that Huerta was guarded on this side of the line by Mexican 
soldiers. Was that true, Captain? 

Capt. WHEELER. I can not say as to that. 

Senator Farr. It was reported that Mexican soldiers were allowed 
to come across the line into Douglas and guarded the house of this 
man Huerta; that those guards were allowed to be changed, and it 
nas been reported that the question arose later as to whether those 
men were in the uniform of the Mexican Army, those guards, and, 
I believe, agreed upon by the parties that they were in about as 
much uniform as the other soldiers in the Mexican Army were. Do 
you know whether those facts are correct ? 

Capt. WHEELER. No, sir; I was there Sunday. I was still an 
officer in the Army at that time, and could not take an active part in 
this matter, and did not, but my old training led me to go with other 
officers and form my own opinion. That day one of the officials of 
the town of Agua Prieta was in the company of the police; he had 
gotten information from some one they captured on the other side 
that this money was buried in this yard, and came over and we 
found it. There were, what appeared to me at that time, Mexican 
policemen, I think they were, dressed in civilian clothes, standing 
outside of the yard in the street. 

Senator Fauu. That is on the American side? 

Capt. WHEELER. On the American side. Beyond that I don’t 
know anything of it. I returned to Tombstone and went directly 
to Nogales where I was stationed. 

Senator Farr. Do you know whether the arrest of this man 
Huerta had been made prior to the time that you saw this gold dug 
up? 
"Capt. WHEELER. I believe he was arrested; yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. By the authorities? 
Capt. WHEELER. On a warrant in Douglas, I don’t know though. 
Senator Fautu. Do you know whether an application for a warrant 


was ever made? . 
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Capt. WHEELER. I believe there was. I think I was told the 
was one made. | 
Senator Farr. I have been informed, or the committee has be 
informed by witnesses, that search of the record disclosed the fa 
that no complaint could be found on the records. 
Capt. WHEELER. We had one man in Tombstone for a long ti 
There must have been a warrant in his case; his case was tried a1 
he was gotten out by a lawyer named Doane. | 

Senator Fay. Was he one of the men hung? 

Capt. WHEELER. No, sir; he is at liberty now in Califo 
although he was probably one of the instigators. | 

Senator FALL. sah don’t know, then, that there was no requisiti: 
made upon the governor or any attempt made to appeal to the ci 
authorities to see that the ordinary course of the law was pursued 
an attempt to secure the delivery of those people to the other side’ 

Capt. WHEELER. Now, we are getting at it, the facts in all th 
previous years, every attempt that I ever had any information 
through our officials 

Senator Fart. What previous years do you know of? 

Capt. WHEELER. I was ranger nearly six years there; I was she 
six years; I may say, during that time I don’t remember one sin 
instance of lawful extradition. 

Senator Farr. Do you refer now to any period prior to 1910 
1911? 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir; I refer to times dating back to at le: 
1903. 

Senator Fart. Have you in mind any instance when an atten) 
was made in trying to secure the extradition of any fugitive fro 
justice from Mexico in 1910 or 1911, when such an attempt faile 

Capt. WHEELER. I can not remember any specific case, instance, 
their attempting, because, as I have stated before, the officials 
not know of what steps were being made by higher officials.  \ 
merely did our duty as officers to place these men in custody; 
course, we were not always aware of what steps were being tak: 
We merely have a remembrance of arresting numerous criminals a 
having to turn them loose. 

Senator Farr. You know, of course, we have laws—supposed 
have laws—and have courts to enforce them, and representati 
supposed to enforce the law, and juries, and that you must pro 
according to the regular course of the law, unless you are excusa! 
in some specific instance by force of circumstances in pursuing so 
other course than that legally laid down. For instance—for « 
ample, in the matter of the deportation at Bisbee you appealed 
the law; you appealed to the authorities for assistance in handli 
the conditions there, which required strenuous action, in your juc 
ment, in view of the failure of the authorities to extend you s 
assistance as you thought the case demanded, you considered yo) 
self justified, and considered—and your course has been consider 
justified by many thoroughly law-abiding citizens, not only of t 
State but of others, but in the ordinary course of an extradition p 
ceeding such action, or action outside of the law, ought not 
be necessary, should it? That does not involve the peace of 
entire community; that is a specific case. Now, the law lays dow: 
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rocedure which should be followed; you, of course, believe that the 
aw should be followed? 

Capt. WHEELER. I do. 

Senator Faux. Now, in the event of the failure in that spe: ific in- 
stance, or in the event, on account of the acuteness or activity of 
counsel for the defense, if the defendant or the prisoner is released, 
you don’t think that justifies arbitrary action by citizens of another 
country, do you? 

Capt. WaHeeter. Well, now, I will put it to you this way: The 
safety of our own citizens on islolated ranches depends, as you know, 
upon the certainty of punishment, for any outrages perpetrated upon 
them, and in nearly every instance in the old days when crime was 
rampant here, the culprit would make for the international border, 
and frequently—well, 9 times out of 10 would beat the officers to the 
line; therefore your only hope of punishing them was through the 
officers on the other side; when they responded in good faith, made 
every effort to apprehend these people, which they invariably did in 
those days and returned them to you for punishment, and then when 
the occasion was reversed, and they suffered depredations, and you 
failed, it became a matter of time when they ceased to interest them- 
selves in those committing depredations over here escaping into their 
territory, and in a measure, our officers, in every instance, where they 
have illegally delivered culprits to the other side, I am certain was 
done in the hope that when the occasion demanded they would be 
able to apprehend and bring back for trial those who committed 
depredations against their own laws. I regret very much that this 
state should exist. You understand what I mean dont you? 

Senator Farr. Yes; I think I follow you, but I don’t understand 
that the governor of this State—I regret to think that the governor 
of this State, upon a proper case presented to them would allow the 
time to expire under the treaty or would reftse to deliver a culprit 
to the State seeking or demanding his extradition. 

Senator Smiru. Captain, do you know of your own personal 
knowledge of any criminal coming to the United States from Mexico 
being refused delivery to Mexico on a requisition properly made by 
the legal authorities of Mexico on us or our authorities? 

Capt. WHEELER. Why, Senator, as I before stated, I was given to 
understand by the Mexican authorities that representations had been 
made to obtain the extradition for various criminals, yet I don’t 
know. 

Senator SmrrH. You don’t know of any case exactly as I have 
stated this, presumably where the authorities of Mexico have made 
out a proper demand for the extradition of a prisoner guilty of a 
crime in Mexico, or our refusal on proper demand to return the 
prisoner; do you personally know that such a procedure has ever 
been had and the prisoner allowed to remain in jail 40 days? 

Capt. WHEELER. Only what I have been told. 

Senator Smrru. Do you personally know? 

Capt. WHEELER. No; I could not personally know unless--— 

Senator Smıru. Unless you saw the papers and talked to the 
governors of both States, and they admitted what had been 

Capt. WHEELER. This may throw light on what I mean; this is 
from Gov. Hunt. to me: 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., April 7—— 
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Senator Fare. What vear? 

Capt. Wurkerer. I don’t know; it is not here. 
Capt. Harry C. WHEELER, 

Sheriff Cochise County, Naco, Ariz.: 

Since receiving your telegram of this morning I have been in communi 
cation with Maj. Geo. W. Read, of the Federal troops stationed at Naco, an 
have been informed by him that due notice of attack has been assured by th 
leaders of the Constitutionalists about to besiege Naco, Sonora, Mexico. Ma, 
Read has expressed contidence also of the ability of the United States troop 
to secure proper protection for American citizens residing in and near Nace 
Ariz. I would suggest, therefore, that you get in touch with Maj. Read wit 
a view to keeping informed on the progress of events affecting the safety o 
American citizens and cooperating for their protection so far as may becom 
expedient. I appreciate your prompt action in this matter and would willing! 
address the governor of Sonora in my official capacity, as you request, wer 
it not for the fact that international relations between the United States am 
Mexico at this time are such that I should not in my opinion, advisedly ex 
tend official recognition to the representatives of either the Huerta rein) 
or the Constitutionalists. Should the situation in Naco be altered materiall 
I would appreciate receiving telegraphic advices thereof from you. 


Gro. W. P. HUNT, 
Governor of Arizona. 

Senator Fatt. What was the date of that? 

Capt. Wueeter. No vear. That was at the time—it must hav 
been 1913. l 

Senator Farr. That was subsequent to February, 1913, and prio 
to November, 1915. Between those dates ¢ 

Capt. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. And when there was no government recognize 
in Mexico, and when the action of the governor of Arizona in hi 
official capacity might have been construed by the National Govern 
ment of the United States, or by some foreign Government, or b 
Mexican Government as a recognition by the U nited States author) 
ties in control of a supposed State government in Sonora, an 
cause international OM PCM ous of a serious character. You wil 
recollect that on August 27, 1913, the President of the Umited State 
addressed to Congress a communication in which he stated tha 
there was no recognized government in Mexico, and that he did nc 
change the status as he, and he alone, had the right to do, betwee 
the States of the United States and the States of Mexico, so-calle 
Republic. until subsequent to October 9, 1915. 

Capt. Wuerter. Would that have any bearing upon the consti 
tuted authorities of a State? 

Senator FALL. Oh, ves; the constituted authorities of this State o 
Arizona have no right to enter into any relations with any foreig” 
Government until the latter has been recognized by the Central Gov 
ernment; that is, the administration of the United States. 

Capt. Wueexer. He designated the governor of Sonora? 

Senator Farr. He may have made a mistake in that designatio1 
but he would have made a very much graver mistake had he recog 
nized the official government of Sonora. 

Capt. Wee er. Here is a little telegram right on that other in 
stance; he evidently returned and found my wire to him, asking fo 
aid, then I wired him as gain not to send troops on account of fric 
tion. 

Senator Farr. Yes: that was after you had had a conversation wit} 
Col. Hatfield, and Hatfield had told vou he could not permit the Stat 
troops to interfere with the fight between the factions. 
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Capt. WHEELER. This telegram reads: 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., October 13. 
Capt. Harry C. WHEELER, 
Sheriff Cochise County, Naco, Ariz.: 


On my arrival here this morning I find your telegram of last evening await- 
ing me. <Acting on telegraphic protest from citizens of Naco, I wired the Secre- 
tary of State last Sunday night urging him in the strongest terms to afford 
additional protection and to notify me immediately of any steps taken to 
protect Naco citizens and property. 

The Secretary of State in his answer, which was received last evening, ad- 
vised me that my telegram had been referred to the War Department for neces- 
sary action. From the War Department directly I have received no definite 
advices, but am sending another urgent wire this morning conveying the in- 
formation that such companies of Arizona militia as can be immediately 
utilized for protection of Naco’s citizens have been directed to prepare for trans- 
portation to Naco at once in the event that no adequate measures are adopted 
authorizing Federal troops along Arizona’s border to pursue a vigorous policy 
of protection for Americans. Capt. Seely of Company K, at Tucson. has been 
ordered to have his company in readiness for transportation to Naco at any 
time and has been directed to take the next train to the scene of the trouble 
und remain there in cooperation with you until the adjutant general, who 
veturns this evening, can relieve him. The two Phoenix companies of militia also 
are being ordered to prepare for transportation. Similar orders will be issued 
to other available companies during the day. While. as you and the citizens 
of Naco will realize. the ability of the militia to afford additional protection 
will depend to a great extent upon the War Department’s attitude, I am deter- 
mined, in the absence of any definite assurances from the Secretary of War, 
to use the National Guard so far as the Federal troops at Naco will permit me 
to do so in protecting life and property in that city. 

GEO. W. P. HUNT. 
Governor of Arizona. 


Senator Farr. Have you anything further to say? 

Capt. WHEELER. The fact that we believed that the Mexicans had 
armed was one fact that led to their deportation. Another was that 
we found out we could not depend upon the representatives of the 
Federal Government there, so one night, in the presence of several 
good American witnesses, a man, said to be a Russian, made this re- 
mark: “ That the I. W. W.’s have destroyed the Russian Government, 
and will destroy this one.” Well, I arrested that man and turned 
him over to a deputy, and in turn delivered him to the United States 
deputy marshal, who is at present sheriff of Cochise County. In a 
few days he was walking the streets again, a free man. Now, when 
the Federal commission arrived, A. E. Embree, the I. W. W. leader, 
who first officially notified me of the pending trouble in Bisbee, and 
who was deported with the rest, subsequently returned and was ar- 
rested by me on the charge of inciting a riot, and was held at Tomb- 
stone, 30 miles from Bisbee. Embree made a request of me that he 
be permitted to appear before the Federal commission. I took him to 
Bisbee and made request of the commission that Embree be allowed 
to appear before them, without result. The wife of Embree made 
similar request then upon the commission that her husband be allowed 
to testify, without result. I held the man in Bisbee two days; seeing 
that the commission would not permit this man to appear before it, 
I returned him to Tombstone. We understand that the commission 
in its report stated that it found no evidence of I. W. W. in that dis- 
trict. This is not surprising when they refused to permit evidence 
of that nature to be brought before them. 

(The committee then at 6.30 o’clock p. m. Sunday, March 7, 1920, 
adjourned to meet at the call of the chairman.) 


TUESDAY, MARCH 9, 1920. 


Unrrep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to the call of the chairman, at 
2.30 o’clock, p. m., in the Santa Rita Hotel, Tucson, Ariz., Senator 
A. B. Fall, presiding. 

Present: Senators A. B. Fall and Marcus A. Smith, and Dan 
M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of the subcommittee. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. H. J. KARNS. 


(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of the 
subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator Farr. Of what State are you a native, Mr. Karns? 

Mr. Karns. New York State; born there. 

Senator Farr. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Karns. Nogales, Ariz. 

Senator Farr. How long have you resided in Nogales? 

Mr. Karns. Since 1907. 

Senator Farı. How long have you resided in the Southwestern 
country ? 

Mr. Karns. That same year. 

Senator Fart. What is your business? 

Mr. Karns. Exportation mostly into Mexico, automobile, imple- 
ments, automobile accessories, hardware, and some other commodi- 
ties. 

Senator Farr. Do you speak Spanish? 

Mr. Karns. I do. 

Senator Fari. Do you go into Mexico, yourself? 

Mr. Karns. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. You meet there Americans as well as Mexicans? 

Mr. Kary. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farı. What has been, up to within the last year or two 
conditions in Mexico in reference to disturbances, violence, and the 
safety of lives and property among the Americans residing or doing 
business there? 

Mr. Karns. As far as ourselves, our employees, and branch houses 
are concerned we have never experienced any difficulty whatever in 
carrying on commercial relations with Mexico. We have been oper- 
ating during all the revolutionary periods, and at times we were 
shut out ourselves from—never forbidden but we thought it wise 
at times not to go down there, particularly when battles were go- 
ing on in the neighborhood of the border or close to the border. As 
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soon as one faction was in power we immediately resumed com- 
mercial relations. 

Senator Farr. Do you know of any Americans there that experi- 
enced any other or different treatment from that which you re- 
ceived? 

Mr. Karns. Only through hearsay, not of my personal knowl- 
edge. 

Senator Fatt. How often during the years—from the years 1911 
or 1912 until within the last two years has business been closed, from 
time to time? 

Mr. Karys. Just during the time the factions—possibly two or 
three times it was closed up for a few days’ time, week, or 10 days. 

Senator Fart. How many conflicts, if any, have there been be- 
tween Americans or American soldiers on this side, and Mexicans. 
representatives of one or another faction on the other side, since you 
have been there? 

Mr. Karns. Two that I remember distinctly, in Nogales. 

Senator Fart. Upon how many occasions have there been con- 
flicts in or around Nogales between factions of the Mexicans them- 
selves, which have injured life or property of Americans on this 
side, if any? 

Mr. Karns. Only one fight among themselves alone without our 
entering into the fight, three occasions altogether where we were a 
party to it. 

Senator Fare. Aside from these conflicts occurring immediately at 
the border, there have been various occasions upon which the fac- 
tions have interrupted traffic on the railroad south of the border, 
have there not? 

Mr. Karns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. There has been fighting at Guaymas, has there not! 

Mr. Karns. Yes, sir; also at Hermosillo and Mazatlan. 

Senator Farr. During those occasions traffic was interrupted ? 

Mr. Karns. Such houses as our own did not attempt to send any 
agents out or exports, until one faction or another was in power, 01 
controlled the railroad. 

Senator Fart. How long since the railroad running from Nogales 
to Guaymas has been in the hands of its owners and operated by 
them, do you know? 

Mr. Karns. I don’t just remember now; it has been two years, 
possibly three. 

Senator Faun. Prior to that, for some period of time, it was in the 
hands of one or the other Mexican faction ? 

Mr. Karns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Attempted to be operated by them? 

Mr. Karys. Not in all eases operated by the factions, after awhile 
operated by one contending faction, but at another time operated 
by Southern Pacific of Mexico officials. 

Senator FALL. Your experience, particularly in the last two or 
three years with the local authorities in the State, has been pleasant, 
I presume? 

Mr. Karns. Absolutely pleasant in every respect. 

Senator Farr. Without any friction? 

Mr. Karns. None whatever. I may say we operate a large branch 
store at Hermosillo, had it down there two years; we had othe 
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agencies as far south as Mazatlan, and we have never been disturbed 
inany way. We always try to comply with their laws. 

Senator FALL. Are you operating a store in Hermosillo now? 

Mr. Karns. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. Are there any other troops there other than state 
troops or national troops? 

Mr. Karns. None whatever. 

Senator Far. Information has been conveyed to us that the 
Yaquis have been attempting to make a treaty or agreement of some 
kind with the Mexican officials, and one band of Yaquis under arms 
is in the capital citv of Sonora, that is, Hermosillo, at this time. 

Mr. Karns. I don’t think that is a fact, sir. There was an armed 
band 30 days ago when we came in, that was resting on their arms 
at a place called Corral, near Hermosillo. I have not been down 
there since, but I was given to understand from people coming up, 
at Corral, as well as my representative, that the Yaqui situation is 
clearing very fast, and that the Yaquis are being moved to a place 
in Sinaloa on a reservation; that, however, I can not verify. 

Senator Farr. Was it your information that this was the result of 
any pereen reached between the Yaquis and Mexican author- 
ities ? 

Mr. Karns. That is my understanding. 

Senator Farr. Then the Yaquis are no longer camped along the 
road in any numbers? 

Mr. Karns. Not that I have heard of for several days. 

Senator Far. They moved after the recent trade excursion from 
Nogales south? 

Mr. Karns. Yes, sir; I have been given to understand they sur- 
rendered most of their arms. I don’t believe there was any armed 
band in Hermosillo under neutrality, if there was I did not know it. 

Senator Faun. Do you think you would know it? I don’t want 
to be insistent, but I want to know what the character of your infor- 
mation is? You are doing business there? 

Mr. Karns. Yes, sir; extensively. 

Senator Farı. You think you would have known it if they had 
been there? 

Mr. Karns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fay. There is reference almost constantly made to the 
Bronco Indian or Yaqui, what do they mean by the term “ bronco?” 

Mr. Karns. Wild. 

Senator Farr. Are all the Yaqui Indians Bronco Indians or not? 

Mr. Karns. They are not. 

Senator Fart. Who are the soldiers in the Mexican Army in the: 
State of Sonora? 

Mr. Karns. Why, of Indian origin—possibly Yaquis or possibly 
Mayos—I have been given to understond mostly Mayos. 

Senator Farr. You understand mostly Mayos. What is the 
difference between the Mayos and Yaquis? 

Mr. Karns. They come from a different part of the country. 

Senator Faur. Of the same general tribe, are they not? 

Mr. Karns. No; I would not say that. I have never made a study 
between the Indians, but there is as much distinction as between 
our Papagoes and Yumas. 
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Senator Farr. How are soldiers now in the State of Sonora re- 
cruited; do you know? 

Mr. Karns. I don’t know, but I think volunteers. 

Senator Fart. Then you think Yaqui Indians, or Mayo Indians 
volunteering in Carranza’s army are efficient soldiers, and would 
fight Indians of their same blood that might be opposed to the 
Government ? 

Mr. Karns. I am not in a position to answer that question, but 
we have seen Indians in the United States used to quell other Indian 
disturbances, and they could be depended upon. The same thing 
might apply there; it might be part of these Yaquis could be 
depended upon, and part could not. I don’t think myself it is the 
very best policy, although not knowing there loyalty I would not 
want to state. 

Senator FALL. Just the idea in my mind, as a member of the com- 
mittee. I have some little familiarity with the American Indians, 
to whom you have just referred, as well as the Indians of Mexico. 
Some Indians in Mexico might be excellent soldiers, but they might 
not at all times want to fight their blood brothers. 

Mr. Karns. That is very true. 

Senator Fart. For that reason I was asking you, from your fa- 
miliarity with that country there, 1f you had any opinion on the sub- 
ject. Do you know what the course of the Mexican officials generally 
has been, aside from that of the State authorities, with the Ameri- 
cans during the last two or three vears; has it been of a friendly 
character ? 

Mr. Karns. Absolutely so. With most of the Americans I know 
personally operating there I have heard no complaint. of any incon- 
venience being put upon Americans by Federal troops. 

Senator Fart. How are the collectors and consuls of Mexico in 
their intercourse with Americans, always pleasant ? 

Mr. Karns. Always been very pleasant, particularly in the last 
four or five vears. There have been times when Mexican consuls. 
whether they were recognized or not, at Nogales, Ariz., have not 
been most. friendly inclined; in those cases we have taken it upon 
ourselves to try and have them removed, and in some cases have been 
successful. 

Senator Fart. Can you remember any particular instance where 
the Americans tried to have a consul removed there ? 

Mr. Karns. Yes, sir: I can not remember the exact vear or date. 
but there was a consul there by the name of Padriz: he was not liked 
bv the Americans, and the Americans took the matter up with Gen. 
Obregon, and Gen. Obregon succeeded in having him removed, and 
removed very quick. 

Senator Farr. What was the particular reason, if anv, that the 
Americans had for objecting to the presence of Mr. Padriz? 

Mr. Karns. By his attitude and his defiance and his declaration 
of immunitv—vou might sav egotism—and from the fact that he 
was accused of being a participant to the stealing of an automobile. 
or of acquiring one on the American side and taking it to the 
Mexican side; although he denied all knowledge of it, vet the Ameri- 
cans thought he was a participant. And another time a letter was 
found on a Mexican killed in Nogales, Ariz., by an American, and 
that letter was supposed to have beeu written by this Consul Padriz 
upon American soil, and the Americans took exception to the con- 
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tents of that letter and brought it to the attention of Gen. Obregon, 
and Gen. Obregon removed him or had him removed. 

l a nao Farr. In what capacity was Gen. Obregon in office at that 
time! 

Mr. Karns. I think he was general; I don’t remember, but I think 
he was yet general of the Mexican Army. He was visiting Nogales, 
although he may possibly have been in the Carranza cabinet at that 
time. I would not say for sure. 

Senator Fay. It was about that time? 

Mr. Karns. Yes; he was in or close to Nogales at that vime. I 
know Gen. Obregon appeared in Douglas or Nogales very shortly 
after the theft of the automobile from the American side, and that 
he authorized the payment for the full payment of the value of the 
ma‘ hine in American money and the incident was closed. 

Senator Farr. This instance you referred to where this letter was 
found upon some man, was that in connection with the kidnaping 
of a man by the name of Simpson? 

Mr. Karns, Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Where was Simpson kidnaped from and by whom, 
do vou know? | 

Mr. Karns. I don’t know who kidnaped him, but he was kid- 
sa some place in the district around Sahuarito, south of Sanford. 

Senator Farr. What was the purpose of his being kidnaped? 

Mr. Karns. He was arrested, I understand, by the Mexican offi- 
cials and was held. 

Senator Fart. Was there any demand made for ransom? 

Mr. Karns. I understood that the Mexicans, these officials who 
were supposed to hold him, had made demand upon him for a ran- 
som. I was told that he had agreed with this captain to go to No- 
gales and get the ransom, and the captain came to Nogales with him, 
Nogales, Ariz. 

Senator Fatt. What occurred when they reached Nogales, Ariz. ? 

Mr. Karns. They were in Nogales, Ariz., a few hours when they 
started to walk across the railroad track, for what purpose I. don’t 
just at this moment recollect; anyhow, when they were behind the 
electric-light plant and the Mexican was between Mr. Simpson and 
the electric-light plant Mr. Simpson killed him. 

Senator Farr. Upon whom was this letter supposed to be found 
from the Mexican consul? 

Mr. Karns. Found on the dead body of this Mexican. 

Senator Fatt. Did you read the letter—translate it? 

Mr. Karns. Yes, sir; I read it both in Spanish and in Enelish. 
I did not speak and read Spanish as fluently then as I do now, but 
the interpretation was made by people who did speak good Spanish. 

Senator FALL. It purported to be from this consul at that time? 

Mr. Karns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. What was the effect of it? I do not ask vou to 
undertake to repeat it exactly. 

Mr. Karns. It seems that the Mexican consul was acquainted with 
the fact that Mr. Haas and Mr. Simpson were being held by this 
Mexican band, of which this Mexican who was supposed to be a 
captain—his name was Trigo—was in command, and the letter stated 
in substance if he was not in authority there to hold Haas and Simp- 
son and the fact that he should frighten them or threaten them 
with execution, but in any event hold them; and then the letter went 
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on further to state, making mention of one or two Mexicans thev 
had captured around there, or arrested, that they were to be executed 
as an example to others of the same caliber. | 

Senator Farr. This letter being found under the circumstances— 
this letter being discovered under the conditions you mentioned 
naturally aroused the indignation of American citizens upon this 
side? 

Mr. Karns. It did; ves, sir. 

Senator Fart. And Gen. Obregon was notified, as I understand 
it, and through his efforts this consul was removed? | 

Mr. Karns. He was; yes, sir; within a very few days, possibly twc 
ar three days, as I remember. 

Senator PALL. What became of the man: do you know? 

Mr. Karns. I don’t know. However, I mét him in Mexic 
Hermosillo—within the last year, or possibly two years. Time flies 
I can not remember the exact time. 

Senator Farr. Is he in business there, do you know? 

Mr. Karns. I don’t think he is. 

Senator Farr. Do you know whether he has been punished by 
the Mexican Government in any way for his activities? 

Mr. Karns. I don’t know; no, sir. 

Senator Farr. Gen. Obregon is generally recognized as friendly 
to the Americans? 

Mr. Karns. Yes, sir; in my estimation he is; yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Of course, that is the general opinion held by th 
Americans so far as you know? 

Mr. Karys. Yes, sir; by the people in Nogales. I have neve 
heard any person in Nogales speak derogatory of him. 

Senator Farr. He is also popular among the Mexicans of the Stati 
of Sonora and west coast generally ? 

Mr. Karns. Very much so. 

Senator Farr. He is one of the candidates at the coming electior 
for President of Mexico? 

Mr. Karns So I have been given to understand. 

Senator Farr. Business with the west coast of Mexico in all line: 
is very largely done through Nogales, and over the railroad sout! 
of there? 

Mr. Karns. Yes, sir; but there is a small amount that 1s shippec 
by boats now since the European war. but to no great extent; mos 
of it comes through the Port of Nogales. ° 

Senator Fann. By railroad ? 

Mr. Karns. By railroad. 

Senator Farr. Prior to the European war, or prior to the revolu 
tionary disturbances, at any rate, in Mexico, a very large portio 
of the business was done by boat? 

Mr. Karns. I would not sav a large portion, but I think it was 
equally divided. 

Senator Farr. Have you any reason. from vour knowledge of the 
conditions there, to apprehend any further violence or disorder along 
the west coast at anv time in the near future? 

Mr. Karns. No. sir: I do not. 

Senator Fann. Do vou know where the present governor of Sonor: 
is now, De la Huerta ? 

Mr. Karns. Why, the last I heard he was in Hermosillo; he was a 
few days ago. 
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Senator Fart. Who is in military command now in the State of 
Sonora, if you know? e 

Mr. Karys. I can not possibly state that; I understood that Gen. 
Dieguez has come into the State of Sonora, whether he is coming 
for supreme in command or not I have not been notified. Prior to. 
that time, up to a few months ago, Gen. Torres was in command. | 
have been given to understand he has since been relieved and sent to 
some other part of the Republic and Gen. Ruiz had taken command. 

Senator FarL. Now, it is reported Gen. Dieguez has taken com- 
mand? l 

Mr. Karys. Yes, sir; I think I can state that authentically. 

Senator Fart. Had you known Gen. Dieguez prior to his coming 
into Sonora recently ? 

Mr. Karns. I met Gen. Dieguez several years ago, had several 
conversations with him when he was in the Sonora campaign against 
Villa. Gen. Dieguez whipped Villa at Hermosillo. 

Senator Farı. Subsequent to that time Gen. Dieguez had been 
absent in other parts of the Republic? 

Mr. Karns. Yes; I did not know anything about him up to this 
time. 

Senator Fart. You know by general reputation he has not been 
in Sonora until very recently? 

n Karys. No; he has not been in Sonora until the last several 
weeks. 

Senator Farr. Gen. Obregon is not now in command of troops in 
Carranza’s Army? 

Mr. Karns. Not that I know of; I know positively he has not been 
since his last 

Senator FarL. Gen. Dieguez has been and is now in command of 
a brigade in Carranza’s army ? 

Mr. Karns. I would not say that I know that positively; but 
seeing it in the American papers, and from other sources, I have 
formed that opinion. 

Senator Smitu. How often has the railroad been put out of com- 
mission south of Nogales in the last five or six years? 

Mr. Karns. Through revolutionary actions? 

Senator SMITH. I mean how often has it been out of commission 
so trains would not run; I do not speak of a particular number, 


but often or seldom? 

Mr. Karns. Why, the railroad traffic has been stopped several 
times in the last two years, but due to floods. 

Senator Smitu. I am not talking about natural conditions at all; 
how often, between Guaymas and Nogales, has it been put out of 
commission by men? 

Mr. Karns. I understand; that is the reason I asked that ques- 
tion—revolutionary troubles. It has been out on several occasions, 
but I can not state just the times or how long they were, Senator. 

Senator Smita. What put them out of commission? 

Mr. Karns. Burning of bridges. | 

Senator Smira. Who burned them? 

Mr. Karns. I don’t know. 

Senator Smirn. How many miles of track were torn up on that. 
railroad at any time? 

Mr. Karys. I don’t know. 
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Senator Smiru. Was any of it torn up? 

Mr. Karns. I can not answer that, either. I never went into So- 
nora personally during any of those times when the railroad was 
not open. 

Senator SmirH. Do vou know the amount of damage sustained by 
the railroad between those points by reason of burning bridges or 
otherwise destroving them, or interrupting the passage of trains 
across them? 

Mr. Karns. I can not answer that question: I don't know, Seni- 
tor, at all. I don’t think I ever discussed it with the railroad ot- 
cials. I have conversations with them very often, but not along 
those lines. 

Senator Smiru. Then for the last five or six years. as you under- 
stand it. there has been, as vou understand it, very slight interrup- 
tion of trafhe by reason of any damage done to the railroad in the 
last five or six vears? 

Mr. Karns. Very little, sir, in the last four or five vears. 

Senator Smirn. Where does the railroad stop ? 

Mr. Karns. It ends at Acaponeta, in the State of Navarit. 

Senator Smiri. Has there been any work extending that railroad 
in the last five or six years? 

Mr. Karns. Yes, sir; thev have been working periodically on the 
extension of the railroad. The railroad prior to the revolution wa: 
built and completed into the State of Tepic. At a very early part 
of the revolution thev destroyed the railroad, and they quit running 
trains any farther south than Acaponeta. In the list few months 
they have built bridges across the San Diego River and are pushing 
the railroad south of Acaponeta, and have already reopened the 
railroad. | 

Senator Smiru. How far is that bridge from the present souther! 
terminus of the road they are putting up there now ? 

Mr. Karns. I don’t just know, but not very many miles. 

Senator Smitu. You are speaking of the Southern Pacific roas 
in Mexico? 

Mr. Karns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. Not the Mexican National road? 

Mr. Karns. There is no Mexican National road on the west coast 
at all. 

Senator Fart. All the different roads—the road from Nogales te 
Guaymas and Acaponeta, and from Agua Prieta to Nacozari, anı 
from Mazatlan across to Guadalajara, and the road up the Yaqui 
River—are all private roads? 

Mr. Karys. Yes. sir: thev are all private roads. There are a few 
more roads—the Kansas City & Orient, built from a little above 
Topolobampo to Fuerte. There is not a national road on the west 
coast that I know of. 

Senator Fain. Is the road to Topolobampo running now? 

Mr. Karns. Yes, sir; it has been running for a number of years. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. JULIA A. SCRIVNER. 


(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq.. secretary o 
the subcommittee duly authorized thereto.) 

senator Farr. Where do vou lve. Mrs. Scrivner? 

Mrs. ScrivNER. Tucson. 
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Senator Farr. You are a citizen of the United States, are you? 

Mrs. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Where is vour husband; is he living or dead? 

Mrs. Scrivner. He is dead. 

Senator Fatt. What was the cause of his death ? 

Mrs. Scrivner. A Mexican shot him. 

Senator Fart. Where did this occur? 

Mrs. Scrivner. About a mile and a half on this side of the line. 

Senator Fat. In the State of Arizona? 

Mrs. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. When was this? 

Mrs. Scrivner. Six vears ago the 10th of this month. 

Senator Fatt. Where was he, if you can identify the place? 

Mrs. Scrivner. He was at the mine, in a small store. 

Senator Fant. What was the name of the mine? 

Mrs. Scrivner. Home Stake Production Co. 

Senator Fart. How far is that from Oro Blanco? 

Mrs. Scrivner. Eight miles. 

Senator Fatt. How far is it from Ruby; you know where Ruby 
is? 

Mrs. Scrivner. Yes, sir; 4 miles. 

Senator Far. What became of his murderers; do you know? 

Mrs. Scrivner. Went into Mexico. 

Senator Farr. Were they ever apprehended? 

Mrs. Scrivner. No, sir: I saw the sheriff at Nogales; he said there 
was no government in Mexico; they did not have anyone to go to; 
nothing could be done about it. 

Senator Farr. What became of the property; do you still own it, 
the mine? 

Mrs. Scrivner Yes, sir: I own half of it, and my husband's heirs 
own the other half, but there is a sale now pending. I don’t know, 
since the last murder out there so close to the mine I think the com- 
pany will not take it up right now. 

Senator Fatt. Have there been other attempts made by yourself 
and other owners of the mine to dispose of it? 

Mrs. Scrivner. Yes; quite a number of attempts; but when they 
find out it is so close to the border, with no protection, they said no, 
_they would not go there, too dangerous. 

Senator Fart. You say there is now a proposition for the dis- 
posal of the mine? 

Mrs. Scrivner. Yes. 

Senator Fart. Do you object to stating the price you place upon it? 

Mrs. Scrivner. Fifty thousand. 

Senator Fart. What is the character of the metal you extract 
from it? 

Mrs. Scrivner. Gold and silver; I will show you some of it. 

Senator Farr. This raw gold which you just exhibited to the com- 
mittee in this little bottle is the product from the rock from this 
mine? 

Mrs. Scrivner. It is not in rock, it is in dirt. They take the dirt 
out, and let it dry, and then sift it out, sift it and cvanide it; they 
don’t always have to use the cyanide: they burn the quicksilver. 

Senator Farr. You fear now that this pending sale will not be put 
through because of the recent occurrence at Ruby, 4 miles from there 
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Mrs. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. This recent occurrence you speak of, was the death 
of the two Frazer boys by violence? 

Mrs. Scrivner. Yes, sir; the two Frazer boys: I know of them. 

Senator Fart. At the hands of Mexicans? 

Mrs. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Have you been able to keep workmen at work on 
the mine during the interval ? 

Mrs. Scrivner. No, sir; have not been able to do that. 

Senator Farr. Why not? 

Mrs. Scrivner. Too dangerous. 

Senator FALL. Are there any American troops in this immediate 
vicinity ? 

Mrs. Scrivner. There are some at Arivaca. 

Senator FALL. Arivaca is 16 to 20 miles from there? 

Mrs. Scrivner. Twenty miles, we always called it 20 miles from 
our mine; I don’t know exactly. 

Senator FALL. Are there anv Mexican troops that you know of— 
you haven’t been there yourself? 

Mrs. Scrivner. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. So you don’t know that any Mexican troops crossed 
the border ? 

Mrs. Scrivner. No, sir; never was any there that I knew of. If 
there was I did not know it. 

Senator Farr. Was the store robbed or property taken at the time 
of the murder of your husband? 

Mrs. Scrivner. No; he was working the mine. He had some gold 
bullion; he had over $500 worth of this gold dust in bottles; they 
came to rob the store of gold and money; they got the bullion but did 
not get all the gold: about $500 worth they did not get. 

Senator Farr. Did they attempt to make your husband give up the 
gold or property before they killed him? 

Mrs. Scrivner. No; he was sitting at a table; they came in from 
that side and shot him in the neck. 

Senator FALL. Came in from behind? 

Mrs. Scrivner. Yes, sir; just stepped up to the window, shot him 
in the neck: shot him twice. 

Senator Farr. Did they leave immediately after they killed him? 

Mrs. Scrivner. Well, they piled quite a lot of this stuff in the] 
middle of the store and put oil on it and set it afire; but there was 
a Mexican man and his wife hving close by; the husband had gone 
to give the alarm, and his wife watched the store; as soon as 
they went she ran right up and put the fire out; if it had not been 
for that it would have burned up; could not have helped it. 

Senator Fart. You live now in Tucson? , 

Mrs. Scrivner. Yes, sir. I was not at the mines at the time. 

Senator Farr. Was it regarded as dangerous to be at the mine at 
the time? 

Mrs. Scrivner. No; not that I know of; there had never been any- 
thing done there before that. 

(The committee then, at 4 o’clock p. m., adjourned to meet at the 
eall of the chairman.) 


‘THURSDAY, MARCH 11, 1920. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForeIGn RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Testimony taken at Washington, D. C., March 11, 1920, by Francis 
J. Kearful, Esq., in pursuance of an order of the subcommittee of 
. the Committee on F oreign Relations of the Senate. 


TESTIMONY OF WALLACE THOMPSON. 


(The witness was sworn by Mr. Kearful.) 

Mr. Kearrunt. You may give your name to the reporter. 

Mr. TuHompson. Wallace Thompson. 

Mr. Kearrun. And your residence? 

Mr. Tuompson. 55 West Forty-fourth Street, New York. 

Mr. Kearruu. You are an American citizen? 

Mr. THomeson. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrut. Where were you born? 

Mr. Tuompson. Topeka, Kans. 

Mr. KrarruL. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. THompson. Writer. 

Mr. Kearruxt. What time have you spent in Mexico? 

Mr. Tuompson. I was in Mexico for six years prior to 1910. 

Mr. Kearru. In what occupation were you engaged there? 

Mr. THompson. I was then connected with the Mexican Herald. 
I was news editor of that paper when I left Mexico in 1910. 

Mr. Kearrunt. When were you subsequently in Mexico? 

Mr. Tuompson. I returned to Mexico in November of 1918. I went 
to the city of Monterrey, where I was American vice consul. 

Mr. Kearrun. How long were you there? 

Mr. THompson. About three months. 

Mr. Kearrot. What were the conditions in Mexico during the 
time of Porfirio Diaz, when you were there, with reference to security 
for life and property and travel? 

Mr. Tuompson. During my connection with the Mexican Herald 
I traveled over most of the Republic of Mexico, by train, or boat, or 
horseback, and through all of that time I was absolutely unarmed, 
most of the time without an escort or even a guide, and was always 
as safe as I could be in any American community, always courte- 
ously received, given every protection and given permission to do 
whatever I wanted to do, without question, and with the assistance 
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of officials and individuals. I remember particularly that in some 
cities I did not even give my name. In one small town in the interior 
of the State of Tabasco I received a hotel bill addressed to me simply 
as “ Mister.” The Mexicans were always friendly and always inter- 
ested in the things I was interested in, and never offered me anything 
but courtesy and assistance. l 

Mr. Kearrun. In your work at that time did you come in contact 
with a good many Americans engaged in different interests through- 
out. Mexico? | 

Mr. THomrson. Yes. I naturally made it my business to sec 
Americans wherever they were. and to discuss their business affairs. 
with the idea of writing articles for the Mexican Herald and othe: 
publications upon the affairs of Americans in Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrun. What was the character of the Americans operat- 
ing in Mexico at that time? 

Mr. Tuompson. At that time they were universally of a very high 
type, many of them college men. Many of them on the plantations 
in the South, and all but a very few even in the interior parts wer 
genuine pioneers, though not of the rough type which is supposed 
to be the source of trouble between various nations. In other words 
these were men who were there for business, rather than exploiting 
the people. | 

Mr. Krarrci. Is it true, as has been stated by Carranza propa 
gandists and repeated by some high officials of this Government, that 
the Americans operating in Mexico were a class of speculators 
engaged in exploiting the Mexicans under iniquitous concessions 
obtained from Mexico by fraud and graft? 

Mr. Tromeson. The class of Americans who were actually doing 
the work of developing Mexico was, as I have stated, of the verv 
finest type of modern business pioneers. If there were any Ameri- 
cans of the exploiting and promoting class they were found around 
the hotels of Mexico City, and in number or. proportion they werc 
certainly no greater than the same type of men who hang around 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New York to-day. 

Mr. KrarruL. How about the Washington hotels? 

Mr. Tuomeson. I do not know the Washington hotels as well 
but. I recognize the type here as being closely related to the Waldort 
type. 

Mr. Krarrut. On the whole. Americans operating in Mexico com- 
pare favorably with Americans engaged in business in this country / 

Mr. THompson. They certainly do. I have never before, in that 
eountry or in Europe, found a higher type of average Americans 
engaged in development. 

Mr. Krarrut. It is not true, then, as has also been stated, that the 
great source of trouble with Mexico was that a large number o 
Americans were there because they could not live in the United 
States? 

Mr. Tromeson. My experience with the Americans in Mexicc 
would lead me to say that the number of men living in Mexico who 
could not live in the United States was so small as to be absolutely 
negligible. I know one man in Mexico whom I knew to have had 
trouble in the United who was living there and working for one o 
the great American companies at a good salary and living with his 
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wife in the simplest way. They lived in Mexico about 15 years, 
during which time this man saved, I think, about $40,000, which had 
been advanced to him for exploring and other work’ in Alaska many 
vears ago, and which he had lost and considered a loan of honor. 
When he had raised his $40,000 and paid off his debt he told his 
friends why he had been quiet and why they had not known more 
of his hfe at home, and returned to his former residence in Nevada. 

Mr. Kearrct. That individual was not the source of any trouble 
between the United States and Mexico, was he? | 

Mr. THompson. He was certainly the source of no trouble what- 
ever, and owing to the fact. that he was naturally a successful man, 
he came to Mexico and devoted himself to industry and the up- 
building of the country, through his support of the broad policies 
of the great corporation for which he worked. I may say that this 
man was the only one I ever knew in Mexico, although I knew hun- 
dreds of Americans with considerable enterprise, who was known 
there by a name other than his own and, as I say, before his return 
to the United States he told us all what his real name was and 
laughingly apologized for the fear which he had felt at the time he 
came and which had induced him to commit the error of attempting 
to shield himself from an imaginary wrong. There was a standing 
joke in Mexico regarding the Americans who came down there and 
changed their names, but the Americans in Mexico who had lived 
there the longest were always aware that it was a joke, and were 
probably more chagrined than anyone else at the seriousness with 
which that joke had been taken by the critics of the régime under 
which they were living in Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrun. During the time of Porfirio Diaz did you have 
occasion to observe as to whether or not there were glowing re- 
ports issued in this country with reference to opportunities in Mexico 
for American citizens to go there and invest their capital and en- 
terprise ? 

Mr. THompson. Previous to my going to Mexico I was for one 
vear in charge, as personal representative, of a magazine called 
Modern Mexico, published in New York by Paul Hudson, the gen- 
eral manager of the Mexican Herald. That magazine was an en- 
thusiastic booster of Mexico, but in its editorial columns and in the 
articles it published it was always absolutely conservative and in- 
telligent. Its advertising columns were often bought by American 
companies and promoters who desired to sell stock in mining or agri- 
cultural companies in Mexico to Americans. Une of our difficulties 
was in being sure these were legitimate concerns, and I may say 
that, as far as the legitimacy was concerned, the question was never 
whether the property could be developed in Mexico, or whether the 
Mexican company could do the things that they promised, or indeed, 
whether the plan was to exploit Mexico. Wherever there was a 
positive wrong in the advertisement, it always resulted in our ex- 
cluding it from our pages. It was on the same basis that adver- 
tising of the wild-cat Texas oil companies of to-day has to be ex- 
cluded from legitimate American publications. 

Mr. Kearrut. Any wrongs resulting from improper operations by 
American companies would be visited upon their stockholders in 
this country, would they not, and not upon Mexico? 
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Mr. Trompsoy. Absolutely. That is the point which I wish to 
make. If there were ever any wrongs in connection with the Ameri- 
can companies which operated in Mexico, it was absolutely a wrong 
to the American investor, a wrong which we all know too well in 
our own experience to exist with the companies which operate within 
a few miles of the center of population of the United States. 

Mr. Kearruu. Another point I wished to bring out was as to the 
American citizens, who invested their capital and enterprise in the 
development of Mexico during the time of Porfirio Diaz, with the 
sanction of the Mexican Government and this Government. 

Mr. Trompson. My study of the Diaz régime in Mexico led me to 
a realization that Gen. Diaz’s plan for the upbuilding of a modern 
system in Mexico was based upon a belief in the importance of es- 
tablishing a material foundation for the creation of a great modern 
civilization. That, I think, is aboslutely correct, and I think that all 
Americans who watched his Government at first hand will agree 
without dissent. If there was any wrong in his policy it was because 
there was too little emphasis upon the social side, rather than too 
much on the material side. Gen. Diaz encouraged American invest- 
ments, but not by giving them great tracts of Government land— 
because there was no Government land worth having at that time. 
His so-called con essions were merely franchises for operation, some- 
times giving exclusive privileges, and those were just the same as 
where an American city would give an exclusive privilege to a light- 
ing company to erect an electric plant, because otherwise they would 
not be able to guarantee the investors. As has been stated in the 
testimony before the committee many times, the only privileges ever 
granted to any company that I have ever heard of were exemptions 
from various forms of taxation, chiefly those on import of ma- 
chinery and export of raw materials, for a brief period, and seldom 
for more than 10 years. 

Mr. Kearrun. Was that privilege conditioned upon the perform- 
ance of certain work looking toward development ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Yes. The privilege of the so-called concessions 
depended absolutely upon development, and no concessions were ever 
granted for a very long period of time—not even so much as oil lands 
are now handled in Texas. l 

Mr. Krarrv,. What was the attitude of the United States Govern- 
ment at that time with reference to American citizens going to 
Mexico to invest their capital? 

Mr. THomrson. Our conception of the attitude of the American 
Government was that it was extremely anxious that Americans 

| should go into Mexico and become a part of the economic life there. 
It approved of the attitude which many had, which was that the 
Diaz Government gave us protection and that we could as a result 
go ahead with the same safety for investments as was enjoved in the 
United States. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did any American ever suspect that in case he was 
denied protection hy the Mexican Government, and was persecuted, 
that he would be abandoned by his own Government ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. That was certainly never taken into consideration 
in the plans of any American whom I knew in Mexico. We had been 
led to believe that the flag was our protection. as long as we were 
legitimate and honest in our dealings, but that the very fact that we 
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were Americans and that flag was behind us demanded of us an 
honesty and sincerity of attitude toward Mexicans, which was thus 
guaranteed and insured more thoroughly than any individual desire 
to do right could possibly insure it. 

Mr. Kearrouv. And vou think the Americans as a rule loyally lived 
up to that sentiment of dealing fairly with the Mexicans and being 
law-abiding? 

Mr. Tuompson. I certainly do. The Americans in Mexico were 
almost never in controversy with any Mexican, either official or in- 
dividual. Most of the legal troubles in which Americans had a 
part were among themselves, and in these cases they were invariably 
assured of absolute justice from the Mexican courts. 

Mr. Kearrut. Were you in Mexico at the time Secretary of State 
Elihu Root was a visitor in Mexico and South American countries? 

Mr. Tuompson. I was at that time city editor of the Mexican 
Herald, and took a personal part in a great many of the functions 
which were given in Secretary Root’s honor. 

Mr. Kearrun. What was your understanding, and that of other 
Americans, at the time, as to the essential purposes of Mr. Root’s 
visit? 

Mr. THompson. We regarded Secretary Root’s visit as purely for 
the purpose of expressing American friendship and recognition of 
the splendid commercial and material advantages of Mexico, and as 
a sort of ambassador of American business in Mexico. I think that. 
visit could be compared very well to the recent visit of the Prince of 
Wales to the United States. 

Mr. KEARFUL. In what year was that? It was during Roosevelt’s 
administration. about 1906, was it not? 

Mr. THompson. I would say it was nearer 1908. It was during 
Roosevelt’s second term. I am not sure of the year. 

Mr. Kearruu. Do you remember speeches and articles by Mr. Root, 
after his return from his tour, in which he advocated the necessity 
of extending our foreign trade, because we had ceased to be a debtor 
Nation and had become a creditor Nation? 

Mr. THompson. I remember very distinctly that was the spirit of 
the reports and speeches which he made following his return from 
Mexico, and I may say that in Mexico City his speeches were dis- 
tinctly of a character tending to encourage commercial relations, as 
well as diplomatic friendship. 

Mr. Kearrun. Was there anything in any of his utterances which 
would indicate to any person that our foreign trade relations could 
be extended to Mexico without our citizens going there and engag- 
ing in the enterprises of the country, or did he advocate the neces- 
a of our citizens poing there ? 

Mr. THompson. I remember no specific speech to that effect, but 
I do know that in all of his public and private appearances he recog- 
nized the American colony as, in a way, part of his entourage, and 
that he most certainly did not pretend to ignore their presence. or 
to do anything but absolutely approve of their being in Mexico and 
their being engaged in those great enterprises. 

Mr. Kearrot. Is it not true, as a matter of course, that we can not 
extend our trade relations with any foreign country without sending 
our citizens there to engage in its enterprises ? 
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Mr. THompson. It is absolutely true. 

Mr. Kearruu. Does it not follow also that our citizens can not go 
to foreign countries and engage in enterprises unless they are as- 
sured of protection from our Government in case they are perse- 
cuted ? 

Mr. Tompson. That is also trte. I should like to say here that 
the present demand in Mexico, which I have seen and noticed per- 
sonally, for American tools, for American goods of every kind, even 
at the much higher prices than used to be charged for German and 
French made tools and goods, is a distinct result of the Americans 
who pioneered in business and manufacturing there. The Ameri- 
can brought American tools with him, and the native learned 
quickly that they were more useful and reliable than those which 
he had been using before, and as a natural consequence, from their 
contact with Americans, this grew into an interest and a desire 
for American goods, which has made an impress of quality through- 
out all of Mexico and I am sure throughout Latin-America, where, 
American tools were known to Europeans or Mexicans. That is 
evidenced by the fact that even where imitations were made ofj 
goods, either in Europe or in Mexico, the labels were always made 
in English and not in any other language. ? 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you know Mr. William Jennings Bryan by 
reputation ? ; 

ír. Tuompson. I do; by reputation. 

Mr. KrarruL. Do you know whether or not for many years he 
has been a prominent figure in American life, and has great in- 
fluence over a large body of American citizens? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrut. You were not in Mexico when he made his several 
trips there, were you? 

Mr. THomrson. I was there during one of them at least, when 
he came in‘the capacity of a private citizen, and when he was writ- 
ing up his views in traveling around the world. 

ír. KearruL. Have you read an article by him in the Commoner 
of January 30, 1903, following one of his trips to Mexico? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir; I have read it. 

Mr. Kerarrct. Do you remember that in that article, in response 
to invitations from American citizens to advise them in regard to 
investments in Mexico, he described at considerable length the great 
opportunities in Mexico and the enterprises that had already been 
prosecuted there successfully by American citizens? 

Mr. Tuompeson. Yes. I know he made that the basis of his ar- 
ticles on Mexico, dealing rather with that phase of the subject than 
with the merely picturesque. 

Mr. Kerarrut. in that article he concludes his treatment of that 
subject with this statement: 

There are many opportunities in Mexico for the man who goes there with 
capital and with knowledge of an industry to bring out the latent possibilities 
of soil and climate. There are also opportunities for those who go as skilled 
laborers to oversee industries in the process of development. 

Do vou recognize that as being a true statement ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. In general, it is true; ves, sir. 
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Mr. Kearrut. Do you think that is a fair summing up of the 
description of the various industries affording opportunities for 
investors in Mexico? 

Mr. Tompson. I should say it was, but I should say he did not 
go quite far enough, because I think the opportunities for Americans 
of ability and intelligence in the management of organizations in 
Mexico were fully as great as those of men who went there merely 
to engage in the skilled trades. That was due to a sincere and 
genuine desire of the Mexicans, of the then ruling class, for a worthy 
development of the resources of the country, and for the turning 
of those resources into the creation of new wealth, as against the 
old policy, which was perhaps their heritage from Spanish times, 
of exploitation of the soil and of the native. The spirit of the 
Diaz régime was simply this—that Mexican resources, which were 
really great, should be organized and built into wealth-producing 
property, according to the methods of modern economics, which were 
then represented in the highest sense by the United States. There 
was alwavs opportunity, a splendid opportunity, for Americans who 
had the capacity for understanding Mexico and the problems of 
Mexico, to join in this great era of development. 

Mr. KrarroL. What was the effect upon the Mexicans in general 
of he American operations? Was it beneficial or otherwise to 
them? 

Mr. Trrompson. It was absolutely beneficial. In fact, the coming 
of the American industries presented to the Mexicans a rallying 
point and an understanding of modern economics and industries 
which they themselves did not possess. It was an axiom of Mexican 
business that although Mexicans had great difficulty in associating 
themselves into companies, if they were with Americans, either as 
the investors or as managers under a contract, they could bring 
together the very finest Mexicans in the Republic for the purpose of 
development. TI believe, if it is ever possible to compile competent 
statistics as to Americans in Mexico during the Diaz régime, not 
the least of the points that will be placed to their credit will be the 
fact that they made possible the development of Mexico by Mexicans. 

Mr. Kerarrvt. Do you recollect that at the beginning of the Wilson 
aoa on March 4, 1918, Mr. Bryan became Secretary of 
State? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was his attitude during the time he was 
Secretary of State toward Americans who had invested their capital] 
in Mexico and had gone there to develop the trade, largely, it may 
be presumed, upon the encouragement of his own statements which 
have been referred to? 

Mr. Tuompson. My knowledge of that comes from a study at some 
length of the documents touching upon Mexico’s history of that 
period. I think that Mr. Brvan’s attitude, at least as to his state- 
ment of the policies of the Wilson administration, was that Ameri- 
cans Who were abroad, and especially these who had gone to Mexico, 
went upon their own responsibility. and that thev had no right or 
privilege to demand the protection of the United States Government 
or of its officials in case of trouble. whether it came from their own 
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mistake or from the depredations of the people with whom they 
lived. l , : À , 

Mr. KrearroL. What was his advice to Americans in Mexico who 
were the victims of Pen during that period ? 

Mr. Tuo{Įmrsox. His advice was for them to get out of Mexico 
which is a matter of official record in a number of instances. 

Mr. Kerarrut. What were the hardships entailed on Americans 
following that direction, with reference to their enterprises? 

Mr. Tuomrson. To those Americans who had remained in Mexico, 
and all of whose means were tied up either by contract or by per- 
sonal investment in the property or business with which they were 
identified in Mexico, their departures necessitated either the tem- 
porary stopping of the business or the absolute loss of it through 
immediate confiscation. The prestige of these Americans and their 
understanding of the Mexican people constituted a protection in 
many instances for their property as long as they were there; but 
when by leaving Mexico they became merely American citizens 
their property was almost invariably confiscated or laid waste. In 
other words, Americans in Mexico at that time stood upon their own 
footing, as Mr. Bryan had told them they should, and all the power of 
the flag had been taken from them and all standing which they 
might have once enjoyed as Americans became a liability instead of 
an asset, 

Mr. Kearrou. Upon what class of Americans still operating in 
Mexico did that advice to leave the country most heavily fall? 

Mr. Tuompson. The burden of that fell most heavily upon the 
Americans who had invested their small savings in properties, which 
they were then trying to hang on to through this personal presence 
which I have mentioned. JI know that there were many thousands 
of such men, and that they were almost all of them stripped of their 
investments and of almost all hope of rehabilitating themselves, 
either in Mexico or the United States. 

Mr. Krarrct. Are you acquainted with a place called Hacienda 
Yale, in the State of Oaxaca ? 

Mr. THomprson. Yes; I have visited that place. 

Mr. KerarrtL. In the article in the Commoner by Mr. Bryan, 
above referred to, he has this to say about that plantation: 

West of the village of Tierra Blanca, just across the Amapa River. in the 
State of Oaxaca, we visited a rubber-tree plantation. It was projected by 
Alfred Bishop Mason, a Chicago business man, but the work of development has 
fallen to his nephews, Raymond Willis and James Trowbridge, the former a 
graduate of the Boston Polytechnic and the latter of Yale. These young men 
began about three years ago the clearing of about 400 acres of tropical forest, 
so dense that it was difeult to seeure any accurate idea of the Jay of the land. 
They now have about 300.000 rubber trees growing, the oldest 24 years old. 
Tt will be four or five years before the plantation begins to yield a return, but 
there is at this time every promise of success. If the experiment realizes the 
hopes of the young men they will deserve the reward that they will secure, for 
they will not only make a fortune out of Mother Earth, but they will show 
cthers what can be accomplished in the development of this industry and thus 
become public benefactors. This well illustrates the difference between wealth 
created by the establishment of some new industry and wealth absorbed by 
trading or speculation. 

For two years Willis and Trowbridge lived in a hut thatehed with palm 
leaves, but last spring they began the erection of a commodious stone house, 
with wide and airy porches, and to this newly completed residence the former 
has recently brought his bride, a Wellesley graduate, to preside over this new 
center of American civilization. 
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Ts that a correct picture of the Yale plantation? 

Mr. THompson. It is a correct picture of the Yale plantation, but 
I should also like to say that the Yale plantation was one of the 
finest examples of American industry in tropical Mexico. The entire 
section around Tierra Blanca was developed with a remarkable intel- 
‘ligence and understanding of the problems of tropical agriculture 
and administration. The rubber industry was then new in Mexico, 
but Mr. Willis, whom I knew well, and others of that section, espe- 
cially J. C. Harvey and Paul McQuiston, had introduced and were 
developing agricultural methods which would, had their plantation 
been allowed to remain and be developed, have rivaled the rubber 
colony of Ceylon. I can not be so enthusiastic about all of the Ameri- 
can properties in Mexico, for many of them were stock jobbing propo- 
sitions, which did considerable damage to American investors, al- 
though they did tremendous good for Mexico. 

Mr. Kearruu. In what way? 

Mr. Tuompson. They created in the tropical jungle vast forests 
of rubber trees. Miles and miles of these plants were set out and 
cultivated and cared for to a point of development before the revo- 
lution came. Those properties are now covered with a new jungle 
growth, but in years tq come they will be a source of wealth to 
Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrou. Who performed the labor necessary for the develop- 
ment of which you speak? | 

Mr. THompson. The labor almost all came from Mexicans, most of 
it from the immediate neighborhood, and the money which was put 
in circulation by these companies very greatly improved the condi- 
tion of the people of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec country, as we 
called it, and had a certain and very real effect in the development | 
toward a middle class of workers in that section. 

Mr. Kearron. Returning to Mr. Bryan and the Yale plantation, 
did vou have any personal knowledge of the life there, and of the 
fact that Mr. Willis brought his bride there to preside, as Mr. Bryan 
says, over this “new center of American civilization ” ? 

Mr. Tuompson. I knew Mr. Willis and his wife in Orizaba. When 
I visited the Tierra Blanca country they were not there, but I was 
a guest at the plantation, my host being the Mexican manager. It 
had one of the most beautiful houses in tropical Mexico, and the 
entire plantation was a model of administrative efficiency and a 
demonstration of the value of conscientious and scientific cultivation. 
I believe that while other plantations may have made their contribu- 
tion to Mexico, even though they have been absorbed by the jungle, 
the loss of such properties as the Yale plantation and the others near 
it is something for which Mexico can well mourn. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you think that Willis and Trowbridge were 
engaged in oppressing and exploiting the Mexican peons in that 
vicinity? 

Mr. THompson. They certainly were not. They were a shining 
example of the real value of treating the Mexican peons with con- 
sideration and fairness. Their labor problems were solved on that 
basis. and there was never any difficulty, that I know of, that was 
not ultimately solved by them to the extreme advantage of the 
workers. 
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Mr. Krearruut. What is your information as to what happened to 
the Yale plantation and to Willis and Trowbridge under the policy 
of Mr. Bryan that Americans were not entitled to protection and 
should get out of Mexico? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Willis is now an employee of the National 
Paper & Type Co., working in New York. I do not know what 
has become of Mr. Trowbridge. I do know, from reliable reports. 
that the entire country around serra Blanca is overrun by bandits 
and predatory Constitutionalist soldiers, and that the jungle has 
crept up over the beautiful rubber fields and even into the dooryard 
of the house, whieh is probably now in ruins. 

I mav sav that if the record of other sections has been substantially 
like Hacienda Yale (and there is no reason to believe it has not). 
the Mexieans whom they taught to be efficient workers and to de- 
mand some of the advantages of civilization are now acquiring those 
advantages as bandits, or have slipped back into their aboriginal 
nakedness and gain their chief livelihood from breadfruit and 
bananas growing wild in their doorvards. The whole fabric of the 
beginning of the civilization of the Mexican in that section has been 
absolutely destroyed, and he has slipped back probably far beyond 
the state in which Willis and Trowbridge found him. 

Mr. Kearren,. During what time were you vice consul for the 
American Government in Monterrey ? 

Mr. THompson. I had spent many months in war work in Wash- 
ington, and was sent to Monterrey on the dav the armistice 
was signed. I arrived there shortly before Thanksgiving Day in 
1918, and staved there until February, 1919. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did you have occasion to especially observe the 
effect of German propaganda at that place, as bearing upon the 
relations between Mexicans and Americans? 

Mr. Tno{mrsox. Just previous to my arrival in Monterrey there had 
been a celebration by the allied colonies of the signing of the armi- 
stice. It had consisted in part of a parade toward the governor's 
house, Monterrey being the capital of the State of Nuevo Leon. 
That parade had been surrounded in its inception by a crowd of 
Mexicans, which grew rapidly more vociferous until about two 
blocks from the governor's house they began velling “ Death to 
America” and “Long live Germany,” and began cutting at the 
flags which decorated the motor cars in the parade, and finally broke 
up the celebration, so that the Americans and other allied people 
had to flee through the side streets. An investigation which was 
made of that incident showed that behind it was German propa- 
ganda, and that the moving spirits were certain German employees 
of the Monterrey Iron & Steel Plant. These men were in the crowd 
and were distributing tequila, a rank Mexican whisky. Upon rep- 
resentations of the American consul a number of these men who had 
been the moving spirits in the mob were discharged from the steel 
plant, the company thus recognizing their culpabihty. After the 
allied parade had been broken up the Germans adopted the band 
which had been assigned by the governor to the parade and went 
about the streets celebrating “ Peace,” which they said was a peace 
for Germany as well as for the Alhes. There were speeches made by 
Germans and by Mexican propagandists in the German club. 
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Ricardo del Castillo was editor of the German paper El Dia (* The 
Day "—* Der Tag”). In El Dia the next day Castillo’s speech to 
the mob of Mexi an peons before the mob had dispersed was quoted 
as follows: 

I can no more than send my profound condolences to heroic France, for hav- 
ing been the instrument of the imperialistic visions of England and of the 
commercial ambitions of the United States. Therefore, for Wilson, the ex- 
tortioner of weak nations and the cause of the misfortunes of iny country, I 
desire the fate of Syla, that he may be devoured by lice. 

Mr. Kearrun. This newspaper El Dia had been in circulation at 
Monterrey for some time in the publication of sentiments of that 
sort, had it? 

Mr. THompson. It had been published through most of the war, 
and had always been anti-American, especially after the United 
States joined the Allies against Germany, but its propaganda 
against the United States antedlated our entering the war because, as 
everyone in Mexico realizes, one of the chief jobs of the great Ger- 
man propaganda preached in that country has been to stir up strife 
between Mexico and the United States, with the idea of keeping the 
eves of this country toward the Rio Grande rather than the Marne. 

Mr. Kearrut. What were the representations of the pro-German 
propagandists in reference to the intentions of the United States 
toward Mexico? 

Mr. THompson. The German propagandists were working all over 
Mexico, and very strongly in the north of Mexico where Monterrey 
is located, to convince the Mexicans that the United States had 
planned definitely to annex all of northern Mexico. Their cry was 
alwavs of the “ Lost provinces of Texas and California.” The idea 
which was forced to the front in the Mexican mind by that German 
propaganda was that the United States had, from the very begin- 
ning of its history, a predatory attitude toward Mexico, and that 
Texas was a fruit of that unfriendliness and that desire to annex the 
rich provinces of northern Mexico. There was always a fertile field 
for that sort of propaganda, and the Germans in their usual way 
made the most of it. It was quoted very frankly in El Dia, and in all 
circles of Mexican society in Monterrey, that the plan of the United 
States was to take all of northern Mexico down to San Luis Potosi. 

Mr. KearFuL, The witness Esteva testified that in his opinion the 
first cause of the revolutionary trouble was the publication of a 
series of articles by John Kenneth Turner, entitled “ Barbarous 
Mexico,” and that those articles were partly written by a Mexican 
socialist. Do you know who that man was, or did you come in con- 
tact with him in Mexico? 

Mr. THospson. Do you mean Turner or the Mexican? 

Mr. Kearrut. The Mexican. 

Mr. THomupson. The man who was said to have been associated 
with Turner, and who was supposed to have been the author of some 
of the chapters of Turner’s book, was named De Lara, and was at 
the time I was in Monterrey known as a prominent Bolshevist agita- 
tor at Tampico. In the latter part of November, 1915, De Lara, and 
another alleged Bolshevist named Torre Blanco, came to Monterrey 
for the purpose, it was said, of fomenting a strike in the shops and 
smelters of the Cia de Minerales y Metales at Monterrey, the Mexi- 
can subsidiary of the American Metals Co., which had been taken 
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over by the alien property custodian, and was, therefore, in a way, 
a sort of an American-governed company, or was so regarded. The 
strike in the smelter did not dev elop, but the Bolshevist agitation 
which was brought about had the effect of starting a strike in the 
railway shops at Monterrey, that became quite serious, and strike- 
breakers were brought from the south. he result was that the 
Bolshevist agitators and the so-called Mexican I. W. W., were 
officially discouraged in the city of Monterrey and were sent back 
to Tampico, where they were more useful. That convinced me at 
the time, and is a matter of record in my reports, that the Bolshevist 
agitation in Mexico was being used solely as a weapon against 
Americans, and was never allowed to develop unless it took that form. 
At the time De Lara and Torre Blanco came to Monterrey it was re- 
ported that R. G. Bremer, a pro-German propagandist and Austrian 
consul, was engaged in translating much of the Bolshevist and I. W. 
W. material into Spanish for circulation in Monterrey. I made 
considerable effort to trace down that rumor, and found that such 

material was being printed in a well-known German printing estab- 
hshment. 

Mr. IXearrut, What did vou find to be the currency situation in 
Monterrey at that time? 

Mr. THomrsox. When I was in Monterrey the entire business of 
Mexico was in an almost comatose state. There was still considerable 
mining and smelting, because the London market was still support- 
ing the price of lead. which is a determining factor in the value of 
ore in northern Mexico. Business, however, was in a most uncertain 
state. and one of the chief contributing factors to that was the short- 
age of currency. Previous witnesses before the subcommittee have 
gone into detail regarding the issue of paper money in Mexico, so 
I need only say that the collapse of the paper-money régime in Mex- 
ico had already come. and that it had left Mexico upon what we 
considered a metallic basis. In other words, only gold and silver 
were supposed to circulate. In view of the fact that almost all the 
old metal money had been hidden away and most of it exported from 
northern Mexico—export being an easy matter, for the American 
border was only 150 miles aw ay —there was not enough i in circulation 
to carry on the business of the community. 

In addition to this, the Carranza Government had made it illegal 
to use American money. There had always been plenty of American 
bills, which had been accepted at their face value, and_these had 
furnished a circulating medium previous to that time. While that 
money was still accepted in certain places, it could not be used fo 
the payment of taxes or for transfer throughout the country, so that 
the whole Monterrey section was dependent upon a very small stock 
of Mexican gold and silv er. J estimated at that time that the entir 
amount of actual money in northern Mexico, in the Monterrey sec- 
tion, was less than a million pesos, or $500,000. Of that, half wa: 
tied up in the vaults of one of the old hanks, so that the circulating 
medium was actually less than $250,000. In addition to that, there 
was practically no paper in circulation—either checks, or drafts, o 
regular commercial bank paper. Some of the private banks in 
Monterrey were doing a loan business through their American cor 
respondents, but the entire total of all money loaned in Monterrey 
at the time I was there was not more than $100,000. 
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When it is realized that in the old days, when the banks of issue, 
which Carranza had closed, were still running, the amount of money 
loaned in that section on gilt-edged security was about $7,000,000 
United States currency, the picture of the desolation of northern 
Mexico in business begins to take form. The picture is made clearer 
when we realize that the current price for money on the best security 
possible—and there were only about three big concerns in the north 
whose stock was accepted as collateral—was from 3 to 5 per cent per 
month, or 50 to 60 per cent per year. The result was that there was 
no business in the Monterrey section that could be carried on unless 
it was a business of speculation. 

In this ccuntry we know considerable about profiteering, but Mex- 
ico could teach us more than we could ever appreciate here. When 
speculators enter into business their chief means of speculation are 
in foodstuffs, and that was the case in and about Monterrey. Their 
speculation began with the farmer, who, at the risk of the raids of 
bandits or Carranza soldiers, had harvested his crops and had got 
them to the railway. He then either had to bribe the officials to get 
cars or he had to sell his goods at any price to the general in com- 
mand of the territory or to some one who had his favor. Then the 
normal methods of transportation were used to bring the merchandise 
to Monterrey or other distributing points. The money for this trans- 
acticn was borrowed at the rate of anywhere from 5 to 25 per cent 
for the brief turnover of a few weeks, and that price was, of course, 
added to the cost of food to the consumer. 

The currency situation in Monterrey at that time was being com- 
plicated by the disappearance of the old silver coins, which were of 
a higher silver content than their value in gold. which was the offi- 
celal circulating medium. These old coins were being bought up for 
export. although there was a law against the exportation of any 
silver except under permission of the Government, and an absolute 
law against the exporting of silver coins. 

At one time in Monterrey, shortly after I arrived there, I was 
endeavoring to buy some small change at an advance of about 4 
ner cent on the general price of gold, for change always commanded 
a premium because there was so little of it. I found the price had 
jumped to almost 10 per cent. I learned that a man named Domin- 
guez, who held a private concession for the export of silver coin 
through the cordon of official prohibition, was in town. He was buy- 
ing up the old half dollars and even the 20-cent pieces at a heavy 
advance on the market price. He stayed in town about three days 
and in that time he stripped the community of its silver change so 
that we were doing business with American nickels and dimes and 
with Mexican nickels and copper coins. 

Mr. Kearrcunt. What had become of the paper money that had been 
issued by the Carranza government ? 

Mr. THompson. The paper money had at that time been repudi- 
ated under the various decrees, which had not only ruined the cur- 
rency system by foisting this paper money on the public, but had 
also destroyed the banks of issue. I may say right here that in 
Monterrey there were two of these so-called banks of issue which, 
under the concessions obtained under the banking laws originated 
by Limantour, the great financial minister of Diaz, had carried most 
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of the burden of business, which I mentioned above as being about 
$7,000,000 in gilt-edged loans. 

Mr. Krarrun. You say “concessions.” Did not these banks oper- 
ate under the national banking law, which was a general law ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. These banks operated under a general 
law, but that general law provided for what was called “ conces- 
sions,” which, as I stated before, were franchises for operation. 
There were two of these in Monterrey, as I say, and there were also 
branches of two other banks which had headquarters in Mexico City. 
The paper money of these banks had been ruined in the course of 
the destruction of the institutions by Carranza. 

Mr. Kearrun. What were the terms of the concession in regard 
to the issuing of notes? 

Mr. Tuomrson. The banks were allowed, under the franchise, to 
issue paper money to the extent of double their cash reserve, and 
that money had been accepted all over the Republic at its face value 
and had been one of the great achievements of the Diaz plan of 
commercial development. Diaz had financed his own revolution 
with hard money, gold and silver, chiefly the Mexican silver peso. 
After he came into power he organized the banking system, which 
existed until Carranza destroyed it, and that paper money had 
come to be of the same value in the mind of the suspicious Mexican 
as gold and silver itself. By this issuance of paper currency, bear- 
ing his own promise to pay, Carranza had begun the destruction of 
the credit of paper money in Mexico, and had even repudiated issue 
after issue of hisown money until its price fell to about 2 cents on the 
peso. The price of the bank bills had fallen, due to the destruction 
of the confidence of the people, and also to the fact that there was a 
good deal of inflating of the money. It is, however, worth noting 
that while the price of Carranza’s own money had fallen to 2 cents 
on the peso, the value of the meney of the banks which he was seek- 
ing to destroy was still maintained at 13 cents a peso. Ultimately, 
however, Carranza closed the banks by decree, in punishment, it 
was said, for their failure to open their coffers to him. 

Mr. Krarrcn,. What became of the cash reserve in those banks? 

Mr. Tuomrson. The cash reserve was mostly confiscated by Car- 
ranza, but one of the banks in Monterrey managed to save part of 
its funds bv a bribe to one of the Carranza officials, with the result 
that it was allowed to export some of its money. A portion of 
these funds were at one time in the American consulate, and one of 
the thrilling stories showing how the Americans of northern Mex- 
ico stood with the Mexican business men and actually stood up for 
them is the record of the fight which Consul General Hanna made 
to save these funds in his little office safe. They were finally spir- 
ited away during the night, through a Mexican mob which was howl- 
ing outside the consulate. 

One of the banks saved its funds by selling exchange on New 
York to a Carranza general at a reduced figure, it being vital at 
that time to these revolutionists to have a way of getting their 
loot out of Mexico and safely deposited in New York banks. It 
was said that $250,000 was saved in that way, at a very heavy loss 
in exchange. 

Monterrey was, at the time of Diaz,a very important manufactur- 
ing center, and also a jobbing center for all of that section of Mex- 
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ico. The shortage of money at the present time has, therefore, had 
a much more serious effect there than it has perhaps had. even in 
Mexico City, where there is enough speculation at the present 
time to keep a large sum of money in circulation, a part of which, 
of course, goes into legitimate business. 

I have stated there was only about $100,000 out in loans. That 
was drawing from 2 to 3 per cent, the interest having been deducted 
from the amount of the loan when it was made. All loans were 
for short terms, never more than four months. In addition, the 
old system of “selling” properties, which were to be “ bought back” 
at an agreed figure at the expiration of the term of the loan, had 
been somewhat in vogue, although there was a considerable opposi- 
tion to it by the Carrancistas, who would much rather confiscate 
the property themselves than to have it saved by loans. I may 
say that this high price for money would seem to be almost impos- 
sible for outside capital, but an official of a bank in Tampico who 
came to Monterrey at the time said that if he had $100,000 he could 
put it all out at 5 per cent a month on absolutely gilt-edged se- 
curity. | 

About the same time a traveling representative of the American 
{nternational Corporation came into the consulate to inquire re- 
garding the figures on local industries, as he was then scouting 
through the country for possible investments for the future. e 
said there was no business he could find in Mexico that offered 
any possibilities for banking; that while there was plenty of that 
sort of banking business of which I speak, with its incidental risks, 
legal and otherwise, it was certainly not a line that he would be 
willing to recommend to his principals. 

It would also seem that there should be money from the old fam- 
ily estates, and I may say that the only industries which are now 
continuing in Monterrey where any money is needed, such as cotton 
mills, are being done by these same old families, who have money 
of their own which they will risk in their own enterprises, and 
which they do not charge up at any such figure as 5 per cent in- 
terest a month, because they would not dare loan it to any other 
business. In other words, the only business being done in Mexico 
where capital is required is being done by the American companies 
or by the old-style Mexicans, who have always used their own money 
in their business and have never been solely dependent upon bank- 
ing. In other words, Mexico has slipped back to the period be- 
fore Gen. Diaz came into power. That is a condition which is ram- 
pant all over Mexico, and which I have sought to describe here. 

Mr. Kearrut. Have you any knowledge as to the system of graft 
by Government officials or army officials in connection with import 
duties and internal taxes? 

Mr. Trrompson. Yes. As consular officer I made some investiga- 
tion of business conditions in Monterrey, and found that at the basis 
of all the business troubles were two things: One was the bank- 
ing and financial situation mentioned above, which naturally forced 
the necessary margin of profit up to such an extent that the cost 
of living is appalling in Monterrey; and the other is the question 
of graft, official and otherwise. 
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In Mexico the prices of commodities are based upon the cost of 
the imported article. In other words, the tariff in Mexico. which 
has always been high, has not been used as a form of protection 
for native industries, but as a means af allowing the native manu- 
facturers to secure higher prices. Thus, the native product some 
times is as expensive as the imported, and almost never more than 
1 or 2 per cent lower. The result is that the tariff has a tremendous 
effect on prices, and that is especially true in view of the fact that 
so much of the manufacturing in Mexico has been destroyed by 
the Carranza régime. The official schedules for import duties were 
always complicated in Mexico, but under the Dias régime they were 
stable. There were no sudden changes, and the importer could 
always estimate what his import tax was to be, and could there- 
fore do his business on a narrow margin. Under the Carranza 
régime, however, there has been a most destructive change in the 
method of assessing customs tariffs. The tariff, both import and 
export, has been raised and lowered in the most astonishing way, 
and almost invariably without any advance notice. For instance, 
the tariff schedules on cotton goods, which provide that there 
shall be a different tariff for different fineness of materials, are sud- 
denly raised or lowered by executive decree. 

The result is that the importer who is not on the inside circle of 
Carranza information is very likely to be caught with a shipment 
of goods arriving at the border two days after the tariff has been 
doubled. That has had a serious effect on business, but it has its 
explanation in the fact that this raising and lowering of tariff 
seems to be arranged for the purpose of allowing favored indi- 
viduals in the inner circle of the revolutionists to make sudden for- 
tunes. For instance, a man who is on the inside would buy an entire 
carload of shoes, and would bring them to the border, and then 
inform his friends in Mexico City that he had those shoes and was 
ready to import them. The tariff on shoes would be immediately 
removed for a period of one week, during which time this man im- 
ports his goods. That actually happened in Monterrey; a carload of 
American shoes, which normally pay about $1.50 duty per pair, 
was brought in free of duty. and flooded the market and entirely 
demoralized it. That happened at the time I was in Monterrey. The 
man who brought in the shoes, of course, made a fortune out of the 
one shipment. 

Another form of graft which was being carried on at that time, 
and continues to this day, is the concessions which favored persons 
have to import their goods free of duty. That is well known, and 
there is no doubt whatever that it is used almost entirely by Mexi- 
cans. I am proud to say that Americans in Mexico have seldom, if 
ever, to my knowledge, taken advantage of it. These men, all of 
them Mexicans, who hold the concessions for free imports, sell the 

rivileges which they obtain or which are granted them, for one- 
half the duty. In other words, if you are a Mexican importer and 
have a carload of shoes arriving at the border, you may, after the 
tariff has been resumed, certainly be able to save half your loss 
of tariff by going to this man and paying him half duty, instead 
of paying full duty to the Government. This graft is rampant, 
and there are instances of various individuals in the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, from the highest oflicials to the lowest, profiting from it. 
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Mr. Kearrcuu. Is there a similar system of graft in reference to 
internal taxation? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes. There has always been a tendency to graft 
in Mexican administration, especially on the part of the tax officials. 
That was pretty well stamped out under Diaz. The system con- 
sisted of the use of tips to the assessor or collector. Under the 
Carranza régime, as I know it in Monterrey, there was almost un- 
bridled graft, which again added to the uncertainty of business. 
However, I am told that graft in Mexico, while increased a hun- 
dredfold over what it was in Mexico City under Diaz, has now 
reached a point where one can tell what one is going to have to 
pay for every privilege or every bit of justice which one gets from 
the Government. 

I would like to say right here that I have met some Americans 
recently returned from Mexico, who say they are getting along very 
well in Mexico now. One I remember particularly, said, “ We know 
how to get along with the Mexicans,” and when I asked him what 
he meant by that he took a handful of silver out of his pocket and 
shook it in his hand significantly. I believe that where the present 
American residents of Mexico are appearing to be more friendly than 
they were in the past to Carranza, it is because they have learned 
that secretly they can connive with the Carranza government for 
the exploitation of the foreign manufacturer and the native con- 
sumer. In other words, the things which Bryan was accusing the 
Americans of doing under Diaz, and which they. never did, in my 
belief, and to my absolute knowledge in most cases, they are now 
doing under the Carranza régime. This new attitude toward the 
Carranza régime has been forced upon them by the failure of the 
United States Government to protect them in their rights and their 
desires to establish American policies and American business in 
Mexico. In other words, they are victims of our own administrative 
mistakes. and of the administrative weakness of the present govern- 
ment at Washington. 

To explain the taxation system in Monterrey might be of value here, 
but I will only state that the basis of taxation in that city has not 
changed materially in form although it has been greatly increased. 
The method of tax graft in the city has to do with the valuation. 
Three years ago a revaluation of land in Monterrey was begun and 
finished in a brief time. The assesssor seldom went out of the tax 
office. presumably because he knew the town so well. The result was 
naturally that the Mexican policy of “skin your enemies and help 
vour friends” had full swing. It was expected that every one would 
protest, and every one did, with the result that a single protest 
usually cut the assessment in two, and another cut it to a third, and 
if vou were well prepared with money on the occasion, it was cut 
down below the original or old valuation. The result of that has 
been tax dodging with full protection. 

I think the stamp tax is the only Federal tax collected in Mexico, 
and that has been increased almost fourfold, so that when we for- 
merly put on a peso as a stamp we now put on four. The chief 
method of graft in the use of stamps. in the administration of the 
stamp tax. is in the fines which are assessed on business men who 
make mistakes in keeping their books. The Mexican stamp-tax law is 
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extremely complicated, and it is almost impossible to avoid mistakes. 
Therefore, an examination of your books will reveal, if the collec- 
tor wishes to find them, certain errors for which he can fine you 
heavily. The result is that you are called upon to pay him a fixed 
sum of money for his “ courtesy ” in not fining you. I remember a 
case of an American who had had his books examined for 10 years 
back by one of these grafting collectors, and a small mistake had 
been discovered in those years. The result was that the collector re- 
quired a tip of about $100. In previous years that tip had been about 
$25 for the examination of his books. The next year a new Carranza 
collector called, and when he had gone over the books perfunctorily, 
and had been slipped his $25, he looked at a A EEE A sheet and 
said, “Oh, but you always pay $100.” 

Mr. Kearruut. While you were in Monterrey did you have occasion 
to gather information in reference to the vicissitudes of American 
citizens in the interior, operating on ranches? 

Mr. Tno{mrsox. Naturally many complaints of that sort came to 
the consulate, though the Monterrey district suffered less than some 
of the others, such as the Tampico section, because practically all 
the Americans in Monterrey and the surrounding country have long 
since left. Indeed, where the American population in Monterrey 
in 1910 was about 5,000, it is to-day about 100 Americans. 

However, there was one case which was almost complete, and may 
be of interest, as showing the method followed by the bandits or 
Carrancistas, and also the attitude of the Government toward them. 
That case continued through November and December, 1918, and re- 
lated to a plantation owned by an American who had married in 
Mexico, his wife’s father having been a prominent official in the old 
Diaz régime. The ranch consisted of about 100,000 acres, and wasi 
located in a very rich valley some distance from Monterrey. This 
man’s complaints are all a matter of record, both in the State De- 
partment and before the Mexican government, so, although I prefer 
not to give his name, it can all be substantiated. The man is a very 
well-known American and is highly thought of, and I was assured 
from all sources that he was absolutely reliable. The first of our 
record was a letter from him dated November 3, 1918, and was in 
part as follows: ° 

I have to report that yesterday, having heard that the Government troops 
were here and expecting protection, I sent to an adjoining hacienda, 4 carts 
for salt earth. While loading, the troops (Carrancistas) arrived and by force 
of arms took 4 oxen and a horse and saddle, causing me a pecuniary loss of 
$300 for the oxen, and $102 for horse and saddle, total $402. The colonel who 
took them refused payment or receipt, and said to tell me that the animals 
were taken by the troops of Gen. Ramos, They knew perfectly well that they 
were American property. I have very few animals left, and if they pass by 
here and take more, I am utterly ruined and will have to abandon my property 
to be completely destroyed. 

The consul took this matter up with the governor, but before w 

ot a report, we received another letter from this American, dated 
November 16, in which he said: 

I notice from your letter that the governor will telegraph to Gen. Ramo: 
that the oxen and saddle horse be returned. As the oxen were killed and the 
meat taken by them, this returning of the animals will be rather ditticult 


From information received from all directons these troops (Carrancistas) 
swept through the country gathering up the animals of all classes and th 
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clothes that were left to the “ pacificos ” [noncombatants] who hid out, and re- 
turned to their property after the revolutionists had passed. My hacienda is 
again full of refugees in all conditions of misery, running this time not from 
Villistas but from the Government troops. One living in the city can not im- 
agine the suffering caused to these unfortunate people by both sides unless he 
reads of Belgium and northern France. I came to town to find out the name 
of the colonel who took’ the animals, but as these troops have not been here, 
his name is not known. I understand these troops are again on the road. 
God grant that they do not pass by my place, as it seems a pleasure to destroy 
American property and, as they say, call the American bluff. 


On December 3, the Government took its first official recognition 
of the affair, a month after it occurred, in a letter from the chief 
clerk of the Department of Government, the department making the 
investigation and taking steps regarding the matter, in which he 
said: 

Mr. Kearrcu. Which Government? 

Mr. THompsox. The Mexican Government. In this letter this 
statement was made: 


I beg of you to obtain the name of the colonel responsible for the matters 
complained of, in order that this department may make investigation and take 
steps regarding the matter. 


That was the status of affairs when the letter reporting the new 
raid was received, which was this time by what this American calls 
Villista troops, or a body opposed to the Government, which was 
dated December 1, and in which he makes the following statement: 


I have to report that yesterday at 9 a. m. my hacienda was taken possession 
of by a Villista force of about 35 men under the direct orders of Col. Hernandez, 
accompanied by Gen. Eulalio Cutierrez, ex-President of Mexico, and held until 
Sp. m. Looting was the order of the day. First, my house was sacked of all 
wearing and bed clothes and eatables and everything of any value taken. Then 
the houses of the inhabitants were stripped, many of the men left without hats, 
breeches. or shoes. They then took four carts and 16 oxen of the hacienda 
ind 26 burros of the servants, every one of my sacks, loaded them with corn. 
ubout 126 hectoliters. together with all my seed wheat, and sent them away. 

Then they sent off 300 goats with their little ones, after which they gathered 
all the cattle they could, and as they left through my pasture land I do not 
yet know if they have left me any or not. Will advise later. They took then 
my last horse and two mules and I can not move from the hacienda. This 
about finishes me, as I am left without anything with which to work. I am 
thoroughly satisfied that this Government will not give me the guarantees for 
which I have paid my taxes, if the hacienda does not produce anything. If I 
do not get protection quickly I will not be able to dispose of the little that re- 
mains, and my place will be a desert like so many others in this fine district. 
I notitied the chief of this section last night, and have just received notice that 
nothing can be done to overtake and recuperate the property taken. The 
Villistas will surely return quickly and finish the job. 


On a separate sheet of paper a memorandum is noted regarding 
the incident referred to, with the following statement: 


In the last five months more than 12,000 people have fled from this part of 
the State, leaving their homes and all abandoned. In this district, as big as 
the State of Nuevo Leon, formerly rich in woods, fibers, animals, and cereals, 
especiully wheat, every rich hacienta and ranch have been abandoned and 
mined by the depredations of this band. It is now a scene of “No Man’s 
Land.” It is incredible that such a sinall force has been permitted for such a 
long time to dominate and destroy such an immense amount of rich country. 
The Government forces that came in November took their camp and supplies, 
drove them to the mountains, and then returned. The rebels are again taking 
possession of everything, more voracious than ever and no relief in sight. 
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On December 14 we got another report in reference to these condi- 
tions, in which the following statement is made: 

As I wrote you a few days ago, life is unsupportable for want of protection. 
I now have to report that my hacienda was again occupied on the 12th day 
by 15 men of the forces of Carrera Torres, the worst I have seen during the 
revolution. Robbing, insulting, and threatening Was the order of the day. They 
were entering my house all day on horseback and threatened to shoot my son 
for not giving them a rifle which he has not got. From here they took a cart 
of corn, 2 yolk of oxen, 34 goats with their little ones, 4 mares, one of which 
they shot down because she was wild, and cattle. From here they went to one 
of my ranches, where they stripped the people and violated the Women, and one 
poor woman had to be brought here on a stretcher. bam moving my furniture 
as quickly as possible. My people are all terrorized and running in every direc- 
tion, and To do not think that I can hold enough of them to clean up, if help 
does hot quickly come, In the town there are about 30 soldiers who allow the 
enemy to profit by these supplies, When by giving protection they can starve 
them out. 

(P. S.—Bolshevism and anarchy are tame compared with this.) 

Following the receipt of this letter of December 18 I called in my 
official capacity, as American vice-consul, on the governor of the 
State, to leave copies of the letters from this American, and to report 
the new raids, the others having been previously sent to him by mes- 
senger. We asked him what measures would be taken to recover the 
property stolen and to afford protection to this American. 

The governor's reply was a statement that he had already been in- 
formed of the activities of this band, and that 200 men had been sent 
to that district. He spoke of the difficulties of chasing down these 
bandits, as the entire region 1s mountainous, and the bandits re- 
treated immediately on the approach of a force of soldiers and stay 
hid until the soldiers, owing to other work, have to depart, when they 
descend on the ranches again, as he put it, like “ vultures.” He said 
that no matter how long the troops stayed the bandits lived in the 
mountains. “I do not know how they exist, but they do exist,” he 
said. And so on—fair enough words. He said that he was grateful 
for the copies of the letters on the situation, and that he would take 
the matter up direct with the President, using these letters as evi- 
dence of the need of strong measures. He said he wished to obtain 
a large force, of 2,000 men if necessary, to scour out these bandits 
in this particular section and hunt them down in their holes. 

Mr. Krarrun. Did he secure the force? 

Mr. Tirompson, Not to my knowledge. It seems to me that this his- 
tory is as significant as anything that has been told as showing the 
inability or ‘lack of desire of the Carranza government to furnish 
adequate protection. The section referred to is one of the grannies 
of Mexico, and yet Carranza apparently would not assign 2 9000 men 
to clean it up, which they could probably have done in a matter of a 
month. 

On December 17 we got another letter from this American that 

vas supplemental to the raid on December 12, in which he says: 

The things that happened in those two sinall ranches that the rebels passed 
are horrible, They first put the men under guard, and then abused the women, 
not even sparing little girls of 9 and 10 years. The screams of these poor un- 
fortunates were pitiful. They took all the clothes even from sick children. Jt 
Was awful to see the next day the parents arriving with these little ones in 


their arms, trembling from cold. We are 7,500 feet above sea level; cold winds 
in the day and heavy breezes every night. If there is a Red Cross in Mexico 


it could not do a better service to humanity than send supplies, 
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As a result of that appeal we wrote to Mexico City, and the local 
American Red Cross chapter sent a stock of supplies, which we 
promptly forwarded to this American to distribute among the suf- 
ferers in his section. 

Mr. Kearrun, From the information you obtained at that time, do 
vou regard the statements made by this American as typical of the 
situation existing in every part of Mexico, according to matters of 
common knowledge? 

Mr. Tuompson. I certainly do. It seems to me that is absolutely 
typical of the conditions, and because it is a complete history, I have 
taken considerable space to set it down as a type and not a single 
Incident. 

(Thereupon, at 1.20 o’clock p. m., an adjournment was taken until 
Fridav, March 12, 1920, at 10.30 a. m.) 


FRIDAY, MARCH 12, 1920. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. WALLACE THOMPSON—Resumed. 


Mr. Kearruv. In one of the various quotations from the reports 
made by the American ranchman, he spoke of the Mexicans calling 
the “American bluf.” What do you understand he meant by that 
term ! 

Mr. THompson. The term “American bluff” is, of course, bor- 
rowed from the English, and in fact the Spanish word is identical 
with the English. The “bluff” to which this American referred, 
and to which Americans and Mexicans in Mexico generally refer, 
is the demands which we make, with the most elaborate official let- 
ters and communications to the Mexican Government, calling for 
the protection of Americans, and hinting darkly of the perils which 
will aes the Mexican Government in case it fails to protect our 
people. 

By “calling” this “ bluff” the Mexicans mean that they will defy 
the American Government by carrying on their depredations against 
Americans, and that the United States will do absolutely nothing. 

I may say, I think, without any reflection upon our consular or 
diplomatic corps in Mexico, that the time was reached in Mexico 
some years ago when their demands for the protection of Ameri- 
cans and their representations to the Mexican Government officials 
came to mean nothing. Ten years ago, in Monterrey, a word from 
the American consul was as good as an order from the highest au- 
thority in the Mexican Government. During the last siege of Mon- 
terrev the American officials were not only sources of personal au- 
thority in all the turmoil, but the Mexicans really believed the United 
States would do something, if they did not agree to the demands 
of our representatives. But, gradually, as these demands were 
made and were not complied with, and the United States did nothing 
at all. the prestige of the American officials and of the American 
Government declined steadily and of late years it has gone down a 
toboggan slide. 

Even the personal prestige of American officials amounts to noth- 
ing in Mexico to-day. Such a man as Consul General Hanna, of 
Monterrey. who has lived in that city for more than 20 years and 
who is respected and honored by all, was formerly good for the 
release of anv American, or, indeed, of any Mexican, from unjust 
confinement; but even his word or his demand to-day means nothing; 
and when three years ago he was carried through the streets under 
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arrest, although the crowds groaned and protested londly, nothing 
could save him from that indignity. The “calling of the American 
bluff” is the merriest game which is being carried on in Mexico to- 
day. The Mexican is a born gambler, and he will always call a 
bluff or attempt to call what he considers may bea bluff. In calling 
a bluff against an opposing player—in this case the American Gov- 
ernment or American officials—when he shows he has the cards the] 
Mexican immediately retreats and accepts the show-down without | 
the necessity of force being brought to bear; but when time after time 
and year after vear l Juffs have been called by the Mexicans refusing 
to comply with our representations, a state of affairs has been 
reached in Mexico where neither American Government officials nor 
Americans of long residence in Mexico have any influence whatever. 
That is what the American rancher refers to, and that is a plaint 
which goes up in Mexico every day. Sometimes it reaches as far as 
the Monterrey consulate and sometimes it reaches as far as the border, 
and sometimes, as in the case of this committee, it reaches the Senate 
Office Building: but never, through all the years that this has been| 
going on, has it appar ently ever reached the White House. 

Mr. Krarruu. To carry out the simile in connection with the na- 
tional game the Mexican has repeatedly called our bluff and has in- 
variably found us of late years with a bobtailed flush. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. I think that is very well put; and I may say that 
the game has reached such a point in northern Mexico that the Mexi- 
can seldom bothers even to wait and see what we have, but proceeds 
to go ahead with the next deal without even requesting us to show 
our hand. Unfortunately, in Mexico, it is Mexicans who always deal 
the cards—an art in which there is nothing for him to learn. 

Mr. KrarruL. It was testified the other day by Mr. E. N. Brown. 
former president of the National Railways of Mexico, that much 
of the freight business on such roads as are oper ating is done by 
private trains, owned and maintained and operated by foreigners. 
What information have you upon that subject? 

Mr. Tuomrson. My information dates from last year; and al- 
though there have been some changes in the situation, owing to the 
fact that more and more of the mines in Mexico have been closed 
since the European war ended, and the Governments of Europe and 
the United States ceased to uphold the metal market, I think that 
there has been comparatively little change in the situation. £ may! 

say at the beginning that to me and, I think, to most people in 
Mexico who are able to maintain a detached viewpoint, such as I 
feel that I have been able to do, the maintenance of the freight busi- 
ness in Mexico in some ways is a miracle of American energy and 
American resourcefulness. 

When the roads were taken over by the Carrancistas in 1914 there 
were almost daily blowups of bridges and trains, and since that time 
there has been a continual destruction of track and of rolling stock. 
The Mexican Government has bought practically no repair parts 
and very little, if any, new equipment. The right of way has been 
maintained in certain sections, notably on the main line between 
Laredo and Mexico City, so that that line is passable. As to the 
branch lines, over these the Mexican engineers, with their light 
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engines, can still pilot their 6 and 10 car trains with infinite care, 
knowing each rail and curve and how it can be negotiated. 

The upkeep of the rolling stock, however, has been utterly ludi- 
crous. The railway yards in Monterrey, when I was there, were filled 
with the broken carcasses of freight cars and with ruined and rusty 
engines. The freight cars filled the sidings, and the engines were in 
the vards, slowly rusting away. From about 100 engines now at 
Monterrey practically every bit of brass has been detached and sold 
by petty thieves for junk, and other parts of the engines have been 
taken away, even down to the bolts, for the repair of the 25 or 30 
engines which they still maintain on that division. 

When I was in Monterrey there were about 20 trains being operated 
out of there on the six lines which center at that important railway 
point. The handling of freight was subject to hopeless delay, and 
the only possible method of getting goods through was by express, 
at rates which were, pound for pound, practically as high as the 
passenger rates. The freight business had fallen off to such an 
extent in 1916. I think it was, that the American mining companies 
obtained permission from the Mexican Government to provide and 
operate their own trains. The arrangement which they made, and 
which obtains to this day, was about as follows: 

Under special franchises a private company furnishes the locomo- 
tive and cars in each train aa ays the full rate for the freight car- 
ried in addition. All that the Constitutionalist Railway Co. did was 
to furnish and pay the crew and to furnish fuel, oil, waste, etc. The 
private companies, therefore, maintain the trains, owning and keep- 
ing them in repair. In addition to that, in order to obtain a certain 
amount of efficiency, they voluntarily paid a regular bonus to the 
Mexican crews. That was about 1 cent United States currency per 
kilometer to engineers and conductors and one-half cent to other 
members of the crews. 

The books of the various companies will show, I think, what the 
additional cost of this form of service was to them. I believe that 
it was an increase of about 20 to 30 per cent over the regular freight 
rates which they paid the railway company. Since Carranza took 
over the railways, the freight rates have gone up 25 per cent all 
over the country, the rate for ore in Mexico being about 1 cent 
United States currency per kilometer ton. So that the additional 
cost was about one-quarter of a cent per kilometer ton, which, need- 
less to say, is a considerable and unnecessary addition to the cost of 
mining. 

Mr. Kearruu. Was any deduction made from the regular freight 
rate on account of trains being furnished and maintained by the 
private operators? 

Mr. THospson. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Kearrtt. Do these operators carry freight generally besides 
that arising from their own business? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Most of these private companies were allowed to 
earry only their own freight, but one American concern, the Oliver 
Trading Co.. had a concession to carry miscellaneous freight. a con- 
cession which I believe still obtains. Another American company, 
after the mining business became reduced, owing to the reduction in 
the price of lead and to the increase of taxes of the Carranza gov- 
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ernment, obtained a similar franchise to do commercial business, but 
I believe that this has been merged with the Oliver concession, 
which is now operating the mining company’s trains on a lease. 
This company was the Cia. de Minerales y Metales (the American 
Metals Co.). 

Mr. Kearrun. In carrying freight for the public, what charges 
are made, beyond the ordinary freight charges, by these private | 
operators? 

Mr. THo{mrsoxn. I am not sure, but I believe the increase is 50 per 
cent over the normal freight schedule of the Mexican Government. 

Mr. KerarruL. Which amount is naturally paid by the consumer? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Yes. 

Mr. Kearruu. What is the proportion of the freight business done | 
by these private operators? 

Mr. Tromrson. I have no actual figures of the proportion, but) 
I believe that during my time in Monterrey considerably more than 
half of the freight business of northern Mexico was being handled | 
by the private trains of these foreign companies. I have, however, 
figured for that time, all the equipment owned by these companies, ) 
which I think may give point to my statement of this condition.| 
The American Smelting & Refining Co., for instance, operated 31 
locomotives, 20 of which were owned by the company and 11 were 
old constitutionalist railway engines, which the company had taken) 
and rebuilt at its own expense, and which by arrangement with the 
railway company it was allowed to operate for, I think, about two 
years before giving them back to the constitutionalists railway. 

Mr. Krarrun. You say “the railway company.” The “railway 
company ” is the Mexican Government, is it not? 

Mr. Turompson. Yes; I accept this correction. The National Rail- 
wavs of Mexico are owned by a stock company in which American 
capital predominates. 

Mr. Kearrut. I do not mean the actuai technical ownership; what 
I mean is, Is it not the fact that. irrespective of ownership, the rail- 
roals which were taken over in 1914 have been operated and are 
now operated by the Mexican Government? | 

Mr. Tuoompson. That is exactly what I mean, that although the 
technical title is in the name of the stock company, the actual opera- 
tion of the railways, including all the things necessary for traffic 
are in the hands of the constitutionalist government, which ha 
taken all of the money which the railways have earned, and has 
never since 1914 paid one cent of the fixed charges for which the 
National Railways of Mexico, the stock company, is and must be 
responsible. 

Mr. Kearrun. Proceed with your statement of the figures. 

Mr. Trrompson. The American Smelting & Refining Co., therefore! 
operated 31 locomotives, and nearly 800 cars, 486 of which it owned. 
and 296 of which are either leased from American railway com- 
panies, or are operated under the same arrangement with the Con- 
stitutionalist railways; that is, they have been rebuilt by the Ameri 
can Smelting & Refining Co., and are to be used by them for a certai 
stated period in return for that rebuilding. This estimate of equip 
ment of the American Smelting & Refining Co. covers the entire 
Republic of Mexico. 
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The Mazapil Copper Co., a British concern, with headquarters at 
Saltillo, which is in the Monterrey district, operates 3 locomotives 
and 350 cars. This company also has a narrow-gauge railway, 
which is used only to carry ore from the mines to the smelter, having 
12 locomotives and 241 narrow-gauge cars, but that has always been 
a private line. The Tezuitlan Copper Co., which operates in the 
State of Puebla, but has a smelter at San Luis Potosi, and brings 
coal from the Mexican coal fields near Eagle Pass, owns 9 engines 
and about 124 cars. It also operates cars which it has leased from 
American railways. 7 

The brewery in Monterrey has 2 engines and about 50 cars. 

The American Metals Co. (Cia de Minerales y Metales) has 27 
engines and 464 cars. 

The Monterrey Steel Plant has 8 engines and 75 cars that it owns, 
but it also leases a large number of cars from American railway com- 
panies. That number is constantly changing, owing to the fact that 
it uses these cars to bring coke from the United States. 

The Oliver Trading Co. had, while I was in Monterrey, 3 engines 
and about 50 cars, if I remember correctly. 

There are other mining companies in southern Mexico, such as the 
Real del Monte, in Pachuca, and, I think, the El Oro Mining Co., 
which is largely British owned, which have some railway equipment, 
but I can not give the figures. 

In giving this list of private trains operated in northern Mexico, 
unfortunately I can not give the list of the equipment operated in 
the north by the Constitutionalist railways themselves. I can only 
state that, from most reliable sources in Monterrey, I learned that the 
Constitutional railway is operating only about 20 per cent of the roll- 
ing stock which was owned by the national railways of Mexico in 
1912. That figure may seem trifling and unbelievable, but when it is 
remembered that during the revolutionary period there was the most 
wanton and unthinking destruction of equipment and personal prop- 
erty of every sort in Mexico, it becomes a little more believable. 

For instance, when Monterrey was the center of the revolution in 
1915, Gen. Pablo Gonzales, at the head of the Carranza troops, burned 
800 loaded freight cars in the Monterrey yards, in order to keep them 
from falling into the hands of the Villistas. It is the skeletons of 
these cars which line the sidings in Monterrey to-day, and make the 
great yards of that city suggest the ruins in Belgium. 

When I was at Monterrey the estimates given me by Mexican yard- 
men in the employ of the Constitutionalist railways was that there 
were 25 engines handled every 24 hours in the local roundhouse, and 
that there were 20 freight trains, of an average of only 12 cars each, 
passing through the city. There was then an average of four pas- 
senger trains daily. 

The foreign companies which are operating trains, in addition to 
their equipment of rolling stock, have small but very well-equipped 
machine shops, where the cars and engines are kept in repair. The 
American Smelting & Refining Co. have a beautiful little shop, where 
there are always three or four engines being gone over or rebuilt. 
The American Metals Co. has a slightly larger shop, and the steel 
plant also has its own equipment, although I may say that the steel 
plant is a Mexican concern, although its original officers were French 
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and Spanish, who were identified with the business life of Mexico 
City and had been for many years. 

When I was studying this particular phase of the conditions in 
Mexico, for the purpose of making a report to our Government, I 
found myself swept off my feet time and again by the useless horrors 
and destruction which had gone before and was still going on from 
day to day in the very arterial systern of Mexican progress, for the 
railways of any country are its arteries, and in Mexico far more than 
the Mexicans themselves have ever realized. I believe that the won- 
derful American enterprise which built these railways and which 
opened up the mines of Mexico is responsible for the maintenance of 
the commercial life of the Republic to-day. 

I have not read Mr. Brown’s testimony, but I wish to state what he 
probably did not state that under his wise management and under 
the progressive policies of Mr. Brown and the late A. A. Robinson— 
who was president of the Mexican Central Railway before it was 
merged with the national lines—there was built in Mexico a system 
of railways which will do credit to the western territory of our own 
United States. Just before Diaz fell, Mr. Brown put in rock ballast 
and the solid steel on the railways all over northern Mexico at a cost 
unjustified by the traffic at that time, and these are the things that 
are keeping the railways in operation to-day. In traveling over the 
lines of the north, at the sidings where the sick and wheezy engines 
operated by the Constitutionalists had to stop and breathe in order 
to get up enough steam to go on, I walked the rotten ties and dug 
into them with my penknife. The road is ready to fall to pieces, 
and but for the rock ballast and heavy rails would be utterly im- 
nassable. The possibility of operation of the railways there, such 
as there is to-day, is a rugged monument to the enterprise of men like 
Mr. Brown and Mr. Robinson, with the magnificent crew of railway 
builders and operators who went with them in the great pioneer 
period of the Diaz régime. 

To-day on the base of this monument, the American companies 
which are operating trains and maintaining their shops, have built 
a superstructure which, though it may appear to the world outside 
as a credit to the current gov ernment, ‘because it was built under the 
Carranza régime, is 1n reality only a ‘manifestation of that indomit- 
able American spirit which has ever been one of the most potent fac- 
tors in the civilization and progress of Mexico. 

Mr. Krarrvn. When you were in Monterrey did you have occasion 
to ascertain the opinion of prominent and substantial Mexicans with 
reference to the intervention by the United States in the affairs of 
Mexico? 

Mr. Tuomrson. When I was in Monterrey I made it my business 
to go into conditions there, for the purpose of reporting to my Gov- 
ernment on every phase of the situation, as it was in that way that 
I conceived my work in the Consular Service. I think I may say 
that, simply because I went ont to seek this sort of information, I 
cot a good deal which was of interest to our Government, and which 
mav be of interest here. 

Monterrey is, first, only 167 miles from the American border, and 
has always been known as one of the “ Americanized” cities of 
Mexico. The Mexicans of that section know the United States and 
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the Americans very well and understand them probably better than 
other Mexicans can. 

Therefore, the upper class, at any rate. look upon the United States 
with respect, if not with affection, and have a feeling that there are 
definite possibilities of progress in any assistance which the United 
States might give. I talked with men of that type, as well as many 
others, and found that almost all of them realized that if American 
intervention should come in Mexico it would by no means mean an- 
nexation, but would be rather the sort of medicine we gave Cuba. 
As a result, their minds have not been clouded by any fears of 
American expansion, and they have never taken seriously the Ger- 
man propaganda that the United States was looking with envious. 
eves on all of northern Mexico. In the course of these dealings with: 
Mexicans I obtained data, all of which tended invariably towarW 
the idea of the inevitability and value of some sort of American in- 
tervention. 

Mr. Kearrut. Have you written up in permanent form the inter- 
views you had with these Mexicans? | 

Mr. Tnompson. Yes; I wrote that matter up in definite form and 
have it in my personal files. : 

Mr. Krarrun. Without giving the names of the parties the inter- 
views were with, will you furnish them to the committee for the 
record ? | 

Mr. Trrompson. Yes; I can furnish that material, and will be very 
glad to do so, in such form as will absolutely protect my informants.. 

Mr. Kearrun. Will you read from the interviews written up by 
vou such parts as bear upon the question asked, in such wise as not 
to indicate the identity of the individual? 

Mr. Trrompson. Yes. First, I will take the statement of a com- 
paratively young man, the son of one of the original Carranza fami- 
hes in Mexico. This young man is of the type and age to be an: 
army officer in case of intervention by a foreign power. He told me 
that he had just been talking with the governor of the State, and’ 
had said to him: 

I do not feel that in any case we of the upper class cnn be expected to take- 
any part in politics or in the army. There was a time when I felt it would be- 
wy duty to go into the army and repel any foreign invasion, in case that should: 
come, but that time is no more. 

Then my informant went on to explain to me that the cry of 
patriotism and the geod of the country and the dangers from with- 
out had been sounded so many times in Mexico, and there was such: 
inevitable disappointment with the outrages that were committed 
in the name of patriotism, that there was little or no patriotism: 
left in the minds of the upper-class Mexicans. He said of his own: 
volition what was told me by many other Mexicans of means: 

In cse of invasion or any serious revolution the Government. officials, as- 
they are now constituted, would make that the oceasion for assessing a large | 
“loan” on anybody who had anything ior the purpose of paying for “ defense,” 
ae soon us the money was collected they would run off and not protect: 
anything, 

Another Mexican, whose sympathies were still with the old Diaz: 
ruime, stated the same thing with regard to forcing loans. This- 
Man is a sympathizer with Americans, not as a dependent or inferior, . 
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but as a man who understands the Americans and is understood by 
them better than by his own penile to-day. He felt that he would 
welcome American intervention, for the simple reason that it would 
be the best thing for Mexico, and because he was sure that it would 
mean no such terrible thing as the lower-class Mexicans are led to be- 
lieve it would. In connection with that he told me of the time when 
the Americans came in 1847, how it was said that all the lower classes 
flocked to the hills in terror, staved there three days, and then came 
back loaded with baskets of food to sell to the soldiers. “It would 
be like that all over again,” he said, with reference to the possible 
coming of other American troops. 

Another prominent man, an original sympathizer with the Madero 
revolution, considered that the false Mexican pride was the chief 
stumbling block in the solution of the Mexican problem. He said: 

Germany, Which is a great power, is not ashamed to ask other powers to 
come and police their country, and yet Mexico is too proud to allow such a 
thing. It seems as if there must be something wrong with a pride like that, 
as if it were not entirely justified by the facts in the case. 

He frankly stated that he believed that Mexico would have to be 
policed or handled by some outside forcee—he hoped by the League 
of Nations, as that would be much more simple thin the United 
States, from the Mexican viewpoint. In that connection he re- 
marked, “ Carranza is anti-American, of course.” ‘This man’s atti- 
tude is one of absolute hopelessness as far as Carranza is concerned. 
He has hope that some rebel leader mav become important and strong 
enough to obtain the support of the United States, and thus be able 
to oust Carranza. It alwavs is understood in Mexico that the United 
States put Carranza in power, and can put him out and some one 
else in whenever it so desires. 

A prominent Mexican who has had connection with the banking 
business, but who has no definite political affiliation, looked at the 
question from an economic viewpoint. He spoke at considerable 
length during one interview I had with him of the false pride which 
kept Mexico from taking help, or even advice. He expressed the be- 
lief that there was no hope of getting peace in Mexico under the 
present Government, and said that no profitable change seemed pos- 
sible without the aid of the United States. 

Conditions and business are going to worse and worse extremes 
so rapidly that he could see no hope now of business getting back 
on its feet without outside aid, and such aid the Mexican Govern- 
ment was not only unable but unwilling to give. He cited the cost 
of money, up to 50 and 75 per cent a year, and then traced back 
over the tangled mass of causes which had led up to that condition, 
which had made legitimate business impossible and forced Mexico 
to “live on her fat.’ as he expressed it. 

He said that credit had been utterly and completely destroyed by 
the present Government, so thoroughly destroyed that the people 
had not even faith in the Government gold coins, and questioned 
the value of the 2} peso gold piece. He said that credit could 
not be restored by the Mexicans themselves in a generation, and 
then only by a herculean effort, efforts of which the country was 
utterly incapable; that only the United States had the credit to 
finance the Mexican industry and business; and that credit would 
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not come now because there was no faith in Mexico. He traced 
the vicious circle round and round, always reaching the same point 
of completely broken faith in both the present Govecinicn and 
in Mexico herself. 

Another man who had also been in the banking business stated 
to me that he believed Mexico can never be settled by the present 
Government because of its outrages, and, further, the belief of 
everyone that it can not start upon the basis upon which all build- 
ing must be done—that is, the basis of confidence of the people; but, 
as he said, “ what else is there”? ‘The inference was, from what he 
said again and again, that it was up to the United States. 

A man prominent in manufacturing pointed out to me that, 
owing to the fact that if a Mexican supported Carranza he was a 
prey to bandits, and if he should buy off the bandits he was a prey 
to the Carrancistas as a “traitor,” the present position of Mex- 
cans of standing in the country must of necessity be one of abso- 
lute apathy, for “no government in the last 10 years has ever been 
able to prove itself strong enough to justify any man with anything 
to gain throwing his influence with it.” 

The above expression, of a high-class Mexican’s attitude, is sig- 
nificant for its obvious truth, and as an explanation of why Car- 
ranza can not command the support of men with ability and prop- 
erty, who must keep themselves in such condition as to be able 
to prove to the next fellow who comes to power that they never 
really meant it with Carranza. 

A condition, which is probably largely local in Monterrey, came 
to my attention many times in connection with Mexicans who had 
been ruined by the revolution, but who have obtained capital from 
the United States and had been able to rebuild their business. 
These were men who had had dealings with Mexicans in Monterrey 
and also with Americans in the border towns, but when they were 
ruined and had to begin again their Mexican associates had refused 
to help them, while the banks and their friends on the border many 
times advanced them considerable sums of money on their personal 
and unsecured notes. 

Mr. Kearrcy. Is that the character of men whose opinions you 
have been quoting? 

Mr. THomrson. No, sir. This is the only man I have mentioned 
who had had favors from Americans. 

Mr. Kearrun. Were the men whose opinions you have been quot- 
ing men of business and high standing in the community? 

Mr. THompeson. They were, and in addition they were men who 
were not dependent in any way upon the favor or the trade of the 
United States. 

Mr. Kearrcni. What is the reason for the necessity of withholding 
their names from publication in your testimony ? s 

Mr. THomrsox. These men are living in Mexico under the suffer- 
ence of the bandit type who now control the Government. If their 
testimony were given out, or if by my description of them it were 
possible for them to be identified by the Carrancistas, they would be 
persecuted by iniquitous taxes, by false imprisonment, and by under- 
ground attacks which would ruin them politically, personally, and 
financially. In fact, I may say that some of the men whom I have 
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uoted have suffered in the past from just that sort of persecution. 

hey-are men who have never taken part actively in politics, and 
have, therefore, never come under even the simulated legal ban of 
having been a traitor or enemy to the constitutionalist cause. They 
are subject to persecution only because they attended to their own 
business, and did not actively support the Carranza régime. 

To return to the type of men who obtained credit in the United 
States when their own people refused help, I may say that men of 
that type have learned from personal experience, which touches them 
very deeply, that the American is just and that he will express faith 
in those who are worthy of it. This bond is a strong one wherever 
it exists, and that it does exist has been proved by the expressions of 
men of that type to me. I consider it something of which we as 
Americans can be very proud, that men of our country continue to 
express their faith, as they do, in Mexico and have proven their 
ability and their honesty. 

I of course talked to many men of less prominen:e, and I would 
like to say here that the small-calibered middle-class Mexican (who 
really does not see much farther than the peon), whd thinks only of 
the day, who has been educated in the United States or has had busi- 
ness there; this type of man has all the false pride and sensitiveness 
which marks Mexicans as a whole. This tvpe of man believes in his 
heart that something outside Mexico might solve the problem and 
undoubtedly would solve it, and his only objection is the fact that if 
this outside aid would come, and was even accepted, it would be a 
reflection upon that same Mexican pride. This “ pride” is perhaps 
their only trait which is understood by the State Department and 
by the White House, and sometimes it seems to be the only point 
which is considered by our officials dealing with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. That condition has been so overemphasized and petted 
that as a result that pride has taken the form of braggadocio, and 
a belief that Americans are afraid of Mexico. 

Mr. Kearruc. Did you secure the opinions of any foreigners, other 
than Americans, who were prominent in business in that section 2 

Mr. THomrson. I made it a point to interview a number of these 
men, and think that perhaps the statements of two of them will be 
of interest. Both of them are business men. 

One of these men stated to me that there is “a very large propor- 
tion of genuine pro-Americans among the leading Mexicans here,” 
the result of educating their children in the United States and of the 
trade they have with Americans. He feels, however, that it is not 
entirely safe to judge the pro-Americanism of to-day without taking 
into consideration the fact that the only trade of importance in 
Monterrey is now with the United States, and that there is actual 
financial prefit to be gained from the friendship of that country. 
On the other hand. he felt that the situation of its being worth while 
to be friendly with the United States would always be the only hold 
that Americans will ever have over the Mexicans anyway, so that 
the feeling of pro-Americanism is “good business ”—is really a 
solid ground to work upon. He said, cautiously, that although he 
had known the Mexicans for many years he never felt that he could 
really tell what a Mexican was thinking about him. This man said 
that in case of foreign intervention all the business men would be 
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pro-American, and the lower classes would remain divided, as they 
are to-day. 

The other foreigner whom I will quote is a keen analyst of Mexi- 
can character. Like all men of means in that section, he is fearful 
of the present Government. He explained that the Mexican mind 
naturally takes an opinion contrary to yours, and especially admires 
the man who is fighting against odds, that being the Mexican idea 
of being “muy hombre,” or a real man. That explains much of the 
sympathy for Germany, for the German propaganda work of Ger- 
many “ fighting the world” has had much effect. It also explains 
Carranza’s apparently insane opposition to the United States at 
every turn as part of his campaign to gain prestige in Latin Amer- 
ica. This foreigner expressed the opinion of the intelligent business 
man of this section when he laughed at Carranza’s treatment of 
bolshevism and anarchy and his treaties with Latin-American powers, 
and says this latter is only a form of Latin pomp. This man is 
obviously pro-American, but rather unhappy over our trade methods, 
and says Mexico will go back to Europe if present trade methods are 
continued. He believes that business in Mexico will remain at prac- 
tically a standstill until confidence is restored in the Government, 
but does not say when, if ever, he expects the present Government 
can have the confidence of the people. 

Mr. KrarruL. Do the things you have stated with respect to Mex- 
icans. as to the necessity for withholding their names, apply to these 
foreigners as well? 

Mr. THompson. Yes; it certainly does. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Is it safe to even give their nationality ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Absolutely not; because that might help identify 
these men. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you think, if they were known or might be 
identified there would be danger of reprisals being visited upon 
them by the present Mexican authorities for having expressed such 
sentiments ? 

Mr. THuompson. I think such reprisals would be forthcoming, un- 
doubtedly: although, as these foreigners are not Americans, Car- 
ranza would have to be much more careful and roundabout in his 
persecution of them than he need be with Americans. 

Mr. Kearrvi. What do you find to be the opinion of Americans 
operating in Mexico with reference to the solution of the Mexican 
problem ? 

Mr. THompson. I know of no American in northern Mexico who 
does not consider that intervention by the United States would be a 
real solution of the Mexican problem. Most of them who still re- 
main, however. recognize that if such intervention should come it 
might injure their business, and not only theirs, but the business and 
the immediate future of Americans in other sections of Mexico. 
These men recognize, however, that in case of intervention Monterrey, 
leing a strategic point of great importance, would be taken and 
held by the Americans probably longer than any other single section, 
and knowing our people and our methods they realize that if an 
American administration had sufficient time it would gain the con- 
fidence of the Mexican people, and that the business of residents of 
Monterrey would, therefore, have time to recover. They are, there- 
fore, free from the feeling of the Americans in southern Mexico that 
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their personal profit demands that they should be left alone. They 
look at the problem with considerable clarity, and I think I will get 
none of them in trouble with Carranza by saying that they would 
accept American intervention in Mexican affairs. 

These men, when I was in Monterrey, had been and were fighting 
the battles of America on a frontier, which we at home may not 
recognize as a frontier, but with a patriotism and love of country 
which compared favorably with the attitude of any American in this 
country or in France. They were keeping the light of American 
prestige burning abroad amid great discouragements, from their own 
Government as well as from Mexico, and were as thorough Ameri- 
cans and as willing to stand or fall by our Government, whatever it 
did during the war, as any Americans alive. They are friendly to 
Mexicans, and are respected and honored by them, and such belief in 
intervention as they have is solely with the idea of helping Mexico 
rather than helping themselves. That attitude of believing in the 
value of intervention for Mexico herself is, I believe, almost uni- 
versal in the minds of Americans in Mexico. There are men whose 
business would be entirely ruined by American occupation, but these 
men, because they believe in Mexico and believe in the value of 
American influence in Mexico, nevertheless believe that American 
aid will truly solve her problems. ` 

Mr. Krarrut. We sometimes hear statements from a few Ameri- 
cans in Mexico to the effect that the Mexican problem is in fair 
process of being solved by the Carranza government, and that there 
is no need for outside help. Have you heard of such Americans? 

Mr. THompson. I have eee of them, and I have talked with them 
in this country. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you know the reason for that attitude? 

Mr. THomeson. I believe that wherever that attitude appears it 
is purely from a selfish viewpoint. These men are making money 
and are comfortable under the Carranza régime, because, as I stated 
early in my testimony, they have learned how to “handle” the 
Carrancistas, and they are making money and getting prominence 
out of it. 

Mr. Krarrun. How do they handle the Carrancistas? 

Mr. Tuomrson. They handle them, as I stated above, very largely 
by bribery, I believe, and by friendships, which they have established 
with the men who, two or thrce years ago, they regarded and called 
in private cut-throats, bandits, and assassins. I believe that any 
American who, at the present time, is in favor of Carranza is speak- 
ing in the interest of his own personal profit, either directly or in- 
directly, and no American who knows Mexico thoroughly to-day or 
who knew it in the past, can believe that the present government 
can or will solve the Mexican problem. 

Mr. Kearrut. As a matter of general interest, what can you say 
about the operation in Mexico of the Enemy Trading List that was 
made up by our War Trade Board during the war with Germany ? 

Mr. Trromrson. That was naturally a subject which had to do 
with most of my official work when I was in the consulate at Mon- 
terrey. Without going into any great detail, I may state that the 
Enemy Trading List, as apphed to Mexico, was supposedly directed 
against German firms or anti-American Mexicans, the idea being 
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in Mexico, as all over the world, to prevent the Germans from gain- 
ing prestige and trade advantage which might, during the war, or 
afterwards, redound to the advantage of the enemies of the Allies. 
In Monterrey, however, and I believe in all of Latin America, from 
what I have been able to hear, the Enemy Trading List had almost 
the opposite effect, especially in sections close to the border, where 
the complicated operations and application of the “ black list ” made 
it almost impossible for anyone who wished to deal honestly with 
the regulations of the War Trade Board to get any goods. The 
Germans in Monterrey, for instance, knew of the “ black list ” almost 
immediately upon its preparation in Washington in October, 1917. 
The black list did not go into effect until December, so that in the 
two months previous to its operation the Germans imported tre- 
mendous quantities of all sorts of goods across our border to replen- 
ish their stocks. During the war they used either their own influence 
with the Mexicans or the knowledge of the black list they had 
obtained for the replenishment of their stocks steadily. 

The result was that profiteering was rampant, and that the 
Mexicans as well as the foreigners of Monterrey paid tremendous 
prices for all drugs and hardware (the lines in which the Germans 
predominated), and that through that profiteering the Germans 
gained capital and a hold on the trade of Mexico which it will be 
almost impossible to break in years to come. The friendly foreign- 
ers and Mexican concerns did import some goods, but this was 
always subject to great delays and expensive losses. In the drug 
business, for instance, there were practically no firms except the 
Germans, who had large stocks, and in case of sickness, and es- 
pecially during the influenza epidemic, the foreigners were forced 
to go to the German drug stores to get drugs and supplies. I have 
known personally of dozens of patriotic Americans who went to 
the back doors of German drug stores at night, in order to get a 
So ea filled, and to conceal their identity from critical per- 
sons. The same thing applied in the hardware business, and the 
stocks of American goods which the Germans had always handled, 
because American goods were always more popular with the Mexi- 
cans, were steadily replenished and the windows of these stores 
always carried fresh American goods at most astonishingly high 
prices. During the war the Black List was revised from time to 
time, and all Mexicans were always anxious to conciliate those in 
charge of the permits for importation of goods; but the ultimate 
result was never good, and the psychological attitude of the Mexi- 
cans toward Americans and American merchandise in Monterrey 
has suffered extremely through the operation of the Black List. 
or Kearrcnt. Did you know of an individual who called himself 

r. Atl]? 

Mr. THomrson. Yes; I knew Dr, Atl personally in Paris in 1913, 
but I have not seen him since. 

Mr. Krarrut. What is his real name? 

Mr. Tuompson. Gerardo Murillo. 

Mr. Krearrut. What was his connection with the Carranza revo- 
ution ¢ 

Mr. THompson. He was in Paris during the Carranza revolu- 
tion, posing as an artist, but actually the head of the Constitutional- 
ist “ junta ” in Paris. It is said that he was personally responsible 
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for the failure of the loan which Huerta tried to float in Europe in 
1913. Carranza had announced that when he got to Mexico City 
he would repudiate that loan, and Dr. Atl, as the representative of 
the Constitutionalists in Paris, went to various members of the 
Paris Bourse, and finally got publicity in a prominent Paris news- 
paper of that report, and the immediate result was that the French 
bankers decided that they would not underwrite the Huerta loan. 
Dr. Atl later returned to Mexico and was made director of the 
National Academy of Fine Arts, He has always been known as 
a prominent Carrancista, and has always been classified as 
one of the so-called Bolshevists. He was, I believe, in this country, 
in the early part of this year and was among those deported as an 
undesirable citizen under the espionage act, along with the Russians, 
Emma Goldman, etc. 

Mr. Krarrut. Have vou in your possession a letter written by 
Dr. Atl to a representative of Carranza in the United States from 
Paris? 

Mr. THovwrsox. Such a letter came into my possession about four 
months ego and interested me considerably, as it was written when 
I was seeing Dr. Atlin Paris and when, as I say, I knew him only 
as an artist. 

Mr. Kearrun. Do you also have a translation of that letter? 

Mr. Trrompson. I have a translation of that letter. 

Mr. Kearrun. Do vou object to placing it in the record? 

Mr. Tuoomprson. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearrvuc. The letter will be inserted as follows, the name of 
the person to whom the letter is addressed being omitted : 


3 Bis BAGREUX STREET, PARIS, 
CONSTITUTIONALIST JUNTA OF MEXICO, 
Paris, 

My Benovep: Your letter has been extremely gratifying to me because it 
brings me news of vou and because I see vou are battling for the revolution— 
for the eternal revolution, savior of the world. <All my energies are for the 
revolution in Mexico, which I thus define: 

Land and liberty. 

Land and liberty for all. 

The appointment by Citizen Carranza in selecting you seems to me very 
appropriate, and beth of us—you and I—can be very useful if we get together 
in active interchange of ideas and documents. On my part I offer you our 
periodical now and hereafter: if vou wish to make a serious study of Mexican 
affairs, I will publish it for you in some one of the most important reviews of 
Paris, In all the press [ have good friends and we can make—we are making— 
an intelligent campaign in favor of Mexico, 

When you have any interesting information and can send it by telegraph 
it will be very useful to us. 

I trauslate the clippings you send, Once they are used, I shall return them 
to vou, l 

At this very moment, in the Chamber of Deputies, an interpellation is being 
made on the loan. The minister of finanee will not allow the bonds of the loan 
to be quoted on the exchange, and will not permit any operation to be 
officially made on said loan. 

This, as you see. is decisive and constitutes a triumph, which is due to Diaz 
Lombardo, Alvares Rul, and Lizardi. 

The recognition of the belligerency of the revolutionaries would be desirable, 
for, aS you say, the revolution would take an enormous impulse. Money and 
arms are what are lacking. Indeed, I believe so. If vou could see the 
poverty through which we are passing here. Fortunately, I am better trained 
to get along as n buffoon than all the fakirs of the Ganges. 

One here is entirely up to date as to the events that are transpiring in 
Mexico and as to the attitude of the United States. 
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I am very glad to deliver your good wishes to the committee In Paris, and 
I am happier still to shake your hand most fraternally. 

And to read something worth while from you as soon as possible. 

I call myself Atl and not Murillo. 


Paris, July 31, 1918. 


Mr. Kearrut. In this letter Dr. Atl makes use of the slogan, more 
or less familiarly known in Mexico among the radical class of revo- 
lutionists, namely. “ Land and liberty.” “What do you understand 
to be intended by that class when they use the slogan, “Land and 
liberty ”? 

Mr. Tirompsoxn. That phrase, apparently, interpreted in Mexico, 
koth in the explanations by the orators and radical type and also by 
its operation, to mean land without payment, and the liberty to take 
what you want. 

Mr. Kearrun. Do you mean the land that belongs to others should 
he taken and divided among the revolutionists, “Without payment, 
and the liberty of those who have not to take from those who have, 
without. payment / 

Mr. Tompson. These were certainly the promises which were 
made by the revolutionists to the Mexican people, and that promise 
was expressed by that slogan of “ Land and Liberty.” 

Mr. Krearrcun. What has been your observation as to the carrying 
out of that slogan, according to that definition, as evidenced by the 
acts of the Carranza revolutionists? 

Mr. Tuompson, My observation has been that the land has been 
taken from those who had it and has been giv en to those who had 
not, but the favored section of the “have nots” has been the Car- 
ranza Officials and generals, who I learned have obtained possession 
of many of the finest landed properties in Mexico, which they are 
operating for their own profit. In many cases they have had, as 
farm labor, soldiers of the army, the laborers being the same type 
of Mexicans to whom the promise of free land was held out. The 
only thing free, one might say, being the A ioe to labor upon 
these haciendas for the meager pay of a Mexican private soldier. 

Mr. Kearrvn. Does that apply to the farms that have been bought 
m developed and built up as homes by American colonists in 

exico? 

Mr. THompson. I am so informed that that is the case in such 
sections as Tampico, but I have no personal knowledge of that. 

Mr. Kearrunt. What: do you understand to be meant by Dr. Atl, 
when he seme in his letter of “the Eternal Revolution, savior of 
the world” 

Mr. Dan Dr. Atl is a radical, by his own statement and by 
his association with radicals in this country and in Europe and in 
Mexico. That letter was written. I believe, in 1913, and his identi- 
fication of the Mexican revolution with the Eternal Revolution 
means, I believe, that he considers the Mexican revolution as a phase 
of the world revolution advocated by Lenin and Trotski. 

Mr. KrarruL. It was on account of sentiments such as those that 
he was deported from this country as an undesirable alien? 

Mr. Tompson. So I understand. 


Mr. Werarrcy.. Did you know a Mexican lawver named Jorge Vera 
Estanol ? 
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Mr. Tuomrson. I knew Mr. Vera Estañol slightly in Mexico, and 
I understand he is now living in Los Angeles. He was a man of 
great prominence as an educator and as a student of Mexican affairs. 
He was connected with the educational plans of Gen. Diaz, and was, 
I believe, minister of education under Madero. 

Mr. Kearrun. Was he recognized as a man of integrity and high 
standing in Mexico? l 

Mr. TuomĮmrson. I do not believe that any Mexican will deny that 
he ranked with the best of the intellectuals. 

Mr. Kearruu. Have you a letter written by him, expressing his 
opinion upon the Carranza régime? 

‘Mr. Tuomrson. I have a copy of a letter which he wrote to a 
Mexican publication in the United States, speaking of the new con- 
stitution. 

Mr. KearfroL. Will you submit that for the record? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krearron That may go into the record, as follows: 

In one place it (the 1917 constitution) recognizes the existence of individual 
property and thus does not place all lands at the service of the community : 
and in another place all lands are declared potentially Socializable, which 
depreciates their value, makes difficult any opportunities for operations which 
actually divide and subdivide it, and impedes the investment of capital in its 
development; a condition indispensable to its being cut up to small parcels, and 
agriculture remains stationary. When the most sanguine hope consists, in 
the case of expropriation, in receiving a paper depreciated 25 to 30 per cent 
below normal, of the nominal value of the property, it is not human to hope 
that the owner will put into it either work or protection or money. Thus, the 
régime is neither properly individualistic, because it does not contain serious 
guaranties of the private patrimony, nor is it ecommunistic, because it does net 
place the real estate at the service of the community. It is essentially a régime 
of institutional despotism, since, under the guise of a constitutional system, 
it dedicates the programn of thefts and robberies which have been carried out 
by the armed citizenry during the revolutionary period. And the “ armed 
citizenry ” (who are now called “publie functionaries”) have interpreted ad- 
mirably the spirit of the political cabal. 

Mr. Krarrun. During the time you were in Mexico doing literary 
work, and acting as the vice consul at Monterrey, and since you left 
Mexico. have you been a student of Mexican history and of the Mexi- 
‘can problem as it now exists? 

Mr. Trompson. I have devoted considerable attention to the Mexi- 
can problem in many of its phases, more particularly the social. 

Mr. Krarrcn. Have you formed a definite opinion that you care 
to state in regard to what you think ought to be done to solve the 
Mexican problem ? 

Mr. Tnompson. During my residence in Mexico in the time of 
Gen. Diaz I always felt that Mexico should and must be an inde- 
pendent country, and that the Mexicans were perfectly capable of 
solving their own problems, perhaps because there was at the time 
a growing influence of American ideas, political and economic, which 
were filtering into the consciousness of the Mexican people and into 
their conception of governmental and secial rights. I left Mexico 
in 1910, somewhat previous to the revolution of Madero, and during 
the time of my residence in this country and abroad and up to my 
return to Monterrey in 1918 I was opposed to intervention as a solu 
tion of the Mexican problem. I did not believe that it would do the 
work, and when I returned to Mexico as vice consul at Monterrey I 
carried that idea with me. 
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My experience in Monterrey led’ to a change in my ideas, and I 
then realized that intervention was a solution of the Mexican prob- 
lem from the Mexican viewpoint. I remain convinced, however, 
that from our own viewpoint as Americans it was decidedly subject 
to serious doubts, first, because I did not believe that our people 
wished intervention in Mexico or to send an army there, and sec- 
ondly, because I feared that an Amercan occupation of Mexico would 
create a feeling against Americans which it might take years to 
eradicate. The Mexicans. however, with whom I talked in Mon- 
terrey convinced me that if occupation by the United States would 
have the form in which we occupied Cuba, that that danger of un- 
friendliness toward our people could very safely be discounted. I 
certainly think that intervention in Mexico would be a partial solu- 
tion of the Mexican problem, particularly if such intervention is han- 
dled by men of the type whom we sent to Cuba and the Philippines, 
and there is‘no reason to believe that such men will not be available. 

The only real objection to American intervention in Mexico is the 
cost in money and blood to this country, but a study of the Mexican 
problem from the United States in the recent months has convinced 
me that Mexico in her present state is a menace to our peace and to 
the solution of our own problem. As the situation is now developing, 
I believe we are very likely to be forced into intervention in Mexico 
by some such diplomatic impasse as forced us into the war in Eu- 
rope, long after our entrance would have saved the situation at rela- 
tively little cost and without the after effects which have come from 
the long continuance of the European War. I believe now that if 
we had had a firm policy toward Mexico from 1910 on, as we had had 
a firm policy toward Diaz, that the Mexican problem would not now 
loom as an American problem. The only question in my mind re- 
garding the manner of intervention is whether, if we prepare our- 
selves to go into Mexico, that very preparation would not settle 
Mexican affairs. The influence which the United States must exert 
in Mexico is moral, and if the time has passed when moral influence 
can be exerted in Mexico without physical force, then the time has 
come when we must use that physical force, but I am far from con- 
vinced that the moral stand might not even now do the work with- 
out war. 

I may say that is my opinion, as the result of my observation of 
the Mexican situation and of the American attitude toward Mexico, 
that though we have almost lost the chance. of impressing Mexico 
with the necessity of its being a civilized community, without our 
actually civilizing it, I still cling fondly to the hope that firmness 
mav some day be tried before it is forced on us. 

There will be an election in Mexico in July. and I am told by 
parties close to the administration that the White House is wait- 
ing upon the result of that election. Whether the election satisfies 
the White House or not. I fear that the apparent ignorance cf the 
White House of actual conditions may lead to its support of a man 
even less desirable than Carranza. If the election means the be- 
ginning ofa truly new régime in Mexico, I believe that we would not 
intervene, but if it has only the semblance of a new régime we will, ' 
in my opinion, drift rapidly toward intervention. 

Mr. Kearrct. What kind of a new régime do you refer to? 
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Mr. Tuompson. I refer to a régime which will be dominated more 
by the eternal logic of political economy as personified in intelligent 
Mexicans than by the peculiarly Mexican dogmatic conception per- 
sonified by the radicals now in control. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you mean that element which is represented 
by the intellectual class now exiled from Mexico? 

Mr. THompson. I believe that the Mexican problem will be solved 
only by the cooperation of that class. I have given some attention 
to the social, and particularly the racial phase of Mexican history 
and politics, and I believe that it is true that to-day there are fewer 
men of European culture and race in Mexico than at any time since 
the Spaniards were driven out in 1821, or a brief period during the 
revolution previous to Diaz, when there was a similar exile of the 
higher type of Mexicans to this country. Diaz brought those men 
back to help him solve his problems, and it was through their aid, 
and chiefly through their aid. that he was able to build up a modern 
State in Mexico. Whatever is the outcome of the Mexican election, 
or the outcome of the American intervention which may be forced 
as the result of that election, these men who to-day are living in 
penury in the United States must be taken back to Mexico and 
must become an integral part of the Mexican Government. 

Mr. KrarruL. These men are living not only in the United States, 
but in other parts of the world, are they not? 

Mr. Tuomrson. They are. 

Mr. Krarrut. Is there anything further, Mr. Thompson, you care 
to state that you have not already covered? 

Mr. THompson. No. . 

(Witness excused.) 

(Thereupon at 12.30 o'clock p. m. the committee adjourned.) 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
Testimony taken at Washington, D. C., March 24, 1820, by Francis 
J. Kearful, Esq., in pursuance of an order of the Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. 


TESTIMONY OF WILEY KING. 


(The witness was sworn by Mr. Kearful.) 

Mr. Kearrcyi. You may state your full name. 

Mr. Kine. Wiley King. 

Mr. Kearrct. Where do you live? : 

Mr. Kine. I live near Chickasha, Okla.; my address is Chickasha. 

Mr. Kearru,. Are you an American citizen ? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. Where were you born? 

Mr. Kixe. State of Missouri. 

Mr. Kearrunt. How long were you in Mexico? 

Mr. Kixc. I don’t know whether I can remember the exact time 
or not. I think I went there in November, 1903, in the fall of 1903, 
and I left there in October, 1917. 

Mr. KearreL. What was your business in Mexico? 

Mr. Kine. Farming and stock raising. 

Mr. Kearrun.. At what place? 

Mr. Kina. At the Atascador hacienda, in the State of Vera Cruz, 
district of Valles. 

Mr. Kearrus. How far is that place from Tampico? 

Mr. Kixc. How far is it from Fampicot 

Mr. Kearrun. Yes. 

Mr. Kine. Some 65 miles, I believe, is the distance. 


Mr. Kearruu. Was this place called Atascador a colony of Ameri- 
cans? 


Mr. King. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kearrct. About how many Americans were located there? 
Mr. Kixc. I never did know exactly. There were something in the 


neighborhood of a little over 100, I think, families and single per- 
sons together. 


Mr. Kearrcr, Was their business the same as yours? 
Mr. King. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Krarrct. How many acres of ground did you have? 
1949 
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Mr. Kine. Four hundred and twenty-five. 

Mr. Kearrut. How did you get it? 

Mr. Kine, I purchased it ‘from a New York company, E. H. Camp- 

ell & Co. At the time he had a business enterprise in Tampico, 
grading and building sewer systems in Tampico, grading streets, etc. 

Mr. Krearrun. Did these American families that you speak of own 
small tracts similar to yours? 

Mr. Kine. Some owned less and some owned a good deal more; 
some of them owned as much as I did and some went up as high as 

5,000 acres. 

Mr. Kearrunt. How much did you have in cultivation? 

Mr. King. About 100 acres. 

Mr. Kearrcit. What improvements did you have? 

Mr. Kine. I had it all fenced and cross fenced into three different 
fields and in pasture. I had a house, a barn, and a well, and a wind- 
mill, and such like as that on the place. 

Mr. Krarren. Workshop ! 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kerarrun. Farming implements? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir; and cattle. 

Mr. KrarruL. Did ‘you raise cattle? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir: I raised cattle. 

Mr. Kearrut. What agricultural products did you raise? 

Mr. Kina. I raised beans and corn, principally. 

Mr. Krarrcn,. What sort of a country was that place when you 
and your neighbors went there? 

Mr. Kina. W ell, it had been a large stock ranch. There was 192,- 
000 acres in the ranch. It had been purchased by this New York 
company, E. H. Campbell & Co.. and was held by them without any 
Americans at all on it, or anybody, except probably a family or two 
of Mexicans. 

Mr. KrarruL. Had it been improved in any way? 

Mr. Kine. No, sir; it was not improved, except just a few ranch 
houses where thev stayed to herd cattle. 

Mr. Krarrur. Did the colonists have a school? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did they maintain it themselves? 

Mr. Kine. They maintained the school themselves. 

Mr. Krearrvr. Without any aid from the Mexicans? 

Mr. Kinc. We never got any aid whatever from the Mexican 
authorities for the school. 

Mr. Krarrcn. How did vou happen to go to Mexico? 

Mr. Kine. There were some solicitors in Chickasha who had gone 
down there and gone onto that tract of land, and got up a contract 
with Campbell to purchase and colonize it, and they got to advertis- 
ing it and I went down then. 

Mr. Kearrun. You went down to look at it? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrun. And found there was a good opportunity there? 

Mr. Kixc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrun. For a home? 

Mr. King. For a home. 

Mr. Kearrun. How did vou find conditions at the time you went 
there, as to security for life and property ? 
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Mr. King. Well, it proved to be good up to the revolution. 

Mr. Kearrct. When did your first troubles begin? 

Mr. King, Our first troubles begun, I think, it was when—the real 
troubles, there might have been some minor troubles—when the 
Americans entered Vera Cruz. 

Mr. KearruL. What kind of people were these colonists? 

Mr, Kine. They were the farming class of people, very honest, 
and enterprising, as a rule. 

Ar. KearruL. People of good character? 

Mr, King. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did they own their places? 

Mr. King. They owned their places. l 

Mr. Kearrut. Did they pay their taxes and their debts, and abide 
by the laws of the country ? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. How did the inhabitants of that settlement com - 
an with the inhabitants of agricultural settlements in this coun- 
ry 

Mr. Kina. I think, speaking of my own country in Oklahoma, 
they compared a little above. They all owned their own property, 
and they were independent from one another. 

Ír. Kearrut. How were you treated by the Mexicans when you 
Went there, and for some years afterward ? 

r. King. We were treated well. There was one man, Mr. Pablo 
odriquez, had a large ranch right adjoining us, and he instructed 
iS people to be good to us, the people he had working for him on his 

ranch, and they all treated us pretty well. That was the ranch 
right close to us. 

Mr. Kearrut. How did the Americans treat the Mexicans? 

Mr. Kino. They treated them very nicely, as far as I ever heard. 

hever heard of any abuses at all. 

Mr. KearruL. Were they always friendly and on good terms 
with the Mexicans? 

Mr. Kixc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KearFUL. You say your first troubles began about the time 
of the landing of the American forcesin Vera Cruz? Were there any 
outrages committed prior to that time? 

Mr. King. Now, I believe there were. I believe the outrages com- 
mitted on the Gourd tract were before that time. 

Mr. Kearrun. Will you explain what that was? 

Mr. King. Well, they roped Mr. Gourd, and threw the rope over 
a mesquite tree and held him up, while some of the others committed 
outrages on the girls. 

Mr. KearruL. Was he a member of the Atascador Colony? 

Mr. Kına. Yes, sir; adjoining my farm. 

Mr. Kearru. What efforts were made to capture the perpetrators 
ofthat outrage? 

Mr. Kina. Mr. Gourd and the two girls came to my house imme- 
diately after that happened, that night, and came and told me what 
al happened, and Fremad “My God,” I sent my boys and a 
Mexican to Coco after the Huerta soldiers. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did the soldiers come? 

Mr. Kine. No, sir: they said they didn’t have any orders to leave 
the station, and couldn’t come without orders. 
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Mr. Kearrut. Were the men who committed that outrage after- 
wards caught? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir; those same soldiers, through the efforts of 
the governor and the American consul, kept making inquiries, and 
they wanted me to name the ones we thought had committed the 
outrage. I named the Javala family and one other Mexican, I for- 
get his name, and told the boys to tell that captain at Coco to arrest 
those fellows and make them talk, and I thought they would get the 
facts in the case. They did so, and they succeeded in capturing 9 
men. 

Mr. Krarrut. What did they do with them? 

Mr. Kine. It was reported they had executed 8 out of the 9. 

Mr. KrarruL. That was in the time of Huerta was it? 

Mr. Kinga. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you know of any perpetrators of outrages being 
captured and executed after the Carranza officers got into control? 

Mr. Kina. I never heard of one. 

Mr. Krearrou. What happened at the time of the landing of the 
American forces at Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Kixe. Well, at the landing of the American forces at Vera 
Cruz we had to go into the jungle. We were ordered out. We 
didn’t know very much what had happened, but after we got out 
we learned there had been a bunch of Huertistas come out to kill us, 
and they did quite a bit of robbing of the American people there on 
the ranches, who were there. 

Mr. Kerarrut. You say you did not leave the country? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir; I did not leave the country; I went into the 
jungle and built a camp there. 

Mr. Krarrut. How long did you stay at the camp? 

Mr. Kine. If my memory serves me right, it was 22 days. 

Mr. Krarruu. Did the other colonists leave the colony and go into 
the jungle? 

Mr. Kine. A few of the Chimal people went into the jungle, and 
I think also at San Dieguito, but the most of the American people 
had all left the colony at that time. They were ordered out before 
that. They left at the time of the entry into Vera Cruz. 

Mr. Kearror. By whom were they ordered out? 

Mr. Kina. They were ordered out, I believe, by Mr. Wilson at that 
time. 

Mr. Kearrun. By the American authorities? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir: by the American authorities. 

Mr. Krarrun. What was the reason you and your associates did 
not obey that order and leave the country? 

Mr. Kixe. What we had was there in Mexico, and we realized if 
we left it that we would be broke up, you know, and not have any- 
thing. | 

Mr. Krarrunr. What was the treatment that you received from 
your Mexican friends in the locality ? 7 

Mr. Kine. Well. thev were friendlv. Our friends there in the 
locality remained friendly all through, were friendly when I left. 

Mr. Krarron. Did they offer to give you protection in case of anv 
trouble that happened ? 

Mr. Kine. I did not receive any protection from them. 
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Mr. Kearrun. And after 22 days you went back to the farm? 

Mr. Aine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. What did you find had happened while you were 
gone? 

Mr. Kino. I found they had destroyed a lot of goods left in the 
house. and had taken away quite a bit of it. They had taken, I 
presume, something like 75 fanegas of corn, and about 40 fanegas 
of beans. They had killed at that time nine head of fat hogs and 
had taken them away, and all my chickens—about 125 hens, I 
would say—and killed, I believe it was, two head of cattle. 

Mr. Krarrcvt. Was the place generally looted or not? 

Mr. Kine. Yes. sir. My place and Mr. Horndike’s was right where 
the road entered the ranch from the station at Coco, and that is where 
the Huerta soldiers were stationed at that time, and they had come 
out most every day and carried off some things, you know, from my 
place and Mr. Horndike’s, and visited other places, other parts of 
the ranch, but not so much, because we were the closest. 

Mr. Kearrut. They took the things that were most convenient? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir; and most necessary for their use. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did you apply to the Huerta authorities for pro- 
tection ? 

Mr. King. No, sir. We was afraid of the Huerta authorities at 
that time. We didn’t go about them at all. e 

Mr. Krarrur. What happened then subsequently, after your re- 
turn to vour place? 

Mr. Kixa. Well, as I remember, we had a reign of quiet then for 
a while. After the Huertistas departed the Carrancistas seemed to 
take control, and we had a little ease for a while, and they treated 
us very well then. 

Mr. KearfoL. When did your next troubles begin? 

Mr. Kina. Those are hard dates for me to remember, just when 
certain things happened. 

Mr. Kearrcy. With reference to some event. Do you remember 
when the Pershing expedition occurred in 1916? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. We had to go to the jungle again when the 
Pershing expedition occurred. 

Mr. Kearrut. Were you ordered out again by the American au- 
thorities? ; 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir; we were ordered out again by the American 
consul, but received the notification a little late, but we went to the 
jungle again. We lost property again at that time, but we didn’t 
have so much to lose then. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did you return to the farm again? 

Mr. Kino. After about 28 days. 

Mr. Krarron. What happened from then on? 

Mr. Kino. Well, that was just the beginning like of these mur- 
ders, after we came back this time, but I can’t give the dates. I 
believe the first was when the Villistas came into the country after 
that. Thev came in after the Carranza soldiers at the time they held 
the siege of Ebano. 

T Kearrut. That was before the Pershing expedition, was it 
not § 
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Mr. Kine. Yes, sir; that was before the Pershing expedition. I 
have got that a little tangled. That was before the Pershing expedi- 
tion. 

Mr. Kearron. That would be in 1915? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. However, at the siege of Ebano there were 
two families, Mr. Bird and Mr. Sigler, who had gone to robbing 
the Americans and some of the Mexicans, taking some of the Mexi- 

can property. Those Huertistas got a report some way, and they 
came in and robbed a few Americans; among the Americans a man 
named Lincoln Weder, one that was later killed. 

Mr. Krarruu. You say the Huertistas did that? 

Mr. Kina. No, sir; the Villistas. They took Mr. Dunheim and 
Mr. Limerfall, two Germans, Mr. Morehead and my boy, and took 
them over to another place there. Then they made a dash on Mr. 
Bird’s place, and went in and carried him away and killed him the 
next day; killed him without trial. They had notified the Americans 
to appear, but when they got there they had already executed Bird. 

Mr. Kearrut. -Was there any stealing of cattle at that time by 
Mexicans? 

Mr. Kine. No, sir; I don’t think the Mexicans had ever begun to 
take any cattle from the ranches at that time. 

Mr. Krarrot. Were there any cattle stolen after that by the 
Mexicans? . 

Mr. Kixe. Yes, sir. That is when the cattle stealing began, after 
that occurred. 

Mr. KEARFUL. After the Carrancistas came into control? 

Mr. Kino. After the Carrancistas took control. They had a gen- 
eral staff at the place about 14 miles below on the river. They got 
to stealing cattle and taking them down there, and they would sell 
them to Manuel Lerdo. There were three of those people. There was 
Manuel Lerdo and Napolea Lerdo, brothers. and Pedro Cenobia; 
he was their brother-in-law. They got the stuff that was being taken 
down from the American colony there. 

Mr. Krarrun You say these were Carranza officers ? 

Mr. Kine There was a Carranza general, and a colonel and a 
major. The first two named was the general and colonel, and the 
last named was a major. 

Mr. Wearrun. As I understood vou, these Carranza ay offi- 
cers were buving cattle that were stolen from the colonists? 

Mr. Wine. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Kerearrer. Was any effort made bv the colonists to get their 

cattl back or to prevent their being stolen? 

Mr. Kine. Lin oln Weder went down, after we had heard reports 
that they were stealing the cattle from some other Mexican peons 
there. Lincoln Weder went down to investigate, and found some of 
the cattle there in the corral, and he protested against it, and he camo 
ae home. They told him they would pav something for it, but 

I don’t think they ever did. He came back home. and that nicht 
there were some parties went down, but thev failed to catch them. 
The report followed then that the next Americans that came there 
and reised a disturbance probably would fail to ever get home. 

Mr. Wearever Did Weder go back? 

Mr. Kine. That information eame out a few days after I left 
Mexico, A few days after I came out Weder went ba k down there 
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to protest again against the stealing, and they followed him out and 
killed him before he got home. That is when he was killed. That 
is according to the information from my youngest son, and was re- 
ported to be on the 24th of October, two years ago last October. 

Mr. Kearrut. 1917? 

Mr. Krne. 1917. 

Mr. Kearrvn. What live stock was taken from your place? 

Mr. Krxc. I lost horses and mules and cattle and hogs, and we 
lost a lot of poultry. 

Mr. Kearrvi. About how many cattle did you lose? 

Mr. Kino. About 25 head. 

Mr. Kearrun. And about how many horses and mules? 

Mr. King. About the same, 25 head, something near that. 

Mr. Krarrct. Did you ascertain who the parties were who took 
the stock? 

Mr. Kino. The first that we lost was during Gen. Aguilar’s term. 
They took two horses and dragged my son from one of the horses 
and punched him in the back with a gun, after he told them he 
would go with them to the general and get the stock back. They 
dragged him from the horse and punched him in the back with a gun, 
and sent him back home, and took the horses on. The next property 
we lost, that we knew who got the stuff, was a bunch of five Pelaez 
men that went through the country. They got seven head of horses 
and mules. The next bunch they got was just after I came out, 
they got five head more, supposed to be Carrancistas. We got one 
mule back after that. That was some of the Carranza faction. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did you get any protection from the Carranza gen- 
eral against that stealing? 

Mr. Kine. Not a bit in the world. He seemed to be trying to 
get the stuff out, and would give a little for it to those men that 
would bring ìt in. 

Mr. KerarFruL. Do you think the Carranza generals were in col- 
lusion with the bandits? 

Mr. Kina. I think so, from what one Mexican that bore down on 
us With a gun as we came out—from what he said. He said that he 
was afraid of the Americans. I told him he needn't be afraid of the 
Americans; that they had not harmed anybody and would not harm 
them. He said he was afraid of them, and told the officers at this 
town down on the river that he was afraid of them, and he said the 
officer told him, “Can’t you protect yourself? Haven't you got a 
gun?” At that time they had two Winchesters, and one man had a 
rope down, as though he intended to rope us. 

Mr. Kesarrcn. These were bandits, were they ? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krarrut. And they told you about that conversation they 
had with the Carranza general? 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir. These were the same parties that had been 
stealing the cattle. 

Mr. oo And these cattle were turned over to the Carranza 
general? 

Mr. Kino. Yes. sir; turned over to these three officers. 

mae Kearrut. Were there any Germans located in that particular 
place 
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Mr. Kine. There was just two German families there. 

Mr. Kearrun. How were they treated? 

Mr. Kine. They were treated very nicely. 

Mr. Kearruu. They were not robbed or run out of the country ? 

Mr. Kine. I never heard of their ever being robbed of one cent, 
and they were there when we left. 

Mr. Kearroun. They are still there, as far as you know? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KrarruL. What became of the American citizens who were 
members of that colony ? 

Mr. Kine. They are scattered throughout the States, where their 
former homes were. 

Mr. Kearrut. None of them are there now? 

Mr. Kine. None of them are there at all on the ranch. I think 
there are a few in the district of ‘Tampico in the oil fields. 

Mr. Kearrvn. Working in the oil fields? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KrarruL. Did many of these people have all they had in the 
world on these places? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Mr. Krarrci. Was that the rule? 

Mr. King. As far as I could see, all the people that were there on 
the ranch had all their effects generally with them. 

Mr. Kearrut. What protection was ever given to any of these 
American citizens by the American Government? 

Mr. Kina. The only protection they ever got. any of them, was 
the American Government did help some of them to leave the 
country. They had to go away and leave their property, and many 
of them that had considerable means sometimes didn’t have much 
money on hand, and they didn’t have time to sell or dispose of any- 
thing to get money. They had to get out and go. 

Mr. Kearrun. Do you know whether any of them ever made any 
complaint to Washington authorities about the way they had been 
treated in Mexico? 

Mr. Kine. There were no protests made only through the Ameri- 
can consul. I suppose he made protests against the way the Ameri- 
cans were treated. 

Mr. Kearrut. Who was the American consul at that time? 

Mr. Kine. Clarence A. Miller. 

Mr. Krarrun. What did he say to you about affording protection ? 

Mr. Kine. Well, he didn’t advise anything, only to make a list 
of it and turn it mto the Secretary of State, I believe it was, at 
Washington, D. C. l 

Mr. Krarrun. Was that done? 

Mr. Kine. By a good many. I never turned in a list, from the 
fact ot we were losing right along, and I was advised by this last 
consi 

Mr. Krarrun. Dawson? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir; Dawson. I was advised to wait until later 
and then turn in the list altogether when we had seen what we had 
ost. : 

Mr. Kearrun. What advice did you receive from the American 
consul as to what you should do at any time? 
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Mr. Kine. I didn’t receive any. , : 

Mr. KearFuu. He did advise you to get out of the country, did he 
not £ 

Mr. Kixe. Oh, yes; we were notitfied to leave the country. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did you or any of your neighbors have any con- 
cessions that gave you special privileges over anybody else? 

Mr. Kine. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearrct. You bought your land and paid for it? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. Kearrci. And got your title? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. KearrtL. And paid your taxes? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KearFtL. You were not engaged in exploiting the Mexican 
peons, were you? 

Mr. Kine. No, sir; we weren’t employed by any of the Mexicans. 
We employed the peons; we worked them. | 

Mr. Kearrur. Was that beneficial to them, or otherwise? 

Mr. Kine. ‘Sure it was. It was their only way of subsisting, to get 
work from some one. 

Mr. KrarruL. What effect did the American enterprises have on 
their condition ? 

Mr. Kino. It seemed to have a wonderful effect. It got them to 
wearing good clothes and good shoes and good American hats, in 
many instances; not altogether, but in many instances. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did they have a feeling of gratitude toward the 
Americans? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. I had one Mexican that worked for me about 
six vears. He often told me how he used to have to work for very 
small wages, and how he had to live, and said if I ever came back 
to the United States he was going to come with me. 

Mr. Kearrout. Was that illustrative of the improvement of the 
Mexicans generally, on account of American enterprises? 

Mr. Kina. I think so. I think the Mexicans that were employed 
by the Americans were generally satisfied. 

Mr. Keaxrut. What kind of people were these Mexican workmen 
generally? Were they quarrelsome and hard to get along with or 
not ? 

Mr. Kine. No. sir; not in their natural moods, they were not. 

Mr. Kearrci. Were thev peaceful and industrious? 

Mr. Kine. Very peaceful and industrious; yes; fairly industrious, 
when thev were hired to work. Thev were an inoffensive kind of 
people. That is. the under class, vou know. 

Mfr. Kearrut. Were they impulsive and easily aroused to action? 

Mr. Kixc. We didn’t have anv trouble along that line. We never 
had any trouble with the men we were working with. We never had 
any trouble in getting along with them. 

Mr. Kearrvi. Were these people that worked for you revolu- 
tionists? 

Mr. Kine. No: we didn't have anything to do with the revolu- 
tionist faction in the way of labor. 

Mr. Kearrci. Where did they come from? 

Mr. Kine. They were a class that were picked up through the coun- 
try. Perhaps some were a class of laborers, you know, that had been 
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laboring, maybe some of them for American people. When the Car- 
rancistas were at my place one time some of them said they had 
worked for the Americans. They never gave us any trouble then; 
those fellows didn't. 

Mr. Krarrun. Those that worked for the Americans thought well 
of the Americans, did they ? 

Mr. King. They thought well of the Americans. 

Mr. Krarrvn. Where did the leaders of the revolution come from? 

Mr. Kine. I would say the leaders came from the middle or upper 
class, mostly. 

Mr. Krarrvi. What part of the country did they come from? 

Mr. Kine. They generally came from the cities; people who were 
edneated a little bit. 

Mr. Krearrun. Did they come from the north of Mexico? 

Mr. King. No; they come from anywhere in Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrcn., What information have you as to murders of Amer- 
leans in that locahty. besides the ones vou have mentioned? 

Mr. Kine. Besides the ones I have mentioned here this morning? 

Mr. Krarrun. Yes. 

Mr. Kine. There was Weder, that they followed out and killed; 
and there was L. A. Dunn, that was killed down near Tampico. 

Mr. Nearrur, What do you know about the killing of L. A. Dunn? 

Mr. Kine. I don’t know anything about it, only what I have heard, 
that he was a bookkeeper for the Mexican Gulf Oil Co., and they had 
a pay roll of $10,000, and those bandits came in there and robbed 
them, and then some one in the camp blew a whistle, and they turned 
on the Americans then and killed some of them. My information 
is they killed Dunn and three others, and one Mexican. 

Mr. Krarrvi. From whom did you get that report? 

Mr. Kine, The report came from my son, who was at that time 
in Tampico, 

Mr. Krearrun. Your son was there at the time? 

Mr. Kine. He was in Tampico at the time. He saw Mr. Dunn be- 
fore he died. 

Mr. Krearrun, What other murders do you know about? 

Mr. Kina. The Franklin murder, I just heard a report of that. 
Franklin was one of mv neighbors. 

Mr. Krarrun. Was Dunn also one of your neighbors? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir; the Dunn family lived in three miles of 
me; mighty nice people. There was another killing that I heard of. 
There was one man named Pilgrim that was waylaid and killed at 
Chimal. I have no details other than that he was waylaid and 
killed there. 

Mr. Krarrurn. Was that another American colonist? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krarrun. In that same vicinity? 

Mr. IXine. Some 75 miles from ours. 

Mr. Krarrun. Do you know what has happened to the Chima? 
colony ? 

Mr. Kino. Pretty much. I saw some of the Chimal people quite 
often. They went out on the first order. They have pretty much 
left. A few staved with their stock, and later, when this man 
Pilgrim was killed and they lost some property, they mostly sold 
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vut and all got away. They were all gone but about three, I believe, 
the last I heard. 

Mr. Krarru.. Have you any information generally about various 
other colonies of Americans in that region? 

Mr. Kine. I had a small amount of information from San Dieg- 
uito. The people generally had left up there, and one man told me 
they had 900 head of cattle, and when they went to get them, he 
said: * We got 300 and they got 600.” That was Mr. J ones, of the 
Jones-Cowan Stock Co. 

Mr. Krarrut. Were these colonists, according to your informa- 
tion, pretty much the same as the Atascador colonists? 

Mr. Kine. Pretty much. They were ordered to get out. There 
was another place where the people had to leave. It wasn’t so 
much a colony. There were two or three families there. They 
were south and west of us on the river, a family named Ogden 
that had quite a lot of property there. This man Manuel Lerdo 
would go there and get things, and just give them a receipt for it, 
and his wife: got tired of it and tore up one of the receipts and 
threw it down, and it made him mad and he made threats against. 
them, and they had to get up and leave; left everything they had. 

Mr. Kearrct. What is the condition of those farms now? 

Mr. Kino. They are growing up again with brush. There is lots 
of land that has been cleared up that is going back into brush again. 
The houses were stolen, or carried away piece by piece, for the lum- 
ber and iron that was used in building them. 

Mr. Kearrut. None of the land is being cultivated now? 

Mr. Kine. I don’t think but a very little. We left a man on our 
place, and the boys made a trip back there and the oldest wrote me 
he thought the old man would starve out. He stated he was not doing 
very much. He said I wouldn’t know the place if I would see it. 

Mr. Kearruu. How do you account for the fact that the Germans 
were not molested. 

Mr. Kine. Well, the Germans kind of stood in with them. During 
the period of this European war they talked to the Mexicans. so we 
understood, and told them if the United States ever fought Mexico 
they would fight with the Mexicans. 

Mr. Kearruu. It was a fact, though, that Germans living in the 
colony were not molested, but were well treated and are still there? 

Mr. Kixc. They were well treated, and were still there when I left. 

Mr. Kearrut. You have never gone personally to the State De- 
partment to get information about what you should do or what 
protection you might receive? 

Mr. Kine. No, sir. 

Mr. Krearruy. Did any of your friends go there for that purpose? 

Mr. Kixc. Not as I know of. As far as I know, all of our people 
who have had any information at all was by the advice of the consul. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was the feeling in regard to receiving pro- 
tection from the American Government? 

Mr. Krxc. The feeling in Mexico? 

Mr. Kearrcn. Yes. 

Mr. Kina. It really was rather high against the United States for 
not protecting them. 
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Mr. Kearruv. When you and your neighbors went to Mexico to 
make your home in that settlement, was there any intimation from 
DE that you would not receive protection in case you were perse- 
cute 

Mr. Kine. No, sir. We thought, on the other hand, that we would 
be protected. 

Mr. Krearrcn. What made vou think that? 

Mr. Kino. We thought the United States would protect its people 
anywhere. I don’t know really how we came to that idea, but that 
was the general opinion, that they would be protected anywhere. 

Mr. KrarruL. What is your opinion now in regard to that? 

Mr. Kine. My opinion now is quite the reverse, that they have not 
been protected. 

Mr. Kearrun. Have you ever been to Washington before? 

Mr. Kina. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearrurn. There is a new Secretary of State who just took 
office yesterday. It might be worth your while to go and see him 
and ask him what his attitude is. 

Is there anything further, Mr. King, that has not been covered, 
that you would like to state? 

Mr. Kina. I don’t think of anything at the present, no sir. 

Mr. Kerarrut. If you should decide to call upon the new Secre- 
tary of State, the committee would be glad to have you return and 
give an account of your experience. 

Mr. Kring. I hardly think I will call on him to-day.. I am in a` 
hurry to get back home. I suppose he will learn all the information 
that is being received at that office, and will do his duty. I hope so, 
an lg 
fr. Kearrun. I am very much obliged to you. 

Mr. Kina. Thank you. 
(Whereupon, at 11 o’clock a. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLIAM C. GARRETT. 


(The witness was sworn by Mr. Kearful.) 

Mr. KearruL. Where do you live at present? 

Mr. Garrett. I live at Tulsa, Okla. 

Mr. Kearrut. What is your business? 

a Mr. GarrerT. I am assistant superintendent in the Cosden Re- 
nery. 

Mr. KearreL. That is the Cosden Oil Co.? 

Mr. Garrett. The Cosden Oil Co.; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrcunt. Where were you born? 

Mr. Garrett. I was born in the suburbs of London, England. 

Mr. Kearruxt. Are you an American citizen or a British subject? 

Mr. GARRETT. I am an American citizen. 

Mr. KearruL. By naturalization? 

Mr. Garrett. By naturalization. 

Mr. Krarrut. When were you in Mexico? 

Mr. Garretr. I went down there first of all in 1912. 

Mr. Kearrc.. How long did you remain? 

Mr. Garretr I was there until 1918, off and on. I had to leave 
there on different occasions. 

Mr. Kearrun. The committee is informed by numerous American 
citizens who have been robbed and driven out of Mexico, and who ap- 
pealed to Secretary Bryan for relief, that Mr. Bryan’s favorite ques- 
tion to them was, “ Why did you go to Mexico?” I ask you, why did 
you go to Mexico? 

Mr. Garretr. I went there because I had assurances from the Gov- 
ernment that if I went down there my investments would be pro- 
tected, and Mr. Bryan personally himself wrote an article in “The 
Commoner ” advising people to go down there, and I went down there 
with the intention of staying there and being a law-abiding citizen 
and helping develop the country. 

Mr. Kearrut. What did you do when you went to Mexico? 

Mr. Garrett. I purchased land and hired a number of men, cleared 
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Mr. KearruL. In what part of Mexico did you purchase this land? 
Mr. Garretr. About 12 miles north of Victoria, on the railroad. 
Mr. KearruL. How many acres? 

Mr. Garrett. I purchased 440 acres of land. I planted some of it 
to fiber, and besides that I contracted to plant 200 acres of other 
products. 

Mr. Kearrut. How mich money did you invest in this property ? 

Mr. Garrerr. T invested altogether when I was down there about 
$40,000. 

Mr. Kearrun. Were you representing a corporation? 

Mr. Garretr,. No; I was not. I went down there and purchased 
this land in my own name, and interested other parties to invest 
money with me in the venture, but there was no corporation, no 
articles signed in any wavy. 

Mr. Kearrcn, Did you control and manage the enterprise your- 
self? l 

Mr. Garrerr. I controlled the whole thing myself; absolutely. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did you have any concessions or special privileges 
from the Mexican Government ? | 

Mr. Garretr, Nothing whatever. 

Mr. Kearrur. Did you always pay your taxes and abide by the 
laws ? 

Mr. Garretr. I always paid my taxes. kept my taxes paid up, 
and never had any trouble whatever with reference to any legal 
matter. 

Mr. Kerarrut. Please describe the enterprise of henequen farming 
with reference to what has to be done, and how long it takes for the 
plants to mature, and how soon you can hope to get a profit, ete. 

Mr. Garrett. In planting henequen, first of all I had the land all 
cleared and a portion of it grubbed. I then purchased from a 
hacienda that was about 16 miles from where I was small plants, 
the suckers from the larger plants, and I had those brought in the 
Mexican carts to my plantation, and later I purchased my own carts 
and hauled them myself. We used oxen to haul these loads, and 
these plants were planted a thousand to the acre, and the land was 
taken care of, the brush was kept cut down, and the plants cost me 
24 cents apiece in American money. 

Mr. Kearrun. Besides the labor of planting? 

Mr. Garrett. Besides the labor of planting them and hauling 
them and taking care of them afterwards. It took them six years 
before they grew and were ready to cut. 

Mr. Kearrut. When did you do the planting? 

Mr. Garrett. I did most of the planting—well. I began in 1913 
and 1914. Of course, it took some time to plant that amount of land. 

Mr. Kearrun. Then the plants had not matured when you left 
there ? 

Mr. GARRETT. A great number of them were ready to cut. Some 
300 acres of them were all ready—should have been ready—to eut. 

Mr. Kearrun. You planted the entire 600 acres? 

Mr. Garrerr. I planted about 570 acres altogether. i 

Mr. Kearrtr. Did you have the place equipped for living and 
workine ? 

Mr. Garrerr. Yes: I built a frame house there, and I had built 
a number of houses on the plantation for the workmen to live there, 
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especially my foreman, and I was well equipped with horses and 
oxen and utensils necessary for the work. 

Mr. Kearrut. What is the condition of that henequen farm now? 

Mr. Garrett. It has been utterly destroved. In the fall of 1917 
and the spring of 1918 a large quantity of this fiber was ready to 
cut, and the fiber went up in price. It went up from 6 cents to 20 
cents a pound. The consequence was that the people around could 
come and could work this fiber out by hand and make good wages 
at it. They would come in at night and cut the heart out of the 
plant, thus destroving it. 

Mr. KearruL. What was the particular idea about. cutting the 
heart out? 

Mr. Garrerr. They could get whiter and finer fiber. Those who 
owned the plantations would never think of cutting that portion of 
the plant, but these men who came in there would bring their burros 
in at might and would come in by the dozens, a dozen of them at a 
time; and I made complaints to the authorities at Victoria and 
other towns close by and could get no redress whatever, no assistance 
in any way. 

Mr. KearruL. In 1912, when you went there, Madero was in 
power? l 

Mr. Garretr. He was in power; yes, sir. No; Huerta was in 
power. 

Mr. Kearruv. No; Huerta came in in February of 1913. 

Mr. Garretr. Oh, I beg your pardon; yes. 

Mr. Kearrut. When did your troubles first begin, and what were 
thev? 

Mr. Garrett. The troubles began in 1913, when there was a great 
deal of talk about the revolution and bands of robbers began to start 
up over the country and would come and demand from you your 
horses and anything that they thought they wanted. 

Mr. Kearrun. The revolution that you mention was the Carranza 
revolution against Huerta? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes; but I had to get out, first of all—they de- 
stroved the railroad from Monterrey to Tampico first of all in 
1914. That was when the railroad was first destroyed, and my wife 
and daughter and myself had to leave the country. 

Mr. Krarrut. Was that about the time of the landing of the 
American forces at Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Garretr. Yes; about that time. There was a great deal of 
feeling at that time against Americans, and it was very strongly 
expressed. 

Mr. Kearrus. Did you leave at that time? 

Mr. Garretr. Yes: I came out. 

Mr. Krearruv. And subsequently returned? 

Mr. Garretr. And subsequently returned. I returned about six 
months afterwards, somewhere about five or six months afterwards. 

Mr. Kearruv. Did you then go on with vour work on the farm? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes: I went on planting and clearing. 

Mr. Kearruut. And caring for your crop? 

Mr. Garretr. Yes; and caring for the crop. 

Mr. Kearrun. Please describe in detail in vour own way just what 
troubles vou had and the outrages that were visited upon you, and 
by whom? 
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Mr. Garrett. The outrages were so frequent, the demands for 
horses, and the number of times that brigands or rebels would 
come onto the plantation to demand whatever they wanted were 
so frequent that it began to be quite a common occurrence. 

Upon one accasion my wife was there during the fall, and three 
soldiers came down there and rode in and demanded something 
to eat. We gave them some food. They then wanted to know 
whether I had any money or jewels or anything valuable, and I 
told them no, and they said that they would come in in the night and 
find out. They wanted to know also who was my foreman, and he 
was standing around there close by, and one of them said to him 
that if they found him they would hang him, because he was 
working for a foreigner. We kept quiet, and they went off, and the 
men who were around me said to me: “ Those are bad men. You 
had better get away;” and so we all went out, the foreman, my wife, 
and I and two other men, into the timber and hid all mght; slept 
there. | 

Mr. Kearrut. Did they visit you in the night? 

Mr. Garretr. In the evening these men came back, shortly after 
dark, and we could hear them hammering on the door. I had not 
locked the door because I had expected that they would break the 
door open anyway, but they did not enter. They could not find any 
of us after pounding at the door, so they rode up to my foreman’s 
house where his wife was and asked where we were, and she would 
not tell them. They threatened to assault her if she did not, but she 
still refused to say where we were, and they went back and fired 
some shots through the house; they broke the windows and set fire to 
the curtain of the house, and it flashed up to the ceiling. After stay- 
ing around there for probably a couple of hours—I would not. like 
to say how long it was, but it seemed a precious long time—and firing 
shots in every direction, they went off. 

Mr. Krarrun. Who were these parties? Do you know? 

Mr. Garrett. They were two soldiers of the Carranza army. 

I went down the next morning and saw the governor of the State, 
Luis Caballero, and made a complaint to him about ìt, and he said 
what could he do? He did not know who they were. I told him that 
I could recognize the men if, when he had his roll call. he would have 
them lined up at the barracks, and he replied, oh, he could not do 
that. That was one occasion. 

Mr. Kearrun. What other personal experience did you have with 
them ? 

Mr. Garrett. On several occasions they would ride up there and 
demand horses at the point of a rifle, and I would have to let them 
take them; but I had two special horses that my wife and T rode that 
we ching to for a long time. They would come around there, and I 
would drive the horses into the corral and put up the bars and go and 
sit on them and tell them to go, but when I was away one time they 
came and took them and left us absolutely afoot. They took all the 
horses and mules that I had. 

The last experience that I had was the worst. Tt was at the time of 
the rebellion that Luis Caballero raised against Carranza in the early 
spring of 1918. The soldiers came out from Victoria and marched 
past my plantation to the north, where they were met by the govern- 
ment troops, and a fight occurred in which a great number of theim 
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were killed. In fact, I understood it was such a mix-up that they did 
not know which were which, and every man was shooting at the 
first one he could see. 

During this time I went and hid in the brush. One ‘or two men 
who had come out from Victoria and had felt that they did not want 
to join the rebels, who were false to them, came onto the plantation, 
and, knowing some of the men that wor ked for me, told them that 
they would like to hide there. One of them took his saddle off and 
put it on the porch of my house and turned his horse loose, leaving 
his cartridges in a bag on his saddle. I was not aware that the man 

was there or that his saddle had been placed where it was. 

About sundown my men came to me and said that the fight was 
over and that it was perfectly safe for me to come back; that every- 
one had gone; so I returned to the house, and was sitting on the 
front porch, and in a few moments I heard some shooting at the 
gate and trampling of horses, and I turned to make for the brush. 
Then I heard a rifle shot, and I looked around and found one of the 
men was riding toward me, so I stopped and asked him what he 
wanted, and he told me that the captain wanted to see me. I went 
up to the captain and asked him what he wanted. He was on his 
horse, flourishing his revolver, shooting it at the same time; and 
with a flourish he said, “ Give me $5,000.” I said that I did not have 
any money there; that it would be foolish for me to keep so much 
money on the plantation; and he said, “ Give me $5 000,” at the same 
time striking me on the side of the face with his revolver and shoot- 
ing it off. He knocked me down insensible, and when I came to I 
found that they were ransacking the house, taking everything they 
wanted, breaking open my trunks, and had tied my Chinaman up 
there to the house, and he was begging and imploring them to leave 
him alone, and he gave them all the money that he had. Then they 
let him loose and told him to cook them something to eat. 

After they had finished they came to me, drew their sabers. and 
pounded me all over, telling me to get up. They put their revolvers 
at my head and said, “ Now, I am going to kill you, you damned 
gringo.” I staggered to my feet; and they said, “ Now. give me what 
money you have,” so I told them that I had a little money that I 
tl for the pay rol] next Saturday, and that I would let them have 
that. 

I had about 120 pesos, partly in American and partly in Mexican 
money. At that time American silver was current in Mexico just 
the same as Mexican money. I also had about $40 in paper money. 
I had given this to one of my men in the morning to take care of, 
thinking that if trouble occurred it would be safer with him than - 

with me; so I told them that I had some money that I would give 
them. They jumped on their horses, all of them, saying, “ It is 
mine! It is mine! It is mine!” and. with their horses and swor ds, 
they pushed forward to this house where the man had the money. 
I went to him, and he brought it out. and I handed them the sack 
of silver and dropped the pocketbook with the paper money on 
the ground and kicked it in ye grass. Then the captain said, 
“Give me $1.500 more.” I said, “ No; that is all the money you will 
get. That ìi is all the money I have. n? He said, “ Well, we will find 
out.” So they drove me back to the house, w here there was a lar ve 
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tree, and they put a rope around my neck and pulled me off the 
ground twice. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did you give them any more money ? 

Mr. Garrett. No. Then they asked me about the saddle, and they 
seemed to be under the impression that this man had come and sold 
me the saddle, and so they made a great fuss about it. I told them 
that I had not seen it before; I knew nothing about it; but they had 
broken open my trunks; so they went and took all my books, my ac- 
counts, and brought them all out and put them under the saddle, 
took some kerosene and soaked the whole thing, and gave me 
. matches and said: “ Now set it on fire.” I had no compunctions 
whatever about burning up their own saddle, but I did regret burn- 
ing up all my accounts. 

Vhen I was assaulted by these men, the man that left the saddle 
was hiding under the table in my kitchen, and he told me that the 
captain was Capt. Quilentan, and the other officer was Lieut. Uribe. 
He vave me those two names. He said he knew them both. 

Mr. Krarruv. Was that vour final experience in Mexico? 

Mr. Garrerr. At that time my men who had seen me knocked 
down had run away to the brush and gone down to Victoria, where 
they told my friend, Mr. Robert S. Tice, who was the superintend- 
ent of the Quaker school at Victoria at the time, that they had seen 
me killed; and having this corroborated frequently, he went down 
and sent a telegram to my wife to that effect, but very fortunately 
the telegraph wires were all cut, and the telegram did not go 
through. After that, I left on the first train that left Victoria for 
Laredo, and came out, reporting the matter to the authorities at 
Matamoros. 

Mr. KrarroL. How far were vou from Victoria? 

Mr. Garrett. I was between 12 and 13 miles north of Victoria, at 
the first station, Caballero. 

Mr. Kearrun. Were you there when Gen. Pablo Gonzalez, under 
Carranza, took the city of Victoria? 

Mr. Garretr. I was in Victoria when Pablo Gonzalez took it for 
Carranza, and on one occasion when conditions got so bad in 
Mexico that it was advisable to leave I had thought that it was just 
a temporary affair, and that matters would settle down, and I got 
options on a quantity of land and went over to London and ar- 
ranged for the purchase of this land, the money to be placed in the 
bank in New York against the deeds. I returned to this country to 
find that conditions, instead of improving, had gotten considerably 
worse. After great difliculties I succeeded in getting to Tampico by 
boat, and went up country to find that the men who had given me 
the options had been obliged to leave the country. After waiting 
there for two or three days the town was attacked by Carranza’s men 
under Gen. Gonzalez, and I was in the town when it was taken by 
this general. | Í 

Mr. Krarrur. Do you know John Lind, who was sent to Mexico 
by President Wilson to eliminate Huerta? 

Mr. Garrerr. Oh, yes. I met him at Rancho Victoria, close to 
Hincotinco. 

Mr. Kearrun. After John Lind’s return from Mexico, he wrote a 
book about Mexico. 
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Mr. Garretr. Yes. 

Mr. Kearruu.. Did you read it? 

Mr. Garretr. No; I did not. 

Mr. Kearruu. In that book he lauded the motives and acts of the- 
revolutionists under Carranza, and he stated, among other things, 
that the restraint shown by the victorious Carranza armies upon 
entering the cities that they captured was creditable and encourag- 
ing. What can you say about the acts of Gen. Pablo Gonzalez when 
he entered Victoria, and his victorious army, as to their being cred- 
itable and encouraging ? 

Mr. Garretr. Gen. Gonzalez treated me with the greatest amount 
of courtesy. When I went to see him and asked him for a permit to 
leave the country, a pass to go through, he referred me to his secre- 
tary, who, I noticed, was a Mason; and, catching sight of my Ma- 
sonic badge, he put out his hand, saying: “ What can I do for you, 
senor?” and offered to do anything in his power to help us. We 
obtained passes that were very firm in their expression that we should 
be protected, and nine of us rode from Victoria to Matamoros, and 
while on the way we received the greatest amount of courtesy, with 
the exception of one experience that we had with one drunken Mexi- 
can, who came upon us accidentally in the brush at night and was 
going to shoot us all. 

Mr. Kearrut. What about the acts of the followers of Pablo Gon- 
zalez when Victoria was taken? What happened to Victoria? 

Mr. Garrett. They looted the town, and especially the business of 
those men who were loyal to the Government, the old Government, 
and especially the Spaniards. There were two or three Spaniards. 
One of them was Senor Quintana. 

Mr. Kearrctn. You say Victoria was looted. What happened to 
t? What looting occurred? 

Mr. Garretr. Oh, they broke open the large stores and the banks; 
they took all the property out and distributed it among the people, 
broke open the safes in the banks, burned the jail and the court- 
house. All the records were burned at the time. 

Mr. Krearrun. You did not regard those actions very creditable 
and encouraging, did you? 

Mr. Garretr. Not by any means; no. But I think it was a mat- 
ter almost beyond the control of Pablo Gonzalez. I think that the 
men took the matter into their own hands. 

Mr. Krarrun. Did you have a talk with John Lind when you met 
him in Mexico about the situation? 

_ Mr. Garrerr. Oh, just a little. I do not recollect at the time what 
it was. I just ad pe to meet him at a ranch. 

Mr. Kearrun. He did not expound to you any of his theories about 
what should be done in Mexico? 

Mr. Garretrr. No; he did not. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did you appeal to the Mexican authorities for relief 
against the robberies and outrages committed on you and your 
property ? 

Mr. Garretr. Oh, frequently. I would go down to Luis Caballero, 
who was the governor of the State of Tamaulipas, and I could get no 
as-istance whatever from him. He would utterly ignore it. I went 
there on one occasion to the governor’s palace and waited two days 
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before I could get any audience with him. I sent in my card, and 
told him that I would like to have an interview with him to complain 
about the way in which I was treated and in which these roving 
bands of soldiers would come out to my place and would come in 
and demand anything, and would come and live upon the people 
who were working for me and demand food from them; but he 
absolutely ignored and refused to do anything for anyone who was 
a foreigner. He was very, very bitter against foreigners. 

Mr. KerarruL. Did you ever appeal to the American authorities 
for relief ? 

Mr. Garrett. Yes. 

Mr. Krearru,. What answer did you get? 

Mr. Garrett. I was advised to leave the country. 

Mr. Kearrun. You never got any advice in regard to any protec- 
tion other than to leave the country ? 

Mr. Garretr. No. I think we had no less than three letters from 
the consul advising that we should leave Mexico; conditions were so 
bad that it was advisable for us to go and leave everything we had 
there at the mercy of the people who were there. 

Mr. KrarruL. Did you have everything that you possessed in- 
vested there? 

Mr. GARRETT. I invested all the money that I had. When I came 
out I had my suitcase, and that was all. I was fortunate to be able 
to bring that out. I never reaped one dollar from my investment in 
Mexico in any way. 

Mr. Kearrun.. What was the prospect of your success if you had 
received protection ? 

Mr. Garrert. The cultivation of henequen is a very lucrative 
enterprise. A well-cared for plantation, one that is producing, will 
bring from $75 to $100 an acre each year, and the larger portion of 
mine—-just a little of it had been planted later, and would not have 
been ready to cut for a little time—but I had hundreds of acres of 
it that at the time I left should have been ready to cut, and would 
have been if the conditions of the country had been such that I could 
have gotten it out. 

Mr. Kearrur. What were vour relations with the workmen on 
your place and in that locality ? 

Mr. GARRETT. Personally, my experience with the workmen who 
lived on my plantation was very agreeable. My opinion about them 
was that they were very tractable: that they were very easily handled 
as long as they were treated right, and I noticed also that they would 
rather work for a foreigner than they would for a Mexican. 

Mr. Kearrun., What was the reason for that? 

Mr. Garretr. Well, they seemed to think that they were better 
treated. : 

Mr. Krearrur. Did you always treat them well? 

Mr. Garrerr. I could not have treated anyone better than I treated 
them. They never had to wait a day for their money. I always 
had their money ready for them on Saturday afternoon, and I never 
owed one of them a single peso. 

Mr. Krearru.. Were they good workmen? 

Mr. Garrerr. They were good workmen; ves. They would come 
an l work for the money that I paid them, and I paid them at the 
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same rate as was customary in that vicinity. I thought that they 
were excellent workmen. 

Mr. KearroL. Where did the people come from who committed 
these depredations? 

Mr. Garretr. They would come from all around toward Victoria 
and up in the mountains—men that I was not acquainted with. 

Mr. KearruL. Did you know that many of them came from Sonora 
and Chihuahua? 

Mr. GARRETT. You mean toward the end, when the plantation was 
destroyed ? 

Mr. Kearrut. The revolutionists under Carranza. 

Mr. Garretr. Oh, yes, yes. Those men came from there. 

Mr. Kearrut. What did you observe to be th: effect of foreign 
enter prices in Mexico upon the people as to being ber.eficial or other- 
wise ? 

Mr. Garretr. It is my impression that Mexico ws greatly bene- 
fited by the investments that were made by foreigners. Otherwise, 
the country would have remained in virtually a dormant state. It 
was foreign capital that had come in there at the request of the Mexi- 
can Government that has developed Mexico to the condition that it 
is to-day—or that it was before the present troubles occurred. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you know whether practically all of the prin- 
cipal business enterprises of Mexico have been conducted by foreign- 
ers and by foreign capital? 

Mr. Garrett. Nearly all the large enterprises in Mexico—the rail- 
roads, the oil industries, and a great number of the very large ranches, 
and the mining interests—were all conducted by foreigners. 

Mr. Krarrut. Have you heard of the Carranza doctrine and the 
slogan “ Mexico for Mexicans”? 

Mr. Garretr. That was the familiar saying before I left. It ap- 
peared to me that the Mexicans had become alive to the improvements 
that the foreigners had made down there and had sent their sons to 
this country and abroad to be educated, and when they came back 
they were naturally as bright, as intelligent, as the majority of men 
who can be found. One would say: “I have a son who is an en- 
gineer. He can conduct this business.” Another one would say: 
“I have a sen that understands railroading. He can run these rail- 
roads.” And so they said: “ You people get out. We will run this 
business. We will run it ourselves. Mexico for the Mexicans!” 

Mr. Kearrot. Do you understand that the phrase “ Mexico for 
the Mexicans” means “the property of the foreigners for the Mex- 
icans 7°? 

Mr. Garrett. That the property of the foreigners should be turned 
over and be used entirely by them. Now, the Mexicans were glad 
to have foreigners come down there and invest their money and 
improve the country; but just as soon as this was productive and the 
returns came in, then the story was different: “ Now we will take it; 
and we will handle it ourselves.” 

Mr. Krarrcut. Do you know anything about numerous colonies of 
American citizens that were established in various parts of Mexico, 
in the vicinity between Tampico and Monterrey ? 

Mr. Garretr. Yes; I know quite familiarly about the Columbus 
colony and the Chimal colony. I know several men who were in 
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Chima] and several who were down in Columbus. They had gone down 
there and invested all that they had and were doing well, had built 
nice homes, had fine cultivated land, had imported stock, and had put 
up stores and improved the land, had schools, and were getting 
along splendidly until this revolution came and they were aclvised 
by the United States Government to leave. Great numbers of them 
got up at a minute's notice, and left everything that they had there 
and came back to the United States, and when they came back again 
there was not a thing left. Every thing was gone. 

Mr. Kearrut. What character of people were these? 

Mr. Garrerr. They were farmers—a fine class of people. A good 
many of them came from the western part of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Kearre. They were not, as has been said about Americans 
operating in Mexico, speculators engaged in exploiting the people? 

Mr. Garrerr. T hey were not. These men that I knew were not by 
any means of that class. They were men who went there with the 
intention of making a home and making a living down there. and 
were succeeding. They had a knowledge of farming, „and they were 
using this knowledge to their advantage, and were of a vast benefit to 
the country, and would have been if they had been permitted by con- 
ditions to stay there. 

Mr. KrearruL. Did they oppress the Mexican people who worked 
for them? 

Mr. Garrerr. Not by any means. They treated the Mexican people 
well. I never heard of any occasion of those men oppressing the 
Mexicans. 

Mr. Kearruu. What happened to al] these homes that ers estab- 
lished by Americans from the western part of the count 

Mr. Garrett. They were all left desolate. A great number r of their 
houses were pulled down. and the lumber used by the people around, 
the Mexicans and the country was left to grow up to weeds; the stock 
were taken, the horses were taken, and the cattle, a great number of 
them, killed and eaten. 

Mr. Kearrun. Do you know a man in that vicinity named Cameron? 

Mr. Garretr. Dr. Cameron—ves. 

Mr. Krearrvi What sort of a place did he have? 

Mr. Garrett. Tle was located up in the mountains, about 20 miles 
from Tlincotineco. He had an orange plantation there. The last I 
heard of him, he and his family had been compelled to leave the 
country. They had been there for a great number of years. Their 
a and whole family of them spoke Mexican as well as they did 

nelish 

Mr. Kearrur. Do vou know what happened to a man named Mark 
Johnson, at Victoria ? 

Mr. GarrerT. Mark Johnson and his mother lived on a farm about 
a mile and a half north of Victoria. They had a dairy farm there, 
and kept a quantity of cows. On one occasion my wife and I were 
staying there over night with them when some Mexican soldiers 
came and demanded some fodder, and thev were told that the fodder 
was needed for the cattle, and the soldiers said they needed it for 
their horses, and they were going to have it: and so Mr. Johnson told 
them that if thev could get an order from the general, he would let 
them have it. This man immediately drew his revolver and pointed 
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it at his head, and said: “ That is all the order you will get.” I went 
up to the man and talked to him and told him to put his revolver up, 
that we were not armed, and there was no occasion to speak in that 
wey, and another man who was with him talked to him and calmed 
him down, and they went off. The next day, he and I rode together 
into Victoria and saw the Gov. Luis Caballero and made a complaint 
to him about this matter, and we were told that if this man could be 
located he would be punished. We found the man and went back and 
told the general where he was, but no notice was ever taken of it. 

Mr. Kearrun. What was the method employed by the Carrancistas 
to get recruits for the Army? 

Mr. Garretr. T hey would get the men to go and join the Ariny, 
promising them a horse and a rifle, and telling them that anything 
that they could take and any loot that they could get would be theirs. 
That is what several of these men told me personally. 

Mr. Krarrcn. What was done by the Army officials in regard to 
taking away the arms of the inhabitants of the country, the for- 
eleners? 

Mr. Garrett. No E EE in Mexico were permitted to have any 
rifles or revolvers. When you went ìn the country they would search 
vour suitcases and trunks particularly for revolvers, and if they 
found them they would take them away. 

On one occasion I was going across the border, and, if I remember 
right. there were eight Americans on the train. We had all passed 
the customs. It was the time when we had to travel in baggage cars 
with planks across for seats. and at one end of the car I saw these 
Americans, and I went up there and spoke to them and talked to 
them a little bit, and a few minutes after the train had started a 
man came up and said he would like to see your suitcase; so a man 
said: * Why. mv suitcase has been examined by the customs.” He 
sri: “TI would like to see it again.” and he showed a badge showing 
that he was a customs officer; so he opened it and went through it 
very carefully and found a revolver. He said: “ You are not per- 
mitted to bring revolvers into this country; it is against the Mexican 
law.” and he said: “I will take this” He put it in his belt, and so 
he went up to the next man and said: “ Have vou got a revolver? ” 
He searched his suitcase and could not find any, so he said: “ Have 
vou got a revolver?” The man said: “No.” He put his hands 
around his waist, and found one in his helt, and he said: “ Yes; vou 
have.” He said: “I will take that.” Then he came to me and said: 
“Have vou got a revolver?” I said: “Yes.” He said: “I will 
take it.” and he took a revolver away from each one of us. Then he 
went back in the car, and he said: “This is against the law, your 
bringing revolvers into this country. You may consider voursely es 
under arrest, and you will all get off the train at the next depot anl 
go back to Matamoros with me.” So we talked it over, and a few 
moments later he came back again, and he said: “I have been con- 
sidering the case of you fellows. and if you would like to sign a paper 
donating these revolvers to the Mexican army, I will let vou all off.” 
So we decided that as he had the revolvers already we might just as 
well give them to him, and so we did so, all of us, and he disappeared 
off the train at the next station. No donbt he sold them for his 
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own advantage later, but that is something I know nothing about, 
what he did with them. 

Mr. KrarruL. What did they do with reference to taking the arms 
awa ny, from the plantations? 

GARRETT. If they heard of any, they came for them. They 
heard that I had a Winchester rifle on my plantation, and thev sent 
for it, but I was not home at the time. i ais out, and my foreman 
went in the house and gave it to them, took it and gave it to them. 
Two soldiers came up there and said that they had been sent out 
from Victoria with an order to get my rifle, and so the foreman 
thought that under those circumstances it was right to give it to 
them. so he let them have it. 

Mr. Kearrvt. Without arms, of course, the foreigners were left 
an easy prey to the marauders? 

Mr. GARRETT. An easy prey. The only thing I could have was a 
shotgun. They did permit you to have a shotgun. 

Mr. KrarruL. What did you find when you first went to Mexico 
to v2 the attitude of the Mexicans toward the Americans? 

~. Garretr When I went there first of all, they seemed to be 
ait ‘friendly, but later they seemed to get very bitter, especially 
when I would go down to Tampico. I had business down in Tam- 
pico pretty frequently, and I would go down there, and I found at 
Tampico that the feeling against Americans was very, very strong, 
especially at the time of the Vera Cruz affair. 

Mr. Krarrun. Was the feeling against Americans different from 
the feeling against other foreigners? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes; it seemed to me to be more bitter against Amer- 
icans than it was against others. 

Mr. KrarruL. What was the reason for that? 

Mr. Garrett. I could not exactly sav what was the reason of it. 
excepting that they seemed to feel that the Americans had taken part 
of their country from them in the past. 

Mr. Kearrcuut. And they could take it back? 

Mr. GARRETT. And they could take back: ves. They seemed to 
think that anything that an American had was legitimate prev to 
them. 

Mr. KearFfuL. Do you think they would have felt that way if this 
Government had adopted a firm policy? 

Mr. Garretr. No; I most certainly do not. I think that if the 
policy had been firm in handling the matter the conditions down 
there would have been very different from what they were. There 
was a time when the Americans were treated with a considerable 
amount of respect, but afterwards, later, they were treated with the 
greatest amount of indignities. 

Mr. Kearrur. Do you know about a trip made by Secretary of 
State Root to Mexico and the South American countries ? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes; I have heard about it; yes, sir. 

Mr. KearruL. Do you know what the purpose of that trip was 
and the theory of Mr. Root in regard to our foreign trade? 

Mr. Garrerr. His theory was that the foreign trade would de- 
velop if there was a better feeling among the South American coun- 
tries and Mexico toward the northern Republic, and that Americans 
should go down there and enter into business, and so form connec- 
tions that could be of advantage to their business relations. 
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Mr. Kearrci. Do you remember Mr. Root’s theory that since this 
country had become a creditor nation its progress depended upon 
the extension of our foreign trade? ` 

Mr. GARRETT. Absolutely; yes. 

Mr. Kearruu. According to your observation and experience is it 
possible to extend our foreign trade without our citizens going into 
the forergn country to establish relations? 

Mr. Garretr. No; my observation is that in the last few years 
there has been a good deal of talk about extending trade in foreign 
countries, and that unless the United States protects her citizens 
that go down there and endeavor to establish relations which are 
friendly the effort will be a failure. 

Mr. KearroL. Naturally, of course, our citizens will not want to 
go to Mexico unless they secure the protection of this Government 
in case they are persecuted ? 

Mr. GARRETT. Not by any means. I would not go down there any 
more again, and I certainly would not advise or recommend anyone 
to go down there under the present conditions. 

Mr. KearruL. Unless there should be a change in the policy ? 

Mr. Garretr. Yes; unless there should be a change in the policy. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You mentioned an article by Mr. Bryan in The 
Commoner extolling the opportunities in Mexico and advising 
American citizens to go down there. Do you know what Mr. Bryan’s 
subsequent attitude was after he became Secretary of State? 

Mr. Garrett. After he became Secretary of State, I understand 
from what I have read that he said that it was foolish to have gone 
down there; that there were plenty of opportunities for investment 
in this country, and that those who were down there should get out 
at once. 

Mr. Kearrou. Do you know that when you were down there he 
ordered them to get out to avoid complications? 

Mr. Garrett. There were distinct orders sent out, signed by the 
United States consuls in various parts of Mexico, advising the United 
States citizens to leave Mexico at once. . 

Mr. Kearron. Did that occur more than one time? 

Mr. Garrett. Twice, if not three times. 

Mr. Kearrou. Did you ever have occasion to observe the pro- 
cedure at a Mexican election? 

Mr. GagretTr. Yes. 

Mr. Krarruu. Please describe it. 

Mr. Garrett. The elections are held in a rather peculiar manner. 
Tables are put out in the open, and frequently there are judges from 
both parties or all the parties represented, and when a man comes 
up to vote he is asked personally for whom he is going to vote, and 
he tells them which side he is going to vote for. The result is that 
if he votes against the man that is elected, then he is in bad favor 
with him afterwards in not voting for him. 

Mr. Kearrun. What effect does that have upon the voting? 

Mr. Garrett. It causes the whole country, or everyone in that part, 
to vote for the party in power, because he is afraid not to. 

Mr. Kearru.. What sort of ballot boxes do they have? 

Mr. Garreetr. They have open boxes, quite open, so that anyone 
can put any number of votes in on the sly that he wants to. 
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Mr. KrarFoL. Did you have occasion to observe the treatment that 
was accorded to other foreigners than Americans by the Mexicans, 
whether it was better or worse, with reference to the British or 
Germans? 

Mr. Garrett. I did not know personally. I knew one German, and 
he was treated about the same as I was at the time. He lost every- 
thing that he had. 

r. Kearron. Under whose rule did that occur? 

Mr. Garrett. That was in the early part, before the European 
war broke out, but after that I did not know personally any Ger- 
mans or any English, although down at Tampico the Germans were 
in very high favor. They would publish papers, notes, bulletins 
on the walls about things that had occurred during the war that were 
absolutely untrue and were outrageously exaggerated, and the peons 
would go there and read them out loud; the few of them that could 
read would read them out loud, and of course all the others would 
believe what they read about what was going on. 

Mr. Kerarrut. I believe that is all I care to ask. Is there anything 
further that you would like to say that has not been covered? Per- 
haps you have some opinion in regard to what ought to be done to set 
Mexico right ? 7 

Mr. Garretr. My opinion is that the United States should go and 
take charge in the same way as they did in Cuba, and straighten the 
matter out there. Mexico in itself is one of the richest and most re- 
sourceful countries that there is on this continent, and it is deeply 
to be regretted that the wonderful products that can be derived 
from that country should be undeveloped in the way that they are. 

Mr. Kearrun. Do you mean you think that the United States 
ought to go there and take the country and keep it? 

Mr. Garretr. Well, it would be a whole lot better, in my opinion. 

Mr. KrarruL. Do you believe that the problem could be solved 
without going to that extreme? l 

Mr. Garrett. I think that if they would form a protectorate over 
it in the same way that they did over Cuba for a time, it would help 
matters very largely. 

Mr. KrarruL. What did you observe to be the opinions of for- 
eigners on that question ? 

Mr. Garrerr. They were all of that opinion, that the United 
States should step in and do something in order to make living con- 
ditions down there more agreeable, and there were a great number 
of Mexicans I found down there that were of the same opinion. 

Mr. Kearrut. What class of Mexicans? 

Mr. Grarrerr. The higher class of Mexicans, a great number, that 
would be glad to have the United States go there so that their busi- 
ness conditions would be absolutely settled and carried on safely. 

Mr. Kearrut. You mean you think they would like to have the 
United States come in there and oust Carranza and turn the country 
ever to them? 

Mr. Garrett. Well, I do not know that that was their opinion, but 
that the United States should go down there and form a protectorate 
over the country, so that in future they could carry on their business 
without their places being looted and overrun by bandits. 

Mr. Kearrut. So that there would be a guaranty of security ? 
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Mr. Garrett. So that there would be a guarantee of security; yes. 
That is their idea, but they would welcome anything if they knew 
that their property was going to be secure. 

Mr. Kearrut. What is the opinion among the working classes, if 
they have any? 

Mr. Garrett. The peons are opposed to it. If you talked to the 
peons they would say: “ No; we would rather die than be under the 
United States ”; but I think that is being drilled into them by some 
of their leaders that have different opinions. 

Mr. Kearrut. You mean the leaders that are in power? 

Mr. Garrett. Yes; the leaders in power. 

Mr. Kearruu. Is there anything further that you can tell us? 

Mr. Garrett. No. I might say that my plantation has been abso- 
lutely ruined; that there is no prospect, unless the place is re- 
planted, of ever getting anything out of it; that I went down there 
in good faith and invested all that I had, and lost it, not through 
my own fault, but through the fault of the Government that did not 
keep to its guarantees, and I think that I ought to be reimbursed to 
some extent for my losses. 

Mr. KearFruu. To which Government do you refer? 

Mr. Garrett. I refer to the Mexican Government. 

Mr. Kearruut. Did you feel that your American citizenship gave 
you a eo that this Government would protect you in a foreign 
count 

Me Ganie: Yes; I did most decidedly. I thought that I would 
be protected by the United States when I went down there. 

Mr. Kearruu. That is all I care to ask. Have you anything 
further ? 

Mr. Garrett. No; I think that is all. 

Mr. Kearruu. We are very much obliged to you. 

(Whereupon the committee adjourned subject to the call of the 
chairman.) 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. PETER KRITZBERGER. 


(The witness was duly sworn.) 

Mr. Kearrut. You may give the reporter your name. 

Mr. Krirzpercer. Peter Kritzberger. 

Mr. Kearrcnt. Are you an American citizen? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KrarruL. Where do you live? 

Mr. Krirzzercrr. Lincoln, Ill, is my home. 

Mr. Kearrut. How long were you in Mexico? 

Mr. Krirznercer. I went to Mexico in 1909. | 

Mr. Kearrut, What was your business in Mexico? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. Well, I bought a little piece of land down there 
at that time. Since then I bought another pie.e. That is what I 
went there for. 

Mr. Kearrut. Where is that property located? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. That property is located upon the Tehuantepec 
Railroad. about halfway between Salina Cruz and Puerto, Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrut. In the State of Chiapas? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. No, sir; in the State of Oaxaca at that time. 
I was only there just one year. After one vear I bought a piece 
of property down in Chiapas. 

Mr. Kearrtn. What sort of business were you engaged in? 

Mr. Krivzpercer. Well, I was developing land for other Ameri- 
cans there, and getting out firewood for the railroad company, get- 
ting cedar, dry wood. I was also working on a salary in develop- 
ment work, taking care of a ranch for other parties. 

Mr. KearruL. Was there a colony of Americans located near you? 

Mr. Kritzpercer. Yes, sir. I was right there among the Ameri- 
can colony. There was more or less two or three hundred Ameri- 


cans located in that place. 
Mr. Krearrtnt. From what part of the United States did they 


come? 
1977 
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Mr. Krerarercer. Mostly from the West, not very many from the 
Fast, but various States. vou know. 

Mr. Kerarren What was their business? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. They bonght farms there and started to de- 
velop, built houses and fixed up homes, had families. 

Mr. Kearrun. What vear was that colony started? 

Mr. Kritzpercer. I think it was along about 1911 or 1912. along 
in there somewheres 

Mr. Kearrun. What did they raise on these farms? 

Mr Kerirznercrer. They raised corn and all kinds of vegetables, 
bananas, oranges, pineapples: cattle. hogs, horses. 

Mr. Krarrun, What class of people were these colonists? 

Mr. Krirzprrcer. Well. some of them were farmers, some were 
mechanics. I don’t know exactly what class they were. 

Mr. Krarrvr. Did they own their own places, as a rule? 

Mr. Krirznercenr. Yes: they all bought their own places, all of 
them, I guess. That is the way they came to come there from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. Kearrvy. Did they have all they possessed, as a rule, on these 
places? 

Mr. Krrrzrercer. Lots of them did; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrvr. How did they compare as to character with the same 
class of American citizens in this country? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. I think there were just as good Americans there 
as I ever saw anywhere. 

Mr. Kearrun. It has been stated that one of the difficulties in 
Mexico was that the American citizens who were operating there 
were of a class that could not live in their own country. Were any 
of that class there? 

Mr. Krirznercer. Not in that colony. There were such things as 
railroad engineers and conductors and such as that that can’t get a 
job in this country. 

Mr. KrarruL. Were those American colonists peaceful and law- 
abiding ? 

Mr. Krrrzrercer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrun, And attended to their own business? 

Mr. KRITZBERGER. Yes, sir: absolutely. 

Mr. Kearrvun. Did they “engage in political or revolutionary 
troubles? 

Mr. Krrrzeercer. No, sir: nothing whatever of that kind. 

Mr. Wrarrut, What was the name of the colony where these people 
were located? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. San Pedro de las Papas is the tract of land that 
colony was in; 63,000 acres, practically all sold to different Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. Krarrunt. Did these colonies operate under any special con- 
cessions or privileges that gave them an advantage over the Mexicans 
in any way? 

Mr. KrrrzeerarR. No, sir: I could not mention one case where an 
American took advantage of a Mexican. 

Mr. KrarruL. They simply bought their land and paid for it and 
developed it? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. Yes, sir. There was sometimes a little difficulty. 
You know, the natives down there are in the habit of planting corn 
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or putting up a house or starting up a little farm of their own just 
wherever they want to, and, of course, an American goes down there 
and buys his property and pays his taxes and lives according to the 
law: he wants his property, and he will have a little difficulty in 
pone these people off, keeping them off. They had a little trouble 
that way. 

Mr. Krarrcn. What sort of a place were you on? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. I was first in with this colony. That is where I 
lost my home and everything I had there. Then after that I went 
over on this 6,000-acre ranch belonging to Mr. Cunningham. I was 
over there the rest of the time I was down there. I was interested in 
handling those cattle on shares with him. 

Mr. Krearrvun. At the time you went down there in 1909, what was 
the condition as to security and safety and protection to life and 
property ? 

Mr. Kritznercer. I felt absolutely safe. I used to walk 10 or 
12 miles through the woods on a lone trail; never had any arms or 
anything about me. If I would meet a native on the trail, he 
would step out of the way and let me go by. Nobody ever bothered 
me in the world at that time. They were very nice. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you ever hear of any trouble from bandits 
or marauders at that time? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. No, sir; I did not hear anything of that kind. 
I didn’t talk Spanish any then. It would be pretty hard for me 
to know at that time, but I don’t think there was anything of that 
kind. I never heard of it. 

Mr. KearruL. When did the first trouble of that kind begin? 

Mr. Krrrzpercrer. Well, of course, the first year I lived in that 
place, halfway between Salina Cruz and Puerto Mexico, I guess 
was about the time the revolution started. Of course, we were 
scared out into the woods three or four days, when they said the 
bandits were coming through. After that passed over we hadn’t 
anv further trouble. Down there in Chiapas; the first trouble we 
had down there was the time the Americans went into Vera Cruz. 

Mr. KearruL. That was in April, 1914? 

Mr. Krrrzpercer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearruu. What happened at that time? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. Well, along about 2 o’clock in the morning 
there was a train pulled into that place from Tonala. Tonala is 
what they call a county seat here, something like that. Alon 
apout 2 o’clock in the morning there was a train pulled in. It 
didn’t have any lights, it didn’t blow any whistle, didn’t take any 
water, baa up to the station and stopped. I didn’t know what it 
was. was out on the porch trying to make out what it was. I 
couldnt tell whether it was a hand car or a train. I was about 
three or four blocks away from it, and it was coming in slow. 

I went back and waited in the building, just waited there, and 
in a little bit there was an American engineer came running over 
there. There was a work train stopping there, and they slept 
at that place. He said: “ Pete, for God’s sake, get up. There is a 
bunch coming out here going to kill us.” ; 

I told him to watch the trail until I picked up my clothes and 
rifle and six-shooter I had there in the house. We went out the 
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back way, and just as we got out in the back yard the shooting 
started over at Mr. Smith’s place, and these bandits went up and 
fired three or four shots through the. windows right in the house, 
and Mr. Smith said he asked them what they wanted, but they 
wouldn’t talk to him at all. They just kept knocking down the 
doors and cutting down the screens and started to burst in the door 
where his son was sleeping, and he opened the door and shot one 
of them and Mr. Smith directly shot another one. Mr. Smith got 
out then; they were running all around, and he took a shot at all 
he saw and he wounded two more. 

The Smith family skipped out into the woods. They had 12 
small children, and they kept them all out in the woods four or 
five days in their night clothes. Directly the family came to the 
railroad, and they picked them up and took them to a place they 
called San Geronimo, and took care of them the best they could 
there. I was out in the brush myself at that time. I and the 
other fellows hid out in the brush four days at that time. 

Directly Mr. Smith got word about his family, he made up his 
mind he would come in and take whatever happened. He was in 
jail at Tonala two months after that. The marines were sent from 
Salina Cruz to Tonala. Some of them were coming from below 
Tonala, and that ship sailed up to that port and they got out on 
the shore. I don’t know how they got out; but they came into 
Tonala on foot, the marines did; and, of course, the people in Tonala 
were going to mob them then. I was in the States then, and that is 
what the people told me there at Tonala. That was after I came 
out of the brush; and I came right off to the States. That all hap- 
pened while I was in the States. 

They wanted to have some settlement made of that Smith case- - 
whether they should try him, or whether he was guilty of anything 
or not—and get him out of jail and settle it some way. They set 
him free, and he got a train and took his family over into Guate- 
mala. 

Mr. Krarrun. Did he ever return to his place? 

Mr. KRITZBERGER. No, sir. 

Mr. Krarru,. What became of his place? 

Mr. Krirzpercrr. The ground is there; the land is there. 

Mr. Krarrut. What became of the house? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. It is all ruins. It was a brick house. It is all 
destroyed—all in ruins. They stole everything he had in the house, 
and practically stole everything I had in my house at that time. 
And I was out in the brush with three other fellows for three or 
four days. Finally, they said if we would come they would give 
us protection. So we came in, and they took our arms away from 
us and locked us up in a little adobe house. That is a mud house 
they had there. They locked us up there, so these bandits could 
not get to us, I guess. The next day they took us down to San 
Pedro and they guarded us there, and the day after that they put 
us in a stock car with a bunch of soldiers and took us down to the 
Guatemala line—us and quite a bunch of Americans. I suppose 
there were 100 Americans that went out on that train. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did vou go back after that? 

Mr. Krirznercer. Yes. sir. I was in the States that summer, and 
I went back, I think, in September. 
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Mr. Kearrcit. Why did you go back? 

Mr. KRITZBERGER. Well, [ had my interests there, and these other 

| pore had their interests there, and something had to be done. 
Mr. Kearrcyi. Did you have any assurance of protection if you 

went back? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. Not a bit. 

Mr. Krarro,. What trouble did you have after that? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. Then I think it was the following December, 
the last dav of the year, is when the first bunch of Villista bandits 
took that place? 

Mr. Kearrun. In 1914? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. I think it was in 1914. I think it was Decem- 
ber after l | 

Mr. Kearrun. The landing at Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Krrrzpercer. Yes, sir. They came in there, and of course, I 
didn’t know who they were. A boy brought some milk out to the 
house, and he told me there was a bunch of Carrancistas in town 
that morning, and I said, “ Is that so?” I said, “I will take a walk 
up town and see what is going on.” When I got up there, this Col. 
Culebra was up there, and there was only 32 of them at that time. 
This colonel approached me and wanted to know if I was Don, 
Pedro. That is Spanish for “ Pete.” I told him I was. He said, 
“They told me you have several rifles and sixshooters and a lot 
of ammunition over there at your house.” I told him it was a 
mistake: that I had a rifle and sixshooter, but the rifle was out on 
the ranch. and I said, “ ‘The ammunition I have is in my belt, and 
this sixshooter is all I have.” “ Well,” he says, “ we have to have 
some ammunition.” “ Well,” I said, “I don’t know, this is all I 
have. and I need this here, because lots of fellows come around here, 
and if they find out you haven’t got anything they get you.” 

I took him to the house, and I had three American saddles and a 
lot of little things around the house. I had a bottle of this comoteca, 
a kind of whisky. I wanted to get on the good side of him, you 
know, because I didn’t know what was going to happen. I asked 
him to take a drink. Oh, ves; he would do that all right. I poured 
a drink out for him. That is the style they have down there, they 
always pour a drink out for you. He refused to drink, and made 
me drink it first. I drank it, and then I poured a drink out for 
him. and he was satisfied and drank the whole bottle, and when he 
left there he was pretty well organized. 

I gave him some ammunition I had, 30-30s, and 44s that we got 
at the time the Marines went into Vera Cruz. I don’t know how 
I got them, but I had some there. I gave them to him and he 
didn't bother anything I had, but he took the horses and saddles 
and anything he wanted from any of those other Americans that 
were there. They weren’t there, but their property was there. I 
was there, and he didn't bother me at all. 

When we left the house he wanted to know why I didn’t strap 
mv gun on me. I told him I didn’t want to; that I was afraid 
somebody would take it away from me. He made me put it on, 
and give me a license or paper, so none of his men would take it 
away from me. 

Of course, I walked up town with him. He was pretty well organ- 
ized, and they have a style down there, if you walk off with a fellow. 
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they put their arms around each other’s necks, and walk down the 
street. We walked down town that way, and the natives there 
saw it. 

Pretty soon after that the Carrancistas came in from one side, ` 
and they had a kind of a battle there, and the Villista bandits went 
up into the woods. Then the people around there told the Car- 
rancistas I was a friend of the bandits, and. of course, the Carran- 
cistas jumped onto me and wanted to know how about that. I told 
them I tried to be the best friend in the world I could, because 
ĮI was scared to death of them. I didn’t know what else to do. I 
don’t see what anybody would do in a case of that kind. They 
didn’t do anything to me; didn’t bother me any. 

Then it was about a year, or pretty near a vear, after that when 
they came the second time. It was on the 27th of December the 
following year. There were about 150 at that time. They came to 
my place and hit my place about 2 e’clock in the morning. I had 
been sick just about a week before that, and at. that time I was just 
about getting over it and so I could sleep good, and I was sleeping 
very sound. I heard these bandits outdoors, but it didn’t seem to 
wake me up right away. Directly they woke me up, and I looked 
out, and every window or door I looked out I saw armed men. So I 
just got down on the floor and crawled over in the corner. I had a 
six-shooter in a httle grip and I took it out and took it with me, and 
I asked them what they wanted. They would not say anything. 
They just cursed me and told me to open the door. I ‘asked them 
who they were and what they wanted, in Spanish, of course. They 
wouldn’t say anything more, only cursed me and told me to open the 
door. 

They got around to where my cook was asleep, a Chinaman; they 
got him out, and as he came ont they grabbed him and w anted him 
to tell them where I was. He got loose from them and got in 
where I was, and the bandits went in after him. Well, I took a shot 
at him as he landed in the door; shot him with the six-shooter. I 
didn’t aim to kill him; I didn’t sim to kill anybody, but I wanted 
to get out of there. So I shot five shots through different windows 
and doors, and. they cleared away on one side into the grass and 
brush, afraid I would shoot them, I guess. I went to my trunk and 
got the money and stuff out and packed up this grip and went out 
the back wav. and while I was going out I heard horses coming down 
the trail toward where I lived. They had heard the shooting, and 
there was more of them in town. They circled the house, and they 
had a rope. They thought I was in there, and they were going to 
catch me and hang me. That is the story the natives told me after- 
wards, 

I just had mv night clothes on. I lost evervthing I had in the 
house that time, too. I went down toward the railroad and across 
the lagoon, just on the other side. where they couldn’t get to me. 
Of course, when I got there I had a few clothes there, but I was 
practically without any clothes until I got there. 

Mr. Krarrunt. What did they do to vour place? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. Burned it: destroved everything in it—tried to 
burn it. but it was a brick house. with hardwood floors. a nice 
American-style house. They dumped the things that were in the 
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trunk and all the stuff out on the floor and set fire to it, and burned 
a deep hole in the floor, but that hardwood don’t burn very good. 
They busted the piano and broke the doors and windows. 

Mr. KearruL. Did they loot the house? 

Mr. Kritzpercer. Yes, sir; they took everything in it; that is, the 
Carrancistas came there afterwards, after these bandits had gone, 
and they looted what. the bandits didn’t take. 

a Kearrut. What happened to the places‘of the other colonists 
there? 

Mr. Kritznercrer. Well, all those places the other people had there 
are all gone. They stole all that was left. Every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry that would come along would tear a piece of the house down. 

Mr. KearruL. Did these people have live stock and implements, 
and their houses furnished ? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrc.. And improvements on the place? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. Oh, ves. You know how it is; they didn’t have 
much from the first start out, you know. They spent all the money 
they had, lots of them. There was lots of those people that wanted 
to get away with their chidlren and their families. I was making a 
little money along at the time, and I bought lots of that stuff for 
practically nothing. They didn’t have the money to get away. 

Mr. KEARFUL. What became of the stutf you bought? 
are Krrrzrercer. The bandits and the Carrancistas destroyed 
that. 

Mr. Krarrou. Are any Americans left in that colony now? 

Mr. Krrrzpercer. Not a one. 

Mr. Kearrut. Where are they? | 
: Mr. Krrrzpercer. I don’t know; in different parts of the United 

tates. | 

Mr. Kearrou. Were any of them killed? 

Mr. Krrrzpercer. One of them. 

Mr. Krarrou. Who was that? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. Jake Myers. 

Mr. Krearrci. Please relate the incident of his killing. ° 

Mr. Krirznercer. That was about the year 1915, I think. He 
came over to my house one afternoon, and he said, “ I have a fat pi 
I would like to butcher, and I want you to come down and help me.” 
He was an old man. about 60 years old. I went down and helped him 
Fill his hog, and he hung it up in a shed he had there. He was going 
to Jeave it there until morning, and in the morning he was going to 
ent it up. you know. and fix it. After we had the hog hung up I 
came on hack home, and I met two men on the railroad. I went 
along the railroad on my way back. 

Then. the next morning I went down early to help him with his 
hog again, and I couldn't find him. The hog was still hanging there 
whore we left it. I saw the house was. all tore up and upset, but the 
ether thines were inst as they were when I left. They hadn’t been 
moved, such as kettles and stuff that he used to dress his hogs with. 

Se To staid arourd there a while. I called and called and called. 
but he never came. I thought probably he was out in the cane patch 
somewhere. and he would be back after a while. I went back home, 
vet a evp of coffee, and after a while I went back down there again. 
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Everything was just the same as it was; everything just like it was 
when I first went down. I called and he never answered. I thought 
“Tam going to take a walk over in that cane patch. Probably he 
went out there to cut some cane and got sick or something.” He was 
an old man. I started out that way, and I suspicioned something. 
He had a little sugar mill over there. I don’t know what caused me 
to go over there, but I went over there, and he was down under one 
of the kettles. It seems as though he knelt down to get some hot 
coals out from under the kettles. and he was on his panel: and knees, 
and these people slipped up behind him and just cut his head off. 
It seemed as though it was just one cut through his entire neck, 
except his throat. 

Mr. Kearrur. With a machete? 

Mr. Krrrznercer. With a machete; yes. sir. 

Mr. Kearrcun,. Were the murderers ever found? 

Mr. Krirznercrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrun. What was done with them? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. We had no idea who did it. Of course. I went 
uptown and reported the matter, and all the Americans ran down 
there to sce. This same party that did the work was there at the 
time, standing around. He even dug the grave. We hired him to 
dig the grave. We didn’t know who it was, vou know. 

The 16th d: av of September they had a big feast day. That is their 
national holiday. Well, he got drunk that day and he told it. So 
we had him arrested and had him tried. He had American money 
on him that I saw another fellow give this Mr. Myers two or three 
days before, and he had a match box on him that I saw Mr. Myers 
have in his pocket, and we found some blood on his machete. So 
they took the fellows into Tonala—there were two of them—took 
them before the judge and had a trial, I guess; I wasn’t there, but I 
know thev took that fellow down there. He had to pay $300, and 
that was all there was to the case. The man is still free. T see him 
every once in a while; both of them. I know more or less about 
where they live. | 

Mr. Krarrer. He was fined by the judge? 

Mr. Krirznercrer. Yes, sir. The judge took the money that he 
robbed Mr. Myers of. 

Mr. Krarrct. In payment of the fine? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. In payment of the fine. 

Mr. Krarrct. They did not impose any further punishment on 
him? 

Mr. Krirznercer. Nothing further whatever. 

Mr. Kerarrct. Who was that judge? Was he a Carrancista 
official ? 

Mr. Krirznercer. Yes, sir. He was under the Government. He 
was a Carrancista. Carranza was in power at that time, but he had 
been judge there for a long time. He is dead now. 

Mr. Krarrut. You say this murderer against whom the crime was 
proved is at large? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krarrut. And going about the vicinity? 

Mr. Krrrznercer. Just the same as any other native. 

Mr. Kearrunt. Were there any other murders of Americans that 
you knew about in that colony ? 
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Mr. Krirzpercer. Yes. sir. Mr. McGill was murdered about 30 
miles below where I lived. I was well acquainted with him. There 
was alsc a Mr. Morgan, up on the Chivela ranch. He was also 
murdered. 

Mr. KearruL. Do you know the circumstances of the murders of 
those two men ? 

Mr. Krrrzpercer. Only what they told me. I was in the States 
that summer when Mr. McGill was. murdered, and I got a letter from 
his father and he told me about it. 

Mr. Kearrut. Was anything done by way of punishment of the 
murderers? 

Mr. Krrrzpercer. No, sir. They have not found out who they 
were. They haven’t punished anybody. They haven’t tried to, 
don’t believe. They say they shot three fellows they thought were 
implicated in the Morgan murder. Mr. Morgan was captured in 
a sawmill and tied up and taken down to his home by a band of about 
eight men, and he was hollering for help and everything, you know, 
to get somebody to come and help him, and they sent another man 
down ahead to tell the women to get out of the house. The next 
day the American consul and some Americans that lived in the 
north part of San Geronimo went down there to get him, and they 
found him on the floor. He had a knife run through him, and two 
bullet holes through him. There was also a Spaniard shot and 
killed in the same house. 

Mr. Kearrut. When these depredations were committeed against 
Americans and their property were any complaints made to the 
authorities? 

Mr. KritzBercer. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. KeaRrFUL. Were any appeals made for protection? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. Yes. sir. I don’t know how many times I made 
complaints, but they didn’t pay any attention to it; didn’t pay any 
attention to the American consul. 

Mr. oe What did you understand to be the reason for that 
attitude ¢ 

Mr. Krirzpercer. Well, they knew they didn’t have to; that is the 
only reason I know. 

Mr. KrarFut. Do they seem to think they can commit these out- 
rages with impunity ? : 

Mr. Kritzpercer. They feel as though they can do anything 
they want to to the Americans. That is the only way I could ex- 
plain it. It seems to me they think they can do anything they want 
to with Americans. They have been doing it right along. You go 
and make a complaint, and you are liable to get in jail for it. I 
am sure I would never say anything any more, because I came sv 
close to getting in jail. I caught a man killing a fat cow, and I 
tuade a complaint to the authorities there at Tonala, and they ar- 
rested the fellow and took him up, and the next day they turned 
Lin looxe. The fellow swore up and down he would shoot me, and 
do all this, that, and the other. They turned him loose, and then 
I went to work and wrote a letter to Gen. Alvarado, the big Car- 
ran. Ista general in the south, and Gen. Alvarado sent word down to 
have him arrested again. They rearrested him, and he was in jail 
about a week, and he is at liberty now. I know it cost me about 
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$300 to convict him. and I lost two of my rifles, and three of my men 
are still in jail, and I felt mighty lucky that I wasn’t in jail, the way 
we were going. 

Mr. KrarruL. What is the attitude and demeanor of the authori- 
ties toward you when you go to make a complaint 4 

Mr. Karrzsercrr. Every time I go into the ollice they pretty near 
know I em ecming in there to holler about something, you know. 
and they hiss and laugh at me and wink at each other and sav. 
“ There comes that Gringo back for something.” 

Mr. Krearren. They treat the American complaints as a joke, do 
they? 

Mr. Kritzeercir I don't know what else vou can make out of it. 
I wouldn't do anything, because it was absolutely useless. I had 
four powers of attorney down there for different people. I couldn't 
do anything. They were stealing cedar and cutting ties on property 
l had a power of attorney for, and I made a complaint. I wrote to 
the consul, an:l the consul wrote to them, and it didn’t amount to 
that much. They took the stuff and went with it and I never got a 
cent, nor anybody else. 

Mr. KrarruL. Did vou ever make an appeal for protection to the 
American Government ? 

Mr. Krivzpercer. No, sir; nothing further than the American con- 
sul. I told him my troubles and asked him if he could do anything 
for me. 

Mr. Kearrci. What did the American consul say when vou ap- 
pealed to him for protection ? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. That case where they were stealing that stuff. 1 
wrote him a letter and told him I had a power of attorney for that 
stuff, and he wrote this colonel that they had down there who was 
stealing that cedar and stuff and told him I had a power of attorney 
for it and he had no business there. He didn't pay any attention to 
it. He just kept on stealing. 

Mr. Kearrut. What did the American consul say to vou about his 
ability to afford protection to you and other Americans? 

Mr. Krirzsercer. I don’t just understand you. 

Mr. Wearrut. When you appealed to the American consul for 
protection from the American Government, what ue the American 
consul say to you about getting protection, if anything 

Mr. Kirranercer. He didn't say anything. I was down there 
once when I had my passport verified and I told him about lots of 
this stuff that was going on, that I couldn't get any protection from 
the authorities in Tonala; and he never said anything, that he would 
do anything or that he would not. 

Mr. Kearttun. Did he ever give you any advice about what vou 
should do? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. No, sir. 

Mr. Krarrur. Did he ever advise you to get out of the country ? 

Mr. Krirznercer. No, sir. 

Mr. KrarruL. Did you ever receive a notice or order coming from 
the American Government to get out of Mexico? 

Mr. Krirznercrer. There was an order came one time, at the time 
Villa went in the States, from the English consul, who was repre- 
senting the American Government there. that we had getter get out. 

Mr. Kearruy. That was the time of Villa’s raid on Columbus? 
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Mr. Krirzpercer. Yes, sir., 

Mr. Kearrut. And the Pershing expedition followed ? 

Mr. Krrrzpercer. Yes, sir. They had no American consul then 
for about a year or a year and a half, maybe two years. 

Mr. KearroL. Did you ever appeal to the authorities in Washing- 
ton for protection ? 

Mr. Krrrzpercer. No, sir. 

Mr. KearroL. Why did you not? 

Mr. Krizpercer. Well, I thought the American consul would be 
looking after that. He sent a letter to Washington, and to the 
ambassador at Mexico City, and also the consul general at Mexico 
City, telling what I wrote him. I don’t know any more about it. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you know of any of your neighbors or other 
Americans there who appealed to the Wachineton authorities ? 

Mr. Krrrzpercer. No, sir. 
an Kearruu. Did you ever hear of any of them getting protec- 
tion ! 

Mr. Krrrzpergrer. No, sir. That is out of the question, protection 
of any kind. 

Mr. Kearrut. Who were the Mexicans who were robbing these 
places and committing the depredations you speak of? 

Mr. Krrrzpercer. They were people that came along. Even a train 
would pull into that place, and would stop for a while, and the train 
crew would get out and rob and steal around the houses there—any- 
body that would come along. They would just tear the houses down 
and sell the boards. Of course, the furniture and stuff like that has 
all been stolen and is gone. The Americans left and, of course, they 
left their houses standing there, but they are all gone now. They 
have completely lost the whole business. 

Mr. Kearrut. Were any of these depredations committed by the 
Varrancista soldiers? 

Mr. Krrrzpercer. Yes, sir. The Carrancista soldiers came into 
San Pedro several times. They would say, “I’m going over to that 
Gringo. If he don’t give us something to eat we will shoot a hole in 
him.” I would not be at the house, and they would rob the house, 
destroy the garden. A bunch of them would come in and turn 200 or 


` 300 horses in the pasture, never ask permission or anything. I had 


about 600 head of cattle that belonged to other people. I didn’t own 
anv land, and I didn’t have anything else outside of these cattle. 
They were running on this ranch of Mr. Cunningham’s, a 6.000-acre 
ranch, all fenced in. They just cut the wires down and stole it and 
turned cattle in, and took trees and logs out, anything they wanted 
to. I complained about that I don’t know how many times—I guess 
2 times—and the more I complained the more it was done. People 
bring in cattle from 20 or 30 miles away and turn them in on that 
property, and I can’t stop it. I absolutely have no control over the 
place at all. My cattle get mixed up with these cattle. These cattle 
go in the corral where my cattle are, and that’s the last I see of 
them. I can’t stop it. 

Mr. Kearrou. at do you know about graft on the part of Car- 
rancista officers ? 

Mr. Krrrzeercer. It is all a graft. Everybody grafts. 

Mr. Kearrouu. Can you give us some illustrations? 
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Mr. Krirzpercer. Well, I can in a way. If people are shipping 
cattle or anything that way, the first thing you will have to do, vou 
will have to pay the train master $25 or $30 to get your car. When 
you get a car, probably the conductor or engineer will come around 
and say the car is broken, but if you can pay them $25 or $30 they 
will take the car on up to their destination. When you get there, 
and another train crew has to take your car down, they will take it 
down a station or two, and then they will say there is something the 
matter with the truck, the car is in bad order, and they can’t take 
it any further. They do that just to get another $25. 

Mr. Kearrun. These are all in addition to the regular freight 
charges? 

Mr. Kurrzpencer. These are all extra; yes sir. That is the custom 
down there. 

Mr. KerarFuL. Is it the custom to pay the officials to get them to 
perform their duty? 

Mr. KrıtzgercrR. It is the only way you can get anything done. 

Mr. Kearru,. What information have you about outrages upon 
women by the Carrancistas? 

Mr. Krirzprrcer. At the time they came in there, at the time of 
the Vera Cruz business, they assaulted one American woman. 

Mr. KrarruL. How about the native women? 

Mr. Krirznercer. Oh, they assaulted little girls and women right 
along. 

Mr. Krarruu. It was a common thing, was it? 

Mr. Krirzsercrr. Yes, sir. The second time the bandits came 
there, they destroyed all the little girls that were in the town. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you mean they assaulted them? 

Mr. Krirzprrcer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. What happened to the American woman you 
speak of ? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. That family went over into Guatemala. They 
took them out on the same train we were taken out on. I don’t 
know, but it seems to me like that woman died later on over there. 

Mr. Kearruu. What was her condition at the time she was as- 
saulted ? 

Mr. Krrirzpercrr. She was in a family way at the time she was 
assaulted, and the party that assaulted her is living right at that 
same place to-day. They have not even asked him anything about 
it, I don’t think. 

n KerarruL. Was this woman a member of the American colony 
there? l 

Mr. Krirzrercer. Yes, sir. They had a family of four or five 
children; a little baby. They lost everything they had. After that 
happened, though, he didn’t want to stay there any longer. He got 
over in Guatemala. That is as far as they got them. 

Mr. KrarruL. When did you leave Mexico? 

Mr. Krrirzpercer. This last time? 

Mr. Krarruu. Yes. 

Mr. Krirznercer. I left there the 22d day of February. 

Mr. Kerarruu. This year? 

Mr. Kritzpercer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. Were any Ameircans there when you left? 
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Mr. Krrrzpercer. Not in my district. Within 40 miles of me there 
wasn’t any. There used to be 200 or 300 there. 

Mr. Kearruu. What was the condition of travel over the line you 
took coming to the United States? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. Down along the Pan American line they used 
to go in large droves, 200 or 300 of them. They used to take towns. 
They took that town of Tonala three times. I had a room there, 
and clothes and stuff there, and I lost everything I had there. From 
that time the bandits were all split up in small tribes, and they 
would just rob and steal everywhere they would go. Probably one 
bunch of 10 or 12 would hit you to-day, and to-morrow another | 
bunch would come along and they would take whatever they wanted 
and asked no questions, only they may ask you to help them. 

Up along the Vera Cruz and Isthmus road they have seven trains. 
They run a train from 5 to every 15 days. They have a work train 
and a passenger train and another train for troops. 

Mr. ‘Koa A military train? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. A military train; yes, sir. The bandits had 
destroyed the bridge on the track and they had to build a new bridge 
over the track before we could move on. We had that military train 
to guard the passenger train. ; 

A KrarruL. What were the conditions on this last trip you 
made? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. Why, I think they are worse right now, in fact, 
than when I came out. 

Mr. Kearrunt. How many days were you coming out? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. I was two weeks and two days coming out, 
about two weeks coming through Mexico. As a rule it takes five 
days. but I was lucky. I struck the train just right, you see. If I 
hadn’t struck that train at that time probably i would have had 
to wait 8 or 10 days before I had another chance. Probably it would 
have taken me a week or 10 days longer. 

Mr. Kearruxt. On what portion of the trip was the worst con- 
dition of travel ? 

Mr. Krrrzpercer. That was the worst part, on the Vera Cruz and 
Isthmus Railroad. 

Mr. Kearrui. Below Mexico City? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. Yes, sir. The track is all grown up with weeds 
and brush. The train just creeps along and the brush breaks the 
windows of the train. They can’t have anybody to clean and work 
on the track. The window lights on the train are all shot out or 
torn up or broken. 

Mr. Krearruu. Did ae have sleeping accommodations? 

Mr. Krrrzpercer. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearrun. Were you able to get meals or food on the road? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. If you can eat these frijoles or tortillas that the 
natives have on the road. I took a little canned stuff with me. We 
can’t find anything to eat on the road until you come to a place they 
City Orizaba. Then you have Pullman accommodations into Mexico 

ity. 
Mr. Kearruu. Is there any class of Mexicans in the locality where 
you were operating that was peaceful and law abiding? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. Very few; very few. 
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Mr. Krearrut. What is the sentiment among the better class as to 
what ought to be done to straighten out the trouble there? 

Mr. Krrrzpercer. Well, they all seem to think the States are to 
blame for all of it, because they don’t come down there and do some- 
thing to straighten that out. Lots of them lost everything they had, 
people that were worthy. Then the Mexicans, the natives, the better 
class of people, wanted intervention, all over, anywhere you talk. 

Mr. Kearrun. You mean they want the United States to take the 
country ? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KearruL. What do they want the United States to do? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. Well, I don’t know. They think if the States 
would come in there and take hold of things they probably would 
get under a different rule. 

Mr. KrarruL. Do they seem to be hopeless that the Mexicans 
themselves can straighten the situation out? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. Yes, sir; absolutely. I don’t see how in the 
world, if some foreign country don’t fix things up down there, how 
it will ever be settled. 

Mr. Kearruut. What is the sentiment among the Americans and 
other foreigners down there as to what ought to be done? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. They have same opinion. 

Mi. KrarroL. What is your own opinion as to what should be 
done? 

Mr. Krrrzpercer. I think there ought to be intervention. That 
is the only thing I can see in the world that will ever do any good 
now. The people have got in such a state that I don’t think they 
will ever get straightened up. I don’t think they can ever do it. 
They have had their own way for 10 years, and it is going from bad 
to worse all the time. You can hardly get anybody to work now. 
They don’t have to work. They can take anything you have got, 
and nobody say a word about it, so what is the use of working? 
That is the way they feel about it, and they tell it to you, if they 
want to. 

Mr. Krarrun. Are there any other incidents of which you have 
personal knowledge that vou have not already related ? 

Mr. Krirzpercrr. There was a Mr. Summers. I knew him. I saw 
him on the way up. He lived down close to where I lived. While 
I was talking with him a fellow came in and said, “ The bandits are 
down there looting vour place.” We were talking about one thing 
or another, and he savs. “If thev will let me know when they come 
around I will go down there and have an interview with them.” ‘IT 
saw in the paper when I got to Laredo that they had captured him 
and was holding him for $5.000 ransom. I also saw it in the home 
paper when I got home, and saw that his brother in Oklahoma some 
place had paid the ransom. | 
oe Kerarrut. Who were the people who captured him and held 

im? 

Mr. Krrrzpercer. They were bandits: that is all I know. 

Mr. Krarrun. Do you make any distinction between bandits and 
Carrancistas? | 

Mr. Krirzrercer. No; I don’t. I think they are all bandits, the 
wav I figure it. The wav they did me. and the wav they do everv- 
hody, I don’t see where there is any difference. I really think the 
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Carranza forces did me more damage than the bandits. The bandits 
would come in and stay two or three or four hours, take what they 
wanted, and go on. The Carranza forces would come down there 
and probably stay for a week, and steal off of me all the time they 
were there. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did they ever pay for anything they got? 

Mr. Krrrzpercer. No, sir; they didn’t pay for anything. I never 
got anything. When I got down there this last time I took a sashay 
down through the woods. I had been away four or five months, and 
I found several animals that were shot. found where they stole a 
lot of barbed wire. I went to Tonala, and as it happened the general 
was at Tonala. I also wrote the consul a little before that about it. 
I had a talk with the general, and he wanted to know who was doing 
that. He said, “ Why don’t you watch and see who is doing that?” 
I said to him, “I am not going to stay around in the woods, when 
the bandits and people are out there with rifles killing cattle.” 
“ Well,” he says, “the only thing we can do is to send a commission 
out there and take the arms away from the people around there and 
stop it.” He said he would do that. In about 10 days here comes 
about 25 men, and they came to the ranch about noon. They had 
already taken up the arms on one side. They stayed at the ranch 
that afternoon and that night until 4 o’clock the next morning, and 
then they worked on the other end of the ranch to the other little 
town and gathered up the arms. Then when they came back they 
stayed at the ranch until long about midnight the next night. Of 
course, I took the captain and one or two others in the house and 
treated them as nice as I could. 

The rest of the soldiers stayed outdoors. When they left that 
night they robbed the ranch, took a lot of things—saddles, bridles, 
blankets. I turned in and wrote the general a letter and told him 
they came out there and robbed me, but that was the end of it. If 
I had not said anything in the first place. I would have been robbed 
but once, but I went and made a holler, so I was robbed twice. The 
more you try to do anything the worse you are stung. 

Mr. Kearruu. There were a good many Americans who were 
robbed and driven out of Mexico who applied to the American State 
Department for protection, and they have reported that the question 
put to them was, “ Why did you go to Mexico?” So I will ask you 
why you went to Mexico? 

Mr. Krirzsercrer. I thought there was an opportunity there, is 
why I went to Mexico. I think I would have lots of money to-day 
if that had not happened. 

Mr. Krarruu. Were you advised about the opportunities in Mexico 
by the Mexican Government or by this Government before you 
went! 

Mr. Krirzpercer. No, sir. I read literature, and I went down on 
my own hook. Nobody told me, and I never asked any questions. 

Mr. Kearrut. You went there to engage in a legitimate business 
enterprise, did you? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. I went there with the intention of making 
money, and trying to do business in a business way. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did you have any idea when you went there that 
when you succeeded in developing the business it would be taken 
away from you and you would $ refused protection ? 
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Mr. Krirzsercer. No; not the least idea; not the least idea. When 
I first went there it seemed like all the natives respected you. If 
you passed one of them, they would take their hats off to you and 
get out of your way and allow you the trail. It kind of made me 
take up with the country. But it is just the opposite now. Even 
if you are in town, you can’t walk on the sidewalk. You are liable 
to be assaulted or insulted. They will call you anything they want 
to, or make a joke of you, or shove you out of the way. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you or the other Americans who went there 
mistreat the Mexicans in any way? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. No, sir. I don’t know one case where an Amer- 
ican ever mistreated a Mexican. Of course, some Americans may 
have some trouble down there, because he has his property, and some 
Mexican will want to use part of it to plant some corn on or some- 
thing like that, and the American won’t stand for it. Of course, vou 
wouldn’t call that mistreating the Mexicans, because the property 
was paid for and the American was paying the taxes on it. 

-Mr. Krearror. What effect did the American enterprises have upon 
the condition of the Mexican laborers? Was it beneficial to them or 
otherwise? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. The Mexicans at that time seemed to think it was 
a nice thing for Americans to come in there, because the Americans 
always paid them more money than anybody else, or their own people 
did. They seemed to think they got along better. Any American 
that went down there, he would start developing and trying to do 
something, which their own people didn’t do so much. And the 
Americans always paid them better wages than anybody else. At 
the same time, if they got a chance at you they would cut your 
head off. 

Mr. KrarFuL. Is there anything further you want to say that has 
not always been covered ? 

Mr. Kritzpercer. No, sir; I don’t know of anything. I guess we 
have covered about everything. 

At different places, in riding along on the train, we would see 
natives hanging on the trees now, along the railroad. They kill each 
other. It seems like they will loot, and one will rob the other, and 
one will kill the other to get what he had looted. 

Mr. Krarror. What is the condition of the country through which 
you traveled at the time you came out of Mexico the last time? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. It is worse than ever. 

Mr. Krarrun. In what way? | 

Mr. Krirznercrer. In the way of looting. 

Mr. Kearrun. How about the farms along the railroad? What 
condition are they in? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. I mentioned that. The farms are there, but the 
improvements and everything and the people are all gone. The land 
is there, of course. I don’t know whether the taxes are paid on it, 
or whether the Government has put an embargo on it or not. Of 
course, I don’t know that. Some of them probably are paying taxes 
on their property there yet, and some of them I don’t suppose are 
able to. 

Mr. Kearrou. If the taxes are not paid then the Government levies 
an attachment on the property ? 
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Mr. Kritzpercer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrun. What they call an “embargo”? 

Mr. Kritzpercer. Yes, sir. They put an “embar go on some that is 
paid, too, if they want to. They put an embargo on land I have a 
power of attorney for, and I have paid taxes right up to date. I 
went to see the collector and tried to explain the thing to him, but he 
wouldn't be convinced in any shape or form. I wrote to the consul 
about it, and I don’t know what the outcome of it 1s now. I wanted 
to get away, because the bandits were working around there and I 
didn’t Want to stay any longer. I didn’t stay to finish that embargo 
business they put on that property. The consul said he would try 
te straighten it out. And that is all I know about it. 

Mr. Kearrut. How do the Mexicans treat other foreigners besides 
Americans—especially Germans and Englishmen ? 

Mr. Krirzpercer. Well, it seems to me the Germans don’t have 

as much trouble as anybody else. It seems like down with the 
German people they don’t have any bandits. In those big coffee 
ranches there, where the Americans have those big coffee ranches, 
and the English have a few of the coffee pak but the most of 
them—two-thirds or better—belong to the Germans. The bandits 
don’t operate down in there. I don’t know why. 

Mr. Kearrux. In what part of the country is that? 

Mr. Kritzpercer. That is practically on the Guatemala line. 

Mr. Kearrcu. In the State of Chiapas? 

Mr. Knirzsercer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Are there any other incidents that you recall? 

Mr. Krirzsercer. No, sir; I guess not. 

Mr. Kearrun. That will be all, then. Thank. you very much for 
your testimony. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the committee adjourned.) 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. MICHAEL J. SLATTERY. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Mr. Kearful.) 
Mr. Kearruu. Please state your full name. 

Mr. SLATTERY. Michael J. Slattery. 

Mr. KearruL. What is your present place of residence? 

Mr. Suatrery. 830 North Sixty-third Street, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Kearruu. Are you an American citizen ? 

Mr. SLATTERY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrcit. Where were you born? 

Mr. Suatrery. Philadelphia. 

Mr. Kearrut. What is your profession? 

Mr. SLATTERY. I am a mine operator. 

Mr. Kearrut. What opportunities have you had to observe con- 
ditions in Mexico? 

Mr. SLATTERY. Recently? . 

Mr. Kearruu. At any time. 

Mr. Suatrery. First of all, my close contact with the people; I 
‘vent into Mexico in March, 1901, coming out when we were forced 
out by the invasion of Vera Cruz by the United States Government, 
in April, 1914. Living all those years in Mexico gave me a splendid 
opportunity of knowing the people, becoming acquainted with them, 
their customs and mode of living; and, after my coming out of 
Mexico, keeping up the friendship with most of the friends that I 
had made down there. I think, therefore, 1 am in a position to say 
that I know something of Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrunt. What was your business in Mexico? 

Mr. Starrery. My business was being engaged in mining. 

Mr. Krarrun. In what part of the country ? 

Mr. Starrery. I was in charge of many operations in the State of 
Zacatecas, the State of Colima, and the State of Jalisco, particularly 
Jalisco. I was in charge of a number of big properties down there, 
and not only in charge of a number of properties, but I owned con- 
siderable property of my own. o 
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Mr. Kearrci. Will you proceed to state in your own way the 
nature and extent of the operations with which you were connected 
in Mexico? 

Mr. Sriatrery. I do not quite get that question; in how large a 
wav? 

Mr. KrarruL. Yes. 

Mr. Suatrrery. For instance, in one property we were operating a 
mill of 200 tons capacity and were considering the advisability of 
further adding to that mill. We employed close on to 1,100 men. 

Mr. Kearrun. What kind of a mine was that? 

Mr. Srarrery. That was gold mining. At another place we had 
about 350 men and were building and constructing a mill. At a num- 
ber of other places we had anywhere from 50 to 75 men at work pros- 
pecting and doing development work. 

Mr. Krarrut. Can vou make an estimate of the amount of money 
invested in these enterprises with which vou were connected ? 

Mr. Suatrery. Yes. The actual capital invested I would imagine 
would be in the neighborhood of $7,000,000. Aside from that there 
were a number of properties in which I have been directly interested. 
properties that I have owned myself. for instance. where I have 
taken considerable money out of the ground and put it back into the 
property; that is to say, in the development work I took this money 
that we received for the sale of bullion and concentrate returns and 
put it right back into development and improvements. 

Mr. Ke ARFUL. Are you familiar with the condition of mining in 
Mexico prior to the time that the Americans went in there to engage 
in mining? 

Mr. Srarrery. My experience with mining only dates from March, 
1991; but from talking with the natives themselves about the min- 
ing prior to that time “and comparing it with the conditions of the 
succeeding vears, say from 1901 to 1910, I should say that I was 
familiar with those conditions. 

Mr. KrarruL. About what time in the history of mining in Mexico 
did the Americans go into that country ? 

Mr. Siarrery. I do not know exactly. I do not know when Por- 
firio Dinz—one of the most wonderful Presidents that Mexico has 
ever had—issued that famous proclamation of his, which, among 
other things. if my memory serves me correctly, said: 

Recognizing that the economie condition of Mexico can not be developed from 
within, I hereby invite the nationals of the world to come into Mexico and 
develop the resources of Mexico, guaranteeing to them the same rights and 
privileges as are now enjoyed by Mexiean citizens, excepting. of course, the 
right of suffrage. 

When I came into Mexico that was one of the first—in fact, before 
I went into Mexico that was one of the first thines that was called 
to my attention. It was called to my attention for the reason that 
Mexico to me was a strange country and I was anxious to understand 
the conditions which would safeguard a man, his life. and his prop- 
ertv while in that country; and it was while I was in the City of 
Mexico talking to one of the most prominent members of the legal 
profession that that proclamation was shown to me, and of course 
I have always understood and during my years under Diaz I realized 
that that proclamation was being carried fully into effect, namely, 
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that Americans as well as all other nationals were given every right 
and privilege to engage in the mining industry 

Mr. Kearrun. You regard that as practically the beginning of 
American mining operations in Mexico? 

Mr. SLATTERY. I believe that that was the beginning of the Ameri- 
can entry into Mexico on a large scale in mining. 

Mr. KrarrtL. Diaz was president first in 1876, and again in 1854. 

Mr. SLATTERY. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrun. So that it was near the beginning of his adminis- 
tration ? 

Mr. Siatrrry. No; that I can not say, because I never took the 
trouble of looking it up. I am only familiar with it because it 
appears on the first page of the constitution. 

Mr. Krearrut. What was the fact in regard to the mining pros- 
pects of Mexico when the Americans went in? Were there great 
bonanzas ready to be developed at little cost, or were they proble- - 
matical and expensive? 

Mr. Starrery. In my entire experience in Mexico, my long years 
in Mexico, I never saw in any part of Mexico and never met any 
American or Britisher who ever ran across one of those so-called 
bonanzas. Personally I was always on the lookout for that kind 
of a proposition; but in my 18 years professional prober connections 
in Mexico I never knew of such a thing. Bonanzas only éome where 
there is an intersection of veins, and those intersections of veins are 
usually not found on the surface; they are usually found very deep 
down in the ground, and it requires a great deal of development 
work to locate such bonanzas. 

Mr. Krarrot. What was the condition with respect to the surface 
prospects having been worked out when the Americans went in 
there ? 

Mr. Statrery. Mexico is known as the land of antiguas. That is 
to say, there are a number of old mines, some of them going back to 
the time of Carlos V of Spain; but the way those mines have been 
worked, those antiguas, have been such that in nearly every case 
every piece of ground that has been worth while has been practically, 
vou might say, worked all over again, for the reason that there were 
very narrow passageways. We mining men developing the ground 
call them rat holes. They simply followed the pay streak. The 
development work was not carried on as we carry it on. They 
simply gouge and follow the streak. If it is a foot wide they will 
just drive the width of a man’s body; so you can readily see that 
when any Americans came across these antiquas that were supposed 
to be very rich mines in the days gone by, it required considerable 
money to open up and develop them; and there are very few antiquas 
that are in actual operation. 

Mr. Kearru.. Was it a fact that all of the rich prospects had been 
worked out and abandoned at the time the Americans went in there? 

Mr. SLATTERY. I should like to answer your question in this way: 
Every big mine in Mexico to-day that is worthy of the name of be- 
ing called a big mine has been developed by American enterprise or 

ritish engineers. In other words, when those men first went in 
there and took hold of these properties they were merely prospects, 
and to-day they are the most wonderful properties in Mexico, and 
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those mines were developed by American and British capital. I 
want to say that the reason why I say “ American and British capi- 
tal” is this: It is a strange thing that the American people have 
never realized. We fellows in Mexico have been dubbed, you might 
say, back here, as being soldiers of fortune. It has been said that we 
have gone down there and that we have grabbed the lands, and that 
we have stolen the mines, and in other words that we have taken 
these things away from the Mexican people, when as a matter of fact 
Americans in Mexico have only been engaged in things that have 
required nerve, patience, and sacrifice. That is to say, they have 
been engaged in mining, and every man knows that a man who lives 
in the mining country is away from civilization; he is out in the 
lonely hills. He does not develop a mine overnight. It takes time 
to do that. Every shot he puts into the ground does not produce 
ore, and he has his disappointments. Then we have the railroad 
men, engaged in building railroads. The Americans built all the 
railroads. When we talk about the progress of Mexico during the 
vears prior to Mr. Diaz, and we say that nearly every section of 
Mexico has been connected with the capital by railroad, we can also 
say that these same railroads have been built by Americans. Our 
dams, waterworks, ports of entry, our beautiful harbors at Vera 
Cruz and Manzanillo, and all big things like that, Americans have 
been asked to go in and do these things. 

Mr. KrarruL. What about the paving of the streets? 

Mr. Suatrrery. We are laying out the sewers in the different cities. 
Americans as a class have not gone into the commercial enterprises. 
The thought I want to convey to you is that we did not take away 
any opportunity from the native people. We developed the oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. Krarrut. Is it a fact that the Americans went in there and 
did the things that the Mexicans themselves would not do or did 
not do? 

Mr. Srarrery. That is the truest statement that has ever been 
made. ; 

Mr. KrarruL. Is that especially true with regard to mines? 

Mr. Srarrery. Absolutely so. I have been in contact with a 
great many Mexicans, and I have never known a Mexican in my 
entire experience in Mexico to ever invest a dollar in what we 
would call a prospect-—that is, what we fellows would consider a 
good gamble that we would be willing to sink our own money in 
to help to develop. I never knew of a Mexican in my entire ex- 
perience that would be willing to invest in that prospect with you. 

Mr, Kearrun. In getting control of mining prospects in Mexico, 
did you ever know of Americans who had special concessions that 
they obtained from the Mexican Government that gave them any 
special privileges over the Mexicans? 

Mr. Starrery. Do not make me laugh. As to these so-called spe- 
cial concessions, I have only heard of the term since I have been 
back in the United States. Anything our people got in Mexico, we 
bought and we dearly paid for. 

Mr. KrarretL. Did you or your associates have any special privi- 
leges that you got from anybody ? 

Mr. Suarrery. I not only did not have any special privileges, 
but I can cite many occasions where they have attempted to take 
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away from me what I really secured in the proper and legal way, 
after I developed them from a prospect into a paying proposition. 

Mr. Kearrut. Has it been true with many a he operators, as it 
has been with you that when profits were made from the mines, 
those profits were reinvested for further development? 

Mr. SLATTERY. Oh, yes; that has been our general policy. That 
has been the general policy of many of our American mine 
dperators. 

Mr. Kearrut. What effect did the operation of American capital 
and enterprise in the mining industry have upon the laboring classes 
of Mexico? Did it tend to oppress them ? 

Mr. SLATTERY. It seemed to me—and of course I am only going to 
speak of my own expedience—that we put life into the whole coun- 
try where Americans were engaged in an enterprise. Speaking for 
myself, I can recite to you hice places where practically a blade 
of grass did not grow. When I say “a blade of grass,’ you know 
what I mean—developed in the proper way; there was nothing but 
a little prospect, little indications, superficial indications that there 
was ore in the ground. We developed those three places, so that 
in time we built practically towns around those mines with the 
people engaged in the development of our work. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did you employ natives exclusively ? 

Mr. SLarrery. Natives. When I went to Mexico first, the aver- 
age wage of the peon, the laborer, was 6 cents a day, Mexican 
money. The first crew of men I ever employed I paid 50 cents a 
day. That was the beginning, you might say, of the hatred that 
sprang up between the mining men and the hacienda men. 

Mr. KerarreL. The Mexican hacienda men? 

Mr. Srarrery. The Mexican hacienda men. They were paying 
their men 6 cents a day and allowing them so much of the corn and 
beans that they would raise on the hacienda. Sometimes they got 
what was coming to them, and sometimes thev did not. In any 
case, we began at 50 cents a day. We raised that to 75 cents a 
day. We have been paying from a dollar for common labor up to 
two and three dollars a day. 

Mr. Krarrcr. You are speaking in terms of Mexican money? 

Mr. SLATTERY. In terms of Mexican money. I never operated 
nor would I operate a company store, but I alwavs saw to it that 
in dealing with storekeepers that were in my village or in the place 
where I was operating, we bought those goods for cash. You know 
Mexico is a country of Jong-time credits, but by paying cash for 
everything vou can buy things considerably cheaper. 

Mr. Kearrcy. What was the system of company stores that op- 
erated to oppress Mexican laborers as it was operated bv the 
Mexicans? 

Mr. Statrery. The company store was a store where the peon or 
the laborer could go to the store on what. thev called a ticket. and 
‘n this ticket everything that he was given out of the store was put 
aown. At the end of two weeks, or at the end of a quincena—two 
weeks’ time—or a month, or whatever the time or period of em- 
ployment was the amount that he was supposed to receive every 
day was then placed opposite what he received, and it was always 
found that that man was in debt. No matter how it was figured, 
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the peon was always in debt. In addition to that, the prices in the 
company store were always higher for everything than he could buy 
them for right out in the open market. 

Mr. Kearrut. Provided he had the cash? 

Mr. Siarrery. Providing he had the money. I saw the dangers 
of that system, and I always desired to have the confidence of the 
Mexican laborer, and in order that he would not think we were 
trying, as we use the term nowadays, to profiteer, we did not operate 
a company store, but we did control every storekeeper in our village. 
That is to say, every man, every storekeeper who sold a piece of 
goods higher than hat the price was that we fixed on it, we prac- 
tically took the privileges of the store away from that man. In 
other words, what I mean by that is that we would not honor our 
time-cards in his store. | 

Mr. Krarruu. That is, if he sold on credit to your workmen and 
charged them an exorbitant price you would see that he did not get 

aid ? 
j Mr. Starrery. We would not honor those cards, and in that way 
our laboring men, our miners, were able to buy in these stores articles 
of wearing apparel and also edibles for less than they could buy these 
same articles for in the smaller towns, because of the opportunities 
we afforded them, by paying cash for everything and buying at 
wholesale prices. 

Mr. Kearrut. What other benefits accrued to the Mexican natives 
by reason of the operations, besides this doing away with the com- 
pany-store system and the wage scale? What about their habits of 
living and their clothing, ete. ? 

Mr. Srarrery. That would have to be answered with a long story, 
which I do not like to go into. 

The average American who has gone to Mexico has been practically 
the judge and jury and doctor and everything else for his laborers. 
Once an American obtained the confidence of the native, that 
native would bring and did bring his domestic troubles, his family 
troubles, all his troubles to him. In case of any quarrels or anything 
of that sort he would never think of going into the town to the jefe 
politico or to the judge to settle them. He would bring them up to 
his American patron and have him adjust them. We Americans 
moved among those Mexicans; we were practically their doctors; 
many of us took up a course of medicine, you might say by cor- 
respondence, through the Parke-Davis system, just to learn the gen- 
eral svmptoms of diseases and have some pills and things around 
about the place, so that in case of little ills and all that sort of thing 
we would be able to administer to them. 

What the Americans have done for their laborers and for the 
people connected with their work, no man is in a position to give a 
real statistical account. For instance, those of us that knew their 
habits, we celebrated their own fiestas right on our own grounds; we 
gave them their own entertainments; we gave them their own music; 
everything that they would have by going to the big towns we gave 
them right on our own place. 

Mr. Kearrun. Without assessing them for it? 

Mr. SLATTERY. Without charging them a nickel. 

Mr. Kearrouu. What about the matter of education? 
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Mr. Suatrery. In the matter of education, we always saw to it— 
of course, that was never carried on in a systematic manner, because, 
after all, the word “education ” is a misnomer in Mexico. Although 
I have read so many beautiful things about the educational system 
of Mexico, I never came in direct contact with it; at least, I never 
saw ¥, although I searched for it—this wonderful educational sys- 
tem that was said to be going on in Mexico. Without speaking for 
anybody else, we had a rural school—you might call it—out our 
way, that we had two or three hundred children attending, and we 
P paid 50 per cent of the expenses of maintaining that 
school. 

Mr. KearroL. Was the system that you describe, of gaining the 
confidence of the Mexican workmen, generally followed by American 
mining operators? 

Mr. SLATTERY. Generally; yes. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was the attitude of the Mexicans toward the 
American operators during the time of Porfirio Diaz? | 
: ae SLATTERY. The attitude was, I would say, of the most friendly 
snd. 

Mr. Kearruu. Were they grateful for the things that were done for 
them. or otherwise? 

Mr. SLATTERY. Well, yes; but that word “ grateful” is a peculiar 
word in Mexico. A Mexican very seldom—I suppose it is a trait that 
is unexplainable—shows gratitude, but if we could use the word in 
its broadest sense, they would go out of their way to appreciate what 
was done for them by their American patrons. 

Mr. KearFu.. Were they trustworthy, as a rule, and faithful? 

Mr. SLATTERY. Absolutely. That is a thing that I should like to 
describe for you, because it has been asked of me so many times. 
The most faithful individual that I have ever met is the Mexican 
peon. He will stick with you, if he has a responsibility, 24 hours of 
the dav, if it is necessary. 

Mr. KearretL. Do you not call that gratitude for good treatment? 

Mr. SLATTERY. You have asked me another question, now. 

Mr. Kearrun. Very well. 

Mr. SLATTERY. You asked me if they were trustworthy. You can 
put on vour desk $10,000 in money in all denominations, and go out; 
go down to the mill, or go somewhere else, and come back, and not 
a nickel of that money will be touched; but some old rivet or some 
old bolt or something that is absolutely of no use to the Mexican 
himself, but may, perhaps, be of some use to you, will be taken by 
him simply because it is lying around. Now, that is almost in- 
describable. | 

Mr. Krarrcn. You are talking now of a period that is past, are 
you not? | 

Mr. Snatrery. I am talking now of the Mexican. : 

Mr. Kearrut. The characteristics of the Mexican generally? 

Mr. Srarrery. I am talking now of the Mexican of to-day, as 
well as the Mexican of 1901 that came under the direct influence of 
the Americans. When I say that, I do not include in that a single 
member of the outfit that has taken up arms with one faction or 
another. I describe him as nothing more than a bandit—members 
of that outfit. 
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Mr. Kearrut. Do you include in the term “ bandit” the govern- 
ment army? 

Mr. Suattery. I include in the term “ bandit ” every man that has 
been in the Carranza army, the Villa army, the Obregon army, all 
the factional strife; everyone of those fellows I include in that 
term. : 

Mr. Kearron. Which predominated in the mining business in 
Mexico—Americans or British? 

Mr. Suatrery. Oh, we were away ahead, both in money and men 
and development of mines, of British capital. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did you have any troubles at all during the time 
of Porfirio Diaz in your operations? 

Mr. Suarrery. Never. We never worried a minule. I rode all 
over Mexico during those good old days on horseback, and I felt as 
safe as if I were back in my own home town. The thought of danger 
never occurred to me. In fact, at night at the mine we slept with 
our doors and our windows wide open. 

Mr. Krearruu. You never had any feeling of insecurity? ; 

Mr. Starrery. We never had any feeling of insecurity during 
all of those years. 

Mr. Krarrun. How is it now? 

Mr. Siarrery. As it is now, we are not even permitted to spend-a 
night in our own place. : 

Mr. Kerarrun. At what point did this change begin to take place? 

Mr. Srarrery. It started in 1910. In September, 1910, Mexico was 
celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of its independence from 
Spain. Everyone who was within the gates of Mexico at that time 
would think that she was the greatest country in the world, every- 
body seemed to be so happy and lovely with one another. Two 
months afterwards, if you will recall, Pancho Madero hoisted his 
flag of revolt, and then started the anti-American riots. From some 
of the men who were closely connected with Pancho Madero, I was 
given to understand that these anti-American riots were inaugu- 
rated or initiated to convey to the American people and the world 
at large outside of Mexico that Porfirio Diaz was not capable of 
protecting life and property; so in nearly all the cities of the republic 
these riots started. 

Mr. Krarrut. What result did they anticipate, upon showing to 
the world that Porfirio Diaz was incapable of protecting life and 
property? 

Mr. Siarrery. It appeared to Madero, and it appeared to a great 
many of the other malcontents, who were few in number at that 
time, that Porfirio Diaz had such a hold on the world at large that 
it would be a very unpopular thing to start anything in a regular 
way that would tend to defeat Diaz for reelection as president, so 
they took the other method of—as we use the word nowadays— 
propaganda, bnt it was armed propaganda. By having an outrage 
here, and another one there, and another one somewhere else, the 
impression would get out eventually that Diaz, after all, was not 
doing what he was supposed to be doing; namely, protecting life and 
property. 

To get back to that period, I recall very vividly what happened 
in Guadalajara in September of 1910. We Americans were asked 
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to get up some kind of a show. In fact, there was a day set aside for 
us, and we put on a set of athletic events. It was something new to 
them. They never had had them before. In fact, it was the first 
athletic meet that was ever held in Mexico. I was the chairman of 
the committee. I invited the governor out. The governor said, “ Oh, 
well, it is going to be like all the rest of these festivities. You will 
say you will start at 2.30 and you will not get started until 4 o’clock.” 
I told the governor we would start at 2.30, and that a pistol shot 
would be fired, and that the motorcyclists—which was to be our first 
race—would start at that time. 

The governor was eating his dinner when he heard the motor- 
cy clists g go by. He immediately rushed out, got into his automobile, 
and came out to the races. He asked me to call him, notify him, at 
3 o'clock, as he had another engagement to keep. He sat and watched 
those races, and at quarter of ‘5 I notified him. He said: “I am not 
going to leave here; I am so interested,” and he remained. 

The day after the races were over the governor sent for me and 
told me that he was so much interested in what he saw the day be- 
fore that he wanted some of us to go into his schools at Guadalajara 
and arrange to have an athletic course, as he called it, and he could 
then understand why it was that these things appealed so much to 
the American people. As a result of the work at that time I received 
a medal from the Mexican Government, showing that at that time 
we Americans were not what we are considered to be to- day by the 
present Government. 

Then, two months later, followed the anti-American riots. For 
two days and two nights the mobs just ran riot. Every American 
house was stoned. My house was stoned, and was not only stoned 
but was shot into. We got into a little trouble, for the reason that 
we met at the American Club, and we notified the governor that if he 
did not stop the rioting we Americans would take the streets our- 
selves that night, and we would stop it for him. This was after the 
second day. So the governor, knowing his American friends, and 
knowing they would carry out anything they threatened to do, saw 
tc it that the rioting was stopped that night. In other words, there 
was no more rioting 

Mr. Krarrvt. What, if any, patriotic pretext was there for this 
rioting? 

Mr. SLATTERY. Absolutely none at all. 

Mr. KrarrtL. Was there no slogan or cry that they used? 

Mr. SLarrery. Well, of course, in some places it was “ Viva Ma- 
dero!” and “ Mueran los Gringos!”—in other words, “Long live 
Madero!” and “ Death to the Yankees!” 

Mr. Kearrun. What were your next troubles? 

Mr. Suatrrery. Then came the four bad years. What I mean by 
the four bad vears was that this life of security that I have spoken 
of suddenly disappeared. The flag of revolt seemed to be hoisted, 
and everybody in arms became nothing more than a downright 
bandit. You will recall that I said I consider the term “bandit” 
as used in that connection as meaning one who served in the armies 
of the various factions. There was never an outfit that rode into 
my place that did not have with them, flying. the flag of the Re- 
publie of Mexico. 
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I recall on one particular occasion when there were three differ- 
ent factions. They were the Villistas, the Carrancistas, and the 
remnants of the local faction out our way, which was called the 
Cervantistas; and each one of these three factions, while they were 
engaged in action, had the Mexican flag as their standard color. 

During those four years we Americans always remained neutral. 
I remember that faction after faction would ride into our place 
and demand that we give them powder, and dynamite, and money, 
and all sorts of things, some of them even calling on us to shoe 
their horses and furnish iron and fix their guns; but we always 
stood on the principle that the revolution was none of our busi- 
ness, and that taking part in it would only get us into trouble, and 
we steadfastly refused to participate in it. 

Some of the factions resented this, and as a result used to give 
us considerable trouble. Raids would take place. They would take 

lace at the dead hour of the night, when we would be all in bed. 

hey would come riding into the place, shooting it up, and then 
looting and pillaging and taking everything that they could get 
their hands on. The uncertain part of this whole thing was that 
nobody knew where we stood with our own Government. If an 
American got into trouble in Mexico, he just went to jail, and there 
he stayed. If an American defended his place, and if it happened 
that he killed, mind you, any of these bandits that rode in, he was 
arrested by the local authorities and put in jail, and there he re- 
mained until the local authorities felt good and ready to let him 
out, notwithstanding any appeal that would be made to have that 
man released through our own governmental channels. The con- 
sequence was that we did not have any security from the Mexican 
side and we had absolutely no security from our own side, and we 
were between the devil and the deep sea; so we just went on the 
even tenor of our ways, trying to work, and hoping that out of a 
- clear sky there would some day come a pronouncement that all of 
this trouble in Mexico would have to stop. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did any such pronouncement ever appear? 

Mr. Siatrrery. It has never appeared in my waking hours. I have 
often dreamed about it, but it has never appeared. The only pro- 
nouncement that has ever appeared from our Government—and I 
am very sorry I am forced to make this statement—was nothing but 
a proclamation of ridicule and of denunciation of that splendid 
type of men that went into Mexico to help develop Mexico. 

fr. Kearroun. Right there I want to ask you a question. It has 
been stated more than once, sometimes from high official sources, 
that the Americans operating in Mexico were not entitled to con- 
sideration because they were a class of speculators who had gone 
down there and obtained concessions from the Mexican authori- 
ties by means of bribery and fraud practiced on the Mexican peo- 
ple. What have vou to sav about that, with regard to the char- 
acter of the Americans who were operating there? 

Mr. Srarrery. There is one man who has persistently made that 
kind of statements that I hope it will be mv privilege to say to 
his face what I can not say very well here. That man is William 
Jennings Bryan, former Secretary of State. 

If you will recall, some time in 1903 in his periodical called The 
Commoner, he wrote an article on Mexico. In that article, among 
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other things, he said that he had been asked many times as to what 
advice he would give in regard to making investments in Mexico. 
He said that he had no general advice to give, as each would have 
to be judged by their own standards, but that the last consular re- 
port received showed that there were $511,000,000 invested in Mex- 
ico, and then he goes on in these nice, rosy terms that he can some 
times use when he wants to, and he painted a beautiful picture of 
Mexico. Well, from 1903 to 1910, considerable investments poured 
into Mexico. I do not want to give Mr. Bryan credit for being 
responsible for that, but it seems evident that somebody must have 
taken his advice, because in 1910 it was estimated that there was 
$1,000,000,000 of American capital invested in Mexico. Now, this 
same man has made the statement time and time again that the 
American flag should never follow any man that invests outside of 
his own country. 

Mr. Kearrcyt. That was when he was Secretary of State? 

Mr. Sratrery. That was while he was Secretary of State. 

Mr. Kearrut. How does that accord with the principle announced 
in the Democratic platform of 1912? Are you familiar with that 
principle? 

Mr. Suatrery. I am. That is why I hope I will not be getting 
away from this man Bryan. I hope you will bring me back to him. 

Mr. Kearrun. You have the platform there, have you not? 

Mr. Suatrery. Yes; but I am almost trying to frame an apology. 
I was going to say I am a Democrat. I will say I was a Democrat. 

When I went back to Mexico in 1912, after the election of Mr. 
Wilson, I had met all my friends gathered together in the American 
Club. and of course they were asking for the latest word from the 
States, and I told them that I believed we had a man now in the. 
White House, or a man that would shortly go into the White House, 
that would take the proper stand toward the conditions affecting 
everyone who was living in Mexico. I recall this platform. Among 
other things it stated: 

The constitutional rights of American citizens should protect them on our 
borders and go with them throughout the world; and every American citizen 
residing or having property in any foreign country is entitled to.and must be 
giyen the full protection of the United States Government, both for himself 
and his property. l 

That is a beautiful paragraph, but so far as having been carried 
out is concerned, it is meaningless. 

As I stated, knowing this, knowing the man as men meet their 
presidential candidates, I somehow got the conviction that with the 
election of Mr. Wilson things were going to change in Mexico; and 
I was just as anxious for a change not only for ourselves as I was 
for the Mexican people. When it is considered that I would esti- 
mate that not more than 400,000 men at the very outside have been 
engaged in rioting and revolution since 1910, and the other 16,000,000 
people have been absolutely helpless, and we are not doing anything 
to save them. 

Mr. Kearro,. You think the sufferings of the Mexican people 
themselves are fnuch more than the sufferings of the foreigners in 
Mexico, then, do you? 

Mr. Suiatrery. My heart aches for them. I have often been asked, 
“ Why is it that 400,000 people can dominate 16,000,000?” One must 
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understand that during the lives of the Mexican people they have 
been brought up in fear. Mexico, almost from the days of the 
Spanish rule, has had a series of revolutions—revolution after revo- 
lution. I think there had been something like 300 revolutions in 
Mexico up until the time that Porfirio Diaz was elected president. 
He ruled them with an iron hand. When I say “he ruled them with 
an iron hand,” I mean that he put into their hearts the fear that 
unless they obeyed the law they would not be given a jail sentence, 
but they would be taken out and shot. The consequence was that 
these people have been brought up with that fear. Now then, with 
these revolutionists, as we call them, the man with the gun, or the 
man on horseback, can sway five or six or seven thousand people. 

That was the psychology of the Americans. That is, we fellows 
‘never had any fear throughout all this revolution. From 1910 to 
1914, with all the raids, with all the holdups and all that sort of 
thing, during the trving days of 1914, there was never an American 
that I ever met that did not figure that he was capable of taking care 
of himself, no matter how big the crowd was that was attacking 
him, provided, of course, he was fully armed. 

It is just like this: For instance, take Pennsylvania Avenue. I 
think that is one of your crowded places here. Take that avenue 
on a busy day. Let two or three drunken policemen, with a badge 
of authoritv on them, come riding up on that street with pistols in 
their hands, and ride through that mob; how many people back 
on Pennsylvania Avenue right here will undertake to take those 

istols away from those two or three drunken policemen, particu- 
arly while they have a badge of authority? Now, you multiply that 
accordingly throughout Mexico, and you get the reason why 400,000 
. people under the badge of authority are able to dictate to and domi- 
nate 16,000,000 people. 

These poor people, the rest of the people, have suffered, and 
suffered intenselv. The best element of Mexico has been driven out 
of Mexico—the element which we call the 18 per cent, 18 per cent of 
the cultured class. the element that has been engaged in the arts and 
the sciences and the letters, the cultured people. Simply because 
thev have had a little something, a httle money or owned a little 
Jand, they were made the common enemy by all factions. As a con- 
sequence these people have been driven out, and are to-dav on this 
side of the line, right here in the United States, hoping and praving 
in their own way that a remedy will be found some day to give back 
to Mexico the peace and prosperity that Mexico once enjoyed. 

Mr. Krarrvn. Coming back to Mr. Bryan, what was the first indi- 
cation of his attitude toward Americans in Mexico that you received? 

Mr. Srarrery. It was August 27, 1913, when we received or at 
least our consular agents received that famous telegram advising all 
Americans to get out of the country and to stav out until conditions 
were improved: and that telegram was so worded that he actually 
ordered vou out bv intimating that if you remained there you would 
get vour country into trouble by remaining there. 

Mr. Kearrur. He appealed to vour patriotic sentiments? 

Mr. SLATTERY. le appealed to vour patriotic sentiments to get out 
a the country so as not to endanger your Government by remaining 
there. ` 
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Mr. KearruL. What was the event occurring at that time that 
seemed to bring forth this telegraphic order? 

Mr. SLATTERY. You will recall that it was in February, or just 
prior to the inauguration of Mr. Wilson as President, that President 
Madero and Pino Suarez and the whole Madero cabinet were over- 
thrown by Huerta, and just prior to the inauguration of Mr. Wilson 
as President Mr. Madero. was assassinated. Then followed those 
davs of the Huerta régime. We Americans in Mexico, seeing the 
difference between Huerta and everything that preceded Huerta, 
from de la Barra’s time down, realized that we had a strong man for 
President of the Republic, and deep down in our hearts we were all 
hoping that Mr. Wilson would recognize Mr. Huerta. 

Mr. Kearrcu. Right there, what was the sentiment of the Mexi- 
can people generally with regard to Huerta? 

Mr. aeons All over our section of the country, every place 
where I traveled, every place where I went, the hope and the desire 
was for Gen. Huerta. I will say that outside of those who were 
actually engaged in looting and pillaging, the sentiment would be 
unanimous. So, as I was saying, we were all hoping that Gen. 
Huerta would be recognized as provisional president. Then, lke 
a bolt of lightning out of a clear sky, came the message from the 
President of the United States that he would not recognize Huerta, 
and shortly after that came a proclamation for us Americans to. 
get out of Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrut. You mean while Mr. John Lind had been sent to 
Mexico to ehminate Huerta from the presidenecy ? 

Mr. Suatrery. The President certainly picked—to use a slang 
expression, but it is the term we used down there—a lot of lemons 
in the representatives that he selected to represent him in Mexico, 
in the persons of Lind and Bayard Hale and others that he sent 
down there for the purpose of giving him information on the 
Mexican situation. You know John Lind’s visit to Mexico City 
was a joke, and if it were not so serious it would be a comic opera. 
He came down there with his chest thrown out, that—well, he was. 
a big fellow back in the United States, and he was coming down 
there to show those Mexicans how to do things. and he was the 
direct representative of the President, and all that sort of thing. 
He came there. Gen. Huerta met him and talked things over wit 
him, and when he left Huerta and got through with that inter- 
view that swelling in his chest evaporated very quickly. Then 
when he attempted to bribe Gen. Huerta, practically bribe him— 
vou can not call it by any other term—by saying, “If you resign, 
we will do so-and-so and so-and-so for you, and unless you do so- 
and-so, why I will go to Vera Cruz and leave,” Gen. Huerta just 
called his bluff by pulling out his watch and saying to him: “ Well, 
I think you have got about an hour and a half to make that train.” 

That is the kind of representative John Lind was. Had John 
Lind played ball with Nelson O’Shaughnessy, who was in charge 
of the embassy after Henry Lane Wilson had been recalled to the 
States, John Lind would have taken a page out of Mr. O’Shaug- 
nessy's book, and all of us would have felt better. Many of us 
were personal friends of Gen. Huerta. I knew him intimately, and 
it is pretty hard to have a man like Gen. Huerta in private con- 
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versation turn around and ridicule the kind of men that were sent 
to Mexico to represent the United States. 

Mr. Krearrun. Recurring to the notice to get out of the country, 
what would have been the effect upon the properties of Americans 
there if they had obeyed the order and left the country? 

Mr. Suatrery. Absolute ruin. Mr. Bryan must have thought that 
we could take the mines that we owned and put them on our backs 
and bring them up here to the United States. He must have thought 
that such other men as were interested im business could just close 
the door, put the key in the door, and lock it, and get out. There 
was no notice with it of any time limit or-anything of that sort, but 
to get out and get out immediately. 

To answer the question more directly, I will simply say that the 
same thing would have occurred then that has occurred now, since 
we have been forced to get out. f 

Mr. Kearrun. I was going to ask you what has happened to the 
properties of Americans who did eventually leave? 

Mr. Srarrery. That is the saddest story, I think, that has been 
written in the whole chapter of Mexico. Hundreds of Americans 
who have gone into Mexico, particularly in the mining field, with 
little or no capital, with that splendid opportunity of developin 
the country, took hold of these different little prospects such as i 
have described to you, paid their taxes and went right along and 
were all these vears developing, and then came these days from 1910, 
‘but particularly from 1914, until this Carrancista régime—one law 
of taxation following another, absolutely impossible to operate, 
until finally one by one they are compelled to let go of their proper- 
‘ties because they have not the money either to operate them or the 
money to pay the taxes on them. You can not raise a dollar, prac- 
tically, for investment in Mexico, because everybody feels the in- 
‘security of things in Mexico. Consequently, many of these boys 
who have struggled all of these years day after day—there is hardly 
n day passes that somebody is not wiped out. Those of us that have 
been fortunate are still hanging on, paying everything that comes 
along, but the great question is, When is the end going to be? 

Mr. KearruL. You are hanging on at a distance, are you not? 

Mr. Srarrery. Well, I mean hanging on to what we have at a 
distance. We can not operate. I have been compelled to let six 
very fine properties go because I have not got the money to pay for 
them. I have not got the money to pay the increased taxes on them. 
I have not got the money to live up to some of the new laws com- 
pelling me to do a certain amount of work, and as a consequence 
T had to let go six very fine properties which I have spent consid- 
‘erable money in developing. 

Mr. Kearrun. If it had been possible for vou to operate those 
properties, you could have made the payments without difficulty, 
‘could you? 

Mr. Suarrery. Why, if I had had two years more like the few 
years preceding, all of those properties would have been paying 
dividends to-day. = 

Mr. Krarrun. None of them have ever paid any dividends? 

Mr. SLATTERY. Just one of them. 

Now, then, to go back to your other question as to what damage 
has been done, I had one mine—the San Vicente mine—that it would 
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take half a million dollars to unwater. There is a 900-foot shaft, 
with 54 miles of underground works. We were forced to flee; we 
were not able to keep our men there; I was not able to live there 
myself, and as a consequence we had to abandon everything. That 
mine has filled with water. The water is now flowing out of the 
collar of the shaft. The mill has been destroyed. All of our houses 
have been demolished; not only my own house, but the houses I had 
built for my neighbors and caretakers; they have all been destroyed. 
My fine laboratory and assay office has all been destroyed. Every- 
thing that was of value has been taken away from it. Now, that 
story is the story, I suppose, that you are listening to every day; 
so why should I repeat it? 

Mr. Kearroxn. Not in respect to mines. 

Mr. SLATTERY. Of course, you will understand that one of the 
reasons, perhaps, why you have not heard more—and I suppose you 
know this, too—is that every man who comes here and says a word 
about conditions in Mexico is practically a marked man. There is 
a peculiar law down there, known as article 33, the obnoxious for- 
eigner. It is a law that the President has the power to exercise 
without explanatiorf at any time; and anyone that speaks and tells 
the truth in regard to conditions in Mexico and says anything 
against the present Government finds, for instance, an order that 
“Your mine must do so and so.” There will be some order issued 
that is absolutely impossible for you to carry out, and the next thing 
you know your property is confiscated. 

That is my condition here to-day. If my story gets out to the 
world. I am a marked man so far as I am concerned; but I want 
to sav to you right now that if what I am able to tell you here to- 
dav—and I am telling vou this under oath, all of my story—if it 
will be the means of making the American people realize what we 
have gone through in Mexico, I am willing to sacrifice every dollar 
I own in Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrun. You are also aware of the fact that the Carranza 
government has recently issued an order that no American testify- 
ing before this committee will be permitted to return to Mexico? 

fe SLATTERY. I only know that from hearsay. I never saw the 
order. 

Mr. Krearrun. That is a fact, and the committee has been very 
much embarrassed by it, particularly in getting mining men to 
testify. 

Mr SLATTERY. When I came out of Mexico in 1914 I had such a 
Jove and veneration, as it were, for the Democratic Party that all 
the way up on the trip I argued with the rest of the boys in my 
party that there was something wrong, to be patient, wait; there 
was a reason for all of it. We came up home and came down into 
Washington here with the greatest respect for everybody, hoping 
that we would be received, not as heroes—of course, not as heroes— 
but as American citizens, as men who had really risked their lives 
to carry out a principle for which all true Americans stand. 

For instance, we fellows could have remained in Mexico. All 
we had to do was to put the British flag on us. If we had put up a 
British flag on us, or a German flag, or the Italian flag, we fellows 
could have all remained there, and remained there quietly; but have 
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vou ever heard of an American in Mexico that ever deserted his 


own flag in this crisis; that ever put any other flag on him to save 
himself? 


Mr. Kearrut. I will ask you that. 

Mr. SLATTERY. I have never heard of one: and vet we have been 
called a lot of soldiers of fortune: we have been called speculators: 
we have been called gamblers. I do not know just exactly what the 
term is that we have not. been called, and all of this has been brought 
about by this preaching of William Jennings Bryan. 

I remember also, going back to his article, that he speaks of our 
soldier dead in the Mexican War that are buried in the suburbs of 
Mexico City. I know the spot very well. He tells that beautiful 
story in that article of how a representative of the Government 
every morning and everv evening raises and lowers the Stars and | 
Stripes, and how on Decoration Day flowers are put on the graves. 
Does any man know where Mr. Brvan has ever paid respect to some | 
of our dead boys that have lost their lives while he was Secretary of 
State, who refused to have their flag insulted, to have their women | 
insulted, who resented the outrages that were ‘perpetrated on them? 

Has any man ever heard of where Mr. Bryan has ever said a kind \ 
word even for those men? Instead. he has slandered them by | 
_ calling them “soldiers of fortune” and “ representatives of material 
interests.” | 

Mr. Kerarrun, What was the implication generally drawn by | 
Americans with respect to what the United States was going to do 
when that order was given to get out? 

Mr. Suarrery. You mean that order of August 27, 1913? 

Mr. KEARFUL. Yes. 

Mr. Suarrery. It was the third-time “ wolf.” We had been told 
to get out on two previous occasions by President Taft, but. of 
course, in a different kind of language. This was the third time. 
and the funny part about it was that we in Mexico never desired to 
go out. We wanted to remain there. We felt that if the big show 
was going to be pulled off—we always called it “the big show ”— 
we wanted to be there for it. None of us had any fear. In fact, 
when the proclamation came for us to get out. on the 27th of August, 
the governor of our State, in the most sarcastic proclamation that I 
ever read, sarcastically replied to that, and begged and pleaded with 
us to remain there; that if our own country could not give us pro- 
tection, he, the governor of that State, would give us protection; 
and that was Gen. Huerta’s governor, Gen. Mier. He was governor 
of our State. So. when the cry of “ wolf” came the third ‘time, we 
had a meeting in the club, and we discussed it pro and con, and the 
American consul was present ready to receive suggestions, and so on, 
and he read the cablegram two or thr ee times. 

The one thing that “seemed to stick in the craw of everybody was, 
“Your remaining there”—mind you—“ will get your Government 
into trouble.” In other words, “your remaining there will not get 
you into trouble, but it will get vour Government into trouble,” and 
that was the thing that was Sunder debate: How could we possibly 
get our Government into trouble? Any trouble we had in Mexic« 
since 1914 was given to us by the United States Government, b; 
their meddling in the affairs of the Mexican Republic. As far a 
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any troubles we got into were concerned, we could take care of our 
own troubles. When we had a bandit raid or a holdup on the trail— 
I think I know something about that kind of thing, as I have looked 
down into the barrel of a gun perhaps as often as any man in Mex- 
ico, as I always carried the pay roll myself so that I would not risk 
the life of one of my own men; I carried it for two years—we always, 
somehow or other, could take care of that kind of troubles; but once 
our Government interfered and commenced to tell the provisional 
President that he would not be recognized; commenced to tell him, 
“If you do not get out of there we will force you out of there,” 
commenced to tell some of these other officials where they were 
headed, and then finally going into Vera Cruz for the purpose of 
stopping the landing of arms from the Ypiranga, which the whole 
world knows were landed three or four days later at the port of 
Mexico, and then sacrificed the lives of 19 splendid American boys 
by that foolish piece of business—as I say, our troubles to-day, and 
the disrespect that is shown us to-day, are not because of what the 
Americans in Mexico did, but what the United States Government 
did in Mexico. 

Mr. Krearrou. You had this meeting at the American Club, and 
what did you decide to do? 

Mr. SLATTERY. Well, we discussed this thing from every angle. . 
We had altogether in that section of the country about 700 people, 
American men, women, and children, and J think there were about 
230 American men present at the meeting, something thereabouts. 
The discussion was: “ This is the third time. There will be no 
action.” and they just seemed to be undecided; and I got up and I 
said, “ Well, gentlemen, I do not want any man here to think I am 
Jenving my own country, but as this seems to be a question of getting 
my country into trouble, I think that for the time being I will align 
myself with a country that nobody seems to care to have anything to 
do with,” and I said, “ That is the country that is known as Ireland,” 
and I got a green flag with a harp on it out there, and said, “ That 
will be my country temporarily. I do not think that will get any- 
body into trouble.” The consequence was, they elected me Irish 
consul, you might say, there that afternoon, and they became my- 
subjects temporarily. So we remained there, and we went about our 
business. Those succeeding days we seemed to be on more friendly 
terms with the Government because of our remaining there—I mean 
the Mexican Government. 

Mr. KearFc,. That was Huerta’s government? 

Mr. Suatrrery. That was Huerta’s government. 

Mr. KearFut. Did you receive protection from the Huerta govern- 
ment ! 

Mr. Starrery. Oh, yes; absolutely. Then things went along all 
right, of course, up until the following April, 1914. 

Mr. KearroL. Did anything happen that showed there was any 
real necessity for any American to leave the country ? 

Mr. Suatrery. Absolutely nothing; and it was the old story. if 
you recall it. of trouble taking those that did go away. Thev left, 
and they lost thousands and thousands of dollars in their flight. be- 
cause they took the order seriously. They got out, and of course 
their houses were sacked and looted while they were gone, and they 
suffered considerable damage. 
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Mr. Krearrct. When was the next order to get out of Mexico? 

Mr. Suatrery. The next order came on about the 21st of April, 
1914, and it came in the shape of a message that the fleet commander 
at Tampico had been ordered to have Huerta salute the flag by sunset 
of the 20th, I think of the 20th. and unless that order was complied 
with the armed forces of the United States would compel that 
salute. That cablegram was received 224 hours after it was sent 
from Washington. We were called together by the American consul 
and the contents of that cablegram was made plain to all of us, and 
we felt that at last something definite was going to take place. 

Many of us went down to the cable offices to send cablegrams home 
and get a line on what was going on. It was then that we had the 
first intimation that there was trouble. The man in the cable office 
refused to accept or deliver any cables. 

That afternoon you could see in the faces of everybody the an- 
tagonistic feeling of the people. At this time we did not know what 
had taken place. That evening, the night of the 20th or 21st, con- 
ditions grew worse, and we could hear “ Death to the Gringos,” the 
old battle cry. The consequence was, the next morning we learned 
that Vera Cruz had fallen. 

Then there was a wide expression of opinion as to really what we 
. Should do, and after discussing the matter very thoroughly, and 
taking the matter up directly with the governor of the State, the 
governor of the State said the best thing to do would be take our 
women and children to the seacoast town of Manzanillo. He said, 
“ We have always been good friends and I don’t like to make war on 

ou, but if vou see fit to return I will be forced to make war on you. 

ut in any case I want to see that you get safely to the port with 

our wives and children. Your country has made war on Mexico. 

our country has invaded our soil and have killed a number of our 
citizens.” 

And he went on in that way of his, describing what he considered 
insults to the Mexican people; at the same time, however, telling us 
he would do everything he possibly could to aid us to get out. 

With those facts before us we realized that we were up against a 
different proposition than we were ever up against before. Mob rule 
was one thing, but mob rule with the government behind it was some- 
thing else. Notwithstanding the fact, as I have stated, that we 
took care of ourselves, yet we knew that they could put cannon in 
the streets and on the housetops and could blow all the places of 
safety to smithereens. In addition to that, we also felt that he had 
acted so kindly and so decently toward us that, after all, we should 
take him at his word. Then again, the matter of what we would 
have accomplished ourselves by the sacrifice of one American life 
would perhaps not be worth it, because we were not an army, we 
were just simply a part of the American population that was in 
Mexico. So we decided to get out, and go to Manzanillo, which was 
a port down on the Pacific side. 

fr. Kearrux.. How far distant from where you were? 

Mr. Suatrery. About 160 miles or thereabouts. Oh, it is more 
than that. It must be at least 300 miles. 

Mr. KearroL. How long did the trip take in ordinary time? 

Mr. Suatrery. In ordinary times it took about 12 hours to make 
the trip. 
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So we decided to assemble and make our getaway; that is, go to 
the port. We felt probably our warships were in the harbor, be- 
cause they had been there three or four days before. Some of the 
officers and men we had entertained in our own homes. They had 
been there for two years. We decided that we would close up every- 
thing and go down to Manzanillo and put our women and children 
on board the ships, and those who desired to return might do so. 

Mr. Kearruut. Did you leave the property in the hands of 
Mexicans? 

Sar SLATTERY. Yes. Do you want me to digress there and tell 
that! 

Mr. KearFuL. I think it would be well to state that. 

Mr. SLarrery. When the word came I called the storekeepers to- 
gether that I have mentioned before. I had $7,000 in the safe. I 
turned the $7,000 over to these storekeepers, and said, “ I want you 
to take care of my men while I am away. Í do not know how long 
I will be gone, but I want my people to come to the store and get 
what they desire, and you take it out of this $7,000, and when that is 
out I will send you some more money.” I figured to be gone only a 
very short time. I thought surely our coming into Vera Cruz, and 
not only coming into Vera Cruz but would come on into Mexico, 
come on into Tampico, and come down from the north. I thought 
they would go all the way; that no sane man would ever believe 
that they would simply go into Vera Cruz and stop, but they 
stopped just the same. So then I made all these arrangements with 
the men, and my own men begged me to stay there. 

Mr. Kearrot. They were loyal in the face of that condition, 
were they? 

Mr. Suarrery. They begged me absolutely to remain there; that 
they would give me every protection and so on, and appealed to me 
to stay; and I knew from the things that have followed that their 

romises would have been kept to give me protection, if I desired 
it. But, anyhow, I fixed everything up and came away. 

Mr. Kearrun. Proceed with the story of your trip. 

Mr. Suarrery. We assembled on that morning, I think of the 22d, 
from our various homes to the railway station. The lid was off, 
as we used the expression, and the whole town seemed to be up 
acainst it. Some of our best friends, as it would seem, not only 
pitied us but ridiculed us, that we were running away. They all 
looked upon us as in flight; that here are these braggadocio Ameri- 
cans that never had any fear, and are now running at the first sign 
of trouble. 

We proceeded down to the railroad station. Coach after coach 
with Americans in them were held up, women and children were 
jostled about. The particular coach I was riding in, the mob at- 
tempted to hold it up, but by a little show of firearms we compelled 
the driver to take his choice of driving ahead and forcing his horses 
through the mob, or else to be quietly laid away in some quiet spot. 
He decided to go ahead, driving it, rather. 

We got down to the railroad station and suddenly an order came 
that that train was not to go; that the train was needed for the mov- 
ing of troops. Here we were, all huddled together in that railroad 
Station. the mob on all sides of us, and we came back to the Cosmo- 
polita Hotel, which was just across the street. 
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By this time the fury was just at its height. The mob stood out- 
side the hotel, using the vilest kind of language, practically goading 
our people into resentment. Our men were not used to that kind of 
thing. I had lived a long time in Mexico, and knew what they 
would do, and I finally appealed to them that we were without 
organization, and it seemed to me every man was running the thing 
to suit himself; that one wild act might cause immense trouble; and 
that we should get down to an organization and select. men to lead, 
men in whom we had confidence to lead, and to be guided by all 
orders that would be issued. 

In consequence, I was selected to be the leader of that party, and 
I will say that every man, woman, and child obeved to the last 
letter every order that was given. The principal order that I gave 
was that no matter what was said to us, no matter how they handled 
us, that we would not make reply and not use any display of fire- 
arms or go into a fight of any description, with one exception, and 
that was if they put a hand on any of our American women, then 
that order did not remain in force. 

There were all sorts of threats of what they were going to do to 
our women, but we felt up until that time we would hold our 
position and keep cool. And I am happy to testify to-day that that 
was the kind of men I was associated with, and the kind of men 
that have been ridiculed in this country by our own Government 
officials. 

The train didn’t go. We were then foreed by changed circum- 
stances to get out of the hotel. It was a British-owned hotel. It 
was owned by a Britisher, and we were practically placing a boy- | 
cott, as it were, on the hotel by remaining there. What I mean 1s, 
the impression would be gotten out that the hotel had taken us in, 
and that years afterwards the hotel would suffer because of that, 
because Mexicans, as a rule, never forget a wrong. 

Mr. Kearrun. Or a fancied wrong. 

Mr. SLATTERY. Or a fancied wrong. At just about this time, 
Percy Holmes, the British vice consul. came along, and we got into 
a discussion. He knew I was on friendlv relations with some of 
the officials in Mexico City. particularly Mr. O’Shaughnessy; and 
he said if I would take the full responsibilitv—would not put him in 
bad—we could all go out to the British consulate. 

Well, it was a pretty hard thing to do. particularly for an Irish- 
man, to go under the protection of the British flag. At the same 
time, I did not have myself to consider. I had the lives of my people 
to consider; and we went out. and there we prepared for siege. We 
dug trenches, connected a water supply to the house, tapped the gas 
mains, so that we had a good flow of gas coming in. We had prac- 
tically 800 people living in that house. In five or six hours we had 
evervbody as comfortable as we could make them. We cooked and 
ate our meals there. and for a while it was like a picnic. 

Then at night time, that same night, the mob kept up its fury, 
and about 10 or 11 o'clock word came to me that the Germans were 
down town celebrating with the Mexicans, and telegrams were being 
shown around how the Germans had assisted in the sinking of the 
Louisiana and some of our other battleships. The way the report 
came that day was that in the fight that had taken place the battle- 
ship Louisiana was cunk. and one or two of our other battleships got 
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so scared with the fine marksmanship of the naval cadets in the 
Mexican Navy that they ran away and were beached on the coast; 
that their troops were then occupying Galveston, Houston, and New 
Orleans, and were on their way to Washington. Oh, it was great, 
the stories that appeared in the papers. By the way, I have those 
papers right with me, if you would like to look at them. It was the 
funniest thing that I ever read. That is, it was funny then. It is 
worse than our comic supplements that appear in the Sunday papers. 
You can look them over, about the Louisiana being sunk. 

Mr. Kearrouu. I am familiar with the newspaper stories regarding 
that matter. . 

Mr. Suarrery. Then came young Ahumada, the son of a former 
governor of the State. Young Ahumada was educated in the United 

tates. He was educated in Harvard, and lived in the United States 
for years. He came out just about 11 o’clock at night. He always 
remained friendly right up to the last minute, but he said, throwing 
out his chest, “ We are putting it all over you fellows. I have just 
got a telegram from my father.” He showed me the telegram. is 
ather was a Mexican senator. The telegram was from Mexico City, 
that the Louisiana was sunk, and these other battleships had been 
leached because of their fear. He was very much perturbed about us. 

I just mention this little sidelight to show you, here was a man 
educated in the United States, at Harvard, lived here for a great 
many years, and with his intelligence he would believe rumors such 
es I have recited to you. Now, you can imagine the poor illiterate 
mind, the poor ignorant fellow, when he received that word, how it 
helped to fan the flame of passion, and so on. 

could not believe that story about the Germans sinking the bat- 
tleships, or pela to sink the battleships, or that they were cele- 
brating with the Mexicans in the cantinas. We had a kind of an 
underlying agreement with all foreigners, French, English, Span- 
ish, Italian, and Germans, that if any trouble came everybod 
would naturally be taken for gringos, it being hard to tell the dif- 
ference between an American and a Britisher, and so on, and we 
would all get together. And when the trouble came the French im- 
mediately volunteered, the British and all the others were absolutely 
at our disposal, but the Germans never came near us. At first I 
thought it was that old law of self-preservation, that they were look- 
ing out for themselves, and paid no attention to it. Then when I 
heard some of the names mentioned, I said, “ No; that is not true.” 
So I wanted to make sure about it, and I went down town to see for 
myself, and I found in the La Fama Italiana cantina and the Pa- 
lacio cantina, here they were celebrating, all the Mexicans and the 
Germans. Even then I didn’t think anything of it. I simply 
thought, “ Well, oh, boy, you are just four-flushing in order to save 
yourself.” 

So it was not until this late war that I then understood what was 
meant by German propaganda; and then I understood why the 
Germans remained away from us; and then I understood why the 
Germans intermarried down there; and then I understood many 
things which I have never understood before about German interests 
in Mexico. 

Well, to go back to my story, we had some night of it; up all 
night—the men—and the next day we were informed we could go 
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to the railroad station, and a train would be waiting for us. Just 
before we started one of the most prominent lawyers in town came 
to me and told me the Quesaria bridge had been blown up and that 
we were taking chances going down. I then insisted that we must 
have a safe-conduct—that we must have Federal soldiers on our train. 
The governor received the request through the British consul. He 
would not deal with our consul or with us. It always had to be 
through the British consul. ‘So we started, with the troops and the 
howling of the mob, in a wild flight to the seaport. When we came 
to Zaccaleo the train was stopped, and all kinds of names were 
hurled at us. And then they capped the climax. The beautiful 
American flag—and vou know the flag is always the most beautiful 
when you are in trouble, because every star means something to you, 
and every bar means something to you—and I remember how they 
took that flag and made that circle and applied a match to it and 
burned it. 

You can imagine the feelings of every man, woman, and child on 
board the train, with that mob and soldiers out there, and as we 
started, the stones and bricks were thrown into the windows. 

Well, we breathed a sigh of relief after we pulled out of that 
place. Every man remained cool. We started off, and with the 
exception of the burning of the flag, a repetition occurred at every 
station on the way down. We came into Colima, and we ran across 
the order of Gen. Delgadillo. the governor of the State. I don’t 
know whether you ever saw that order or not, but it was an order 
where he gave us 48 hours to get out of the country, and if you 
didn’t get out in 48 hours you had to become a Mexican citizen or 
something desperate would happen to you. 

Mr. Kearru. Have you a copy of the original order? 

Mr. Suatrery. This copy was given to Mr. Stadden, vice consul, 
and I presume it is in his report to the State Department, if any- 
body is ever able to find it. 

Mr. Kearruu. This is written in Spanish. Will you please read 
it into the record in English? 

Mr. Suatrery. It says: 

The citizen general of the State of Colima ordains to be communicated to 
you that I have conceded 48 hours from 12 o’clock this day for all individuals 
of North American citizenship to leave this country or to become Mexican 
citizens. I communicate this to vou for your information. Liberty and con- 
stitution. Dated at Manzanillo, the 2d day of April, 1914. 

I do not think this ever saw the light of day before in Government 
circles. It has always been denied, but this is a true copy of the 
original. 

We came down to Colima, and were confronted there with that 
48-hour order. That time had expired, and when our train came 
into Colima, which is the capital of that State, it was held up, and 
a general of the army boarded the train and he made a speech to us. 
He told us what a fine soldier he was, his love of his country, etec., the 
honor he had for the splendid Americans that have been in his coun- 
try, but he says: “ Your country is at war with my country.” “ This 
is a train supposed to be a safe conduct, given to vou as a safe con- 
duct. and you are traveling like an army. You all have firearms.” 
He finally said, “I can not let you go through my State.” We had 
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passed from Jalisco into this other State. He said, “ We can not 
permit you to go through as an army. You are practically com- 
batants.” So he made us a beautiful speech, and then ordered us to 
give up our firearms. 

I immediately called a council and asked our boys what the 
thought. Our opinion was unanimous that it was a double-cross. 
said: “It is true. but here we are in a box car, with a mob on each 
side of us, soldiers all around us, and he has given us 48 hours to get 
out of the country and the time is up. We may kill some of them, if 
a fight takes place, but they will get some who are near and dear to 
us. Let us give him the benefit of the doubt and take him at his 
word.” So we gave up our firearms. He liked my gun so well that 
he strapped it on himself. I never will forget that particular inci- 
dent. 

After he got the guns, he went out on the station platform and he 
told the crowd that if that train was not out of there in 20 minutes 
the mob could do with us what they desired. Then action had to be 
taken, and taken qutck. I saw the station master and train dis- 
patcher, and finally got hold of the man that was supposed to be 
1esponsible for running the train. I went to him and I appealed to 
him to let us through. He refused to budge. Knowing some of the 
tactics of those men in high places down there, I said: “I will tell 
vou What I will do. I will give you $350, all the money I have in my 
possession, 1f you will let this train through. Get us out of this 
station. It is only 20 miles outside. Let us get through.” The 
cate worked. The United States Government paid that same $350 
ater on. 

Mr. KrarruL. The United States Government did pay the $350? 

Mr. Strarrery. They paid all these bills. We paid the $350, and 
he permitted that train to move, much to the amazement of the gov- 
ernor and everybody else that was in the station. 

Now, from that point we were absolutely helpless. There was not 
a vun in our entire party, but we were only a short distance from the 
coat of Manzanillo, and we started for Manzanillo. We arrived at 
Manzanillo at midnight, long after midnight, and instead of being 
greeted by the “ jackies ” that we expected to see around there, as we 
thought Manzanillo had fallen also, we were met by a mob far worse 
than anything we had yet encountered. 

We also expected at least to see the American consul. We had 
telegraphed him we were coming. But, as I say, we arrived at 
Manzanillo, and we did not have a friendly face to greet us. There 
was an American consulate there, on a little knob upon the hill. I 
got our little party together and moved up, and here they were all 
around us, saying all sorts of things. We got up into that little 
place, and you would have to pass through a similar experience to 
realize what we went through with 239 people living in those three 
rooms all that night. We slept on the floor, those that were able to- 
sleep. Just as close as close could be, no word from anybody, not a 
friendly word from anybody; but outside was “death to the Grin- 
gos” from the howling mob. 

Right next door down in the hollow was Simpson's Hotel. That 
place had been looted, as I found, and all the liquors in the place had 
been drunk up. So it was a wild, drunken mob. Speeches were 
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made, that we could hear, of what they were going to do, how they 
were going to massacre us, etc. - 

The next morning we saw out in the harbor. just at daybreak, the 
outlines of a little tramp steamer, and immediately we tried to get 
into communication with that boat. We found on investigation that 
it was a tramp steamer, which was in the Chinese trade, and had on 
board 334 Chinamen. It was flving the German flag. It was called 
the Marie, a little 3,300-ton boat, that was bringing over 334 China- 
men to land in Mexico; but, on account of the quarantine regula- 
tions, it had to stay outside the harbor limits until the 10 days’ time 
had expired before they could land and take on food and provisions. 

It was time for us to get in communication with some one, so I 
made up my mind to go myself to the general commanding the 
troops. I went up to his office, accompanied by Arthur Earnest, 
right through that mob; the most bitter experience I ever had was 
the going through that crowd. We went in and saw him, and as 
soon as he saw us he began right away to insult me. Then I started 
in to give him my story. I told him what T wanted. I told him 
that our helpless men, women, and children only wanted a breath of 
fresh air; that I only desired to get my people out on board that 
boat; that his own Government gunboat was in the harbor, and we 
could not get away if they wanted to hold us; that we wanted to get 
on the boat so we could get some fresh air and some water to drink; 
that some of our folks had not had anything to eat since the day 


before. 

He asked me what I wanted him to do. He asked me if I wanted 
him to go up and entertain us. He said: “ Don’t you know your 
Government is at war with my Government? Iam glad to see you 
suffering, and I want you to suffer. The more you suffer the better 
I will enjoy it.” 

I happened to have in my possession a pass from Gen. Mier, which 
T had received but a few days prior to the outbreak of the hostilities. 
We were having some trouble at the mines, and there was a battle 
going on every day, and the government thought somebody was 
carrying information, so they put an embargo on the road, and that 
meant there was to be no travel over the road. So I appealed to Gen. 
Mier, who was a friend of mine, and he gave me this pass. 

Mr. Krarrut. That is a safe conduct, is it not? 

Mr. Siatrervy. Practically a safe conduct. 

Mr. KrarFftL. Dated April 7, 1914, signed by Gen. Mier! 

Mr. SLATTERY. Gen. Mier himself. So I presented that. It was a 
risky thing to do, because it was two weeks before the uprising that 
I had received it, but I presented it. This seal in the corner is all I 
wanted him to get a glance at. I knew this man at Manzanillo was 
of very much lower rank than Gen. Mier. So I told him that Gen. 
Mier had given me that, and that if I had thought that was the 
way Gen. Mier’s orders were to be respected I would not have shown 
that document. 

As soon as he saw that document he immediately changed, and he 
told me that he did not have anything to do with it but that the 
jefe politico was in charge. I located the jefe politico at the Simp- 
son hotel, with 30 other scoundrels, and I never saw men that could 
possibly become so intoxicated in my life. These fellows were all 
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well armed, with belts full of cartridges. I picked out the jefe the 
first of all. They started in to say what they were going to do with 
us, among themselves, to send me back as a horrible example. But 
I stayed with the jefe and told him the general wanted to see him. 
I did that because I wanted to get the two leading officials together 
and see which one was lying to me. I was not going to be chasing 
all over Manzanillo in that mob. . 

When I got the two together the jefe said, “ You wished to see 
me?” The general said, “ No; no.” I said,“ Yes; you sent for him.” 
He said, “No; I didn’t.” I said, “Maybe I do not understand 
Spanish well enough.” He said, “ There is nothing wrong with your 
Spanish. You can talk good Spanish.” 

I said, “ Gentlemen, I am going to be plain with you. I want my 
people on board the ship, and I want no more trouble. I will give 
you 1,000 pesos if you will give me the privilege of putting my 
people on board the ship.” 

here is the receipt for that $1,000. I knew it was a question of 
money. I knew you could get anything out of those in authority 
with money in a crisis like this. i felt that I was not taking any 
chances in doing it, because I figured I could get away with it, and 
the $1,000 worked, because when we went out after my interview an- 
order was issued to put our party on board this ship. 

We had to pass through a single file with this mob on either side 
of us. They formed a lane, and we had to go through it, and all the 
vile things that were ever uttered by human beings, those things were 
said to our women and to our children and to ourselves. We 
marched down that lane and got to the dock. They then started in 
to search us, to see that we were taking no firearms and no silver 
or gold out of the country. Everybody had to spread what posses- 
sions they had out on the dock, and they went through them just 
iN same as if they were looting and pillaging in some of the raids 

saw. 

The ship was out quite a distance in the harbor, and we had to 
transport our people in little lighters. We put our women and chil- 
dren on the shi first, and put one man to go back and forth, so as 
to be sure that the fellow who was running the gasoline launch would 
not get funny. 

After we had landed our people on board the ship, there were 
just 16 men left on the dock ready to be taken on the boat, and there 
was a commotion of some kind, which we afterward learned to be 
the signal that a warship was coming. The whole population be- 
came excited. That general came down on the dock on horseback, 
with his soldiers, about 1,200 of them, and charged all over that 
dock. They forced the 16 of us back over on the railroad track, up 
to the consulate and then back from the consulate to the railroad 
track. where they had a train under steam with flat cars. 

And here was the prettiest example they gave us of what they 
were going to do with American invaders. The night before they 
were telling us how they were going to shed the last drop of blood 
to defend their patria and here, at the first sign of an American - 
warship the whole kit and crew were running to the flat cars, with 
a train steamed up ready to pull away, and we fellows on board those 
cars were to be carted away with them and held as hostages. 
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After two hours we found it was not a warship at all, and we 
were brought back to the dock. While we were there they gave us 
what they said was something to go back home and tell. That some- 
thing was to line us up in a semicircle, and they went into the Ameri- 
can consulate and took down the three American flags that were on 
the wall and put them on the ground, and those soldiers marched 
over those flags. If you turned vour eves away you got a punch with 
a bavonet or the butt of a gun to make you keep your head up and 
look at it. They did that for 15 or 20 minutes. Then one of the girls 
of the street down there with the soldiers came up and put the torch 
to the flags, ht the match to it, and those flags were burned in our 
faces, while we listened to the insults of the soldiers and the mob. 
Thev took the ashes and threw them in our faces and said, “ We have 
insulted your women, burned your flag, and thrown the ashes in vour 
face. What must we do to make you fight? ” 

Í have told that story and put it in writing. Tere is a copy of the 
story complete, dated the 12th day of June, 1914, and handed to Mr. 
Bryan, your then Secretary of State, and he dignified that story with 
a three-line letter, which reads: “ My secretary has handed me your 
report on conditions in Mexico, just prior to mv leaving, and I wish 
to thank you for it. T have not had time to read it yet, but expect to 
do so shortly.” The “ yet” has never arrived, because he has never 
answered it. And notwithstanding that. for the four weeks following 
the time that report was given to Mr. Bryan the newspapers carried 
the story that he was out delivering chautauqua lectures; and yet he 
did not have time to listen to the story of 16 Americans being com- 
pelled to witness the desecration of his own flag. 

We got on hoard that boat, and we found that it was a tramp 
steamer, 334 Chinamen on board, only 9 cabins. The captain of the 
ship, Theodore Davidson. said that he would take us out of danger, 
because the chances were that our fleet must be in the close vicinity. 

Mr. Krarrcun. What was his nationality? 

Mr. Srarrery. He said he could not take us to the States, because 
he did not have food and provisions, and did not have any water; 
that the water in his tank was low, and he could not replenish it 
until the 10 days’ quarantine regulations were up. 

So we started some scouts out and bought something, some eggs, 
some rice and flour, and things of that sort. We brought them on 
board the ship ourselves, through friendly native servants that we 
had brought along with our party. l 

We got out on the high seas, expecting, of course, to see one of 
our warships. But there was no warship in sight. It then became 
a question of handling the ship. The captain, hearing that I had 
been in charge of the party, asked me to also take charge of the 
ship. He said that he would sce to steering the ship, but as far as 

the keeping of health and regulations and rules, he would look to 
me, notwithstanding the fact that he had two American consuls 
on board. We selected a committee of 25 or 30 men to police the 
ship. We kept the Chinamen down under the decks, and we took 
the top decks. The 269 men, women, and children slept on that 
top deck. We ate twice a day, a meal consisting of bread and 
potatoes. Breakfast was the same as our afternoon meal. 

The water we had on board—we put a man in charge of the 
water, and he used to parcel out little drinks of water about that 
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hig. The most pathetic thing in the world, if vou want to see 
real pathos, something which will really touch your heart, is to be 
in charge of a tank of water when it is ier and to see little kiddies 
coming up and begging for a second drink, and you can’t give it 
tothem. That was what we had to go through on that ship. 

We picked up the Albany about the third or fourth day, sup- 
posed to be the flagship of the fleet. 

Mr. KearruL. The American fleet? 

Mr. Suirrery. The American fleet, the Pacific Flest. We hailed 
the -lZbany, and they came to, and a boat was lowered and came 
over and asked what we wanted. We said “ First of all, if it is 
possible, to take us aboard. If you can not do that, give us food, 
provisions, and water, and give us blankets. Our people do not have 
any blankets.” The boat went back to the ship, and in a short time 
came back and said, “ We have instructions to give you food or pro- 
visions, or to furnish you with blankets. We can not take you on 
board. We will radio some of the transports that are coming down 
to be on the lookout for you.” No transport ever received that 
radio, if it was ever given, because we didn’t see anything until we 
reached San Diego, Calif. 

a Kearruut. What were the sanitary conditions on board the 
at? 

Mr. SLATTERY. There were only three toilets on the entire ship. 
One on each side of the ship, and one down in the hold. The one 
down in the hold we turned over to the Chinamen. Of the other two, 
we took one side for the men and one side for the women. And in 
order to keep that sanitary condition, keep everything just right, we 
put a man on guard. It was a very delicate thing to do, but for- 
tunately our women understood, and we had it guarded so as to 
see that the thing was properly flushed and everything was kept 
clean and all that sort of thing. 

The funny. thing about it, we had a sort of bulletin that we type- 
wrote and put out on the ship, and when you read it now it is very 
funny. This was one of the rules and regulations that we put up on 
board so as to keep it in sanitary condition. For instance, it says: 

Buckets of water will be stationed at different points on the ship for washing 
Purposes, Salt water will be used, because we find it necessary to conserve 
fresh water for drinking purposes only. 


So we arrived at San Diego, and we expected to see everybody keen 
on the war situation, because of the bulletin we had received from 
the Aony. It was stated in this bulletin they gave us: 

The following word was brought to the ship this morning from the United 
States Cruiser Albany, that President Wilson has received a communication 
Simed by all the South American Republics, asking him to cease hostilities, 
and that they would use their good offices to bring about a peaceful solution 
of the problem. President Wilson replied he had not heard from Mexico, and 
was waiting for a reply on conditions, and when that was received if he found 
that any outrages had been committed on American citizens, the combined 
nations of the world would not prevent him from intervening. 


That message was brought to us. Naturally, when we arrived in 
San Diego and we saw the flags flying, we thought war was on. In- 
stead, we found it was simply a celebration of the G. A. R. or some 
anniversary or something out there, and instead of hostilities being 
on they were arbitrating the situation up in Buffalo. 
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Now, what we considered the most shameful treatment of all, was 
the reception we received was on our arrival in San Diego. Some of 
us had not had our clothes off for 10 days. We did not, of course, 
look like polished dudes. We had a growth of beard on our faces, 
and had been washing in salt water, and you do not shave very well 
in salt water. We looked like a lot of tramps when we arrived at San 
Diego, and that is the way we were treated. We were treated as such 
by the representatives of the Government who were spending that 
part of the fund which had been appropriated to take care of the 
refugees that were coming out of Mexico. For instance, they were 

iving 25 cents a meal for each person, and allowing them 25 cents 

or a ay lodging. When I heard of that—as soon as I arrived 
in San Diego, I thought our troubles were over, and I immediatel 
went to a hotel. A short time afterwards, I was phoned for, and {f 
was told of this condition, and I went down and I found the condi- 
tion to be so. When I protested against it, I was told, “ You are 
nothing but a lot of tramps anyhow. You had no right to go to 
Mexico or to remain in Mexico, and whatever suffering you have been 
put to was simply coming to you.” That was the sort of reception we 
received. It was bad enough to get that handed to you down south 
of the Rio Grande, but when your own people tell you that when you 
come back to God’s country, it puts you in a different humor. 

So I looked up the leader of that whole program—I think it was 
Baughman, some name like that; anyway, he was a banker, the 
Baughman Trust Co., or something of that sort. I said to him,“ this 
party represents a total investment in Mexico of $27,000,000. Now, 
they have been through a heavy strain, and they are not thinking just 
right, and for God’s sake don’t treat them like a lot of tramps. Put 
them in a hotel and treat them like white people. They can pay for 
it, but they are not just ready yet to make their minds function. 
They are just acting like a lot of children.” 

I made that appeal to him, and the consequence was that he did a 
little better for everybody, excepting that his instructions were from 
the State Department to send them back second class. In other 
words, no first-class transportation could be paid for out of this 
money, but we were all looked upon as second-class cattle. 

From that day to this I have never accepted a dollar from the 
United States Government. I mean by that, that I refused to get 
back anything I had spent from the moment of my arrival in San 
Diego, I refused his offer to pay my transportation home. I have 
on more than one occasion been invited to go out on the lecture plat- 
form and tell of these outrages, for which I would be paid, and I 
have refused, and I have refused to accept money for such lectures. 
I have been asked to write newspaper articles, for which I would 
receive pay, and I have refused to accept pav for them. You have 
asked me to come here and vou have said if I would come you would 
pay my expenses. I will tell you now, I will not accept any expenses 
you can pay me for the very reason that I never want to have it said 
that, when my story is presented to the world, “ He is an ingrate: 
he has received this or that, and he is commercializing his knowledge 
of Mexico,” and all that sort of thing. 

So our people were treated in that way, by our own Government. 
We met the refugees from San Francisco, also those who came to 
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New Orleans and Houston, and heard their stories, and then we 
formed a committee to come down here to Washington. 

Well, I had the feeling, with a Democratic administration in 
office, that the proper people to visit would be Democratic Congress- 
men and Democratic Senators. So I started to interview some of 
them. A feeling came over me one day that Peary did not discover 
the north pole at all. It seemed to me it was right here in Wash- 
ington, so far as one American was concerned. 

it was not until I ran across one Congressman, who was per- 
sona non grata at the White House because he had voted against 
the tariff bill, against the Underwood bill, that any Democrat would 
be interested in our cause, because the present administration was 
fixed in its ideas in regard to Mexico, and any man who came here 
with a story such as mine would not be listened to. | 

I happened to learn that John Callan O’Laughlin was living here, 
and I concluded I would look him up. I remembered going down 
on the train with him in Mexico when he had his famous interview 
with Mr. Diaz. So I looked him up, and Mr. O’Laughlin made 
arrangements for me—I do not know through what channel—to see 
the Secretary of State. I came over at 10 o’clock in the morning 
and the Secretary was too busy to see me, notwithstanding the fact 
that an appointment had been made. I just managed to see him 
us he came out. I was in that big room and he came out of a 
little room on the side and snapped me off with a statement some- 
thing like this, as near as I can recall it: “ Well, you were told to 
get out of Mexico on the 27th of last August. Why didn’t you get 
out?” That was the sort of reception I got; and then I commenced 
to meet some of the other boys from Mexico and their treatment was 
about the same. 

One night I ran into Judge McConville, a resident of Washington, 
whom I knew in Mexico very well. He used to come down there and 
spend the winter there, he and his wife, and I got to know them very 
well. So I mentioned to him why I was here. I met him with two 
other gentlemen, Mr. Hoeing and Dr. Gleason, who were on the 
committee with me. Then he arranged an interview through Con- 
oo Addison Smith, with Senator Borah and Congressman 

ondell. 

E KerarFuL. Borah and Mondell are both Republicans, are they 
not £ 

Mr. SLarrery. Senator Borah, of Idaho. I would not describe 
them as Republicans, but I would call them red-blooded Americans. 

Mr. KearruL. They are not Democrats? 

Mr. Statrery. I will still stick to my statement, that they are red- 
blooded Americans. In any case, to give them a political term, they 
are not Democrats. 

I will never forget my interview with Senator Borah. It was on 
the balcony of the Senate. He listened to me. I did the talking for 
the committee. I was asked to do the talking. He asked some ques- 
tions, and he got up with his two hands behind his back, and he 
turned to me and said: “ If you had not come to me as well recom- 
mended as you have, I would think you were the most colossal liar I 
ever met.” I said to him, “Senator, what I am telling you, what I 
have told you is so true that I am willing now to deed over to you in 


® 
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fee simple every piece of property I have in Mexico, if you can fin: 
any part of my story that is not absolutely true, or is in any way 
exaggerated.” And I remember him also saying, * And yet we 
thought we knew something of conditions in Mexico.” 

We left him, and went to Congressman Mondell, who also received 
us very cordially and very patiently. He listened to our whole 
story, and the first question he asked was, “Is your story before the 
State Department?” We said, “ No; they won’t listen to us.” He 
said, “ Well, you must get it before the State Department.” I said, 
“T will never go back to the State Department.” He said, “ You 
must do it, because when one gets on the floor of Congress and thev 
are asking questions about this or that, some one will raise the point 

It will be 


and ask us if the State Department knows about this. 
difficult to do anything with it, if this matter is not in the hands of 


the State Department.” 

And it was for that reason that that story was written, that has 
never seen the light of day, that has been buried in the archives over 
there. And that was sent to Mr. Bryan. I took it to him personally, 
so as to give it to Mr. Bryan personally. He refused to see me, 
and I had to give it to his secretary. He took it, and I was com- 


pelled to write to get an acknowledgement of it. 
It was after that that Senator Borah delivered that famous speech 


of his in the United States Senate, when he recalled some of the 
incidents that are recited in our story. One particular thing was that 
any flag that flies in the air that does not respect its citizens is 
nothing but a dirty rag and should be hauled down. That speech 
put hope into every American in Mexico that there was at least one 
man who was willing to believe our side of the case. 

I suppose the newspapers will understand what I mean when I 
say this. It is not out of criticism of the press, but it seemed to 
me that even the press got a mistaken notion of it. They looked 
upon us, whether the articles were inspired or not, as if we were 


just so much riffraff. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. The late Richard Harding Davis, 
the novelist, was sent to Mexico asa special newspaper writer to tell of 
the conditions in and around Vera Cruz. The articles written by Mr. 
Davis would always wind up: “ This is the story of a refugee, and 
vou can take it for what it is worth.” It was that sting, it was that 
insinuation, that when an American in Mexico related his experience 
it was something you could take for what it was worth. Yet four 
days after he wrote that kind of an article he was caught himself. 
Here is an article he wrote, and if you compare his own story, the 

story he told in his own case, some one could very well say, “This 
is the storv of a special newspaper writer that was sent down there, 


who has met with the same experience as the Americans who have 
I recall also the time of the special newspaper 


been down there.” 

train that came, how a number of newspaper men of the United 
States accepted the invitation to come down there and see and write 
up conditions. I remember meeting those gentlemen in Guadelajara, 


thinking there might be some one from my own home town. I went 
I didn’t meet anybody I knew, but at the 


down to see the outfit. 
same time I went up and extended them the privilege of coming to 
our American club and said we would like to have the privilege of 
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entertaining them. But the consequence was we were told they 
were in charge of the Government party and could accept no invita- 
tions. Some of us had been reading some of the truck they had been 
writing, and we appealed to them to give us a chance and we would 
tell them some inside stuff. We were adventurers, soldiers of for- 
tune, and all that sort of thing, and no attention was paid to us. 

And yet, when that same outfit was caught at San Luis Potosi— 
that was the funny thing about it—they were taken around the circle 
of territory that was not having any trouble, and I volunteered to 
take them four hours from where we were standing and to show 
them a real insurrection. Anyhow, going up to San Luis Potosi, a 
part of the program slipped, and they had a real fight, and these 
fellows were captured and put in jail and were kept there about a 
week. I will never forget Lestie’s correspondent, in particular, the 
correspondent of Leslie’s Weekly. He was man enough to say that, 
“All the stuff I have been writing heretofore was simply manufac- 
tured, but had I taken the word of those that were willing to give it 
to me I could have written as I am writing now.” From that time 
on he commenced to tell it, but it took that experience for him to get 
started right. 

Another thing that is running through my mind. The curious 
thing of the whole thing has been the attitude of the American people 
toward this situation. We did not expect to be wined and dined or 
to be made heroes of, but yet when the real story is written you will 
find there were some boys down there who did deeds of valor far 
better than some for which the award of Congress was given, and 
thev have never been recognized. And instead of being treated as 
common, ordinary, everyday citizens, we were looked upon as trouble- 
makers. 

You are the ones that are causing the trouble. You fellows own oil lands, 
the mines, the investments there. You are stirring up trouble. You want your 
Government to go in there and do all this. You are nothing but troublemakers 
and we have no time for you, and our flag does not follow investments anyhow. 
You ought to have stayed back in your own country. 

I will never forget one visit in New York in 1914, and I had with 
me Jim Gibson, one of the greatest sheriffs that the Texas southwest 
ever had, a man that is in his seventies now, a man that has seen all 
the things I am telling you, a man of wonderful reputation, and a 
man who was with me in Mexico, lived with me. We were in New 
York with our committee, and we had Jim. We went out to have 
lunch. It was around 3 o’clock. The first thing we knew they com- 
menced to dance. That was something new to me—dancing at 3 
oclock in the afternoon—and I called the waiter over. I had been 
out of the country a long time. I said to him, “ What is this going 
on here? Dancing right in the middle of the floor of the restaurant, 
and at 3 o’clock in the afternoon?” He looked at me as if I was some 
horrible example escaped from the asylum, and he said, “ This is the 
business men’s dance.” I said, “ The what?” and he said, “ This is 
where these men come out and relax for an hour, from 3 o’clock to 4.” 

Then, when I saw the kind of dancing, not the old-stvle waltz, but 
this tangoing, as they call it, I will never forget the remark of Jim 
Gibson. It was very characteristic, and was a summing up in his 
mind the attitude of the American people. He said, “ By rod, the 
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patriotism of the American people has gone to their feet.” That is 
the attitude that Jim took toward that; that they were not interested, 
were so mad making money and keeping up with the wild rush of 
things that they didn’t want to be bothered, didn’t want to be 
troubled, didn’t want to hear about those troubles the Americans 
were having down there. 

So we suffered in silence, and I would like to ask the world if ever 
in the history of any nation, there has ever been a case where men, 
women, and children have suffered, suffered in silence, like the 
Americans in Mexico. 

My own wife for four years has been under the doctor’s care. 
She lived in Mexico, because she refused to desert me. She wanted 
to be right with me. She knew my future was tied up in Mexico. 
She had confidence that my people around me loved me and would 
take care of me. She suffered there. During the bandit raids time 
and time again she was in the house when it took place. She saw 
the horrible way in which these fellows went through the houses 
and looted and pillaged and destroyed. At different hours of the 

= night she would have to jump up from bed with a rifle in her hand. 
to be ready to take her stand to help defend the home. She lived 
through all that. She went through all these conditions from 
i910 to 1914. 

When she came out, as every woman on the ship will tell you, 
she was practically a mother to everybody, and yet she a young 
woman. She never went to bed at night on that trip until every- 
body was covered. She never whimpered, never complained, she 
was always standing beside me in a crisis. The most wonderful 
woman in the world. 

It was not until Villa made his famous raid on New Mexico that 
she collapsed. Then she repeated to me almost word for word the 
very same things she said to me in Manzanillo. Going back to that 
incident, when it looked as if the mob was going to get to us, she 
said to me, “T beg of you to kill me, and not let me fall into the 
hands of these people.” The night Villa made his raid on New 
Mexico, she woke up and repeated that same thing, word for word. 

For four years we have been trying to find something that will 
cure her—her nerves are shattered. I have had the best doctors I 
can find, and for four years that woman has been an invalid, the 
direct result of what she has gone through in Mexico. 

About the same time President Wilson was stricken last year, she 
had a cerebral hemorrhage and was unconscious for 41 days. She 
is Slowly recovering from that attack, so you can see what anguish 
I have suffered, yet I have remained patient and hopeful. | 

Jack Delaney, my superintendent, is to-day the inmate of a sani- 
tarium, an insane asylum, as a direct result of the strain he has 
been under. : 

Billy Hoeing, another man associated with me, died of a broken 
heart a few weeks ago, and is now buried in the lonely hills of 
Mexico. i 

I could go right on down the line showing you that Americans in 
Mexico have never committed any crimes; they have paid for every- 
thing they got, and their own Government ‘has gotten them into 


all the troubles that have taken place within the last five or six vears 
and they are passing out one by one. 
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Mr. Kearruu. Were there a number of other matters subsequent 
to that time that you have not been able to follow ? 

Mr. SLATTERY. Of course, you understand that after my wife was 
taken sick correspondence practically stopped. My wife corre- 
sponded with almost all these women. 

Mr. Kearrou. Were there a number of women and children in the 
party ? 

Mr SLATTERY. Yes. I have a letter here which I appreciate more 
than a medal. During those bad days on the ship we had a bulletin 
board, and on that board we used to put the items of interest. The 
ladies placed this paper on the board, written and signed by all the 
women on the ship. It reads: 

In appreciation: There is no circumstance nor group of circumstances that 
ean show the general character of the dramatis personne more than when 
sudden action is demanded. We have experienced it; and the spirit and dis- 
position of the American men was plainly shown. After the quick flight and 
the strenuous circumstances, when patience, endurance, bravery, diplomacy, 
and courage were necessary, Our men were not found wanting. The women 
interested are both thankful and grateful from the depths of their hearts that 
they have men to whom they have looked and have not been disappointed. 

That was signed by every woman on the ship. 

Mr. Kearrut. About how many? 

Mr. SLATTERY. About 125 to 150. 

We kept quiet, as I said, and suffered in silence and all that sort 
of thing until after Huerta was overthrown and forced out, and then 
Mr. Carranza took over the reins of government, and then came 
these attacks on the churches. I felt then that it was beyond the 
bound of reason to expect silence any longer. In other words, they 
were doing some things—making attacks upon churches—which were 
so vile that any American with red blood in his veins should talk. 
And I made up my mind that, so far as I was personally concerned, 
it was immaterial to me what happened to me, and I was going out 
to tell the story as well as I could. When the raids on the churches 
took place, I wrote to my agents down there to find out if there was 
any truth in it. The replies received were to the effect that the 
churches were closed; that some of the churches—in particular, the 
cathedral—were used as stables; that they were not only used as 
stables and barracks, but the beautiful pictures and paintings had 
been destroyed; that all those beautiful things which Catholics hold 
near and dear were being desecrated; that these outrages were being 
committed on religious orders and sisterhoods. So I made up my 
mind that if all the teachings that I had learned in my early child- 
hood meant anything to me, it was about time I put some of them 
into execution; that above everything else principle stands out in a 
mans life; that if he is going to be selfish where his own property 
is concerned, and is going to keep quiet simply because it is going 
to save himself, then real manhood goes out of a man’s life and sel- 
fi-hness takes it place. I made up my mind, irrespective of what it 
was going to cost me, I was going to go out on the public platform. 
And wherever I went I have paid my own car fare and taxi fare 
and railroad fare and hotel bills: so that no man in public or private 
life could say I was commercializing the work—getting profit from 
it. Yet the Secretary of State never made a speech while he was 
Secretary of State that he did not collect for so doing. 
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As a consequence, I remember walking into a meeting—I am a 
Catholic—I remember walking into a meeting of the Federation of 
Catholic Societies holding a session in Baltimore, and I learned 
there that even these men did not believe that such things were 
going on in Mexico. “ Well, that is hearsay. That is the word of a 
refugee.” Everybody seemed to just have that opinion of every- 
thing that came from Mexico, that it was nothing but a lot of lies. 
Even that Federation refused to believe that such things were hap- 
pening down there until I took the liberty of taking the floor. I 
had no right to be there. I was not a delegate or anything of that 
sort. I simply told them in my own way some of the things I knew. 

Then it was that a committee was appointed to see the President, 
or to convey to the President of the United States that these out- 
rages in Mexico would have to stop, or to ask him to see that they 
were stopped. Whether any action was ever taken or not I do not 
know, excepting I was told afterwards that they—these bandits— 
had the idea that the desecration of these churches was sort of wel- 
comed by the people of the United States. and that was one of the 
reasons why thev were doing it, but just as soon as they got the order 
to stop, they stopped—or Villa stopped. but Carranza never did stop. 

And so it was that. I invited trouble for myself. I invited denials 
from the State Department, I invited charges from my own Govern- 
ment, I invited trouble for myself from Mexico, and I am getting it, 
so far as Mexico is concerned. But I have never had anv of my 
statements denied. Whether they have read them or not, I do not 
know, but, thank the Lord, I have always carried my proofs with me. 

Mr. Krarrvuu. I want to ask you an important question. It was 
reported at one time in the newspapers that the Carranza soldiers 
had been guilty of violating the nuns in Mexico, and. as it threatened 
to become an important part of the campaign issue m 1916, with 
reference to the party of President Wilson, that statement was 
denied by Mr. Tumulty. the President’s Secretary, upon the author- 
itv of the Catholic archbishop in Mexico. The committee considers 
that a verv important. point.. Can you undertake to name any wit- 
ness, or procure any witnesses who can testify directly upon that 
subject ? 

Mr. Suatrrery. I would like to know just what proofs the State 
Department would call “ proofs.” Personally, if we get right down 
to it. personally I never saw an outrage committed. If a man is 
murdered out there in that corridor, and I am told by somebody 
around here that that man was murdered, I do not see the actual 
killing take place, and vet I see the actual body lving there. and all 
the evidence pointing to it. I naturally come to the conclusion that 
the man is dead—is murdered. Now, the thing that gets me raving 
with the State Department is what the State Department wants, 
what they call proof. 

Influential residents of Mexico have time and time again, from all 
parts of the Republic, in writing to me, have written to me of the 
outrages that happened to the nuns, the sisterhood of Mexico. I 
think I have a letter with me to-day from the British consul at 
Guadalajara, reciting in his letter how he escorted the nuns under 
the protection of the British flag to Manzanillo. Is there anyone 
who doubts the truth of the stories of the attacks on these nuns? 
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Why would they want to fly? Why would they want to leave 
Guadalajara ? 

I could not go out and put my hands on a sister, one of those 
saintly sisters, and say that this one or that one was attacked. I 
can’t do anything like that. But, gentlemen, so far as the proof is 
concerned, to get these saintly women to testify, nothing on earth 
will ever get them to testify. 

Mr. Kearruu. That is not necessary, but there must be witnesses. 
in existence who have seen them, and who can testify to these at- 
tacks, to the situation in which they were found, what had happened. 
If these outrages have been committed on the scale that has been 
stated, there must be witnesses who can testify to such facts as would 
render the matter incontrovertible. 

Mr. Suatrery. Then you would either have to get the saintly wo- 
men to do it themselves, or you will have to get some of the cut- 
throats that did it. Then you will get back to the question, “ Can 
you take the word of a cutthroat 

Mr. KearFuL. Were there no men who saw these women taken 
out, and saw their condition ? 

Mr. SLATTERY. Yes. 

Mr. KeEaRrFUL. And knew what had happened to them? 

Mr. Suarrery. Yes. I think if you could get hold of Chaplain 
Jovce, you could get some information. 

Mr. Kearrun. You can perform no greater service to this commit- 
tee than to get some witnesses who will testify to that effect. 

Mr. SLarTeRY. I will attempt to do it. 

Pee KearFuu. I understand Father Joyce was chaplain at Vera 
ruz 

Mr. SLATTERY. Yes; and who received most of the nuns that were 
coming out.. 

Mr. KearFuUL. Did you ever apply to the State Department, after 
He epenenee that you have related, for advice as to going back to 

exico ! 

Mr. SLATTERY. On several occasions. 

Mr. Kearruw. It is not necessary to read the correspondence, but 
give the effect of what occurred. 

Mr. Suarrery. On the 19th day of August I wrote to the State 
Department, addressing my letter to Mr. Bryan, and asked him if 
it were possible for us to get passports to go back to Mexico. My 
correspondence will show, not only the correspondence, but in all my 
dealings with the State Department, even my reports that are on file, 
that I never wrote in a fault-finding sort of way; that it was always 
for the purpose of helping or assisting. ‘Somehow or other I had 
_ the feeling that if we would help those who were in the dark, maybe 
they would come around some day and give the fellows who are in 
Mexico a chance to lend them assitance and cooperation. So in my 
letter of August 19, I asked to go back to Mexico, because of cer- 
tain conditions that prevailed down there. I reiterated these prom- 
ises of being of assistance to them. I received a reply on the 21st 
of August, in which the department advised that it did not deem it 
advisable to withdraw the advice previously given to Americans still 
remaining in Mexico. 
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Shortly after that, on October 28, I wrote again, and I received a 
reply to the effect that they were sending a vice consul to make a 
report on conditions. On November 10 I received a further letter 
that all the courts, both civil and criminal, had been closed; that the 
feeling toward Americans was bad; that minor uprisings were oc- 
curring; that loans were being forced from the inhabitants; that few 
of the churches had been permitted to reopen during the past two 
weeks; that petty robberies had been numerous; and that martial 
law prevailed. It does not say, “You can not go back,” or “We 
will give you passports,” or anything else. 

On November 12 I acknowledged the receipt of that letter, stating 
that I wanted to go back to Mexico, to which I received no reply. 

I then went down to El Paso and hung around on the line, because 
our troops were along the border, and I thought if the troops went 
in I would take the chance and go in with them. I thought I could 
be of some assistance for the reason I knew the trails, knew the water 
holes, knew the mountainous country; and I thought I could perform 
some act of service and also get into Mexico and see how things were 
getting on. 

But, as things were going from bad to worse, I took a chance and 
went into Mexico myself; and I was caught at Aguas Calientes, at 
the time Villa had been attacked by Obregon at Celaya, and his en- 
tire forces were on their way north. We were detained at Aguas 
Calientes and remained there three weeks, could not go south or 
north. Then we came back to Chihuahua, which is the capital of 
the State and was Villa’s capital. I then came back to El Paso and 
remained there a while and came home disgusted. 

On March 11, 1916, I called attention to the new laws that were 
going into effect, increasing taxes, and which were of confiscatory 
character. On March 18 I received a reply from the State Depart- 
ment saying that they had repeatedly endeavored to obtain a modifi- 
cation. “ Repeatedly endeavored,” but they never could say “ we 
have accomplished it.” They were always “endeavoring.” We are 
always in a state of turmoil, so far as this Government is concerned. 

On September 30, 1916, I wrote again an appeal to them to give 
me the right to go back to them, and also calling their attention to 
the fact that they wanted us to resume operations at the mines, and 
saving we were holding back these operations and keeping manv 
people out of work. We got in touch with the State Department and 
called attention to it, and the State Department said on October 5, 
1916, that the department had sent instructions to its representative 
in Mexico City directing him to make representations looking to the 
annulment of this decree.” 

Let me digress for a moment, and sav that we were also charged . 
with holding back the economic development, like all Americans were 
charged with. for the reason that we could not operate if we wanted 
to operate. We were producing gold. We were 18 hours’ ride from 
the nearest railroad station, out in the heart of the lonely hills, sur- 
rounded by every cutthroat in the country endangering life and 
property. We appealed time and time again for protection, and it 
was never given to us. 

Up until two or three weeks or a month ago the Carranza forces 
had never been north of the Santiago River in San Cristobal. That 
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is between the Zacatecas mine where we were located. We could 
never get protection. The protection we got would be they would 
send the soldiers out there, and they would do more damage than 
good. In fact, I would rather trust a civilian bandit than a soldier 
bandit. 

During all these vears that we were not in operation I saw to it 
that our men were fed; that we furnished them with corn. We 
shipped corn to them and distributed it absolutely gratis. We 
turned our land over to them and let them raise their own crops on 
it. So far as I was personally concerned, individually concerned, 
so far as those I represented were concerned, that has been our 
policy, to keep the men who worked for us and were Joyal to us 
from starvation. : 

Mr. Kearrun. Is it now possible to operate your property ? 

Mr. Starrery. Absolutely impossible. My latest advices last week 
show they came out and threatened to burn the mill and destroy the 
place, and there was a general scrap that took place and killed my 
head miner. There is an element of unrest there. The people have 
been deprived really of the right to live by the present Government. 
It is reaching a period where men are fighting for their existence. 

Now, these men I refer to have been employed at the San Antonio 
hacienda. Conditions have been so bad there that this year there 
was no planting. Consequently that spirit of unrest and the bol- 
shevik idea, which is also prevalent in Mexico, is spreading about, 
and these people came over to our place for the purpose of ees 
unrest among our people, with the result that our people remaine 
loyal, and a fight took place between them, in which some of our 
people were killed, principally our head miner, and these other people 
threatened to come back and destroy the property and the mill. 
When these facts were laid before the governor he sent a force out 
there to see that their plans were not carried into execution. 

Conditions to-day at my mine are worse than they ever were, and 
are growing worse every day. There is no developing going on. 
There is not a thing that stands out in the whole Carranza adminis- 
tration that any man can consider as constructive legislation. Every- 
thing has been destructive. He took over the courts, he assumed 
jurisdiction of the house of congress and of the senate, he controlled 
the bankers, he closed the banks at his will, he dictated the terms 
under which you operate, he dictated the policies of the oil com- 
panies, he fixes taxes to suit himself, he fixes the rate of exchange. 

Let me give you now just a slight sidelight on it. Mexico hasn’t 
any gold to-day, hasn’t any reserve. Yet to-day he arbitrarily fixes 
the rate of exchange. And the rate of exchange to-day in Mexico 
is such that the American dollar is not worth as much in Mexico as 
it was in the beautiful and prosperous days of Porfirio Diaz. In 
other words, the American dollar in the old days was worth two 
Mexican dollars. To-day you take an American dollar into Mexico, 
and vou have to go to a representative of the Carranza Government 
who sells the exchange, and he gives you whatever he likes for it, 
usually $1.80 or $1.90, and then you get Mexican bills. When you 
take these Mexican bills—for instance, you are operating a mine, 
and you have to pay in silver, so you have to pay a premium on the 
silver. These are conditions that are confronting us to-day. There 
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is no planting going on, and the people are coming from the moun- 
tains, from the valleys, and crowding into the cities, and the result 
is that every day those conditions are growing worse and worse. 

Mr. KKearrunt. What prospect do you see for any improvement? 

Mr. Suarrery. There will never be any improvement while Mr. 
Carranza is occupying the presidency in Mexico and the present out- 
fit is in power. There is no use of anybody fooling themselves that 
there will. 

Mr. Kerarrur. What prospect do you see for a change? Car- 
anza, in power, can reelect himself or any follower he chooses, 
can he not ? 

Mr. Suarrery. 1 was going to say intervention, but I hate that 
word “intervention,” for the reason that the people hving in Mex- 
ico hate the word “intervention.” We Americans sometimes have 
a peculiar way of expressing ourselves. We do not mean just what 
we sav. Our lberty-loving foreigners in the United States to-day 
hate the word “Americanization.” Yet all of our welfare bodies 
lay great emphasis on the word “Americanization,” when the word 
should be “ citizenship.” 

“Intervention” is meddling in somebody else's affairs. That is 
what intervention in Mexico means. No matter how poor and illit- 
erate the peon is. he has a certain amount of dignity that he wants 
you to respect. When you take that right on up to the better class, 
you can see how farreaching that is. So that when you use that 
word “intervention,” you are using the wrong word. I would say 
use the word “Mexicanization.” Mexicanize Mexico. What have 
we done, for instance, for the large number of Mexicans that have 
heen forced to flee out of Mexico? You have neglected us, but what 
about the Mexicans. themselves, that have been driven out of there 
because of vour policies? These men that I am speaking of are 
men who have kept Mexico alive in the early days. They represent 
the arts and literature and science, and so on, and they ruled and 
ruled well when they were in power. 

Mr. Kearrcn. Is that the class that will have to be depended 
upon now to stabilize that condition ? 
~ Mr. Suarrery. I would say yes. I would say men like de la Barra, 
Ahumada, Prieto. These are men whose names come to my mind, 
and there are numbers of them. The question is asked, Is there 
anybody in Mexico that is any good? We had good government 
under Diaz. 

Mr. Krarrun. You had good government under Huerta? 

Mr. Siarrery. Pretty good government under Huerta, and very 
good government under de la Barra. We have neelected these 
Mexicans, and if all this time, instead of trying to « Vmerieanize ” 
them, if we had educated them and put out a program of “ Mexi- 
eanization,” shown our friendship for Mexico—that we had no 
ulterior object. in view—we would have built up an army right here 
in this country of five or six hundred thousand Mexicans that would 
fight our battles in Mexico, if we had any battles to fight. In any 
case, we should “ Mexicanize” Mexico by driving out of Mexico 
the people that are tearing it down, and have driven out of Mexico 
the traditions for which the Mexican people have alwavs stood. 

Carranza, with his highfaluting ideas; Carranza is an agnostic; 
Carranza is a foe of education. When he was governor of the State 
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of Coahuila, can anybody show where he ever spent a nickel for 
education in that State? Can anybody show where he ever spent a 
nickel as President of the Mexican Republic for education, or has 
ever done anything for education? Yet that fellow can go out and 
make these speeches and he gets away with it. Look at the men he 
is surrounded with, living on the fat of the land. They don't care 
a damn for the Mexican people or Mexican conditions. Ivery one 
of them is getting rich. If they can’t do it honestly, they will do 
it dishonestly. That is the kind of people we have running things 
down there. 

What we should do, if you ask me for a remedy, what I believe 
should be done, the first thing I would suggest would be that we 
close with that fellow, bring that fellow up to a sharp turn, and 
tell him “ You can’t slap us in the face any longer; you can't spit 
in our face any longer. We have been good friends of yours and 
tried to help you, and you have discredited us on every occasion. If 
you expect support from this Government it is time for you to show 
some respect.” If he refuses, I would close every port of entry and 
every customhouse he has. Then, second, I would seize on deposit 
in this country the money that he has in the banks of this country. 

I think there is the greatest weapon. I know how those bandit 
leaders used to come across the line and make deposits right in the 
banks along the Rio Grande of their stolen plunder. There ought 
to be some agency of the Government that could find out where 
the money on deposit that belongs to these fellows in every bank in 
the United States, and then issue an order: “If you don’t do so and 
so, if you don't respect law and order, we will take away from you 
every dollar you have on deposit in the United States.” Then you 
will be talking a language they will understand mighty quick. 
Refuse to let out of Mexico any of the stolen plunder and don't 
Pt it to come into this country. One of the reasons why the 

illa and Carranza rule kept up so long was because there was so 
much loot, and they could take it out of Mexico and bring it over and 
sell it on this side of the line. Keep them from having a market 
for everything they steal, and they will soon stop that. 

Then I think all shipments of arms and ammunition should be 
stopped, not only from the United States, but not lct it go through 
any port. Pick out a man of the de la Barra type, and get behind 
him and support him. Ignore all present factions. Forget there 
are such individual groups as Villistas, Telicistas, Carrancistas, 
Obregonistas, cut out all the “ istas,” the same as we should cut out 
all of the “isms” in this country, and deal only with the Mexican 
Ea as a people. Do what we did in Cuba and the Philippine 

slands. It took Spain 300 years to try to put law and order in 
Cuba and in the Philippine Islands, and we have done it in the 
Philippine Islands with less than a brigade of soldiers. In Cuba 
we all know how we are getting on with that. 

“elect a man, or let the elements in that country get together and 
let them select the man. Don’t let us do the picking, but let them 
select their man, and then give to that man the support that we have 
given to these other fellows. Take away from this lawless element, 
claiming to represent authority, their guns and pistols and rifles, 
and sive these 16,000,000 people a chance to say “ You have no longer 
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the badge of authority. You can no longer shoot me on the street, 
no longer enter my home and defile it.” Give these people that have 
never had a chance, give them a chance, and you will find that there 
is a solution of the difficulty in Mexico. 

And should we have to go in there with an armed force, vou will 
find that it is a mistaken impression that it is going to take a half 
million men five vears because of the bandits and the mountainous 
country. You will find that it is simply a myth. You will find, like 
Pershing found, when it was said, when he went in supposedly for 
Villa. that the people would rise up against him, vou will find as 
he found that the peons came and helped to build the road, the peons 
came and helped to find the waterholes vafter the first scare they came 
and offered assistance, and that is what you will find from the rank 
and file of the Mexican people. 

Mr. Kearrur. Is it vour view that this country is under the duty 
to the Mexican people to drive out the bandits, as vou call them, who 
are now im power, because we are responsible for their being in 
power? 

Mr. Snarrery. More so than ever, because of that very reason. 
We forced it on the Mexican people. We forced upon the Mexican 
people Carranza and all his clans, and in doing so we are directly 
responsible for everything that has happened down there under 
Carranza. If we have made a mistake, don’t let us keep on trying 
to cover it up, but let us be men. let us be real men, let us come out 
and say we have made that mistake. JT think the man is a big man 
when he finds he has made a mistake if he will come out and say so. 
The whole world knows we have made a mistake, and what is the 
use of bluffing and camouflaging? Why don't we come out and say 
we have made a mistake with this fellow and we are going to undo 
what we have done; that we are going to help them get a stable 
government, going to lend them money, going to make up for the 
mistakes we have made. going to get them back on their feet just as 
quick as we can, and then you will find a solution of this problem. 

I am speaking as an American citizen; I am speaking as a man 
who loves the Mexican people; I am speaking as a man who has had 
thousands of their men in his employ and under him. I have ridden 
over the best part of the Mexican Republic on horseback. I have 
mingled with the people and know their condition. They have 
trusted me and I have in every way tried to be worthy of that trust. 
When I am denouncing and condemning and criticizing conditions 
in Mexico I am not condemning and criticizing and damning the 
Mexican people, this 16,000,000; I am damning the group that I call 
bandits. whether they wear the uniform of Carranza or Villa or any 
other kind of uniform, that are going around preaching and yelling 
about “Libertad v constitucion ” and “ Viva la Republica,” and all 
that sort of thing. 

Mr. Kearrun. And “Mexico for the Mexicans” ? 

Mr. Snarrery. “ Mexico for the Mexicans.” I am speaking as one 
who is interested in the development of that country. We have been 
paving too much attention. perhaps. to onr commercial relations with 
the other side of the world, when the treasure house of the world is 
at our back door, looking at it from a commercial standpoint. What 
have we done to develop those commercial relations? We have 
slapped them in the face prior to this. And now we have become the 
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man with the big stick and say, “ This is our man. He is going to sit 
in this chair, and he is going to represent you.” And the result has 
been that Mr. Carranza, our hand-picked candidate, at every turn 
has slapped the United States Government in the face, and he never 
goes out of his way to do it, either. 

Mr. KNEARFUL. What do you understand to be the real meaning of 
the Carranza slogan, “ Mexico for the Mexicans” ? 

Mr. Statrery. Please don’t ask me to interpret any of his utter- 
ances. 

Mr. Kearrur. Well, judging from his acts? 

Mr. SLATTERY. Judging from my experience with Mr. Carranza, 
I would say that anything any foreigner has or possesses in Mexico 
belongs to the Mexicans. Therefore, “ Mexico for the Mexicans.” 
Take it away from them. If he has no right to take it away under 
the law, he will decree it. That would be my interpretation, from 
my own experience. 

Mr. Kearrcun. That is “ Mexico for the Mexicans, 
you and other foreigners? 

Mr. SLATTERY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrun. Is there anything further you care to state? 

Mr. Siarrery. I think that covers the story pretty well. So far 
as I am personally concerned, I want to feel that my visit here to 
Washington to-day has done two things, and it is really after all 
what I am most interested in: I hope my story to-day will have 
some effect, as I feel it my duty to my Government to come here 
and testify, notwithstanding what the consequences micht be to me, 
as far as my property relations are concerned in Mexico. I feel 
very strongly that obligation. And the second reason whv I am 
glad to come here is that I hope I have thrown some light on the 
station, so far as the Mexican people themselves are concerned. 
Tam interested in their welfare, and I hope any words of mine may 
be a beacon of hope to them that there are some Americans still 
alive to-day that appreciate their plight, and that some dav that 
hope will be further kindled in the American Nation, as a Nation, 
aud will recognize that a grave injustice has been done, and will 
right that injustice. | 

Mr. Krarrun. I want to assure you that the committee greatly 
appreciates the spirit of real Americanism you have shown in coming 
before it to testify. It is a spirit that has been shown bv very few 
of those who are interested in Mexico, and who have placed their 
material interests before their fecling as an American. I want to 
thank vou very much for it. . 

Mr. Srarrery. I thank you. I sav, I have hopes that some day 
evervthing will come around all right. I have come here with a 
full knowledge of what I am doing, and what it means, and what I 
am going to be up against if I ever go back into Mexico. If these 
words of mine to-day will be the means of creating a different spirit, 
and will give. not only to Americans in Mexico the chance thev are 
looking for. but will also help to save Mexico from the cut-throats 
that Are now ruining its very life, I will feel that my visit has not 

nin vain. 
(Whereupon, at 2 o’clock p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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UNITED States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
San Diego, Calif. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to the call of the chairman at 10.30 
a.m. in room 566 of the U. S. Grant Hotel, San Diego, Calif., Sena- 
tor Albert B. Fall presiding. 

Present: Senator Albert B. Fall, chairman; Senator Marcus A. 
Smith: Maj. Dan M. Jackson, secretary. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. GERALD BRANDON. 


(Witness sworn by the secretary.) 

The Secretary. Please state your name. 

Mr. Branpon. Gerald Brandon. 

The CuarrMANn. Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Brannon. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Where were you born? 

Mr. BRANDON. Englewood, N. J. 

The Cuairman. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Brannon. New York City. 

he Cuarmman. What is your business? 

Mr. Branpon. Newspaper man. 

The CHaimman. I will ask you if, in following your profession or 
business as a newspaper man, you have had any business with the 
Republic of Mexico? 

Mr. Branpon. Yes, sir; a great deal. 

The Cuarmman. When did you first become acquainted with that 
country ? 

Mr. Brannon. In 1906. 

The Cuamman. Were you on the border or in Mexico about the 
time of the Madero revolution in 1911 and 1912 and following years 

Mr. Braxpon. I accompanied the Government revolutionary 
forces at different times during those years in their camps through- 
out Mexico, on the border and in the interior. 

The Cuairman. Where have you been during the recent Great 

are 

Mr. Branpow. In France. 

he Cuainman. In what capacity. 
Mr. Braxpon. I enlisted in the French Foreign Legion at the be- 
Emung of the war, when France entered the war. 
eCHaRMaNn. How long did you remain in the Foreign Legion? 
Mr. Branpon. Almost three years. 
2037 
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The Cuamman. Were you a private soldier in the Foreign Legion? 

Mr. Brannon. Yes. sir. 

The Cuairman. What is the Foreign Legion of France, briefly? 
Of whom is it composed 

Mr. Branpon. The Foreign Legion is a regiment composed of vol- 
unteers of any nationalitv which France maintains in its colonies, 
and which is continually i in active service. Before the war there were 
perhaps 20000 men in the Foreign Legion, mostly German, Swiss, 
and Spanish nationalities. 

When the war started a great many foreigners desired to help 
France, and, according to the law, they could only be admitted into 
the Foreign Legion. "There were sixty -odd thousand foreigners en- 
listed for the duration of the war. and they took part in most of the 
important battles, suffered very heavily: in fact, only 1,300 men were 
discharged at the end of the war out of the sixty-odd thousand who 
had enlisted. 

The Crairman, What other service, if any, did you see? 

Mr. Brannon. No other real military service with an organized 
army, although I accompanied revolutionary forces in different parts 
of Latin America as an observer. 

The Cramsan. After vou retired from the Foreign Legion, did 
you have any other service at all in this last war? 

Mr. Braxpox. No, sir. I was rejected by the United States ex- 
amining board. l 

The Crarmax. How long did you serve in the Foreign Legion? 

Mr. Braxpox. Almost three years. 

The Charman, Were vou rejected by the United States examining 
board on pccount of disability ? 

Mr. Braxvon. Yes, sir. I have a wound, and also my eves are not 
up to the standard. 

The Cratrman. When were you last in Mexico, Mr. Brandon? 

Mr. Braxpon. I left Mexico on the 4th of this present month. 

The Cirarmmax. Under what circumstances did you leave Mexico? 

Mr. Brannon. I was expelled by the Carranza Government as a 
pernicious foreigner, being taken to the border at Laredo, Tex., by 
armed members of the Mexican secret. service, 

The Cusimas. What had you been doing in Mexico at that time, 
or prior to that time? 

Mr. Braxpox, I had been observing conditions and giving my 
opinion of them in the Los Angeles Times and other papers ; that 
published my work, 

The Cramman. Tow long had you been in Mexico before you were 
expelled? 

Mr. Braxnon. Almost three months. I went down to Mexico City 
in the middle of last December. I made that my headquarters, and 
at two different times I went into the country—once into the city of 
Puebla and entered into the States of Vera Cruz and Puebla. 

The Crrainman. What particularly called you to the city of Puebla 
or the States of Vera Cruz and Puebla? 

Mr. Brannon, I was interested in investigating the attitude of the 
Mexican criminal court, which is the court. trving American Consul 
W. O. Jenkins in Puebla. My idea was to find evidence which would 
substantiate charges made by the American State Department. that 
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Jenkins was not receiving justice at the hands of the court. I was 
not interested in whether Jenkins was guilty or innocent; I wanted 
to know if the United States had any right to interfere in what 
Mexicans claim is entirely interior matter, appertaining only to the 
Mexican criminal courts. 

The CHarkMAN. This investigation was in connection with the trial 
of Jenkins for perjury, was it? 

Mr. Braxpon. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. He was arrested for perjury, or charged with per- 
jury. in having testified that he had been kidnaped and had been com- 
pelled to pay a ransom? 

Mr. Branpon. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. I understand the charge against him was that he 
had not really been forcibly kidnaped, but was a party to his own 
kidnaping ? 

Mr. Brannon. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. And of course this is a public matter, upon this 
country having demanded that he be discharged. The answer of 
the Mexican Government was that they could not interfere with the 
local courts which had jurisdiction of the case upon a charge of 
perjury: and that is what you were investigating ? 

Mr. Branpon. Yes, sir. | 

The CHatrman. What methods did you pursue in your investiga- 
tion? Where did you go and what did you do? 

Mr. Branpox. Well, I spoke to Jenkins; I managed to get access 
to the court records; I spoke to witnesses who appear on those 
records as testifving that Jenkins was guilty of complicity in his 
own kidnaping; I spoke to other witnesses who Jenkins told me 
were ready to testify to the contrary but had not been heard by the 
court. or had been tortured and in other ways forced to testify to 
what the court desired: and I spoke to the prosecuting attorney, and 
avreat deal to the Judge, and got their opinions. 

The Ciraarwan. How did you happen to get the opinions of the 
oS cials there—the prosecuting attorney and others? What did they 
understand as to your activities? Did they know what you were. 
deing’ 

Mr. Brannon, Yes, sir; they knew I was a newspaper man. I am 
fairly well known in Mexico as a newspaper man, and owing to the 
fart that at the time Carranza and most of the present Mexican 
o®cials were revolutionists, and not government officials they were 
friendly to me personally. I was thought to be what they call in 
Mexico an unconditional friend of Carranza. I used the name of 
another newspaper man who is an unconditional friend of Carranza, 
a Mr. DeCourcy of Mexico. I said I was a friend of his, and that. 
a me a great deal. 

ne CHatkMaN. He is a correspondent of the New York Times? 

Mr. Braxpon. Yes, sir. | i 

The Cuatrman. And is an unconditional friend of Carranza? 

Mr. Brannon. Yes. 

The CHairman, And you used his name? 

Mr. Brannon. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. You speak Spanish, of course? 

Mr. Branpon. As well as I do English. 
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The CyHatrman. What did you learn from these various sources 
and what conclusions did you arrive at with reference to the arrest 
and trial of Jenkins, as to his guilt or innocence? 

Mr. Branpon. Could you specify a little.more clearly what you 
would like to know ? 

The Cuairman, Well, he was charged with complicity in his own 
kidnaping. Now, you talked to w itnesses, you say, some of whom 
had testified against him; you talked to the judge, to the ‘district 
attorney, and to others. W hat conclusion did you come to with ref- 
erence to his guilt or innocence of the charge against him ? 

Mr. Branpos, I will admit that I know of no proofs that will 
absolutely clear Jenkins of the charge of being concerned in his 
own kidnaping. It is practically impossible to prove that a man 
Is not guilty. But I can also say that all the supposed proofs that 
figure in the testimony that has been compiled against Jenkins have 
proven unworthy of credit. Jenkins has an unusual reputation as 
an honest man and a friend of Mexico. Ife is perhaps the most 
popular foreigner in Mexico, certainly the most popular foreigner 
in Puebla. He is reputed to be a very wealthy man. And he is 
charged with trying to get money from the Government. With 
this excuse it falls of its own weight. He has no reason to be 
unfriendly to the Carranza Government and to have done this, 
because it is under the C arranza Government that Jenkins has made 
most of his money, and in fact he alwavs had been rather friendly 
to the Government. That is all I can say as an indication that he 
would not have been guilty of doing this. On the other hand, the 
testimony that figures in the court records 1s composed entirely of 
sworn statements from perhaps 200 witnesses, nine-tenths of whom 
were illiterate, perhaps one-third of whom can not even speak the 
Spanish language. These men appear as having seen Jenkins in 
friendly intercourse with his captor during the time that he was in 
Cordoba’ shands. They mention cases of having seen Jenkins drink- 
ing beer with his captor. They claim that he was not blindfolded, 
as Jenkins has stated, and that he knew perfectly well where he was. 

Some of the witnesses testify to the fact that two years before 
the kidnaping they saw Jenkins give ammunition and arms to this 
bandit leader Cordoba. They claim that he was in constant com- 
munication with the bandits during the past two vears. Up to very 
recently, up to the time that I investivated the case, there was no 
real testimony against Jenkins. Even “such testimony as had been 
collected was not definite nor very damning. I spoke to a good 

many of the witnesses, and they told me that they had never seen 
Jenkins, that they didn’t know anything about him, and that they 
had testified according to instructions. 

The CHairman. Where were these witnesses who vou say told vou 
they had testified according to instructions?) Where did you find 
them ? 

Mr. Brannon. Some of them I found in the city of Puebla, living 
on a daily wage given them by the court because they were afraid 
to go back to their home towns after having lied as they did. Ihave 
a number of photographs of those witnesses. Others have returned 
to their towns. And when I spoke to them alone they were perfectly 
willing to tell me the truth. 
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There were three men who testified to having been tortured, de- 
Iiherately tortured ; one of them, who is perfectly worthy of credence, 
because he is the leading man of his town, he is municipal president 
of the town of Santa Marta, assured me that he had been called 
before the court at Cholula and had been told by the judge that 
it was his duty as a Mexican to testify that Jenkins and Cordoba 
were in his town in openly friendly intercourse on certain dates. 
He answered that it was impossible for him to testify to this effect, 
as he had never seen Jenkins and did not know who Jenkins was; 
whereupon after proving impossible to convince, Maj. Sosa, of the 
Puebla State forces, put a pistol to his breast and told him he 
would be killed if he didn’t sign this statement, which had already 
been prepared. He said that he agreed in order to save his life. 
The secretary, Justino Hernandez, showed a welt around his neck, 
proving his statement that under the same circumstances he had 
heen hung to a rafter in the court room until he agreed to sign the 
statement; and another man had been beaten with a cartridge belt 
until he agreed. Those three cases of torture seem to have been 
suficient to make all of the 16 witnesses who were called from this 
town agree to sign the statement concerning Jenkins’s presence there 
at that time without anv more pressure. The men had been taken 
on December 3 to the court in Puebla and confronted with Jenkins. 
They broke down and admitted what I have just said to Jenkins 
and his lawyer. 

The Mexican judge in charge of the case was satisfied as to the 
veracity of their statements, and he congratulated Jenkins, telling 
him that he had no doubt that the case would be thrown out of court 
on the following day; that he was about to make that recommenda- 
fon. | 

The Cuarrman. This was in court? 

Mr. Branpon. Yes, sir. This happened in court. I am now tell- 
ing the story that happened in court, although I proved the truth 
of it by personal investigation. Jenkins, as he is entitled to under 
the Mexican law, had asked for a certified copy of this testimony. 
He was told that on the following day it would be given him. On 
the following day he appeared, asking for his copy, and was told 
it was impossible for them to get a copy of that testimony as it did 
not exist, that there had been no court session held on the previous 
day, and they didn’t know what he was talking about. He asked 
to see the judge, and was told that the judge had been given un- 
limited leave of absence. Ie asked for the secretary, and the secre- 
tarv was also out of town. He asked to see the records and was 
told that the records were inaccessible except to court officials. He 
thereupon, through his lawyer, accused the court of having lost or 
abstracted documents relative to his case. 

This is a very serious crime in Mexico. Iis accusation is on the 
shelf: absolutely nothing has been done about it. He told me this 
story. which was corroborated by his lawyer, who was also present 
during the hearing, and I saw the men concerned and they cor- 
roborated it and said they were perfectly willing to swear to it at 
any me. Later I managed to get into contact with the secretary 
of the court who had taken down this testimony, and he told me 
that every word of it was true, and that for 2,000 pésos he would 
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get me the missing evidence—not the original sheets, which had been: 
torn out, but the certified copy which had been prepared and certi- 
fied to by the judge and himself, and which he still kept in his. 
possession; and he also showed me that the pages had been torn out 
by order of the prosecuting attorney after consultation with the 
governor of Puebla. 

The Cramman. Who is the governor of Puebla? 

Mr. Branpon. Dr. Cabrera, brother to the present minister of 
finance, Luis Cabrera. 

The CuairMan. Did you have a conversation with the prosecuting 
attorney concerning the Jenkins case? 

Mr, Braxpon. Yes, sir. I was continually conversing with Mr. 
Mitchell during the first three or four davs of my presence in 
Puebla when he thought I was against. Jenkins and was a Mexican 
propagandist: he definitely told me that Jenkins was guilty, and 
offered me all sorts of nonconvineing arguments to prove his state- 
ments. When he found out that I had photographed some of the 
records which absolutely proved that documents had been abstracted 
he sent for me one evening and asked me to call at his home. I 
went, in a very worried state of mind. I asked him, “Can I see you 
to-morrow?” He savs. “ No: I want to sce you to-night.” It was 
11 o’clock in the evening. “I want to see vou to-night in my home.” 
I begged him to wait until the following day. when I would see him 
in court. He savs, “ No; this is a very private and personal matter. 
I must see you in ‘my home to-night.” And when I went there he 
told me that he knew or had information to the effect that I was 
friendly to Jenkins. and he didn’t blame me. on account of my being 
an American, but that there was a misapprehension somewhere. 
Jenkins seemed to think that he was his enemy. and he was not 
Jenkins’s enemy. In fact, owing to his being half Anglo-Saxon, 
he would very much like to see Jenkins proven innocent: that Jen- 
kins had several times made the statement that he was willing to 
spend half of his fortune. if necessary, to come out clean in this 
matter: that he would very much lke to have me tell Jenkins that 
he was his friend. and that it depended on him entirely to have the 
case thrown out of court or to have it prosecuted to its limit. He 
asked me to call the following evening and tell htm Jenkins’s answer. 

The Ciramwax, Did vou do so? 

Mr. Braxpox. Yes. sir. I saw Jenkins, and Jenkins says. “I 
will not give one penny to Sosa.” He used some very strong lan- 
cunge. Jenkins said, * I knew something of that sort would even- 
tually come out, but this is the first definite offer I have received 
from them.” 

The Crrammax, What was the cause of your departing from 
Mexico, if you know? 

Mr. Branxpox. Perfectly frank expressions of opinion on the 
situation, which were not particularly complimentary to the Car- 
anza Government; although I have not definitely attacked them 
in any wav. but I have told the truth about the Jenkins case, and I 
said a few things about the present governor of Vera Cruz and the 
secretary of state and general of division in the army, and a few 
other things that candor and sincerity to President Carranza re- 
quired. 
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The CuatrmMan. When you were in Mexico at this time did you 
meet Mr. Wilbur Forrest? 

Mr. Braxpon. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairmanx, You know him? 

Mr. Braxpox. Mr. Wilbur Forrest, whom I see present in the 
courtroom, was in Mexico as correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, and also did some work in connection with the Jenkins 
case previous to my presence there. 

The CHarrman. Do you know when he left Mexico? 

Mr. Braxpon, Yes, sir. On the 31st of December last I accom- 
panied Mr. Forrest to the train which was to take him to the 
7 irder, 

The Crairmax. He was not deported, was he? 

Mr. Braxpox. He beat the deportation by 24 hours. I understand 
that there was an order for his arrest and for search of his quar- 
ters. 

The Crrammmanx, You say you understand so? 

Mr. Brannon. Yes, sit. I was told so by a member of the police 
foree in Mexico, 

The Cuarrmax. Tow are the judges of the State of Puebla ap- 
pointed or elected. do vou know ? 

Mr. Braxpox. The judges in the State of Puebla are apneinend 
by the governor. The criminal court judges are appointe:l by 
the governor, 

The CrrarrMax. The governor is the brother of Luis Cabrera, 
member of the Mexican Cabinet? 

Mr. Branpon. Yes, sir. In connection with that. I asked the 
governor how it happened that Judge Gonzales Franco was a 
Puebla criminal judge, as I understood that in the constitution of 
the independent and sovereign State of Puebla it was specified that 
ne one could be a judge unless he was a citizen of the State, and 
this judge was a citizen of the State of Jalisco, and the governor 
of Pucbla answered me that the legislature and senate of the State 
of Puebla had given him extraordinary powers in all branches of 
the Government, whereby he was legally authorized to do anything 
he pleased, whether it was in conformity with the constitution of 
the State of Puebla or not. 

The Cirramman. In other words, the legislature authorized him 
to set aside this State constitution ? 

Mr. Brannon. Yes, sir. Extraordinary powers, as they call it. 
The national legislature of Mexico has done the same with Presi- 
dent Carranza, giving him extraordinary powers, on matters of 
finance only. Carranza is authorized to Impose taxes or change the 
amounts of taxes. He can do anything he wants to do in the branch 
of finances. The Governor of Puebla i is authorized to do this in all 
branches of the Government. He is an absolute dictator. 

The Cuamsan. The President of Mexico is also authorized to put 
in effect, by decrees, the provision of the constitution until such 
time as the congress itself may put them into effect by law. is he not? 

Mr. BRANDON. Yes, sir. The Mexican constitution of 1917 has 
several articles which are not very clear, and the matter of the in- 


terpretation is in Carranza’s hands until congress passes definitely 
upon it. 
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The CHairman. What are the conditions existing in the districts 
where you were. and of which you obtained information which vou 
regard as reliable. concerning peace and order or violence and un- 
settled conditions in the Republic of Mexico? 

Mr. Brannon. The State of Puebla is one of the most central states 
in the Republie of Mexico, and one of the most. if not the most, 
thickly settled. It is right near the capital of Mexico. Nevertheless, 
when I expressed my intention of visiting several villages which are 
only 25 or 30 miles away from Puebla the governor told me it was 
necessary to send a milttary escort with me to protect me. I ob- 
jected to this and he promised he would not do so: nevertheless, I 
found that a military escort had preceded me on my trip and had 
warned witnesses not to speak to me or to be very careful what they 
told me. Despite theefact that. this military escort had preceded me, 
when I was about 12 miles out of Puebla city I was fired upon by a 
Government force ensconced on the top of a hill. I rode right up 
to the entrenchment or fort and protested. and was told that that 
was my own fault: that I was alone, I was on horseback, and na- 
turally they thought I w as a revolutionist. This will indicate to vou 
what chance a man has going around in the country in Mexico alone. 
The second time I left Mexico City I went through the earthquake 
zone in the borders States of Puebla and Vera Cruz. There T found 

ell the villages, or most of them, garrisoned by government troops; 
but I was in three villages whic h were in revolutionary hands de- 
spite the fact that they are but 10 to 12 miles from Gov ernment gar- 
risons. There was one town I went to, named Exhuacan, which “has 
never been in the possession of Carranza during all this six years of 
his predominance in Mexic an affairs. 

Į asked the people there, “Are vou revolutionists?” Thev said, 
“We are not exactly revolutionists, but we don’t want anv garrison 
in our town. We are hard-working farmers, and we find that the 
soldiers rob us with such freedom that we prefer to fight against 
them. We lose less life and less of our property by fiehting the 
Government than if we accepted the Government.” These men are 
working hard; thev are cultivating their httle patches of land in a 
per fectly orderly fashion. 

The Cuamman. Do you know whether that condition of affairs 
exists in other portions of the Republic? 

Mr. Brannon. Frankly. I wish to be accurate in my statements, 
and I will say I do not know. I have been told that it is so, but I 
do not know. 

The Crrairman. You have heard of the organization of citizens in 
different districts known as the Defensas Sociales and similar organi- 
zations? 

Mr. Braxnpox. Yes, sir. I know of those organizations, some of 
which are Government organizations and some of which are revolu- 
tionary ones. 

The Crairmax. Depending on the locality? 

Mr. Brannon. Yes. sir. In the State of Chihuahua these organi- 
zations are supposed to be Government ones, and I understand that 
on the Gulf coast they are mostly revolutionary organizations. It 
is significant that I traveled from town to town on this 12-day trip 
thr ough the mountains of the Gulf slope and was given letters of 
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introduction by the military commander¢of each village to the mili- 
tary commander of the next village. This happened often in the 
cases Where I left a Carrancista town to go to a revolutionary town. 
There seemed to be perfect accord between the garrisons. In one 
case I was lent four soldiers, who carried packs for me—packs of 
medicine that I was distributing—and also two horses, one for 
myself and one for my mozo, and the revolutionists returned tho 
horses and soldiers to the Government troops. knowing that they 
were Government property. In the following town the Zapatistas 
gave me horses and men to go to a Carrancista village, and I had a 
very hard time to prevent the Carrancista leader there from stealing 
the horses and shooting my men. If he had not happened to have a 
wounded leg, and I happened to relieve his pain somewhat, I am 
sure he would have kept the horses and shot my men. 

There was also another incident in the town of Ahuevavulco, That 
town was menaced by the rising of the river, which had been 
dammed up by a landslide, and they asked for help from a Zapatista 
town, and 200 men from the Zapatista town and 200 Zapatistas from 
the oil fields were sent over to that town and worked for two days 
with pick and shovel clearing away the débris from the bed of the 
river to save the Carrancista town. 

The Cuarrmax. So far, then, as your observation goes, if the peo- 
ple themselves were let alone there would be no revolution at all ? 

Mr. Braxpox. Yes, sir: that is my idea. 

The Ciaran. It is simply agitation by demagogues and leaders 
that is keeping up this dreadful condition ? 

Mr. Brannon. Yes, sir; that is my true opinion. 

The Cramman, Did you notice a statement in the paper—a tele- 
graphic dispateh—to-day with reference to some reported statement 
ofa Mr. Palacios, who claimed to have been the second under com- 
mand of Cordova, who was accused of kidnaping Jenkins? 

Mr. Brannon. Yes, sir. 

The Cramrmanx. Do you know Palacios. or did you ever come in 
contact with him? 

Mr. Braxpon. I didn’t know him personally. but I am acquainted 
with the facts concerning his appearance in court. Palacios, as I am 
creditably informed, had been a revolutionist, but two months be- 
fore the Jenkins kidnaping he had been amnestied by the governor. 


4 


This amnesty was kept under cover, and Palacios has since been act- 
mg as a spy for the Government. Toward the end of January 
Palacios presented himself to the court, claiming that he had been 
with Cordoba during the time of the Jenkins kidnaping, and that he 
Was In possession of evidence to the effect that Jenkins had arranged 
the whole kidnaping himself. Jenkins was called to the court and 
confronted with Palacios. Palacios gave his testimony, and Jenkins 
Was asked if he didn’t want to cross-examine him. Jenkins said, 
“No: I have nothing to ask him.” The judge insisted. He said, 
“Do you realize that this man’s testimony seems to be conclusive 
and that it will probably cost vou vour liberty ? ” Jenkins said, 
“Yes: I realize that if it could be proven, but I have nothing to 
ask him.” The judge insisted. and Jenkins told him. “ Well. I have 
something to sav regarding this matter, but I am afraid that. with 
my poor knowledge of Spanish. I may offend the court unwittingly, 
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therefore I prefer to keepestill.” The judge assured him that he 
would not be offended unnecessarily, whereupon Jenkins begged him 
not to put his following words on the record, but translate them into 
more polite Spanish than he was eapable of using: and he told the 
judge that he had documentary proof to the effect that the governor 
of Puebla and the court had promised Palacios 5.900 pesos “for this 
testimony, and he would bring that proof forward at the time of his 
definite trial—his oral trial—and therefore it was not necessary to 
cross-question the witness at that time. The judge thereupon fined 
Jenkins 50 pesos for contempt of court, and the next time Jenkins 
was called before the court he refused absolutely to say a word, 
claiming that he had instructions in the first place from the embassy 
not to pay any more attention to this court, and, secondly, that it 
Was too expensive to talk in court. 
The Cnarrmax. That is all. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. WILBUR FORREST. 


(Witness sworn by the secretary.) 

The Secrerary. Your name is Wilbur Forrest? ; 

Mr. Forrest. Yes. sir. 

The Cusirsax. You are a citizen of the United States, are you? 

Mr. Forrest. Yes, sir. 

The Cirsirnman. Of what State? 

Mr. Forres. Nimois. 

The CHamman. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Forrest. 1 suppose my residence at present would be in New 
York. 

The CHarrmax, What is your profession or business? 

Mr. Forrest, Newspaper man. 

The Ciairman. Tow long have you been in the newspaper busi- 
ness? 

Mr. Forrest. About 10 vears. 

The Cuairnman. Have you been in Mexico at any time during this 
period of 10 years? 

Mr. Forrest. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman, When? 

Mr. Forrest. For about 40 days previous to the 3d of January. 

The Crairman. That is. this last January ? 

Mr. Forresr. This last January, 1920. 

The Cuairman. Where were you prior to that time in the per- 
formance of vour duties? 

Mr. Forrest. For five years, with the exception of three months 
in the United States, I have been in Europe. 

The Crainman. In what capacity were you in Europe? 

Mr. Forrest. Newspaper correspondent; about three vears for the 
United Press, with headquarters ‘in London and Paris, and with the 
armies in the field at various times; and later with the New York 
Tribune. For the last two years with the New York Tribune. 

The CHairman. In your capacity as newspaper correspondent. 
have you been stationed at Washington at different times? 

Mr. Forrest. Yes, sir. About two years in Washington—in 1912 
and 1913. 
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The CHarrman, What were your particular duties there? 

Mr. Forrest. I have had various assignments in Washington, in- 
cluding the White House for six months, the Supreme Court for a 
short length of time, the House of Representatives, the ‘Senate, the 
State, War, and Navy Departments, the Department of Justice, and 
other assignments. Practically all of the assignments, from time to 
time, in Washington. 

The Ciareman. How long had you been back from Europe when 
you went to Mexico upon this last trip ? 

Mr. Forrest. I should judge about three months. I came back 
from Europe in September. 

The CirarmMan. Were you sent down into Mexico by your paper? 

Mr. Forrest. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Where did you go into Mexico? 

Mr. Forrest. I went first to Monterrey; from Monterrey to Tam- 
pico: from Tampico to Yueatan and the cities of Progreso and La- 
redo: hack across the Gulf to Vera Cruz; from Vera Cruz to Mex- 
leo City; from Mexico City on two occasions to the District of 
Puebla. and on other short trips from Mexico City: and later from 
Mexico City to Laredo, Tex., and across the border back to the 
United States. 

The Ciainman. While yon were in Mexico did you make an in- 
vestigation of the facts concerning the arrest or the different arrests 
and trial or different trials of Mr. Jenkins, consular agent of the 
United States in Mexico? 

Mr. Forrest. Yes. sir. Not so much the trials. I did not make an 
inyestigation in the Mexican courts. I took the results of investiga- 
tions by American officials and others. 

The CHarrman. That is, those attached to the American State De- 
partment 2 

Mr. Forrest. Those attached to the American State Department. 

The CHairman. To the American embassies. Did vou hear of a 
ran by the name of Cordoba in connection with the Jenkins case? 

Mr. Forrrst. Yes, sir; he was the rebel leader in the State of 
Puebla who kidnaped Consular Agent Jenkins and held him for 
some time, until a ransom was paid, when he was released. 

The CHarrmaan. Did you ever have your attention called to any 
letters published by officials in Mexico purporting to be facsimiles or 
paotostatic copies or translations of letters from Cordoba or other 
Mexican officials relative to the Jenkins case? 

Mr. Forrest. Yes, sir. After the kidnaping of Jenkins, and after 
he had been released, and when the controversy between Jenkins and 
the State of Puebla was in progress, there appeared in one of the 
Mexico City papers—I don’t remember exactly which paper—a letter 
which purported to be a letter from Cordoba saying that Jenkins had 
leen with him; that is, had connived with him to arrange the kid- 
naping, and this letter was signed “ Federico Cordoba,” a signature 
in ink, which had been reproduced. 

The Cuarrmayn. Did you see any circulars or pamphlets of any 
tind issned, purporting to contain this letter or photostatic copies 
OF it 

Mr. Forresr. No, sir; I did not. 

_the Caarrman. You did not know that such a letter had been 
circulated among United States Senators? 
4766—20—vort 2 ——16 
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Mr. Forrest. No, sir. 

The Cnamman. Did you undertake or pursue any investigation 
as to whether that letter was a genuine letter or a forgery? 

Mr. Forrest. I discovered it by accident, I might say, through an 
arrangement which I—after investigating the Jenkins case and 
thoroughly interviewing the consular agent at length on two or 
three occasions, twice in Puebla and once in Mexico City, and having 
investigated the case through the American Embassy and in other 
ways until I believed that Mr. Jenkins was being persecuted and 
was absolutely innocent, and that the charges against him were 
ridiculous, I felt that there was just one thing that remained for 
me to do in Mexico, and that was to have an interview with the 
rebel Cordoba who kidnaped Jenkins. I went to Puebla with that 
purpose in view and ascertained after some effort there and a little 
trip to the country, that Mr. Cordoba was not in his camp near the 
eity of Puebla, but was spending the Christmas holidays in Mexico 
City itself, where his enemies held forth, and that he was there for 
the purpose also of arranging his affairs to leave the district of 
Puebla and go back to his headquarters in the Tampico area under 
the leader Manuel Pelaez. 

I went back to Mexico City and arranged for an interpreter and 
a man who could guide me to Cordoba. I made an arrangement 
whereby I was to wait on the corner of Avenida Juarez in Mexico 
City at 8 o'clock in the evening of December 29. I was to wait 
on the corner at that time until an automobile would pass and a 
man in it would make a sign, and I was to get in. 

The Cuamman. That was the 29th of December? 

Mr. Forrest. The 29th of December. The purpose of the auto- 
mobile was to carry us to the rendezvous. And I did so at 8 o’clock, 
and promptly an automobile came up and the door opened—it was 
a Ford, incidentally—and I jumped in and we turned and went by 
the Alameda, which was very near the place, and in 10 minutes ub 
got out at the corner of—it seemed to be a rather respectable 
of the city—and walked hurriedly I should judge for three or e 
minutes and came to the place the man pointed out as the place where 
Cordoba was staying. There were men around the corner who ap- 
peared to be the guard, and we did not go in, but passed by, walked 
a block, and as we came back the men had disappeared and we 
knocked at the door. After some little time a very pretty voung 
Mexican girl opened the door, with a candle in her hand. We en- 
tered, and the house appeared to be entirely bare, except one small 
room, with a table with a candle on it, and a little luncheon on the 
table, and three chairs. 

That room through which we passed to go into the room that had 
the furniture in it, had armed men in it. We sat down at a table, 
and from the room to the rear, where he evidently had been watch- 
ing us all this time, came the rebel leader Cordoba. We shook hands 
and started out with our interview. In the course of the interview 
Cordoba told me that he had been offered, orally and in writing, 
200 pesos to come to Mexico City, accept immunity, and testify that 
Jenkins had connived with him in the kidnaping; that he had the 
intention at first to accept the money and tell the. people that were 
bringing it to go to, but he decided later that since he had the 
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money from Jenkins—he showed me a sack of gold which he said 
was the last of the ransom money; that it had been entirely paid— 
he decided not to accept it. I tried to get him to show me the letter. 
He left che room to search for the letter and came back and said that 
his papers had been packed up by his secretary and that the letter 
could’ not be found easily, but he was certain he had it. I asked 
Lim who had written this letter, and he said he assumed it came 
from either the governor of the State of Puebla or representatives, 
but he could not prove it absolutely; but he assumed they were the 
people most interested in having Jenkins declared guilty and there- 
fore he thought it came from them. 

Then, after the interview, which was rather lengthy—about an 
hour we talked—or, incidentally, when Cordoba came back into the 
room after searching for the letter, he left the door open. It was 
quite draughty and my interpreter got up to close it. That took 
him back of Cordoba, who—to show that he was rather nervous— 
turned and kept his eyes on the interpreter every minute he was 
behind him until the door was closed, and then he sat down and the 
conversation commenced. After that interview I asked him to write 
a statement which would show that I interviewed him in the City of 
Mexico, in the center of his enemies, and he did. He wrote a state- 
ment which I have now, signing it “ Fed” Cordoba. That is a 
signature which, as I understand, the American embassy and the 
State Department have to-day, and it agrees with that signature. 
The signature of the forged letter, or the letter alleged to have been 
forced, was signed “ Federico Cordoba.” He assured me he never 
sisped his name that way, but always “ Fed.” Cordoba. 

The Cuamman. Did you mention this letter to him, this sup- 
posedly forged letter that had been filed there? 

Mr. Forrest. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. What did he say to that? 

Mr. Forrest. He said it was an absolute forgery, and that it was 
ridiculous that it could have come from him; that he kidnaped 
Jenkins, and that he did it merely for the purpose of showing that 
the Carranza government could give no guarantees to foreigners in 
Mexico. He said he could have kidnaped any number of rich 
Mexicans but nothing would ever have been heard of it in the United 
States. He thought the way to call the attention of the people of 
the United States to the fact that the Carranza government was 
absolutely impotent when it came to giving protection, was to kid- 
hap a representative of the United States Government, and that for 
that reason he kidnaped Jenkins. He also admitted under ques- 
toning that it was planned and arranged by other rebels, and that 
he was only one of a band who had planned and arranged, to kidnap 
our representative, Mr. George S. Summerline at Mexico City, and 
also the American consul at Guadalajara, the Spanish consul at 
Puebla and the British Consul at Puebla. These were all to have 
been taken on the night Jenkins was- kidnaped. I asked him if it 
Were true that Bernardo Reves, a rebel from the hills near Mexico 
City. remained in Mexico City 10 days trying to grab Summerline, 
and he hecame very excited when I asked him that and jumbed up 
and said. “ How did you know that?” very excitedly. IT told him I 
didn't get my information from the Carranza government. That 
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seemed to reassure him, and he admitted that the plan had fallen 
down. He told me that the reason he was in the district of Puebla 
was that he had been sent there by Manuel Pelaez, his leader, to 
unify the rebe} movement in four States—the States of Puebla, 
Oaxaca, Morelos, and one other State. the name of which I do not 
remember—and that he had succeeded in that unification and was 
going back to join Pelaez at Tampico. After the interview we left, 
and our parting was very cordial. He hoped I would tell the people 
of the United States what the situation was in the Jenkins case, and 
also about the revolutionary movement in Mexico. Tle seemed to 
be very anxious that they should know that the rebels were unified, 
and also that Jenkins was absolutely innocent and had been the 
victim. He said he was very sorry that Jenkins had to suffer, but 
he felt it would be worth it to the rebels to show just what a small 
hold the Carrancistas have on the country. 

The Cuamr man. Ie seemed to think that although Jenkins was 
only a consular agent, he was a representative of the United States? 

Mr. Forrest. Yes. sir. 

The Cuairmax. And it was for that reason that he desired to fol- 
low out this plan? 

Mr. Forrest. Yes. sir. 

The Charwanx., What was the impression made upon your mind as 
to the respect for law and order as exemplified by the Carranza gov- 
ernment in Mexico? 

Mr. Forrest. The rebel Cordoba seemed to have the utmost con- 
tempt for their ability to catch him or to bring about law and order 
in Mexico. He told my interpreter and my self that the rebels could 
blow up trains and br idees and do most anything they desired to do 
at anv time, and in his answers to questions he “admitted that they 
could perhaps take most any city in Mexico at any time, but on ac- 
count of the Jack of munitions they could not hold these cities when 
the Carranza reinforcements came; but they could take these cities 
and hold them for 12 or 24 hours. He said he had no sympathy 
with the blowing up of trains and the injury of innocent people, but 
that that did occur; that sometimes it occurred as a result of irre- 
sponsible acts and that it had nothing to do with the rebel move- 
ment: that at other times it had been necessary. This was done 
mostly, though, to show that the Carranza people could not control 
the situation. 

The Cuarmmax. What is the feeling of respect, if anv, that the 
people of Yueatan—the Yucatecans—have for Mexico and the Car- 
ranza government, if vou ascertained? 

Mr. Forrest. The Yucatecans appear to have very little respect 
for the Carranza government and would like very much to be left 
alone. It seems that Alvarado. a representative of the Carranza gov- 
ernment, came to Yucatan and got their affairs in very bad shape by 
trving to form a hemp combine, that happened to be the principal 
crop of Yueatan. and their affairs are now in very bad shape as a 
result of that, Alvarado having left Yucatan and gone back to 
Mexico. The Yueatecans. however, refuse to be called Mexicans in 
most cases and want to be called Yueatecans. They feel that they 
are apart from Mexico and are capable of conducting their own 
affairs without the interference of the Carranza government. They 
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take a certain pride in being called Yucatecans. A great many of 
them are highly educated, and the native Yucatecan is either a pure 
Mava Indian or a mixture of Spanish and Maya Indian and a higher- 
type native than you find in a great many other parts of Mexico. 
They are industrious and hard working and, above all,.very clean 
personally. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you have any particular reason for leaving 
Mexico at the time that you did leave? 

Mr. Forrest. Well, I had a suspicion, through recognition of 
various faces which had followed me, or seeing these faces in various 
places, that I was being watched, and having various documents on 
me. including the Cordoba signed statement, which, of course, would 
be an admission that I had been in consultation with the rebels, 
enemies of the Carranza Government, I felt that it would not be 
good for me to remain there very long after that interview; and on 
the night of December 31, New Year’s night, Mr. Brandon, Mr. 
Turner, who is correspondent of the United ‘Press, and myself, were 
around during the celebration, and having these papers with me I 
felt that I ought not to give them up if I were arrested. I asked 
them to accompany me to the train at 6.30 next morning, so that in 
case I might be arrested I could get these documents to them and 
they could get away with them. But although I saw what I thought 
was one of the familiar faces at the station, nothing occurred and 
I got on the train and made the trip to the border without incident, 
carrying the documents with me. 

The CuairMan. Have you the original Cordoba letter in your 
possession ¢ 

Mr. Forrest. No, sir; I have not. I sent it to New York and it 
was reproduced in my paper and printed. They still have the origi- 
nal. I have a reproduction. 

The CHarrMan. And that we can get at any time? 

Mr. Forrest. Yes, sir. 

(A recess was then taken until 2.30 o’clock p. m.) 


AFTER Retro Fab P. M. 
TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY L. TOLEN. 


(Witness sworn by the secretary.) 

The Secrerary. Your full name? 

Mr. Toren. Henry L. Tolen. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Tolen, you are a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Toten. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. And a native of what State? 

Mr. Toren. Indiana. 

The Cuarraan. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Toten. At the present time at Yuma, Ariz. 

The Cuairman. What is your business? 
ek Toten. Inspector in the Immigration Service of the United 
States, 

The Carman. What is your district? 

Mr. Toten. Yuma and vicinity, down to the border, about 25 
miles south, and as far east as—we are supposed to meet the juris- 
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diction of the inspector stationed at Ajo. There are only two of 
us over there. That is about 125 miles east. 

The CHarrmMan. And how far west along the border? 

Mr. Toten. To the Colorado River. Well, on the California side 
also. 

The CyatrmMan. How long have you been in the service? 

Mr. Tonen. Since 1915. 

The Cuatrman. Ilow long have you been in the district that you 
represent at present ? 

Mr. Toren. On the 27th of August I was moved from San Diego 
over there. 

The Cuatrman, And what are your duties, generally, along the 
border? 

Mr. Toten. Immigration matters—train inspection, border inspec- 
tion, border riding, investigations of aliens supposed to be illegally 
In the country, ete. 

The Cuaman. In the performance of your oflicial duties along 
the border south of Yuma, have you met a man by the name of Calles#@ 

Mr. Toten. Yes, sir. 

The CuamrmMan. What is his full name? 

Mr. Torex. Carlos G. Calles. 

The Cuammax. What official position, if any, does he claim to 
hold? 

Mr. Toten. Captain in the Mexican Army. 

The Cirairmanx. The Carranza army? 

Mr. Torex. The Carranza forces; ves. 

The Cramnman. Where is he stationed, if you know? 

Mr. Toten. San Luis. San Luis is just a little cluster of a few 
huts on the Mexican side of the international line, where Sonora joins 
Arizona and corners in with the Colorado River. 

The Cuarrman, About how many-men has he there? 

Ms. Totex. He had about 100 at first, and then some of them 
deserted, and he went back and got 80 more, and they nearly all de- 
serted, so he hasn't any now, to amount to anything. 

The Cnarrmax. Where did the soldiers who deserted from his com- 
mand go? 

Mr. Totex. They came into the United States. 

The Ciramman. Did any of the officers desert? 

Mr. Toten. Several of them. I would have to go back a little fur- 
ther to tell the history of it. 

The CuarrMan. Well, I was going to ask you about that. They 
did desert, some of the officers? 

Mr. Toten. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Did any of the officers come into the United 
States? 

Mr. Toten. They are all in the United States now. 

The Cuairnman. Where is Calles? 

Mr. Toten. In Mexico, the last time I saw him. 

The CuHarrMan. What was the cause of the desertion of his soldiers, 
if you know? 

Mr. Toten. They claimed that he appropriated the money for their 
pay to his own use. They formed a colony, or were supposed to form 
a colony, when they came over there—— 

The CrrarrMan. That is, in Mexico? 
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Mr. Toten. In Mexico. These soldiers were brought from Na- 
vajoa, most of them, down on the Mayo River, and they came with 
ine intention of just soldiering as a side issue, and they were to be paid 

2a day, so they say, and be allowed to cultivate land on a cooperative 
o They formed an agricultural association of some kind to pur- 
chase implements. They told me the money was turned over to 
Calles to purchase machinery with, and they never got any machin- 
ery—never got any implements—and that, coupled with the fact that 
they did not get any pay as soldiers either, they protested to Mexico 
City, or to their superior officers at Ortiz, in Sonora—lI think that is 


where their headquarters are. They sent telegrams, and followed it ` 


up by letter, and a great many of them signed it. All the ollicers and 
men signed it, protesting Calles’s actions, and Calles was incensed at 
that action on their part and he went to Hermosillo, as the saving is, 
to square himself. Evidently he made a good impression down there, 
because when he came back he came back by the way of Guaymas and 
the Gulf to Hermosillo, bringing about 80 men with him, and before 
he arrived there all these deserted in a body and walked across to 
the United States and were picking cotton in the valley. 

The CHairMaN. Officers and men? 

Mr. Toten. Officers and men; all with the exception of one officer, 
l fellow by the name of Juarez. He stayed with Calles some time 
onger. 

The Cuammax. Did these men bring arms or accouterments with 
them to this side? 
rs Toten. I don’t think any of them brought anything in the way 
of arms. 

The Crrarrman. And they went to work for the American farmers 
on this side? 

Mr. Toten. Yes. 

The CuHarrMAN. In the State of Arizona? 

Mr. Toten. Many of them, in the early part of August, when cot- 
ton picking was started, had permission from Calles to come over and 
make a few dollars for themselves. Some of them came over and 
went to work. There was one man, I don’t know what the man’s 
cant is, wanted some cotton pickers and he went to Calles and got 
them 

The Coarrman. That is an American on this side of the line? 

Mr. Tores. An American on this side of the line, yes. And Calles 
sent the men over, but says, “ Don’t pay them, pay me,” and he said 
that he did pay Calles for the work, at $3.50 a ‘day. 

The Crraiman. Among these men who were over on this side, 
did vou ever know a man by the name of Ybarra, a Mexican? 

Mr. Totes. Yes, sir. 

The Cirrairman. Do you know what has become of him? 

F Tuten. I don’t know for sure, but they all seem to think he is 
deac 

The Cunarman. Did you know a man by the name of Jose Maria 
Luguen ? 

Mr. Toten. Only by hearsay. 

The Cmamsax. Feliciano Herrera? 

Mr. Tores. I only heard about those two. They were taken from 
the United States before I went to Yuma. 
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The Cuairmayn. Did you have anything to do with the investiga- 
tion, either in your official position or otherwise, of what became of 
this man Ybarra? 

Mr. Toren. Yes, sir. On Monday, the 1st of December, 1919, 
James Tucker and his son, Wyatt T ucker, brought Catalina Amada 
de Ybarra to my office in Yuma. 

The Cuairman. Catalina Ybarra was a woman? 

Mr. Toten. Yes. Wife of Rodolfo Ybarra. And she made a state- 
ment before me to the effect that on the night of the 29th, Saturday 
night, three men had driven up to where they were employed on a 

ranch picking cotton, 2} miles west of Somerton, known as the 
Squire Munro ranch, and had knocked at the door, and one fellow 
stuck his head in the door, and he flashed a hght also in their faces, 
and he says, “Is this the ranch that is run by ”—some name, I forget 
now what it was. Anyhow, she heard some one say—not that name, 
but some name that sounds like it. He says, “It is Ybarra.” And 
then this fellow that had his head in the door said, “ Yes, Ybarra.” 
They were sleeping on one floor there. “ Yes, I am Ybarra,” he said, 

‘what do you w ant! 77 Well,” he says, “ You are the man we want 
to see. Get up.” And he got up, and without giving him a chance 
to put on his clothes, they took him out of the house, and she ran to 
the neighbors—when they took him out of the house she had an 
idea of who it was I suppose, and she ran to an American there by 
the name of—well, the fellow in charge of the ranch, the cotton man, 
I forget the name now, and called him and he came over and wanted 
to know what was going on, and the fellow says, “ Why, we are 
officers from Yuma. We came after this man and are going to take 
him away.” And they did take him away, and as they carried 
him away she says they pulled him between two of them, and as they 

‘arried him away he hollered to her, he says, “ Come on ‘and go with 
me; don’t let them take me alone. They are taking me to San Luis. 
They are from San Luis.” And they took him to an automobile some 
distance from the house—well, she couldn’t see the automobile, be- 
cause there were no lights, but in a short while she couldn’t hear his 
cries any more; the automobile began to run and she could hear the 
automobile, and they went away, “and that is the last she has ever 
seen of him. 

The CiratrMANn. Do you know anything about any proceedings in 
the courts of Arizona against Mr. Calles with reference to this Ybarra 
‘ase! 

Mr. Totex. Yes, sir. 

The CyHairnman. Was he indicted, or was an information filed 
against him? 

“Mr. Toren. An information was filed against him, against Carlos 
G. Calles. Francisco Moreno, and Ernesto Teran for the kidnaping 
and murder of Ybarra. They claim he was taken to San Luis, 
Mexico, and executed. | 

The CuatrMan. The result of the examining trial in that case was 
the discharge, in that particular case, of Calles? 

Mr. Toten. Yes. They discharged him in that particular case 
because they were unable to prove. so the judge held, the corpus 
delicti. Calles alone was held for kidnaping Luguen and Herre ra. 
This was an instance of a similar kind to that which took place in 
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February, 1919, I think, where they claim two of the suldiers com- 
mitted some trivial offense on the Mexican side and then came across 
into the United States. I think they robbed a valise or something 
like that—cut it open—and they came on to the United States and 
Calles came over and got them, so they sav, and took them out of a 
wagon in the road west of Somerton, which is about 9 miles from the 
line. and, as the evidence came out in the case, that they could prove 
that very readily, that he did take them from the United States and 
took them into Mexico and held a public execution, and they held 
him in that case and put him under $5,000 bond. When he got out 
on bond he went back to San Luis, and he has been there ever since. 
He has not been back in the United States. 

The CuHarrwan. At this point, in connection with the testimony 
of the witness, Mr. Secretary, please file a copy of the complaint in 
the case of Calles, charged with the murder of Jose Maria Luguen 
and Feliciano Herrera, together with a stipulation, an order holding 
the defendant to answer, and an information, attached, and let them 


be copied into the record. l 
(The documents last above mentioned, filed as Exhibit 1, are in 


the following words and figures, to wit:) 


In the justice court, first precinet, county of Yuma, State of Arizona. 

The State of Arizona, plaintiff. v. Carlos Calles, defendant. Complaint, 
criminal. 

Personally appeared before me this 7th day of February, 1920, W. F. Timmons, 
upon information and belief, who, being first duly sworn, complains and says: 
That one Carlos Calles, on or about the Tth day of February, 1918, at the county 
and State aforesaid, committed a felony, to wit, murder. as follows, to wit: The 
Said Carlos Calles did then and there wilfully, unlawfully, feloniously, premedi- 
tatedly. deliberately, and of his malice aforethought made an assault in and upon 
the persons of other human beings, to wit, Jose Maria Luguen and Feliciano 
Herrera, and did then and there wilfully, unlawfully, feloniously, premedi- 
tatedly. deliberately, and of his malice atorethought seize. bind, kidnap, and 
carry away the said Jose Maria Lucuen and Feliciano Herrera without the 
herders of Yuma County, State of Arizona, into the Republic of Mexico, and 
then and there of said wilful, unlawful, felonious, deliberate, and premedi- 
Gite] malice aforethought kill and murder them, the said Jose Maria Luguen 
and Feliciano Herrera. 

All of which fs contrary to the form of the statutes in such cases made and 
provided and against the peace and dignity of the State of Arizona. 

W. F. TIMMONS. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this Tth day of February, 1920. 


CHARLES M. SMITH, 
Justice of the Peace of Said Precinct. 


In the justice court, first precinct, county of Yuma, State of Arizona. 

State of Arizona v. Carlos Calles, defendant. Stipulation. 

It is hereby stipulated and agreed by and between Thomas D. Molloy, of 
ennsel for the defendant, Carlos Calles, and W. FP. Timmons, county attorney 
of the county of Yuma, representing the State, that the testimony given and 
taken before Charles M. Smith, justice of the peace, first precinct, sitting as a 
maststrate In the case of the State of Arizona v. Carlos Calles and Francisco 
Moreno, wherein the same is applicable, be submitted to said magistrate and con- 
sidered by him as given in the case of the State of Arizona r. Carlos Calles, 
charze) with the murder of Jose Maria Luguen and Feliciano Herrera, and 
that the transcript of the testimony taken in said first-named cause, in which 
the said Carlos Calles and Francisco Moreno were charged with the murder 
of Rodolfo Ybarra, be transcribed and filed in said cause, entitled State of 
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Arizona vt. Carlos Calles; also that the defendant moved to dismiss this action 
for the reason that there is not suficient evidence to warrant the holding of 
the defendant to answer, 
Thomas P. MALLOY. 
Counsel for Defendant. 
W. F. TIMMONS. 
County Attorney, Yuma County. 


In the justice court of first precinct, Yuma County, State of Arizona. 

The State of Arizona, plaintiff, v. Carlos Calles, defendant. Order bolding 
defendant to answer. 

It appearing to me that the crime of misdemeanor or felony, to wit, ~~ ~~ ---- 
murder, 22520 sds © has been committed, on or about the Tth day of 
February, AL D. 1920, in the county of Yuona, State of Arizona, and that there 
is sullicient eause to believe that Carlos Calles is guilty thereof, T order that he, 
the said Carlos Calles, be held to answer the same, and that he be adimitred to 
bail to answer in the sum of five thousand dollars (55.000) and that he be 
comimnitted to the sheriff of the county of Yuta, State of Arizona, until he give 
such bail or is otherwise legally discharged. 

Dated at Yuma, Arizona, this 16th day of February, A. D. 1920. 

CHARLES M. SMITH, 
Justice of the Peace of said precinct. 
STATE OF ARIZONA, - 
County of Yuma, 88: 

I. Charles M. Smith, justice of the peace of first precinct, Yuma County, 
State of Arizona, qo hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a full, true, 
and correct copy of an order made and entered by me in my docket in the above- 
entitled case, and that the following are the names of the witnesses who testi- 
ted in STN COUTE? ace ee Se i hl Ah ya ee pn 

Witness my official hand this 16th day of February, 1920. 

CHARLES M. SMITH, 
Justice of the Peace as aforesaid. 


In the superior court of Yurma County, State of Arizona, 

The State of Arizona, plaintiff, v. Carlos Calles, defendant. No information. 

In the name and by the authority of the State of Arizona, Carlos Calles is 
accused by the county attorney of Yuma County, State of Arizona, by this in- 
formation of the crime of felony, to wit: Murder, ----------—-—- committed as 
follows, to wit: 

The said Carlos Calles, on or about the Tth day of February, 1918, and before 
the filing of this information, at and in the county of Yuma, State of Arizona, 
did then and there wilfully, unlawfully, feloniously, premeditatedly, deliberately, 
and of his malice aforethought, make an assault in and upon the person of two 
other human beings, to wit, Jose Maria Luguen and Feliciano Herrera, and 
did then and there wilfully, unlawfully, feloniously, premeditatediy, deliber- 
ately, and of his said malice aforethoucht, seize. bind, kidnap., and carry away 
the said Jose Maria Luguen and Feliciano Herrera to a place without the 
borders of the said Yuma County, State of Arizona, to wit, into the State of 
Sonora, in the Republie of Mexico, and then and there of his said wilful, un- 
lawful, felonious, deliberate, and premeditated malice aforethoucht, did kill 
and murder them, the said Jose Maria Luguen and Feliciano Tlerrera, contrary 
to form, force, and effect of the statute in such cases made and provided, and 

gainst the peace and dignity of the State of Arizona. 


W. F. TIMMONS, County Attorney. 


The Cuaimaxs. Mr. Tolen, have you cooperated with the officers 
of any other department of this Government in the investigation of 
these cases against Calles? 

Mr. Toren. Yes. sir. 

The Chairman. What departments? 

Mr. Tores. With the Department of Justice and with the military 
department. 
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The CHarrMan. And the Collector’s Department? 

Mr. Toten. The collector of customs? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Toten. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you know whether there has been any corre- 
spondence in relation to these so-called kidnaping cases against Calles 
between the Department of State and the Treasury Department ? 
Have vou had your attention called to any letters from the State De- 
partment to the Treasury Department? 

Mr. Toten. No, sir. 

The CnarrMaAn. You are not familiar with that matter? 

Mr. Toten. Yes, sir. 

The CuatraMan. Mr. Secretary, we will have filed a letter from the 
Secretary of State of the United States, Robert Lansing, under date 
of January 13, 1920. to the governor of Arizona, at Phoenix, Ariz., 
inclosing for the information of the governor letter from the Tre: as- 
ury Department, which will be filed ‘also, dated January 5, with in- 
closures, concerning the execution of Rodolfo Ybarra Subsequent to 
his alleged abduction, and containing a request from the Department 
of State that the governor of Arizona cause an investigation and re- 
port. and the Department of State be advised of what action, if any, 
it would be practicable to take in the courts of Arizona, from which 
State he was abducted: and, asa part of the record, a letter from John 
B. Elliott, collector, of Los Angeles, Calif., to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. dated December 11, 1919; letter from M. E. Sayles, Deputy 
Collector to the Collector at Los Angeles, dated December 13, 1919; 
statement made by J. W. Tucker to the Immigration Department 
dated December 1, 1919—this is the Tucker you refer to, is it, Mr. 
Tolen ? 

Mr. ToLeEN. Yes. 

The Cuarrman (resuming). A statement by J. C. Atkinson before 
Immigrant Inspector Henry L. Tolen, dated December 1. 1919—you 
took that statement, didn’t you? 

Mr. Toten. Yes, sir. 

The CuairMan (resuming). A further statement by Tucker with 
reference to the matter, of the same date; affidavit of Catalina Amada 
de Ybarra for Mr. Timmons, >rosecuting attorney; a report in the 
form of a letter from W. F. Timmons, "county attorney of Yuma 
County, Ariz., to Wiley E. Jones, attorney general of the State of 
Arizona: and ‘copies of telegrams to and from the attorney general, 
the district attorney, and the governor of the State. 

(The documents and correspondence last above mentioned, filed as 
Exhibit 2, are in the following words and figures, to wit :) 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 13, 1920. 


The honorable the GOVERNOR OF ARIZONA, 
Phoeniz. 


Str: T have the honor to inclose herewith copy of a letter from the Treasury 
Department, dated January 5, with inclosures, concerning the execution of one 
Redelfo Ybarra subsequent to his alleged abduction from the American side of 
the frontier by Mexican military authorities. 

[have the honor to request that an investigation and report be made relative 
te this matter, and, assuming the facts are found to be as stated, that I be 
advised as to what action, if any, it will be practicable to take in the Courts of 
Arizona against the abductors. 
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In this connection you are advised that, by treaty between the United States 
and Mexico, there is made extraditable “ kidnaping of minors or adults, de- 
fined to be the abduction or detention of person or persons in order to exact 
money from them or their families, or for other unlawful end.” 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


ROBERT LANSING. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 5, 1920. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF STATE. 

Sir: I have the honor to inclose herewith for such action as you may deem 
proper letters dated the 11th and 18th ultimo from the collector of customs at 
Los Angeles, Calif., and the report therewith, relative to the shooting of one 
Rodolfo Ybarra, who, it is alleged, was abducted by the Mexican military authori- 
ties from the American side of the line and later executed. 

By direction of the Secretary. 

Respectfully, 
JOUETT SHOUSE, 
Assistant Secretary. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED STATES CUSTOMS SERVICE, 
Los Angeles, Calif., December 11, 1919. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sin: I beg to invite the attention of the department to the following report 
from the deputy collector in charge of the port of Andrade, in regard to the shoot- 
ing of one Rodolfo Ybarra, who, it is alleged, was abducted by Mexican military 
authorities from the American side of the line and later executed: 

“One week ago to-night men acting under the orders of Capt. Calles, com- 
mander of the San Luis, Sonera, garrison, entered the United Stutes and forei- 
bly abducted a man who had formerly been an officer of the San Luis garrison 
by the name (Iam told) of Rodolfo Ybarra, took him over the line at San Luis, 
and shot him. I am told that this man is not the first man that Capt. Calles 
has executed that has taken refuge in the United States, but it is the first 
man I believe to be abducted by Capt. Calles and taken to San Luis for execu- 
tion. This man Rodolfo Ybarra paid head tax at this office on October 20. 
As far as I know nothing has as yet been done about this piece of lawlessness. 
When Ybarra paid his head tax here he stated that it would be impossible for 
him to remain in Mexico because Calles would shoot him. He said it was 
impossible for any self-respecting Mexican to remain in San Luis, more espe- 
cially if he had a wife or daughter. Since that time many Mexican laborers 
have left San Luis and they all tell tales of oppression at the hands of Capt. 
Calles, some of them almost unbelievable. When such things as these are going 
on at our very doors ean you wonder that we ask for pretection’ The better 
class of Mexicans. and especially the Spanish element of Lower California, are 
very much worried at the present time, the collector of customs at Algodones 
telling me himself that he feared for his life. They seem to have no confidence 
in the garrison here or at San Luis and fear trouble among themselves.” 

I am forwarding his portion of Deputy Collector in Charge Saytes’s report 
in order that it may be called to the attention of the Department of State, if 
that seems desirable. 

I have also requested Deputy Collector in Charge Sayles to furnish me witir 
any other information he may have on this occurence. 

Respecttully, 
Joun B. ErLLIoTT, Collector. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED STATES CUSTOMS SERVICE, 
Andrade, Calif., December 13, 1919. 
The COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sir: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 11th instant. in which 
you request me to furnish you the facts concerning the abduction and shooting 
of Rodolfo Ybarra. My information is direct and positive, inasmuch as it is 
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based on the affidavit of Ybarra’s wife, and she was certainly in position to 
know the facts. 

According to her affidavit, the following are the facts in this case: 

Mr. Ybarra and his wife were employed on a ranch known as the “ Squire 
Munro” ranch that some time between 11 and 12 o'clock on the evening 
of Saturday, November 29, they were awakened by a man who asked if Mr. 
Ybarra lived there. Mr. Ybarra replied, “ Yes; I am Mr. Ybarra.” The man 
urged Mr. Ybarra to get up, as a gentleman in the auto wished to talk to him. 
He informed Mr. Ybarra that the men were officers of Yuma County and Mr. 
Ybarra reluctantly got up and put on his pants and shoes but he was hurried to 
the car before he had a chance to tie his shoe laces. When he reached the 
car he evidently saw who his captors were, for he called to his wife that 
Capt. Calles had got him and was going to take him to San Luis. 

Mrs, Ybarra ran to the ear and prote-ted, but to no use; she then called 
an American who was near by and told him her fears. He went to the ear 
to Investigate, but was told by some man who spoke good English that they 
were officers and that Ybarra was under arrest. This man who spoke Inglisn 
was undoubtedly Capt. Cales. Mrs. Ybarra says she recognized one of the 
men as the chauffeur of Capt. Calles, but was unable to recognize any of 
the rest because they kept pocket searchlights directed on her face and kept 
their faces in the dark. As the machine rolled away, Mr. Ybarra called to his 
wife that they were going to San Luis and to notify his friends, and he kept 
wiling to his wife until the machine had passed beyond hearing distance. 

Mrs. Ybarra lost no time in visiting the constable at Somerton and poured 
out her troubles to him. Either from inability to understand her or from 
sheer indifference, he did absolutely nothing, and by so doing just cost Capt. 
Ybarra his life. He said afterwards that he had neglected to call up the 
sheriff's office at Yuma because it was late at night and he hated to wake 
them up. In the morning he called them up, and was told that no ofticers from 
their office had been sent after Ybarra. It is altogether probable that had the 
officer at Somerton called Sheriff Greenleaf at the time Mrs, Ybarra visited him, 
the sheriff would have been able to prevent Capt. Calles from carrying out 
his fell purpose. Capt. Ybarra has not been seen since. People living near 
Capt. Culles’s headquarters at the ranch San Luis heard a volley of shots 
about 3 a. m. Sunday morning. This was, no doubt, the time when Ybarra’s 
life was snuffed out. 

On Monday morning Mrs. Ybarra visited Yuma and appealed to the authori- 
ties for help. She made a deposition before Immigration Inspector Tolen, 
copies of which were forwarded to his official superior at Los Angeles. You 
tan no doubt secure a copy of this depo: ition from the immigration inspector, 
Tolen. copies of which were forwarded to his official superior at Los Angeles. 
You can no doubt secure a copy of this depsition from the immigration office in 
Los Angeles, I was told to-day that Sheriff Greenleaf was making an effort to 
see that justice is done in this case, but that any effort to pro-ecute Capt. 
Calles would be resisted by E. F. Sanguinetti, because Calles was a good cus- 
tomer of his and at the present time owed Sanguinetti money. You will re- 
eall, no doubt, that about two years ngo I sent your office a considerable 
amount of Correspondence and other papers taken from the office files at Calles’s 
store at the San Luis rancho. These papers showed that Sanguinetti and 
Calles had very extensive dealings with each other and were violating the 
war-time export regulations. It is almost a certainty that it will be impos- 
sible to bring Calles to book for his crimes if the prosecution is undertaken 
in Yuma County. 

For vour information, 

Respectfully, yours, 
M. E. Sayies, Deputy Collector. 


P. S—I am told that the “ Squire Munro” Ranch is located about six miles 
from the border and not far from Some ton. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
IMMIGRATION SERVICE, 
OFFICE OF IMMIGRANT INSPECTOR. 
Port Yuma, Ariz., December 1, 1919. 

Statement of J. W. Tucker, farmer, near the border, south of Yuma. Ariz., 
re conditions at San Luis, Mexico, made before Thnimigrant Inspector Ilenry 
L. Tolen, at Yuma, Ariz., December 1, 1919: 

My name is J. W. Tucker. I am 55 years old. I was born in Fresno County, 
Calif. I live now, and have been for the last three years, about 3 miles from 
San Luis, Sonora, Mexico. I have owned this place since the year 1900. 

Some time during the night of November 29, 1919, as I learned yesterday, 
some parties in an automobile took a Mexican cotton picker from his bed and 
carried him to San Luis, Mexico, and they bave executed him. 

This man's name is Ybarra, and I am informed that he has a passport and 
was legally in the United States. It was a plain case of kidnaping by Capt. 
Calles or some of his men. 

I have come now to you to see if we can have a guard of some kind and 
sufficient to regulate the crossing back and forth at San Luis. I understand 
that the immigration office has more to say than any other department as to 
who shall or shall not pass back and forth on the border. 

We who live near the border in the valley feel that our property and lives 
are in constant danger from these Mexican soldiers which are crossing back 
and forth at their own will. Cales very frequently comes to Gadsden with 
four or five soldiers as a bodyguard, . I have been informed that these soldiers 
always carry concealed weapons; Calles would be afraid to come where so many 
deserting soldiers of his are, without a bodyguard and himself being armed. 

About five days ago a band of three mounted Mexicans came near to my 
house while I was away. and, as my wife says, looked all around, making a 
survey of the surroundings. They then departed without coming to the house 
to make their business known. As we live off the main road, it makes it look 
more queer that they should act so. The next day after they were there I 
asked a Mexican, who had seen them, who they were, and he said that one of 
them was the chief henchman of Capt. Calles. 

AS for myself, I have been informed by my friends that Calles has threatened 
me personally, because he says I am a Villista, a revolutionist, ete. Of course, 
it does not make any difference to me who rules in Mexico, but they got that 
idea in their heads and once detained me in San Luis for a short time. I have 
been informed since that Calles snid I should have been shot when they had 
me. Naturally I feel uneasy without any protection when we live so near the 
border. 

J. W. TUCKER. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
IMMIGRATION SERVICE, 
OFFICE OF IMMIGRATION INSPECTOR. 
Port Yuma, Ariz., December 1, 1919. 

Statement of J. C. Adkinson before Immigrant Inspector Henry L. Tolen at 
Yuma, Ariz., relative to erossing and recrossing of international line south of 
Yuma, Ariz.. by Mexicans supposed to be armed: 

My name is J. C. Adkinson; I am 41 years old; I was born in Orange County, 
Calif.; I live now and have been for last five years 14 miles south of Gadsden, 
in Yuma County, Ariz.. about 4 miles from the international line. I have 
frequently seen Mexicans, whom F know to be soldiers under Capt. Calles, at 
San Imis, Sonora, Mexico., passing my place, generally mounted on horseback, 
sometimes on foot. I have seen them in other parts of the valley also, and at 
Gadsden. It is generally supposed that these soldiers always go armed. I 
have seen Mexicans with guns, but am not sure that they were soldiers. It 
is well known that when the military guards were stationed on the line they 
frequently took arms from the soldiers from the Mexican side. I, as well as 
many of my neighbors, feel that we are menaced in a great degree by these 
roving bands; they travel in groups of from 2 to 10 and are liable to do us 
personal violence or steal our stock. 

We all feel that we should have a sufficient guard in the valley to prevent 
this indiscriminate crossing. 

Exact copy as signed by J. C. Adkinson. 
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Statement of W. A. Tucker, relative to movements of Mexican soldiers near 
the border in United States territory: 

My name is W. A. Tucker; I am 27 years old; I was born at Azusa, Calif. ; 
I live at my ranch near the international line south of Yuma, Ariz. I have 
lived there for one and a half years. Statement made before Henry L. Tolen, 
Immigrant Inspector. 

I wish to state that I have seen Mexican soldiers in San Luis, Sonora, Mexico, 
riding in the United States, and that they were armed with revolvers. I have 
wen them along foot of the mesa apparently with no business, just riding 
around. About a week ago one of them came over to my place. I had a 
Mexican girl working for me, he came to see her. He was sitting in the 
kitchen and I saw a gun on his hip. There were two men with him and I 
asked the girl who they were and she said they were all soldiers from the other 
cide. 

I kave seen them under the influence of liquor here on this side of the line. 
I never feel safe near a drunken Mexican when he is armed. 

We feel that we should have some kind of protection against these fellows, 
Who seem to wander back and forth as they please. Our lives and property 
are net safe unless there is some restriction on the crossing and recrossing at 


San Luis. 
W. A. TUCKER. 


STATE OF ARIZONA, 
County of Yuma, 88: 

Catalina Amada de Ybarra, being first duly sworn, upon oath, says: 

I live in Somerton. Ariz. On the night of -November 29, 1919. on Saturday 
nizvht. at from 11 to 12 o'clock some one Knocked at the door where my husband 
ard I were living on the Squire Munro place in Yuma Valley, Yuma County, 
Ariz, My husband was very sound asleep. I awoke but did not respond to the 
kreek. Then some one opened the door, put his head inside, and said “ Good 
evening.” My husband then awoke. The person then asked, “ Who runs this 
rinch, is it Sabala?” Then some one outside said “It is not Sahbala. it is 
Ybarra.” Then the one inside said, “ Are you Ybarra?” My husband said, 
“Yes.” “Then vou are the one we want; get up, we want to talk to you.” 
I ran to the honse of an American close by and called him to come quick. He 
ame, but as he did not understand Spanish he eould not know what was 
essing. The one who had hold of my husband told the American that he was 
a sheriff from Yuma, 

The American betieved this, and said “All right.” and went away. They— 
there were three of them—then took my husband to an auto which stood some 
distance away from the house: as they took him away he called to me, “ Phey 
are taking me to San Luis.” This he called several times. I sent some boys on 
horsehack to Somerton to call the deputy sheriff. He came about 2 o'clock in the 
morning. talked with the American whom I had called, and then he went away, 
saving he would phone to Yuma in the morning; he was convinced that the 
porties were officers. When they were taking my husband away I caled to 
them to let him go. and then one of them grabbed at me and T ran and hid myself 
in the privy. Next morning, not hearing from the sheriff at Somerton. I tele- 
phoned to the sheriff's office in Yuma and was informed that no otticers had made 
any such arrest. Then I went to San Tavs, demanding that my husband be 
given np, but I was told that he was not there. 

I recoemized one of the party as Francisco Moreno, who is chauffeur for Capt, 
Cales, As Calles is the only enemy my husband has, I do not doubt that he 
bad my husband taken to Mexico and there shot. 

CATALINA AMADA DE YBARRA. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 19th day of January, 1920. 
[SEA] W. FP. TimMons, Notary Public. 


My commission expires January 18, 1922. 


OFFICE OF THE COUNTY ATTORNEY, YUMA COUNTY, 
Yuma, Ariz., January 31, 1920, 
Hon. Witty E. Jones, 
Attorney General, Phoenix, Ariz. 
My Dear GENERAL: Referring to your communication of January 23. 1920, 
inclusing communication to you from the office of the governor of Arizona, trans- 
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mitting coammuniention from the Hon. Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, in 
regard to the matter of the kidnaping of Rodolfo Ybarra on the night of Novem- 
ber 29, 1919, from his home between Somerton and Gadsden, Yuma County. Ariz., 
and his subsequent assassination on the Mexican side-of the international 
boundary line by Mexican authorities, I have the honor to retransmit to you the 
papers forwarded, together with the aflidavit of Catalina Amada de Ybarra, 
taken before me on. January 19, 1920, together with copies of aflidavits of 
Catalina Amada de Ybarra, J. C. Atkigson, W. A. Tucker, and J. W. Tucker 
before the United States innnigration inspector, Henry L. Tolen, on December 1, 
1919, together with copies of letters written by D. P. Fly, also a copy of com- 
plaint sworn to by Catalina Amada de Ybarra., which thus far has been withheld 
from filing, and issue of warrant pending further investigation and advice from 
your office, This complaint is premised upon section SOS of the Penal Code, 
I am also inclosing copy of report made by United States Immigration Inspector 
Henry L. Tolen, December 2, 1919, to whom the report of the occurrence Was 
first made. 

In regard to the extradition of Capt. Calles, upon the charge of kidnaping, 
under section 135-6 of the Penal Code, I beg to report that im my opinion such 
action would result in his giving bond through the inthuenee of influential 
business men in Yuma in whatever amount such bonds might be fixed; but 
that upon the charge of murder he may be apprehended on this side of the 
international boundary line and held without bail pending proceedings and 
that such action would be more likely to effect complete discovery of the evi- 
dences of the execution of Ybarra. 

The following facts and circumstances which I believe sufficient to convict 
Calles and Moreno of the murder-of Ybarra are as follows: 

(1) Capt. Calles attempted to secure an arrangement with Immigration 
Inspector Tolen for the deportation of his deserting soldiers and oflicers, that 
he (Calles) might execute them. 

(2) On January 23, 1920, Capt. Calles urged the same request to R. H. Colvin, 
agent of the Department of Justice at Tucson, Ariz., and Inspector Tolen of 
the Immigration Service. 

(9) Capt. Calles left San Luis, Mexico, in his automobile driven by his 
chauffeur, Francisco Moreno, about 7 p. m. on the evening of November 29, after 
having given orders to Leopoldo Lorona to saddle three of his (Calles’s) horses 
and leave them at the Lorona ranch on the American side of the international 
boundary line. 

(4) Franciseo Moreno was recognized by Catalina Amada de Ybarra as one 
of the party who, representing themselves to be officers from Yuma, seized 
Ybarra from his bed on the Squire Munro ranch 24 miles west of Somerton, 
Yuma County, Ariz., between 11 and 12 o'clock on the night of November 
29, 1919. 

(5) Ybarra was taken to the Lorona ranch in Capt. Calles’s automobile, and 
his automobile remained at the Lorona ranch until the following morning. 

(6) The three of Capt. Calles’s horses, saddled according to his order. were 
mounted by the three men who came with Ybarra to the Lorona ranch, Ybarra 
traveling on foot, went in the direction of the mesa and the international 
boundary line. 

(7) Shots were heard about 2 a. m. November 30, 1919 on the mesa in the 
direction in which Ybarra was taken, to the south of the international line, by 
Cruz Rosas, who was at the time one of Capt. Calles soldiers on guard, and 
who later went to the place where he had heard the shots, saw the tracks and 
a place having the appearance of a freshly made grave leveled off and un- 
marked, about 90 feet southerly from the first international boundary line 
monument to the east of San Luis, Mexico. 

(S) Officers of the Yuma County sheriff's party followed tracks of three 
horsemen from the Lorona ranch in a southerly direction to the international 
boundary line, near the first monument east from San Luis on December 1, 1919. 

(9) Manual Alvarez now being held in the Yuma jail pending investigation, 
has made statements to Cruz Rosus that he (Alvarez) helped to bury Ybarra 
and that he was executed by the order of Capt. Calles. (To the officers 
Alvarez denies any knowledge of the affair.) 

(10) It is my belief that additional evidences of necessary facts might be 
secured if Capt. Calles and Francisco Moreno were known to be lodged in jail 
without bail so as to relieve certain persons from their influence and from 
fear of harm from them, particularly the Loronas on the American side, and 
a number of persons still in San Luis, Mexico. 
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You may recall that on the occasion, of my visit to Phoenix on December 6, 
1919, we very briefly discussed this incident, and upon your suggestion I, at 
that time, handed Mr. Flynn copies of the affidavits of Catalina Amada de 
Ybarra, J. C. Atkinson, J. W. Tucker, and W. A. Tucker, with a request for 
advice as to whether this matter should be taken up with the State or Federal 
authorities, not desiring to proceed in any manner that might possibly incur 
international complications, but to this time have not received any communica- 
tions from Mr. Flynn concerning the matter. 

Realizing the gravity of the situation and the possibility that it would en- 
danger certain residents of the Yuma Valley near the international boundary 
line from knowledge of an investigation on this matter, and the interest taken 
by persons making the affidavits, I made every effort to maintain secrecy in 
such steps as were taken by me; but on my return from Phoenix I was called 
upon by Cal. B. F. Fly, who appeared to be advised of all steps that had been 
taken and informed me that he had taken the matter up personally both with 
the State and Federal authorities at Phoenix and had straightened the matter 
out so they had understood the situation, and that the rumors of the abduction 
and execution of Ybarra were malicious and false. 

Regarding the vindication or defense of Capt. Calles by Col. Fly, as appears 
by the igclosed letters, I have no doubt that they were dictated by Capt. Calles, 
and that Col. Fly has been acting more or less as an agent and employee of 
Capt. Calles, and that he has acted at times in a similar capacity for Gov. 
Cantu, of Lower California. It also appears from the statements made by Col. 
Fly to R. H. Colvin, agent of the Department of Justice at Tucson, Ariz., and 
Henry L. Tolen, immigration inspector at Yuma, Ariz., on January 23, 1920, 
that Mr. Fly himself, together with some Mexican officer from Algodones, Lower 
California, during the month of September, 1919, kidnaped one Acero and two 
other Mexican deserting soldiers from the garrison at Algodones, Lower Cali- 
fornia, handcuffed them after they were released by the chief of police at Yuma, 
taking them back to Algodones, where it is said Acero and one other were 
immediately executed, while the third was taken to Mexicali, Lower California, 

While it is true that a strong influence in and about Yuma is intimately con- 
nected with Capt. Calles through friendship arising from business relations, I 
am not of the opinion that such influence would sufficiently justify the conclu- 
sion reached by Deputy Collector M. E. Sales, that it will be impossible to bring 
Calles to book for his crimes if prosecution is undertaken in Yuma County; 
but. to the contrary, I am of the opinion that a successful prosecution may be 
had upon the charge of murder, and that upon the early filing of a complaint 
already sworn to and the issue of a warrant thereon both Calles and Moreno 
may he apprehended within a few days on the American side of the line. To 
avomplish this result, however, the utmost secrecy will be necessary, as no 
doubt Calles has many friends and agents in Yuma alert to give him immediate 
tice of any proceedings about to be taken. 

Should you deem it proper and wise to proceed along this line, I would thank 
rou to wire me upon receipt of this report simply the word “ proceed.” 

Very respectfully, 
W. F. TrsacmMons, 
County Attorney of Yuma County, Ariz. 


P. S.—The copies of Col. Fly’s letters to United States Attorney Flynn, at- 
tached, were procured from Col. Fly himself by United States Immigration In- 
sector Henry L. Tolen, who has been unceasing in his efforts, and through 

+ whose aid and cooperation I have been enabled to secure practically all of the 
valuable information in this case. It should be borne in mind that we have no 
military and no adequate gun power in the hands of citizens to take care of a 
Possible assault from Calles’s men upon detention of their commanding officer. 


FEBRUARY 4, 1920. 
Hon. W. F. TIMMONS, 
County Attorney, Yuma, Ariz.: 
Wire received. Gov. Campbell and I advise you to go the full limit in vigor- 


ei een for murder in all concerned in Ybarra case. Keep me advised 
y phone. Ne 


Wuey E. Jones, Attorney General. 
4766 —20—voL 2—17 
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FEBRUARY 4, 1920. 
WILEY E. JONEs, 
Attorney General, Phoeniz, Ariz.: 

Calles, Moreno, Torreon, and Alvarez in separate cells, county jail. Mexican 
counsel and local citizens seen; interviews action according to your wire to-day 
Letter follows. 

W. F. TIi{ mon, County Attorney. 


FEBRUARY 3, 1920. 
Hon. W. F. TIMMONS, 
County Attorney, Yuma, Ariz.: 
Letter and papers in Ybarra case received. Gov. Campbell and I advise you 
to proceed quietly, as you have suggested. 
WILEY E. Jones, Attorney General. 


r 


FeErBUARY 3, 1920. 

DEAR GENERAL: Have read the communications, etc., of the Ybarra case and 
advise proceeding as outlined by county attorney of Yura County. A trial will 
clear the muchly affected atmosphere along the Yuma County border. 

Yours, i 
CAMPBELL 

The CHamman. Has more than one kidnaping occurred along 
there on this side of the line? 

Mr. Toren. There were two cases as against Calles, and what I 
would call a kidnaping case occurred on September 9 last year, 
when there were two Mexican soldiers taken from the streets of Yuma 
down to Andrade. That is on the California side of the river. I 
have no official knowledge of that, only just hearsay. 

The CHarrMAn..What has been the course of the sheriff and the 
ofticers of Arizona and of Yuma County with reference to those 
charges of kidnaping by the Mexicans from the other side? 

Mr. Toten. Well, it seemed to me they were a little lukewarm on 
this other case; it was in abevance so Iong. I sent my report to my 
superior officer in Los Angeles and got a letter back from him ap- 
proving the action J had taken in it, and with notations as to just 
what he had done about these reports, but nothing more was heard 
of it for quite a while. 

The CHarrMAN. Was anything ever done with reference to it or in 
an endeavor to punish Calles until these complaints were filed by 
District Attorney Timmons? 

Mr. Toten. Nothing whatever. 

The CHamman. Was Mr. Calles in the habit of coming into Yuma? 

Mr. Toten. Oh, he came back and forth all the time there. 

The CyarrMANn. Do you know when he was arrested at Yuma? 

Mr. Toren. I know when he was arrested at Yuma; yes. I pointed 
him out to the county attorney. He didn’t know him personally. 

The CHairmMan. Was he armed or not at the time of his arrest ¢ 

Mr. Toren. Yes; he was armed, and both of his cohorts were 
armed, too, Moreno and Teran. 

The CyarrMan. Where are the American soldiers there? 

Mr. Toten. There are none on the Yuma side of the river. 

The Cuamman. Has there been any attempt on the part of any of 
the citizens there to secure the placing of soldiers along the border ? 

Mr. Toren. I think some of them have asked for soldiers. There 
have been several military officers around there; but until Col. Scott 
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came I never noticed any of them much. I was with the official when 
he investigated the— 

The CuarrMan. I notice among these papers here that Mr. Atkin- 
son, I believe it is, among others, states that the Mexican officers, 
Calles's command, Calles and officers and others are constantly cross- 
ing the line there armed. 

fr. Toten. Well, they did go back and forth until this kidnaping 
happened, as they pleased. ere was nobody to stop them. There 
wis only one immigration officer in Yuma, and the line is 25 miles 
below, and at that time they didn’t even have an automobile allow- 
ance or any way to go around without you would bum a ride from 
a friend or walk, and a man can’t stay down there all the time. 

The CHarrman. There is no port of entry there? 

Mr. Toten. There is no port of entry there; just the same as 
anv other place along the line. 

he CuHartrMANn. I notice that the complaint against Calles is 
dated the 7th day of February, 1920. That is this year. 

Mr. Toten. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmaan. Accusing him of the murder of Luguen and 
Herrera, placing the date of that occurrence as of the 7th day of 
February, 1918, a year prior. Then this kidnaping has been going 
on for a year there without interference—or two years? 

Mr. Toten. Two years. Ever since he has been down there he 
has been going back and forth without let or hindrance. 

The CHarrman. And there are no soldiers there? 

Mr. Toten. No soldiers. 

i The CuarrĮman. And the peace officers have not interfered with 
Im ¢ 

Mr. Toten. Not at all. 

The CHairmaNn. Do you know personally, or know of, a man by 
the name of Calles in the cabinet of Mr. Carranza at this time? 

Mr. Toten. Only by hearsay. 

The CHairman. Do you know what position he formerly occupied, 
hefore he went into the cabinet? 

Mr. Toten. Governor of Sonora. 

The Cuarrman. Who is regarded as the strongest man in Sonora, 
aside from Obregon ? 

Mr. Toten. Calles. 

: The Cuatrrman. Adolfo de la Huerta is the present, governor, is 
e not? 

Mr. Toten. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. And succeeded Calles? 

Mr. Toten. Yes. | 

The Cuarrman. It is understood he is rather a protégé of Calles. 
Calles was taken into the cabinet and he was put in as governor, 
and he is the present governor? 

Mr. Toren. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. What relation is Capt. Carlos G. Calles to Gen. 
Calles, formerly governor and now minister in Carranza’s cabinet? 

Mr. Toten. Nephew. 

The Cuarrman. The Ybarra case was dismissed by the magis- 
trate because of the act or the fact of death was not sufficiently 
proven, according to his judgment ? 
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Mr. Toren. Yes. | 

The Cyairman. But by a stipulation in the case when it went to 
the superior court I notice that the attorney for the defendant 
agreed with the prosecuting attorney that the evidence which was 
taken in that case should be submitted in the Luguen and Herrera 
cases to the magistrate ? 

Mr. Toren. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. And the magistrate held Calles under $5,000 bond 
for murder in the Luguen and Herrera cases, while he decided the 
evidence was not sufficient in the other case—that is, that the corpus 
delicti had not been proven? 

Mr. Toren. Yes. 

The Crarrman. But in the Luguen and Herrera cases, they were 
executed publicly? ` 

Mr. Toren. Yes; they were proven. 

The Cuairman. So that they proved the death in those cases? 

Mr. Toten. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. You may also, Mr. Secretary, file the stipulation 
attached to the information in this case. It is not necessary to file 
the order holding the defendant to answer. 

(The stipulation will be found among the documents last copied 
in the record.) 

The Cuatrman. Do you know when—or possibly you do not know 
the dates—Mr. Calles was to appear to defend against this case ? 

Mr. Toten. He has been cited three times to appear, and he was 
to appear to-day, the last time. On two different days he has been 
cited to appear and did not appear, and he has been ordered to 
appear to-day or forfeit bond. 

The CuairMAn. I have a communication here from the prosecut- 
ing attorney in which he says that “ The date has been set by the 
superior court on two occasions balou: Capt. Calles to appear 
for arraignment, and his counsel notified. Thus far he has not 
appeared for arraignment, and our supereior court has fixed next 
Monday, March 15, 1920, as the final date in which he may appear 
for arraignment, at which time his bond in the sum of $5,000 will 
be forfeited should he at that time fail to appear.” 

I will ask that this telegram be read into the record. 

(Telegram read, as follows:) 

Yuma, Ariz, March 15, 1920; a. m. Senator Albert B. Fall, U. S. Grant 
Hotel, San Diego, Calif.: Capt. Carlos Calles refused to appear for arraign- 
ment at 10 a. m. to-day, and bond in the sum of $5,000 forfeited. Full tran- 
script of case with letter mailed you at Van Nuys Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif., 
last Friday. Did you receive same? Answer. W. F. Timmons, county at- 
torney. i 

The Cuairman. This transcript was received and will be filed, but 
not-made a part of this record. 

In your judgment, Mr. Tolen, for the peace and safety of the 
American people—there are people living along on the line there, 
are there not? 

Mr. Toten. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. These Mexicans coming over from Mexico have 
been employed by and working for them ? 

Mr. Toten. Very many of them; nearly all of them. 
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The Cmamman. I notice Mr. Timmons speaks of the safety of 


those people along the boundary. In your judgment, would it be 


better for the safety of those American citizens on the boundary if 
a military detachment were sent down there to watch that border? 

Mr. Toten. Oh, certainly; yes, sir. 

The CHarrman, It is not possible for you, with your force, and 
the other inspectors there, to prevent raids across the border or pre- 
vent kidnaping of citizens? | 

Mr. Toten. I am the only inspector there. There are no others 
there that are of any help. 

The CHairman. And you can not catch these fellows? 

Mr. Toten. I can’t catch all of them. 

The CHarrman, And you think as an officer that there should 


be 


Mr. Toten. Well, many of the farmers down there keep asking me, 


“What are you going to do with that fellow? If they don’t put him 
in jail or if they don’t get rid of him some way or other, I have got 
to move away.” Mr. Tucker says he is afraid of his life all the time. 
He has been threatened by him, and several times they rode up back 
of his house and behind there on horseback, standing looking over 
the valley, looking over there, and I know 

The CuairmMan. He didn’t like the looks of them? 

Mr. Toten. No; and they reported Tucker as having arms in his 
house, but I went there with a Department of Justice agent to search 
the place and never found a trace of anything like arms. 

The CHarrman. Where is he—on this side? 

Mr. Toten. He is about 3 miles from the line. 

The Cuarrman. On the American side? 

Mr. Toten. On the American side. 

The CuarrmMan. Would he not have a right to have arms? _ 

Mr. Toten. I suppose so. He ought to have, if they are going to 
go around like that. If he is being menaced by them, he has a right 
to have arms in his house. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, Mr. Tolen, of course some people might not 
understand exactly why this condition is allowed to continue there. 
Have these Mexicans been spending much money in Yuma? 

Mr. Toten. All their supplies have been bought in Yuma; yes. 

The Crratrrman. Are there any Americans there who are very 
close to them or intimate with them ? 

Mr. Toten. Yes; some of them. Those that they trade with, of 
course, 

The CuarrMan. Is there anyone there who seems to come to their 
asxistance if they need assistance ? 

Mr. Toten. Well, I don’t know about that. 

The Cuarrman. If Gov. Calles or any of his officers get into any 
trouble there, are there any Americans with whom he corresponds 

with reference to it? 

Mr. Toten. Yes; he corresponds with Col. Fly. That is, he made 
a report to Col. Fly that came into my hands officially, and I investi- 
gated it, and also the letters that—Col. Fly furnished me a copy of 
letters that he had written to District Attorney Flynn. 

The Coarrman. That is United States District Attorney Flynn? 

Mr. Toten. United States District Attorney Flynn at Phoenix. 
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The CHarrman. What was this correspondence about? 

Mr. Torry. Calles claimed that these deserting officers and men 
were I. W. W's and revolutionists, and were buying arms and ammuni- 
tion and were gathering it up for the revolutionists in Sonora and 
Lower California, and that James Tucker’s place was a station where 
they had their arms and ammunition cached, and that Tucker em- 
ployed these men. That is what he charges. And that a woman by 
the name of Mrs. Victoria Sloat, who lived down close to San Luis, 
about a mile from there, was inducing his soldiers to desert and bring 
over their arms and ammunition; that they would buy it. One 
Mesique Corlis, is a fellow who lived with Mrs. Sloat there, or close 
by, and ran her farm, and Calles claimed that he was an agent of the 
revolutionists, buying arms and ammunition. I have investigated 
those people, in company with an agent of the Department of Justice, 
Mr. Colburn, at Tucson, and we did not find anything. 

The CuarrmMan. But the United States has been called upon to in- 
vestigate the actions of its own citizens in the Tucson territory at the 
demand of Mr. Calles? 

Mr. Toren. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Calles has not been interfered with in coming 
over here and seizing people without process of law on this side and 
taking them back on the other side and killing them? 

Mr. Toten. No. 

The CyarrmMan. Have you heard from any other officials down 
there? Do you know anything about any other Mexican officials at 
all calling upon Americans along the same line for help? 

Mr. Toren. Yes. 

The CuHairmMan. Did you ever see any correspondence between 
Gov. Cantu and any Americans there? 

Mr. Toten. I saw a telegram from Gov. Cantu asking to—and 
Benjamin F. Fly—asking them to take it up with the proper officers 
and have a fellow by the name of Marquez who was in jail in Yuma, 
delivered to him at his office at Andrade, that he was under a charge of 
murder. That is, he was concerned with—I don’t know whether he . 
was under a charge of murder himself or not, but he was concerned in 
the uprising at Algodones among the Mexican soldiers on September 
&, 1919, when a captain was killed. 

The Cuarrman. Who is Col. Fly? 

Mr. Tores. Well, I don’t know him, or who he is, only Ben F. Fly. 

The Cuarrman. What is his business? 

Mr. Toten. He has been employed by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Yuma in some capacity, and he has been active in the sale of mesa 
lands, which are Government lands there on the mesa. 

The CuarrMan. Who gave bond for Calles? 

Mr. Toren. Well, I only know one man who was on the bond, and 
that is Magisi. 

The Cuarrman. Who secured the bond for him; do you know? 

Mr. Toten. I don’t know. There were two merchants from Somer- 
ton on the bond. One of them, I think, was a Mexican. I don’t know 
their names. 

The Cuairman. Do you know what remuneration of any kind Col. 
Fly was to get for his services? 


Mr. Toren. I do not know. 
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The CHarrMan. How far east and west does the line run there, 
where there are no American soldiers on this side? Where are the 
first American soldiers—— 

Mr. Toten. The first American soldiers are at the Colorado River, 
but they are on the California side, opposite; but there are only 10 
of them with a noncommissioned officer in charge. Those squads are 
sent out and changed every 30 days from Calexico. 

The CHamman. How far east do they patrol? 

Mr. Toten. Well, they are right there; they can’t go farther east, 
because that is the river; and they can’t go west, because it is right 
in between the river and the sand hills. All they do is to watch that 
Hanlon headgate there. 

The CrrarrMan. Now, going east from this squad of soldiers, where 
do you find the next soldiers? 

Mr. Toten. I don’t know whether there are any more before you 
get to Nogales or not, which is about 170 miles. 

The Cuairman. Did you hear the evidence, or do you know the 
evidence, that was given in the Ybarra case in the examination and 
trial of Calles? 

Mr. Toten. I heard most of it. 

The Cuarrman. Who, if anyone, was with Calles at the time of | 
ue eres de of Luguen and Herrera in the automobile; do you 

ow 


Mr. Toten. Francisco Moreno. 

The CHamman. I am not speaking of the Ybarra case now, but 
the Luguen and Herrera cases. 

Mr. Toten. Oh, the Luguen and Herrera cases? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Toten. I don’t know who that was. I remember that the wit- 
ness who testified to that more particularly than anyone else was a 
man by the name of Salvador Holguin at Somerton. 

The CHamman. That is all for the present, Mr. Tolen. We have 
not had time to go through this record of the trial and would like 
to have you remain in attendance upon the committee at least until 
to-morrow. 

Mr. Toten. All right. 

(A recess was thereupon taken until 4.30 o’clock p. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 17, 1920. 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to the call of the chairman, at: 
9p. m., in Room 622, Van Nuys Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif., Senator 
Albert B. Fall presiding. 

Present: Senator Albert B. Fall, chairman; Senator Mark A. 
Smith; Maj. Dan M. Jackson, secretary. 


TESTIMONY OF REV. EDWIN R. BROWN. 


(Witness sworn by the secretary.) 

The Secretary. Your full name, Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. Edwin R. Brown. 

The Cuairman. You are a citizen of the United States, are you? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Of what State are you a native? 

Mr. Brown. Illinois. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you lived in California? 

Mr. Brown. I lived in California two and a half years before 
going to Mexico. 

The Cuarrsan. And when did you go to Mexico? 

Mr. Brown. In 1909. 

The Cuarrman. What portion of the Republic did you go to? 

Mr. Brown. I lived in the capital and in Puebla. 

i Cuarrman. How far is Puebla from the capital, approxi- 
Mately £ 

Mr. Brown. About a hundred miles south and east. 

the Carman. How long did you remain in Mexico at this time? 

Mr. Brown. I was there for nine years. 

The Cyarsan. What was your business or occupation during 
your residence in Mexico? 

Mr. Brown. I was first pastor of the English-speaking Baptist 
Ha of Mexico City, md then missionary in the native work in 

Nebla, 

The Cuamman. In following your work, both as a pastor and as 
a missionary, did you come in contact with the native people of 
Mexico? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; especially the last five years I worked among 
the native people only. 
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The CuarrmMan. Did you then learn or did you understand prior 
to that time the Spanish language? 

Mr. Brown. I learned Spanish in about six months after I went 
down there, so that I speak it now as well as I do English, I guess. 

The Cuairrman. What is vour present work? 

Mr. Brown. I am now a general missionary among the Mexicans 
in the southwest for the American Baptist Home Mission Society. 

The Cuatrman. You belong to the Baptist denomination ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

The CHairMAN. When were you in Mexico last? 

Mr. Brown. I left there the last of April, 1918. 

The Crarrman. Did you leave from Puebla; that is, were you in 
Puebla at that time, in April, 1918? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

The CuHarkMan. Why did you leave Mexico, if there was any par- 
ticular reason for vour leaving? 

Mr. Brown. Well, the Home Mission Society recalled me because 
of a threat made by ‘the authorities to arrest me and send me out of 
the country as a pernicious foreigner for preaching the gospel to the 
contrary of the constitution. 

The CHAIRMAN. Contrary to the constitution of 1917? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; the new constitution. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Carranza’s constitution ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

The CruarrMan., What authorities made the threat? 

Mr. Brown. The municipal authorities. 

The CuarrMan. Of the city of Puebla? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. They would have had no jurisdiction to expel you 
except through the action of the central Government of Mexico; 
that is, to expel you from the Republic? 

Mr. Brown. No. But I think the constitution gives the governors 
and the presidents of municipalities the right to arrest anyone that 
is acting as a minister, and then Carranza can send them out. 

The CuairMan. Are you familiar with this clause of the consti- 
tution under which they proposed to expel you? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; I have translated it into English, and have it 
with me. 

The CuarrMan. What is the particular clause of the constitution 
to which vou refer? 

Mr. Brown. Well, it is article 130. It says: 

It is necessary to be a Mexican by birth in order to be a minister of any 
religious creed in Mexico. 

The Crrarrman. And how was the threat to expel you communi- 
cated to you? By whom? 

Mr. Brown. It was communicated indirectly to me by the agent 
of the Puebla Light & Power Co.. who heard it in a meeting that he 
had in the city hall with the presidente municipal, and he came and 
told me and warned me to get. out. 

The Ciramman. Did he tell you that the presidente municipal had 
expressed himself with reference to your expulsion at this meeting? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

The CHairMAN. You communicated, then, with your home board, 
and they recalled you? 
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Mr. Brown. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Had you in your teachings there, or in your ser- 
mons, attacked the constitution or the laws of Mexico? 

Mr. Brown. No. 

The CHarrMan. Was there any particular reason further than that 
vou Ha simply not a native of Mexico and were preaching the 
gospel ? 

Mr. Brown. No. We never preached on politics at all. 

i ie CuarrMANn. Did you ever interfere 1n politics while you were 
there § 

Mr. Brown. I never had anything to do with political questions in 
any way. 

The CuarrMAN. Then, the threat to expel you, and which caused 
you to leave there, was simply and solely based upon the clause of the 
constitution that none except native-born Mexicans or Mexican citi- 
zens should be allowed to preach the gospel? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. I think it was caused, perhaps, by some Catholic 
inciting some of the members of the city council to make those 
threats, because we were converting some of their people. 

The CHairmMan. Have you had your attention called to the minutes 
of any of the meetings before this committee? Have you read the 
minutes ? 

Mr. Brown. Very little. 

The CHARMAN, Testimony has been offered and given before this 
committee by other ministers or teachers not residing in Mexico, but 
having to do with work there, particularly with educational work. 
For instance, I recall the testimony of Dr. Inman, who, I believe, 
is now residing in New York, who testified that he and some of his 
associates engaged in such work had received assurances direct from 
Mr. Carranza that this clause of the constitution would not be in- 
voked against them, nor would that provision of the constitution with 
reference to schools being conducted by ministers or preachers, nor 
would that clause be invoked against denominational schools being 
run by them, and that they relied upon that promise. No such promise 
was made, generally or publicly, to your knowledge, was it? 

Mr. Brown. Well, I only know that our superintendent of mis- 
sions claimed to have received some such assurance as that from 
Carranza in a meeting where he and some others had a conference 
with Carranza. 

The Cuarrman. And that was after you left there, or before? 

Mr. Brown. Well, no; I think that was before. But we didn’t 
have any faith in those assurances at all. | 

The CuairmMan. Did any of your associates there, the other minis- 
ters who were engaged in the work, and whom you doubtless knew, 
to your knowledge, place any confidence in such assurances? 

Mr. Brown. Well, I think some of them did; yes. | 

The Cuarrman. From your knowledge of the reputation of Mr. 
Carranza, would you credit such general assurance or particular as- 
surance in the event he became personally interested in any way in 
revoking such assurance? In other words, the constitution being 
written, and being presumed to be the law of the land, what reliance 
could you place upon the word of Carranza that would justify you 


in believing that you would be protected as against the constitution 
or the law? 
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Mr. Brown. Well, there wasn’t anything in Mr. Carranza’s char- 
acter that would give you such assurance, but his management of 
affairs in Mexico would give vou that assurance, because he was a 
virtual dictator, and whatever he said went. 

The CuairmMan. And so long as he remained of the same mind you 
could depend upon the assurance ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

The Crarrman. But you have no assurance that he would remain 
of the same opinion for any length of time when it suited him to 
revoke such assurance? 

Mr. Brown. No; when it suited him in any way to please any of 
his favorites by rev voking that assnrance—and he refused to put it in 
writing 

The Cratrman. He did refuse to put it in writing? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

ee CHAIRMAN. And to your knowledge, never has put it in writ- 


in 

Gtr. Brown. No; not that I know of. 

The Crarrman. The committee has no evidence that it was ever 
placed in writing at any time. 

Mr. Brown. It makes Mexico practically the only place in the 
world where an American missionary can not go and become the 
Base! of a group of people to whom he preaches the gospel. 

The Cuairman. What are the general conditions in Mexico now, 
if you know, as to peace and order, or as to violence, and what 
assurances have we, if any, from your knowledge of Mexico and its 
people, that a condition of violence, if it exists, or peace and pros- 
perity, if it exists momentarily, will continue under the present 
régime in Mexico? 

Mr. Brown. Well, of course, my personal knowledge would not 
date back further than 1918, but among the Mexican people that I 
meet continually the reports always are that things are very bad in 
Mexico, and I know, of course, as all people know who meet the 
Mexican immigrants, that thev are continually fleeing from the ter- 
rible conditions there. I don’t think there is any guaranty in the 
character of the men that are conducting the revolution to give us 
any hope for any state of peace. It is simply a state of war there 
now. 

The Crairman. You speak of those who are conducting the revolu- 
tion. What of the character of those who claim to be conducting the 
Government? 

Mr. Brown. Well. the Government, of course, is the revolution 
in a certain sense. These other fellows are the counter-revolutionists. 

The Cuarrman. Is there really what the American people would 
know as a government in existence in Mexico; that is, is there a re- 
publican or democratic government in Mexico? 

Mr. Brown. No. I think the American people look at the situa- 
tion in Mexico through their own glasses. They do not see condi- 
tions as they really are there. The true Government of Mexico to- 
day is a military heirarchy, with an absolute dictator in command; 
but he is only absolute in so far as it suits the wishes of his leading 
men to let him be absolute. 

The Cuairman. Now, by “his leading men” do you speak of his 
leading military men? 
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Mr. Brown. His leading military commanders. 

The CHarrman. Then he is absolute so long as he has the support 
a military commander of what are known as the Carranza 
orces ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. I don’t think he has the support of more 
than a very small percentage of the Mexican people. 

The Cuatrman. From your knowledge of the leading men remain- 
ing in Mexico, up to the time you left in 1918, do you see any hope 
for a democratic government, or the establishment and maintenance 
of democratic government or any government of law and peace and 
order being established by any such men in Mexico? 

Mr. Brown. No; I am entirely pessimistic as to the outlook for 
Mexico. Inthe beginning I was heartily in sympathy with the ideals 
of the revolution, both the Madero revolution and the Carranza revo- 
lution. I was in favor of the Carranza revolution. After studying 
it closely and seeing the hypocrisy of the leaders and the fact that 
they used patriotism for their own ends as a means for looting and 
despoiling the country, and when we see, for instance, the issue of 
paper money and the things that were done—five different times Car- 
ranza issued paper money and then repudiated it, and that is just 
one of the many things—I don’t think there is any hope of any of 
the men that are in power to-day ever bringing order out of chaos 
in Mexico. 

The Coarrman. Nor is there any hope, so far as you know, or are 
able to judge, from any of the men who are not in power—that is, 
any of the so-called revolutionists or any of the other Mexicans in 
Mexico to-day—that they may be able to bring order out of chaos? 

Mr. Brown. Well, I believe that a stable government in Mexico 
can only be brought about upon a basis of morality, and I do not be- 
lieve that the system of religion and education in Mexico for the 
past 400 years has produced either individuals or a public opinion 
suficiently moral to hope for any man being able to lead the people. 
If there was a moral man those in power or the armed forces to-day 
would not follow him. Just as I told Mr. Bryan. I had a con- 
ference with William Jennings Bryan two years ago in June next, 
and he asked me that same question, if I thought there was any moral 
man in Mexico to whom we could turn and give our support and who 
would lead the people out of their troubles, and I told him there 
wasn’t any such moral man in the first place, and in the second place 
the people didn’t want to follow that kind of a man. 

The Coarrmax. Well, what is the first necessity, in your own judg- 
ment. in establishing a condition under which the people of Mexico 
might be taught and led into the proper spirit so that they might 
establish and maintain a democratic and moral government? What 
is the condition ? 

Mr. Brown. Well. I think the first condition would be a protec- 
torate of the United States over Mexico. 

The Cuarrmaan. In your judgment, based upon your information 
and experience and knowledge, would it be possible now for the 
church people of the United States or of the world to carry on any 
educational or religious campaign in Mexico through any source 
under conditions now existing or likely to exist in Mexico for the 
uplift of those people? Suppose that the good church people of the 
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United States would raise a fund of a hundred million dollars, or 
of any number of millions of dollars, for the purpose of carrying on 
educational work and religious work in Mexico for the uplift and the 
betterment of the Mexican people themselves, what opportunity offers 
itself for the carrying on of such work? Is there a condition which 
would justify you in believing that the expenditure of that money 
would achieve any end? 

Mr. Brown. Well, in the first place, the conditions are so abnormal 
in Mexico that that work could only be carried on in the larger 
centers; it could not be carried on in the outlying districts to any 
great extent. In the second place, it is a work of years to regenerate 
and reconstruct a nation. I know, for instance, Mr. Inman and 
others—I read, I think it was in Colliers, some missionary lady and 
some of our missionary leaders have said that what Mexico needs is 
Bibles and not bullets. Well, I believe that, too. But some of the 
men down there, like Villa, and some of those that are around Car- 
ranza himself, can never be reached by Bibles. I can’t imagine Villa, 
for instance, Joining a Bible class or old Candido Aguilar taking a 
course in agriculture in Mr. Inman’s agricultural schools. I do think 
if there is any hope for Mexico at all it will come through the evan- 
gelical and protestant teachings and the protestant evangelical 
churches. 

The CHarrMan. Can such work be carried on under the present 
conditions in Mexico, in your judgment, successfully ? 

Mr. Brown. Well, it is being carried on there; yes. For instance, 
there are a number of missionaries there that are at work. Our 
Baptist denomination retired all of its Americari missionaries, put- 
ting the work into the hands of Mexican leaders, the Mexican preach- 
ers, and the work is going on very well, indeed. But if the Christian 
people of the United States were to raise a hundred million dollars 
and proceed to send a number of missionaries to Mexico to inaugurate 
an intensive campaign for religious propaganda and education con- 
nected with it in that country I believe that the Catholics and those 
that do not believe in any religion at all would be aroused to insist 
upon the enforcement of this article 130; and, furthermore, there 
would be great opposition aroused to it under the plea that it was a 
pacific conquest of Mexico, just as they have said more than once—I 
have in my papers here statements where a preacher, for instance, is 
called a paid agent of the United States Government and those that 
believe in his teachings or doctrine are called traitors to their 
country. I don’t think that program could settle the difficulties of 
Mexico in a hundred years, although I would very much like to see it 
begun. 

The Cuairman. So long as article 130, to which you have re- 
ferred, remains unrepealed, what must its effect be or what is its 
effect and what will be its effect, so long as it remains unrepealed or 
unamended, upon the American missionaries or teachers who con- 
tinue their work in Mexico? 

Mr. Brown. I am glad you asked that question. It legally makes 
every one of them an outlaw and a “ pernicious foreigner,” every one. 
The girls in our mission schools are pernicious foreigners because 
they are teaching religion in a primary school. Every man that is 
preaching in Mexico—the way they do is they camouflage it now and 
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they don’t say they are preaching; they have all resigned their 
churches, but they give “conferencias de la Bibla” or Bible con- 
ferences; and even then, just as they have expelled, under that act, 
ee bishops, so under that act also every foreign superintendent 
of missions, like Mr. Inman, or Bishop O’Connell, or any of the 
other superintendents of missions, are liable to be expelled at any 
tıme. 

The CuarrmMan. At the whim or caprice of any authority who has 
a sad to put article 130 into effect ? | 

r. Brown. Yes. A successor of Carranza, for instance, might 
be some one who might say he knew nothing about Mr. Carranza’s 
assurances, and he could applý that law and expel everyone, even 
the general missionaries and Methodist bishops, and people of that 
kind, and they are all technically, and under the law, according to 
that constitution, lawbreakers, because they are breaking the law 
to-day. That is the reason our society withdrew all of its Ameri- 
cans, because they said we don’t want any of our workers arrested 
as lawbreakers in Mexico, and as long as that article was in effect 
they were liable to arrest. 

he Cuarrman. If you had continued your American workers 
there, realizing that you were lawbreakers and knowing that you 
were dependent entirely upon the present good will of Carranza 
or of the local or other authorities, what effect would it necessarily 
have had—or would it have had, whether necessarily or otherwise— 
upon your missionaries as to the support of the Carranza government 
by quietly accepting acts of that government or as to exposing pub- 
licly in the United States acts against which they should have pro- 
tested ? 

Mr. Brown. Well, very naturally the people that are there now 
under those assurances and with that sword of Damocles hanging 
over their heads are all of them compelled to speak in favor of Car- 
ranza and the conditions down there; if they did not, the law would 
be in effect against any one of them and they would be sent out of 
the country as pernicious foreigners. 

The Cuarrman. So that, naturally, and necessarily, good, sincere 
Christian men or women doing work down there now, having that 
sword hanging over their heads, and yet animated by the desire to 
do good to those poor people there, must, if they desire to remain 
at all, submit to things and see things done which otherwise they 
would protest a nae 

Mr. Brown. And they must send out biased reports of conditions 
down there, because if they did not they would get into trouble im- - 
mediately; and that is too bad, too, because it makes liars out of 
good Christian people. 

The CHarrman. And eventually must have its effect upon the 
character of those people and upon mission work generally ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

e CHatrmaNn. Doctor, we realize that you are leaving to-morrow, 
and that you have been very kind in attending this late session to- 
night, and we do not care to detain you by asking you any further 
questions. If you have any papers or documents that you would 
like to file with us we would like to have them, or if you have any 
statement of your own that you desire to make, further than you have 
already spoken, we will be glad to have you make it now. 
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Mr. Brown. Well, I would simply make this statement: That dur- 
ing my stay in Mexico I feel so keenly disappointed in the failure 
of the revolution to live up to its ideals, and I sympathized so greatly 
with the common people, the poor people of Mexico, in the terrible 
sufferings that were brought upon them and the deception which 
they suffered at the hands of the present Government, that I take 
the stand that I take to-day in regard to conditions.in Mexico simply 
because I feel that that is the only possible way to save the people 
of Mexico from the hands of those who are their worst enemies; 
that anything would be preferable to the conditions as they are there 
to-day; and because of my desire to do something to help Mexico 
out of its trouble I come before the committee and make these state- 
ments. 

So much for a statement. 

I have here some interesting documents that I thought you might 
like to see. I don’t know whether they have ever come to your at- 
tention or not. You read Spanish, of course? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

(Witness hands papers to chairman.) 

Mr. Brown. I attended that meeting, a German propaganda meet- 
ing in Puebla, at which there were probably 3,500 Mexicans, and 
some Germans, and my wife and myself and two missionaries were 
the only Americans, and it was the hottest anti-American demonstra- 
tion you ever saw. 

The CrairmMan. This is a poster or circular? 

Mr. Brown. It is a poster. They were posted up out on the 
streets. 

The Cuairman. Calling a meeting for Wednesday, the 21st—what 
month was that, do you remember? I don’t see the year, either. 
Tuesday, the 19th, at 7 a. m., first conference; second conference 
Wednesday, the 20th, and the third conference Thursday, the 21st. 
Do vou remember what vear that was? 

Mr. Brown. Well, I think it was the first part of 1918, but I don’t 
remember what month. They showed views, as you can see there, of 
the Crown Prince and of the Kaiser, and they had views in which 
they showed the troops marching through Belgium, and the attack 
on Liege, and then a Spanish speaker got up and tore into the 
United States for the black lst. 

The Cuamrman. Yes; I notice the black list and the boycott in 
Mexico mentioned here. 

Mr. Brown. Yes; it was a very bitter speech against the United 
States. And just to show vou that my ideas of the graft that went 
on there are not particularly American or not animated by any de- 
sire to harm Mexico, there is a clipping that I preserved out of a paper 
in which one of the Mexican papers down in Mexico tried to show 
how the graft on corn out in the field—you see here is $10 a carga, 
which 1s two sacks. 

The CnatrmMan. A carga is 800 pounds? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. And here are the different hands that it went 
through: The conductor of the railroad, the municipal president, 
the chief of the station, the chief of the guard, the general, and the 
engineer. 

The Cnarrmax. They all had their rake-off? 
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Mr. Brown. They all got their rake-off, and when the corn got to 
the retailer it was $50 a carga. 

The Cuatrman. This was a Mexican paper, published in Spanish, 
to show the graft going on there among the Mexicans themselves? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. out that out of a paper down in Mexico. 

Now, I have a lot of other things here; t don't know how much they 
will interest you. Here, to my mind, is the most important of all of 
the things that I have got in Spanish, because it shows how that new 
constitution and that article in the constitution contravenes the treaty 
with the United States, and it is written by a lawyer down there and 
is a very careful opinion. I made a translation of it into English, 
and I also sent it to the embassy and tried to get the embassy to back 
me up 1n a legal fight to declare whether that was constitutional or 
not, because it abrogates the treaties, which, it says, “stand on foot,” 
or which still remain. 

Now, that treaty with the United States has never been abrogated, 
and yet the constitution denies those rights under it. 

The CuarrMAN. The Mexicans claim that the treaty of 1831, which 
was renewed in 1846, was abrogated by denunciation by themselves. 
There was, of course, a dispute about it. It was attempted to be 
abrogated for the purpose of escaping the payment of certain claims 
for damage which were made under it and which are insisted upon by 
our State Department; but their Government had a right, under the 
constitution, to denounce the treaty by a certain time, and Mexico did 
denounce the treaty of 1831, which was renewed in the treaty of 
(ruadelupe Hidalgo of 1848. So that that is the claim of some of 
them, that that treaty has been abrogated. 

Mr. Brown. Well, I think it is acknowledged by our State Depart- 
ment, because I quoted the section from that treaty and then applied 
it to this and asked the United States State Department to back me 
up. and they sent back a simple dry statement saying that “we know 
of the existence of no such treaty ”; and yet I copied it out of the book 
of treaties in the consular office. 

Now, here is another one: “All foreigners will be held as pernicious 
who officiate in Mexico.” 

The Coarrman. What is this article you refer to about “ pernicious 
foreigners”? | 

Mr. Brown. Well, that is with regard to ministers, you see. 

The Cuamman. Yes. This article you have just referred to with 
reference to the constitution is signed by Don Manuel Aguirre Ber- 
langa, a subsecretary ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. He was very antiforeign and also antireligious. 
He said. “Mexico and the Mexican people have avowed above and 
bevond the need of any religion.” 

The CHarrman. I notice from reading this article in Spanish which 
you have just handed me that it is a proclamation issued by Don 

anuel Aguirre Berlanga, subsecretary to all the governors of the 
States, calling their attention to article 180 with reference to the 
exclusion of ministers of the gospel not native Mexicans from any 
night to hold services or to teach religion in the Republic. 

Mr. Brown. Yes. Now, that would indicate that Berlanga, as one 
of the cabinet officers, attempted to put into force what Carranza said 
would not be put in force. 

4766—20—vo1L 2 ——-18 
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The CuarrMan. Certainly. This is an official declaration in writ- 
ing, and the declaration on which some of our ministers are relying 
is only a verbal declaration by Mr. Carranza or Mr. Osuna, or some 
other authority, not put in writing. Now, shall I return this article 
to you, or may I have it translated ? 

Mr. Brown. You may have it. 

; tee CHAIRMAN. The translation of the article above referred to 
ollows: 

(The document last above mentioned is in words and figures as 
follows, to wit:) 


[Translation of clipping from El Democrata, of Puebla, dated Dec. 13, 191 .j 


THOSE CLERGYMEN WILL BE CONSIDERED PERNICIOUS WHO ARE OF FOREIGN NATION- 
ALITY AND EXERCISE THEIR MINISTRY IN MEXICO. 


Manuel Aguirre Berlanga, subsecretary of state in charge of the department 
of the interior, sent to all the governors of States the following important 
circular telegram on the 6th of this month: 

“Considering that article 180 of the general constitution of the Republic 
provides that only native Mexicans may exercise the ministry of any cult 
(denomination), and in view of the fuct that a great number of foreign clergy- 
men, in violation of this proscription, are executing the various acts which 
constitute the exercising of the ministry of their respective religions— 

“By order of the Citizen President of the Republic I hereby instruct you 
to inform all foreign clergymen who are practicing their profession in your 
State that unless they immediately cease all such practices the executive of 
the Union will consider them violators of Mexican constitutional law and 
apply to them the thirty-third article of the constitution as pernicious aliens. 


“ MANUEL AGUIRRE BERLANGA, 
“ Subsecretary of State in Charge of the Department of the Interior.” 


Mr. Brown. Now, I have here a number of interesting things to 
show you, some of which I have cut out and saved from different 
paper to show the conditions down there. Here is one about the 

urning or attempted burning of the Queretaro Boys’ School, a 
Methcdist institution in Queretaro. It is from the Record of Chis- 
tian Work. You can have that if you want it. 

The CHarrMAn. I will ask the reporter to copy this, It will be 
marked “ No. 2.” 


The Queretaro Boys’ School is attached to the American Methodist Mission 
in Mexico. Queretaro, a great Roman Catholic center, has been roughly 
treated by the Carrancistas, who burned confessionals and otherwise showed 
their hatred of Mother Church. When they were compelled to evacuate, Mother 
Church took her revenge, not on the hostile Mexican faction, but upon the 
American mission. A mob, 3,000 strong, shouted, “ Long live religion! Death 
to the Protestants!” broke into the schools, tore organs, benches, and pulpit 
into the street to a bonfire, heaped them with armfuls of books, clothing, dishes, 
household linen, and piled shavings and kindlings to fire the building, when, 
presto! a townsman not connected with the mission shot a rifle into the air 
and the whole cowardly pack vanished like coyotes. They abandoned the 
banner which they carried. Its staff proved to be the pole of a baldachin 
borne in the Catholic processions of the town and witnessed to the authoritative 
inspiration of the proceedings.—Record of Christian Work. 


Mr. Brown. I have here a statement of Rev. A. H. Sutherland, 
dated September 4, 1916, about the terrible conditions he found there 
when he went down to Queretaro. One is in English and onein Span- 
ish. I have another statement by a missionary down there in 
Mexico—he is still there, so I didn’t mention his name, saying that— 
this was in 1919. 
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Now, I know this man; he has been down there working every day. 
But this came in a private letter. 

The CHAIRMAN. f will ask that that be copied into the record. 

Missionary in Zapata country says the country is laid waste and untilled 
for six years. Scarcely anything has been raised and that little has been 
stolen. “ We would go for miles without seeing anything planted, and when 
we came to the site of a cornfield we knew a town was near, for the people 
did not venture far out of the town. The people are starving almost to death. 
In these parts many of them are merely skeletons.” Scme of the towns were 
almost entirely destroyed. 

Mr. Brown. I think it would not be wise to use his name, because — 
they would get right after him down there if you did. 

Now, here is an official statement gotten out by the Carranza gov- 
ernment just before I left in regard to the percentage of illiteracy 
throughout Mexico. [Handing paper to chairman.]| I would like to 
ask if the reports to Mr. Wilson of Mr. West, Mr. Hopkins, and Mr. 
Lind have ever seen the light of day. : 

The CHairman. They have never come under my observation. 
The Senate of the United States requested the reports of the special 
representatives of the President of the United States upon one occa- 
sion, and especially the report of Mr. West, and they were not given 
to the Senate. and so far as I know no Senator and no Congressman 
has ever seen either of the reports you have referred to, nor have they 
ever been published, so far as I am aware. 

Mr. Brown. Now, here is a subject that interests me very much 
(handing large white poster to chairman]. Have you gotten any 
facts and figures on that? Mr. Jenkins and I were good friends 
there for a number of years. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Doctor, where did Mr. Jenkins live in the 
United States, do you know? Did you know him before you met 
him in Mexico? 

Mr. Brown. No. 

The CHaArrMAN. What is the character of Mr. Jenkins? 

Mr. Brown. Why, he is one of the most splendid and most 
upright men that I know. He is a man without any bad habits of 
any kind. He is not a Christian in the orthodox or evangelical sense 
at all. His father was a Lutheran minister, but his own personal, 
private life is largely governed by the moral teachings that he 
received in his father’s home; and the whole family, every one of 
them, are just splendid. I know them all intimately now. And Mr. 
Jenkins sent to me, in order to preserve them, copies of his first 
reports to the chargé d’affaires and to the vice consul. He was 
afraid they might not see light if he sent them to the State Depart- 
ment, so he sent them to me to keep for him, and I have them here. 
tight Forrest. May I tell Dr. Brown that the reports have seen 

ight ? 

Dr. Brown. I think those same reports have since been published. 

Mr, Forrest. They have been published in the New York Tribune 
as an interview with Jenkins, using the same wording as you have 
there, exactly. 

Dr. Brown. Yes; I think I saw that somewhere, that they had 
been published. He asked me to keep them as confidential, so I 
never turned them over to the newspapers at all. 
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Mr. Forrest. Yes; he did the same thing with me, but he allowed 
ine to print them in another form. 

Dr. Brown. Now, there is another thing that I wanted to bring 
before the committee, and that is the utter violation of the United 
States consulate and the threatened shooting of Mr. Jenkins at 
another time. 

The CuHarrmMan. No; we have no evidence about it. 

Mr. Brown. Well, you see, the Carrancistas came into Puebla, and 
the people didn’t like them and didn’t want them, and they didn't 
receive them nicely. Gov. Cos was the governor, and he was just 
a man of the lower class who had been thrown up by the fortunes 
of the revolution to occupy the place of governor, and his wife 
was a common woman, and the aristocracy of Puebla would not re- 
ceive them into their homes nor invite them to their social func- 
tions, and that made Cos so mad that he said, well, he would retire 
from the city and show the people of Puebla what it meant to fall 
in the hands of bandits; then he would come back and take the city 
by blood and fire, and they would receive him then with open arms. 
And he did retire from the city, and the Zapatistas and the Villistas 
came in, and they were there for 20 days. I had some very interest- 
ing experiences at that time. Well, as soon as the Zapatistas came 
into town an ex-Federal general took command of them and es- 
tablished order by noon. By 10 o’clock they had fine order in the 
city, and everything was just like it was in the days of Diaz. We 
walked around the streets, and the people were so happy and con- 
tented that they made a voluntary offering of quite a large sum of 
money to pay the Zapatista troops, in place of loot, and for 20 day» 
everything went just lovely in the city. 

Then, one morning we woke up and Cos was madder than ever, 
and he demanded the surrender of the city. Well, just at that time 
was when the division between Zapata and Villa happened, and the 
Villista troops withdrew the day before, leaving the Zapatistas, 
and when the Carrancistas came they had been strengthened by 
this time by having the United States return Vera Cruz to them, 
and they came up there and attacked the city. The consulate was 
in the house of Joncas the same place it is now. When Cos first 
came into the city he did that thing which the Carrancistas have 
been trying to do ever since—disarm the entire population. He 
issued a decree saying that anyone found with arms or ammunition 
in his possession would be shot, and that they would begin a search 
and seizure of all houses. Well, all of us Americans that were there 
were more or less armed, and some of them became alarmed, and 
finally we went to see Gov. Cos and asked him for permission to— 
we said if we would give up our arms we would never get them 
back. Let us place them in the American consulate, where they 
will be safe, and where you know we will not be using them against 
the revolution, and he consented. For instance, my wife was ner- 
vous, and I had a little .22 rifle and a beautiful Marlin shotgun 
repeater, and she asked me to take those over there. 

I took them over, but. I kept my revolvers; and different Ameri- 
cans in the city took their guns—one or two of the men had collec- 
tions of those antique fowling pieces and old blunderbusses of ancient 
times and they took them over there, and some had high-power rifles, 
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and a good many of them took them over there and left them in the 
consulate, and they were put away in one of the rooms. When the 
a aes were driven out and the Carrancistas came back in, the 
fighting took place around the corner upon which Jenkins’s factory 
is located, and they were shooting around both sides. The Carran- 
cistas were trapped there in front of the factory, and 27 were killed 
by the Zapatistas, who then retired. Well, when the Zapatistas had 
retired the Carrancistas came in and accused the factory hands, and 
especialy Mr. Jenkins, of firing on them. They said he had a rapid- 
fire gun upon the roof. And so they seized him because the general 
had said that any snipers would be executed immediately without 
further orders. They carried him across into a vacant lot and stood 
him up in front of a wall and were about to shoot him when one of 
the officers told the soldiers that they should not do it because he was 
the American consul. So they carried him off to the Palace of 
Justice, and there he was confined all afternoon. 

In the afternoon he was taken out by a squad of soldiers, taken 
downstairs and stood up before a stone pillar in the patio, and they 
had their guns pointed at him, when a general sent by Gen. Cos to 
liberate him, came in and stopped the execution, or he would have 
been executed right there. As it was they kicked him and spat on 
him and pounded him with the butt ends of their guns and took him 
back up into the cell, but he was released presently at the instance 
of the German, French, English, and Spanish consuls, who went to 
see Gen. Cos and insisted that he be released; and they telephoned 
over to me, and as soon as I heard that I went right over there, or 
just as soon the fighting stopped at noon, I went right over there and 
took Mr. Jenkins’s daughters over to my house; then I went back to 
stay with Mrs. Jenkins, because I was a very intimate friend, and 
while I was there, just after I had returned the second time, a squad 
of soldiers knocked at the door. I went out and said, “ What do you 
want!” They said, “ We come to search this place.” They had al- 
realy been about five searching parties in there, and they had gone 
right into the consulate and carried off all of these arms and am- 
munition that were there, these old blunderbusses and old revolvers, 
these old-fashioned guns that have a flintlock on them, and every- 
thing of that kind—carried off every single thing. 

Then this squad came. They said they came to find the consul, 
and grabbed hold of me, but I persuaded them I was not the consul; 
so they said they came to search. I said, “ Well, where is your 
search warrant?” They said, “ This is our warrant,” and they 
tapped their guns and pointed them at me. So I said all right, I 
eculdn't keep them out: and a fellow says, “ Now, show me where 
the rapid-fire gun is. We want that rapid-fire gun.” “ Well,” I said, 
“there is no rapid-fire gun here.” I said, “If you can find a rapid- 
fire gun, I will give you 1,000,000 rounds of ammunition, if you can 
fnd a rapid-fire gun in this place anywhere.” Then they grabbed 
hold of me, one on each side, and said, “ Give us the ammunition.” 
“Well” I said. “you find the gun and I will give you the am- 
munition,” or, I says, “If you will find one round of ammuni- 
tion for a rapid-fire gun on this place”—and it was a great big 
factory—“ I will find the gun for you.” “ Well, find the gun.” And 
they threatened me in every way. “ Well,” I said, “but there is 
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none here. Iam just telling you that to show you that it is not here.” 
So they went into the house, into the consulate, took me into the 
factory—they said it was stationed up on the rcof. “ Well. then.” 
I said, “if it was stationed on the roof and firing and killed 27 
Mexicans, as you say, there ought to be some shells up there. If vou 
will find one single shell of rapid- fire gun on the roof, I will find 
the gun and the ammunition for you.” Well; they couldn't under- 
stand just what I was getting at and why I joked with them when 
they had guns there. But I knew that was the easiest way tg handle 
them. So they hunted all over, in every room on the place, and 
couldn’t get even a single cartridge of any kind and no signs what- 
ever. Their idea that a rapid-fire gun had been on there, I think, 
came from the fact that—I observed very closely, because I had 
the bullets fiving around me, with men shooting at a building, and 
the expanding bullets striking and making a noise almost like 
another rifle Come fired there, because of the echo, and it was a 
great big brick building. Well, they came down and took a mule; 
that was the only thing they could find that they thought they 
dared to carry off, an old mule, and started to go off with it. Mrs. 
Jenkins says, “Oh, you dont want that mule; it is too old. I will 
give you a pair of stockings if you will leave the mule.” So they 
said, “ All right,” and I went and got them a dozen pairs of stcck- 
ings and divided them amongst the men and gave a half dozen to 
the captain, and finally off they went saluting us and were all right. 
Then we sent a protest through the State Department to Brvan pro- 
testing against the violation and asking that the United States 
demand from Gen. Cos the return of all of those firearms and make 
an apology for violating the embassy, and the answer we got back 
was, “ You should not have been in Mexico. You were ordered out 
of Mexico on such and such a date, and vou should not have been 
there.” And that was all the respect they had for the United States. 

I don’t know of anything else. That certainly did cause everv 
American at that time to lose his respect for his own country and 
for the President of the United States and the State Department 
and the flag and everything else. In fact, right there at that time 
more than one American wore the Union Jack under the lapel of his 
coat, and if they asked him, “Are vou a Gringo?” he would say, 
“No; I am an Englishman. »” I don’t think that story has ever been 
told before. But those are the facts. 

(The committee thereupon adjourned until Thursday, March 18, 
1920, at 10 o’clock a. m., to meet at room D, Chamber of Commerce.) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 18, 1920. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Fore1GN RELATIONS, 
Room D, CHAMBER oF COMMERCE, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10.30 a. m. 

Present: Senator Albert B. Fall, chairman; Senator Mark A. 
Smith; Maj. Dan M. Jackson, secretary. 

The CHarrMAN. The session of the committee would not have been 
fixed for this hour to-day had it not been for the request of Col. Fly, 
of Yuma, Ariz. Testimony was taken a few days since by this com- 
mittee in which the name of Col. Fly was mentioned. He met the 
committee on its arrival in this city with the statement that he 
thought an injustice had been done him, and he requested an imme- 
diate opportunity to correct any false impressions concerning it. In 
its anxiety to afford opportunity for any person to testify, the com- 
mittee set this hour for a hearing. We were engaged in other mat- 
ters and had not expected to have an open hearing of the committee 
this morning. Col. Fly has requested of the committee that he be 
allowed to proceed to his home, or where he pleases, without a hear- 
ing, and has withdrawn his request either for an open or a private 
hearing. The committee, of course, has acceded to his request, as 
it did to his origina] request that he should have an immediate op- 
portunity to appear. As the hearing was set, other witnesses were 
hotifed that they might appear. Those who are in attendance ano 
desire to testify will be heard as rapidly as possible. 

After the adjournment this morning there will not be a session of 
the committee before to-morrow at this hour—10.30. In the mean- 
time any witnesses who desire to consult with the committee may 
call by phone or go to the Van Nuys Hotel and consult with the secre- 
tary, Maj. Jackson, who is in room 313. The chairman of the com- 
mittee will be within reach at all times and will be glad to consult 
with anv person desiring to make any statement. We have other pu 
vate matters of investigation here, which will not be disclosed at 
public hearings, and will be occupied in such business, but prepared 
to hold public hearings from time to time as may be necessary during 
our stav here. 

I understand that Mr. Keller is here. 

Mr. Kerurr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you desire to make a statement in public here, 
Mr. Keller? 

Mr. KELLER. Yes, sir: I have no objection to a public hearing. 
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(Sworn by the secretary.) 

The Secretary. Your full name, please? 

Mr. Kerer. Henry W. Keller. 

The CuarrmMan. Where do you live? 

Mr. Ketter. In the city of Los Angeles. 

The CrarrmMan. Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. KELLER. I am. 

The CHairmMan. Of what State are you a native? 

Mr. KerLrR. Of California. | 

The CHatrman. What is your business? 

Mr. Keer. I am a land owner, farmer, and real estate man. 

The CHairMAN. Have you at any time been interested or engaged 
in business in the Republic of Mexico or any portion of it? 

Mr. Ketter. I have. 

The CHarrMAn. Where was the place of your business there and 
in what did your interest consist? 

Mr. Keurer. In the northern district of Lower California. 

The Cuatrman. When did you become interested there? 

Mr. Kewier. In 1911. 

The Cuairnman. What was the nature of your interest? 

Mr. Kerer. We formed a corporation under the laws of the 
State of California, protocolized the articles of incorporation in the 
Mexican courts at Ensenada, which permitted us, under the Mexican 
laws then existing, to transact business in Mexico, own lands, and, 
in fact, entitled us to all of the privileges of Mexican citizens 
excepting the right of franchise. 

The Cuatrman. How far were your holdings from the interna- 
tional border? 

Mr. Kerer. We have one strip of land, containing a thousand 
hectares, which adjoins the American boundary line, with the excep- 
tion only of some 60 or 70 yards which, under the laws of Mexico, is 
reserved unto the Mexican Government. 

The CHairman. What was the capital stock of your company, 

aid in? 
: Mr. KELLER. $80,000, originally, and it has since been increased to 
$116,000. 

The Cuatrman. Where was that stock held—by whom? I don’t 
mean the individual names. 

Mr. Kerer. No: but it was held mostly by prominent people here 
in Los Angeles. The property acquired was acquired because of its 
agricultural value and also for recreation purposes. There are some 
29 stockholders in the company. 

The Cuairman. And are you in possession of that property now, 
or is your company ? 

Mr. KeLLerR. We are in uncertain possession of it. 

The Crrarrman. What is the character of your possession ? 

Mr. Kerer. We have employees on the various properties, and 
caretakers there, but as early as 1916 Gov. Cantu, at that time de 
facto governor of the northern district. of lower California, issued 
a proclamation which was known as the “ hacienda remuenda,” which 
provided for the establishment of military colonies on Government 
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and vacant lands. Of course, so far as Government lands were con- 
cerned, they had a right to enter upon them, but the protocol itself 
provided that upon entering upon vacant lands privately owned an 
arrangement should be made with the owners, and a contract of lease 
drawn up by the judge residing in that particular district where the 
property was situate. In our case they failed to carry out that latter 
provision, and as soon as we were notified that a military colony had 
been established on one of our properties, first, we immediately sent 
our attorney to call upon Gov. Cantu and ask him why he located 
upon our lands, and he said if he was upon our lands it was through 
error. But within a few months he moved his colony from the edge 
of the ranch to the very center of it and proceeded to till the land, 
erect farm buildings and fences, etc.; and that condition has continued 
up to a short time ago, the difference now being only that after in- 
viting settlers, squatters on the property, Gov. Cantu finally in- 
formed the American consul, Mr. Boyle at Mexicali, that he had no 
further claim to the property; that he had turned it over to the de- 
partment of fomento of Mexico. 

The CuHarrman. That is, the department of fomento of the Car- 
ranza or central government of Mexico? 

Mr. KeLLerR. Yes. It corresponds to our Department of the In- 
terior. 

The CuarrMAn. Then he recognizes the jurisdiction of the Mexican 
Government in some respects in lower California ? 

Mr. KeLLer. Well, I think he was pressed by the Department. of 
State to give a valid reason for his occupation of the lands, and I 
think the situation was becoming embarrassing to him, and that he 
turned the burden over to the department of fomento. 

The Cmarrman. He was pressed by the Department of State of 
the United States, you mean ? 

Mr. KeLLeER. Yes, sir; or by our consul at Mexicali, Mr. Boyle. 

The CoarrMan. Then your company had, of its own motion, made a 
protest to our Government, had it? 

Mr. KELLER. The procedure was this: In 1916, as soon as we found 
that Gov. Cantu’s occupation was not temporary but permanent, 
we addressed a protest to him, and copies of all of these protests are 
on file in the Department of State at Washington, and Gov. Cantu 
rephed that if we felt ourselves aggrieved the courts were open 
to us and we had but to present our claims there; that the procedure 
was simple. But for the information of this committee I want to say 
that the law of Mexico provides that courts and judges of courts 
shall be appointed by the Congress of Mexico and not by the Gov- 
ernors of the respective States, and those courts were subsequently de- 
clared illegal, and to-day there are legal courts in the northern dis- 
trict of lower California which have been appointed by the Federal 
Congress at Mexico City. 

The Cuatrman. That is, those courts are now legal, having been 
provided for by the congress because of the status of lower Cali- 
fornia. That is. it isa Territory and not a State? 

Mr. Kerer. Exactly. We did not wish to avail ourselves of the 
Mexican courts because we knew that they were illegal and that any 
judgement they might render, whether for or against us, would be de- 
clare invalid subsequently when the legal courts were established. 
We then had an opportunity of having our protest carried to Mexico 
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City by a gentleman and a friend of ours who was going to Mexico 
City on business, and our protest to President Carranza was pre- 
sented to him in person, and he deprecated the actions of Mr. Cantu, 
but no action was taken by him, and the correspondence which I have 
here shows that subsequently he declared that the lands were public 
lands and that we had no title to them. 

The Cuarmman. Carranza? 

Mr. KeLLER. Carranza; yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. How did he make that declaration ? 

Mr. Kerer. The declaration was made through our chargé 
d’affaires in 

The Cirsmman. He simply wrote a letter? 

Mr. Kewuer. He simply wrote a letter to our chargé d’affaires, Mr. 
Summerlin, in Mexico City, and Mr. Summerlin transmitted that to 
Mr. Lansing and Mr. Lansing in turn sent us a copy, which I have. 

The CHairman. Yes; I should have worded my question a little 
differently. His declaration, then, was simply by a letter? 

Mr. Kenier. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. And not by any proceedings of any kind to ascer- 
tain whether the land was then public or private? 

Mr. KELLER. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Gov. Cantu was himself addressed upon the 
subject by the State Department through our consul? 

Mr. KELLER. Yes, sir. Through a personal interview, and then, 
after making the protests to Mr. Cantu and Mr. Carranza, and re- 
ceiving no relief, we protested to the State Department, to Mr. Lan- 
sing, under date of December, 1918. We waited until the conclusion 
of the war before bothering our State Department with our affairs. 
Then Mr. Lansing instructed us to place before the American consul, 
Mr. Boyle, all of our titles, organization papers, and everything 
Pee to the company, and after such examination was made by 

r. Boyle, the State Department, as evidence by the letters I have 
here, reported that our contentions were fully sustained, both as to 
the title and as to the steps that we had taken with reference to the 
occupation of our lands. 

The CHairMAN. And our State Department, from the evidence 
presented by you, held that your title to the lands was good ? 

Mr. Kener. Yes, sir. 

The CuairMaANn. Mr. Cantu “ passed the buck” to Carranza ? 

Mr. KELLER. Yes, sir; exactly. 

The CHarrMAN. Carranza wrote a letter in which he said that the 
lands were public lands, as I understand. 

Mr. KFLLER. Yes. 

The Crarmman,. And in the meantime you have not had possession 
of the lands restored to you? 

Mr. KELLER. No, sir. Our correspondence with the State De- 
partment has run over a period of about two years now, and we are no 
further along than when we started. After the State Department 
had satisfied themselves that our claims were just and that our titles 
were perfect, since Carranza declared that our titles were not good, 
the State Department is now examining our chain of titles again, 
so we are starting from where we first started some two years ago. 

The Crnarmax. Have you the date of the letter from the State 
Department of the United States with reference to your titles? 
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Mr. Keler (producing copy). The date of that letter was April 
26, 1919. 7 

The CuarrMan. Is there any identifying mark or number upon 
the letter ? 

Mr. Ketter. The identifying mark is “ S0312.115SA516-6.” 

The Cuarrman. You have no objection to this committee obtain- 
ing a copy of that letter from the State Department? 

Mr. Ketter. No, sir; not at all. The substance of that letter is: 

In reply you are informed that the department has recently received from 
the American consul at Mexicali a report from which it appears that the allega. 
tions heretofore made by your company as to the occupancy of a portion of 
your lands by Cantu are correct. | 

The Crnarrmax. Any of this correspondence touching this matter 
which is in the archives of the State Department, as I understand you, 
the committee is at liberty to obtain from the department? 

Mr. Ketier. Yes, sir; or anything else. 

The CrramrrMaNn. I ask this question because the committee might 
desire to obtain the correspondence upon its return to Washington, 
and it being in reference to a private matter we want to show the 
department that we have the consent of the parties interested. 

Mr. KELLER. You have that consent, Senator. 

The CHatrMAN. Then it will not be necessary to embody in our 
record of these proceedings the copies of this correspondence, as we 
can get the copies at Washington. 

What have been the damages which your company has sustained, 
approximately, with reference to this property ? 

Mr. KeLLeR. We have never set up any claim, Senator, or filed any 
claim with our Government, because our injuries have not been very 
great. During the occupancy of the military colony, so called, we 
had offers of as high as $10,000 for the pasturage on the property, 
which we were unable to accept because of the occupancy of the 
Cantu forces, and the number of settlers which had settled on the 
rinch at the invitation of Gov. Cantu. 

The CHatrMAN. Some of these settlers yet remain upon the prop- 
erty. do they ? 

Mr. KELLER. They do. The last information we have on the sub- 
jet is that the Department of Fomento has finally received orders, 
or at least the local representatives in Tia Juana has received orders, 
to confiscate all of our properties. 

The Cuarrman. That is what I was leading up to. 

Mr. KELLER. Yes. And we are also reliably informed that it is 
their intention to put a surveyor at work on the property at once 
and parce] it out and distribute it among 
_ The Crarrman. As I understand, Mr. Carranza has declared that 
it is public land ? 

Mr. KELLER. Yes, sir. 

_ The Cuarrman. And now he is proceeding against it, or authoriz- 
ing procedure against it, under the section of the constitution of 1917 
with reference to the boundary ? 

Mr. Kerer. Well, that claim would not lie, because an examination 
of our chain of titles will show that in each instance our predecessors 
in interest obtained permission from the Mexican Central Government 
to acquire these lands within this prohibited zone, so called. 

he Cuamman. Then upon what ground is the proceedings to 
confiscate based, if not upon that clause of the constitution? 
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oe Kener. I think under section 27 of the constitution of May, 
1917. 

The CuHarrman. Well, that is what I refer to. 

Mr. Keuiter. Yes. But the constitution of May, 1917, article 27 
provides that lands which were acquired from the Government by 
concession, or through Government contracts, and lands acquired 
up to 1876, can be, by order of the President abrogated. But our 
lands do not fall under that category. The San Isidro ranch, for 
instance, was set aside through the Locas brothers in 1833, and the 
Governor of California confirmed the title in 1840, and Benito 
Juarez issued a patent in 1861. So that they were never Government 
lands, never concessions, nor contracts with the Government. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Keller, have you received any revenue 
from this property at all? 

Mr. Keuier. No, sir. That is, the revenue that we have received 
has been very nominal. We have every year planted a certain 
amount of grain for the horses we had on the property, but about 
a year ago Mr. Cantu took our field away and cultivated it himself, 
so that we have not been able to do anything, and are afraid to do 
anything. 
he Canine You could have derived, however, revenue, you 
say, Ny the amount of $10,000 per annum for the grazing privi- 
leges 

Mr. Kerer. We had that offer, yes. 

The Cuarman. And you had cultivated fields from which you 
had expected to derive revenue? ` 

Mr. Kes: Yes, sir; and we had many offers from the local 
people there, and especially from the Russian colony, to rent these 
lands on shares at various times, and none of those offers were we 
permitted to avail ourselves of. 

The CuatrMAn. Then if you eventually secure possession of your 
lands, and are enabled to handle the same, the only damage which 
will have been incurred would be the deprivation of the use of the 
lands and the revenue therefrom for the time they have been with- 
held from you? 

Mr. Kener. That is true. 

The CHAIRMAN. And up to the present time what is that—the 
length of time? 

Mr. Kerer. They have occupied our land since 1916. 

The CHairman. And you have not, as yet, filed any claim with 
the State Department of the United States? 

Mr. Kerer. I have not; no, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It would appear to the chairman of the committee 
that you might seriously consider the question of filing a claim at an 
early date fixing your damages at such amount as you can reasonably 
establish them to be; because if the matter is to be taken up diplo- 
matically with reference to the titles, the growing annual damages 
might have some influence in the matter of the claim. I can say to 
you, however, that this Government is not at present presenting claims 
for damages to the Mexican claims commission, and has advised 
American citizens not to present their claims to the claims commis- 
sion, but is filing the claims away in the archives at Washington for 
future action. 

Now, is there any further statement that you desire to make? If so, 
you may continue. 
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Mr. Keizer. I would like, Senator Fall, to read one letter which 
sets forth the procedure of the Mexican Government and their claims 
as presented by their Mr. Medina to our chargé d’affaires, Mr. Sum- 
merlin, in Mexico City, and after I had received a copy of Mr. Me- 
dina’s letter, or a translation of it, we wrote the department, and I 
ask to read this letter because it sets forth our position with reference 
to the whole matter that I have testified to this morning. 

The Cuarrman. Do you prefer to read it, or shall we have it em- 
bodied in the record ? 

Mr. Ketuer. It may be embodied in the record. I don’t want to 
take up the time of the committee in reading it. 

The CrrairmMan. I presime it is along the line of the statement you 
have made here? 

Mr. KELLER. Yes. Some of the fallacies of the contention of the 
Mexican Government with reference to our lands being national or 
vacant lands. 

(The letter above referred to is as follows:) 


DECEMBER 30, 1919. 
Hon. ALVEY A. ADEE, 
Second Assistant Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sır: We are in receipt of your communication of December 16, advising us 
that our letter of November 26, 1919, had heen forwarded to our consul at 
Mexicali for his comment. 

We are ylso in receipt of your communication of December 17, tn which is 
inclosed copy of letter of George T. Summerlin, chargé d’affaires, transmitting 
copy of a communication of H. Medina, subsecretary of state of foreign affairs 
and addressed to George T. Summerlin. It is to the allegations and misstate- 
ments and omissions of Mr. Medina» the Mexican subsecretary, that we particu- 
larly wish to address ourselves. 

Mr. Medina savs that “the competent authorities report that the San Ysidro 
Ranch Co, asked the Department of Agriculture and Fomento to confirm the 
wvidity of various titles covering portions of lands acquired by said company, 
tamed ‘EL Moro,’ ‘EL Refugio,’ ‘Poso del Encino’ Land and House ip the 
Carrizo Ranch and the Frontier Strip, and the matter being submitted to the 
President of the Republic, this high ofticlal saw fit to decide that the petition 
shout not be granted, in view of the fact that the titles presented for con- 
firtistion thereof have all the defects of capacity, form, and essence necessary 
to legitimize the acquisition of public property and especially waste lands, and 
therefore are not proper for the purpose.” 

This company never asked the Mexican Gover: ment or any of its departments 
to confirm the validity of our titles. We knew before we purchased and paid 
for these Inds the condition of the titles of the various ranchos. Competent 
attorneys had passed upon them for us and when our deeds were protocolized 
the Mexican courts, in conformity with Mexican legal procedure, admitted the 
Validity of our titles and placed us in possession. 

About a vear ago the Department of Fomento appointed a commission to 
examine into the title of lands privately held in Lower California. and this 
company, in common with other land holders, was ordered to submit its titles, 
With which order we complied. We were also advised by a member of this 
Mexican commission that our titles were fourd to be perfect, and the commis- 
sin so reported to the Department of Agriculture. 

We perticularly wish to call your attention to the omission from the list of 
Properties enumerated by Mr. Medina and owned by this company, of the San 
Ysidro Rancho, from which property this company derived its name. This is 
our largest ii dividual holding and has been in our possession and that of our 
Prelecessors in interest for almost a century. The grant or patent having been 
sired by Benito Juarez, Mexico’s first President. 

You will observe, Mr. Secretary, from our previous communications, that our 
chief ecuse of complaint was that the San Ysidro had been taken from us ard 
Was occupied, farmed, and pastured by a Mexican military colony. We have 
never heen dispossessed of the properties mentioned by Mr. Medina, and we 
never knew until this moment that the Mexican Government claimed, these 
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other properties adversely to us. It is certain that all these lands, including the 
San Ysidro Rancho, are assessed to us, and the Central Mexican Government 
and the local government of Lower California collect and receipt for taxes which 
we annually pay. In short, the only property of which we have been actually 
dispossessed is the very property which the Mexican Government, by indirection 
at least, admits the validity of our title. 

We purchased all these properties with American gold, our articles of 
incorporation were accepted and filed in the Mexican courts of proper jurisdic- 
tion, the purchases were made with the knowledge and consent of the Mexican 
Government, and it was legal under Mexican laws for us to acquire and hold 
these lands at the time they were purchased. The constitution of May, 1917, 
with its retroactive Article XXVII, had not its birth when these purchases 
were made originally in 1910. 

What jurisdiction and under what law, unless it be by virtue of Article 
XXVII of the constitution of May, 1917, had the department of agriculture 
to pass upon the validity of title of lands privately owned? 

Mr. Medina says that the President of the Republic decided that our titles 
could not be confirmed because of “defects of capacity ”—whatever that may 
mean—and for the further and more important reason that these lands were 
public property and especially waste lands. From the foregoing recital you 
can judge whethey they fall under either of these categories. 

Prior to the time we appealed to your department for assistance and restitu- 
tion of our properties, we had protested to the governor of Lower California, 
and our protest being ignored, we protested to the Mexican Central Government, 
and our representative presented our protest to President Carranza in private 
audience. This “high official” gravely read the accusations levelled at the 
governor of Lower California, and informed our representative that he de- 
precated the acts of Gov. Cantu, but nothing was done by the Central Govern- 
ment to restore the property to its rightful owners. Yet, within a few months, 
and after condemning the actions of Gov. Cantu, he decides that our titles are 
invalid and annexes them to public domain. 

We are treated to the spectacle of the Mexican President assuming judicial 
powers, and passing upon the titles of lands in Lower California, over which 
territory his temporal control is uncertain, and which acknowledges his 
authority only when it best serves their purpose. 

The question herein involved is not one of title. We know that our titles 
are valid, and if they were imperfect we would not be found enlisting the 
services of the United States Government to remedy the defects. Your records 
show thousands of cases similar to ours, wherein the Mexican Central Gov- 
ernment, or its agents, by force or by fraud, have despoiled citizens of this 
Republic of their lawful possessicns, 

In conformity with the orders of your department, we submitted our titles 
and evidence of ownership to the American Consul, Mr. Walter F. Boyle, and 
your department has graciously advised us that Mr. Boyle has confirmed our 
contentions. 

If there be anything further that this company can do to assist your honor- 
able department in this matter, you have but to command us. 

Respectfully yours, - 

PRESIDENT. 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there any other witnesses this morning who 
desire to be heard by the committee at this particular time? 

Due to the facts stated in opening the hearing, and to the further 
fact that the committee has a lot of private investigation which it is 
carrying on, there will be no further meeting until to-morrow morn- 
ing at half past 10 o’clock at this room. In the meantime, any per- 
sons who desire to testify are requested to give their names to the 
secretary of the committee at the Van Nuys Hotel, which is the head- 
quarters of the committee and they can there find one member of the 
committee at any time with whom they may have the opportunity of 
consulting before giving testimony. 

The committee will be in recess until half past 10 o'clock to- 
morrow morning. 

(A recess was then taken until Friday, March 19, 1920, at 
10.30 a. m.) 


FRIDAY, MARCH 19, 1920. 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Unrrep STATES SENATE, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
The committee met pursuant to adjournment in room D, Chamber 
of Commerce, Los Angeles, Calif., Friday, March 19, 1920, 10.30 a. m. 
Present: Senator Albert B. Fall, chairman; Senator Mark A. 
Smith; Maj. Dan M. Jackson, secretary. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


(Witness sworn by the secretary.) 

The Secretary. Your name is Arthur Thomson? 

Mr. Taomson. Yes. 

The CyarrMANn. Where do you live, Mr. Thomson? 

Mr. THomson. Los Angeles at the present time. 

The CuarrMan. Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Toomson. No, sir. I have my first papers, but I am not a 
citizen. 

The Cuarrman. Where did you secure your first papers? 

Mr. Toomson. In San Francisco. 

The Coamsean. Of what country are you a native? 

Mr. Toomson. Australia. 

e CHAIRMAN. The committee is informed that you desire to 
make a statement, Mr. Thomson, and permission is granted you so 
that you may go ahead with any statement you desire to make. 

. THomson. Well, I am not experienced at this; I thought you 
eee like to ask a few questions first of all so that I can get started 
on it. 

The Cuatrnman. Well, sir, I have asked the only question I have 
to ask at the present time. You can make a statement and then you 
may be interrogated and will have an opportunity to answer specific 
questions. 

Mr. Toomson. Well, it was mainly about this booklet, “ The Con- 
Leah A Against Mexico,” that I wrote some time ago, that there was 
some fuss made about in the press and in the Senate and other places. 
I was accused of being an anarchist by some press representatives. 
I don’t know whether they got it from Senator Fall or not, but that 
was the impression they led me to believe. And the book, that was 
also charged as being Bolshevik propaganda. There were a couple of 
paragraphs in that that may have led people to believe that it was. 
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and perhaps you could interpret it, in a strict sense, as being Bol. 
shevik propaganda, but it was not intended as Bolshevik propa- 
ganda. That was just merely incidental. The whole booklet was 
about Mexico, and what I was writing against was intervention by 
the United States. I wanted to try and show that there was a con- 
spiracy against Mexico by certain interests that had economic in- 
terests in Mexico to bring about intervention, and that was the reason 
I wrote the booklet. It was written entirely on my own initiative. 
The Mexican consulates and embassy in Washington had been ac- 
cused of distributing Bolshevik propaganda. Well, they distributed 
5,000 copies of the book, which I sold them at cost, about 5 cents 
each, which was just the cost of printing alone. I lost on the whole 
proposition. And I published it, due to a little misunderstandin 

with the original publishers, so I lost about eight or nine hundre 

dollars on the whole work, and while of course I believe I had radical 
ideas, people thought that the Mexicans had held the same ideas, 
and I don’t know what Mexicans believed on it. I sold the booklet 
to them—I went to them and asked them if they didn’t want to dis- 
tribute some of these, and they considered the matter and said they 
would, and they took those 5,000 copies that I gave them. I have 
since sold about 2,000 here to some more Mexicans in Los Angeles, 
but I haven’t gotten any money for them yet. That was about three 
weeks ago. That does not exactly square with the statement made in 
the Los Angeles Examiner here about two days ago, I think it was, 
where it was said there was a slush fund of $8,000,000 in Los Angeles, 
to paint rosy pictures of Mexico. 

Now, I don’t think there is any slush fund of any kind here, for 
several reasons, because I haven’t got paid for those booklets of 
mine, and if there was money here I surely would have been paid for 
those; and then the Mexicans—they call it the Independencia Club, 
a local organization of Mexicans, got out a manifesto or bulletin 
here about a month ago, and I understand the printer has not been 
paid for it yet. So that doesn’t exactly square with the slush fund. 
And then, leo. I am told that the Mexican consular officers are about 
the lowest paid of any consular officers in the world. Their pay 
ranges from $90 to $240 a month, the way I am told about it. 

There may be a few other things I would like to say that would 
be brought out by questions. I can’t think of very much right now; 
I didn’t prepare that way. I thought probably you would start off 
by questions. 

The CHatrman. Well, the committee issued an open invitation 
to anyone who knew anything about Mexico to appear before it. 
When the committee serves a subpoena on a witness or requests the 
presence of a witness we usually know what the line of examination 
will be, and what we expect to establish by the witness; but in your 
case you requested of the committee an opportunity to be heard, and 
it is granted, cheerfully and gratefully, but we were not prepared 
to proceed any further than to allow you to make any statement 
that you pleased, irrespective of whether it might be in the nature 
of criticism of the committee, or the personnel of the committee, or 
the work of the committee, or of what nature the statement might 
be. We will ask you some questions, however. 

Mr. Tomson. No; I had no criticism, especially, to make of the 
committee. I wanted to clear up a little misunderstanding about 
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that booklet, mainly, that had been sent around through the press 
all through the country. 

The CHoairrman. You have referred to some newspaper report that 
you had been called an anarchist on account of the book which you 
published and to which you have been testifying. Have you seen a 
published or printed copy of the investigation of this committee 
of Mexican affairs containing a partial and ad interim report of the 
committee ? 

Mr. Toomson. Yes, sir; I have that right here. 

The CuHatrrmMan. Well, you have there exactly what the chairman 
of the committee had to say. 

Mr. THomson. Well, I am not saying you said it, but the press 
representatives said it. The San Francisco Chronicle published it, 
and I went up to the editor and asked to be allowed to contradict it, 
and he didn't give me much satisfaction. 

The CHarrMan. Well, the committee is very glad to afford you the 
opportunity to make any statement of that kind that you want to 
make publicly. 

Mr. THomson. Of course, it is kind of a serious statement, or it 
was at that time, to call a man an anarchist. They were raiding, and 
all that sort of thing, and I was liable to be picked up with the rest 
of them, and I have done nothing to warrant being called an anarchist. 
Tam not an anarchist. I believe in government. 

The CHAIRMAN. Your purpose in writing that booklet, which is in 
the hands of the committee, as I understand you, was to prevent armed 
intervention by this country in Mexican affairs. 

Mr. Tomson. Yes, sir. That is it exactly. 

The CuarrMAN. You had nothing in view with reference to inter- 
ference by Mexico in the affairs of this country ? l 

Mr. THomson. No—I didn’t quite get that statement. l 

The CuHarrMAN. Well, have you ever thought of what Mexico may 
have done or may be doing or what Mexicans may have done or may 
be doing at this time, with reference to interference in the affairs of 

the United States? l 

Mr. Trtromson. Well, I knew nothing about it at that time. There 
may be something like that. I don’t know. I am not saying there is 
or there isnot. I have no knowledge of it, except what the press says, 
E it is not very convincing so far, to me, that there is anything like 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. How did you arrive at your convictions that there 
was in the minds of the American people or any of them an effort to 
cause this country unwarrantedly to interfere, by arms or otherwise, 
in the affairs of Mexico? 

Mr. Tuoomson. Well, I thought the moneyed interests of this coun- 
try wanted intervention—those that were interested in Mexico. 

The CuarrMANn. What method, if anv, did you pursue to convince 
yourself of the truth or falsity of that idea? 

Mr. THomson. Well, I read—I got those ideas from the press, from 
writers that had been to Mexico, that investigated it, such as 
this man DeBekker that you had up before you at Washington, I 
understand. 

The CHarrMan. Yes; you know we did. You have read his evi- 
dence? 
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Mr. Tomson. Yes. 

The CyarrMan. And you know that he was writing for the New 
York Call, do you not? 

Mr. Tuiomson. Is that so? I didn’t know that. I think he wrote 
something for the Nation. 

The CHatrMan. Yes; he wrote something for the Nation, too. 
Now, you obtained from the press and from the writings of such men 
as DeBekker the impression that moneyed interests in the United 
States were seeking to bring about armed intervention in Mexico by 
this country? 

Mr. THomson. Yes. From various sources. There may be a few 
others that I can’t recall just now. But that is the way I got it; yes. 

The CnarrMan. Now, you have mentioned the name of DeBekker. 
From what other source did you obtain this idea ? 

Mr. Tuomson. Well, it seemed to me there was a kind of insidious 
propaganda carried on by the press in this country. 

The Cuatrman. Now, what do you have reference to? 

Senator Smitn. What press? 

Mr. THomson. Well, the Hearst press for one. It is true they 
haven’t done any propaganda within the last couple of months. They 
have been pretty square, 1t seems to me. 

The CuHarrMan. Well, prior to thet time, as a writer, have you re- 

tained any clippings from the press or any articles from the Hearst 
press? 
: Mr. Tuomson. Yes; I have a few here. I don’t know that I have 
any from the Hearst press. I haven’t paid a great deal of attention 
to the Hearst press. Now, there was a statement made in the Los 
Angeles Times a few days ago, a special dispatch from Chicago, where 
Prof. Starr—I suppose you know of him—here it is [producing 
paper]. | 

The Crarrman. Do you know him? 

Mr. Tuomson. No, sir. I do not. 

The CrarrMan. Well, I don’t, either; so we break even on that. 

Mr. Tuomson. I said “ of him.” 

The Cuairman. I know of him through this very article that 
you refer to. | 

Mr. Tromsox. Well, he wrote it. I saw it up in the Los Angeles 
Library the other day. He has written several, I understand; but he - 
is supposed to be a great authority on Mexico. 

The Cuairman. By whom? 

Mr. Tuomson. Well, by the learned people. They seem to think so. 

The CHairman. Well, what learned people? 

Mr. Tuomson. The university people. 

The CnarrMan. Mention any one. 

Mr. Tuomson. This came out of the Chicago University. I suppose 
they do. It says: “ War with Mexico was planned and fixed up at 
the peace conference in Paris. Of this I am positive.” That is a 
pretty serious statement for the Los Angeles Times to print. That 
is a special dispatch. And Prof. Starr was over there, I understand, 
and he was in with all those men. 

The Cramman. Now, how do you understand that he was over 
there? 

Mr. Tuomson. Well, that is what I am led to believe. I am told 
that. 
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The Cuamman. Well, who told you? 

Mr. Taomson. The press. 

The Cuarrman. That article there? 

Mr. Toomson. No; this article doesn’t say that. _ 

The CHarrman. Where did you see any other article? 

Mr. Toomson. I saw it some time ago. It was reported in the— 
re Associated Press, I believe, sent it out. I haven’t got a copy 
OF it. 

_ The Cuarrman. That Prof. Starr was over there at the peace table 
in what capacity ? 

r. THomson. Over in Paris. ' 

he Cuatrrman. Have you read any of the testimony adduced be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee with reference to what went 
on at the peace conference? = - 

Ír. Toomson. Yes; a little of it. I haven’t studied it. 

he Cuairman. Did you read Secretary Lansing’s statement? 

Mr. Tuomson. I believe I did. 

The CHammax. Do you remember whiether the question was asked 
him as to whether Mexico was considered at all, in any way, shape, 
form. or fashion whatsoever, at the peace table? : 

Mr. Toomson. Yes; I think he said it was not considered. 

The Crzairman. Yes, sir. Do you remember whether he was 
asked if he had a talk with any Mexicans there, with De La Barra 
or any others? 

Mr. Tomson. Yes. I think he replied in the negative. 

ie CHarrman. He was the Secretary of State and one of th 
Mexican commissioners. 

Mr. Tuomson. Yes. 

he Cuarrman. And you doubtless had your attention called to 
the fact that in the invitation extended to other countries to join the 

ague Di Nations no such invitation was extended to Mexico; have 
you not ! 

Mr. Toomson. I believe I saw that, too. 

he Cuarrman. And you take a newspapers statement as to what 
went on around the peace table or at the peace conference against the 
sworn testimony of the Secretary of State of the United States? 

Mr. Tuosson. Well, Prof. Starr is a professor, and he ought to 
now 

The Cuarrman. Now what is he a professor of 2 

Mr. Tuomson. It says here, anthropology. 

he CuairmaNn. What is it? 

e CHairman. That is the study of man, I believe. 
e CHainmMAN. Now, that is all you know, Mr. Thomson, about 
rof. Starr, is it not? Just from what you see there? 

Mr. Tuomson. That is all on that matter; yes. 

he CHarrman. And still you say that is one of the matters that 
have fixed in your mind the idea that Americans want: armed in- 
tervention—that American special interests want armed interven- 
ton—in Mexico; that it was fixed up at the peace table; and 
you take that, and then admit that you read the evidence under oath 
of the Secretary of State of the United States, that Mexico was not 
even discussed at the peace table, nor in Paris, to his knowledge? 

Mr. Tuomson. Yes. But I am not saying that that actually took 
place, but I am just quoting that. 
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The Cnairman. But you quote that approvingly. 

Mr. Tuomson. No; I am not saving at that proves it. 

The CHairman. Well, then, what does prove it to your satisfac- 
tion? 

Mr. Tuomson. Well, the press propaganda seems to me to prove it. 

The CHarman. Now, what propaganda do vou refer to? That 
is exactly what we were asking you, and you have referred to this 
very article. You have referred also to an article published in the 
Times two or three days ago. 

Mr. THomson. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Now, what is that article that led you to believe 
that ? 

Mr. THomson. Well, this is the article I refer to particularly. 

The Cuatrman. A reproduction of the Starr article? 

Mr. THomson. Yes. But there has been, it seems to me, an in- 
sidious propaganda, 1f no other propaganda, carried on by the press 
ever since the signing of the armistice. 

The Cuarrman. Well, now, let’s get down to facts. That is what 
we are here for. What do you refer to? Where and when? 

Mr. THomson. All the propaganda carried on by the Hearst press 
for one. 

The CHatrman. Now, vou have accused the Hearst press—I am 

‘not an advocate for the Hearst press, but let us have anything you 
may have there showing that. 
-~ Mr. Tromson. Well, there has been so much of it that I haven't 
clipped it. I will admit, though, that for the last couple of months 
the Hearst press has been very square, both on Mexico and Europe, 
and particularly about Russia. 

The CHairman. Now, let us start back a little bit at the begin- 
ning, then possibly we may lead up to something of value. Do you 
speak Spanish ? 

Mr. Tuomson. No, sir; very little. Just a few phrases. 

The Cuairrman. How long have you been in this country ? 

Mr. Tuomson. About 10 years. 

The CuairMAN. Where have you lived? 

Mr. Tuomson. In the East, and in the Middle West, and in the 
Northwest, and in the South. 

The Cuairman. When did you come south. 

Mr. Tuomson. In about 1912, I think it was. 

The Cuatrman. Where have you lived? 

Mr. Tuomson. I have lived mostly around Los Angeles and south- 
ern California. 

The Cuatrman. What has been your business? 

Mr. Tuomson. Electrical engineer. 

The Cuarrman. Where have you been engaged in your profes- 
sion? 

Mr. Tno{msox. Well, I have been engaged in it in different parts 
of the country. 

The Cnairman. I mean here. We are now speaking of your resi- 
dence along the border. My object is to show what vou know about 
Mexico and where you got your knowledge of it. That is, frankly, 
the object of the question. 

Mr. Tomson. Well, I worked here for the different electrical 
companies here, and I worked for an electrical company in San 
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Francisco during the war. They were operating one of the largest 
power stations there. I worked through the East. I attended North- 
western University for about a pear or more, and I worked on the 
side there to pay my way through. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I have explained frankly the object of this 
line of questioning. I want to see how you considered yourself quali- 
fied to write a book on Mexico. 

Mr. THomson. Well, it has been secondhand knowledge about the 
conditions, I will admit. 

The Cuairman. Now, it has been secondhand knowledge of the 
conditions. What has been your reading about Mexico? What books 


have you read ? 


i Tuomson. I have read “The Mexican People,” by de Lara, 
and—— 

The CuarrMan. That is Gutierrez de Lara? 

Mr. THomson. Yes, sir. 

The (HAMAN You knew he was executed by Gen. Calles, did 
you not § 

Mr. THomson. I knew that. 

The CHarrman. You knew Gen. Calles was a socialist, one of the 
original revolutionists in Mexico who established this government ? 

Mr. Toomson. I didn’t know he was a socialist. 

The CHarrMAN. I think he is now a member of the Carranza Cabi- 
net. You knew that, didn’t you? 

Mr. Tuomson. Yes; but I didn’t know he was a socialist. 

The CuarrMan. All right; we will drop that. You know he is a 
member of the present cabinet of Mexico? i 

Mr. THostson. Yes. 

The CHama. And you were writing in advocacy of the Mexican 
form of government, as I understand, and no interference with it 
here, based upon the stories of Gutierrez de Lara, and you knew 
he had been executed by this present Mexican Government? 

Mr. THomson. Well, I-didn’t uphold that. It is reported that he 
has: it has not been proven that he was executed; at least, I didn’t 
see any proof of it. 

The Cuairman. Did you know anythnig of Mr. De Lara? 

Mr. THomson. Yes. I knew him here in Los Angeles. 

The CHarrman. Oh, you knew him here? 

Mr. THomson. Yes. 

The CHarrman. You knew he was a socialist, didn’t you? 

Mr. Tomson. Yes; I knew that. 

_ The Cuarrman. You knew that he was with Francisco I. Madero, 
Jr. at the battle of Casas Grandes, did you not? 

Mr. THomson. Yes; I understand he was a captain under Madero. 

The CHarrman. Do you know what part he played in that battle? 

Mr. THomtson. No. 

The Cmamman. You don’t know that he ran off and left Madero 
to be attacked in the rear by Col. Telles when those men were doing 
the fighting for Madero, because Gutierrez de Lara left? You didn’t 
know that? 

Mr. Toomson. No; I didn’t know that. 

e CHamman. You don’t know that Mr. Gutierrez de Lara, a 
captain there to fight for the holy cause of the revolution, explained 
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to Mr. Madero when he was questioned as to why he allowed the 
Telles forces in the rear that he could not kill a fellow man, that 
he could not pluck a flower ? 

Mr. THomuson. I didn’t know that. 

The Cramrman. Then, if those happen to be the facts they would 
have been interesting for you to know before relying on Gutierrez 
de Lara as a correct historian ? 

Mr. THomson, Well, I just took what he wrote. I don’t say that 
I upheld all the personal views of Mr. De Lara, but just what he 
wrote is what I went by. I have quoted many books in there, but 
I don’t agree, probably, with all they say. read John Kenneth 
Turner’s Barbarous Mexico. 

3 The CHarrman. Yes; written in collaboration with Gutierrez de 
ara ? 

Mr. THomson. Yes; he went through Mexico with Gutierrez de 
Lara. 

The CnarrMan. Gutierrez de Lara—this same man? 

Mr. Trromson. But John Kenneth Turner’s book has been upheld 
by other writers; at least a lot of it. 

The CHatrman. Well, by whom? 

Mr. Tuo{msox. By Arnold and Frost, for two. 

The Cuamman. Who are they? 

Mr. Tromson. They are two Englishmen that went through Yuca- 
tan. And it has also been upheld by a correspondent of the London 
Times, Henry Baerlin, in Mexico, the Land of Unrest, I believe 
it is. 

The Cyairman. The object of my questions, Mr. Thomson, bear 
in mind, is to display your knowledge of Mexico. 

Mr. Tnomson. Yes; I understand that. 

The Cunammax. I am not criticizing Mr. Turner, Mr. De La 
or anyone else. That is not the purpose of this committee. But 
am simply trying to draw out from you upon what you based your 
information. 

Mr. Trromson. Yes; I understand that perfectly. 

The CuarrmMan. Have you ever read a history of Mexico? 

Mr. Tromson. Yes; I have read Bancroft’s history. 

The Cramrman. What did you learn as to the history of Mexico, 
as to revolutionary troubles, and so forth, and disturbances, and in- 
ternal and foreign conflicts prior to the year 1877? 

Mr. Trromson. What books I went by? 

The Cuairman. You said you read Bancroft’s History of Mexico. 
I said, from such reading, from Bancroft’s history, or any other 
authority, what do you know about Mexican conditions prior to 
the year 1877? 

Mr. Tromson. That was prior to when Diaz 

The Cnairman. Well, I put the year as 1877, a vear or more prior 
to the recognition of Gen. Porfirio Diaz as President of Mexico by 
the United States of America. 

Mr. Trromson. Well, Juarez was in power then, and I understand 
_ Mexico was—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Juarez was in power when? 

Mr. Titomson. Well. some time between 1867 and 1876. when the 
agrarian democracy held Mexico. 
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; The CnairmaN. What was the agrarian democracy that you re- ' 
er tot ' 

Mr. Ti1omson. Well, that was when Mexico had a sort of demo- 
cratic rule of the land. 

The CHairman., Was that prior to the time of Juarez or subse- 
quent ? 

Mr. Tuomson. No; during the time of Juarez. From 1867 to 1876. 

The Cramwan. Now, from what source did vou learn that? 

Mr. Tuomson, Well, I gathered it from reading various books. 

The CHarrman. Well, what books? 

Mr. Toomson. Bancroft’s and that book of De Lara’s on “ Mexican 
People,” and from Gustavo Paz—his book on Juarez. I don’t recall 
any others. 

The Cuarrman. What was the form that this agrarian democracy 
took in Mexico? 

Mr. Tuomson. Well, they established the constitution of 1857. 
That was their basis. 

The Cuairman. The advocacy of the constitution of 1857 is not 
what you were writing about in this pamphlet, is it? 

Mr. THomson. Well, I just spoke of that incidentally. 

The CHairmAN. But De Lara and the others do not quote it 
approvingly, do they—the constitution of 1857 and the reform laws? 

Mr. Toomson. Quote it to prove which ? 
_ The Cuarrman. Do any of the writers you have been taking your 
information from, De Lara, Kenneth Turner, Paz, or anyone else, 
approve the constitution of 1857 ? 

Mr. THomson. Yes; De Lara does. 

The Cuarrman. He does? 

Mr. Toomson. I think he does. I am pretty sure he does. 

The Cuairman. And would you be able, do you think, to recall 

Where he approves it in his writing? 

_ Mr. Tuomson. Through the chapter on the constitution of 1857 

In his book. i 


n CuarrMan, And that is what he calls the agrarian government 
of Juarez? 
Mr. Toomson. I presume that is what it is. 

The Cuarrman. Now, do you know anything about what the con- 

stitution of 1857 provided? 

Mr. Tuomson. It was quite a radical constitution. It hit property 
pretty hard, I believe. 

The Cnarrman. What property? 

Mr. Tuomson. Weil, the property of the large landowners and 
the Catholic Church. 

The CHairmMan. Was there anything in the book or in the consti- 
tution with reference to the property of large landowners? 

Mr. Trromson. I think there was. | 

The CuarrmMan. Now, Mr. Thomson, I advise you to read some- 
thing about it, and to read the constitution itself. 

Mr. Troomson. Well, I have read the constitution itself, only off- 
handedly I can’t recall those things. I think I have got a copy of 
it somewhere. 

The CHatrman. Well, then if you have read it, possibly I can 
refresh your recollection. The constitution and the reform laws 
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passed under the constitution provide for the confiscation of all of 
the real estate of the Catholic Church of Mexico. 

Mr. Tuomsox. Yes; that is true. 

The Cuamrman. That was done. The constitution and the reform 
laws also provided for taking from the States and municipalities the 
pubhe lands, did it not? 

Mr. Tuomson. You mean the communal grants, what they call the 

“ejidos”? Is that what you refer to? 

The Cuamman. Well, I am afraid we can not get anywhere unless 
either you or I are better informed as to what “ ejidos ” mean. 

Mr. Tuomson. Well, I don’t understand vour question, then. 

The Cnairman. Do you know what a municipality is in Mexico 
to-day ? 

Mr. THomson. Well, I suppose it is similar to other municipali- 
ties. 

The Cuarrmax. Well, what? How? . 

Mr. Trromson. Well, they have a city government, I presume. It 
may not be exactly the same as American city governments. Thev 
have what they call-—how do you pronounce that word--7Jehe politico. 

The Cuairnman. A jefe politico of a municipality ¢ 

Mr. Thomson. Yes; you see I was not writing about those things; 
I was writing about the social and economic relations. 

The Cuairman. No; but vou were writing about the reform laws, 
too. You were talking about the reform laws and about what was 
done by the Juarez government with reference to the lands, and how 
this was an agrarian government, as you call it. 

Mr. Tuomson. Yes. 

The Cnairman. Now, was that changed by Diaz in any way, 
shape, form, or fashion, or by the Congress during the Diaz adminis- 
tration ? 

Mr. Tuo{Įmsox. I don’t think the constitution of 1857 was lived 
up to by Diaz. 

The Cramman. Well, was the practice iene by Juarez 
under this agrarian rule that you speak of with reference to the lands 
of Mexico changed in any way by the laws or acts under the Diaz 
administration ? 

Mr. Trromson. Yes. Diaz, as I have it, confiscated or evicted 
something like 2.000.000 small farmers from their land and gave it 
over to the large landowners. 

The Cuarrman. Where did you get that? 

Mr. Trromson. Well. I have seen quite a number of writers— 
those books I quoted before nearly all refer to that in one form or 
another. 

The Cuatruan. Do you know where they obtained their informa- 
tion? 

Mr. Trromson. No: I don't know where they got it. I suppose 
from records and observation. 

The Cyatrman. Now, Mr. Thomson, it is certainly no part of the . 
duty of anv member of this committee to correct errors that you 
mav entertain with reference to Mexico. 

Mr. Trromson. Well. if I have got any wrong views, I am quite 
willing to be shown. I want to tell the truth. “I am not trving to 
take any stand with reference to any part of the Mexican Govern- 
ment or anyone else; I am just trying to tell the right thing to 
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prevent a war with Mexico. My motives are purely humanitarian. 
I have no other reason for writing that book or doing that work. 

The CHairsan. And you thought you were serving the interests 
of humanity in writing the book? 

Mr. Tuomson. That is what I thought. 

The Cuarrman. Based upon such information as you have inti- 
mated to the committee you had received from other sources? 

Mr. THomson. Yes, sir; that is what I thought. 

The CuHarrman. Did you ever understand that under the Diaz 
government any of the property taken under the reform laws was 
restored to the Catholic Church ? 

Mr. THomson. Why, I believe Diaz restored a large amount of 
land to the Catholic Church. 

The CHarrMan. Well, you don’t know anything about it. I am 
compelled to say that because your sources of information are en- 
tirely incorrect, and I do not care to go into the historv of it; I 
haven't the time: but I advise you to inform yourself from the proper 
sources. You can get the information. 

Mr. THosson. Well, the Catholics themselves—I have read some 
Catholic statements themselves, written by Catholics themselves, that 
kind of follows that out. 

The CHatrman. Well, of course, we will not be able to get any- 
where, because, as I say, it is not the business, nor is it the purpose 
of the committee to undertake to deliver a lecture on Mexican his- 
tory and the execution of the laws in Mexico. I may say, shortly, 
to vou that there had been much scandal and oppression in connec- 
tion with the handling of the lands by municipalities—and “ munici- 
pality ” in Mexico is not what you understand by municipality at 
all. It is not governed, either, by a jefe politico. A jefe politico 
is in charge of a certain district, the execution of certain laws in 
that district. The municipalities have their own local officers, and 
they do not necessarily. by any means, consist of simply one town, 
with its boundaries fixed, but also of a subdistrict that may have 
several towns in it that may have a jefe politico. Now, if you will 
£^ into the history of any of the communal grants in Mexico made 
or confirmed by Benito Juarez you will find they are existing under 
the same procedure exactly to-day, with the same lines marked out 
that were marked out by Benito Juarez when those people enabled 
him to overcome the French, when he was an exile at El Paso, Tex. 

Mr. Toomson. Yes; I understand that is true, too. But there are 
certain pretty good reasons for that. 

The Coarrman. Well, I will be glad to have them. 

Mr. Toomson. Well, I blame the United States Government for it. 

The Cuarrman. For what? | 

Mr. THomson. For a lot of the conditions in Mexico to-day. 

The. Cuarrstan. What condition? 

Mr. Thomson. Well, Wilson has protested and threatened when- 
ever the Carranza Government contemplated putting into effect any 
of the reforms of the revolution. 

_The Charman. Now we are getting down to it. The constitu- 
tion of 1917 restores the old conditions which you have been saying 
(sutierrez de Lara and other writers there protested against as 
having established this agrarian government under the constitution 
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of 1857. Under the constitution of 1917 those very lands were turned 
back to the municipalities. 

Mr. THomson. Well. the constitution of 1917, as I understand it, 
is similar to the constitution of 1857. It has some alterations, but 
it parallels it in quite a good number of articles. 

he Ciramman. Now, the very thing you have been protesting 
against, that you say Diaz has done, opportunity was given to do 
under the constitution of 1917, and you say that the Government of 
the United States has hampered him in carrying out those things. 
Now, the Government of the United States has never, in a single in- 
stance, made any protest to the Mexican Government whatsoever in 
handling these municipal lands. 

Mr. Tuomsonx. Well, I am not speaking of the municipal lands, 
particularly. 

The CuairmMan. That was the subject of our conversation. 

Mr. Tuomsow. Well, I misunderstood you, then. 

The Cuatrrman. In what respect, then, have they undertaken to 
interfere with the carrying out of any proper reforms? When and 
where, or what protest have they made? 

Mr. Tirromson. Well, article 27 of the 1917 constitution has been 
protested against. 

The CHarrman. Well, what is it? 

Mr. Tuomson. They claim it is confiscatory. It is relative to the 
nationalization of oil and the nationalization of property. 

The CramMan, Now, what protest has the United States made 
about it? 

Mr. Tomson. Well, it claims it is confiscatory. I claim it is not 
confiseatory. It may be to the large interests. You can’t very well 
adjust the property without hitting somebody. I think that if the 
Mexican Government or the Mexican people wish to nationalize all 
their land or their oil, or anything else, that is their privilege. 

The Cratrmax, And nobody in the world has ever protested 
against their doing exactly that thing. Neither this Government 
nor any other Government nor any individual that I know of. 

Mr. Trromsox. I understand that Mr. Lansing wrote a note to 
Carranza, at the initiation of Mr. Wilson, protesting against the 
putting into effect of article 27, and that it was therefore modified 
somewhat by the Carranza government, though it is not in effect 
now, I understand. What is the use of making a constitution if 
other countries are going to butt in and tell you what to do? What 
is the use of having a government or having a sovereignty ? 

The CyarrMan. You think it would be better to have none? 

Mr. Tuomsox. Well, I think it would. 

The Cramman. Do you know anything about the Constitution 
of the United States? | 

Mr. Toomson. Yes; I know something about it. 

The Ciaran. How is that? How does that suit vou? 

Mr. Tiomson. Oh, that is all right. But I would like to change 
that. too, to tell you the truth. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you think it would be better to have none than 
to have it? : 

Mr. Tromson. Oh, no; I don’t think that at all. You must cer- 
tainly have something until you get something better. 
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The Cuatrman. Does the Constitution put itself into effect in the 
United States? 

Mr. THomson. Oh, I think so. 

The CHarrmMan. You do? 

Mr. THomson. Yes. ji 

The Cuarrman. Well, I would advise you before you apply for 
your papers as a citizen of the United States to study it and to under- 
stand whether it does or not. 

Mr. THomson. Well, in what way does it not put itself into effect? 

The Cnarrmax. Well, it doesn’t at all. It isnot self-acting. What 
do you think is the province of the Congress of the United States? 

Mr. ToomMson. Well, to make laws. | 

The CHAIRMAN. Under what? 

Mr. Tomson. Under the Constitution. 

The Cunarrmax. Why, if the Constitution is self-acting ? 

Mr. Trroomson. Oh, I don’t say that; no. I misunderstood you 
agun. I didn’t know just what you mean by it. , 

The Cuarmax. All right. Then vou think it is necessary for the 
Congress of the United States to make laws to put the Constitution 
into effect, do you? 

Mr. Tuo{msox. Well, the Congress of the United States makes laws. 

The CHatrMAN. Under the Constitution. For instance, just take 
something that you doubtless have had called to your attention and 
have made a deep study of—the prohibition question. 

Mr. THuo{Įmsox. Yes. 

The CnarrmaN. Recently there has been adopted an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. What was the necessity for 
what is known as the Volstead Act? 

Mr. Tomson. Do you mean the prohibition amendment? 

The Cuyarrman. The prohibition amendment was adopted. Now, 
what necessity was there for the passage of the Volstead bill ? 

sank Tuomson. What is the Volstead bill? I don’t understand 
What it is. 

The CrarrMaNn. Why, it is because the Constitution is not self- 
acting: and although the people of the United States had adopted 
the constitutional amendment providing for Nation-wide prohibi- 
tion, it was necessary under our form of government, as it 1s under 
any other democratic, constitutional form of government, for the 
lawmaking power to provide the means and put the constitutional 
provision into effect in the United States. That is the Volstead bill. 

Mr. Toomson. Well, of course, I am not very much interested in 
prohibition, because—— 

The CHarrMAN. Well, that is neither here nor there now. I am 
asking if vou understand that finally, that that is the way the Con- 
stitution is placed in effect ? i 

Mr. Toomson. Is that so? I didn’t know that. 

The Cuairsan. Well, now, how does article 27 of the constitution 
of Mexico act? 

Mr. Tomson. Well, that is the basis on which they work, on 
which they make their laws. 

The CuarrMan. Exactly. Has there ever been a law made with 
reference to the nationalization of any of these lands you talk about? 

Mr. THomson. I have never heard of it. 
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as CHAIRMAN. Then, how could the United States protest against 
the law <£ 

Mr. Tuomson. It protested against putting into effect that consti- 
tution. 

The CuarrmMan. How putting it into effect? We are getting down 
to it. I am in hopes you will have a little different idea of things 
when you leave here. I don’t know that you will. 

__ Mr. Tuomson. Well, I guess we don’t quite understand each other. 
That is the main trouble. 

The Cuamman. I don’t think we do, because I think you are look- 
ing at it from one standpoint and I from another. 

Mr. Tuomson. That is quite likely. 

The Cnarmax. In the United States the President can not put a 
constitutional provision into effect; in Mexico he can not, except 
under a certain provision of the constitution itself. Mr. Carranza 
has undertaken to do certain things by an edict as of an autocrat or 
a tyrant. I don’t know whether you understand what I mean or 
not. 

Mr. Tuomson. Yes; I understand. 

The Cuairman. That is what I would call a one-man government. 
He has undertaken to take this constitution and put it into effect by 
his word of mouth, and in some two or three instances—three at 
least—the President of the United States, through his State Depart- 
ment, has objected to the method proposed to be used by Mr. Car- 
ranza in his construction and enforcement of the constitution, not. 
the courts’ construction. They have a supreme court which will 
construe the constitution, and they have a congress which shall pass 
laws to put it into effect. The congress has failed to pass any laws 
to put the constitution into effect, and Mr. Carranza has undertaken 
to issue certain decrees of his own, under which he has assumed to 
carry out some of the provisions of the constitution. Now, it is as 
to his particular individual acts in undertaking to put his own con- 
struction upon the constitution that a protest has been made, and not 
one protest has ever been made, or ever will be made, I can say to 

rou frankly, by the United States Government as to what the 
fexican people may care to do with their own property; nothing. 

Mr. Tuomson. Well, the wav I have it, the reason that Carranza 
has adopted his attitude is due largely to the unsettled state of affairs 
in that country. 

The Cuarrman. He has had a congress in session, just adjourned. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Well, the congress has been doing its regular 
work, I presume. 

The CuatrmMan. Yes; it passed a bull-fight law. 

Mr. Trromsox. You see, the Mexicans have got a great suspicion 
of the United States. : 

The Cuairmax. Now, how do you know? 

Mr. Tuomsox. Well, most every Mexican that I have ever talked 
to told me that. i 

The Cuarmax. You don't speak Spanish, do you? 

Mr. Tuomson. No; but there is lots of them around here that talk 
English. 

The Cunarmax. Well, who are they? Mention them. Let me 
have the name of one who has a great suspicion of the United States. 
Let’s see who he is. 
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Mr. THomson. Well, there are lots of them that I wouldn’t 

The CHairman. Just let us have the names, please, of any of them. 

Mr. THomsonx. Well, I don’t know that they would want to get 
implicated in it. You see, the Mexican Government has made some 
kind of a ruling that Mexicans shan’t testify before this committee, 
so I don’t care about implicating anybody in it. But I know them. 

The CHatrMan. Oh, you do? 

Mr. THomson. I have known quite a number. And most of the 
writers that come out of Mexico—at least, a lot of them—have said 
the same thing. David Starr Jordan, for instance, he said that 
Mexico looked upon the United States as the Colossus of the north; 
and he is a university chancellor or president, and he ought to be 
kind of careful what he says. 

The CHarrmMan. And an ordinary writer who seeks to write about 
Mexico directly, who is not a chancellor, need not be careful at all 
about what he says? 

Mr. THomson. Well, I have been careful, as far as my knowledge 
is—as far as the facts that I have had at my disposal. 

The CHarrMAN. I have no doubt of that, sir. 

Mr. Tuosrson. If I am wrong, I am willing to be shown. 

The CaatrMan. You are shown by Mexicans, largely fugitives 
from their own country, who can not live across the line, who have 
voiced to you their suspicion of the United States. Now, if they are 
any of those men that I refer to, this order that you speak of—of the 
Mexican Government—could not affect them. 

Mr. THomson. Why not? I don’t see why not. If they went and 
testified, whether they are fugitives or 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Thomson, you are too bright a man to equivo- 
cate, as you are attempting to do, and to avoid and evade the ques- 
tions. I have asked you what Mexicans have expressed to you their 
suspicion of the United States. You have declined to give the 
names because you say that an order of the Mexican Government has 
been made that Mexican citizens should not testify before this com- 
mittee. If that order applies, it is to Mexican citizens residing in 
this country. 

Mr. Tomson. Yes. 

The Cuarrstan. Very well. You decline to mention them be- 
canse. vou say, the Mexican Government has issued an order with 
reference to it, and you do not want to disclose their names. 

Mr. Tuomson. Well, I have met these during the past five or six 
years. I have lived in this—— 

The CHatrman. And they are all living outside of their own 
country. Now, why are those men that you have mentioned living 
outside of Mexico? 

Mr. Tuomson. For various reasons, I presume. There are lots of 
Mexicans. as I understand it, in Los Angeles, some 35,000 Mexicans, 
and 95.000 in southern California. They can’t all be fugitives. 

The CHarrMAN,. Of course they are not all fugitives. Do you think 
Pala majority of those people are not fugitives driven out of 
MENICO: 

Mr. Tno{msox. I think that; yes. 

The Cnarrman. You are now not speaking of the native American 
Mexican population of Spanish descent in California, are you? 
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Mr. THomson. No; these Mexicans that you see around the streets. 

The CuairmMan. That come from old Mexico over here. 

Mr. Titomson. Yes; that is it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, what are they doing here? How did they 
happen to come out of their country, the majority of them? 

Mr. THomson. Well, some of them came from the border States 
seeking work. 

The Cuarrman. Now, what was Gutierrez de Lara doing here 
when you knew him ? 

Mr. Tuomson. He was a fugitive, as I understand, from Diaz. 

The Cuairman. When? 

Mr. Tiromson. In 1908, I believe it was. 

The CHarrMayn. Oh, I am not talking about 1908. You didn’t 
come to the border here at all until 1912. 

Mr. THomson. Well, I don’t know what he was doing here after 
that. I didn’t ask him. But I know he was arrested here in Los 
Angeles, it was understood to be under the orders of the Diaz gov- 
ernment, and he was held in prison several months and finally re- 
leased. 

The CuarrMan. When? 

‘Mr. THomson, In 1908. 

The Cuairman. Now, what do you know about it? You were not 
here ? 

Mr. Tuomson. Well, there are records to prove it. 

The CHAM AN: Ricardo Flores Magon was arrested here, too, was 
he not? 

Mr. Tomson. I believe he was. I don’t know him. 

The CHarrMman. Did you know Antonio I. Villareal? 

Mr. TuHomson. Yes; by sight. 

The CuarrMan. Do you know Sarabia? 

Mr. THomson. Not to speak to. 

The CHarrMaNn, Do you know anything about the inception of the 
Mexican revolution ? 

Mr. THomson. Well, I think from a Liberal club or a TAPTE, or- 
ganization, as they called it, engaged in 

The CuarrmMan. Who formed it? 

Mr. Tuomson. These different men. 

The Cuarrman. What different men—those I have mentioned ? 

Mr. Tuomson. Yes. 

The CuarrMan, And they were arrested, were they not? 

Mr. THomson, Yes; they were. 

The CHAIRMAN. How, and upon what charge? 

Mr. Tuomson, For havi ing something to do with the violation of 
the neutrality laws. 

The CHarrmMan, And were sent to the penitentiary for violating 
the neutrality laws? 

Mr. TuHomson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And that was under the Diaz régime? 

Mr. THomson. Yes. 

The CHairMan. And were the same men afterwards convicted and 
sentenced to San Quentin for a revolution against Madero? 

Mr. THomson. I believe there was something like that. 

The CHama. And Mr. Diaz is not the only man who secured the 
arrest and conviction of the same parties. And Mr. Gutierrez de Lara 
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was a fugitive from Mexico after the overthrow of Diaz, just as he 
had been prior to the overthrow of Diaz? 

Mr. THomson. Yes. 

The CHairman. Have you ever been in Mexico, Mr. Thomson ? 

Mr. THomson. No, sir. . 

The CHairman, Now, you, of course, know that in connecting up 
this pamphlet of yours with Mexican officials upon this side you re- 
ceived a letter from a man along the line of Texas under the name 
of Gus Klempner? 

Mr. THomson. Yes. 

The CuHairman. And did vou reply to that? 

Mr. THomson. I received two. I have them right here. 

The CHarrMan. You know who Gus Klempner is, now, don’t you? 

Mr. Trrouson. No; I do not. 

The CirarrMan. He is the senior captain of the Texas rangers, 
cooperating with this committee, and is our special man on the 
Mexican border. 

Mr. THomson. Well, I treated him as a—I thought he was a 
friend. I was just perfectly frank with him. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. We have vour letter. 

Mr. Trromson. And I sent him 25 copies of those booklets. 

The Cuairman. And vou got vour money, didn’t you? 

Mr. Tuomsox. No, sir. 

The CHairMaAN. Well, I will see that you get it, because they are 
in the hands of the committee and have been used by the committee. 
I am sorry you have not received the money. Mr. Secretary, will 
vou see that the gentleman gets his money as soon as possible ? 

Mr. THoomson. Well, I just want it to be thoroughly understood 
that this has not been a money proposition with me. 

The CHamman. Well, it is with the committee. We were per- 
fectly willing and will be very glad to pay for them, but it has been 
overlooked. 

Mr. Toomson. I lost something like eight or nine hundred dol- 
pee my personal savings on it that I don’t suppose I will ever 
get ack, 

The CuarrMan. Now, you let the consul general at San Francisco 
have 5,000 copies of this book, as you say, at cost or Jess than cost? 

Mr. THomson. Yes. l 

The CHarrMAN. You are aware of the fact that this committee has 
tated that it received copies of those books from Bonillas, the Mexi- 
san ambassador at Washington ? 

Mr. Tuomson. Yes. That is in this memorandum. 

The CyairMAN. That was another part of this committee’s inves- 
tigation, that the committee had a letter written to Mr. Bonillas, 
and secured a copy of this book from him. 

Mr. Tnomson. Well, there is another thing I want to clear up. 
This thing was handled secretly; at least there was a certain amount 
of secrecy about it. I suppose it was handled by the Mexican au- 
thorities secretly because it would be misrepresented, which it was, 
but that was not my idea at all. 

The CuarrmMan. That it would be misrepresented how ? 

Mr. Tnomson. By the press, I presume. š 


The Cnarm{anx. Did they think it was capable of misrepresenta- 
tion? 
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Mr. Tuomson. I suppose they did. 

The CnarMan. What was their purpose in handling it at all? 

Mr. THomson. Well, to kind of offset some of this insidious inter- 
vention propaganda, and, as they said, to get 

The Cramman. That is a morsel that you and some others like to 
roll under your tongue, this “insidious propaganda” proposition, 
and yet when you are requested to point out any part of it you 
can not point it out. 

P Mr. Tuomson. Well, I told you the Hearst press and the New York 
imes 
The CHarrMAN. Well, my life is too short to go back through the 

files of the Hearst press or the New York Times, or the Los Angeles 

Times, or these other papers and search their records to endeavor, in 

the obscurity of my little knowledge of Mexico, to ascertain what has 

impressed you about Mexico. 

Mr. Tromson. Well, you see there has been so much of it that I 
didn’t clip it. 

The Cuarrman. But it has impressed you, undoubtedly. 

Mr. Tuomson. Certainly it has. I wouldn’t have written it if it 
had not. 

The CHarrMan. It is a wheel within a wheel. You get something 
from Mr. DeBekker or Mr. de Lara and you swing it around, and 
then Mr. DeBekker gets something from you, and he swings it around. 
and that is the way it goes on. 

Mr. Tuomson. Well, we are acting under purely disinterested 
motives. We think we are doing the right thing. I suppose DeBek- 
ker is willing to be shown; I know I am. 

The CuarrMan. Well, I would hate to undertake the job of show- 
ing you. I refer you to historical works. If you will get “ Ward’s 
Mexico,” published in 1828; if you will get “The Great Mexican 
War,” in three volumes; if you will get ‘ Mexico al Traves de los 
Siglos’ work on Mexico, and then if you will read up along the 
modern lines and the modern histories of Mexico, and then undertake 
to read something about Mexico, I might then be willing to consider 
it with some degree of patience at any rate. 

Mr. Tuomson. Well, that “ Siglos ”—that long name—I have 
quoted from that. 

The CuairmMan. No; you have quoted from somebody who quoted 
from that, because it has never been translated into English. 

Mr. Tuomson. No; I have not read the original, I will admit. It 
is translated in books I have quoted from, but I have not read the 
original. 

The Cnarman. But you have quoted from some one who has 
quoted from it. 

Mr. Tuomson. Yes. Well, I don’t think we can claim that those 
men that translated those did not translate them truthfully. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Senator Smith wants to ask you some ques- 
tions. 

Senator Suitu. Mr. Thomson, how long were you in the United 
States before you became so deeply interested in.the conditions in 
Mexico? 

Mr. Tuomson. Well, I became interested about 1912 or 1918. 
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Senator SmirH. When did you learn first that the economic condi- 
tions in Mexico were conspiring to bring about intervention by the 
United States? 

Mr. THomson. Oh, along about 1914, when the papers here used to 
run great scare headlines about it. 

Senator SMITH. What time did you print this book? 

Mr. Tomson. September, 1919. 

Senator SMITH. At that time vou were more deeply interested in 
the relations of the United States to Mexico, it seems from your pub- 
lication, than you were in our relations with Europe? 

Mr. Trnomsox. Yes, sir. I was interested in our relations with 
Europe, too, of course. 

Senator SMITH. You didn’t write anything about that? 

Mr. Tuomson. No; I wrote this book. 

Senator Smiru. Now, I would like to know those economic con- 
ditions in Mexico that were conspiring. Please do not go into gener- 
alities, but tell me one single economic condition in Mexico and 
with whom it conspires to bring about intervention. 

Mr. Toomson. Well, Col. Dan Burns, a very wealthy man, he has 
got large interests in Mexico on the west coast. 

Senator SMITH. I know him very well. 

Mr. THomson. I don’t know him personally, but I know a very 
close friend of his, and this close friend told me that Col. Dan 
Burns reports a case from the west, Saltillo, or some place down 
there, where there was a Mexican 

The CHarrMan. Let us get our geography straightened out. Sal- 
tillo is on the east. 

Mr. THomson. I mean down through Sonora and that next State. 

The CHarrMan. Sinaloa? 

Mr. Tuomson. Sinaloa. I think his interests are mostly in Sinaloa. 

Senator Smiru. Now, about this conspiracy. 

Mr. Toomson Well, he reports that this man was going around 
the country preaching Mexican hatred of the United States, trying 
to stir up those Mexicans to cause disorder, so that the United States 
would have to act. 

Senator SMITH. Now, this was some friend of Col. Burns? 

Mr. Taoomson. Well, this man is a partner of Mr. Burns. 

Senator SuirH. A partner of Mr. Burns told you that somebody 
Was going around in Mexico stirring up hatred on the part of the 
Mexicans against the United States? 

Mr. THomson. Yes, and Mr. Burns also published that in a series 
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Senator SsrirH. Then Burns was not conspiring if he was publish- 
ing that, was he? 

Ir. THomson. Burns was not conspiring. I didn’t say that. 

Senator Sstirn. Well, I was asking you for the names of the con- 
spirators. 

Mr. THomson. Well, this native Mexican was going around 
through that part of the country stirring up the people, trying to 
cause trouble, so that the United States would be forced to intervene. 

Senator SmitH. Now, that is a conclusion again. They wanted 
to stir up trouble to make the United States do something. 

Mr. THomson. Yes. 
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Senator SMITH. Isn’t that a far-fetched conclusion of yours, and 
isn’t that going on in every Province in Mexico to-day—stirring up 
the Mexicans to hatred of the United States? 

Mr. ‘THomson. Well, but this Mexican was paid by American in- 
terests. 

Senator SmirH. How do you know? Who paid him? 

Mr. THomson. I have got Col. Dan Burns’s statement. I don't 
know. I wasn't there. 

Senator SmirH. Well, you don’t know, and I would like to have 
Col. Dan Burns tell who paid him. 

Mr. TuHomson. Well, he is in Mexico now. I think you would 
erhaps like to have him testify. He has a lot of interesting matter. 
Te wrote a series of articles in the San Francisco Bulletin. 

Senator SMirH. We are traveling now away from my question 
again. In this book you have said: “ Now, as I said at the beginning, 
the cry of Wall Street and its kept press,” and so forth. What did 
you mean by the words “ kept press?” Name the eel 

r. THomson. Well, I can name—every metropolitan paper in 
the United States is more or less what you might call a kept press 
of Wall Street. 

Senator SmirH. Now, you may not be a socialist, but that sounds 
a lot like it. 

Mr. Tirromson. I am a Socialist. I will admit that. But I am not 
engaged in any work like that. 

Senator SMITH. Now, name one. It is like calling a whole com- 
munity a lot of abandoned women to say that anybody that runs a 
paper is “kept” by somebody else. Name the paper ? 

Mr. Tnomson,. What I mean bv a kept press is a press that 

Senator Suitu. I don’t care what 

Mr. THomson. “ Kept press” is a term that we understand is ap- 
plied to papers that are more or less responsible to Wall Street or to 
the moneyed interests. By Wall Street, I mean the moneyed interests 
of the country. 

Senator Smirn. Yes. I am acquainted with that sort of propa- 

anda. 
R Mr. Tiromson. But you take the New York Times or Herald or 
Sun, or any of those papers, or the Los Angeles Times for that matter. 

Senator Smarti. So they are all “kept,” are they ? 

Mr. Thomson. That is the way I think it. 

Senator Suirn. Then according to vour broad views of the rights 
of people, do vou think it confiscation to seize private property and 
use the same for any purpose without compensation ? 

Mr. Tiromson. No; I think there should be compensation. 

Senator Siri. Suppose they can not compensate; is it right to 
seize property and not compensate its owners? 

Mr. Trromson. Well, you might call the prohibition amendment 
here confiscatorv. They claim it is confiscatory. Ina sense it is. 

Senator Sairn. I am asking you the question; yes or no. You and 
I might not disagree on a good many of those things, as to what is or 
is not confiscation. I am putting the self-same question. Do vou 
think seizure in Mexico, by the Mexican authorities, of private prop- 
erty for which money had been paid, seizure by the Government for 
any purpose without compensating the owners, is confiscation ? 
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Mr. Tuomson. No; I don’t think that is right. 

Senator Smitu. Do you think it is confiscation ? 

Mr. THomson. Yes; it would come under the term “ confiscation.” 

Senator Siri. Well, do you think it is confiscation ? 

Mr. Tromson. I think it is. 

Senator Smuiru. Well, that will do. 

Mr. Tuomson. But then, of course, you have got to qualify that. 

The Cuarraan. Is La Prensa, in this city, a “ kept” paper? 

Mr. THoxson. I don’t know anything about that. 

The Cuarrmayn. Are the publications sent out by the Indepen- 
dencia Club representing any interests? 

Mr. THowson. As I understand it, this club is an organization 
of local Mexicans that represent no interests whatever. 

* The CHarrmMan,. They are engaged, among other activities, in se- 
curing letters from such men us pee Veraestanol and others with 

Aedes to the relations between the United States and Mexico, are 
they not? : 

Mr. THomson. Well, I don’t know much about that, Senator, to 
tell you the truth. I have only been in Los Angeles for about a 
month. I came down from San Francisco about the middle of last 
month, and I haven’t mixed around among them much. 

The CHarrMan. The difference between “kept press” and “kept 
press” is a difference as to who keeps it, in your judgment, is it not? 

Mr. Tuomson. Well, a kept press is what we call the capitalist 
press. 

Senator SmitrH. Who do you mean by “ we”? 

Mr. THosrson. Well, I do, for one. 

The CHatrmMan. Then a press that represents peculiarly and solely 
the ideas which you have a perfect right to entertain so long as you 
do not come in conflict with the laws or institutions of this country 
you regard as a perfectly proper press to conduct? 

Mr. Toomson. Yes; I believe—— 

The Cuamman. But if it happens that parties interested in finance 
havea medium through which their views are expressed, for instance, 
as any of the commercial journals in New York, that is an improper 
medium ? 

Mr. Toomson. I didn’t say that; or, at least, if I said it I certainly 
did not mean it. 

The CHarrman. Well, that is a capitalistic press, and that is the 
one to which you object, as I understand it. : 

Mr. TuHomson. I think the capitalists or anybody have a perfect 
right to conduct any propaganda or hold any views they wish so 
long as they conform to the laws of the country, but I think they 
are perfectly proper to conduct those as long as they do conform to 
those laws, but then the other side has got a right to their views, too. 

The Cuatrman. Now, you said in opening that you did not think 
that there was any slush fund at all of any kind for any pro- 
Mexican propaganda in this country ? | 

Mr. Tomson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know whether there is or not? 

Mr. Tuomson. I don’t know positively; no; but I gave you my 
reasons for it. 

The Cuarrauan. You have rot been able to get to it? 
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Mr. Thomson. No: I have not been able to get to it, and if there 
were that slush fund it would seem to me that a lot of these Mexicans 
around here would be riding around in fine automobiles. 

The Cuairman, You suggested to Mr. Gus Klempner or to Capt. 
William Hanson. a senior captain of the Texas Rangers, altas Gus 
Klempner, that he might use his influence to secure vou employment 
from Mexicans to write the situation along the border, at the same 
time saving vou would write the truth as nearly as you could ascertain 
it. did vou not? 

Mr. Trromson. Something like that, I think I said. 

The Cnammax. But you wanted employment from Mexicans to 
write of the situation along the border? 

Mr. Tuomson. Not particularly from the Mexicans. 

The Cnamrmax. Well, that was the text, I think. You will find 
your letter there. You ‘were very frank in saying that you did not 
want to be hampered, but you would write what you understood to be 
the facts. 

Mr. THowson. Yes; I wanted to write so that no one would think 
there were any strings to it. 

The Cuammay. Mr. Klempner here asks the question: “ Let me 
confidentially know just what efforts you have made along these 
lines, and suggest about what vou think will be necessary, and I will 
try to assist you.” He did. He possibly was not justified in mis- 
leading you, of course. 

Mr. Tromsox. Well, that thing was a funny matter all around. 

The CuairmMan. Well, “Mr. Gus Klempner” wrote it in con- 
sultation with the chairman of the committee, so I take the respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Trromson. Well, it didn’t hnrt me any. 

The CuarMmayn. No; but it enabled us to show that the Mexican 
Government, through its ambassador and through its consuls on 
the border and otherwise, was engaged in the circulation of this 
propaganda, because thev are very careful in sending it out not to 
mark it as coming from the Mexican consul or the Mexican embassy, 
and while we could get from them, by writing this letter to you, 
vour statement that you had sold it to them, we cinched the fact 
that thev were cirenlating it. 

Mr. Tuomson. Well, there is one thing, you admitted that I was 
honest, anyhow. 

The Cuarrmman. No; I beg pardon. I don’t mean to say that I 
think you were not honest, sir; but I said that in the letter to Mr. 
Klempner you stated that you did not want any strings on you, but 
you w anted employment from the men that he might have influence 
with in Mexico to go along the border and investigate and write 
about it. 

Mr. Tuomson. Well, I just made that slip incidentally. That was 
not the purpose of my w riting at all. 

The Cramman. I did not mean by that to either reflect upon or 
indorse your honesty. I have no reason to doubt your sincerity. 

Now. I have had a copy of this booklet with certain paragraphs 
marked. That marked copy is not in my hand at this time. 

Mr. Tuomsox. You have got me down here as connected with a 
German name. What was the idea of that, Senator? 
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The Cuairman. Because I thought, sir, that your propaganda on 
this situation, after reading it, had a German tincture to it. I did 
not know you were an Australian. It was so in line with the German 
propaganda that has been going on in Mexico, and to the same effect, 
that I had a man write you under a German name, and it elicited an 
immediate response. l l 

You referred to the fact that this booklet had been classed as soviet 
literature? i 

Mr. THo{Įmsoxn. Yes. , i l 

The CnarrmĮman. Are you familiar enough with this to refer directly 
to the paragraphs in which you refer to the— 

Mr. Tuomson. Yes; I think so. 

The CnarrĮmax. I wish you would refer me to them. 

Mr. Tuomson. There is one on page 16. 

The CuairMan. Now, before getting to that, you used this lan- 
guage here, just before you close your appeal: 

Finally the army of the “ punitive expedition” was held in Mexico for nine 
months after the Villa chase was definitely abandoned, nine months after Gen. 
Scott, acting for the United States, had signed a memorandum to the effect that 
the dispersion of the Villa bunds had been completed. Meanwhile, Franklin K. 
Lane and his associates on the American-Mexican Joint Commission, were at- 
tempting to browbeat the Mexicans into yielding the guarantees demanded by 
the Rockefellers, the Guegenheims, the Dodges, and the Dobenys. Although, in 
explaining the expedition, the President had declared that the troops would 
pet be used in the interest of "American owners of Mexican properties ” “ so long 
as sane and honorable men are in control of the Government,” the public state- 
ment of Lane, issued at the end of November (1916), after a long interview with 
the President, was nothing more nor less than an acknowledgment that the 
troops were being held in Mexico for that purpose and for no other, and a 
threat that they would remain there until an agreement was reached regarding 
such little matters as oil and mining taxes. 

You are responsible for that, are you? 

Mr. THosmson. No; that is quotation. 

The CuarrMan. Well, but you adopt it? 

Mr. Tuosson. Yes. | 

The CuairMAN. Are you responsible or not for the quotations with 
which you have filled this book ? 

Mr. THomson. Yes; I am responsible. 

The CuarrmMan. On page 24 you make some statements of your 
own. and then you quote from John Kenneth Turner in the Liberator 
of June, 1919, as to the policy of the Wilson government. 

Mr. Troomson. Yes, sir. l 

The CuarrmMan. In this quotation he refers to agrarian reform 
having always been opposed. Now, it is from that quotation and 
from the continuing words of Turner with reference to agrarian re- 
form that you have gotten your ideas that you have undertaken to 
explain here as to what took place under Benito Juarez and the 
agrarian reform? 

Mr. Trromson. That is, partly. There are others that I do not 
recall just now. 

The CHamman. I want to just call your attention, if you ever do 
make a study of the history of Mexico, to one rather interesting 
phase of it—I don’t know whether it would interest you or not, but 
It Is Interesting to some of us in studying Mexican conditions. The 
first congressional government that was ever given to Mexico was 
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given by Morelos, an Indian; the second constitutional government 
ever given to Mexico was given by Juarez, an Indian; and the first 
period of peace that was ever continued for more than one year at 
any time was given to Mexico by Porfirio Diaz, who was, while not 
a full-blooded Zapatecan Indian, in every characteristic practically 
an Indian. I just suggest that for your consideration. 

Mr. Tuomson. Yes; I understand that to be true. 

The Cuarrman. Now, you say here on page 24 that representations 
were made against Carranza’s original land decree at the beginning 
of 1915. What was Carranza’s original land decree? 

Mr. Tuomson. Well, off-handedly, I couldn’t quote it. 

The Cuarrman. It is on page 24 of your pamphlet. 

Mr. THomson. Well, I know what you mean; but I don’t remember 
the text of it. I haven't got it with me. 

The Cuartrman. To whom was the protest made? 

Mr. Tuomson. To Carranza, I believe. 

The CuamMman. Well, do you know? 

Mr. THomson. I don't know exactly; no. 

The CuairMan. No; I don't think you do, Mr. Thomson, because 
Carranza was not recognized by this Government, even as de facto 
president, until November, 1915. I just call your attention to the 
fact that it is not always well to swallow hook, line, and sinker, some- 
thing that John Kenneth Turner or some other writer of that kind 
may say. 

Mr. THomson. Well, I didn’t swallow them; I put them in quota- 
tion marks so that people could see where I got it from. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; but you are basing your entire pamphlet here 
practically upon similar quotations. 

Mr. Tuomson. Well, I let the people see. They could judge it by 
that. 

The Cuarrman. If it is misleading it is possible that that is the 
reason why the Mexican authorities considered it valuable. 

Mr. Tuomson. I don’t know anything about that. I think they 
believed it; at least the ones I dealt with directly believed it. 

The CHarrman. With whom did you deal directly ? 

Mr. Tuomson. The consul in San Francisco. 

The CuarrMan. Now, let me ask you whether this is a quotation or 
whether this is your own language on page 16, the second paragraph ? 

Mr. THomson. Well, that is my own. 

The Cuairman. Then you say that— 

One of the schemes of the interventionists is to try to make people believe that 
the present constitution of Mexico, known as the constitution of 1917, is in no 
way related to the constitution of 1857, but is a new one framed mainly with the 
purpose of confiscating all property supposedly belonging to foreigners, Ameri- 
eans in particular. The constitution of 1917 is an evolution of that of 1857; 
it is a modification and an enlargement of the constitution of 1857. It was 
written with the blood and tears of the oppressed and exploited peons of Mexico, 
and it is without a doubt the most democratic and humanitarian document in the 
Western Hemisphere; in fact, outside of soviet Russia, no country in the world 
has taken such a step toward real liberty. 

That expresses your conviction as to the constitution of Mexico? | 

Mr. Tuomson. That was my belief. I would not have written it 
if I did not believe it. 

The CuarrMan. Referring to confiscation. You refer to Mr. Do- 
heny. I presume you have reference to Mr. Edward L. Doheny? 
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Mr. THomson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. Do you know how Mr. Doheny’s titles to the prop- 
erty he claims in Mexico were obtained? How were they secured? 
From whom? 

Mr. Tomson. Well, I read Mr. Doheny’s eny that he gave 
before you in Washington; but there was so much I just hurried 

through it; I couldn’t—— 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever read “An Oil Concession in 
Mexico?” 

Mr. Tuomson. I just read it through. I haven’t studied it. 

The CHatrmMan. Well, now, just what is it? What line or form 
does it take ? 

Mr. THomson. Well, offhandedly, I couldn’t tell you, to tell you 
the truth. 

The CuHatrman. Do you know anything how mining properties 
are conducted or held in Mexico? 

Mr. Titomson. Well, just in a general way. You see, I was not 
very much interested in those things, so I didn’t—— 

The CHairman. You were writing about them. 

Mr. THomson. Not about concession and such like. 

The Cuamman. You were writing about confiscation of proper- 
ties. 

Mr. THomson. Yes; just in a general way. 

The CuHarrMan. You have learned recently through some of the 
evidence that has been offered before this committee that the cry of 
many others who are no better informed than yourself with refer- 
ence to concessions in Mexico is based on a false premise, have you 
not ? 

Mr. Toomson. I don’t know that I have. 

The CHatrrman. Do you know how lands were obtained since the 
reform laws of 1874 in Mexico? 7 

Mr. THomson. Through concessions, I believe. 

The CHatrman. Well, now, there is where you don’t know any- 
thing about it. There never was such a thing as a concession, as you 

understand concession. 

Mr. THomson. A concession of land? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomson. Well, Diaz gave concessions to foreign interests, 
did he not ? 

The CHairman. No, sir; he did not. 

Mr. THomson. Well, how did they get them ? 

The CHarrman. How do you get property if you accumulate 
property ? | 

Mr. THomson. I suppose you buy it and pay money for it. 

The CHarrman. Did it ever suggest itself to you that you might 
interest vourself in knowing whether foreign interests bought prop- 
erty in Mexico? 

Mr. THomson. Well, I see what you mean now. I didn’t mean that 
they didn’t pay any money for those concessions. He gave conces- 
sions, but undoubtedly they paid some money for them, at least in 
the majority of cases, I presume. 

The CiarrMan. Can you mention one single concession that he 
ever gave? 
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Mr. THomson. I have got a list of the concessions that he gave. 
I believe, or at least that were given under the Diaz régime. 

e HAIRMAN. Before you go into it, by whom was that list pre- 
pare 

Mr. THo{mson. I don’t remember; I think it came from Mexican 
Sources. 

The CuarrMan. Well, it is a singular thing to me, Mr. Thomson, 
that you, a writer, should write upon a subject when you don’t know 
where your information comes from at all. Now, did it come from 
Mexican sources or not ? 

Mr. Tirromson. I believe I got it out of the “ Mexican Review,” 
and they got it from one of the Mexican Government officers. 

The Cuairman. Who published the “ Mexican Review ?” 

Mr. Tromson. John Weeks, I believe. 

The CHamman,. George Weeks? 

Mr. Trromson. George Weeks. 

The Cuarrman. Paid for by Mr. Carranza? 

Mr. THomson. I don’t know 

The Cuamman. But you read the evidence taken in Washington, 
didn't you ? 

Mr. Trogon. I read that they said that, but I don’t know. 

The Cuairman. And you don't know it, ‘although a witness swore 
to the fact, a reputable witness in W ashington, and it has never been 
denied, and still you don’t take his word for it? 

Mr. Tomson. Well, I didn’t read that very thoroughly, Senator. 
I was not very much interested in that part of it, so I didn’t pay 
much attention to it. There was so much testimony ‘taken there. 

The Cuamman. All right. You got it from the “Mexican Re- 
view.” Now, go ahead and give fully your authority for it. You got 
it from DeBekker's articles in the “Mexican Revi iew,” didn’t you? 

Mr. Tnom{msox. No; I got it from a recent issue of the “ American 
Review.” | 

The Carman. Oh, you got it yourself out of the “ American 
Review ?” 

Mr. Trromson. Yes, sir. 

The Cramman. All right. Now, let us see what they were. I just 
want one of them. 

Mr. Tromson. Well, we will take down here in Lower California, 
Louis Huller owns 14.437.433 acres. 

The Cuatirmasn. Well, it is not doing him much good, because he 
departed this life, I think. 

Mr. Trromson. Well, that estate. 

The Cramowan. Well, all right. 

Mr. Trromson. Rudolfo Bulleg. 

The Cramman. Well, now, hold on. About the Huller estate. 
Did vou investigate that? 

Mr. Tromson. I haven't been down there. 

The CirairmMay. You made no investigation. You simply take—— 

Mr. Thomson. Well, I am not writing this. 

The Cuatrman. No; but vou took it, ‘and upon that you base your 
judgment as to Mexico and undertake to instru:t and inform the 
American people on Mexico. Now, I want to know did vou make 
any investigation as to this statement as to how the Huller estate 
holds any concessions in Mexico? 
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Mr. Tuoomson. Yes: I went up to the Los Angeles Library and 
found there was a book up there written by a survevor appointed by 
the Diaz government, where it says that most of those con essions 
were forfeited because they did not comply with the—what will I 
call it?—the original—I don’t know just what it was. 

The Coarrman. Contract? 

Mr. Toomson. Contract. 

The Cuairnman. Now, as a matter of fact a contract and a con- 
cession are the same thing, are they not? 

Mr. Toomson. A contract and a concession ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomsox. Pretty much, I presume. 

The CHatrMan. Except that the concession, as you know, has some- 
thing of the element of a concession which allows a street railroad 
to build through Los Angeles, for instance. 

Mr. Toomson. Well, I didn’t mean that so much. 

The Crairman. Well, I do. I mean it, exactly. Did you make 
any investigation as to whether the Huller concession, or any part of 
the Huller concession, had been forfeited ? 

Mr. THomson. Had been forfeited? Well, all of these lands were 
originally owned by the California—no; at least the International 
Development Co., I believe it was—and they.either sold them or gave 
them in some way or other to these different interests that 

The Cuarrman. What different interests? 

Mr. THomson. Well, L. Huller and Bulleg and Flores Haile, 
Mesado, Andrade—— 

The Crarrman. Now, how did the original company obtain them? 
They had a right to sell them if they owned them, didn't they ¢ 

Mr. Taomson. Sure they had. 

The Cyatrrman. How did they obtain them? 

Mr. Toossson. They got them from the Diaz government under 
grant, or contract, or concession, or whatever you like to call it. 

The Cuarrman. What was the consideration? 

Mr. Tuosson. I understand it was about 5 cents an acre, or 3 cents 
an acre. 

The Crarirman. Have you investigated it? 

Mr. Tecssox. I have the surveyors statement for it. 

The Chatman. That it was obtained originally at about 3 cents an 
acre’ 

Mr. Tucmson. Something like that, I think. 

Ihe CHairmayn. Did you ever hear of any concessions being made 
to the Union Pacific Railroad Co. by the Congress of the United 
States? 

Mr. Trromson. Yes; I have heard something about that. 

The CHairman. Is that the character of concession that vou under- 
stand generally is such a concession as they get on lands in Mexico? 

Mr. Trromson. Well, T don’t know that it is. 

The CuHatraan. Asa matter of fact, vou have not. investigated and 
do not know anything about how the lands are held or obtained in 
Mexico. Now, Mr. Fuller agreed with the Mexican Government 
that he would construct a railroad for military and other purposes 
where no railroad had ever been able yet to penetrate, leading from 
the American border, or near the American border, to Topolobampo, 
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opening up a country which had never been opened by a railroad. If 
you have not a reference to the Huller concession, I suggest you go 
to the Department of Communications in the city of Mexico and 
ascertain what the Huller concession was and then how they had 
any concessions, 1f any, with reference to lands. 

Now, Mexico has not had a survey in townships, sections, and 
quarter sections of its public lands as has the United States. Mex- 
ico did not have the money—no matter how much she has 
now—with which to divide these lands up. Mexico made con- 
tracts with various parties for the survey of her national lands, 
and she paid those parties in land, they putting up all the money, 
doing all the surveying, monumenting the land, photographing 
the monuments, and all their work being approved by an engineer 
furnished by the Mexican Government, the Depart of Fomento, 
and his expenses and salary and all were paid by the contracting 
parties. Those parties obtained, in various instances, large acreages 
of land. The balance of it was surveyed for the Mexican Govern- 
ment. The parties received their pay in lands. And your so-called 
concessions 1N ave instance you can trace to exactly the land sur- 
veying contract. In other certain instances the Mexican Govern- 
ment made cash subsidies for the construction of strategic rail- 
roads, not having the funds with which to do it, but guaranteeing 
to whoever did build the railroads, subsidies of so much per kilo- 
meter. In other instances, in lieu of granting a cash subsidy per 
kilometer, they granted land subsidies, exactly as the United States 
did, and subject to forfeit unless the contracting party completed 
his contract exactly as he entered into it. 

Mr. THomson. Yes. Well, these lands I understood should have 
been confiscated because the original contract was not followed out 
in Lower California. 

The CuarrmMan. Have they been confiscated by the Carranza Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Tuomson. I don’t think they have. 

The Cuarrman. Were they confiscated by the Madero Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Tomson. I don’t believe so. 

The CuarrMan. Well, don’t you think that they should have com- 
menced the confiscation or the forfeit of lands, where they were 
subject to forfeit before they attacked the property of particular 
individuals whose title they recognized? 

_ Mr. Tuomson. Well, that is one of the things there. I claim they 
were afraid to do that because they thought the United States Gov- 
ernment would not stand for it. 

The Crrarrman. No; but the United States Government has stood 
for their attempted confiscation of the property of its private citi- 
zens until patience ceased to be a virtue, and then they have pro- 
tested. 

Now, Mr. Thomson, do you know anything about the economic 
development of Mexico at all? 

Mr. THomson. Well, in a general way I do. 

The CratrMan. Now, I will ask you, do you know who own the 
taxpaying properties and who pay the internal revenues in Mexico? 

Mr. Tuomson. Well, I understand that the large landowners 
didn’t pay but very little taxes. 
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The CHarrman. Well, I didn’t ask you that. Do you know 
whether Mexican citizens or foreigners of other countries support 
the internal government of Mexico, State, municipal and national, by 
taxes ! 

Mr. Tuosrson. Everybody, I believe. 

The CnarrMan. Down to what person, do you know? 

Mr. Tuomson. I don’t know that. 

The CuarkMan. No; I supposed you did not. How many factories 
are there in Mexico, do you ee 

Mr. THomson. I couldn’t say. 

Ti CuarrMaN. Do you know how many shoe factories there are 
there? 

Mr. Tiromson. I couldn't say. 

The CirarrMAN. You never investigated that? 

Mr. THomson. Well, I was not interested in that part. That 
booklet has nothing to do with that at all. 

The Crarrman. No; and nothing to do with much of anything 
else. except a repetition of something that John Kenneth Turner or 
De Lara or some one else has published, and a comparison of the 
Mexican constitution with the soviet government, and an attack upon 
the policy of the President of the United States and other officials. 
You are not interested in what is going on, then, in Mexico as to its 
acthal conditions, and so forth ? 

Mr. Trromson. Oh, yes; I am. 

The Crrsinmax. Well, then, let me ask you: Have you ever read 
or seen or heard anything about the City of Mexico? 

Mr. Trromsox. I have seen lots of pictures, that is all. 

The Cirarrmax. Do you know what the principal street in the City 
of Mexico is? i 

Mr. Tiromson. I have heard it, but I don’t recall it. 

The Crrarrmax. Calle Francisco Madero? 

Mr. Tromson. Something like that. 

The CrrarrMAN. Do you know how many business houses there are 
on that street ? 

Mr. Tomson. I do not. 

The C1tarrman. Would vou be surprised to know that there are 
none! 

Mr. Toomson. Is that so? 

The CHarrman. Not one. 

Mr. THomson. Is that so? 

The Ciratrrman. Well, I say, would it surprise you to know? 

Mr. Trromson. Oh, I don’t think it would surprise me very much. 

The Cuarrman. You sav you don’t know anything about shoe fac- 
tories in Mexico? 

Mr. THomson. No, sir. 

The Ciammax. You don’t know whether there is a Mexican shoe 
factory in the entire Republic of Mexico? 

Mr. Trromson. I don’t know that. 

The Citarrman. Do you know anything about the cigarette and 
tobacco and cigar business of Mexico, which is quite an extensive 
business ? 

Mr. Trromson. Just in a general way. 

The Cirairnman. Do you know whether there isa Mexican owned— 
conducted by Mexicans—cigarette or cigar factory in Mexico? 
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Mr. Tuomson. No. I understand those sort of businesses are con- 
ducted mostly by foreigners. 

The CHairman. Do you know whether the Mexicans themselves 
ever developed an oil well in Mexico? 

Mr. THomson. Quite likely not. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know whether Mexico has granted a con- 
cession on both sides of the Tames: River to Japanese citizens 
recently, for oil, an exclusive concession ? 

Mr. Tiromson. I don't know, sir. 

The Cuairnman. You don’t know where that river is, do you! 

Mr. THomson. No, I do not. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Thomson, there is another reference or two 
showing your ideas as to the Mexican constitution and the soviet 
form of government in Mexico, and other possibly interesting para- 
graphs that we might refer to if we had prenty of time, but the 
committee has other matters to attend to. We have been very glad 
to give you the opportunity of coming before the committee. I can 
say to you, if you want my impressions—and I am going to say it 
whether you want them or not—that you possibly are sincere in 
what you have had to say, and in your interference, and unwar- 
ranted interference in my judgment, by a man who has applied for 
his first papers in the United States to become an American citizen 
under our form of Government, with the tense situation existing 
between the peoples and the governments of the two countries, where 
your ignorance is so absolutely colossal that you have hardly been 
able to answer a question which may have been propounded to you 
or has been propounded to you by the committee. While vou have 
answered, I think, honestly, and given the sources of vour informa- 
tion, you have yourself admitted that you knew nothing about it. 
And still you have stepped in where there is a tense situation, where 
you claim there has been an attempt and is an attempt on the part of 
certain interests to cause, possibly, a war with Mexico, and for the 
purpose, as you say of avoiding the war you have stepped in here 
with a lot of stuff such as you have put in this pamphlet, which was 
so satisfactory to Mexicans that they have purchased it and secretly 
circulated it here in the United States. Giving you full credit for 
absolute honesty and integrity and sincerity of purpose, I must say 
that the impression which is made upon my mind is that vou have 
been engaged in a very dangerous and a very ignorant experiment. 

Mr. Tromson. Well, that is vour view of it. 

The CrramrmMan. That is my view. 

Mr. TuomĮmsox. But, then, that can be explained, too. I did it— 
I thought it was the right thing to do. I thought we were headed 
right straight for war, and I thought I would get in and try to 
prevent it or do what I could to prevent it. The American people 
were told by Mr. Wilson and others that this was a war to end war. 

The Cnarrman. You didn’t get into it. did you? , 

Mr. Tomson, No; I didn’t get into it. I was exempted for in- 
dustrial and alien citizenship. 

The Cuatrman. You took advantage of the fact that vou were 
not an American citizen. You offered that when you were drafted, 
did vou ? 

Mr. Tuomson. Yes: I was exempted industrially, first of all, and 
then I decided to claim the other exemption. 
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The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. THomson. Of course, I didn’t believe a great deal in the war, 
anvhow. I think the war was caused more by England than by 
Germany. That is, by England I mean the English ruling class. 
Even though I am, I suppose, still legally a British subject, in the 
interests of truth I am compelled to state that. And the facts of 
the case prove that. That has been proven by 

The CHatrman. Oh, well, I don’t care for you to go into a dis- 
quisition on the cause and results of the European war. 

Mr. Tuomson. Well, I just say that incidentally. 

The CHarrman. Yes. I think your actions speak as loudly as 
your words could. That is all, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. All right. 

The CyarrMan. Unless you have something further on Mexico. 

(An adjournment was thereupon taken until Saturday, March 20, 
1920, at 10.30 o’clock a. m.) 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 20, 1920. 


UNITED. STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
The committee met pursuant to adjournment. 
Present: Senator Albert B. Fall, chairman; Senator Mark A. 
Smith; Maj. Dan M. Jackson, secretary. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. D. W. CHURCH. 


(Witness sworn by the AEEY 
The Secrerary. Your full name? 
Mr. Cuurcu. D. W. Church. 

son Mr. Church, are you a citizen of the United 

States? 

real CuHurcu. Yes, sir; I was born at Pomeroy, Ohio, in Novem- 
r. 1847. 

The CHarrman. Where were you living in 1911? 

a Cuurcu. I was in Lower California, at the mining camp of 
aldo. 

The CHarrman. What was the condition of the country around 
Alamo, in Lower California, in the middle of the vear 1911 ? 

Mr. Caurcn. That was in June. Well, it was the time the insur- 
rectionists came—no; they had gone. The Government troops came 
in June. In February the insurrectionists came again and took 
possession of the town. Along in March some time, I don’t remember 
Just when, but it was pretty well toward the 1st of April when 
they left; and then, in the course of two or three weeks after they 
left. the governor of Lower California, at that time Col. Celso Vega, 
sent a detachment of Federal troops out there, and they came in, 
and they were the ones that murdered those Americans and then 
left. While they had me under arrest I asked their commander, 
Capt. Gonzales—I said, “ Captain, will you please tell me who is 
responsible for these arrests!” Well, he had not learned at that 
time that I could speak Spanish, and he started a httle, and then 
he said, “ Yes, sir; it is done by order of Col. Celso Vega.” I knew 
at that time from hearing them talk among themselves, though they 
pretended they were going to take us to Ensenada as prisoners— 
I knew they did not intend to let us get anywhere alive. That is 
why ĮI asked that question. 

The Cuarrman. Among other matters which this committee is 
directed to inquire into and report to the United States Senate upon 
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is damage or injury done to Americans in Mexico from 1910 down 
to the present time, and to report the names of the Americans. 

Mr. Curren. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Now, you say that you were under arrest at that 
time? 

Mr. Cuurci. Yes. 

The Cinairmax. What was finally done with vou? 

Mr. Cueurcir, I escaped when they shot the others. They shot four 
of them right there in the street. 

The Cuamrman. Who was shot? 

Mr. Cuturcu. John Carroll, merchant; Patrick Glennon, merchant; 
Dr. Foster, physician and surgeon; and a miner, Constantine Du- 
boise. 

The Cirsm Man. Do you know whether Dr. Foster was a citizen of 
the United States? 

Mr. Curren. Nothing, only just what he claimed himself. He 
claimed to have been born and raised in Boston, Mass. 

The Crairman. Pat Glennon; do you know where he was born? 

Mr. Cuvrcu. He was born in Ireland, but was a United States citi- 
zen by naturalization. I saw his papers, so that I know that. 

The CHAIRMAN. And John Carroll? 

Mr. Cuurcu. He was born, as he told me himself, in New York 
City. 

The Cramman. And Constantine Duboise? 

Mr. Cuurcu. He was born in France. 

The CrarrMan. You don’t know whether he was naturalized or 
not? 

Mr. Crrurcnu. I do not. Iis parents moved to Canada when he was 
a child, and then they moved from there down to California, and 
from California into Lower California—the family. 

The Cuairman. Was there any trial given you Americans? 

Mr. Cnoturcn. No trial whatever. 

The Crairmanx. You were not even brought up before a court- 
martial ? 

Mr. Curren. Oh, no; nothing of the kind. 

The Ciairman. Never confronted by witnesses? 

Mr. Cuurcnu. Nothing. Just simply took them out and shot them 
in the street. They left me at the time because they discovered that 
I could talk to Mrs. Foster and keep her quiet, and I gave them the 
slip right then and there. They left guards over the house; but as 
soon as the shooting commenced those guards made a little rush over 
there to get a better view, and I threw the door open on the other 
side of the house and told the two women, my housekeeper and Mrs. 
Foster, to get out and run for their lives, and I followed and closed 
the door after me, and when the guards got back we were out of sight. 

The Cramrman. Where did you go? 

Mr. Cuurciu. My house was about a quarter of a mile out of town, 
and we took right down the road toward my house; and just as the 
guards were getting back we had come to a little sink in the road 
that partially hid us. and there were some oak bushes there, and I 
said to them to stand behind those bushes so that they couldn’t see 
us; and we stood there until the whole crowd came back, and they 
ransacked the house, rode up and down the street, and raised quite 
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a disturbance generally; and they didn’t find us, and it was getting 
late in the afternoon, and they were in a hurry to get on to Ensenada, 
and went on and left us. 

The Cuairman. And those were the regular forces of the Mexican 
Government ? 

Mr. Cuurcu. The regular troops of the Mexican Government. 

The Criairman. Now, why did they shoot these Americans? Why 
did thev have you arrested ? 

Mr. Cuurcu. My opinion is that it was pure spite work of Col. 
Celso Vega, then governor of Lower California. I don’t think the 
Madero administration knew anything about it until afterwards. 

The CHairMan. Did he have any reason to have any 

Mr. CuurcuH. Nothing, only that he had been wounded in a skir- 
mish with the insurrectos some little time before that. 

The CHarrMan. Had you Americans been taking sides on either 
side in the difficulties there? 

Mr. Cuurcu. Nothing whatever. In fact the insurrectos had me 
up twice, because I would not take sides with them. 

The Cu.urmax. Had you declined to take any part in their internal 
disturbances ? 

Mr. Cuurca. I declined to take any part in any way, shape, or 
manner. I told them it was not my country and not my business. 

The CHairman. Did the insurrectos have any Americans under 
arrest besides yourself at any time? 

Mr. Cuurciu. They had a list of those they intended to arrest, 
but the principal one, Meyers, a particular friend of mine, they did 
not find. He happened to be out that day somewhere. 

The CuarrMAn. I speak now of the insurrectos. Did they do any 
damage to any of the other Americans? 

Mr. Cucrcu. No; the insurrectos didn’t do any damage to the 
Americans that I know of. 

The CHAIRMAN. But they did arrest you? 

Mr. Cuurcu. It was the federal troops that arrested me. But 
thev called on me twice. You could hardly call it an arrest. 

The CHairMAN. What did they want with you? 

Mr. CHurcn. Well, in the first place, they had a man that had been 
chief of police in Alamo, and they had arrested him for a spy, and 
the fellow couldn’t talk any English, and I came up there just as they 
were talking about executing him, and I got in and spoke -for him, 
and did the very level best I could, and finally Mosby, one of the 
leading men, says, “ Well, turn the brute loose; I don’t think he 
amounts to anything anyway.” And he proved to be a spy, all right 
enough, and that got me into trouble with the insurrectos as soon 
as they discovered it. 

The Caarrman. Did you leave Alamo at that time or later? 

Mr. Cuurcn. I left Alamo at the time the Government troops 
came, although they had me arrested. When I escaped them I 
knew that all I sould do was to get out of the country. 

The Cuarrman. And you got out of the country, did you? 

Mr. Cuurcn. I got out of the country under great disabilities. 
In getting out in the nighttime I fell in an old mining shaft and 
broke an ankle. I traveled over a hundred miles, over the roughest 
kind of mountains, with that broken ankle. 
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R The CHairman. And you finally made your way to the United 
States? 

Mr. Cuourcn. Finally got through. And they had telephoned to 
Ensenada that I had escaped a they telephoned right back te 
Alamo to send the best Indian trailer they could find after me, and 
they sent out scouts from Ensenada to head me off, but I knew the 
country pretty thoroughly and beat them off. 

’ The Cuamman. What became of Mrs. Foster and your house- 
eeper ? 

Mr. Cuurcn. My old housekeeper is now in San Diego, and Mrs 
Foster went to Winslow, Ariz., and I have never heard from her 
since. She had some relatives there. 

The Canaman. How did she vet out; do you know ? 

Mr. Cuurcu. She came out from Alamo with a man by the name 
of Weber, who brought her to Ensenada, and then she took a steamer 
and came up to San Diego. 

The CuarrMan. You say two of these Americans that were killed 
were merchants? 

Mr. CnurcH. Yes. 

The CHairman. What became of their stocks of goods? 

Mr. Cuvrcu. I really don’t know what became of any of them, 
because I had to get out of the country. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know whether any representations were 
made, either by vourself or any other persons, to the State Depart- 
ment of the United States concerning these murders? 

Mr. Crrurcn. I made the statement myself to the district attorney 
in San Diego, and they sent out Secret Service men from Washington 
to interview me. I sent them on to Ensenada to get evidence of my 
statement. They came back and teld me they had not only discov- 
ered my statement was absolutely correct but they had discovered 
more evidence that I had not reported at all, and notified me to be 
ready to go to Washington any minute that I should be called, but I 

was never called. 

The CHairman. What district attorney was it you made your 
statement to? 

Mr. Cuurcu. Mr. Utlev. And he played the meanest trick on 
me that one white man ever played on another. He called a Mexi- 
can secret service man in to hear my statement in order to get me 
into trouble with the administration in Mexico. It happened in 
my statement—I didn’t accuse the administration of anything, be- 
cause I didn’t think they were guilty, and I attributed it all to spite 
work of Col. Celso Vega. That Mexican secret service man I met 
afterwards in Mexico, ‘and he told me, he says, “Church, if that 
district attorney of yours in San Diego could have known how he 
lowered himself in my estimation by that trick, he would have 
thought twice before he did it.” 

The Cmammax. You have filed a claim with the State Depart- 
ment of the United States, have vou? 

Mr. Cuurcu. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. What was your business at Alamo? 

Mr. Curren. Mining and milling ore, and I had also a general 
repair shop—wagons and such things. 

The CHAIRMAN. You were a workingman, were you? 
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Mr. Cuturcu. Yes, sir. 

The CHairMan. You were not a capitalist? 

Mr. Cucrcu. I was not a capitalist, no; but a mine owner. 

The Cuamman. You were not a capitalist down there exploiting 
the Mexican people? 

Mr. CHURCH. Oh, not by any means. I had a deal on at the time 
with a Boston syndicate who were taking an interest in my property 
and were paying me $20,000 cash and were going to develop the 
property for me, but the revolution came up just in time to break up 
the arrangement. 

The Crrarmman. Now, you have never gotten anything out of your 
property ? 

Mr. Cuurcnu. Not a dollar. I spent a good many thousand dol- 
lars there, besides a lot of time and labor, in the country. 

The CHarrmMan. Was this money you had inherited or worked for? 

Mr. Cuurcu. Money that I worked for. 

The CHarrman. What was your trade? 

Mr. Currcu. The trade I was brought up to from a boy was car- 
penter, but I have been a mining man for a great many years. 

The CuarrMan. Tool sharpener, etc. ? 

Mr. Cuurcu. Yes; I understand tool-sharpening thoroughly, 
among other things. I followed the mines ever since 1876. 

The CHarrMAN. Mr. Church, the committee is under obligations to 
vou for vour evidence, and we will try and see whether the Govern- 
ment of the United States will take the matter up for you further. 

I will ask that the reporter copy this communication into the record 
at the end of Mr. Church’s testimony and as a part thereof. 

(The document last above mentioned is as follows:) 


PALMDALE, CALIF., August 4, 1911. 
To whom it may concern: 

L Carl L. Carlson, am 38 years of age, was born in Sweden, 1881, and am a 
haturilizead citizen of the United States since 1908. I was engaged in prospect- 
ing and mining business in Lower California. Mexico, from March, 1910, until 
June, 1911, and in that time I spent more than a year in Alamo. While there 
I was well acquainted with Mr. Church and knew him to be the owner of different 
Properties mentioned in his statement. For nine months or more I worked 
luzether with and for Mr. Church on his various mining claims and at his 
quartz mill, also while there I occupied, together with my partner, Mr. A. Cratz, 
the smaller one of his houses, and I feel that Mr. Church has made a conservative 
estimate as to the value of his properties at Alamo. 

Twas also personally acquainted with Dr. Arthur L. Foster, Patrick Glennon, 
Join Carroll, and Constantine Dubvise, who, in my estimation, were all law- 
abiding men and attending their own business. 

During the occupation of Alamo by the insurrectos Mr. Glennon had an Ameri- 
can flag hoisted over his store with the Mexican colors on top to show that he 
Was an American citizen. 

On June 8 or 9, 1911, Juan Rivera, under command of Capt. Gonzales, came to 
Mr. Glennon’s store with a squad of men and demanded that the flag be pulled 
down. and when Mr. Glennon refused to do so Rivera sent one of his men up 
and tore it down and also shot Mr. Glennon’s dog. 

On June 11, 1911, Mr. Myers and I were standing talking together near our 
place, about a quarter of a mile from town, when Señor Sanchez, a Mexican living 
at Alaino, came riding by. He seemed very much excited, and told us that they 
had been out in the surrounding country and had shot 11 Indians and that now 
they were going to get Mr. Glennon and some other Americans. 

In an hour or so we heard several shots fired and climbed up on a ridge over- 
looking the town. We could see a squad of mounted men, but from that dis- 
tance I could not distinguish who were with them, but afterwards learned that 
the four Americans above mentioned were all shot and killed. 
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Fearing that they would come back for the rest of us, D. W. Church, Dan 
Barr, C. L. Myers, and myself decided it best for us to try and reach the United 
States boundary. Leaving all our personal property and belongings behind, we 
started out in the night and succeeded in getting, unobserved, out of town. 

The first night out Mr. Church fell down an abandoned mining shaft and 
severely injured his ankle and leg. He begged the rest of us to leave him 
behind and seek safely for ourselves, which we would not do without him, and 
after eight days and nights, during which time we suffered severe privations 
from lack of food, water, loss of sleep, and from exposure, we reached the United 
States boundary at Campo, Calif., June 21, 1911. 

CARL L. CARLSON. 


The Cuairman. Mr. Secretary, please swear this witness without 
using his name. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. HARRY C. DONOHO. 


ee sworn by the secretary. ) 

he CHairMan. The record will, of course, show the name of the 
witness, but he prefers not to give his name for certain reasons. Of 
what State are you a resident 

Mr. Donono. California. 

The CuHarrman. Where were you born? 

Mr. Donono. Kansas. 

The Cuarrman. You are a citizen of the United States, then? 

Mr. Donowo. I am. 

The Cuatrman. Do you speak the Spanish language? 

Mr. Donono. I do. : 

ve CuarrMAN. Have you been in the Republic of Mexico at any 
time? 

Mr. Donouo. Yes. 

The Cmarrman. When did you go there last? 

Mr. Donouo. I think it was in July or August of 1918. 

The CHarrman. When did you come out? 

Mr. Donono. About October, 1919; this past October. 

The CHarrman. You remained there something over a year? 

Mr. Donono. About 15 or 16 months, I think; something of that 
sort. 

The Crrarrman. In what State were you principally; in what por- 
tion of Mexico? 

Mr. Donono. I was about six or seven months in Mexico City; 
perhaps a month in Puebla, and around in the Federal district; 
and the rest of the time I was in the States of Tamaulipas and 
Vera Cruz. 

E The Cuarrman. What were you doing in Tamaulipas and Vera 

ruz? . 

Mr. Donono. I was doing several things. In the first place, I was 

athering material with the thought in mind of doing some writing 
after I had learned what the real conditions in Mexico were; but in 
order to get that material, in order to inform myself personally and 
at first hand as to just what the conditions were, I took a position 
with one of the oil companies—I hardly know what to call mysel f— 
I was supposed to be attorney and paymaster for the oil company, 
although there was not very much legal work in connection with it, 
excepting the perfecting of titles and making of contracts and 
leases and the payment of rentals to the Mexican land owners from 
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whom the company was leasing oil lands. Those oil lands were scat- 
tered throughout the two States of Tamaulipas and Vera Cruz. 

The Cuarrsan. Did your business require you to visit the interior 
or to go from one point to another in those States throughout the 
oil districts and in the adjacent territory ? 

Mr. Doxouo. Almost constantly. I would be perhaps at our head- 
quarters at Tuxpam, or near there, perhaps a week, translating leases 
to send back to the States, and then anywhere from two weeks to 
six weeks I would be riding on horseback out through the interior. 

The CHatrman. While you were there did you become acquainted 
with Col. Cardenas? 

Mr. Dononto. I did. 
~The Cuatrman. What is his official position? Is he a military 
man ¢ 

Mr. Doxomo. He is a Carrancista colonel in charge of the garri- 
son at the city of Tuxpam in the State of Vera Cruz, or he was, at 
any rate, at the time I left. 

he Cuatrrman. Did you have occasion to make a report to him 
at any time with reference to actions of his subordinate officers or 
soldiers? 

Mr. Doxono. I did. 

The CHarrmMan. Concerning any matter in which the Americans 
were interested ? 

Mr. Donono. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Will you please state the circumstance and relate 
what occurred ? 

Mr. Doxono. About 9 miles from the city of Tuxpam, in the State 
of Vera Cruz, were the headquarters of the company for which I 
Was working. One night in—let’s see—that was in this past cither 
July or August, I don’t recall the exact date now; there was a bunch 

of fellows playing poker in a rear room of the signal station. 

The CHatrMan. Of course, you were not playing? 

Mr. Donono. Oh, absolutely not—much. And it was about 12 or 
l oclock in the morning, and the room next to where we were— 
there were four Americans and a couple of Mexicans in the room— 
the room next to where we were at that time was used as a telephone 
headquarters for the company—a telephone central. The little 
Mexican boy who slept in that room and who attended to the tele- 
phones came creeping into the room apparently very much fright- 
ened. I asked him what was the trouble. He said that about 20 
minutes to half an hour before that a man had opened the door and 
came into the room, pointed a pistol at him and told him if he made 
any noise he would kill him. He said he was a Villista, and he pro- 
ceeded to cut the wires and destroy the telephones. He told the 
lov to stay there and not make any report. 

Fhe Crrarrman. Did the boy describe the man? 

Mr. Doxono. Yes. I asked him what sort of a man he was and 
he said he was a “ militar ”—a military man. And if I might digress 
Just a little bit rumors were constantly coming to the camps in the 
Interior to the effect that the garrisons at Tuxpam, or at Los Na- 
ranjos, or some of the other surrounding garrisons were going to come 
down and massacre the Americans. Those reports were of weekly 
occurrence, and naturally we knew that something was afoot, but 
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didn’t know what. The rest of the Americans, with the exception of 
one young fellow who was there with me, jumped out of a back 
window. The headquarters is on an island; that is, the Gulf of 
Mexico on one side and a river running around the other side. and 
the thick underbrush and forest is right within a hundred yards of 
where the house was, so they escaped into the brush. There wasn’t 
any of us had any arms there. I had just come in the day before and 
my guns were locked down in my oftice. And they made their 
escape, but we turned out all the lights. and this young fellow—I forget 
his name now—Ted Osterwitz, I believe it is—a young man from New 
York—we went up into the tower of the signal station with some 
night glasses; we saw that in the office, which was about 200 yards 
from the building in which we were, they were beginning to hght up 
the office. We could see with the glasses. They lighted up every 
office in the building, and we w atched while they w ent to the houses 
near by and got the oflicers of the company and brought them down. 

The Cramman. That is, the officers of the American oil company 2 

Mr. Donouo. The ollicers of the oil company; ves. And they 
marched them down to the oflice of the company. They didn’t even 
give them time to put on shoes or trousers or anything else, but just 
simply brought them along. We could see sufficiently With the night 
glasses when they were in ‘the room to distinguish their features. “AS 

each man was brought up, for instance, we “recognized immediately 
who it was they were bringing. We could see very distinctly the 
features of the men—that is, of the Mexicans who were doing this. 
There were three of them. And, in addition to this voung American 
man of whom I spoke, there was ‘also a Mexican with us in the tower. 
All three of us recognized the three Mexicans who were collecting the 
crowd at the office as Carrancista soldiers from the garrison at Tux- 
pam. One of them was the lieutenant colonel. I sent this young man 
up to the pump station, which was up in the opposite direction. 

We, of course, didn’t have any means of knowing how many of 
these men were on the island; but I saw there were only three of 
them working, and I sent this young man up to the pump station to 
see if he could get a gun. In the meantime they brought over—I 
forget his name now, the auditor of the company—they brought him 
in first and told him to open the safe. I learned part of this after- 
wards, as to what they said to him—or asked him, rather, if he could 
open the safe; and about the only Spanish he knew was “si,” so he 
said “ Si.” They brought him in and told him to open the safe. 
Well, he didn’t have the combination of the safe and couldn't open 
it; and one of the Mexicans thought he was simply stubborn and 
took out a knife and shoved the knife up against him and told him 
if he didn’t open the safe immediately he would kill him; but another 
employee of the company, a Frenchman who had been garnered in 
with the rest of them, spoke up then and explained to the Carran- 
cista soldiers that this man didn’t speak Spanish. They then went 
and got the treasurer of the company. brought him down, and he 
opened the safe and they took $40.000. Incidentally, they t took a 
sack containing 200 pesos in 5-cent pieces, and as they took them out 
of the safe they put these various sacks on a table, and there was 
a pile of papers at one end of the table, and one sack got shoved 
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200 pesos in nickels in it and went off and left $10,000 in American 
gold in the sack that got shoved under the papers. 

As soon as this young man ‘returned, he came back with a gun, and 
I didn’t know what men might be posted between the signal sta- 
tion and the office, so instead of going straight there I ran down 
to the beach with the thought that 1 could run down and head these 
fellows off, and if there were only three of them I thought we might 
have a chance to break even with them. By the time I got down 
to the wharf, which was only a comparatively short distance from 
the office, however, the men had left. They had taken one of the 
power launches belonging to the company and made the launch boys 
f° with them to take them up the river. I called a couple of launch 

vs—our general manager at that time was in the United States, 
so I more or less had charge of things—and jumped into a power 
launch and started after them up the river. I had been told by some 
of the men there at the wharf that there were only five of them. 
Two of them had been left on guard down at the wharf. We met 
the other launch, though, coming back in about 20 minutes, and they 
said these men had dicambarked within about four or five miles of 
Tuxpam. We continued on up to Tuxpam, and I went in and awoke, 
or, rather, caused Col. Cardenas to be awakened. He came out, and 
I explained what had occurred. His first statement was, “ I suppose 
they were Villistas.” “ Well,” I said, “ They said, Colonel, they were 
Villistas, but as a matter of fact they were men belonging to your 
own company.” And that was just at the time that a sharp note 
had been sent by our Government to the Mexican Government, and 
Cardenas appeared anxious to make some sort of a showing, so he 
said if that were true, if they were his men, he would throw a cordon 
of guards around the city and catch them as they came in, which he 
proceeded to do. The following day I received a telephone message 
from him asking me to come to Tuxpam. i 

When I arrived there he said that two of the men had confessed, 
that two of his soldiers had confessed to their participation in the 
robbery, and he wanted to know if I wanted to take a walk with him. 
I didnt know why he wanted me to take a walk, but anyway I went 
along. and we walked up on the main street of Tuxpam to a big stone 
church, and there was a firing squad with these two men standing up 
against the church, and they shot them right on the principal street— 
executed them. I might mention, in connection with that, that when 
I came out of Mexico here—I think this was in the early part of Octo- 
ber—I picked up a paper, the San Antonio Light. as I now recall it, 
and there was a Washington dispatch in which thev said that Juan 
Barragan, the chief of staff of the Carranza army, was credited with 
making a statement that it was now discovered that the persons who 
had con:mitted this robbery were employees of the company, and they 
had already executed two of their own soldiers for it. 

The CrrarkMan. What became of the lieutenant colonel? Was he 
arrested ? 

Mr. Doxono. The lieutenant colonel and two of the men were still 
l jail, being held there when I left. I never heard what became of 
them. 
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The CirarrMan. But the two men who had confessed 

Mr. Donono. They confessed not only to their own participation in 
it but also implicated the lieutenant colonel. They said he was the 
man in charge. 

The CuairmMan. And their mouths were closed by the firing squad ? 

Mr. Doxono. Yes. . 

The Cuarrman. You mentioned the name of Juan Barragan. He 
was chief of staff of the Mexican Army? 

Mr. Doxono. Yes; I know him personally. 

The Cuairman. Do you have occasion to remember seeing him par- 
ticularly? 

Mr. Doxono. Why, I have several reasons for remembering Juan 
Barragan—one in particular. While I was in Mexico City I was 
in an American café one night—incidentally, the same café in which 
the Jack Johnson episode occurred—when Barragan came in with 
two other Carrancista ofħcers, sat down at a table, and there were 
perhaps 150 persons in the café at the time, men and women, and 
the waitresses were exceedingly busy, and he didn’t get waited upon 
quite as quickly as he evidently thought he should, and he took his 
riding crop and pounded it on the table until he attracted the atten- 
tion of everyone in the room, and called to one of the waitresses who 
was at that time waiting on a table where there were four ladies seated. 
right next to him, and he called out, “ Don’t you know who I am?” 
The girl looked over at him, and said, yes; she knew who he was, and 
that she would wait on him just as soon as she served these ladies. 
He then took his fist and pounded it on the table and said, “ When I 
come in here to this ‘ Gringo’ ”—it was not a Gringo joint, but that 
is What he meant—‘* When I come in here and ask for service,” he 
says, “ I don’t expect you to wait on anybody until you wait on me.” 
Well, the girl, although she was a Mexican, was a little bit spunky 
about it, and she said, “ General, I will wait on you just as soon as I 

eserve these ladies.” And she brought the ice cream, or whatever it 
was she was serving the women, and a moment later came up and took 
his order. He ordered some ice cream, as did the other two officers 
with him, and sat there frowning and tapping his riding crop on the 
table, and a moment later this girl brought the ice cream to him, and 
he reached over and took hold of the back of her neck lke that [illus- 
trating] and picked the ice cream up and just slammed the dish of ice 
cream in her face in the presence of all these people. 

The CuairMan. There are Er pleasant trade excursions 
from this country into the Republic of Mexico along the railroads, 
are there not? 

Mr. Donono. Yes. There were three such parties came to Mexico 
City while I was there. 

The Cmairman. Did you have any reason to observe the prepara- 
tions made for the reception of the committees before they reached 
the city? 

Mr. Doxono. I did; yes. It was a matter of common knowledge 
by the Mexicans that the Carrancista Government was putting forth 
every effort to create the impression among the American visitors, 
and especially the delegations from Chambers of Commerce and 
other civic organizations who came to Mexico City, that the Car- 
ranza forces were absolutely in charge of everything and that while 
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there might be a few scattering bands of rebels out through the coun- 
try everything was going along fine. On the three occasions of 
which I speak that the chamber—I don’t recall now from whence 
they came—but they always were met at Laredo, Tex., by a delega- 
tion of Carrancista officers, and with an armored train in front— 
that is, an engine with a box car with sheet iron over it—were 
brought straight through to Mexico City. Then they went up the 
street, either in automobiles or walking, literally thousands of beg- 
gars that one sees on the streets of Mexico City at the present time— 
the police always went about two blocks in advance, or three, and 
herded these beggars all off the street, so that one wouldn’t get a 
bad impression. Moreover, during the six or seven months that Í 
was there, and when these various committees or excursionists, or 
whatever you might call them, were there, they never were taken, 
to my knowledge, off of—well, they were brought up the principal 
street of Mexico City, and usually taken out to the Castle of Cha- 
pultepec, but aside from that they were not taken about the city. 
That is absolutely the only street in Mexico City that one can travel 
with any degree of comfort. They, however, managed to keep 
Avenida Juarez and Calle Francisco I. Madero up pretty well, but 
the other streets, you might say, are almost impassable. Then these 
men were taken, after they were banqueted and surrounded by Car- 
rancista officers always, and sent right straight back down the line 
again to the United States, and they didn’t know any more about 
Mexico after they left than they would if they stayed in San Antonio 
as to the real conditions of Mexico. 

The CuarrMan. The committee, through its official investigators, 
has been receiving telegrams and letters reporting the exodus of Mexi- 
can workingmen from the Republic of Mexico, particularly from the 
States of Jalisco, Michoacan, San Luis Potosi, Aguascalientes, as 
Well as the border States. the Mexicans coming over now, at the 
present time, from day to day, clandestinely as well as through the 
ports, not by the hundred but by the thousands. The investigators 
cf the committee and the officers of the United States Government 
along the border, at the request of the committee, have been tak- 
ing the affidavits of these Mexicans as to the cause of their leav- 
ing Mexico at the present time. This exodus has taken place since 
this committee held its meetings along the border of San Antonio and 
other places in Texas. It has grown to such exceedingly great pro- 
portions within the last few days that it has been the cause of tele- 
graphic reports from the sources which I have mentioned. The pur- 
port of the statement which is made by practically all of these Mexi- 
can citizens, workingmen, to our officials and to the investigators of 
this committee, is to this effect: They had very little work; only re- 
ceived from 25 to 50 cents a day, and had only a few days’ work in a 
month: that the hacendados could not plant. for the reason that they 
had been cleaned out by the Carrancistas and Villistas, and had no 
oxen, horses, or mules left: that if they had money it would do them 
ho good to produce crops, for either the rebels or the Carrancistas 
would take them as soon as they were ready to gather; that it was the 
general opinion of everyone that another revolution about election 
time was pending. and that to escape it, and for the other reasons 
given, they concluded to come here, where they had heard good prices 
were being paid for their work and where they would have guaranties. 
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Incidentally, there has also been called to the attention of the com- 
mittee a decree of President Carranza directed to the governors of the 
States warning them that unless they were able to prevent the exodus 
of workingmen from Mexico he would prevent it with military forces. 

Now, from your knowledge of Mexico and your travels through 
the interior, necessarily in some portions of the agricultural district 
of Tamaulipas and Vera Cruz, can you give the committee any 
information throwing light upon the true conditions there as to 
whether these Mexican workingmen are telling the truth now about 
those conditions ? 

Mr. Doxono. I know nothing as to the conditions in Jalisco and 
the other States vou mentioned ; that is, virtually nothing, except 
from hearsay. \ I did know, personally, however, of conditions in the 
States of Vera Cruz and Tamaulipas. I may ramble a little bit 
In this statement. 

The CHarrMan. Well, describe, for instance, some one trip you 
have made and what you observed. 

Mr. Doxono. I could describe many trips, Senator. But just take 
one instance: I rode a two-day trip on horseback from the San 
Fernando district to Tuxpam. That is the richest agricultural dis- 
trict in the whole of southern Mexico. Although I had never made 
that particular trip before, I knew from my inv vestig ation and study 
of the State that that was true, that it was a rich agr icultural district. 
I knew that many of the persons from whom we leased lands had 

rosperous farms in that particular district. This trip of which 
Poa was taken—well, I have been over there three times, but the 
first trip of which I speak was taken along in this last June, 1919. 

The Cuarmax. Which would be, ordinarily, I suppose, about the 
height of the crop season? 

Mr. Doxono. Just about. I took a Mexican guide from San 
Fernando to show me the trail. He suggested that it would be well 
for us to take some provisions. I said, “ We don’t want to carry any 
provisions along with us. We will just stop, as I always do, out in 
the country and stay with the people, and eat right with the people.” 
“Well,” he says, “ Señor, you will not find any people.” And I 
rather ‘laughed at it. It seemed so absolutely incredible to me. But 
nevertheless we did take some provisions; I left that matter to him. 
And I want to make this statement without any qualification, that 
we rode for two days through absolutely the richest agricultural 
district in Mexico, with the prettiest little farms that one could im- 
agine, and passed village after village, and passed cornfields where 
evervthing had been burned, and every time we would come to a 
little farmhouse or to a little village I would go up and try to 
arouse some one, and during that w vhole two days ride we didn’t 
see a single solitary living soul. 

Now. the same conditions obtained, virtually, in the Anona dis- 
trict. The city of Anona is a very pretty little place up on the 
mountain, but in the valleys about Anona it is a rich agricultural 
district. But on the four occasions that I was in Anona—I would 
go there and pay rentals, or on business connected with the com- 
pany; I would know the people that I wanted to find—I found the 
natives—if vou would go and inquire for a man, where he was, 
why was he not on his farm, why, they simply said that they didn’t 
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know; and sometimes I would have to spend as much as a week at 
a time just staving there until I could win the confidence of those 
people to find out where those people were hiding, with the result 
that I found that virtually all the owners of these rich agricultural 
lands had simply abandoned their farms and had gone to hiding in 
the mountains. After I found out where they were and managed 
to find them, I talked with them and found that thev were simply 
hiding in fear of their lives, and their constant complaint was that 
“in the first place, we are afraid that the Government troops will 
come into the district and kill us; and. in the second place, those of 
us who have been so foolhardy as to go ahead and raise crops, the 
Government troops have come in and taken what of the crops 
they wanted and have burned the rest, and there was no incentive 
in the world.” In the Baleazar district, over near Tanhuijo, I 
found the Government had posted notices, adopting the plan that 
was adopted in Cuba by Weyler, of a concentration camp, and they 
had made Baleazar a concentration camp. Balecazar is also in a 
rich agricultural district. But in that beautiful citvy—and it is à 
beautiful city—there were anywhere from one to a dozen families 
crowded into every house in the village. There was no chance to 
eet a room, and I slept out in the rain, as I quite well recall—just 
lav down under a tree. There was no chance in the world to get 
a room. Now, this edict that had been issued by the military gov- 
ernor of that particular district did not even permit the men—it 
simply said that if any of these men were found outside the con- 
fines of Baleazar they would be hunted down and shot. as rebels, 
and it didn’t even permit them in the daytime to go out to their 
“urrounding cornfields and plant their corn, and the people were 
absolutely on the verge of starvation. There was nothing coming 
in: the Government was not furnishing any food for them. I stayed 
there three days. and during that time I managed to get a few tor- 
tllas and frijoles; that is all. There was no meat; they had eaten 
up all the chickens, and there were no eggs; there were no cows— 
there was absolutely nothing. 

The Cuarrman. Now, you have very interestingly described what 
you have seen in going through the country in the way of devastation, 
destruction of crops, houses, and so forth. Did you ever witness 
the entrance of any Carranza government soldiers into any of those 
little towns yourself? 

Mr. Donono. I did, on two occasions; one at the city of Anona, 
of which T speak, and the other at a place away up on the Panuco 
River, called El Higo. I happened to be present when attacks were 
made on both of those places. 

The CHamman. What occurred at Anona, for instance? 

Mr. Doxono. I had been there for something over two weeks. 
Two days before the attack occurred a Scandinavian, I think he 
was—I can't recall his name—it seems to me it was Jensen—that 
was the first time I met him—he was working for one of the oil 
companies. He had come in and we were stopping at the home of 
Juan Cobas—or rather, the home of his widow, for Juan had been 
killed. Now that, Senator, is supposed to be in a rebel district. 
What I mean is that the Carrancistas have no garrison there. On 
He other hand, Manuel Pelaez’s men were very strong in that 

istrict. 
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The Cuatrman. Did they have a garrison there? 

Mr. Donowo. No, not at Anona. Col. Robate, who was under 
Manuel Pelaez—that was his district. 

The Cuarrman. But he had no garrison there? 

Mr. Donono. He had no garrison there. Absolutely none. The 
nearest garrison he maintained was 17 miles from there. The Car- 
rancistas never venture into that district unless they come in in 
considerable forces. This man Jensen—I might mention, however, 
that there were two boys, the sons of Cobas, one of whom was 14 
and the other 16—just boys in years and boys in appearance. In 
back of their home there was a little cornfield down in the valley. 
As I told you, Anona is up in the mountains, but there is a little 
flat space there where they worked a little cornfield. During the 
two weeks or more I was there these boys had worked every day 
in the cornfield. They were supporting their mother and one younger 
brother, 2 or 3 years old, and three sisters. I had never seen any 
of the boys with a gun. I had never seen any armed men in the 
city, excepting on Friday, which was market day, when people 
would come from all over the country. I did on two occasions there 
during that three weeks meet and had occasion to talk at some length 
with Col. Robate. He came in with some of his troops, about 60, 
and stayed virtually all day Friday, on market day. He invited 
me to a ball, incidentally, and I attended the ball, about 17 miles 
from there. On this day of which I speak Jensen and myself were 
sitting on the front porch, it was about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
on the front porch of this house, right on one of the principal streets, 
when he heard a firing, and Carrancista troops, about 300 in number. 
came in from three sides. They attacked from three sides. If 
there were any rebels in town I didn’t know it. There may have 
been, but at any rate there were not a great number of young men 
inthetown. What few young men and middle aged men there were, 
however, beat it for the brush as fast as they could, and some 12 
` or 14 men were killed by the Carrancistas. They came in firing in- 
discriminately, and the colonel rode up with about 12 or 15 officers 
and stopped on this particular corner. He saw us sitting over on 
the porch, and spurred his horse over to within just a few feet of 
us, and there was a kind of shadow cast there; I judged at the time 
that he rode over close enough to see that we were foreigners, and 
the firing was still going on all over town, and I spoke to him, and 
he didn’t answer at all, and just then these two boys came out of 
the house onto the front porch. The colonel turned to one of his 
oflicers and pointed with his riding crop to these two boys and he says, 
“ Hane those two rebels,” and the boys stood as though they were 
stupefied, and a couple of men jumped off their horses and came in 
onto the porch and grabbed these two boys. 

I walked out into the road and introduced myself to the colonel. 
I says, “ Colonel, I am a stranger; I have no intention and no desire 
to interfere in vour affairs, but,” I said, “I thought perhaps vou 
would welcome some information about this matter.” I said, “It 
was dark in there, and maybe vou didn’t see that those were just 
boys.” I savs, “Those are not. rebels.” And I called his attention 
to the fact that I had been there for something over two weeks, and 
that during the whole of that time these boys had been working 
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in the cornfield, supporting their mother and sisters, excepting the 
days that they rode with me out into the mountains hunting some 
people I was trying to find”; and he used a little complimentary 
language toward me, as a Gringo, and turned to one of his officers— 
by the way, though, Jensen came out and joined me just about that 
time, and he said, “ Yes, Colonel; I have been here two days, and,” 
he said, “there haven’t been any rebels in town since I have been 
here.” He said, “ These two boys are just kids, just working here, 
supporting their family.” And the colonel’s face flushed up, and 
he jerked his horse around and leaned his head over sideways and 
called back as he started away—he called back to the lieutenant that 
he had left in charge. He says, “ Hang those two rebels, and if 
those two Gringos have any more to say about it, hang them to the 
same pole.” Well, we didn’t have any more to say about it. They 
hung the younger boy first, and they botched the job pretty badly; 
they didn't make a hangman’s noose at all just threw a rope around 
his neck, and the way they hanged him it took quite a little while 
before he died. 

The CHarrmMan. He died of strangulation ? 

Mr. Doxnono. Yes. And the older brother, 16 years old, stood there 
and watched him, and then he walked up to this group of six or seven 
men, and commenced cursing them and called them butchers, and he 
sud, “ You can’t even hang a man decently,” and he took the rope 
and made a hangman’s noose and put it around his own neck, and 
they jerked him up on the pole, and hanged him. 

I didn’t see anything of that kind at El Higo. I saw three women 
killed at El Higo when the Carrancistas came in there. Oh, I was 
about to overlook something at Anona. They gathered all the old 
women and the little children and told them to leave the city and 
not come back, to go off into the mountains or any place they wanted 
to. but that they were going to burn the city, and not to come back, 
unter penalty of being killed. They gathered the young women and 
girls up in a group; I didn’t count them, but I judge perhaps there 
were 120 or 130 of them, and on four different buildings in the city— 
they set fire then to all the buildings in the city. Of course the only 
thing that would burn was the roof. They set fire to every building, 
and on the walls of four buildings they posted a placard addressed 
tothe rebels of the Anona district in which they said that “ We have 
driven your old men, women, and children into the mountains and 
we are taking your young women and girls to turn over to the Car- 
rancista garrison at Los Naranjos.” Whether they did that or not 
I am not in position to say, although when I got back to head- 
quarters some two weeks later and went up to Tuxpam, I heard from 
a dozen different sources that the report was all over Tuxpam that 
Anona had been attacked and burned—they didn’t know, of course, 
that I had been there—and that the women had been turned over to 
the Carrancista garrison at Los Naranjos. That was the only in- 
stance of that kind that came under my personal observation. I saw 
those things, and I saw those posters, and I was very strongly tempted 
to tear down one and bring it with me, but I thought it would be a 
little dangerous, and didn’t attempt to do it. On two occasions 
aside from that that same report came from other districts, that that 
had been done, but as to whether there was any truth in it I am not 
in position to say. 
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The Cuairman. What was the date of this occurrence at Anona, 
approximately ? 

Mr. Donono. My best judgment would be that it was some time 
last August, 1919; perhaps along the first part of August. 

The CuHairMan. Then the condition that you found the agricul- 
tural district in there, and the want and scarcity of foodstuffs, and 
so forth, would indicate that the statement issued by the Mexicans 
who are now coming into the United States at this immediate time, 
with reference to similar conditions existing in their own districts 
may be, and likely is, true ? 

Mr. Donono. That would be my impression, Senator. And may 
I make a statement, Senator? I don’t know that it is at all perti- 
nent, but I want to say, or to go on record as saying, that I have 
not a cent’s worth of interest in Mexico. The Mexican people as a 
whole, as I met them out in the interior, the Mexican farmers, the 
small shopowners, the Mexicans in general, aside from the military 
people that I have met, the Government people—I have never met 
a kindlier, more lovable people in my life than they are. I have 
had Mexican boys and grown men, when I have gone into a district 
where I didn’t know the wav where I wanted to go, who have vol- 
unteered to go with me, and have ridden one or two days on horse- 
back with me, and when I would ask them, “ How much do I owe 
you for it?” they would say “ Pues, nada, Senor.” 

The Cuarrman. “ Nothing ”? 

Mr. Donono. “ Nothing.” I don’t want anybody to get the im- 
pression that I am interested. I was simply working for an oil 
company; that is true: but I had absolutely no interest in it, I have 
no interest now, and did not have at that time. I was simply work- 
ing for them, and was trying to learn what real conditions were, 
for my own benefit. 

The CHarrMan. With reference to the statement you have made 
concerning the Mexican people, the committee are glad to have you 
go on record in that way, and the chairman is very glad to be able, 
after 35 years living among those people and in very intimate asso- 
ciation with them, to say that he can corroborate, from his own judg- 
ment, everything you have said with reference to the Mexican people 
themselves, and possibly might corroborate some things with ref- 
erence to the Carranza military officers. 

Mr. Donono. I venture to say that I have had as many as—well. 
just to be conservative I will venture to say that I have had 200 
Mexicans, men and women, in various parts of the country say to 
me with reference to existing conditions in Mexico, “ Senor Donoho, 
we are ignorant people; we don’t know very much about what your 
country intends to do, but you folks have had a thousand times more 
reason to come into Mexico and afford us some sort of relief than 
you did have to go into Cuba, and yet you don’t do it.” Now, some 
of those are Spaniards. A great many of the storekeepers in the 
small towns in Mexico are Spaniards. Both Spaniards and Mexi- 
cans have said that to me, many, many times. 

The Crairman. If the very enterprising newspaper men who are 
present happen to get vour name, you will be aware of the fact that 
it was not the committee that mentioned it. 

Mr. Donono. Well, being a newspaper man myself, and having 
been a newspaper man for a good many years, I would like to ask 
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as a courtesy that the newspaper men—I told the Senator that I 
was perfectly willing to come here to Los Angeles and testify con- 
cerning matters, and instead of testifying in executive session, as I 
had intended in the first place, I was perfectly willing to testify 
so that all of you could hear what I had to say; but I do ask that 
if any of you happen to know my name you will refrain from 
using it. 

The CHarrmMan. It was by inadvertence that the witness, in re- 
peating a statement made to him, used possibly the Mexican pro- 
nunciation of his name. The committee request the newspaper men 
present not to publish the name. We have a pretty fair suspicion 
that there are secret service men of the Mexican Government pres- 
ent, and they can exercise their own discretion, as we have nothing 
to do with them. 

I ask this particularly, as the newspaper men of Los Angeles are 
so exceedingly lively, industrious, and anxious for news that my col- 
league has called my attention to one evidence of their enterprise 
as appearing in the Daily Times of Saturday morning in connec- 
tion with the ASA eat as given by a Mr. Collins. Accord- 
ing to this report, Mr. Collins was heard by a committee yesterday 
afternoon, and “Senators Fall and Smith listened to Mr. Collins 
with great interest, and said they were not surprised at his state- 
ments, because they had learned that Mexico had gone the limit to 
avail herself of military equipment at about the time this country 
went into the war,” and so forth. If this committee had a meeting 
vesterday afternoon, Senator Smith and myself must have been 
dreaming, because we did not know it. If Mr. Collins appeared 
at that time or at any time before this committee, we must have 
been still in a daze, because we have no recollection of it and the 
record does not show it. I merely mention this in connection with 
the request just made. 

Senator SastrnH. I do not know whether Senator Fall knew about 
this meeting. I know I did not. I don’t know Mr. Collins; I don’t 
know who made the report; but I know that the committee was 
not in session on yesterday afternoon, and no such testimony as re- 
ported has been heard by the committee from any source, so far 
as I know. 

The CnairMan. It is immaterial, but interesting as showing the 
enterprise of the newspapers. 

Mr. Doxono. I just want to volunteer a statement, that as be- 
tween the so-called rebels and the government troops in Mexico 
to-day, I think I know personally virtually every American in the 
oil fields, and I never yet have met any American, any English- 
man or German or any other foreigner in Mexico who from 
time to time has had occasion to travel out through the interior 
Where it was part of their duty to do so but what have told me that 
their observation has been the same as mine, and that although I 
have sometimes carried as high as $17,000 in gold ont in the interior 
I never have felt any hesitancy whatever in going into a district or 
mito a town that I knew to be held by the so-called rebels. I have had 
the personal assurance of Gen. Manuel Pelaez, Col. Robate. and 
a host of so-called leaders in the south that they would issue instruc- 
tions that no American was to be bothered either as to their life or 
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property, and with the exception of the one instance of which I 
speak, when a half-drunken man violated that order, with me they 
never bothered. On the other hand, we have ridden one or two or 
three days out of our way in-order to go around a town that we 
knew to be held government troops. 

The CuairMan. Well, sir, we are under obligations to you for 
the statement which you have made, and thank you very much. 
There is a witness who desires to be heard in executive session. ‘The 
committee will go into executive session, and you will kindly let 
us have the room. 

(Room cleared, with exception of committee, staff, and witness.) 


FRIDAY, MARCH 19, 1920. 


FEDERAL BUILDING, 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Oral testimony and depositions of Melquiades Ortiz, S. E. Rix, 
Roscoe C. Burbank, Thomas Hart, M. L. Osborn, C. Campa, V. V. 
Bryant, W. J. Lewis, witnesses appearing before W. M. Hanson, Esq., 
duly authorized by the subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, United States Senate, to take testimony in the investigation 
of Mexican affairs, the following testimony being taken in the office 
a the Immigration Service, in the Federal building, San Antonio, 

ex, 

The witnesses were sworn by Henry L. Gazley, a notary public in . 
and for Bexar County, Tex., acting in said capacity and as short- 
hand reporter. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. MELQUIADES ORTIZ. 


(The witness was duly sworn by the notary public.) 


Capt. Hanson. What is your name? , 
Mr. Ortiz. Melquiades Ortiz. 

Capt. Hanson. at nationality are you, Mexican or American 
citizen? 


Mr. Ortiz. I am an American citizen born and raised in Texas. 

Capt. Hanson. What is your occupation? 

Mr. Ortiz. I run a labor agency. 

Capt. Hanson. Are you engaged in shipping Mexican labor to 
the interior ? 

Mr. Ortiz. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. How many have you shipped during the last month, 
more or less? 

Mr. Ortiz. I don’t know. | 

(The witness displayed inability to comprehend English sufficiently 
to testify without an interpreter, and therefore Mr. F. B. Parker was 
sworn by the notary to well and truly interpret questions propounded 
into Spanish and the answers of the witness into English, and there- 
upon the witness testified through the interpreter as follows:) 

Capt. Hanson. How many Mexicans have you shipped during the 
last month, more or less? 

Mr. Ortiz. About 150 men; that is all I sent. 

Capt. Hanson. What per cent of those handled by you have you 
talked to as to why they came to this country ? 
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Mr. Ortiz. About 20 or 30. They said they haven’t got anything 
to do in Mexico. 

Capt. Hanson. It has been stated by certain people and through a 
portion of the press that certain Americans in Mexico and along the 
border have been engaged in inducing these people to come to this 
country for the purpose of exploiting them, and have led them to 
believe that they would receive high wages, etc. Now, I will ask you 
to make a statement as to just what reason these people you have 
handled came here, and whether they claim or stated that anyone im- 
portuned them to come, or assisted them in any way, and in sub- 
stance just what they told vou with reference to this matter. 

Mr. Ortiz. I don't know nothing about that. All I do is to go 
from my office outside to get these men up and send them out to work. 
They have never said to me that big wages would be paid to them if 
they would come here or not. They have no work in their own coun- 
try and they came here to get work; nobody has induced them to 
come. 

Capt. Hanson. Well, now, what did they state to vou were the con- 
ditions in their States that caused them to come to this country ? 

Mr. Orriz. They told me that they came here because there was no 
work and thev couldn't make a living: and there are a great many 
that I send off without collecting from because they haven’t got the 
money; they are destitute. 

Capt. Hanson. Did they tell you anything about a great many 
children of the poor people being naked, having no clothes? 

Mr. Ortiz. No; they haven't. 

Capt. Hanson. How did they cross the river? 

‘ty, Ortiz. I don’t know. 

Capt. Hanson. Did they state to you that anyone from this side 
of the river assisted them to cross or had anything to do with their 
voming to this country ? 

Mr. Ortiz. No. 

Capt. Hanson. Have you any agents in Mexico soliciting these 
people to come to this side? 

Mr. Ortiz. No, sir. 

Capt. TIanson. Do vou do any advertising in Mexico to bring them 
to this side? 

Mr. Orriz. No, sir: only here in San Antonio. 

Capt. Hanson. What are the general conditions in the section of 
the country, in Mexico, from which these people come? 

Mr. Ortiz. What thev have told me is that they have come to look 
for work here because they can not get anything to do in Mexico. 
I don't know how the general conditions are in Mexico. 

Capt. Tlanson. What, if any, information did vou obtain from 
these people as to why they were unable to obtain work in Mexico? 

Mr. Orriz. They have told me that Mexico is no good, because 
they can not get work, and 1f they do get work they get such small 
wages that they can not live on it or buy their grub with it. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. S. E. RIX. 


(The witness was duly sworn by the notary public.) 
Capt. Hanson. What is your name? 
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Mr. Rix. S. E. Rix. 

Capt. Hanson. What is your nationality ? 

Mr. Rix. Irish. 

Capt. Hanson. Well, you are an American? 

Mr. Rix. Yes, sir. 

(apt. Hanson. Where were you born, Mr. Rix? 

Mr. Rix. Down here in Live Oak County, Tex., about 90 miles be- 
low here. 

Capt. Hanson. What is your occupation? 

Mr. Rrx. I run a labor agency here. 

Capt. Hanson. Have you any employees in Mexico? 

Mr. Rix. No, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. Are you engaged in shipping Mexican labor to the 
interior ? 

Mr. Rrx. No, sir; only in the State. 

Capt. Hanson. Well. that is what I mean. 

Mr. Rix. Yes, sir. . 

Capt. Hanson. How many have you shipped since, for instance, 
the Ist of February, more or less? 

Mr. Rix. Oh, I don’t know; some two or three hundred I guess. 

Capt. Hanson. Can vou furnish a hist of those shipped out and 
those on file to ship out ? | 

Mr. Rix. Yes, sir. 

Capt. ITansox. Hase vou it with you? 

Mr. Rrx. I haven't it with me; no, sir. 

Capt. Tansox. You can get it? 

Mr. Rix. Yes. sir: I can show it. The inspector. Mr. Mills. and I 
were looking at it yesterday evening. 

Capt. Hanson. What per cent of those vou handled have you 
talked to as to why they came to this country ? 

Mr. Rix. Quite a few of them. sir. 

Capt. Hanson. It has been said by certain people and through 
the press that certain Americans in Mexico and along the border 
have been engaged in inducing these people to come to this country 
for the purpose of exploiting them, and have led them to believe they 
“ould receive fabulous prices for their work. Now, I will ask vou 
to make a statement as to about just what reason these people gave 
you for coming here, and whether they claimed or stated that anyone 
had importuned them to come and, in substance, just what they 
told vou with reference to this matter? 

Mr. Rix. Why, there was none of them told me that anyone in- 
duced them to come here at all. They said that they had come here 
hunting work, that there wasn’t anvthing in Mexico for them to do, 
and what thev did do there they only got 25 cents a day for, and they 
couldn't live on it, and that was the reason they came here—hunting 
verk. 

Capt. Hanson. Did they tell you anything about the general con- 
ditions in their State? 

Mr. Rix. Why, yes, sir. They would lead a person to believe that 
itis bad: they can get absolutely nothing to do over there; what 
little thev could get to do they only paid them—thev told me that 
the rich people over there, the rich Mexicans. only paid them 25 
cents a day, and they would have to live on it. That is just the state- 
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ment as they gave it to me, that the rich ones over there only paid 
them 25 cents a day and they couldn’t live over there. 

Capt. Hanson. Well, those rich people, did they state whether they 
were officiels of the Government ? 

Mr. Rıx. They did not; no, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. Did any of them state to you the condition of their 
families with reference to clothing, and food, etc. ? 

Mr. Rix. Why, no sir—only sometimes when they get here. and I 
handled them when they get here, they have absolutely nothing at all, 
or anything to eat and no clothing only just what they are dressed in, 
and they just haven’t got anything and they say that is all they 
have got. 

Capt. Hanson. Well, now, what did they tell you with reference to 
how they crossed the river? 

Mr. Rix. Well, I have asked several of them—I asked one in par- 
ticular. I think there were five or six in a bunch, they were signing the 
other morning to go to the railroad, and I asked them, I savs to one 
of them in particular—are your feet wet, did you get your feet wet? 
He says, “ No; I got wet all over.” 

Capt. Hanson. Your understanding is, though, that the skiff men 
at Laredo bring them over instead of them coming over on the bridge. 
isn’t it, from their statements? 

Mr. Rix. No, sir. I understand that thev infer by that that they 
swim the river. I have had some of them tell me that they were held 
up on the other side by guards. 

Capt. Hanson. Government guards? 

Mr. Rrx. I suppose so; they didn’t say Government guards— 
“ guardas mochos,” and they would take about half of the money they 
had from them and would turn them down and turn them over to 
somebody else, and he would turn them over to somebody else, and 
they would cross the river, and then when they got on this side some- 
body else would run into them and take everything else they had—I 
have had two or three of them tell me that they absolutely would take 
these Mexican blankets away from them. 

Capt. Hanson. Was that on this side or the other side? 

Mr. Rrx. Both sides. When they didn’t have the money to pay 
them, or anything like that they would take their blankets, some of 
them would come here—one came here with a cap on, and he said 
they had taken his hat off. taken it for part pay. 

Capt. Hanson. For crossing them over? 

Mr. Rix. Yes, sir. l 

Capt. Hanson. Where did they claim they were depredated on—on 
this side of the river, in Laredo, Tex., before they left there coming 
this way? 

Mr. Rix. No; I couldn’t answer that;.I didn't ask them that; but 
I suppose either above or below Laredo, I don’t know ; but laughing 
with them and running on, talking to them, that 1s what they would 
Say. 

Capt. Hanson. Well, did anyone state to you that anyone on this 
side of the river assisted them in crossing the river or had anything 
to do with their coming into this country ? . 

Mr. Rrx. No, sir; I asked that question two or three times; and 
there are some in the office now that are going to leave to-night, and 
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thev told me they just came hunting work, and that was all; that 
nobody advertised for them; they came just because they wanted to— 
I asked some of them I had in the office last night and this morning. 

Capt. Hanson. What portion of Mexico are these men from that 
vou talked with ? 

Mr. Rix. Well, sir, I couldn’t tell you; they are from all parts of 
Mexico. 

Capt. Hanson. Now, can you mention what States any of them 
are from? 

Mr. Rix. No, sir; I couldn’t; I didn’t ask them. 

Capt. Hanson. Most of them came from the interior, did they? 

Mr. Rix. Yes, sir; they are from the interior. I never asked 
them anything like that. 

Capt. Haxson. In your conversation with these people coming out 
of Mexico, what, if any, statements have they made indicating that 
there was an unsettled political condition which influenced the indus- 
trial conditions or their ability to get employment? 

Mr. Rix. They say they can’t do anything over there; if one side ` 
doesn’t take it away from them the others will, and they don’t know 
one from the other; sometimes they don’t know the Carranza people 
from the Villa people; they can have nothing; it is taken away from 
then—if they get a few dollars and clothing or anything, a bunch 
of those bandits will come along and take it away from them—they 
told me that the Carranza people are worse than the Villa people. 
I have had several of them tel] me that the Villa people would leave 
them something to eat, but the Carranza people will take it all. I. 
have had them tell me that—they said the Villa people would divide 
with them, but the Carranza people wouldn’t; they would take it all. 

Capt. Hanson. From the statements you have just made I infer 
ual the property owners themselves have given up any attempts to 

arm—— 

Mr. Rix. To do anything. 

Capt. Hanson. Their properties or to raise crops, for the reason 
that when they get these crops to the point of harvesting that they 
are taken away from them by some one or other of the armed factions 
in Mexico? 

Mr. Rix. Yes, sir; that is just exactly what these poor working peo- 
ple who come here say; several of them I have talked with, some of 
them I haven’t talked to, but they say they couldn’t raise anything; 
When the corn got up to roasting ears or anything lke that, they 
would come along aad cut it down and take it away; take it off. 

Capt. Hanson. And for that reason the big landowners themselves 
have abandoned any attempts to raise crops? 

Mr. Rix. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Haxson. And for that reason these people have been thrown 
out of employment? 

Mr. Rix. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Haxson. And can not get employment ? 

Mr. Rix. Yes, sir; and for that reason they have come over here. 

Capt. Hanson. Do vou know approximately how many of these 
people have come from Mexico during the last 30 or 60 days? 

Mr. Rix. I don’t know how many; I couldn’t guess at that; good- 
ne-s. there have been so many; there have been several thousand, I 
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know; I suppose there are something like a thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred in the city now; last night the street and alley places there were 
crowded; you couldn't get up or down the street at all. 

Capt. Hanson. Now, “from what they have told you, do you antici- 
pate there will be more to come? 

Mr. Rix. Oh, yes. You can go from here to Laredo and you will 
find every fifty to a hundred yards 5 and 10 in bunches coming afoot, 
besides what are coming in trucks and have money to pay their fares. 

Capt. Hanson. And the same thing exists, I suppose, on all the 
roads leading into San Antonio from the border ? 

Mr. Rix. Yes, sir. Now, I had a friend who went from here to 
Laredo the other day; he came back and stopped at the office as he 
came in—a boy that was raised with the family—and he says, “I 
never saw so many,” he says; “there will be 500 in here to-night,” 
he says; “every 100 yards I say 15, 15 or 20 in a bunch,” he savs; 
“they have a trail beat out that deep along the railroad track” 
[indicating]. 

Capt. Hanson. Now, what is the general character of these people? 

Mr. Rrx. What do you mean? 

Capt. Hanson. Well, as to being peaceable and law abiding, as to 
whether they have come here for a well- meaning purpose or other- 
wise? 

Mr. Rrx. Well, I couldn’t answer that at all; I suppose the majority 
of them come here for honest purposes. to work and to make a 
living: but still, at the same time, vou couldn’t overlook the fact that 
there is a lot of them liable to come here for anything—this low 
class of people you can not guess them at all, they can t write their 
own name and don't know a thing in the world, and there are some 
pretty well-educated people, there are some right down at the office 
right now that are well-educated people, and I can't do nothing for 
them there. 

Capt. Hanson, Well, in times past these people that you speak of 
as well-educated and high-class must have been prosperous and well 
to do people in Mexico? 

Mr. Rix. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. And have lost their property through heavy 
charges placed on them by taxation and otherwise by the officials 
of Mexico? 

Mr. Rrx. Yes. sir. Some of them might come up here and talk 
to you—one of them is a stenographer and well educated, vou may 
get a whole lot of information from them. 

Capt. Hanson. He is here? 

Mr. Rix. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. Seeking a position? 

Mr. Rrx. Well, he is just fooling around the office there, he asked 
for a position, and he didn’t know where to go. 

Capt. Hanson. Is he from the interior? 

Mr. Rrx. I don’t know. I never asked him. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. ROSCOE C. BURBANK. 


(Witness was dulv sworn by the notary public.) 
Capt. Wanson. What is your name? 
Mr. Burnank. Roscoe C. Burbank. 
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Capt. Hanson. You are a member of the firm of the Garza Labor 
agency! 

Mr. Burspanxk. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. What is your nationality ? 

Mr. Burpank. American. 

Capt. Hanson. Where were you born? 

Mr. Bernanx. Laredo, Tex. 

Capt. Hanson. And your occupation? 

Mr. Burranx. Railroad conductor. 

Capt. Hanson. No; but your occupation is labor agent now, 
isn't it? 

Mr. Burnank. Yes, sir; labor agent. 

Capt. Hanson. Are you engaged in shipping Mexican labor to the 
interior ? 

Mr. BursanKk. Interior, where? 

Capt. Hanson. Well, out of San Antonio? 

Mr. Burpanx. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. Have you any employees in Mexico? 

Mr. Borsank. I have not. 

Capt. Hanson. Do you do any advertising in Mexico? 

Mr. Burnanx. I do not. 

Capt. Hanson. About how many laborers have you shipped out 
since February 1, say? 

Mr. Bernanx. Let’s see—I shipped the month of February 1,200, 
including men, women, and children. 

Capt. Hanson. From this place? 

Mr. Bursank. From this place; yes, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. How many did you ship from Laredo? 

Mr. Bursank. I don’t know, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. How many did you ship from Houston? 

Mr. Brrnank. I couldn’t say, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. But you have labor agencies, branches in each one 
of those cities? 

Mr. Burnanx. Yes, sir; branches in Laredo, and one in Houston. 

Capt. Hanson. How many did you ship in March? 

Mr. Berpank. In March? I haven’t figured it up, Captain. 

Capt. Hanson. Well, approximately, how many? 

Mr. Bornank. Well, I have shipped about 500—450 or 500, some- 
where along there. 

Capt. Hanson. How did you get in touch with these people—you 
say you employ no people in Mexico to line them up! 

Mr. Brrrank. No, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. Or advertise for them? 

Mr. Bernann. No, sir. l 

Capt. Hanson. How did they get to your office here, how did you 
get in touch with them? 

Mr. Brrnanx. Well, Captain, they make the rounds of the differ- 
ent offices in San Antonio, and wherever you offer them the best 
proposition, and they think you are telling the truth in regard to 
Wages and where they are going, and so on, they will stay right there. 
They make the rounds of every office in San Antonio, you can see 
them in bunches, they have what they call a leader, a man who has 
been in this country before, and he is the one that brings them over— 
sometimes they come in bunches of 15, 16, 18, and 20; there is just 
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one man as the leader, a labor agent can pick out the leader, they 
are just like a bunch of sheep, if you can get the leader they will 
follow him right on. 

Capt. Hanson. And these leaders are the ones who have been in 
this country before? 

Mr. Burnank. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. And they are the ones that are piloting these men 
to your office? 

Ir. Bursanx. Yes, isr. 

Capt. Hanson. Seeking employment? 

Mr. Burpank. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. Do they bring them from Mexico? 

Mr. Burnanx. They bring them right over from Mexico, right 
from their own pueblo—their own town—like if you see bunches of 
16 or 18 they don’t want to separate, they want to go together, and 
if you can’t send them together they don’t want to go. 

Capt. Hanson. These people, the leaders, are they employed by 
any one? 

Mr. Bursanx. No, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. They just assist their friends to get work? 

Mr. Burnank. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. Do these people get a rake off? 

Mr. Burnank. No, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. Or do they charge anything? 

Mr. Burnank. Well, I don’t know; I couldn’t say. 

Capt. Hanson. Not to your knowledge? 

Mr. Burnanx. Not to my knowledge. 

Capt. Hanson. Well, what per cent of those handled by you have 
you talked to as to why they came to this country ? 

Mr. Bersank. Well, I don’t know, I never asked them. 

Capt. Hanson. You did not talk to them? 

Mr. Brraank. No, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. It has been stated by certain people and through 
a portion of the press that certain Americans in Mexico and along 
the border have been engaged in inducing these people to come to 
this country for the purpose of exploiting them, have led them to 
believe that they would receive fabulous wages, etc., for their work. 
Now, I will ask you to make a statement as to what these people gave 
you for coming here, and whether they claimed or stated that any one 
importuned them to come, and, in substance, just what they told 
vou in reference to this matter? 

Mr. Burnanx. I haven’t asked them, Captain; I don’t know. 

Capt. Hanson. You did not ask them anything about the condi- 
tions? 

Mr. Burpank. I never have; no, sir; never have. 

Capt. Hanson. You did not ask them where they came from ? 

Mr. Burrank. No, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. Do you know how they crossed the river? 

Mr. Burnank. No, sir; I don't. 

Capt. Hanson. They made no statement to you? 

Mr. Burrank. No. I never asked them. 

Capt. Hanson. Ilow many do you think have come to San An- 
tonio since the 1st of February up to the present time? 
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Mr. Bursanx. Well, I have shipped about 1,600 or 1,700. I 
couldn't say how many the other offices have shipped. 

Capt. Hanson. Well, you can approximate it, can’t you? You 
have a general idea how many have been here; you know about how 
the business is run, how many was in here since the Ist of February? 

Mr. Bursank. It is hard to say, Captain. 

Capt. Hansox. How many are here now, of Mexicans recently ar- 
rived from Mexico? 

Mr. Bursank. Well, I only have 29 on my list to send out to-day. 

Capt. Hanson. Well, you have your men out around? 

Mr. Burpank. No, sir. I hardly ever leave the office. I have only 
one man working for me and he works in the office. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. THOMAS HART. 


(Witness was duly sworn by the notary public.) 

Capt. Hanson. What is your name? 

Mr. Hart. Thomas Hart. 

Capt. Hanson. What is your nationality ? 

Mr. Harr. My nationality? I am an American citizen. 

Capt. Hanson. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Harr. Chauffeur. l 

Capt. Hanson. For whom? 

Mr. Harr. Service car. I am driving a car for Mr. Reyna. 

Capt. Hanson. Do you work for Mr. Ortiz, as chauffeur for him, 
of the labor agency ? 

Mr. Harr. Why, he hires my car in the evenings to go up to the 
station and deliver people. 

Capt. Hanson. You have talked to a great many of these Mexi- 
cans coming out of Mexico, that these labor agencies are sending 
to the interior ? 

Mr. Harr. Why, yes, sir; I have been talking to some of them. 

Capt. Hanson. Well! to just a few or a great many of them? 

Mr. Harr. Well. a few of them; sometimes I sit in the car there 
and they go and talk to me, have conversations with me. 

Capt. B You know it has been said by certain people and 
through a portion of the press that the Americans in Mexıco and 
along the border have been inducing these people to come to Texas, 
to this country, for the purpose of exploiting them, and have led 
them to believe that they would receive fabulous wages for their 
work. Now, I will ask you to make a statement as to just what rea- 
son these people that you have talked to gave you for coming here, 
and whether they claimed or said that anyone brought them over 
here or even induced them to come. 

Mr. Harr. Why, this is the way they came here: Some of these 
people that came from Mexico to work here, why, they go back 
there. and they get pretty good money in their work and they tell 
them they make good money here, and that is the way they come— 
they tell them that they are making good wages out here, are paid 
good wages, and everything, and that is the way these people talk; 
why, they are leaving Mexico to come to work out here, because 
they say over there if they raise up a crop either the Carranza people 
or the Villa people will take the crop away from them, and their 
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money and everything and don’t leave nothing to them; that is 
the way it is. 

Capt. Hanson. They state to you then that the conditions where 
they came from are very bad and it is impossible for them to make 
a living? 

Mr. Hart. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. So that they come to this country to get guaranties 
for their life and property? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. For better wages! 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir; because they don’t treat them right over there, 
they say they don’t get work enough to make their living and dress 
themselves up. 

Capt. Hanson. Well, isn’t it a fact that they have said to you on 
many occasions that the children of the poor people were naked, 
they didn’t even have clothes to wear? 

Mr. Harr, Yes, sir; I have heard that several times, several of 
them told me that. 

Capt. Hanson. That the children didn’t have any—— 

Mr. Harr. Didn’t have any clothes. 

Capt. Hanson. That they were naked. Just like they came into 
the world ¢ : 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir; some naked—not all of them, but several 
of them. 

Capt. Hanson. Do you have any idea as to the number of Mexicans 
that have come into this country ? 

Mr. Hart. No, sir; I don’t know. 

Capt. Hanson. Well, are there a great many or quite a few ? 

Mr. Hart. Oh, there are a good many all right—there are a good 
many have been in here already. 

Capt. Hanson. Would you suppose that there had been as many 
as 8.000 or 10,000 who have come from Mexico, out of all the different 
points along the border, during the last 60 days? 

Mr. Hart. Why, there have been a great many, but I don’t exactly 
know how many, and never paid much attention—but there has been 
over 5,000 I think, something like that. 

Capt. Hanson. The city of San Antonio is full of them isn’t it? 

Mr. Harr. Oh, yes; there are lots of them here. 

Capt. Hanson. And there has been for several weeks? 

Mr. Harr. And there has been for several wecks, yes, sir; they 
have been looking for jobs, for work, they have sent them out. 

Capt. Hanson. Well, from your conversations with them, would 
you conclude that there were a great many more coming? 

Mr. Harr, Yes, sir; that is what they tell me, they tell me some are 
coming on the road, walking. 

Capt. Hanson. Do they tell you how they cross the river? 

Mr. Harr. No; they never did tell me. 

Capt. Hanson. Did you hear any of them say that any one from 
this side of the river had gotten across or had anything to do with 
bringing them into this country? 

Mr. Harr. No, sir; they never did tell me anything. 

Capt. Hanson. You did not ask them that question? 

Mr. Harr. No, sir; I never did ask them anything like that. 
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Capt. Hanson. Did you hear them express an opinion or a fear 
that there was going to be another revolution down there over the 
presidential election, or anything like that ? 

Mr. Hart. Why, sir, I never heard them; they never did say any- 
thing about that; they just told me they came here to make their 
living better and work, because they can’t make their living over 
there. 

Capt. Hanson. What reason did they give as to why they believed 
they could get better wages and more work here than in Mexico? 

Mr. Hart. On account of some fellows that go over there from 
here—they have money in their pockets and dress themselves better. 

Capt. Hanson. That is, their own people who have been over here 
and gone back? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir; their own people who have been over here and 
gone back there; ves, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. M. L. OSBORN. 


(The witness was duly sworn by the notary public.) 

Capt. Hanson. What is your name? 

Mr. Osporn. M. L. Osborn. 

Capt. Haxson. What is your nationality, Mr. Osborn ? 

Mr. Ossory. I am an American. 

Capt. Hanson. Where were you born? 

Mr. Ossorn. Down here in Oakville, Live Oak County. 

Capt. Hanson. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Ossory. Labor agent. 

Capt. Hanson. You are engaged in shipping Mexican labor to the 
interior? 

Mr. Osporn. Yes, sir; Mexican labor exclusively, you may say; 
very few Americans I ship. 

Capt. Hanson. About irok many have you shipped since Feb- 
tuary 1? 

Mr. Osnorx. Why, I don’ know. 

Capt. Hanson. Approximately ? 

Mr. Osrorn. Oh, about three or four hundred, I guess. __ 

Capt. Hanson. Would it be convenient for you to furnish us a 
list of those men ? 

Mr. Osporn. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. And the States they are from? 

Mr. Ossory. Yes, sir; I can get that book; I don’t know whether 
I could get the States they are from or not, but more than likely I 
can; F will send you a list of it. Do you want the women and chil- 
dren, too? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir; all of them. 

Mr. Ossorn. All of them? Yes, sir; I will get it out. 

Capt. Hanson. Have you any employees in Mexico looking for 
these laborers? 

Mr. Ossory. No, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. Do you do any advertising in Mexico? 

Mr. Osporn. No, sir. No, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. You have nothing to do with those laborers until 
ney get to San Antonio, or until after they have crossed the 
Tiver 
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Mr. Ossorn. After they get here to San Antonio, that is all; I 
have no one working with me except Garza there in the office; that 
is all. 

Capt. Hanson. Well, now, what percentage of those that have 
been handled by you and others. that have been around your office, 
have you talked to as to why they came to this country? 

Mr. Ossory. Well, for the last two or three weeks I have talked 
to all of them—nearly all of them. 

Capt. Hanson. It has been reported through the press and by 
others that certain Americans and others were engaged in bringing 
them in here to exploit them. What do you know about that? 

Mr. Ossory. Not a thing in the world. : 

Capt. Hanson. They have not said anything to you? 

Mr. Ossory. No, sir. They state right the opposite. 

Capt. Hanson. What did they state with reference to that matter? 

Mr. Osnorn. About why they came here? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes. 

Mr. Ossory. Well, nearly all the same; they have heard about the 
work in the United States in several different ways; that during 
these war times we shipped something like six or seven thousand to 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co.; that is, I did myself, to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co.; they went to New York, finally to Philadelphia; 
they went to different parts in the North; they made good wages; 
they went back to Mexico; they told their people about it; they 
came back and I shipped them again—I have shipped the same man 
three or four times, that made visits to Mexico, and he came back 
and we sent him. I have also made shipments to Michigan Sugar 
Co.—San Antonio to Michigan—and, just to illustrate, there was a 
man in my office last week who lives here with his family, and he 
said it was the most money that he thought he would ever sce; why, 
they paid him one time $500 for his work, for him and his family, 
and the next time it was $400, and he came back here with $900 clear 
: money; well, he takes that and goes to Mexico. comes back and 
brings some of his comrades and friends, and they take it them- 
selves; and it has gotten to be regular talk to come to the United 
States and getting good wages. Of course, they don’t know but 
what this war is still going on, I guess, and labor is going to be 
very scarce, they think. 

Capt. Hanson. What do they state to you with reference to con- 
ditions from whence they come? 

3 an Osnorn. Well. I talked to a good many; they say it is awful 
ad. 

Capt. Haxsox. Well, explain more or less what they have told 
you with reference to conditions? 

Mr. Osporn. Well, now, when they lived in the little communities 
over there—it seems like a great many of them lived in a small 
community—and in these places beans and corn are very high; I 
think one of them told me they paid 60 cents a kilo; about that was 
the price of beans over there, and they are very high, and there it 
takes about $1 a day, and a man with a family, he says it is impos- 
sible to get any meat, and they just have to live the very best they 
can and starve with hunger, and they live in any manner thev can. 
One man told me—well, I know this to be a fact, because I read his 
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letter—he came over here; he stole two burros that they loaned him 
over there in the State of Guanajuato to do a little hauling; he 
stole those two burros and gets to Laredo and then gets to San 
Antonio, and when he gets to San Antonio he writes the woman 
who owns the burros a letter, asking her to please stop the prosecu- 
tion, as he is going to send the money to pay for them, as his family 
was starving and he had to take these burros in order to get to 
Laredo and get here, and I mailed that letter for him back to her. 

Capt. Hanson. Did you hear any of them state anything about 
being naked or no clothes to wear? 

Mr. Osporn. Oh, ves. A fellow yesterday we asked about that; 
he said vou eould go into a house there any place and you could 
see the children with paper around them, and some of them without 
any paper around them, and some without any clothes at all, but 
Just rags: that is their tale. I heard a good deal of what the news- 
papers state, the San Antonio Express and Evening News, but I 
never paid any attention to it; I know more about it than they, I 
think. and I didn’t reply to any of it. 

Capt. Hanson. Well, then, is it a fact from what they tell you 
that they came here because they are nearly starved to death? 

Mr. Ossory. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. And because economic conditions in that country 
were unbearable? 

Mr. Osporn. Yes, sir; that is what they tell now. 

Capt. Hanson. Well, who do they say depredates on them there? 

Mr. Ossorn. Why, I have talked to some, more or less; they 
stated that some of those big haciendas there, they let them plant a 
crop of corn and if they will plant 8 or 10 acres and get it up in 
roasting ears a bunch of Carranza soldiers would come along and 
just take it all and give them a piece of paper, and just tell them 
that Col. So-and-So took it, and they would chop it down and feed 
it to their horses and leave them in that condition, and they are 
very glad to get off with their lives; they say they can’t say any- 
thing back to them at all. 

Capt. Hanson. If they do, do they kill them? 

Mr. Ossorn. Sure. l 

Capt. Hanson. Can you approximate how many people have en- 
tered the United States from Mexico during the last 60 days—just 
a rough guess from what you have seen and heard? , 

Mr. Ossory. Well, it would only be a guess, Captain; I don’t 
know, I couldn’t hardly say, but I wouldn’t be surprised if it 
wouldn’t go up to about 75,000. 

Capt. TRON Seventy-five thousand? 

Mr. Osporn. Yes, sir; I think so—oh, I don’t know, it would be 
just an approximate guess, you know. 

Capt. Hanson. What class of people are these laborers that have 
come in here from Mexico, with reference as to why they came, and 
as to whether they are peaceful, law-abiding citizens that have come 
here for work or come here for other purposes? 

Mr. Osporn. Oh, these people that we have here now, they are a 
harmless class of people; they could have no other purpose. 

Capt. Hanson. They are ignorant? 
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Mr. Osporn. They are ignorant; they could have no other pur- 

ose; they couldn't harm us, the first money that they get they send 
it right back home to their wives. 

Capt. Hanson. Is it their intention to bring their families here 
as soon as they get money to send for them? 

Mr. Osporn. A good many of them; yes, sir. In picking out a 

ood bunch of laborers for a man I make it a purpose to ask them 
if they are married or single; if he is a married man and has a 
family at home in Mexico I am confident that he is in need—that 
his family is in need. and this man will go and stay with this man in 
order to send money back; I make it a habit of taking those with 
families, that have the families back at home hungry, because they 
will undertake or naturally want to do some good service for the 
man I am furnishing them to. 

Capt. Hanson. What did they tell you with reference to crossing 
the river into this country; what are their statements with reference 
to that? 

Mr. Osporn. Well, I have been told by some of them that they 
wade the river. 

Capt. Hanson. Wade the river? 

Mr. Osporn. Yes, sir; that they get across without paying their 
$8; I have been told by others that they have to pay a man in Mexico 
$4, and I have been told by others that they paid a man in Mexico 
$4 to show them how to get across the river, and when they get to 
the river on the other side another man told them—a Mexican—told 
them he had to have a dollar, and if they didn’t have it, he would 
have to collect what he could. 

Capt. Hanson. Were they officials? 

Mr. Ossory. Well, I don’t know; somebody with a gun on; they 
didn’t know anything but that he has a gun on; it might not be 
an oflicial, I don’t know; they call him an official, and they get him 
across the river that way. have been told also by some of them 
that it cost them more to get across the river that way than it does 
to pay $8 head tax, but they had been told by people on the other 
side that they can not get across the river, because they can not read 
and write, or there is some defect in the eye, and they tell them it 
would cost them more to swim the river than it would to come across 
on the bridge, but this is done on the other side of the river. 

Capt. Hanson. Done by Mexican citizens? 

Mr. Osrorn. Yes, sir. 

Capt. HWansonx. And not by Americans? 

Mr. Osporn. No, no: they pay the Americans as soon as they get 
here: not an American tries to rob any Mexican here, or even skin 
him here; it is done by Mexicans from Mexico; no Americanized 
Mexican will try to do that. 

Capt. Hanson, What class are they, as a rule; what age people 
are they? 

Mr. Osporn. Some are old; some of them are 55 or 60 years old: 
but on the average I should say they are about 30 or 353; there are 
some of them over the middle age, and middle-aged people; you 
might say on an average about the middle age. 

Capt. Hanson. But as a rule they are able-bodied workmen ? 
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Mr. Ossorn. Yes, sir; all of these latest people coming over are 
nearly all single men, those coming alone and leaving their families 
there. 

Capt. Hanson. Have you talked with any of them as to the politi- 
cal conditions in Mexico, their belief in and fear of another revolu- 
tion there as the result of the pending presidential election ? 

Mr. Ossory. Yes, sir; I tried to find out something about that. 
but they wouldn’t talk on the subject, and we asked them they 
didnt know who the President of Mexico was, they didn’t seem to 
know—this class that is here now don’t seem to know about how it 
is: it seems like they don’t know. I asked them who the judge was 
where they lived and they didn’t know his name. 

Capt. Hanson. What State are these people mostly from? 

Mr. Osporn. The States of Michoacan and Jalisco and Guana- 
juato, the most of them. 

Capt. Hanson. And very few from the border States? 

Mr. Osporn. Yes, sir; very few from the border States. They 
come and go all the time. You mean now what these people that are 
here lately are? 

Capt. Hansox. Yes, sir; that is, the recent influx? 

Mr. Osporn. Yes, sir; from the States of Guanajuato and Jalisco 
and Michoacan. 

Capt. Hanson. And you never heard any of them say that they 
were brought over here by propaganda put out by Americans or 
people on this side of the river? 

Mr. Ossory. No, sir; they say they were not. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. C. CAMPA. 


(The witness was duly sworn by the notary public and testified 
through the interpreter, Mr. F. B. Parker.) 

Capt. Hanson. What is your name? 

Mr. Campa. C. Campa. i 

Capt. Hanson. What is your nationality ? 

Mr. Campa. Mexican. 


Mr. Caspa. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. How many have you shipped since February 1? 

Mr. Campa, About 600 since the Ist day of February. 
Capt. Hanson. Where were these people from mostly—what 
States { 

Mr. Campa. Guanajuato, Jalisco, and Michoacan. 

Capt. Hanson. There was very few of them from the border 
States? 

Mr. Campa. Very few. 

Capt. Hanson. It has been stated by certain people, and through 
the press and otherwise, that Americans and Mexicans from this 
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on of the river have been bringing these people across to exploit 
them. 

Mr. Campa. It is not true. 

Capt. Hanson. What percentage of the people that you have 
shipped out of here have you talked to? 

Mr. Campa. Mighty near all of them. 

Capt. Hanson. What did they state to you were the conditions in 
Mexico? 

Mr. Campa. Very bad; because the people pay them wages of 20 
cents a day and give them a peck of corn. 

Capt. Hanson. Did they state the condition of their families as 
to clothing, or the condition of the poor people as to clothing ? 

Mr. Campa. In those small villages everyone has left thoreAiie 
workingmen—on account of the authorities abusing them. 

Capt. Hanson. Abusing their families. 

Mr. Campa. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. Is it a fact that a sient many children of the poor 
Sent in Mexico, in that country from which these people came, are 
naked, without clothes? 

Mr. Campa. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. Has the political situation in Mexico anything to 
do with their coming here? 

Mr. Campa. Yes; because those people are against Carranza’s gov- 
ernment. 

Capt. Hanson. Well, do you understand from that that the Car- 
ranza Government has made it so unbearable for them to live there 
that they will have to get out? 

Mr. Campa. Yes; because his own officers abuse them—the Car- 
ranza officers abuse them. 

Capt. Hanson. What party, in your opinion, do these people favor 
in Mexico? 

Mr. Campa. Obregon. 

Capt. Hanson. Do these people that have come to this country 
fear a revolution, a new revolution, from the elections that are 
pending? 

Mr. Campa. That is the rumor in Mexico. 

Capt. Hanson. And that is one of the reasons that they come 
here? 

Mr. Campa. That is the reason they come. 

Capt. Hanson. An another is that they are badly treated there? 

Mr. Campa, The soldiers abuse them. 

Capt. Hanson. Do the soldiers abuse their women folks? 

Mr. Campa. They certainly do; they all abuse the families. 

Capt. Hanson. And these people have no recourse; they are afraid 
to sav anything or do anything? 

Mr. Campa. If they do make a complaint, they don’t listen to them. 
I know people have pawned what little they have to come here, to 
get money to come to the United States. 

Capt. Hanson. Have you any employees in Mexico? 

Mr. Campa. No, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. Do you do any advertising in Mexico? 

Mr. Campa. No, sir. 
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Capt. Hanson. And you have nothing to do with the people until 
they get to this side of the river? 

Mr. Campa. I don’t have anything to do with them until they get 
here to San Antonio. | 

Capt. Hanson. It is not true that you have people in Mexico send- 
ing people over here to exploit them ? : 

Mr. Campa. No, sir; it is not true. 

Capt. Hanson. From your intercourse with people from Mexico 
of all classes during the last several months, does about the same 
condition exist over the interior points of Mexico as these people 
state ¢ 

Mr. Campa. Those are the sufferers, those in the interior of Mexico 
are the ones that suffer on account of abuses. 

Capt. Hanson. Do you believe that the Carranza Government 
can ever bring law and order and peace and prosperity to Mexico? 

Mr. Castra, No, sir; it can not. 

Capt. Hanson. Have you any information as to how these people 
cross the river into the United States from Mexico? 

Mr. Campa. They bring money, when they get to the other side of 
Laredo, for instance the Carranza officers over there take it away 
from them, get it from them, they tell them over there on the other 
sile, they get them off on the side and tell them if they don’t give 
them what they have got they will put them in the army in Laredo— 
the Mexicans tell them that. 

Capt. Hanson. You are positive that Carranza officers and officials 
are doing that on the other side of the river? 

Mr. Camera. Yes, sir; that is what they do with the poor people 
that have a little money; most of them are ignorant; they scare them 
up into giving what they have got, they will take everything, 
blankets and everything else—if they have a fine blanket why they 
take that away from them; when they get to the office here they 
are broke and tell their stories of how they got broke and who takes 
their money, then I give them something to eat. 

Capt. Hanson. Generally speaking, what are the conditions with 
reference to law and order in Mexico and in the entire Republic in 
the portions of the Republic that Carranza is in charge of, is it safe 
or is it otherwise ? 

Mr. Campa, These people get about 50 cents a day, and then after 
they get their pay, why, these soldiers will get hold of them and 
take it away from them; they get work and get paid about 50 cents. 

Capt. Hanson. Then we are to understand that in your opinion 
va = very little law and order in the interior of the Republic of 

exico? 

Mr. Campa. Yes, sir; that is the reason they come to the United 
“tates, because they get $2 a day and get enough to eat and some- 
thing to put on themsel ves—clothes—and have guarantees. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. V. V. BRYANT. 


Witness was duly sworn by the notary public. 
Capt. Haxson. What is your name? 
Mr. Bryant. V. V. Bryant. 
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Capt. Hanson. What is your nationality ? 

Mr. Bryant. American. 

Capt. Hanson. Where were you born ? 

Mr. Bryant. I was born in Alabama. 

Capt. Hanson. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Bryant. Well, E am in the employ of the Hutt Contra: ting 
Co., and local manager in San Antonio. 

Capt. Hanson. Where are their headquarters? 

Mr. Bryant. Kansas City. 

Capt. Hanson. Have you or this construction company any em- 
ployees in Mexico? 

Mr. Bryant. No, sir; we have not. 

Capt. Hanson. You are engaged in shipping Mexican labor to the 
interior, to your company ? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. Mr. Bryant, you do no advertising in Mexico? 

Mr. Bryant. None whatever. 

Capt. Hanson. About how many laborers have you handled since 
the Ist of February, sav? 

Mr. Bryant. Since February 1, the last month, we shipped 1,214 
from San Antonio. 

Capt. Wanson. And this month? 

Mr. Bryant. This month, why, we have shipped about 800. 

Capt. Hanson. Can you furnish lists of those shipped out and 
those on file? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. You will do that, will you? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. We supplied Mr. Jennings, at Austin, State 
Labor Commissioner. 

Capt. Hanson. You speak Spanish? 

Mr. Bryant. Not fluently. 

Capt. Hanson. But enough to understand it and get along with 
them? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. i 

Capt. HaNson. Now, what percentage of those that you have been 
handling have you talked to as to why they came to this country ? 

Mr. Bryant. We have talked with the majority of them. 

Capt. Hanson. It has been said by certain people and through 
the press that Americans in Mexico and along the border have been 
engaged in inducing these people to come to this country for the 
purpose of exploiting them, and have led them to believe they would 
receive fabulous wages, ete. Now, I will ask you to make a statement 
just as to what these people give as their reasons as to why thev came 
here, and whether thev claim or state that anvone importuned them 
to come, and in substance, just what they told you in reference to 
this matter? 

Mr. Bryant. Well, it might be summed up this way: The intoler- 
able conditions in Mexico, that they were starved, and that they 
came to the United States to better themselves. 

Capt. Haxsox. What do they say as to conditions in the State? 

Mr. Bryant. Very bad. 

Capt. Hanson. In what way, Mr. Bryant? 
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Mr. Bryant. That they could not make a living; that they were 
starving. 

Capt. Hanson. Well, why? | 

Mr. Bryant. They were underpaid, their wages, their wage rate. 
was very low; they are paid 30 to 60 cents a day, and they were not: 
able to live on that amount. 

Capt. Hanson. Did they state to you who depredated on them;_. 
ec one of people, or who was to blame for the bad conditions 
there ! 

Mr. Bryant. In the majority of cases they never said, they just 
told me the general conditions of the country. We have talked with 
a great many men, and we have asked them in particular to compare 

resent conditions with the conditions under Diaz, and in the ma- 
jority of instances they have stated that under the Diaz régime they 
were paid an average of about 30 cents a day, but their living con- 
ditions were better; and even now they are paid more in proportion, 
but still they are unable to make a living. 

Capt. Hanson. They seemed to be satisfied with the Diaz régime 
and with the treatment that they received at that time? 

Mr. Bryant. It seems so; yes, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. And, now, under the present conditions they are 
very much dissatisfied ? 

Mr. Bryant. In the majority of cases, in talking with these men, 
they have stated that conditions have grown worse, and are growing 
worse all the time, and they had hoped that conditions would settle 
down to where it would be possible for them to make a living and 
to remain in the country, but that conditions are steadily growing: 
worse, and that they are leaving Mexico because they want to make 
a living. You might say that is a summary of our talk with the 
laborers every day. 

Capt. Hanson. Have they made any statements to you with refer- 
o the mistreatment of their woman folks or their families over 
there? 

Mr. Bryant. Some of them; yes, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. And who do they claim were depredating on their 
women folks and families? 

Frias Bryant. Well, some claimed it was soldiers—Government sol- 
iers. 

Capt. Hanson. Carranza soldiers? 

Mr. Bryant. Carranza soldiers; some by various bandits and out- 
laws, they didn’t know just what faction they belonged to, all they 
knew was they were bandits depredating the country. 

Capt. Hanson. Would you gather from what they told you that 
conditions, economically and in every other way, were very bad where 
thev came from ? 

Mr. Bryanr. Yes, sir; very bad; and they have stated, a great 
many have, that the women folks and children were practically 
naked, they had no clothing—the small amount of wages that they 
had made was not sufficient to buy the necessary clothing, and some 
of the men themselves show very plainly that their own condition is. 
not very much better. 

Capt. Hanson. What class of people are these; are they good, law- 
abiding class and able-bodied ? ‘ 
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Mr. Bryant. They seem to be, more so than usual—that is, com- 
pared with previous years. 

Capt. Hanson. They are a better class of laborers than have been 
coming out during the last few years? 

Mr. Bryant. Y es, sir; we consider them so. 

Capt. Hanson. Did they make any statement to you as to how they 
crossed the river into the United States? 

Mr. Bryant. Some of them; some claimed that they paid their 
head tax, others claimed that they waded the river, some claimed that 
they paid the Mexican runners, they call them, on the other side of 
the border to move them across the river—that is, some of them told 
us they paid $2 to $4 in order to get across the river. 

Capt. Hanson. Did any of them make a statement in regard to be- 
ing held up across on the other side of the river? ot 

Mr. Bryant. Some of them on the other side of the river. ~ 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir; on the other side of the river? 

Mr. Bryant. Some of them, and stated they had been turned 
back, but this was in a very few instances; the majority of them 
stated that they were not molested. 

Capt. Haxson. Did any of them make any statement to you that 
they were assisted to cross the river by any Americans or Mexicans 
on this side? 

Mr. Bryanr. On this side; no, sir. We have talked with them; 
we have asked them particularly on this point, just from one stand- 
point: We wanted to know, and not that we thought that would 
justify it, or anything like that, but just for our own satisfaction, we 
asked them that question. None whatever has stated that he was 
assisted on this side. 

Capt. Hanson. And the statement made by certain interested 
people and a portion of the press that Americans have been engaged 
in this Sola business is untrue to the best of your knowledge and 
belief ? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. What are the railroads paving these laborers? 

Mr. Bryant. Thirty-seven cents an hour, eight-hour day, $2.96 a 
day. 

Capt. Haxsox. Do they furnish transportation from San Antonio 
to wherever you send them, or is that deducted from their wages? 

Mr. Bryant. Nothing is deducted from their wages; transporta- 
tion is furnished from San Antonio to the point of work and a re- 
turn pass within four months to San Antonio, after a laborer has 
worked four months. 

Capt. Haxson. Do you furnish them their box cars to live in, too, 
on top of that. - 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. Now, that is not clear, that $2.96; they are 
charged 90 cents a day for board; that includes their board, their 
bed and their quarters; they clear $2.06 a day. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. W. J. LEWIS. 


The witness was duly sworn by the notary public. 
Capt. Hansox. What is your name? 


Mr. Lewis. W. J. Lewis. 
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Capt. Hanson. Where were you born? 

Mr. Lewis. Brownsville, Tex. 

Capt. Hanson. Do you speak Spanish ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. Fluently ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Lewis. I am labor agent. 

Capt. Hanson. Have you any employees in Mexico? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. Do you do any advertising in Mexico? 

Mr. Lewrs. No, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. How many laborers have you shipped since Feb- 
ruary 1, to interior points? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, it is between 250 and 300. . 

Capt. Hanson. Can you furnish a list of those shipped out and 
those on file? 

Mr. Lewis. I can this evening, Mr. Hanson. 

Capt. Hanson. Well, all right. 

Mr. Lewis. I have got a man working on it now. 

Capt. Hanson. What percentage of those handled by you have 
vou talked to as to why they came to this country ? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, not very many of them, sale what I hear them 
say: I didn’t hardly ever ask them why they came here. 

Capt. Hanson. You hear them talking around the place? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. In handling them? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. Well, it has been stated by certain people and 
through the press that certain Americans in Mexico antl along the 
lorder have been active in inducing these people to come to this 
country for the purpose of exploiting them, robbing them, and have 
lel them to believe that they would receive fabulous wages, etc. I 
will now ask you to make a statement as to what reason these people 
give for coming here, and whether they claim or state that anyone 
brought them over or importuned them to come, and, in substance, 
state what thev told you in reference to this matter. 

Mr. Lewis. Well. I have heard them say that conditions were bad 
down there; they don’t make any wages, I have heard them talk— 
they make 2 bits a dav and 3 pecks of corn, those are the only 
wages thev got, and half the time they don’t give them any meat 
or hardly anything to eat, and the conditions are so they couldn't 
plant: if they did raise a crop, why, somebody would come and take it 
from them. 

Capt. Hanson. Well, who would take it away from them? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, they didn’t say who, but some one would come 
around and knock them out of it; they couldn’t make anything, 
conldn't make a living. 

Capt. Hanson. Did you hear them state as to the condition of their 
families and children and the condition of the poor people in their 
country, as to clothing? ` 
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Mr. Lewis. Well, they said clothing was very hard to get, couldn't 
hardly get any clothing. 

Capt. Hanson. And their children are naked? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, some are naked that I have seen come from 
there—that is, that I have seen here in San Antonio. 

Capt. Hanson. Did they tell you how they got over the river? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. You don’t know anything about that? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir. 

Capt. Hanson. You never did hear any of them claim that they 
were brought over here by Americans or Mexicans from this side 
of the river, did you? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 8, 1920. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
— Washington, D. C. 
Testimony taken at Washington, D. C., April 8, 1920, by Francis 
J. Kearful, esq., in pursuance of an order of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM STRAUBE. 


(The witness was sworn by Mr. Kearful.) 

Mr. KearFrut. What is vour name? 

Mr. SrravUBE. William Straube. 

Mr. KeEaRFUL. Where do you live? 

Mr. StrRAUBE. Downers Grove, Ill. - 

Mr. KEARFUL. Are you an American citizen ? 

Mr. STRAUBE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Native born ? 

Mr. SrRAUBE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KearFu.. What is your occupation ? 

; Mr. STRAUBE. I call myself a constructive pioneer; primarily a 
armer. 

Mr. KearruL. To what extent have you been engaged in business 
in Mexico ? 

Mr. STRAUBE. I went there first in 1898 on a tour of inspection. I 
Was in business at that time manufacturing the Straube pianos. I 
subsequently sold that out in March, 1902, and went down there to 
make investments. 

Mr. KearFut. How did you happen to go to Mexico? 

Mr. SrrauBe. It is along story. It starts back when I was going 
to Catholic school, when a Catholic priest told us some fairy stories 
about Mexico, and the pictures I saw in my geography always had a 
sort of alluring effect on me, and I remembered it, and when I was 
at leisure I took the notion to go to Mexico. . 

Mr. KEARFUL. You went down there and found those alluring pic- 
lures were not overdrawn ? 

Mr. Srrause. No, sir; the ones the Catholic priest told us of, yes; 
but the ones in the geography, no. 

Mr. KEARFUL. at did you do in Mexico then ? 

Mr. StrrauBe. Invested in lands. 

Mr. Kearrun. To what extent and where? 

Mr. STRAUBE. Myself and two others first bought the Pacheco es- 
tate. at Motogrongo, in the State of Vera Cruz. We bought the 
Pacheco estate, which consisted of 165,000 acres, and we paid $300,000 
in gold for it. 
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Mr. KEAaRFUL. What else did you buy? 

Mr. StrausBeE. I bought the Cerro Majarro plantation. I did that 
individually and paid $275,000 Mex. I afterward bought San 
Pablo at Omealto from Juan Sentias. I paid 107,000 pesos for that. 
I developed that and lived on it for about nine years. 

Mr. KearruL. Have you been pretty much over the whole country 
o° Mexico? 

Mr. StrauBe. Not thoroughly; only passing through it in that 
particular section. 

Mr. Kearrut. In what state were theze places located ? 

Mr. STRAUBE. Two of them were in the State of Vera Cruz, and 
Cerro Majarro was in the State of Oaxaca. 

Mr. Krarrut. You lived in the city of Vera Cruz? 

Mr. STRAUBE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrci. Did you in the course of your operations come in 
contact with Mexican officials and Mexican people generally ? 

Mr. S1RAUBE. Yos, sir. 

Mr. KearrvuL. How were you treated by them while you were 
there? 

Mr. S1RAUBE. Absolutely fair. 

Mr. Kearru.. That was between what dates? 

Mr. SiR iuBE. From 1902 until June, 1911. 

SA Kearru.. What sort of operations did you conduct in those 
aces? 
j Mr. STRAUBE. I started the planting of sugar cane for the Moto- 
grongo Co., and stayed there about six months. Then I moved over 
to San Pablo and lived there the rest of the time. 

Mr. KearrtuL. What sort of operations did you conduct there ? 

Mr. STRAUBE. I would call it a general hacienda business. It con- 
sisted of planting and renting and loaning money and buying crops 
from my tenants. 

Mr. Kesrrun. Did vou have any concessions from the Mexican 
Government under which you were operating ? | 

Mr. StrRivuBE. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearrun. Do vou know of any other American citizens who 
were operating in Mexico during the time you were there? 

Mr. STRAUBE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearru.. Did they operate under concessions that gave them 
special privileges there over other foreigners or natives? 

Mr. SrratBe. Not that I ever heard of. 

Mr. Kearrut. Perhaps you have heard stated, as we have often, 
that American citizens in Mexico were engaged in exploiting the 
Mexican people under special concessions which they obtained by 
fraud from the Mexican TEE ? 

Mr. SrrauBe. I have heard so. 

Mr. KearruL. Is there any truth m that at all? 

Mr. STRAUBE. Not to mv knowledge. 

Mr. KearruL. What kind of people were the American citizens 
with whom you came in‘contact m Mexico? Were they law-abiding 
and peaceful and decent people, or otherwise ? 

Mr. SrrausBe. The fact is I did not meet very many Americans. 
I was in rather an isolated place most of the time. In the towns of 
Orizaba and Cordoba there were very few Americans. The Ameri- 
cans I did meet I considered representative American citizens. 
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Mr. KearruL. High class people, were they ? 

Mr. SrrauBE. Fairly so. — 

Mr. KearruL. Did they compare favorably with citizens whom 
you met in this country ? 

Mr. STRAUBE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you observe the effect upon Mexicans and 
upon their mode of living by the operations of the Americans or 
other foreigners in Mexico ? 

Mr. StrauBE. Only in those who were under my jurisdiction. 

Mr. Kearrut. How were they affected there ? 

Mr. SrracBe. They would buy better clothing. They would buy 
shoes. In fact, they would buy anything that they could buy on 
credit from me. They wore better clothes. 

Mr. KearFut. What about wages? Were the wages increased or 
dininished by reason of the foreign operations ? 

Mr. SrrauBe. In Motogrongo they were increased. In my place | 
I made them conform with those of my neighbors, who were Mexicans. 

Mr. KearFuL. What wages were prevailing at that time? 

Mr. Srrause. Five reals. 

Mr. KearruL. That would be how much? 

Mr. StrauBE. Sixty-two cents Mexican. 

Mr. KEARFUL. So that the prevailing wage throughout the entire 
period while you were there was about that ? 

Mr. StrauBr. Pretty much, yes, sir. 

a ARUL, Did you have any troubles at all before you left 
eXIco ` 

Mr. STRAUBE. Never. 

Mr. KEAaRFUL. You were not there under the Huerta government? 

Mr. SrrauBeE. No, sir. 

Mr. KeEarruL. Have you any interests in Mexico now? 

. STRAUBE. Yes, sir. I have a mortgage due me from a Mexican 
who bought my plantation. i 

Mr KeaRFUL. That is the only interest you have? 

Mr. STRAUBE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KearruL. You are not operating at all in Mexico? 

Mr. StratBe. No, sir. 

Mr. KEARFUL. And you have not since 1911? 

Mr. STRABE. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. Have you been there since that time? 

Mr. SiratBe. I was there in 1912. 

Ír. KEARFUL. What was the condition of thescountry then com- 
pared with what it had Feen during the years you were there ? 

Mr. STRAUBE. It was more unsettled. 
Mir, KearrunL. Have you any information now as to conditions 
“nce that time ? | 
Mr. SrravsBe. I have. Occasionally I hear from my repre-enta- 
live there who has my power of attorney and acts for me. ; 

Mr. KeaRreL. What Is the nature of the reports you get from him 
about the conditions in the country ? 

r. STRAUBE. At times he state: that business seems to be im- 
proving, and other times it seems to be demoralized. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you keep in touch with it because of your 
mortgage interest in the place vou sold? 

Mr. Stracse. And friendship as well. 
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Mr. Kearru.. To what is the demoralization due that you hear 
about ? 

Mr. StrRAwBE. I hear that so far as it affects the man who bought 
my plantation, they tell me he has had a great deal of trouble with 
the constant changes of authorities and that he is obliged to pav 
tribute for safe conduct of his products, so that he is not able to 
pay me any money, either principal or interest, that isdue me. The 
government taxes his output so that his profits are very small. 

Mr. Kearrut. When did you cease receiving interest upon your 
mortgage ¢ 

Mr. STRAUBE. January, 1912. , 

Mr. KEaRFUL. Since that time the reasons given for not paying 
interest have been the unsettled condition of the country ? 

Mr. STRAUBE. That and the moratorium. 

Mr. Kearrut. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. StravuBeE. The law protects them; that is, to the extent that it 
would be impossible to foreclose or force collection. 

Mr. KeEarFuL. Do you think that the debtor is taking advantage 
of that and failing to pay although he is able to do so? 

Mr. StrauBE. No; f would hardly say that. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You think then that he is not able t.. pay because of 
the unsettled conditions ? 

Mr. STRAUBE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Have you made investigations so as to be able to 
state whether those reports are true or not? 

Mr. STRAUBE. Yes; from hearsay. 

Mr. KearFrut. You are satisfied then that conditions are such that 
he is unable to pay the interest ? | 

Mr. STRAUBE. That and the fact that I could not compel him to 
because of the moratorium, although he tendered payment for the 
entire indebtedness and interest in 1915 when the currency was almost 
worthless. 

Mr. KEARFUL. That is the paper money which was issued by Car- 
ranza? 

Mr. STRAUBE. Yes; but the fact that my document was dated 
previous to 1913 was the saving clause and I was not compelled to 
accept it. 

Mr. KEarFUL. The debt was payable in the money current at the — 
time it was created ? 

: Mr. STRAUBE. At the time the document was dated. 

Mr. KearFut. In connection with your interests in Mexico have 
you satisfied yourself as to whether the conditions are improving or 
not ? 

Mr. STRAUBE. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. KrearFut. You have not investigated that enough to say? 

Mr. STRAUBE. Only what I read and know through Settee that I 
received from my friends down there makes me believe they are 
unsettled. 

Mr. KeEarFvut. Are the letters that you receive optimistic as to the 
future of Mexico? 

Mr. STRAUBE. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearru.t. What is the general tenor of them? 

Mr. STRAUBE. Some of them state that unless the United States 
intervenes in some form or other, they never will improve? 
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Mr. KearruL. What is your own opinion about that? Do you 
believe that ? 

Mr. STRAUBE. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you see enough of the disorders while you were 
still there on which you could base an opinion that the Mexicans are 
unable to control the situation themselves ? 

Mr. StrauBe. I would think so. 

Mr. KearFut. What was it that induced that belief in your mind. ? 

Mr. Strrause. The way Madero handled affairs from the time he 
became President until the time I left, ard the different decrees that 
he issued. They did not seem to be for the benefit of the people, but 
more for the benefit of Madero and his immediate friends. 

Mr. KearFuL. What was the feelirg of the people generally after 
Madero had been in office awhile as to whether he was a success or 
not? 

Mr. SrrauBe. There was a lack of confidence. 

Mr. KearFu.. A general lack of confidence in Madero? 

Mr. STRAUBE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KearFuu. Did that constantly grow? 

Mr. STRAUBE. It seemed to. 

Mr. Kearru.. Is that the reason you sold? 

Mr. SrrauBe. No, sir. l 

Mr. Kearrut. You think intervention is the only solution? 

Mr. STRAUBE. Yes. 

Mr. KearruL. What form do you think that ought to take? 

Mr. Srrause. My idea would be about the same as in Cuba, to 
stabilize the government for them and let them run it the same as 
we did in Cuba. 

Mr. KearFut. Keeping a fatherly hand on it? 

Mr. STRAUBE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrun. Is there any further statement you wish to make in 
regard to the matter ? 

.STRAUBE. Nothing that I can think of. 
Mr. KeaRFUL. Very well; thank you. That is all. 
(Witness excused.) 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES M. BURNETT. 


(The witness was sworn by Mr. Kearful.) 
Mr. Kearrun. Will you state your full name? 
Mr. Burnett. Charles M. Burnett. 
Mr. KearruL. Where do you live? 
. Burnett. Trilby, Fla. 
Mr. KearruL. What is your business ? 
Mr. Burnerr. I am a farmer-preacher. I have a little farm down 
there, but I am a Baptist pastor. 
ft. KeaRFuL. Are you a native-born American citizen ? 
Mr. Burnerr. Yes, sir. 
, Mr. KEARFUL. Have you ever been engaged in business or lived 
In Mexico? 
Mr. Burnerr. I was farming there and fruit raising for six years. 
r. KearFuL. During what period ? 
Mr. Burnerr. From the fall of 1908 to the spring of 1914, very 
nearly six years. 
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Mr. Krarrun. At what place? 

Mr. BURNETT. At Medinva. 

Mr. Krearrut. That is the name of a colony of Americans ? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krarrut. In what State? 

Mr. BURNETT. Oaxaca. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Were you there at the beginning of this colony ? 

Mr. Burnett. No, sir, 1 was not there until perhaps two years 
after this company took charge of the land, but we were the first 
family there: ) was the first man with a family to go there. There 
were some bachelors there who had been there for two years when 
we went there. 

Mr. KEARFuL. About how many acres were embraced in the lands 
of this colony ? 

Mr. Burnetr. About 58,000, 1 believe, in the three tracts that 
they had, lot 1, lot 2, and lot 3. There were the two agricultural 
land companies, of Peoria, ` ll., and Norman, Okla. 

Mr. KearFut. About how many American colonists finally settled 
in this place? | 

Mr. Burnett. During the six years after the first few months we 
had about an average of 80 in the colony, old and young, 15 to PO 
families. ‘it was during four years of revolution so there were some 
people coming and going, but it was an average of about 80. 

Mr. Kearrut. What kind of people were those colonists? 

Mr. Burnett. They were nearly all foreigners from almost all the 
States. Principally Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and | Ilinois were the 
States verv largely represented, although there were some from 
Oregon and Washington, and one from j daho. 

Mr. Kearruu. Were they a fair class of American citizens ? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. Of the farming class ? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrvut. Did they own their own places? - 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, sir, they had not a renter. One man rented a 
little while, but he had his own place before very long. They all 
owned their own places and had them improved. 

Mr. KEARFUL. They had their wives and children there? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, sir. We considered that they would average 
with the people in almost any place we ever lived, not so many, 
but putting the company together they were a good average of any 
a we ever lived before or since, in intelligence and sociability and 
all that. 

Mr. KearruL. Were they law-abiding and peaceable ? 

Mr. Burnett. Yes, sir. There never was a person in the colony 
that I can remember of that had any trouble there among them- 
selves or with the natives. 

tas KearFuL. Did they buy and pay for the land and receive the 
title ? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrur. Did they pay their taxes? 

Mr. Burnerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrur. And their debts? 

Mr. Burnetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrur. Did they have a school ? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kearrut. By whom was it maintained ? 

Mr. Burnett. By the American people themselves. We built our 
own schoolhouse. 

Mr. Kearrut. Without assistance from the Mexican authorities ? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, sir; without any assistance whatever. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you hire your own teacher? 

Mr. Burnett. Yes, sir. I had Sunday school at that time every 
Sunday, which was voluntary on my part of course. 

Mr. KEarrut. Were you the pastor? i 

Mr. Burnetr. We had no organization. I did preach and super- 
intend the Sunday school. We had Sunday school every Sunday and 
preaching every Sunday night, always fairly well attended. 
nas KearFuL. What agricultural products were raised on those 
places ? 

Mr. Burnett. First of all we raised corn. That was the first 
thing to plant after clearing the land. Everybody on their first 
clearing put out corn. 

Mr. KearruL. What was the condition of the land when you first 
went there ? , 

Mr. BURNETT. A thick jungle, mostly of bamboo brush, that you 
could not go through a rod without cutting vour way through. 

Mr. KearruLt. What was done by way of improvements by the 
colonists ? 

Mr. Burnett. Every one had built his own house and had made 
his own clearing and was working his place to improve it, just like 
he would in this country. | 

In answer to that other question, if you want it more fully, we 
were not dependent on our corn for principal crop. That is the 
first thing we planted.. Then our para grass, our money crop, was 
the primary crop. That was proven to be a great success. We 
knew what we were doing with that. We all had our citrus fruits; 
everybody had his orchard, but we did not try to find any market. 
We oe proven what we could do, but nobody tried to market 
anvthing. 

Mr. KEARFUL. About what size farms did the colonists have? 

_ Mr. Burnett. That depended on what a man was starting to do. 
some of them, like Dr. Manly, who will testify for himself, had the 
object of establishing a Re His first crop was corn, like ours, 
so he had two or three hundred acres sowed to para grass. Those of 
us that were going to raise pineapples needed a smaller acreage for 
that. A few acres of that went a good ways. 

Mr. KearreL. How large was your place? 

Mr. Burnett. I had 10 acres up near town that I had bought and 
set to citrus fruit, and between that was putting out pineapples on 
my larger tract 6 miles out where I had 40 acres that had been planted 
to corn and then set to para grass. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did those colonists have agricultural implements 
and stock of all kinds? 

Mr. Burnett. Yes, sir; all of our implements came from the 
United States, and our harness came from the United States. We 
bought native horses and mules and broke them and taught our 
Mexican help how to harness them. He turned the collar the wrong 
way on a mule; they never saw one harnessed before. We had to 
get all the implements from the United States. They did not have 
them there. 
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Mr. Kearrut. Were you in any wise engaged in exploiting the 
Mexican people, or oppressing the Mexican people, or did you hear 
it stated that Americans were doing so in Mexico? 

Mr. Burnett. Only in this way, that we paid them double what 
they would pay one another. We had men working for us that we 

aid double what they would pay the other fellow if they worked 
or them, and they were very, very glad to work for us. If they did 
not want to work there was no way of forcing them and we never 
tried to. We always had all the labor we wanted. We paid labor 
just the same that the railroad did when it was put through their 
several years before, and from the very beginning we paid the same ` 
wages that they were paying, which was double what the Mexicans 
paid one another for work. 

Mr. Kearruc. What effect did the American operations have upon 
the Mexicans and their mode of living? j 
- Mr. Burnetr. Men that had never seen a horse or a plow used in 
the field, before we left were borrowing our plows and putting some 
of our harness on their horses and were plowing their corn. They 
never had done the like before. At least hres Mexicans had bought 
American wagons, which were a novelty in that country before our 
colony started. We hitched two horses to them, and they had 
bought three of those, and that was 4 good deal for them to be doing. 
Some of them had bought land of the company and had really their 
own home, which was a new thing. They never had known what it 
was to have a small tract of land, and they had put out their own 
fruit and they had a pride that no Mexican had who had not owned 
his own home. It made better citizens of them in every way. i 

Mr. KearruL. You say they learned that from the American 
colonists ? 

Mr. Burnett. Yes, sir; some of the young men that worked for 
our people learned how to do things like American citizens, and 
learned to talk English, and very good, very proud of it. 

Mr. KearruL. What was the relations between the Amcrican 
colonists and the native Mexicans? 

Mr. Burnett. I can illustrate that better by telling the closing 
scene when we left the neighborhood. It will be in order to tell it 
right now. When we were lined up ready to leave, our Mexican 
women shed more tears over our women going than I ever saw shed 
when families were being divided here. They threw their arms 
around their necks and cried. As their head men were shaking hands 
with us, tears were running down their checks. They felt that friends 
were leaving, and there was not one of them but what was a friend 
of ours, even after Vera Cruz had been occupied. We had nothing 
to fear from the Mexicans that lived in our community. All we 
feared then was straggling people and bandits, but our immediate 
Mexican neighbors that we lived among were friends right up to the 
very last. 

Mr. Kearrun. You went there first in the time of Porfirio Diaz ? 

Mr. Burnett. Yes, sir; we went there when the Government was 
really inviting or bidding for Americans to come. On my first trip, 
I brought Fitzgerald’s Guide to Mexico, in which the president was 
really throwing out inducements and inviting Americans to come 
and invest. It was part of his policy. 

Mr. Kearrun. To develop the resources of the country ? 
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Mr. BURNETT. Yes, sir. 7 

Mr. Kearru.. Did you hear of any objections made by this Gov- 
ernment to American citizens going there to develop Mexico ? 

Mr. BURNETT. I never Heard any objection to it whatever in any 
way. 

Mr. Kearrut. Was there ever any intimation that Americans 
would not receive protection there ? 

Mr. Burnett. No, sir. We really had every reason to suppose, 
up until the very last, that we would be protected in case any pro- 
tection was needed. We never suspicioned but what we would be 
protected. 

In passing from the other answer, do you care for any proof about 
the feeling of the administration at the time I went there regarding 
the Americans going there? 
oe KeEaRFUL. I should like to have a statement from you about 
that. 

Mr. Burnett. Here is a publication gotten out by Fitzgerald. In 
that they were trying to get Americans to go there by showing up 
the natural resources and possibilities of the country and bidding for 
Americans to go there and settle. I read that on my first trip down, 
and also I met Fitzgerald. 

Mr. KEARFuL. Who was Fitzgerald ? 

Mr. Burnetr. He was an American, and he was living in Mexico 
City. I do not know how long he had been there. He published 
three editions of that book. In looking through that you will find 
that it is bidding in as strong language as anybody could for Ameri- 
cans to develop the resources of that tropical country. 

Mr. KEARFuL. Do you understand that this book was gotten out 
under the auspices of the Mexican Government ? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, sir. You will find on the first leaf that that 
was started by them—that is, while the first edition was not printed 
by the Government, the Government was furnishing expenses of 
having it published. 

Mr. KEARFUL. The title page states that it is published by the 
Mexican Government under the direction of Hon. E. Aldesoro, acting 
secretary of Fomento, by order of Gen. Porfirio Diaz, President of 
the Republic of Mexico. Was this book pretty gencrally circulated 
in the United States ? 

Mr. Burnetr. Yes, sir; and especially among any one that was 
gong down with any view of doing anything. I had one on my 
first trip, and there were three editions already put out. 

Mr. KEaRFUL. This seems to have been E E in 1906? 

Mr. Burnetr. Yes, sir. The first trip down was in the very 
close of 1906. The book holds out every inducement possible and 
every encouragement possible for Americans to invest in land in 
Mexico and develop the resources. That had more to do in decid- 
mg me than anything else. Just at present I can not turn to the 
particular pages there because I have not read the book for a good 
while, but ee it over carefully when it was first put out. 

I do not want to be understood that there was any concession or 
anything like that from the President of Mexico or the Government 
uf Mexico. There was nothing like that. Our people bought their 
land right out and paid for it just like they would pay for it here. 
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Mr. KEARFUL. You and your neighbors had no concessions from 
the Mexican authorities that gave you special privileges over other 
people ? 

Mr. Burnett. No, sir; not in any way, and we never had any 
clash or any trouble in any way with the authorities and they had 
no reason to complain of our being there during the six years. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Do you know whether or not this publication was 
approved by the authorities of this Government ? 

Mr. Burnetr. Of course, I do not know about that, but I never 
heard any hint whatever to the contrary. I had read that and 
owned my land two vears before I went to it. I was living in 
Oklahoma the rest of the time, and other people were going down 
and buying, and I never heard a word of any protest whatever. 
I talked occasionally with the American consul at Vera Cruz, and 
J never had any hints from him that there was any objection from 
this country regarding our being there at all. 

Mr. Krearrut. When was the first intimation vou had from the 
authorities in this country that you had no business there? 

Mr. Burnett. We did not know much about that until we were 
going out and after we got out, but some things that did not sound 
just right to us were statements that we had heard to the effect that 
while American lives abroad would be protected, yet not a life 
would be sacrificed to protect property in foreign countries, or some- 
thing to that effect. We heard of statements like that being made. 
Then when we were leaving we had a convicuon that we were not 
being protected as well as subjects of other countries were being 
protected. 

Mr. KEArFuL. What was the reason for that ? 

Mr. Burnett. We realized that the Mexican people were not 
having the respect for this Government that they had for others. 

Mr. Kearru,. What grounds had they for that feeling ? 

Mr. Burnerr. The watchful waiting policy. 

Mr. Kearrut. You heard them talk about it, I suppose? What 
did they have to say about the actions of this Government toward 
them and their country ? 

Mr. Burnett. The papers that we read, the Mexican papers, seemed 
to feel it was a little bit of a joke. Things that this country were 
stating they did not like, becatse we were hearing occasionally that 
if the Mexican Government would do certain things it would be 
displeasing to this country, and they would go on and do them and 
that was the last of it. After awhile there would be another state- 
ment that certain other things would be displeasing to this country, 
and then they would go on and do them again, so that it became 
rather a standing joke that they could do as they pleased with this 
-comntry: that this country would not call them to time for it. 

Mr. Kearrcun. Before vou left Mexico did you have anv troubles 
with the Mexicans ? 

Mr. BURNETT. None whatever, unti after the landing of the troops 
at Vera Cruz. We lived there throughout four vears of revolution, 
and it was very common to hear of notices saving, “ You have noth- 
ing to fear; you Americans have nothing to fear.” They were afraid 
of being forced into the Federal army, if the Federal army was in 
control, or into the rebel ranks if the rebels were in control, but we 
being foreigners were not supposed to be bothered either way, and we 
were not bothered until the landing of the troops-at, Vena. Cruz. 
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Mr. Kearret. You spoke about the revel:tion. That was the 
becinning ef the Madero revelvtion, and 1 p to the time cf the landing 
of the troops m Vera Crez? 

Mr. Burnetr. Yes, sir: fovr years. We lived there during that 
forr vears of revel tion. 

Mr. Kearrv.. Prior to that time and in the time of Diaz what 
was the condition as to security for life and property ? 

Mr. BURNETT. It was a common saying that if a man wanted to 
commit any crime, he had better commit it in the United States 
than commit it in Mexico; that he was sure of punishment there and 
severe punishment. We had nothing to fear. We never even 
locked our horses. We never had anvthing stolen, so far as I know 

Mr. KeEarruL. What was the condition of travel ? 

Mr. BurNeETr. They hardly knew what roads were. There was 
not a wagon road in that part of the country. ‘They would go horse- 
back. We had roads all over our colony, but we could not go out 
of the colony in a wagon. 

Mr. KEARFUL. I meant as to feeling secure in travel. 

Mr. Burnetr. Until a way along in the war a person could travel 
anywhere and be perfectly safe. We had nothing to fear in traveling 
and going among strangers. 

Mr. Kearru.. Were there any districts infested with bandits dur- 
ing the time of Diaz that you know of ? 

Mr. BURNET. I think not. 
he KEARFUL. Did any of that sort of thing occur before you left 
there? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KEARFUL. To what extent? 

Mr. BURNETT. To a very large extent. Of course, during the 
Madero revolution we were not in the part that was having so much 
fighting. We were more in the district that Zapata’s rebels were 
occupying, and yet they would only be in our part of the country to 
gather up recruits, and we had nothing special to fear from them 
They came to our town occasionally. 

One morning our people got up and found something like 100 men 
on horses in the streets watching for people to get up, and they robbed 
the depot and two or three trains that came in that day. ‘They con- 
sidered that as government property and they had the right to it; 
but Americans, members of our colony, stood back and saw what they 
were doing. They also allowed the Americans to take kodak pic- 
tures of them, pictures showing some of our Americans in their pic- 
ture also. They paid no attention to anything of that sort. There 
was no trouble between them and our Americans at all. 

Mr. Kearru.. Those were Zapatistas, you say ? 

Mr. Burnetr. Yes, sir; more especially, but all of them at that 
time were claiming to be looking to Madero, all the revolutionists 
then, and that was before Madero was at the head. While he was 
really at the head of the revolution, yet Zapata was the leader. 

Mr. Kearrut. Those people claimed to be followers of Madero and 
rebels against Diaz ? 

Mr. Burnerr. Yes, sir. That was at the beginning of 1910. 

Mr. Kearrut. When did your first troubles begin ? 

Mr. Burnerr. Really we did not have any trouble until the landin 
of the American troops at Vera Cruz. We stayed at our homes an 
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went on with our work just as we always had. Some of our Americans 
had saddle horses taken from them, and they would ride them until 
they got tired and then turn them loose, and in some cases send them 
word where they had turned them loose. There never was but one 
horse that stayed away, and an officer took that. It was a good 
horse and he kept it. A few lost their guns, but that was all. They 
were the only losses Americans had until the time of our leaving. 

Mr. KrtarFuL. What happened at the time you left the country ? 

Mr. Burnett. In how much detail do you want that ? 

Mr. KEARFUL. Just as it occurs to you as it was impressed upon 
your mind, so we can get a picture of 1t. 

Mr. Burnett. The superintendent of the company received word 
from his wife and son, who were at Vera Cruz, of the serious condition 
and the insulting of the flag at Tampico and the fleet that was coming. 
Of course news was bane ent down, and if it had not been for that 
we would not have known about it. 

We called the colony together Sunday afternoon. That wasthe 
20th of April. We said we had no right to keep those facts secret 
and not let the people know the condition, and we read the letter 
that had come and told them just how conditions stood. 

Mrs. Miles was urging us all to come. We said a woman might 
not realize like a man what it would mean for us all to leave our 
homes, and every one decided to stay until they had additional 
word. Mr. Miles went down on Monday. Sunday was the 19th and 
he went down on Monday the 20th. He was to notify us of the 
condition. | 

Mr. KearruL. That is, he went down to Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Burnett. Yes, where his wife and son were. He wrote a 
letter back, and if you wanted it it could be put in as a part of my 
testimony, but the substance was that he gave us conditions that 
you people here all knew about, that we had not been hearing, but 
the consul at the time the train left, which was eight something, 
refused to give any order to us to leave until after he had opened his 
morning mail, which was 8 or 8.30 or something like that. That 
was at that hour in the morning before the troops landed about 
10.30, and yet the consul would not give any instructions for us to 
come out. 

Mr. KearruL. What was the reason for that? . 

Mr. Burnett. He knew of no special reason at that time for giv- 
ing that order. i 

Mr. KearreL. Do you mean that he did not know that troops 
were going to be landed ¢ 

Mr. Burnerr. No; he knew nothing about that at about 8 or 8.30 
in the morning before they landed at ten something. 

Mr. Kearrut. What notice did you get to get out of the country 
before that time ? 

Mr. Burnerr. Along in the fall, perhaps October before this, we 
had the notice that was given to the a for them to deliver to the 
Americans for us all to leave our property in the hands of the con- 
suls and to leave the country at once. That was it in substance. I 
have not a copy of it here. I did have a copy of that order. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was the reason given for the order, if any? 

Mr. Burnerr. The reason was not given. We considered that the 
order that was given like that ought to have meant that intervention 
was going to follow. That is what everybody really considered. 
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Mr. Kearru.. There was no interpretation you could put upon it? 

Mr. Burnett. That is about the only one. I have a statement 
here that was sent at the time we were leaving. I do not think I 
have the notice. I am sute that it could be procured. 

Mr. Kearruc. This notice you say was given in the fall of 1913? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KEARFUL. And the impression created was that intervention 
Was Imminent ? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KearruL. You could find no other reason for such a notice 
being given ? 

Mr. BuRNETT. We could find no reason for our leaving unless in- 
tervention was coming. We did not leave, and something like 10 
days or two weeks afterwards we had the statement sent out that the 
Government did not mean by that for us to abandon all we had at 
a sacrifice, but the interpretation was that as soon as it was con- 
venient to do so, as soon as we could straighten our affairs, we 
should get to a safer place. That was not the way we interpreted 
the message when we received it. 

Mr. KearFut. That was inconsistent with the first message? 

Mr. BURNETT. It was entirely opposite, and to te plain about it, 
that caused some of us to smile when we read it, and others as well. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Some of them did more than smile, did they not? 

Mr. Brexerr. They might have done more if they had had an 
opportunity, but that is all we could do. 

_ Mr. Kearrcy. You were a minister and perhaps they did not swear 
In your presence? 

Mr. BURNETT. Our people were not all swearing people anyway, 
but we were not real well pleased, and that is putting it mildly. 

Mr. KearruL. What events were happening in Mexico at the time 
this first order was received that seemed to ke a ground for inter- 
ference in Mexico by this Government? 

Mr. Bervetr. The conditions were getting pretty bad, and our 
Government was taking a stand against what we Americans that 
lived in Mexico thought was the last chance of the Mexican people to 
ever bring about a stable government. We believed that Huerta 
government was the last chance Mexico had, and this Government was 
taking a positive stand against the Huerta.government. 

Mr. Kearru.. Did you receive protection to life and property 
under Huerta ? 

Mr. Burvetr. Yes, sir. At one time they had about 20 soldfers 
stationed there simply to give us protection, and they did every- 
thing we asked them to do to give us protection. 

Mr. KearrFuL. Was there any looting or robbing of your property 
during the time of Huerta, up to the landing of troops at Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Burnett. We never lost anything. Usually the corn pens 
were out of sight of every house and unlocked, and never could we 
see that any corn was missing. We never lost any horses or cattle: 
_ Mr. Kearrun. What was ihe policy of the American Government 
in regard to Huerta as it was understood by you? 

Mr. Burnet. It was that they had positively refused to recognize 
him, and it seemed to us that they were determined to put him down. 
That is the way it seemed to us at that distance. It looked that way, 
that they were taking a positive stand against the Huerta govern- 
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ment, but we considered it was the last chance that Mexico had to 
bring about a settlement of their troubles. 

Mr. KearruL. Do you mean the Ameriean Government was losing 
a chance ? 

Mr. Burnett. No, sir; the Huerta Government was to lose the 
chance. As a man we did not consider that he was anywhere near 
an angel, but we considered that Mexico needed a good strong hand 
at that time, and it seemed that Huerta was that kind, and as far as 
we could see was respecting the rights of the people, and we felt that 
we had had, just as the people in general had had, justice from him. 

Mr. KeArru.. What was the general feeling in Mexico as to the 
probability of Huerta being successful except for the attitude of this 
Government ? 

Mr. Burnett. We felt he would have brought about peace even if 
this country had remained neutral and taken no stand. With their 
help, there is no question in my mind that he would have brought 
about peace. So far as I ever heard, that was the opinion of every 
American in Mexico that I heard express themselves. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was the opinion of Mexicans generally, in- 
telligent Mexicans, who were capable of having opinions ? 

Mr. Burnett. That is hard to answer. At the time Huerta went 
in he had a very strong influence on his side. Of course, Carranza 
was up in the north and Zapata we always had with us; he was in | 
the south, but neither one had any strength at the beginning, and I 
think ae recognizing Huerta, they never would have gained much 
strength. 

Mi KoAnrik Do you think they would have had any strength if 
they had not been supported in this country ? 

Mr. Burnett. Without saying how much support they were get- 
ting, cutting off the financial support of the sie lished overnment 
under Huerta was helping the side, and if they had been ef t entirely 
alone I believe Huerta would have handled the situation without 
any outside help if he could have been left free to do it without hav- 
ang his resources curtailed by other people. 

fr. KEARFUL. The taking of Vera Cruz had some effect ? 

Mr. Burnetr. That was the only reason for taking Vera Cruz. 
It was Huerta’s greatest source of revenue. They had refused to 
loan money and all that, which they had a right to do, but the legiti- 
mate income from Vera Cruz was keeping him going, and the taking 
of Vera Cruz was cutting that off. That was the final blow, as we 
thought. 

Mr. Kearrut. Will you proceed now and relate your further ex- 
perience at that time? 

Mr. Burnett. On this Tuesday morning, the 21st, before we had 
our letters—of course, there was an operator there at our station 
giving the news all the time from Vera Cruz. We had a man that 
was a telegraph operator, who understood Mexican, that sat nght 
by the operator all day long. We had all the news that was going 
over the wire. It was not all truthful news but we realized the 
condition before we got any word through from our man in Vera 
Cruz that our troops had landed at Vera Cruz, and there had been 
firing—exaggerated reports, of course. It is not necessary to tell 
the rumors that were broadcast. This country perhaps would have 
exaggerated, too, when they had a two fold object. The Mexicans 
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exaggerated to arouse their people so they would enlist under the 
hanner of their country to meet the enemy, and so they exaggerated 
conditions at Vera Cruz, but we knew they were very critical before 
we had heard. 

The first word was that the consul refused to give any orders until 
he opened his mail, and in that hour and a half or two hours troops 
had landed and we had a dispatch that made it necessary to leave. 
We got that late in the evening of Tuesday, and we planned to leave 
Wednesday morning. 

We spent the night packing our trunks and grips, ready to take 
the train for Vera Cruz. Then we heard Wednesday morning, just 
about starting time, that the track had been torn up out of Vera 
Cruz, and that we could not reach Vera Cruz, and we preferred stay- 
inz among Mexicans whom we knew, rather than to leave home and 
he among strange Mexicans. So we stayed there until Friday. Most 
of our people had gone into the hotel, and were staying there. ‘wu 
or three families of us, mine among them, stayed in their homes 
until Friday. 

We were expecting that the American army would rebuild that 
track and come out for us. ‘Thev knew where we were, and. we sup- 
posed thev were coming immediately to the interior. All those days 
troop train after troop train went through, going to the mountains. 


. They had taken most of them out of three or four States south of us, 


and were taking them toward Mexico City, really abandoning all 
those tropical States, thinking that American troops would soon be 
coming in, and they were turning that. country over to them. 

On Friday I was out at my place and my wife was in town, and 

when I came in I found a number of men there and found that thev 
had taken charge of the Americans that were there at the station, had 
taken their guns and kind of herded them there together, and as 
diferent ones of us came in they would take our guns and put us over 
there with the others. We had better judgment than to show any 
fight. There were 30 of them, and we were coming in 1 or 2 at & 
time, and we had no way of knowing what was going on. We had 
appealed to the Mexican Government to send us a guard to protect 
us from bandits. We did not know but what the RT Govern- 
ment had sent them, and we did not know whether they were bandits. 
They wore no uniform at all. 
_ After we came in, all except a few, they sent men out to bring them 
in, and then they had all our guns. They opened all of our trunks. 
and grips to see whether we had any more guns or ammunition that 
Was put away. 

After our women had cooked a good meal and offered dinner to the 
soldiers, they said they did not need anything. We saw by that that 
they were afraid there was some poison in the food, and then we began 
to wonder what kind of people they were that thought we wanted to 
Poison them. So we sat down and ate a very hearty meal, with 
about 12 men standing over the table with rifles watching us. 

Up to that time they had been very quict. As we came out on the 
porch they were through searching the trunks, and the leader gave 
instructions to line up. One of his men did not move quickly enough 
and he slapped him in the face. He jerked our men into line. He 
lined us up in the street and took us from the hotel and lined us up in 
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such a way that when we faced the street our backs were to a garden. 
He took one man and shoved him up against my back, and then fol- 
lowed suit with two more men. Putting us about four or five steps 
apart, he would take one of his men by the shoulder and straighten 
him around so he was in good line with myself and the man behind 
me, and then another one in front of the next two. In this way he 
had one soldier with a rifle in front of every pair of men, and then he 
ordered the rest of the men to stand off at one side. He stood up 
there then and stated that he was going to shoot us down like dogs. 
We could not tell how long it was. It seemed a long time.” It might 
have been a minute or it nught have been 10 minutes. It seemed, 
though, quite a while. Then we were ordered to Hne up and march 
back. The men went single handed. We did not carry a thing. 

After half an hour our women, who had collected the grips, gathered 
the grins together and their little packages so if they had any chance 
to leave they could carry them. Under another escort they were 
marched over to the station and all that we took out of Mexico was 
carried by the women and children on that one trip to the depot. 
Our trunks are still in Mexico, with their contents and everything 
else. Our teams were left there tied to the hitching rack. 

Mr. Kearrct. Do you mean your trunks are left in some safe 
place ? 

Mr. Burnett. They were left at the hotel, part of them, and part ° 
of them were left at the depot. Months later, when our first people 
went back, the trunks were still there, but when they later had to 
leave and go to Vera Cruz the trunks had been looted of everything 
of any value. We never got any of them or anything that was in 
them. 

We were put on a flat car—the men were. The women were put 
in a coal car on a wrecking train, and then we were all taken up the 
line. The men were first unloaded and, midst the jeers of a great 
crowd, we were marched through the streets and Aken to a guard- 
house. About half or three-quarters of an hour later we heard the 
women and children coming. We supposed perhaps the train was 
going to take them on to some other station. They brought them in 
and put them in another room, and we were just sitting there and 
expecting every moment that they were going to give us some kind 
of atrial. They did not even inform us that we would stay there all 
night. We stayed there all night and we stayed there the next day 
and the next night and until the following day. 

Mr. Kearruc. Did you have food ae accommodations ? 

Mr. Burnxetr. We had food when we paid for it. They allowed 
some Mexican women to come to the windowseand we would order 
some food and pay for it. We had plenty up until Sunday. 

Before our dinner came we were ordered to line up and were 
marched to the train, and then sent up to Cordova to the military 

rison and were put in the military prison. We had nothing to eat 
fro Sunday morning until in the afternoon of Monday in the military 
prison. We left there Monday night. 

At that time they had found that it was not intervention that the 
United States was talking with the Mexican Government with a 
view of settling their differences. Then the authorities agreed to 
send us to Vera Cruz. We, with Americans that lived in the town, 
made a company of over 200 that were crowded into one coach and 
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started off toward Vera Cruz. We went as far as the place the 
Mexican troops sought that were driven out of Vera Cruz 

Mr. KEARFUL. Soledad ? 

Mr. Burnetr. Yes. We were left in the car all night. The next 
morning we were told that we could get out on the sidewalk, and the 
next thing we knew they had filled the coach with soldiers and had 
reversed the engine and were riding straight back up the mountains. 
We asked what he meant. He d it was not safe to go any further. 
That was 25 miles from Vera Cruz. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Were you given accommodations in Vera Cruz? 

Mr. BURNETT. Only as we would find Mexicans that would bring 
us something. We still had some money. We had accommodations. 
When the officials found they were charging us too much, they put a 
stop to it and caused the natives to sell us food reasonably. 

We were just there until a little after noon. The agent said that 
it would be necessary to send us to Mexico City. He had no instruc- 
tions about us. We were left without instructions, and they had 
sent them to Mexico City. We told him we wanted to go the other 
way and he said he could not send us the other way. 

About 11 or 12 o’clock, unexpectedly a train came in from Mexico 
City and there were two British officers and two British marines in 
the car. They had been to Mexico City to try to get permission 
from Huerta to guard that strip of line where the track was torn up, 
so that refugees could go, and they refused to grant permission and 
refused to let him take any Americans out of the city, but he took 
us all in and took us to the end of the track. 

Mr. Kearrvuv. Did he represent that you were British subjects in 
order to get that permission ? 

Mr. BURNETT. No, sir; he did not at all, and we did not deny our 
nationality. We were known to be Americans. I do not know 
what he did. He said he would see what he could do for us, but it 
was not half an hour until he took us on. Perhaps he got permis- 
sion from the agent, because they wanted to get us off their hands 
after they found it was not a matter of intervention. | 

We found later that we had been prisoners of war, but we did not 
know what we were until that time. 

Mr. KearruL. What was the name of the Huerta military com- 
mander at Soledad ? 

Mr. BURNETT. I do not know. The main part of the army had 
moved the day before. It was only a remnant there, so there was 
really no officer in charge at Soledad. 

When we reached the end of the track, the marine went ahead 
with a white flag, behind him 100 yards was a British officer with a 
British flag, then 200 people strung out along the torn-up railroad, 
with an officer behind with a British flag. We traveled the 2 miles 
we were supposed to travel, and found no train at the end of the track 
and we walked 4 miles farther, which was 6 miles we walked in 
the heat of the day in a tropical sun in the hottest month of the vear 
in that country. Then we came in sight of the outposts of the 
American Army and saw the United States flag. If we had had a 
flag before that we would have hidden it or burned it to get it out of 
sight, but it looked mighty good when we saw it over on that side of 

no man’s land. 

Mr. Kearruy. Did you think it looked good in Vera Cruz? 
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Mr. Burnett. Splendid. It looked fine up on top of those grand 
sand dunes, too. 

Mr. Kearruv. Did it occur to vou at the time that all your 
troubles were caused by the bringing of the flag into Vera Cruz ? 

Mr. Burnetr. They could not feel about it just then like we did 
afterwards, because we felt afterwards that it would go on and do 
what we considered it ought to do. We did not know at that time 
what it was going to do. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You did not know at that time that it was going 
to stop at Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Burnetr. It was being suspicioned, and we actually heard 
soldiers say that if it did they would be ashamed, and would be 
ashamed to look ot rer nationalities in the face if it went back. 

Mr. Kearrut. Was that generally the feeling among Americans 
and American soldiers ? 

Mr. Burnett. Pretty generally. 

Mr. KearFuv. Tne soldiers tnemselves felt that way, did they ? 

Mr. Burnett. Surely; but to us it looked pretty good. It meant 
safety, and our troubles were seemingly at an end. We had every- 
thing we wanted to eat just in a little while after we came up to the 
outposts. They fed us, and they. had already signaled the city for a 
train. We were tarouga eating by the time it came, and we actually 
were picked up and put on the train by the marines that were acting 
as porters and that were swarming around there like bees. Tney led 
us on to the end, and we were well cared for from that time on and 
had no complaint waatever. 

Mr. Kearrut. How did you get out of Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Burnett. Before we reached the city we had all signed cards, 
giving our names, waere we were from, and waere we wanted to go 
in the States. When we reached Vera Cruz, we stepped off the train, 
and the first thine we heard was the Mexican newsboys calling out 
tie Mexico City Herald in good Enzlish. Tne depot man was an 
American post-office man, and the American flag was on almost every 
building. Tnere were American mules hitched to American wagons, 
and everything like that all over town. 

We were taken immediately to the ship that was to take us across 
and were given our quarters and well cared for from that time on. 
About the Ist or 2d of May we started for New Orleans, and then 
were sent to our destination in tie United States after we reached 
there. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you have good accommodations on the ship? 

Mr. BURNETT. Good enouga; yes, sir; plenty to eat; and, if no 
other place, a good place on the deck to lie down and sleep, and we 
enjoyed it. 

fr. KEARFUL. Were you well received at New Orleans ? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearruc. And you then went to your own homes? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. Was vour passage paid? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, sir: our passage was paid and as we passed 
from one desk to another we stated the amount of money that we 
had and without asking any other questions if they saw we had 
plenty to pay for our meals to destination we just received the 
passage. If they saw that we had not enough we were given enough 
money to give us our meals until we reached destination. 
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Mr. Kearruu. Did you receive first-class passage on the ship from 
Vera Cruz? i 

Mr. Burnett. There was no first and no second. 

Mr. KEARFUL. It was all one? 

Mr. BURNETT. One thing we enjoyed, some of us, was when people 
would throw out their money and say, ‘ Here, I want so and so,”’ 
they would reply, “The United States is running this vessel. ‘fips 

don't go here.” We were all treated the same. We all had the same 
food. Some ate up in the dining room that had fine furniture and 
fine dishes, but they had exactly the same food that we had at our 
long table where it was put on farmer stvle. Soon the first-class 
fellows were down eating with us. We had every reason to be 
proud of the way the Government treated us in bringing us across, 
and every one was cared for alike. ‘There was no complaint, and no 
complaint about treatment when we reached the United States. 

Mr. KearFrut. Did you ever go back? 

Mr. BURNETT. To Mexico? 

Mr. KEARFUL. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. No, sir. 

Mr. KEarFuL. Why not? 

Mr. BuRNETT. I was ready to go back for about three or four years 
just whenever conditions were ın any wise safe at all, and a few 
times was ready to go until something else would break out down 
there worse than it was before. To us that was home. We liked to 
live there, we enjoyed living there, and everything we had in the 
world was there. 

Mr. Kearrun. In October, 1915, this Government recognized 
Carranza as head of the de facto government. Did vou receive any 
assurance then that you would be protected if you went back, or 
were you Invited to go back at that time? 

Mr. BURNETT. No, sir; I do not think we were ever invited. Some 
of our people that had no families went down in the fall of 1914 and 
stayed awhile there, part of the time at Vera Cruz, and we kept 
hearing regularly from them, but the rebels were pretty active all 
through that time down there and finally they had to leave again. 
The conditions were very bad and have been ever since and are yet 
in that part of the country. 

Mr. KEarFUL. Have they been getting worse or better? 

Mr. BURNETT.. 1t is difficult to tell. .f you are to judge by what 
you read—} am taking a paper that is published in English in Mexico 
City that would indicate that perfect peace prevails all over Mexico 
and that it is perfectly safe to go into any part of the country; but 
information from other sources would indicate that it is not at all 
safe to be in that part of the country yet. ý 

Mr. KEARFUL. `f you thought it was safe, would you go back there? 
i Mr. Burnett. Yes, sir; because the savings of a lifetime are all 

ere, 

Mr. KearruLt. Do many of your neighbors feel the same way, and 
are they in the same condition ? 

Mr. BurNeTT. Yes, sir. 1 only know of possibly two or three 
amilies in our colony that had anything left in the United States at 
all. Everything they had was down there. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Are any of them there now ? 

Mr. Burnett. No, sir. 
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Mr. Kearrut. Have they all gone? 

Mr. Burnett. Every one left. We all had to leave. 

Mr. Krarrcur. What became of their property ? 

Mr. Burnetr. When we were leaving, the man that had charge, 
that took us away, said our property was all right and they would 
take care of it and look out for it. | 

Mr. Kearrur. That was a Mexican officer? 

Mr. Burnett. Yes; that was a Mexican officer. We did not 
know whether he was an outlaw or an official, but he turned us over 
to the Federal authorities, and later we were sent by him to the 
headquarters of the Mexican army at Cordova. 

ın response to what he said, they took charge, and about two days 
after we left, so we heard afterwards, they sent soldiers there to take 
charge of our houses and our property, and they shipped out all of 
our horses and cattle and wagons and everything that the army or the 
Government could make any use of. They stationed men there to 
take care of our crops and ship them out when they ripened. 

Mr. Kearruv. Did you get pav for any of those things ? ; 

Mr. Burnetr. Not a cent. We estimated that we had at least 
75 acres of pineapples that were just beginning to ripen and we 
would have about 100 acres the next year. It takes two years for 
them to ripen, and we would have had 75 acres the first year and 
100 acres the next year. We never had a cent from that or from 
any of our stock or anything that we left there at all. 

fr. KeEAaRrFUL. What efforts have you made to recover your 
popan or to receive compensation for it? 

Mr. Burnett. This Government instructed us before we left 
there, through the American concul at Vera Cruz, to make out an 
invoice of the property that we were leaving and have it signed 
by two or three witnesses and to leave it with the consul at Vera 
Cruz, I think four copies, so that he could send one copy to Wash- 
ington, keep one, send one copy to Mexico City, whenever a govern- 
ment was established there, and one to the governor of the State. 
_ I think that is where the fourth one went. That is all that we did 
until along in the fall or really in January. In following out the 
instructions of the Secretary of State a number of us filled out 
blanks like he instructed us to fill out, and have filed them with the 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. Kearrur. That is the ordinary blank form provided for 
claims against a forcign Government ? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes; showing our reason for being in Mexico and 
our right there and what we had and what we abandoned, and the 
reason for abandoning it, and all the proof that it was possible for 
us to give. You have seen the form and know about what it is. 
We were to fix up three copies, and send two to the Secretary of 
State and keep one. This is the one copy that I have here. 

Mr. Kearru.. The only reason you could give for abandoning 
vour property was that you were ordered out by the American 
authorities ? 

Mr. Burnett. Well, hardly that. 

Mr. Kearrut. Or the taking of Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Burnerr. We did not leave because of any order. We left 
when we were led out by the Mexican authorities. 

Mr. Kearruc. Because American forces had taken Vera Cruz? 
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Mr. Burnett. Surely that was the reason, when they thought it 
was intervention. Three days later I believe the American au- 
thorities would have let us remain in our homes, but when we reached 
Vera Cruz some of us were perfectly willing to stay there, hoping 
we could go back, but we had no choice in the matter at all. 

Mr. KEARrFUL. The American authorities made you go? 

Mr. BURNETT. All except a few of our number that they enlisted 
in their service and kept there, that they could use as stenographers 
or guides. The rest of us had no choice. We had to go to the ships 
and leave, as the easiest way for them to handle us.. | 

Mr. KearFuL. You do know, do you not, that Americans in other 
parts of Mexico did go back to their properties, and were protected 
by Huerta as long as he held control ? | 

Mr. Burnetr. He did not have control for so very long: in fact, 
conditions kept getting worse and worse. They were worse all over 
the country when the United States troops left Vera Cruz than they 
were when they landed, or worse than they ever had been before 
they landed. 

Mr. Kearruv. Vera Cruz was taken in April, and Huerta left in 
July? 

Mr. BurNETT. That was not very long, and we had no choice in 
the matter. We had to leave. Even our wives were perfectly willing 
and wanted to stay at Vera Cruz, so we could go home in a few days, 
but we had no choice in the matter. 

We were under instructions from this country, and were taken to 
the rescue ship and brought across, and had no permission to go 
back. Some of our people went back that fall, men that had no 
families, and even then they later said it was monotonous to have 
the train fired on every time they wanted to go anywhere, fired on 
by men in the bush, and that that was continually happening. It 
never has been safe in that neighborhood so far as we know, and 
Carranza has not had charge of that part of the country for a good 
long while. The rebels are holding that part of the country. 

Mr. KearFut. The State of Oaxaca has throughout the revolution 
maintained its independence, and has not recognized Carranza ? 

Mr. BuRNETT. I do not think they recognized him. They did not 
at the start. Then that is the home of Felix Diaz. He is somewhere 
u that State now. Our part of the country, it has been my under- 
standing, has been in the hands of the rebels for a good long while. 

Mr. KEARFUL. In that part of the country Carranza has no control ? 

Mr. Burnett. That was the case as long as any of our people were 
going back and forth down there. . 

Mr. Kearruu. Have you definite information as to the conditions 
of those farms now ? 

Mr. BURNETT. I have not héard anything for two or three years, 
but for a time, as long as any of our people staved at Vera Cruz, 
some single men, and men whose families were back here, and especi- 
ally those that worked for the government—-while they were there, 
they made their homes in Vera Cruz, but would go out occasionally, 
and the last I heard was that a Mexican whom they did not know at 
all was living in my house. No one was out to my place where my 
stock was left, and I do not know whether my stock was ever shipped 
out or was left in the jungle. They said, regarding the furniture and 
the implements—Mr. Miles, who was superintendent for the com- 
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pany, wrote me that there was just barely enough that they could 
gather un from every source to kind of “bach” with while they were 
there. They had no way of knowing who anv of it belonged to. It 
had been sacked until there was just enough for four or five of those 
fellows to have enough to “bach” and get along with. Even in the 
hotel the furniture had been taken out, and everything that was of 
any value was taken; just enough here and there that by putting it 
all together they could kind of keep house and “bach” while thev 
were there. 

Mr. KrarFu.. Have any of the coionists received any revenue 
from:their places ? 

Mr. Burnett. Not a cent. There was no revenue ever had. 

Mr. KrearFut. The places are not rented out? 

Mr. Burnett. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearrvut. Are they occupied and worked at all by the Mexicans ? 

Mr. Burnett. The houses, where thev were fit to live in, the last we 
heard, were being occupied. I asked who it was that was living in 
my house, and the party wrote me that he did not know who it was; 
that it was someone that had come in. Most of the Mexicans that 
lived in that community when we were there were driven out by 
soldicrs when they came. They did not care to have anybody there 
that had been very friendly to the Americans, and that made it hard 
for us to hear anything, and I have not had anything directly or 
indirectly for two or three vears. | 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you know what the condition of the fields is 
to-day? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, sir; by what I observed before I left. My 10 
acres, that was all set to either citrus fruit or mangoes, is less than 
a quarter from the railroad. In a year's time it would be grown up 
to weeds and vines and brush, and the first time the section men 
burn the right of way, if it was a dry spring, the fire would run right 
through it. That would mean death to tho trees. If no fire went 
through, even then it would be crowded out by brush 10 feet high, 
and there would be nothing left of any value, because the ground is 
very fertile and they would grow in that way, but I am sure the fire 
has destroyed all the trees before now. There is no hope ofany- 
thing elso there. 

Mr. KearreL. When did vou file that statement with the State 
Department to which you referred awhile ago? 

Mr. Burnett. That statement was filed in January, 1920. When 
I wrote the Secretary of State he looked over his records and said 
that he had the invoice of my property, which is the same as the 
invoice that I have hero, which was filed with him, and he gave the 
date, in 1914, just about as soon as the consul could send it. It had 
been in his office all the time, but he said it was not a claim for 
damage, but would be looked upon more as an invoice of abandoned 
woperty, but suggested the filing out of this blank as soon as he 
lind it prepared. We waited two or three months before it was out 
and just as soon as [Į received it I filled it out and filed it with him. 

Mr. KearruL. What efforts did you make to get any compensa- 
tion from the statement that vou filed? Have you made any in- 
quiries as to what was going to be done to compensate you for your 
proven that you left there ? 

Mr. Burnetr. Make inquiry of whom? 
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Mr. KearrrL. Of the State Department. 

Mr. Burnetr. No. They simply stated, as nearly as I can remem- 
ber now—I have not brought thie letter with me. I think this ap- 
plication states that this does not say that the State Department has 
passed upon it or would give any imsurance or assurance that the 
claim. would be paid, but they would consider the matter, and at the 
first opportunity, or something to that effect, they would present 
the claim. I de not know when it is going to be me I have no 
idea. 

Mr. KeEarFuL. What was your understanding as to what the effect 
of this claim or inventory would be at some time? It was supposed 
to be the basis for something, was it not ? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KEARFUL. What did you understand it to be? 

Mr. BurNetr. It was the understanding with us that the State 
Department was going to assist us. Let me read the action by the 
State Department. I think this covers the ground: l 

This application form has been prepared for the assistance and guidance of pros- 
ective claimants, and it is not to be understood from its ccntents as committing the 

epartment of State to take any action with respect to claims filed in accordance 
with its requirements. The department will, however, consider the claims on their 
merits and will take such action, if any, as may be deemed apprcpriate and cpporture 
considering the foreign relations of the United States and the circumstances of tle 
case. Assistance of the State Department with respect to claims has been withheld 
or refused in particular cases on account of speculative, exaggerated, or exorbitent 
nature of claims or on discovery of fraud. 

There are a number of other things. These were made out for 
everything, and they were selling the ground on which they had 
refused some of the claims. My final application was returned for 
some changes, and I have not heard since they passed upon it, if 
they have. After receiving the last copy they said at their earliest 
convenience they would consider it, and they have not told me 
' whether they thought it was complete or not. 

Peck KEARFUL. You lost everything you had at that time in 
Mexico ? 

Mr. BuRNETT. Well, hardly. I had $9 in cash when I reached 
home and the clothes that 1 had slept in in jail and a few things 
that were in those grips that my wife and daughter carried. That 
is everything on earth we had, and we have never had one penny 
from there since. It was everything we had in the world. 

Mr. KeEaRFUL. What was the value of your investment in Mexico? 

Mr. Burnett. I had nearly a thousand acres of land and as you 
know the Government there raised the valuation a couple of years 
avo with the understanding that if any one could prove that the 
had given the proper valuation in their deed, it would be restored. 
Mine was restored. The valuation was $4,466.32 on the thousand 
acres. I am paying taxes on that basis. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You are still paying taxes on that, are you? 

Mr. Burnetr. Yes, sir. Those taxes were paid in December, 1916. 
They were 264 pesos, paying from the middle of 1913 to 1916. Since 
then [have paid the taxes up to July 1 of the vear 1920. Of course, 
in this application, I am not putting in any claim for land, any more 
than for the citrus growth, of course, and the land that we had 
cleared and the crop that was growing up in brush and jungle like 
that tropical land does. That is all that is claimed for the land, but 
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I have claimed, which is legitimate, for about $11,000 and I can give 
you some of the prices that vou can see that it is not exorbitant. 

Mr. Kearrut. The committee does not care to go into the items 
for the purpose of passing upon vour claim. 

Mr. Burnett. Anyway, these items are really the actual value, 
and much cheaper than anv of those things could be replaced for now. 
The principal loss was the pmeapple erop, and the 10 acres of citrus 
fruit that was becinning to bear, and a nursery of about 7,000 trees 
that had been budded to citrvs frvit. 

Mr. Kearrur. Your loss was $11,000 ? 

Mr. Burnett. Yes. sir: besides my land. My land I am still hold- 
ing in the hope of some day getting something out of it, and the Gov- 
ernment there still recognizes my nicht. 

Mr. Kearru. Is that in terms of American money? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes: in American gold. ; 

Mr. Kearrcuv. It has been nearly six years since your loss 
occurred ? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, sir: and not one cent of interest or anything 
like that is counted in, and no war-time price. Every figure that I 
have given is the same as the Secretary of State will have that was 
filed with him six vears ago. It is items like $25 for a native horse, 
and $25 for a milk cow, and such prices as that. Iam out the use of 
the money all this time, and am not making any note of that at all. 

Mr. Kearrvur. In the statement by the State Department which 
you read a while ago there was something to the effect that in sub- 
stance action would be taken at some time that would be apprepriate 
and opportune. 

Mr. Burnetr. Yes: and I have had no hint when that time was 
coming. 

Mr. Kearruu. During the six years that have passed, have you 
made any inquiry as to whether the opportune time has arrived for 
appropriate action ? 

Ír. BURNETT. You sce, this was just out this year, but T do not 
consider that there was any opportune time and that is why |! have 
not taken the matter up. Really | was under the impression and 
the consul gave us to understand that that was a damage claim that 
this Government would look after, and the Secretary of State last 
summer wrote me that it would be considered in the light of invoices 
and inventory of abandoned property and not as a damage claim. 

Mr. Kearrut. What did he mean by abandoned property ? 

Mr. BURNETT. Secretary Bryan at an early date, when he was 
ordering us out, instructed us then to leave all our property in the 
hands of the American consul and that they would look after it, and 
some people understood that it meant that it would be perfectly 
reasonable that our Government was going to see that everything 
was cared for, and yet we did not abandon it. We stayed until we 
were taken away by force. 

Mr. Kearrcx. Your claim is against this Government and not 
against the Mexican Government? s that the idea? 

Mr. BURNETT. No, sir, but we do feel that this Government should 
see that the Mexican Government would fulfill the pledge that Car- 
ranza made to this country a week or two before they recognized 
him as president. He made four pledges. The first was giving 
religious liberty to the people. ‘The second was to make good a 
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damage to American property that was destroyed during the revolu- 
tion, and on that and the other pledges this country recognized him 
as president of Mexico. We feel that they ought to see that the 
Mexican Government keeps that particular pledge. }t was the 
Mexican Government that took us from our homes, and when we 
reached Vera Cruz this Government took their own course and did 
not permit us to stay to look after our things, but told us to leave an 
inventory with the consul and that they would be looked after. 

Mr. KEARFUL. f you are right in your supposition that Huerta 
and his government were the only hope of Mexico and that Huerta 
was driven out because of the policy of this Government and that 
you were forced to leave and were taken away by the American 
authorities, how do you avoid the conclusion that this Government 
is responsible to you and not the Mexican Government ? 

Mr. Burnett. If we would accept the statements that were first 
made and the feeling that existed among the people, this country was 
taking the responsibility of caring for our interests and it was sup- 
posed that they were going to do it. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Would not vou go still further? Would not vou 
hold this Government responsible for conditions in Mexico generally, 
for interference with the only hope that Mexico had, and removed 
the chance that Mexico had and imposed upon Mexico a Government 
that can not perform its obligations ? 

Mr. BurRNeEtTr. We all feel that that was the case, and although it 
would have made us remain there as prisoners of war almost to a man, 
when the troops landed they ought to have gone on and brought about 
order in the republic. It would have meant that we would have been 
taken to the mountains and kept as prisoners of war and perhaps 
would have starved to death. owever, that is what ought to have 
been done when they landed at all; that is, they ought to have gone 
on and taken the country. 

_ Mr. Kearruc. Was not the difficulty in the landing of the troops 
in the first place ? 

Mr. BurNeETT. That is all that caused the trouble, the landing of 
the troops. There was a friendly feeling in that part of the Republic 
toward Americans up until that time. 

Mr. Kearrut. You are naturally very much interested in what 
happens in Mexico and have talked with vour friends who, like you, 
have been driven out or taken out of Mexico? 

Mr. Burnett. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. What is the general opinion among the American 
refugees from Mexico as to what ought to have been done to protect 
them and their Mexican rights? 

Mr. Burnetr. When we came out there were about 700 on the 
vessel, 715 I believe. Some of them had been many years in Mexico. 
It was the unanimous opinion that there never would be peace in 
Mexico and our interests never would be cared for until the United 
States or some other country came in and brought about peace, after 
the city was taken. It was claimed that the Huerta Government 
was gone. We had no hope of any other Government bringing about 
peace. So far as I have ever heard, we are still strongly of that 
Ie We do not feel Carranza has the situation under his thumb 
at all. 
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Mr. Kearrut. What course do you and others in your condition 
think that that action should take? 

Mr. Burnetr. I hardly know. I have been separated from the 
rest of the people and have not had much of a chance to talk with 
them for the last four vears at least. In the first place, we do not 
feel in our part of the country like they ever ought to have meddled, 
and if they had not done so Mexico, I believe, would have looked 
after herself. But after they did meddle there was no question in 
our minds but that they ought to have gone on while they were 
there and brought about peace. 

If the Mexicans had a little more respect for us and our influence 
and our power and our word, it might not take intervention. They 
might be willing to do the right thing and settle down rather than 
have any trouble. But as it is they will pay no attention to any- 
thing we say. They do not believe and they have no regard for our 
wishes as a government in their affairs at all. 

Mr. KearruL. What would be necessary to do in your opinion 
in order to make them respect us? 

Mr. Burnett. Of course it is hard for one to say what they would 
do if they were at the head of things, but whatever it would lead to, 
this Government ought to take some kind of a stand and say to- 
Mexico that certain things had to be, and then follow it up and not 
back down. They used to be told that it was never followed up, 
and there is where we were not respected by them. 

Mr. Kearrut. Following it up would mean, of course, entering 
that country with an armed force ? 

Mr. Burnett. That would be the ultimate result if the right thing 
were not done. There is no question that this Government ought 
to see that our people that have lost the property there must be 
protected and their losses made good, and the people that are there 
should be protected, just like a school-teacher that would lav down 
rules to govern his Shoal here ought to be some way of enforcing 
them. He could say beforehand what would be done if certain 
things were not done, but if he has the respect of his school and 
desires to keep it, he must stand by his proposition. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Suppose our new Secretary of State, under the 
direction of President Wilson, should make such a declaration to 
the Mexican people, what do you think they would do at the present 
time? 

Mr. BURNETT. Smile. 

Mr. Kearrun. Then in order to make them feel that it was serious 
something drastic would be in order ? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes; or else know that a different one was stating 
it or that it was coming from a different source than the other state- 
ments heretofore made. As a school boy, I know some teachers 
said things that I did not respect very much, and later statements I 
did not respect; but when another one took charge, perhaps the snap 
of the eve was all that was wanted even if he did not do anything 
very drastic. I knew that conditions had changed. I believe Mexico 
must know that conditions have changed if they expect anything of 
an administration, but under certain conditions that might not be 
true at all. If they really felt we meant it, things might be done in 
the right way. 
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I am not just stating some convictions that have just come into 
my mind. hile there we read the Mexico City Herald, which gave 
in English quotations from the Spanish papers of the city, and when 
I say the Mexicans would smile at certain things, they would tell the 
statements of those papers regarding things that this country would 
be displeased with, and it was a standing joke. They did not mind 
expressing it at all. That much is a fact that is generally known. 

Mr. KEARFUL. That is not news to the committee. 

Mr. BurNetT. Probably not; it ought not to be. It is generally 
known to be news. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Is there any further statement that you care to 
make about anything that has not been covered up to this time? 

Mr. BURNETT. Just now I do not think of anything; no. 

Mr. KEaRFUL. Perhaps between now and the time we convene to- 
morrow morning something else may occur to you. If so, you will 
be avon an opportunity at that time to present it. 

Mr. BurNETT. Thank you very much. 

(Thereupon, at 8.30 o’clock p. m., the hearing was adjourned until 
to-morrow, Friday, April 9, 1920, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
| Washington, D. C. 
Testimony taken at Washington, D. C., April 9, 1920, by Francis J. 
Kearful, Esq., in pursuance of an order of the Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES M. BURNETT—Resumed. 


Mr. Kearrou. Mr. Burnett, I believe you have a further statement 
that you wish to make this morning? 

Mr. BurNeTT. Regarding the people of the colony, I desired to 
add the fact that more than 200 people owned land and were only 
waiting for suitable conditions to come down and make their homes 
there, but were debarred on account of the revolution. 

Mr. KEarFuL. Those were in addition to the ones who were at 
that time living there? 

Mr. Burnetr. Yes. Two hundred above the ones who were 
already there. 

Regarding my answer as to my holdings, I would like to say that 
while I owned a little less than a thousand acres, 950 acres to be exact, 
I took this land with the understanding that others were to take a 
a of it. They held contracts from me and intended long before I 

eft to come down, to make their homes there and get their deeds, so 
that instead of holding the whole amount myself there would have 
been eight of us holding the 950 acres. It is mine, as I answered, 
from the fact that they were not willing in 1916 to pay three years 
taxes. They said it looked as though we would lose it all and they 
were willing to throw up the job, and as it is in my name I answered 
a had that much land. ‘That is the way I happened to have that 
much. 

Mr. KearruL. They were prevented from going there to establish 
their homes by the conditions which you have described ? 

Mr. Burnett. Yes, sir. Regarding the question as to the amount 
of land being developed, our ideal there was small farms for the 
settlers. The majority of the actual settlers were living on 10-acre 
tracts, set to citrus fruit and pineapples, and the intention of all 
except a few of the ranchmen was to subdivide the largor tracts, 
and they had their men ready to come any time that it had been 
safe for them to cross the border. 

Mr. Kearrut. We have heard about the agrarian problem in 
Mexico, which is a project to subdivide large holdings into small 
tracts, but it has never been put into operation to any large extent. 

at was the condition in the locality of the Medina colony in regard 
to that project ? 
2193 
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Mr. Burnett. I knew of no Mexican owning less than 4,000 
acres, and no tract of less than that amount could be bought by any 
individual; that is, until it was subdivided by Americans. 

Mr. Kearrut. The first subdivision into small tracts in your 
locality occurred in connection with your colony ? 

Mr. Burnett. Yes, sir. I would like to add something regarding 
the subdivision of land. Mexicans could not appreciate what that 
meant as they never had known what it was to have small homes and 
live in them. None of their ancestors had owned land. Those who 
observed it commenced to want homes. Until they saw it demon- 
strated and knew what it meant, they could not realize the benefit 
of it, but they were already wanting and some were getting their 
homes, buying them from the Americans. 

Mr. Kearrut. Then you and your neighbors by your example 
educated those people toward the ambition of small homes which 
they could own and improve themselves ? 

Mr. Burnett. Yes, sir; and several of them had been sold land. 
The tract adjoining ours under a few months’ favorable condition 
would have been planted with the express purpose of selling it to 
Mexicans on easy terms in small tracts, because of the fact that there 
was going to be public sentiment in favor of that. They could see 
what it meant, and that tract in a short time would have been 
planted and sold to Mexicans for homes adjoining ours. 

Mr. KEaRFUL. Did these Mexicans appear to be capable of oats 
advantage of the opportunity as to homes upon small tracts an 
operating them, after seeing the example of the Americans ? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KEARFUL. And some of them did do so? 

Mr. Burnett. Yes, sir; at that time, and had their own fruit, 
fixed up their homes beautifully, and were prouder and respected 
themselves more than any of the people that had no homes, but 
they knew not how to go at it until they saw how the Americans did. 

Mr. Kearrut. Is there anything further that you desire to state! 

Mr. Burnett. I do not think of anything further at this time. 

Mr. KearruL. Thank you very much; you are excused. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. PAUL G. MANLEY. 


(The witness was sworn by Mr. Kearful.) 

Mr. Kearrut. What is your full name? 

Dr. Maney. Paul G. Manley. 

Mr. Kearrut. Where do you live? 

Dr. MANLEY. Mount Carmel, II. 

Mr. Kearruut. What is your business ? 

Dr. Maney. Physician. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Are you a native-born American citizen? 

Dr. Maney. I am. 

Mr. KrearruL. From what State? 

Dr. Maney. Illinois. 

Mr. Krarrut. How long were you in Mexico in business ? 
_ Dr. Maxey. I was not there very long at any one tinie. I never 
lived there in a regular way. I was there frequently for periods of a 


ou to three months over the period that I was operating down 
there. 
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Mr. Kearrci. What period was that ? 

Dr. MANLEY. It began in the fall of 1906 when I sent my first man 
down there to take charge, and continued until the time when this 
same man was brought out at the time of the Vera Cruz incident. 

Mr. Kearru.. That was April 21, 1914? 

Dr. Maney. I believe so. 

Mr. KEaArFut. What interest did you have in Mexico? 

Dr. Manvey. I had nearly 6,000 acres of land at the time that 
Mr. Peter, my representative, came out of there. 

Mr. KEARFuL. Where was this located ? 

Dr. MANLEY. It was located near Medina, Agua Fria tract of land. 

Mr. KEARFUL. In the State of Oaxaca? 

Dr. MANLEY. Yes. 

Mr. KEarFuL. What were you doing with this tract of land? 

Dr. MANLEY. I sent a man down there in the fall of 1906 on a two- 
year contract. Prior to that I had acquired three or four hundred 
acres of this land through the Mexican Agricultural Land Co. Mr. 
Peter, this man I had sent down, took charge and went ahead and 
cleared up more land until I had something like 800 acres of land 
clear that had been put to grass and cattle. I imported a couple of 
carloads of registered thoroughbred white faces. 

Mr. KEaRFUL. Herefords ? l 

Dr. MANLEY. Yes, a thoroughbred Percheron and a Clydesdale 
stallion and a Kentucky stallion, and a large black Spanish jack and 
a good start of thoroughbred Duroc Red Jersey hogs, and O. J. C. 
white thoroughbred hogs, thoroughbred chickens, etc., household 
furniture and agricultural implements. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Did you buy your land and pay for it? 

Dr. MANLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KearFuL. Have you paid taxes on it ever since to the Mexi- 
can Covernment ? 

Dr. MANLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KearFut. Did you have any special concession from the 
Mexican government that gave you advantage over anybody else 
in the country ? 

Dr. Maney. No, sir. They have been unjustly raising my assess- 
ments, that is raising my assessments without raising the assessments 
of others around me. I have been paying more taxes proportion- 
ately than others. 

Mr. KearFuL. Do you mean other Americans ? 

Dr. Maxey. Even other Americans, yes. 

Mr. Kearru,. What do you know about raising the taxes of 
. Americans as compared with the taxation of the Mexicans? Has 
there been any discrimination in that respect ? 

Dr. Maney. I could not really tell you about that. I have left 
the matter of payment of taxes mostly to my representative down 
there during the time that he was there, and it has been partly in 
Mr. Kerr’s hands since that, up to the time of his death, and since 
that time in Mr. Crigsby’s hands, and I have not paid much attention 
toit. I supposed! had the taxes to pay and 1 just paid them with- 
out question, but Mr. Kerr did get a reduction of my assessment at 
one time and Mr. Grigsby is now refusing to pay my taxes until they 
correct the matter of overcharges, which he hopes to get done very 
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soon. That is about all I know about the taxes. I do not know as 
to the assessments of the Mexicans around me, but I have been told 
that there is a great difference in my assessment at least and probably 
other Americans also. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Can you state now much money you had invested 
in these operations ? 

Dr. MANLEy. I spent $20,000 in Mexico that is lost—lost from the 
fact that my clearing has grown up into the original tropical jungle, 
my home has been burned, my citrus fruit orchards have been 
burned over, my fencing has been burned, and I suppose the wire, 
etc., hauled away. I have nothing of my investment down there. 
The white face cattle that were left there when Mr. Peter and my 
son came away, they being the men who managed my affairs down 
there during this period of my ownership, have all been taken away. 
There were none of them left in three or six months after leaving 
sabe a have nothing left there of all my improvements, excepting 
the land. 

Mr. KEARFUL. When you went there did you anticipate that these 
things might happen to you and did you not realize that you were 
taking chances with the prospect of making great profits ? 

Dr. MANLEy. When I first went down to Mexico I went not with 
any intention of buying at all. J had not thought of such a thing. 
I went down there to Mexico City for my health more particularly 
than anything else. I had had a railroad accident in which a southern 
train ran through my buggy one night and gave me a gentle toss of a 
couple hundred feet, and 1l suffered from headaches. 1 went down to 
Mexico City thinking the altitude might benefit me. I had been 
greatly interested in Mexican history and I went down on a kind of 
pleasure trip. 

On the way down I got accidentally in association with Mr. Grigsby 
and the company that he represented, the Mexican Agricultural Land 
Co. at Laredo, and luckily got into their private car and went on 
down to Mexico City in that wav. Of course, not being able to talk 
Spanish, we were lucky in that respect. When thoy got ready to 
leave Mexico City we did not feel like being left behind, so we went 
on down with them to the Tropics. [ was so charmed with the 
beauties and the richness of the country and its prospects that I 
invested in this land, only part of it at first, and then gradually ny 
enthusiasm and my further knowledge of the situation an the 
encouragement of the Mexican Government, as shown particularly 
` in Mr. Fitzgerald's book which was published by the country, and 
being assured of the favorable attitude of the Government toward 
American investors, I kept on huying until I got the amount which I 
now have. l 

This book of Fitzgerald’s I understood to have been published, and 
it was published, I think, or at least the money furnished to publish 
it by the Mexican Government. I took that to be a guarantee of the 
friendliness of tha Mexican Government. to American investors, and 
I bought my land largely upon that assurance. Then, too, I knew 
that they had had peace in Mexico for 20 or more years prior to that 
time, and it was generally believed by everybody, as well as myself, 
that the Mexican Government was quite stable, and I had no fears 
at that time of any interference on the part of the Government what- 
ever. I had faith in their ability to control the country. In fact, I 
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think the first five or six years of my holdings down there I felt as 
vecure and safe as I did in the United States, and I think we were 
absolutely secure. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You are not one of those speculators that we have 
heard about who went down to the revolutionary region of the 
country operating under a concession from the authorities ? 

Dr. Mantey. No, indeed. I sought nor had anv concession of 
any kind. Mine was an individual proposition. Nobody had any 
interest excepting myself. There was no company or organization 
or anything of the kind. I began there legitimately and earnestly 
to develop my own proposition for my own purpose. 

Mr. KearFru.. Did you have any reason to believe that in case 
you were persecuted by the Mexican authorities you would be aban- 
doned by your own Government? 

Dr. MANLEY. Not at all. I believe in the sovereignty of the Stars 
and Stripes and supposed I would be protected by that flag any- 
where on earth. 

Mr. KearFut. Did you subsequently have any reason to change 
that opinion ? 

Dr. Mni I have thought that the attitude of the Government 
toward Mexican affairs has not entirely justified my former faith. 

Mr. KearFuL. What happened to you that diminished your faith 
in the constitutional right of American citizens to protection of their 
lives and property in foreign countries ? 

Dr. MANLEY. Personally, nothing. My representative, Mr. Peter, 
suffered I suppose about as much as any of the parties who were 
brought out in 1914. He was one of them. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You refer to the personal hardships of your repre- 
sentative. What about your own property interest? What hap- 
pened to you with respect to them ? 

Dr. MaANLEY. My property interest? 

Mr. KEARFUL. Yes; with especial reference to the attitude and 
policy of the American Government? 

Dr. Maxey. I hardly know how to answer that question. 

Mr. KearFrut. When did your first troubles begin down there? 
You say your property has all been taken away and destroyed. 
When did your first troubles begin ? 

Dr. Maxey. I might say that my son and his young wife went 
down there at the expiration of Mr. Peter’s first two year contract, 
the man I first sent down there. Then my son and his wife went . 
down there and they were there about five years. During the latter 
vear probably of the time that my son and his wife lived there, 

andits or bands of bandits would come along past there once in a 
while and not conduct themselves just properly. They did not do 
anything very bad, but they were always in rather a threatening 
attitude and my son began to appreciate the fact that there was 
going to be trouble and he thought it best to get his wife out of the 
country. 

Mr. FUL. What year did that begin ? 

Dr. Maney. I really can not tell you. 

Mr. KearFruu. During whose rule in Mexico? 

Dr. Mantey. Just about the time I think of the end of the Huerta 
régime. I am not really positive about that. 
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Mr. KearFuL. Huerta abdicated in July, 1914. Was it prior to 
that time ? ` | 

Dr. Maney. It was a little earlier than that I think. 

Mr. KFarFuL. Was it during the time of Porfirio Diaz ? 

Dr. Maney. No. ` 

Mr. KrearFut. Or of Madero ? 

Dr. Maney. No; I think it was in Huerta’s time. 

Mr. Kearruu. You had no trouble prior to that time? 

Dr. Maney. No. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Just visits from marauding bands, which were not 
very serious ? 

Dr. Maney. No; they had not done anything very bad up to that 
time, but were threatening all the time. A man had been killed very 
near my place before that, but that I think had nothing to do with it. 
I think that was a little personal matter. 

Mr. Krarrur. When did your worst troubles begin ? 

Dr. Maxıry. It was just about the time the trouble that all the 
rest of the colony began there. 

Mr. KEARFUL. At the landing of the American forces in Vera Cruz? 

Dr. MANLEY. That was the most serious; ves. I do not think they 
had much trouble up to that time. 

Mr. KearruL. Were vou there at that time? 

Dr. Maxey. No; and my son was not there just at that time. He 
had come to the States. In the first place he sent his wife out, or came 
out and brought his wife out. Then he went back and stayed a 
period of time. Then he came home again to see her, and it was along 
about that time that this happened. He left the case in the care of 
Mr. Peter, the man who had had charge of it then and who owned 
land there. He hought land at the end of his first two years with me, 
between me and town, and the place was left in his care. They were 
brought out, as you know, at the time of the Vera Cruz incident. 

Mr. KEARFUL. What was done with vour property when they were 
brought out? 

Dr. Maxey. Mr. Peter left it there and left it in the care of a Mex- 
ican caretaker, I think, as nearly as he could. 

I might say that prior to the time my son came out the last time, he 
sold off—but I am getting ahead of my story. I bought about 250 
native breeding cows in addition to the importation of my white 
faces. I bought also about 40 or 50 Mexican mares to breed to my 
thoroughbred stallions. Prior to his coming out the last time, my 
son sacrificed or sold, at a very great sacrifice, the cows, to get rid of 
them, foreseeing what was coming. Then the thoroughbred white 
faces that we had there we did not care to sacrifice, but thought we 
could leave them with my half-breed horse animals in the care of 
others, so they were left in Peter’s care, and he turned what was left 
of them over to the Mexican caretaker, and they were all taken away in 
a little while. I do not know what became of them. 

Mr. KearrtL. What became of your thoroughbred hogs and 
chickens ? 

Dr. Maney. They disappeared the same as the other things that 
were left there. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You do not know who took them ? 

Dr. Maxey. I do not know anything about it. I think that there 
were some of the animals that were taken away by the authorities, but 
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really I do not know. I was not there at the time and I could make no 
definite statement regarding that. 

Mr. KearruL. What was the reason for your representative leaving 
the country in 1914 and leaving the property in the hands of the 
Mexicans? 

Dr. ManLEy. It was an order from the Mexican Government to 
board a train and come to Vera Cruz, or rather they were taken out, 
as I understand it, by the Federal authorities. 

Mr. KeEarFuL. What order or notice was given by the American 
authorities in regard to getting out? 

Dr. MaNLEY. I know nothing about that, only as I have heard 
others talk about it. I remember Mr. Bryan’s instructions to get out. 
at one time and later on his changing his interpretation of what that. 
language meant. We were advised to get out of Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrcy. That was the year before the taking of Vera Cruz, 
was it not? a 

Dr. MANLEY. I think so. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Or at least some months before ? 

Dr. MANLEY. Yes. š 

Mr. KearFuL. Then at the time of the taking of Vera Cruz did you 
know about the instructions that were first given by Mr. Bryan in 
regard to getting out of the country ? 

"Dr. MaNLEY. I do not remember. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Since that time has it been possible to return to- 
your property and continue operations ? | 

Dr. MaNLEY. No. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Or to recover any of it? 

Dr. Maxey. No; not with any safety. I certainly should have 
done so if I felt that it was at all permissible or safe. 

Mr. KEARFUL. In your Mexican experience, did you have occasion 
to observe the attitude of the natives toward the American settlers 
and the treatment that the American settlers gave to the natives ? 

Dr. MANLEY. Yes. During nearly all the period that we were 
there, up to near the last, the attitude of the Mexicans was very 
polite and genteel. They were very serviceable to us, pleasant and 
arreeable, good laborers, easily managed. We had no trouble with 
our labor and the Mexicans seemed to appreciate us from the fact 
that we would give them about four or five times as much wages as. 
they had received before we came there. We were paying our men 
$1.25 a day and they had been accustomed to taking about 25 cents 
a day prior to the time of the American colonization there. We 
liked them and they seemed to like us very well, and we got along 
splendidly up to about the last year or so. Then the clouds began 
to spread over and difficulties began to arise. 

Mr. KeEarRFUL. What other bencfits to the Mexican natives did you 
observe beside the raising of their wages, by way of education and 
improvement in living ? 

. Maxey. There seemed to be quite an improvement. The 
Mexicans were picking up our methods of doing things and had a 
tendency to use our implements and methods of farming. 

Mr. KearFu.. What sort of implements had they used prior to 
that time? 

Dr. Maxter. The very simplest—a sharpened stick and a piece 
of steel on the end of a stick to shove along, instead of a hoe. They 
used oxen once in a while. 
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Mr. Kearrut. With a wooden plow? 

Dr. MANLEY. Yes: entirely primitive. 

Mr. Kearru.. Did they readily adopt American methods when 
they saw how beneficial they were? 

Dr. MANLEY. Oh, yes. course they were a little slow about it 
at first, but they were catching on ad seemed to be glad of the 
chance. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did you notice any change in the good feeling of 
the Mexicans toward the Americans while you were there? 

Dr. Maney. Not until along about the time of the Vera Cruz 
incident. 

Mr. KerearFfuL. Up to that time they were friendly and good 
feeling existed ? 

Dr. Maxey. Oh, yes. I saw no sign of any trouble whatever 
until possibly six months or so prior to the Vera Cruz incident, when 
there seemed to be a little feeling of enmity that grew up to the time 
of the Vera Cruz incident, and when that affair occurred, of course 
they were inflamed by that and were rather hostile. 

Mr. KrtarFUL. Have you made any effort to recover your property 
or get any compensation for it? 

r. Maney. I have filed a claim: against the Government for 
damages. 

Mr. KEAaRFUL. Did you file it with our State Department ? 

Dr. Maney. Mr. Grigsby is managing it. I have here a copy of 
the claims that I have made. Of course that does not represent 
my damages at all, but I have made this claim. 

Mr. KrearFruv. This appears to be a statement of losses of personal 
Property anr improvements ? 

r. MANLEY. Yes. 

Mr. KEARFUL. If you have no objection we will insert that in the 
record. 

Dr. Maxey. That is all right. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Marca 29, 1919. 
Statement of losses in Mexico. 


450 acres of clearing and grass ie place), at $20.3 cos du kosseusessaweceias $9, 000 
600 acres of clearing and grass (La Providencia), at $10...................--. 5, 000 

5 miles 3-strand fence (home place) and 2 miles 2-strand fence (Providencia), 
at 40 Cents Per 10d was cows Gk ease hoe dee eee a bee e eee ee uae 896 
Homesand outbuildings ss sssr seed ce 3h es ose ean ee Co0eec ewe iaeoessoses 1, 000 
Ciruas LETC oes oes Satan eS etal eh arden a veaeay a ea tata ena ach d a earl er aE 500 
16 head registered Herefords, at $175. 2.2.2... ee cee ccc cece ee ce eee eee cnee 2, 800 
2 S-¥ CAr-O1d mules, at D100: sc kode s le alew a cuie a E E E 300 
l2 native mares; at $20 <6 26 cen ers Bs Coe ale ta nha eral inane EANA aon 300 
4 half-breed horses, at $100.2... 2.20. ccc ce ee cece cece cnc nees . 400 
Farm implements, tools, etc... 2.2.0... cee cece cee ce cee eet e eens eneee 500 
TOU OPTREE E E i T scarce E E E ert oeoe ta EA wees 20, 696 


Mr. KearruL. What, if any, encouragement have you received 
in regard to the settlement of your claims ? 

Dr. Maney. Nothing whatever. 

Mr. KrearruL. Have you made any efforts subsequent to the filing 
oÍ your claim ? 

Dr. Maney. No. 
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Mr. Kearrut. Have you received any information as to when it 
will be acted upon ? 

Dr. Mantey. No. S : 

Mr. Kearrut. Have you any idea at all as to when you will be 
able to get compensation for the injuries which you suffered ? 

Dr. Maxter. None. i 

Mr. KearruL. Do you expect this Government or the Mexican 
Government to settle this claim ? 

Dr. Mantey. I thought possibly this Government might persuade 
the Mexican Government to pay it. 

Mr. Kearrut. Have you known of any effort being made in the 
last six years by this Government to persuade the Mexican Govern- 
ment to do anything of that kind? 

Dr. Mantey. I do not know of anything. I have been rather 
patiently waiting for them to do something. 

Mr. KearruL. How much longer do you expect to wait? 

E Maney. As long as we have to. I do not know how long it 
will be. 

Mr. KearFuL. You are very naturally interested in how long you 
will have to wait 2 

Dr. ManLey. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Kearrvi. And when the appropriate time may come for some 
action 

Dr. Maney. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. KearruL. Have you any definite idea as to what action ought 
to be taken ? 

Dr. ManLEY. Nothing definite; no. Ea 
_ Mr. Kearruv. Do you think there is any chance of your receiving 
justice under the present Government of Mexico ? 

Dr. ManLEY. It does not appear to me so just now. 

Mr. KEarFut. Do you have any opinion that you care to express 
& to what ought to be done with respect to yourself and other Ameri- 
cans similarly situated ? 

Dr. MANLEY. It has appeared to me that we could not hope for 
very much until a change of administration occurs in the affairs of 
the United States. I think that Mexico will have to be brought to 
terms by a change in attitude on the part of the United States 
Government. 

Mr. KearruL. Do you have faith that a new administration of a 
different character will entertain a different policy toward Mexico 
and one that will result in settlement of your claim and claims of 
others like you? . 

Dr. Maney. We have hoped so. There does not seem to be much 
chance under the present administration. l 

fr. KEARFUL. Is there anything that has been done in pursuance 

of the present policy that leads you to believe that the American 

overnment is under any duty to American citizens who have been 
robbed and driven out of Mexico ? 

Dr. Maney. No. 

fr. KEARFUL. In reference to the policy of eliminating Huerta and 
the taking of Vera Cruz for that purpose and the consequent neces- 
sity for you and others similarly situated to leave Mexico, does that 

Indicate to you that there is any duty to repair the result of that 
&ction ¢ 
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Dr. Maxey. Yes; there surely is a duty to repair it. 

Mr. Kearru. Did you have occasion to observe other Americans 
who were located and operating in Mexico? 

Dr. MANLEy. Yes. 3 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you observe what they were doing and the 
kind of people they were ? 

Dr. MAn_LeEy. Yes. 

Mr. KEArRFUL. What was the character of American citizens with 
whom you came in contact ? 

Dr. Maney. In our colony ? 

Mr. KearFut. Yes; or in other parts of Mexico. What kind of 
people were they in the colonies ? 

Dr. Maxey. They were individual farmers who were conscien- 
tiously operating their own farms for their own good and the good of 
their families and the good of their surrounding neighbors, both 
American and Mexican, who were making an honest endeavor to 
establish homes in Mexico and earn an honest living. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Were they people of small means as a rule? 

Dr. Maney. Yes; as a rule nearly all of them. In fact I was the 
largest individual holder in the colony. It was not my intention to 
have such large holdings as I had, but 1t was rather by accident that 
I got as much land as I did get. 

r. KEARFUL. Did these colonists, as a rule, have invested there 
all that they had in the world ? 

Dr. MANLEY. Yes; as a rule that is a fact, I think, almost to a man. 

Mr. KEARFUL. And they had purchased land and were building 
homes upon the small tracts of land which they were developing ? 

Dr. MANLEY. Yes. : 

Mr. KrtarrtL. How did these colonists in character compare with 
farmers of the same class in the United States? 

Dr. Maxey. Very favorably. 

Mr. Krearrut. They were all good citizens and paid their taxes 
and obeyed the laws? 

Dr. MANLEY. Yes. 

Mr. Kearruu. And paid their debts? 

Dr. Maney. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Kearrvn. Do you know whether they maintained schools at 
those places ? 

Dr. Maxey. Yes. 

Mr. Krearrvi. At their own expense? 

Dr. Maxey. Yes, sir; also a church and religious services. 

Mr. Krearru,. Do you think the influence of their operations upon 
the Mexicans was good in every respect ? 

Dr. Maney. I think so; it certainly was. 

Mr. Krarrvn. Do you think that their leaving the locality was a 
benefit to the Mexican natives? 

Dr. Maxey. It was a detriment. 

Mr. Krearrue. Is there anything further, Dr. Manley. that has not 
already been covered that you would hke to state? 

Dr. Maney. Not that I think of at this time. 

Mr. Krarrut. The committee are very much obliged to vou. 

(Witness excused.) : 
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(The witness was sworn by Mr. Kearful.) 

Mr. Kearrut. What is your full name? 

Mr. Emery. Sloan W. Emery. 

Mr. Kearrun. Where do vou reside ? 

Mr. Emery. Tibbee Station, Miss. 

Mr. Kearrun. What is your business ? 

Mr. Emery. Dairvman at the present time, and I am still president 
of the Vista Hermosa Sugar & Mercantile Co. oo 

Mr. KEARFUL. Are you a native-born American citizen ? 

Mr. EMERY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KEaRFUL. Of what State? 

Mr. Emery. Texas. 

Mr. KearFuL. When did vou first go to Mexico ? 

Mr. Emery. In 1900. 

Mr. KearruL. How long were you in Mexico ? 

Mr. Emery. I visited Mexico in 1900 and was there for several 
weeks. In 1901, in December, I returned there as manager of the 
Vista Hermosa Sugar & Mercantile Co. and was there in that capacity 
until April 27, 1914, I believe, when we were deported by the Huerta 
troops. ° 
Mr. Kearrut. What were the properties of this company that 
vou were Managing ? 

Mr. Emery. We bought originally 7,000 acres of land for which 
we paid $80,000 gold. When we came to make a survey of those 
lands, we found that there were less than 2,500 acres instead of 7,000. 
That is as near as we came to robbing the Mexicans. We had a 
straight deed carrving 7,000 acres of land, and it came through a 
prominent Mexican, Jose Maria Ortiz, of Mexico City, a very prominent 
Man in those days, and is yet, 1 guess. We put the matter to him so 
strongly that he had to make up the shortage of this land. 

Our lands bordered on the Rio Tonto. There were no other 
lands on our side of the river available. This Tonto River is quite 
a considerable stream. It is about 500 to 800 feet wide in front of 
our property and perhaps 12 feet deep. There were no lands suitable 
for our business on the same side of the river.on which we were. 

lowever, there was a large tract of land on the opposite bank of the 
nver consisting of some 43,000 acres, and by a compromise between 
Mr. Ortiz and our directors we paid $54,000 for enough land to make 
up the shortage and some 15,000 acres more, making our investment 
down there in lands something like $134,000 gold, and we had between 
24.000 and 25,000 acres in all. | 

Those lands were devoted to the production of sugar cane mainly, 
sugar cane, rubber, coffee, and bananas. 

Mr. KearruL. What was the principal character of your oper- 
ations ? 

Mr. Emery. Sugar was our principal crop. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Did ou have a sugar plant? 

Mr. Emery. We had one of the best in Mexico. We had an invest- 
ment of $250,000 in machinery alone. It was conceded to have been 
the finest distillery in Mexico. We had made and used in our con- 
struction work 4,000,000 bricks. We had very fine brick clay, and 
we made our own brick. Everything that we used there was for 
keeps, so to speak, a permanent investment. 
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Mr. KEarFuL. What was the total amount of your investment ? 

Mr. Emery. $1,250,000. 

Mr. Kearrut. What sort of labor did you employ ? 

Mr. Emery. Native labor entirely. 

Mr. KearruL. How many men dia you employ ? 

Mr. Emery. We had, dependent on the season of the year, from 
300 to 700 hands. I would like to say that I would never want to 
have better labor under the system we employed. 

Mr. KearruL. Were the laborers peaceful and industrious ? 

Mr. Emery. Yes, sir. In the 15 years that I was there we never 
- had but one fatality from quarrels among themselves. We worked 


„entirely with what were known as contract people. I should not say _ . 


that either. We had perhaps 100 men who were regular volunteer 
labor, but the great bulk of our labor was derived from two sources. 
One was from the villages about. A peon would drop in there and 
become accelerated and get into trouble and be put in the juzgado, 
and our agents would pay their fines and advance them a certain 
amount of money, usua ly about $30,-and those people would come 
to us under a six months contract. As soon as they were received, 
they were examined by the physician, and if their physical condition 
was such that they could work, they were kept. They were searched 
for anything in the line of weapons. If they had any wéapons that 
were at all dangerous, those were taken away from them until their 
term was up, because we knew their character so well that if they 
had anything of that sort there might be trouble and there might not. 
We were so careful that we had only one case. In that case a man. 
had an opportunity to get hold of a file and in a controversy over a 
woman he drove this file into his companion’s side, and although we 
sent him immediately to headquarters, as were our instructions in 
those cases, blood poison ensued and this man died. That is the only 
case we had on our place of anything arising from trouble with the 
eople. 
i Mr. KearrtL. How were the laborers treated by you and your 
people? Were they oppressed in any way or were they well treated ? 

Mr. Emery. We had frequent visits from the authorities who had 
charge of this business. I would like to state one little occurrence 
that happened that: opened my eyes. 

Soon after we went down there we had three men who ran away 
from us. They were Indians that were contracted, and for some 
reason or other they left us in that way. By the way, our loss from 
that source was about 3 per cent of our entire work. Year by year 
it would run until it was about 3 per cent out of 100 that we would 
employ that for some reason or other would get out and go. 

Those people were brought back. We were making excavations 
for our sugar mills, which weighed 10 or 12 tons apiece in the rolls, 
and they required very solid foundations, and we had a pit perhaps 
15 fect deep. I said to my mayordomo, ‘‘Put those three men 
down in that pit. They can not get out of there without being helped 
out, and we will be pretty sure of finding them there when we want 
them through the day.” I had had some leg irons made, or rather 
bought them, and I put leg irons on those people. 

After doing it, I got to thinking the matter over, and I wrote to the 
local official in the town what I had done. He did not make a 
reply to that letter, but he sent a private message to me to tell me 
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that I had done what the governor of Oaxaca would not do, and he 
would advise us to never do anything of that sort, never put any- 
thing in the line of irons ona Mexican. Heaaid, ‘‘If you have occasion 
to control any of these people, you are at liberty to tie them and you 
are at liberty to put them in the carcel (jail).”” We had a carcel that 
we used if a man made us trouble, where we locked him up for a day 
or two. We used that as a place of confinement, and by little fmes 
that were imposed—and that was done very seldom—we kept the 
whole business so that we could move them about. The favorite 
expression of our foreman was that the men were ‘‘very contented.” 
We never had any trouble with our help and we tried to get our 
people to feel that it was a good place for them to labor, and labor 
was just as much of a want there as it is anywhere, and you had to 
treat people right in order to get them. 

Me Keaurur, With whom were these contracts made? 

Mr. Emery. We had agents; we had two or three different agents 
at various points, who were instructed to pick up all the labor they 
could at any time and to take them before the proper officials and 
to draw the papers and have them sign and everything executed 
properly, and then to deliver those people to us. 

l Mr. KEARFUL. Was that done in accordance with the Mexican 
aw ? 

Mr. Emery. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. KEARFUL. That was during the time of Diaz? 

Mr. Emery. During the Diaz administration; in fact, clear up 
through the Madero as well. 

Mr. KEarFuL. Were any changes made in that system of operation 
by Madero ? 

Mr. Emery. Only that I think the inspectors were a little more 
attentive to their business. They came around to see if the people 
were being treated mght, and of course they always had the right of 
way and could to talk to anyone they wanted to and find out. 

e had a very elaborate system of accounts with those people. 
Every man when he came there was given what we called a boleta, a 
ticket for wages. It was a statement ruled for six months’ time in 
weekly periods, and the man’s name headed that and the amount 
he owed us to begin with. Then there was a column for his weekly 
earnings, and those weekly earnings were extended each week. 
If he bought anything from the tienda, or store, it was charged against 
him, and the balance carried, so that everybody knew exactly week 
by week where he stood. If there was any dispute about the time 
ae man had given or about amounts, it was fixed up right then and 
there. 

Mr. Kearrut. What, if anything, was provided by which the 
Br looked after the welfare of the Mexican workmen ? 

. Emery. We kept a general stock of goods. We sold the goods 
at the prices that were common in the country. We fed our people 
and saw that they were suitably clothed and had medical attention. 

Mr. Kearru.. Did you have a hospital? 
Mr. Every. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did you have a school} 
Mr. Emery. Yes, sir. 

. Kearrur.. Were the workmen assessed to support the hospital 
and school ? 
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Mr. Emery. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. That was done as a company expense? 

Mr. Emery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Was that voluntary ? 

Mr. Emery. Yes, sir; we felt that with our property it was uscless 
without labor and that we could afford to treat labor mght in order 
to have a good standing with the Mexican laborers. 

Mr. KearFruL. How did you treat them as compared with the treat- 
ment they received from the Mexican operators? 

Mr. Emery. There were very few of those. There is a singular 
thing. I do not know that that fact has ever been brought out before 
you committee. The Mexicans do not do big things. When a 
property gets so large that a Mexican and his immediate family can 
not handle it, they either stop progress right there or else sell it to 
some one else. If you will stop and look over the record you will 
find that the big business in Mexico is not handled by Mexicans. 
It is handled by English, French, German, Spanish, or American 
business men. 

The Mexicans do not trust each other. There is the source of all 
this political trouble down there. These revolutionists do not dare 

ut their lives in the hands of the present Mexican Government or 
ormer ones outside of the Diaz Government, because they might 
make all the promises in the world to a man, but once they get him 
into their power, they take him out and stand him up against the 
wall for the “good of the people.” 

Mr. Kearrut. What has Doai of all this property you have 
described that you say represented an investment of $1,250,000 ? 

Mr. Emery. It stands there idle, dismantled, the copper stolen 
out of it, the machinery going to wreck, the cane fields practically 

own up to monte—that is, to young timber. The property has 
Bean headquarters for bands of bandits for three or four years past, 
so we are informed. 

Mr. KearFut. Did you have live stock and supplies of all kinds? 

Mr. Emery. Oh, yes. We had 125 head of mules, 250 oxen, we 
had, I think, 12 or 15 head of horses, and 8 or 10 head of milch cows. 
We had a going concern. 

Mr. Krarrut. Did you have a stock of supplies in your store ? 

Mr. Emery. Yes, sir, we carried about $12,000 worth of stock in 
our store. 

Mr. KEARFUL. And you had buildings of various sorts ? 

Mr. Emery. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Krarrut. What has become of your horses and implements 
and supplies ? 

i Mr. Emery. They were stolen. The oxen were killed and eaten, 
suppose. 

N : KEARFUL. Were the horses and mules driven off ? 

Mr. Emery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was the amount of your production at the 
time your trouble first began ? 

Mr. Emery. We were making about 900 tons of sugar a year. We 
were making about 50 barrels of aguardiente daily. 

Mr. Kearrut. That is alcohol derived from the cane? 

Mr. Emery. Yes; that is to say, it is not alcohol until it has been 
refined. We redistilled. We sold it usually or sometimes as aguar- 
diente and again we rectified it and sold it as alcohol. , At one time 
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I sent 5 gallons of alcohol to the United States gau er at Peoria, 
and our 5 gallons tested out 8.35 gallons under the United States 
test. We made a very superior article of alcohol and that in large 
art went across to France to be used in the manufacture of fine 
quors. 

Of course we did sgme retail business. A Mexican who did not 
drink was as much of an anomaly down there as an American here 
who got drunk. i 

Mr. KEARFUL. You are familiar with the very high price of sugar 
in this country, are you? 

Mr. Emery. I am. 

Mr. Kearrunt. What do you think would be the effect upon that 
of the continued operation of the sugar plantations in Mexico under 
the old adao 

Mr. Emery. They never would have seen sugar at 19 cents a 
pound, as I saw it advertised the other day. e made sugar for 
1? cents a pound and we made money at that price. Of course, we 
had our alcohol. These people have the same thing here. It is 
true that they do not make it in the alcohol, but they get just as 
much out of the molasses, which will not crystallize in manufac- 
turing various feeds and other uses that they are putting molasses 
to. ey are not throwing any molasses out nowadays. They are 
getting a good price for their molasses. 

Mr. KearruL. Do you know how the sugar industry in Mexico 
compares with that of Louisiana ? 

Mr. Emery. It is about the same—it was at that time, with 
capacity for very great development. 

{r. KeaRFUL. Were those developments in progress or in prospect ? 

Mr. Emery. In Mexico? 

Mr. KEARFUL. Yes. 

Mr. Emery. I should say not. I do not know of a single sugar 
Property operating in Mexico to-day. 

Mr. KEARFUL. I mean during the good times were further develop- 
ments in prospect ? 

Mr. Emery. Oh, yes, indeed. We were clearing land every year 
and adding to our acreage. 

Mr. KearFuu. Was this a profitable operation of yours ? 

Mr. Emery. Yes, sir; it was going to be very profitable. 

Mr. KEAaRFUL. Did you have any concessions from the Mexican 
authorities that gave you advantages over other people operating 
in the country ? 

Mr. Emery. No, sir; and never asked for any. We knew it 
would be useless. 

Mr. KearruLt. Did you know of any other Americans operating 
down there who had concessions that gave them special privileges ? 

Mr. Emery. No, sir; I do not. the only people that had any 
concessions from the Government that I know of are the concessions 
given to Cubans who have cut our throats. 

Mr. Kearrut. When did that occur? l 

Mr. Emery. When Cuba was specified. They were given an 
advantage in the matter of the introduction of their sugar here, I 
think, amounting to about 25 per cent perhaps of the customs 
duties. It was something like that, enough to make quite a con- 
siderable difference in their profits. 
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Mr. KearFrvut. So that it was difficult for American citizens oper- 
ating in Mexico in sugar to compete with them ? 

Mr. Emery. Yes, sir. One of the most iniquitous things that was 
done was when our sugar came here it was not tested by the polari- 
scope. The polariscopic test is a scientific test. It tells exactly 
what sugar is worth and the amount of sagcharine that exists in 
the raw sugars. They judged solely by the looks of the thing. You 
can imagine how difficult it is to glance at ‘an article and tell what 
there is to it, when you could have a scientific test that could tell 
absolutely, beyond what you might term the vagaries of the eye. 
I made a desperate effort to get that matter changed so the polari- 
scopic test would rule, and finally succeeded in getting it about the 
time the trouble came up in Mexico. They took the polariscopic 
test here in the United States. We were not able to ship sugar 
into the United States on account of the risk that we ran of having 
our sugar rated so high that the duty would take up the value of 
the sugar. Our sugars were sent entirely to England. 

Mr. Kearrut. When did your first troubles begin in Mexico? 

Mr. Emery. We never had any trouble until 1914, the night that 
we ourselves were taken out. 

Mr. Krarrur. Was that the occasion of the landing of American 
troops at Vera Cruz ? 

Mr. Emery. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrut. What became of your property at that time? 

Mr. Emrry. It was confiscated by the Mexican Government. The 
officials were sent over one morning, an inventory taken, and the 
property taken into the hands of the Mexican Government. 

Mr. Kearrun. What became of it subsequently ? 

Mr. Emery. They operated the property for about 12 months, and 
then we made representations that enabled us to recover the prop- 
ertv, and the property was jointly put into the hands of my cashier 
and my mayordomo, two men who had been with me for many years 
and were very responsible and reliable people—my right hands, you 
may sav, in our work down there. 

Mr. Krarrvi. Were they Mexicans ? 

Mr. Emery. One was a Mexican, and the other was a Cuban. - 
Thev held the property together. The railroads were disorganized, 
and they could not get material in which to ship, they could not get 
cans for the alcohol, they could not get sacks for sacking the sugar, 
and their instructions were to keep the cane fields alive and to do 
enough cultivation to keep a good stock of cane, so that when it was 
possible to resume operations there we would have plenty of seed 
Cane. 

It requires about 5 tons of cane to plant an acre, and it is a very 
Important matter to have cane of the right quality in order to secure 
a good stand in vour cane fields. 

Mr. Kearrut. Were they able to follow out those instructions ? 

Mr. IeMery. For a time. They were until the operations of the 
bandits became so rank that their lives were both threatened and 
thev did not dare stay, and they were forced to leave the property. 

Mr. Kearrcut. Who were the bandits vou speak of? 

Mr. Exery. Little, isolated groups who lived by plundering and 
robbing and murdering. 
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I said we had no trouble at first. The Madero difficulty began 
about 1910. There never was a greater fake in the world than the 
raising of the Madero revolution. The Madero family had made 
$15.000,000 from the handling of the very peons that they claimed 
as being the cause for their revolution. They got into power and 
found $52,000.000 in the treasury in Mexico City, and an uncle of 
Francisco Madero was put in charge of the finances of that country, 
and at about the time Madero was killed there was not a dollar in the 
treasury. Every dollar had been expended. 

The brother of Francisco Madero organized the Zapata raids in 
the State of Morelos. The State of Morelos was called the Sugar 
Bowl of Mexico. It was devoted almost entirely to sugar. It was 
his idea and his hope to get control of those properties in that state, 
and he conceived the idea that if he could scare out the people who 
were in there by some hocus-pocus, the Madero family would get 
control of that state. 

Mr. KEARFUL. This was Gustavo Madero you are speaking of now? 

Mr. Emery. Yes. I omitted something. At the uprising of the 
Madero business we had a little settler over in a neighboring village 
by the name of Penuncio Martinez. He had gotten into some trouble 
with the government. They had given orders to arrest him, and he 
had been in an unhappy state for some little time with the Diaz 
government for his peccadillos—this I found out months afterwards— 
and he came to my foreman and begged him to let him have a rifle, 
and after a certain length of time he gave him this rifle. That was 
the initial step toward one of these bunches. 

This man gathered together three or four others with him and they 
began circulating around the country, going into plantations and 
getting what they could and living off the country, so to speak. 
Their force kept augmenting, and finally he began sending me word 
that I need not worry at all, that we were not going to be disturbed 
by them. After this thing had come to me half a dozen times I 

began to take some little stock in the idea that Penuncio Martinez 
ite acting in a small way much as Pelaez was doing in the Tampico 
istrict. 

The thing went along for a couple of years, with Penuncio makin 
headquarters there. We were a little way off from the main road an 
I think he came to see us only once. ‘Toward the latter part of that 
time it seemed to me that it was a bad state of affairs to have this 
Man operating and I suggested to him why not fall in with the 
Madero government. He said he would if he thought he could do 
it safely. I went to Mexico City and arranged matters so that he 
could become a good Indian, so to speak, and come in on the reserva- 
ton and resume relations with the government, and this was done. 

It went along until shortly after the time that we left there. 

enuncio was the last man I saw on leaving Cordoba. He came in 
and was very regretful to see the condition we were in and promised 
to do all he could to look after our property, and he did as long as he 
Was alive. I think finally they killed him; I heard they had, but 
I think we owed in some small measure a debt of gratitude to him. 
At one time he came to me and wanted $500, not as a forced loan, 
but simply as one business man would borrow from another. I let 
him have the $500 and perhars 60 days after that he returned the 
money. He always seemed to be very friendly and very grateful. 
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I think we owed in large part our immunity from any trouble there 
to his actions. 

Mr. Krarrut. He was a free lance up to the time you arranged 
for him to join Madero ? 

Mr. Emery. Yes, sir; and he operated with the Madero govern- 
ment for, I think, several months after we left the countrv, and for 
some reason or other something came up that displeased him and 
he went out again. I have heard since that he was killed, but it 
has never been confirmed. 

Mr. KearFuv. Don’t vou mean that he operated with the Carranza 
government after you left? 

Mr. Emery. Yes. 

Mr. KearFrut. You said he operated with the Madero government. 

Mr. Emery. I mean the Carranza government, but he fell out with 
that government and resumed his old tactics later, I believe. 

I recollect at one time there was a very large movement of perhaps 
1,500 revolutionists—two separate bands—that passed down through 
our property. When they approached the highway leading into our 
works, which was some three-quarters of a mile from the highway, 
this other man was in the lead and they started to comein. Penuncio 
rode up to the head of the column and said, ‘‘ Where are you going?” 
He said, ‘This is an American company. We are going in there and 
see what wecando.” Penuncio aid. ‘No, you must not go in there.” 
They insisted, and he told them no. He had some Beenie whom he 
knew were straight, and he said, “There is only one way you can go 
in there. They are friends of mine, and you shall not molest them. 
If you get in there you will have to do it after disposing of us.” He 
had that sort of feeling for us. 

Mr. Kearrut. He did protect you then? 

Mr. Emery. Yes, sir; there is no question about it. They passed 
on and there was no further trouble about it. 

Mr. Kearrut. What happened to you at the time of the occupation 
of Vera Cruz? N 

Mr. Emery. We had been urged by our bankers in Mexico City 
and by our attorney, Mr. Robert J. Kerr, who at that time was in 
Mexico, to leave; we had been very urgently advised to get away 
from the plantation. We were off to one side; we were some distance 
from the railroad and rather in a remote inaccessible section in a way. 

I went to Vera Cruz and arranged to get a place to move my family. 
I disliked leaving until it really seemed a case of have-to. I arranged 
with Consul Canada to send me a telegram if the situation ever got 
dangerous, to wire me that my presence was needed at the Aduana in 
Vera Cruz, that he had a consignment of goods that needed my atten- 
tion. That telegram was sent the day before the invasion of Vera 
Cruz by our troops. I did not receive it for 48 hours after it was sent. 
I never knew why. 

Immediately on getting that telegram we threw together our 
personal belongings that we had had already packed, and started to 
the train. We had a little stream to cross about midway between 
the plantation and the railway, which was about 6 miles distant. We 
were met at this stream by some of the prominent citizens of the little 
towns—there were two little towns that we had to pass through—and 
they told us that there was no use in trying to go on, that the bridges 
had been destroyed and the Americans had attempted to take Vera 
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Cruz and that they had killed hundreds of women and children, and 
that they had been driven back to the vessels with great loss, and that 
hell was popping generally. We thought we would take our chances 
nght at the plantation, and so we returned to the place. 

r. KEARFUL. That was the first notice you had of the taking of 
Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Emery. Yes, sir. We returned to the plantation, getting back 
about noon. We went about our ordinary vocations until about 
sundown, when a captain of the Huerta troops came up to the place, 
hitched his horse outside of the yard, started in, laid his rifle down on 
the grass, and extended his hand and was pleased to resume his 
acquaintance with me, which had been very pleasant. He came to 
tell me that the commander at Tierra Blanca was very anxious to 
have a conference with me. I told him I would be very much pleased 
to meet the commander and would go the first thing in the morning. 
He said, ‘‘That will not do. You had better go to-night.” I said, 
“It is too late,” and I assigned various reasons. My cashier came 
along and joined the conversation and tried to show that it would be 
better to go in the morning, but finally the captain became rather 
provoked, and said, ‘‘We can not waste any more time over this 
proposition. If you do not choose to go with me willingly I will have 
to tuke you.” 

Meanwhile 50 of his men had appeared. He had come alone at the 
start. My wife had joined the group by that time, and she said, “If 
vou are going I am going, too.” She was English, and she had a 
hunch that maybe all was not as it ought to be, and she insisted on 
accompanying me. They made no real objection, although they said 
there was no use in her going. 

I and two other American men started. We had no means of 
conveyance. There was a lady there, an American who had been 
with us a great many years down there, who had charge of our store. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Who was that? 

Mr. Emery. Mrs. Wetherell. I do not know whether she has been 
before your committee. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Yes; she has been. 

Mr. Emery. We of course never would have left her if we had 
dreamed of the outcome of the proposition. As we started away 
thev gave orders to turn loose all of our people and to give them 
full liberty in every sense of the word, and they took it. I suppose 
a white woman never underwent such a night without absolutely 
having been abused personally. The physician and the mayordomo 
were able to shift her around from place to place—she told you all 
of that, however—to protect her through the night. The next 
morning they got her over to the station and she rejoined us in 
Cordoba. 7 

We reached Tierra Blanca at 2 o’clock in the morning, and were 
shoved into an empty room with no bedding and no convenience 
Whatever and were told we could remain there. The next mornin 
we started out to look around and one of the troops returned ad 
said to me, ‘‘You had better not show yourselves. There is a very 
bitter feeling here against Americans.” We were told that the 
night before the Mexicans had assembled and had held a joint 
meeting —there were 11 Americans in and about Tierra Blanca. It 
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was railroad headquarters for that part of the country, and they 
ut it to a vote as to whether those 11 people and ourselves should 
e executed then and there. That was decided by one ballot. 

Mr. Kearrut. In favor of not executing you? 

Mr. Emery. That they would not resort to extreme measures. 

e were put on the train and started for Cordoba, I should say 
about 9 o'clock the following morning. Midway between Cordoba 
and Tierra Blanca, one of the officials from Tierra Blanca, together 
with this same captain who had arrested us, came to us and said, 
‘We have a proposition to make to you.” He said, “We can do 
one of two things with this company.” There were about 15 or 16 
in our party. He said, “We can take you down to the front and 
leave you with the Mexican troops, or we can take you to Cordoba. 
Which would you rather have?” 

We said of course that we would prefer going to Cordoba. We 
did not think it would be a very pleasant place for my wife and 
little child down where the fighting was likely to be and where there 
was a great deal of smallpox. They said, “You will have to give 
us a thousand pesos to take you to Cordoba.” 

We debated a little while over that and finally consented to do 
it, and paid that money to those people. When we reached Cordoba 
we were met by a file of 50 cavalrymen. The train was drawn up 
to the regular station in Cordoba and stayed there until the usual 
passengers and mail were unloaded, and then the train was reversed 
and we were run back about two blocks. This captain came to us 
and said, ‘‘The minute this train starts you want to get off of it as 
quickly as you can.” We knew enough to obey orders, and we got 
off the train. We were then, I should say, perhaps 2 miles from the 
center of town. We were taken that distance on the double quick. 
We were taken all the way through back streets and we did not 
reach any evidence of any excitement until we got almost to the 
municipal building. Then we found a tremendous crowd there and 
we were ushered up through the guard of 25 soldiers and put into 
this room. I suppose that room was perhaps 30 by 50 feet, a bare 
room, with no provisions of any kind in it, a tile floor. We were 
kept there for six days and nights. 

When Mr. Grigsby’s party came it was necessary to shift us down 
into the cells, and the Pilg morning we were told by a resident 
of Cordoba that there had been 50 peons’ corpses taken out of 
those cells 30 days before, dead from the smallpox. There was not 
any use saying anything to anybody about it. I tatked with my 
wife, who had had the smallpox, and I had been vaccinated and our 
little boy had been vaccinated. Eleven days later in quarantine in 
the Mississippi River my little child had a very high fever and I was 
certain then that this smallpox had broken out, but it developed into 
something else. 

I speak of that to show the lack of foresight or forethought. There 
six days and nights there that I think our lives just hung by a 

air. 

Mr. KearruL. What was the attitude of the Mexican populace? 

Mr. Emery. The municipal building fronted a plaza that contained 
perhaps three acres, a beautiful place. That plaza would be filled up 
with peons at night, and about the only tning that would satisfy 
them was to turn us over to them. That was their attitude. They 
wanted the blood of the Gringos. 
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Mr. Kearrut. How long were you kept prisoners there? 

Mr. Emery. Six days and nights. 

Mr. Kearrut. How many of you were there in the party, 
eventually ? 

Mr. Emery. I think there were 85 altogether. 

Mr. KEARFUL. How did you get away? 

Mr. Emery. We were trying to get away for several days. We 
could get no information from anywhere. We would canvass the 
situation with the coronel commanding and with the jefe politico of 
the district, and they all seemed to be in the dark. 

Finally on Monday—I think we were landed there on Wednesday— 
they told us we could get out that night. We were marshaled out 
between sundown and Tak: We had a guard that day and there was 
no opposition to our going. They were quiet and civil. We found 
no trouble until we got down to a point called Paso del Macho. That 
is about 15 kilometers below Cordoba. There the train stopped. 
It seems the train people were in the habit of taking luncheon there, 
and there was a very large delegation of Mexicans there, and they 
bombarded the car with rocks and everything else they could get hold 
of. One lady was sitting by a window and a peon stepped up and 
spat in her face. They showed in various ways their animosity. 
If they really believed what I honestly think they did believe, I 
do not blame them. If they thought their women and children had 
been shot down in the streets of Vera Cruz by the hundred, as they 
were made to believe, I can not question very much their attitude 
toward Americans. 7 

Mr. KearFruxu. You think that their feeling was justified according 
to reports ? 

Mr. Emery. Yes, I do. I would have felt much the same way. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Do you know whether any Mexican women and 
children were killed in Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Emery. I have been led to believe there were. I would not 
attempt to state the number, but I am under the impression there 
were one or two children and perhaps three Mexican women that 
Were accidentally killed by the fire of American marines. They were 
quite outraged at the landing of those troops. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Where were you taken then? 

Mr. Emery. We were put on the train. The train was at Paso del 
Macho perhaps for 30 minutes, perhaps an hour—it seemed like a 
lifetime to us while those cars were being bombarded with rocks 
and everything else. We saved ourselves by piling our valises and 
anvthing we could get against the windows. 

e were then taken down to a station that was some 15 miles 
below, to Soledad. We were landed there about daylight and we 
were held there. The train immediately was returned to Cordoba 
and we were left there stranded. 

There was quite a large collection of Mexican troops there and 
nobody seemed to know anything about it, and we could not get 
any advice from anywhere. We did not know whether we were 
going to be allowed to go on or not, and the troops were not feelin 
very friendly. There was a very well-defined Paling among a S 
many people that there would have been verv serious trouble there 
if we had been held there another 24 hours. But meanwhile a train 
came bearing a commander of the English fleet, who was afterwards 
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killed in the Pacific. He was sent up to Mexico City to see if he 
could not persuade.Gen. Huerta to resign. He went to Mexico 
City on a special train. Of course his attempt was futile, and when 
his train returned about 2 o’clock in the afternoon a committee from 
our people went over and made a very strong plea to him to allow 
us to board his train and we were taken to Vera Cruz on board his 
train. We were rescued really by the British Navy. They had a 
flag of truce. The column was headed and followed by a white 


flag. 
“Nir. KErarFuL. Did you meet Consul Canada and Admiral Fletcher 
in Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Emery. On arrival at Vera Cruz, I knew the shortcuts to 
American headquarters there and my wife and I slipped out of the 
rear of the coach, which was very well filled. By the way, we 
traveled 9 miles afoot the worst walk I ever experienced, over a torn- 
up railway to a point about 4 kilometers from Vera Cruz, to Boca del 
Rio, and we were there given a train and taken into Vera Cruz. As 
I say, I made my way to Consul Canada’s office and I opened the 
door and he grasped my hand and he said, “Old man, we sweat 
blood over you.” They could not get word from us and could not 
get any advice as to where we were or what had happended to us 
or why we were held. Our own thought was that if the American 
troops had continued to march toward Mexico City, that we were 
held there as a sort of hostage to get terms. 

Mr. Krarrur. Were you released upon information that the 
Americans were not going in any farther? 

Mr. Emery. I imagine so. We never did get anv information one 
way or the other. There was a very singular occurrence. In enter- 
ing the minicipal building where we were kept, a miscount was made 
of our party and my wife was not counted with the number. For 
example, we perhaps went in there with 15 people and they only 
took tally of 14. There was a hotel right across the street, the Hotel 
Diligencia. We attempted to get Mrs. Emery out of the building. 
It was not pleasant for women there by themselves, but nothing was 
doing. We understood the leading Spanish merchants in the town, 
with whom we did business, and we got word to them and they would 
say, “We will do what we can,” and they would come back to us 
again, but she was held there until the very last and she was held 
there simply because the colonel commanding felt she was safer 
there than in the hotel. 

I am satisfied that but for the position of the leading Spanish and 
Mexican merchants of Cordoba there would have been one of the 
most horrible slaughters there. I was told that perhaps the first 
night after we reached there—by the way, the day before we came 
there a little party was brought in that was attacked, and they were 
from the first plantation out of Vera Cruz. At any rate they were 
stoned and one of the party had quite a severe wound on his head. 
That is the reason why thev were so insistent on getting us up by the 
side passages, so as to avoid knowledge of the populace. 

Mr. Krarrur. Did you have any conversation with Consul Canada 
or Admiral Fletcher in reference to plans that had been made for the 
Vera Cruz landing? 

Mr. Emery. The following morning after our arrival in Vera Cruz, 
I paid my respects to the consul and to Admiral Fletcher, who hap- 
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pened to be in his office, having been entertained on Admiral Fletcher’s 
ship previously and he having been at the plantation. Of course my 
relations with Mr. Canada were almost as a brother. I had the very 
deepest respect and feeling for Mr. Canada. They talked very freely 
to me. I do not know that this matter has ever come out. They 
told me this, that they had perfected this sort of an arrangement. 
They knew that the steamer Paa, the Spanish steamer, was due 
to arrive in Vera Cruz, in fact was in the offing then. 

Mr. KEARFUL. A German steamer, was she not? 

Mr. Emery. A Spanish steamer, I thought. At any rate, it does 
not matter whose steamer it was, it had a large consignment of arms 
for the Huerta government, and it was desirable from the standpoint 
of the United States at that time to prevent the arrival of those arms 
and their going into the hands of the Huerta government. They did 
not care to lock horns with the vessel. That would have been an act 
of war, of course, against that nation which owned the vessel. They 
conceived the idea of arranging with the colonel commanding the 
Mexican troops that he would withdraw his troops—I think he had 
something like 1,000 men there—and that in the early morning before 
daylight a detachment of marines would enter the city by rowboat 
or motorboat, and would occupy the customhouse, the post oflice, 
and the telegraph office, and that when the vessel did come in our 
Gone would receive the arms and would see that they did not reach 

Ír. Huerta. : 

After perfecting this plan they submitted it to Washington for 
confirmation. In place of receiving a prompt reply from Washing- 
ton, as they had a right to ah they received the order the fol- 
lowing morning about 7 o’clock telling them to go ahead and carry 
out their plan. They did so, and by some oversight a little handful 
of boys—they were nothing but lads down in the naval academy 
there—when they saw this foreign invasion, not knowing that the 

exican troops had been withdrawn, jumped in the breach and 
tumed loose on the marines and killed a few of our people, and that 
was the trouble. Had our pene gone in there—they should never 
have gone in, in the first place; it was a horrible outrage; I do not 
care who authorized it—had they gone in there as was planned, I am 
satisfied there would never have been a gun fired. 

(Thereupon at 12.30 o’clock p. m., a recess was taken until 2 
o'clock p. m., at which time the hearing was continued as follows:) 


AFTER RECESS. 
TESTIMONY OF MR. SLOAN W. EMERY—Resumed. 


Mr. KEARFUL. Are you acquainted with Mr. John Lind, who was 
sent by President Wilson to Mexico to eliminate Huerta from the 
Presidency of Mexico? 

Mr. Emery. Are you a mindreader? I was just going to tell you 
the pains I went to with John Lind to show him the manner of treat- 
ment that the Mexican peon received at the hands of the American 
hacendados. Yes, sir; Í knew John Lind in Minnesota. I lived in 
Minnesota 25 years and thought a great deal of John Lind and watched 
his course in Congress with a great deal of interest—helped to elect 
him, in fact—and felt he was an old friend and one to whom an 
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appeal could be made and that, perhaps, he would take some stock 
in the observations that I might offer. 

Mr. Kearrun. After John Lind presented his proposition to 
Huerta and had been unsuccessful in his mission at Mexico City, he 
went to Vera Cruz. While he was there did you have occasion to 
take him out to your plantation? | 

Mr. Emery. I Aid him in Vera Cruz immediately when I heard 
he was there. I had great hope that his coming would bring bene- 
ficial results with our Government, because I thought that repre- 
sentations could be made to him bv people whose opinions he ought 
to have respected and might have some influence upon his actions. 
We had a great deal of business in Vera Cruz and I frequently was 
there. 

Finallv I received a letter that John and the admiral were coming 
with a little escort, and they did arrive. They spent a day with us. 
As I remember it, they spent a couple of nights at the finca, and we 
went all over the ground with them. I showed them the manner we 
had of handling our help and how they were treated. I took him 
out in the field and introduced him on our farm to one of the old 
caciques. IIe had a very good interpreter with him and he carried 
on quite a conversation with this man. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did John Lind know any Spanish ? 

Mr. Emery. No. Thereis Mr. Wilson’s great fault. I was taught 
as a boy a mighty homely old saw, never to measure another man’s 
oats in your half bushel. Mr. Wilson’s whole treatment of this 
affair down there, or rather this Government—lI do not know that I 
should specify Mr. Wilson—has been that they could be handled as 
Americans could be handled. One has to have some insight into 
their character and into their disposition. You have to know the 
genesis of such people before vou can measure them up or outline 
any line of action for them. 

ír. KEARFUL. Do you know the national origin of John Lind? 

Mr. Emery. I know he is a Scandinavian. 

Mr. Kearruu. Is there anything more different that you can 
imagine than the temperament of a Scandinavian and a Mexican ? 

Mr. Emery. N O, L I might add that within, I think, 60 days, 
or possibly 90 days, I addressed a letter to John Lind to this effect, 
that “I trust by this time you and President Wilson have had your 
bellies full of the Carranza régime,” and signed myself ‘‘ Very respect- 
fully,’ but I never had a reply to that. 

Mr. Kearrunt. What impression were you able to make upon him 
at that time t 

Mr. IEemery. None whatever. I could not get anything. We 
talked about Carranza and what was being done up in the northwest. 
At that time the operations were confined mainly to the north- 
western part of Mexico. Ile said he thought something could be 
done, etc., but I gathered my impressions from our resident Mexi- 
cans who were men of affairs, who were leaders and who studied the 
situation. 

Mr. Kearru.. And with whom vou could talk? 

Mr. Emery. Yes; and whom I could sound out to get their ideas 
and their impression. 

Mr. Kearrer. Do vou know of any other trip into the interior 
that John Lind ever made ? 
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Mr. Emery. I do not think he ever made any to a plantation 
except to ours. 

Mr. KEARFUL. How far is your plantation from Vora Cruz? 

Mr. Emery. About 45 miles—106 kilometers. 

Mr. Kearru.. Did Lind expound to you any of his theories in re- 
gard to what should be done about Mexico ? 

Mr. Emery. Tho only thing that I could gather was that he thought 
Carranza would be able to pull out and make good; that Carranza 
and Villa between them would pass by the country, and it was a 
longer shot and a better one than to attempt to place any dependence 
in Huerta. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Had you been receiving protection to life and prop- 
erty and did you have all security under Huerta ? 

Mr. EMERY. Yes, sir; and not only that but we had obtained per- 
mission to import arms into Mexico for the protection of our property 
from bandits, and it would often happen that a company of perhaps 
100 men would come through and we would entertain them, we would 
provide them with quarters for the night and feed them, and they 
would move on to the next point. Wo enjoyed the very kindest 
relations with the Huerta government. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Did you ever receive any concessions from Huerta? 

Mr. EMERY. Never. 

Mr. KEaARFuL. Any special favors ? 

Mr. Emery. No, sir; none except I might say the permission to 
bring arms into our plantation. e brought in 10 Winchester rifles 
and had our own police force that patroled the grounds for months. 

Mr. KEARFUL. That was merely for your protection ? 

Mr. Emery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was Lind’s idea about pacifying the country 
that was not in need of pacification? Was there any need to pacify 
the country that was safe and secure under Huerta! - 

Mr. Emery. He knew there was a good deal of objection, that 
Huerta was putting up a very strong fight against Carranza. They 
semed to have held Huerta responsible for the death of Madero. 
Nothing that you could say to the contrary seemed to alter that 
impression, that such a man was not fit, that no man that had the 
as association with such work should have the right to rule 
MEXICO, 

Mr. Kearrcn. That was the American administration idea? 

Mr. EMERY. Yes. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Was that the Mexican idea? 

Mr. Every. Oh, no, indeed. I think had a poll been taken as 
between Carranza and Huerta, at the time, say, six months after the 
assassination of Madero, that Gen. Huerta oil have had practically 
the support of the American people by a very big majority. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Lind thought it was the function of the American 
Government to supervise the political morals of the Mexicans and 
to put in any man that they might be satisfied with even if he was not 
acceptable to us ? 3 

Mr. Every. Yes, sir; we were the people to be satisfied and not 
they. That was apparently the position ie took. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Did he expound to you an idea which he subse- 
quently published in a book about the pacification of Mexico depend- 
Ing upon the good Mexicans of the north defeating the bad Mexicans 
of the south ? 
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Mr. Emery. No; he did not. We had very few bad Mexicans in 
the south. | 

Mr. Kearrut. What is the truth about the difference between the 
Mexicans of the north and the Mexicans of the south ? 

Mr. Emery. There is no comparison between them. 

Mr. Kearru.. Which are the better ? 

Mr. Emery. The southern Mexicans. Here is a point that I ques- 
tion whether it is generally known in the United States. What is 
your idea of a Mexican ? 

n Mr. KEaRFUL. I would rather have you tell the committee your 
idea. 

Mr. EMERY. A Mexican is the result of the crossing of the Spanish 
blood with the native Indian. You know what they used to say about 
the northwestern Indian half-breed, that he inherited the vices of 
both and the virtues of neither. The old conquistadores—I expect. 
you might scratch all hell and never find a tougher lot than those 
conquistadores that came into Mexico. Wesee what the Germans do 
and what they are doing everywhere they colonize. They are insist- 
ing on their people cohabiting or living with the native women in 
order to infuse their blood as largely as possible into the native races. 
As for the Indian, the pure Indian, the pure Aztec, he is a noble 
character. He is just as different from the American Indian as day 
is from night. The American Indian is a meat eater, he is a loafer, 
he is a tough, he is a roustabout, a good for nothing, prior to that time 
this Government had undertaken to starve them into something like 
making a living for themselves; but to the contrary the Mexican 
Indian is one of the finest original forces that this continent has ever 
known. He has been steady, law-abiding, peaceable, and industrious. 
He is not industrious in a way that we consider men industrious, 
because he can take 5 acres of land and can have a pig or two and 
his 5 acres of land will grow all the corn and beans he wants, and it 
will enable him to buy the very small outfit of clothing that 1s neces- 
sary and pay his taxes, and when you have done that what more does 
a man need to-day if you get right down to it? What is the use of 
worrving and fretting over the future and over life? Those people 
are the salt of the earth so far as the aborigines are concerned. They 
are the people we have in the south. 

Mr. Kearrcn. They are the natives of the State of Oaxaca ? 

Mr. Emery. Yes, sir. By the way, I stated this morning that we 
recruited our labor largely from the natives of the State of Oaxaca. 
We had an association with two brothers whose grounds were almost 
in sight of the Pacific Ocean, and when the cane-grinding season 
camo on we used to send there and say, ‘‘We need 200 or 300 or 400 
pers and would like to have them about such a time.” We would 
send monoy that would enable them to make arrangements for the 
people to live, and they would come down there under a six months’ 
contract, which was written up by their own officials, and we would 
pay their taxes in advance for them, and those people would march 
across the isthmus, an eight days’ journey, aad come in thore and 
settle right into their work. We paid those people a dollar a tarea 
(task) for cutting cane, and oftentimes they would cut two or three 
tareas (tasks) a day. They were not locked up or anything of that 
sort. ‘They were treated just as vou would treat laborers in the 
United States. We had that relation with those people. They 
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trusted us and would do anything in the world for us that we could 
ask them to do. There was never any trouble with them. 

Mr. Kearrcv. In the history of Mexico two great men stand out 
with prominence, Benito Juarez and Porfirio Diaz. From what part 
of Mexico did those two men come? 

Mr. Emery. From the State of Oaxaca. I have said that when the 
true history was known Porfirio Diaz would rate with Abraham 
Lincoln. He was one of the finest characters I ever knew. 

Mr. KEAaRFUL. In that opinion you are corroborated by Mr. 
William Jennings Bryan in an article published in 1903 in the Com- 
moner. 

Mr. Emery. I had the pleasure of knowing Porfirio Diaz personally. 
Before going to Mexico I had been a director of the Montana Experi- 
ment Station for seven years, and when I got down there I saw a 
good many things that dia not. look right to me, and I volunteered 
and wrote the President of Mexico that if I could be of any service to 
his agricultural department in fostering the cause of agriculture 
down there I hoped he would command my services at any time 
without remuneration. It was money in our pockets to have better 
agriculture there. We were doing exactly what the cotton planter 
does down in Mississippi and the South. We were making a specialty 
of cane, while they are making a specialty of cotton. We needed 
things that could be produced outside of our plantation, and we 
needed them in abundance with the forces we had. 

I received a nice letter from the President on the subject and some 
months later he offered me a position at one of the principal ie onl 
ment stations, but, of course, I could not leave my own business there 
and undertake that. That was the nature of my relation with Gen. 
Diaz. I had nothing but the very highest respect for him. He did 
things that would be shocking to people up here, but he did them 
because they ought to be done. 

I remember when I interviewed Gen. Funston, and he wanted to 
know my opinion, as to whether they would have trouble in going to 
Mexico City with the force then in Vera Cruz. I said, ‘‘If you handle 
this proposition right, Gen. Funston, there need never be a gun fired 
on your trip. If ia handling a campaign like that, I would pick 
out half a dozen responsible men who were well known to the next one 
or two towns on your journey. I would send those men ahead of me 
and have them call together the settlers and explain the situation, 
that vou are going up to Mexico City to see if you can not get order, 
a that if they have anything to sell you will gladly buy it and pay 
or it. 

“Then from town to town I would pick out and send runners ahead 
in that way, that would pave the way for them, and that they could 
go to the capital without having a shot fired.” I said, “You are 
going to find when you go into the country this sort of ee Men 
will say to you, ‘Here is So-and-so, nothing but a notorious cattle thief 
and murderer; he is a bad man and he may make trouble.” I said 
to Admiral Fletcher, ‘‘If you catch any of those people and want to 
make a good impression on the settlers, the law-abiding settlers, 
Just shoot a few of them.” He threw his hands up and said that 
would never do in the world; that those people would have to be 
tried. But they did not understand that sort of thing; they did 
not know anything about the slow movement of the law, which is a 

arce in many cases in this country. 
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I recall an incident where a family of people went out to a station 
a day’s trip with some fat pigs. They sold those pigs and made 
their way back home. They reached home Saturday night. They 
were a day’s journey from the station. Their little houses were 
scattered here and there, perhaps two or three hundred yards apart, 
a little settlement, of which there are many in Mexico. There 1s no 
motion seen around that property the next morning, so the neigh- 
bors went over to inquire and found that the eight people were 
lying around scattered through their little shacks with their throats 
cut and heads caved in. We had a contractor working for us and 
he happened to be on the ground, a very intelligent fellow, and he 
had foresight enough to note the tracks leading from the houses in 
the direction of an adjacent property. They immediately sent 
messengers down to the Atlixco advising of the situation, and the 
following day the jefe politico, together with his secretary, the 
judge of the district with his secretary, and a file of six gendarmes, 
came up to the vicinity by ral. They rode into this little settlement 
and rounded up everybody in the country and inquired into this 
business and looked into it thoroughly, and finally they located this 
family to whose house the tracks led, and they secured a confession. 
I think there were five of them, two bbys and three men. ‘There 
were three entrances to these houses. They put these boys at the 
entrances, and these other men went in there and did up the whole 
outfit. | 

They secured their confession, and they did this between Tuesday 
and Friday. Friday morning those five men were taken out, and they 
dug their graves and were stood up against the buildings and shot and 
buried, and that is all there was to it. It was that sort of dispensation 
of law that made that country safe for anybody and everybody. 

There was a funny thing about that. That occurrence was on the 
same stream on which we were. That party came to our plantation 
and reached there between 2 and 3 o’clock in the aftornoon. They 
had had nothing to eat, and we were very glad to see them. We were 
always glad to see the officors and we entortained them. They pro- 
cursd a conveyance to take them to the next town. There was never 
a lisp about this occurrence. Wo knew nothing about it until some 
hours afterwards. The contractor followed them down the river and 
told us what had happened. ‘That is the sort of thing that Mexicans 
have been a to and that they expect. They expect justice 
swift and sure, and it is this that makes good Mexicans. 

Mr. KearrtuL. Did John Lind express to you his idea about the 
iniquitous operations of the church in Mexico and the necessity to take 
some drastic action to eliminate that influence from the Mexicans ? 

Mr. Emery. No. Ho talked very little. You may observe that 
when a man’s head is set, when his ‘‘eves are sot,” so to speak, vou 
can not get much of an argument out of him. The burden of his idea 
seemed to be that if we could just get rid of Huerta, everything 
would be serene and peaceable. 

D Kearrun. He thought Carranza and Villa were the men to do 
that ? 

Mr. EMERY. Yes. 

Mr. KtarrtL. Nothing else seemed to have impressed his mind ? 

Mr. Emery. No, sir. 
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Mr. Kearrvu.. What do you know about the influence of the church 
upon the Mexicans as to whether it is bad for them or not and whether: 
it is one of the things that constitutes the problem in Mexico? 

Mr. Emery. To the extent of the ends justifying the means, I am 
not prepared to say that the church works along the right lines, and 
yet you have to consider this. There are people that if you deprive- 
them of the Catholic religion there is nothing that will take its place. 

Mr. Krearruu. That is the only religion that the large body of the 
natives have in Mexico, is it not? 

Mr. Emery. Yes, sir: it is the only religion. 

Mr. Kearrut. What did you observe as to their being very 
religiously inclined those who professed religion ? 

Mr. Every. We had a friend come down to visit us in the early 
vears of my being down there. He was a particularly fine-looking 
young man. He happened to have on a clerical looking shirt an 
sack coat. He rode in to a Scotch plantation near there and the 
people rushed out and proceeded to take his hand and kiss it. He did 
not know what to make of it. They thought he was a priest. All of 
rik were good Catholics, as good Catholics as I ever knew anything: 
about. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Were they devoted in their religious exercises ? 

Mr. EMERY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KEARFuL. What character of men were the priests ? 

Mr. EMERY. I think you might say that the Mexican is very much 
more faithful about his religion than the Protestants are about theirs. 

Mr. KEArruL. What character of men were the priests ? 

Mr. Emery. In the main they were very good. We had of course,. 
the black sheep. ‘There was a priest killed in a little village 4 kilo- 
meters from us by a prostitute woman he had been living with.. 
There were some little trouble between them and she stuck a knife: 
in him and killed him. There was nothing said about that. The 
church shut it up, and there was no scandal about it. They have 
some queer ideas. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Did you observe that the priests made improper: 
use of their influence over the lower classes for the purpose of extort- 
ing money from them ? 

Mr. EMERY. No, sir. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Did the priests seem to be really conscientious in 
the exercise of their functions ? 

Mr. Emery. I have known first and last a great many ministers 
of the Gospel. I never knew one that enjoyed a higher place in my 
estimation than Father Riley of Cordoba. He was an Irish priest 
who in times of yellow fever established his own private hospital and 
went out and gathered by himself persons stricken with this disease: 
and carried them in and did everything in his power that he could 
for the sick and distressed always. He was a wonderful man. We 

ad a resident priest in the village 4 kilometers from us that was a 
splendid character, always counseling and advising good living and 
upright actions on the part of his people. You have to stop and 
consider this, that those people have the influence. If they told a 
man to do right it would go a long way further in the direction of 
causing him to do right than if one of us told him. 

Mr. Kearruxt. Did you observe whether or not that influence was: 
exerted for good? 
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Mr. Emery. Yes, sir; always. If there was any suggestion that 
we had that would be better for the people, he always fell in with it - 
and was anxious to do all he could to help along for the betterment 
of his people. I attributed in no small degree our success, if it may 
be called a success—because I think it was up to the time we were 
forcibly deprived of the opportunity to go further—to the fact that 
we recognized their rights to enjoy whatever religion they pleased, 
and we did not attempt to force any other ideas upon them. We 
took it as a matter of fact that anybody that belonged in that country 
was Catholic by nature and by birth and by practice. There was a 
little church in that village said to be 200 vears old. 

Mr. KearFruL. Where do you place the blame for the present dis- 
eee conditions in Mexico? Upon whom do you mostly place the 

ame? l 

Mr. Emery. I think the lack of confidence that one Mexican has 
in another has a great deal to do with the situation. There are no 
big men, when you get right down to it, in these revolutionary move- 
ments. I think there was one man down there, Gen. Alvarez. It 
was a great pity that he was killed, for there was a very fine man. 
Felix Diaz was another. Those people were above graft, they were 
above petty malicious looting or plundering. They believed in 
Mexico and wanted to see it come out in the open and be a strong 
nation. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you think the interference of the American 
administration in Mexican affairs in the time of Huerta had anything 
to do with the subsequent trouble? 

Mr. Emery. I think it has all to do with it. 

Mr. KearruLt. Who do you think was responsible for that ? 

Mr. Emery. I have felt that Mr. Bryan was originally to blame 
and that he headed the Government in that direction, and that they 
thought perhaps the better things to do was to try to make good on 
those lines. 

There is no question in my mind whatever that had Gen. Huerta 
been recognized by this Government, as he was by nearly every other 
government of importance, that the troubles would have been over 
in Mexico long ago. Huerta wanted to do right and that is more 
than some of these other people have been doing. Do you know the 
primary cause of this trouble? 

Mr. KearruL. What are your ideas about it? 

Mr. Emery. A brother of, my cashier saw among the first checks 
drawn by the Madero Government a check for $685,000 to the Waters- 
Pierce Oil Co. We were paying $8 a case for kerosene oil under 
the Waters-Pierce administration. Cowdray came down there and 
‘opened up those oil wells and immediately began to attempt to get 
into a standing with the people there that could not be done, and they 
began striking back and forth until oil was worth $2.75. Of course, 
that was Mexican money. Eight pesos a case was $4 American 
money or 40 cents a gallon for kerosene. That is a pretty good price, 
you know, in those days when we were selling oil here for about 10 
-cents a gallon. : 

Pierce and his people have their concessions on all that oil territory 
from Mr. Diaz. We was a very strong man. He did a great deal in 
Mexico. I know that Pearson, both in Salina Cruz and in Vera Cruz, 
spent a great deal of government money in fitting that region up to 

o business. They had great confidence in him. 
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Mr. Kearru.. Who was this man ? 

Mr. Emery. He is now Lord Cowdray. The Standard Oil Co. had 
done nothing except put in a vast refinery or two, and these other 
people had been exploiting these mixed oil products down there, and 
1t has always been my opinion that that was the original source of the 
attempt to break down the Diaz government. They knew there was 
no use ye to handle that Government as long as the Diaz people 
were on earth. 

Mr. Kearrut. What to your mind is the significance of the pay- 
ment of this large check you speak of ? 

Mr. Emery. Moneys they had advanced the Maderos to carry on 
_ that revolution. They were friendly to anything that should upset 
the Diaz Government and were willing to show their friendship by 
advancing funds. 

Mr. Kearru.. After Madero had been in power for some time and 
the effects of his rule were felt, what was the prevailing opinion among 
intelligent Mexicans as to whether his rule was a success ? 

Mr. Emery. I think they realized it was an utter failure. 

Mr. Kearrut. When Madero fell and Huerta came into power, 
what was the general feeling among intelligent Mexicans as to the 
prospects of improvement ? 

Mr. EMERY. We received our mail about 5 o’clock in the evening. 
My people usually came around the office about that time to get their 
mail and to talk over the doings of the day and plan the work for 
the morrow. I shall never forget the incident. We had four or five 
very bright Mexicans in our employ, and when the paper came in 
there narrating the facts of Madero’s assassination and the occupanc 
of the position by Huerta, I could see those people all sit back wit 
a satisfied look and ‘‘Thank God” on their faces. That was the ex- 
pression on their faces that the farce was ended of the Madero ad- 
ministration of the Government. _ 
ic KeaRFuL. They received it with equanimity, or with satis- 

action ? 

Mr. Emery. With the greatest satisfaction. The result had been 
$0 2 ee them and so unsatisfactory, the administration 
of affairs under Madero, that they received this news with the great- 
est satisfaction. 

Mr. KEARFUL. What do you know about the feeling of substantial 
Mexicans in regard to Carranza and the prospect of successful gov- 
emment by him? 

Mr. EMERY. I have had very little intercourse with Mexicans since 
leaving there, and I am not prepared to say, but I think the majority 
of them would welcome something of a change—that is, the right 
change. I wrote a great many letters in the early days of trouble 
down there, I would say perhaps three or four letters, to Mr. Bryan, 
calling attention to the fact of what would be the result of interven- 
tion and the position Americans would be in down there, and urged 
that everything be done to prevent that catastrophe. Very little 
attention was ever paid to this. Sometimes I would get an acknowl- 
edrment of a letter, but that would be about all. 

have quite changed my mind, very much. I think if we ever 
wanted to do anything with Mexico or in Mexico that it could not be 
done by our going down there as an armed body and compelling those 
people. The better read Mexicans have never forgotten the separa- 
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tion of so much of their territory from them by the United States. 
There is a constant fear and dread that is in the minds of Mexicans 
that sooner or later the Americans expect to take Mexico the same 
as they have territory that they already have acquired formerly from 
Mexico. | 

Mr. KearruL. What do you think this country ought to do, if 
anything ? 

Mr. Emery. I think we ought to tread on the toes of the Monroe 
doctrine enough to ask England and France to join us in issuing an 
ultimatum to the Carranza government to get down and out and get 
out of the way of people that would be selected by a suitable com- 
mittee or body that would be put in charge of the business of Mexico 
in the various States and the Republic at large, and that due pro- 
vision be made for the payment of damages that have resulted from 
all this horrible work, and that when the things were in shape so 
that thoy could be turned back to the Mexicans, that they would be 
given the right of wav in the matter. 

I have thought that on this account, that with the feeling alreadv 
so hitter against Americans, if we attempt to do it ourselves it will 
make an unending source of bitterness with the American people, 
whereas if these parties are jointly interested with us, quite as much 
or more than we are, were to join with us, they would not dare buck 
such a combination, 

Mr. Kearru.. They would not have the feeling then towards 
Americans ? 

Mr. Emery. If the French and English join with us in a matter of 
that sort, I do not think there would ever be a harsh word or thought 
toward anybody. They would feel that here are these three great 
nations through whom our only hope lies, that this thing is the best 
thing for us, and we are going to submit peaceably, whereas if any 
one undertakes to do it, we will again find that they are a cocky 
race. Gen. Huerta was heard to say one day with 80,000 men he 
could take Washington. 

Mr. Krarrun. He believed it, too, did he not ? 

Mr. Emery. [ think so. I think he was perfectly honest about it. 
A friend of mine sat at the adjoining table and heard him make that. 
statement. You can not conceive of the ignorance and of the lack 
of information that those people have. There is no means of passing 
information back and forth. They have no public press outside o 
the cities. They used to take fresh fish to the old tien‘las (stores) in 
Mexico City, a day’s run from Vera Cruz, a 10-mile jaunt, and they 
get their information about the same way to-day. 

Mr. Kearru.. A great majority of the people are not able to read 
to-day even if they had apers, are they ? 

Mr. Mery. No, sir, but I want to say one thing. In the 15 
vears we have had a $100,090 of business with one firm and we had 
an extended business relation, you might say, from the City of Mexico 
down in many different places. I do not know that it is anv more 

eculiar than the United States. The various industries seem to be 
ocated in centers. Puebla is a great center for everything in the 
line of earthenware, and they make just as fine china as you ever 
saw come from France or from any of those places. The various 
industries are scattered around. We would have our dealings 
wherever we would find we could buy those things first. hand. I 
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never vet have found an error in a Mexican invoice. They were 
accurate, they were correct. If you bought a hill of goods from those 
people you got what you bought. You did not have to go through 
and examine it and tally up and see whether weights and quality 
were right and whether you were getting things you paid for or not. 
They were good people to do business with. In other words, the 
people who are cducated are better educated by far than the business 
men of this country. 

Mr. KEARFUL. What did you find to be the character of the igno- 
rant Mexicans with reference to honesty and responsibility before the 
Madero revolution ? 

Mr. Emery. We were there for 10 years before the Madero revo- 
lution broke out. For a good part of that time we lived a mile from 
anvbody—that is, any of ourforces. They were off down in the other 
part of the plantation, and we were up by ourselves in a frame build- 
ing screened with wire. We had no locks for the doors. We did 
not dream of ever locking anything. The doors were open day and 
night, and in 10 years there 1 lost a pocketknife and a pair of glasses. 
We could take a barefooted peon and give him a draft for $700 or 
$500 and send him to the railway, and he would trot out there, and 
we did not any more doubt his getting that money back than if v 
sent 10 men down here to the bank with a like draft and asked them 
to bring the money to this office. 

Mr. KEaARFUL. You found them to be thoroughly trustworthy ? 

Mr. Emery. Yes, sir; when ò went down there we were quite a 

distance from our source of supply financially. Jt cost us $6 per 
$81.000 express rates to get currency down into that country. {í 
began canvassing with the little traders around through the country 
there for 10 or 15 or 20 miles about us. There were a great man 
little tiendas (stores), all of them doing more or less business. it too 
mefour vears to say to those people, “ You are paying $6 per $1,000 to 
send money out, and we are paying $6 per $1,000 to bring it back. 
Bring your money to us, and ee us give you drafts on Mexico City.” 
The point is that after we got the confidence of those people we never 
had to bring a dollar in by express. As fast as they would get $100 
or $200 they would come right in to us and turn over the money and 
say, “+ would like to have a check for $100 or $200 for so-and-so.’” 
That was all there was to it. That relation existed up to the very 
last. it showed that once we secured the confidence of those peo- 
ple there was no further trouble. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Do vou think that the native character of the large 
majority of the people of Mexico is such that they are capable of 
being a great people and of having a good government? 

Mr. Emery. With the right rulers 1° believe they would. They 
would be law abiding. . 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you think that that condition has been impaired 
by recent revolutions ? 

_Mr. Emery. Yes, sir; it will take a long while to recover the equi- 
librium that they enjoyed before, because they have been able to get 
so much for nothing during these years of trouble. 

Mr. Kearrvt. Do you believe if this Covernment had not inter- 
fered to climinate Huerta and impose Villa and Carranza on Mexico, 
that the conditions would have remained as they were and improve- 
ment would have gone on? 
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‘Mr. Emery. Yes, sir; * have not the least question of it. 1 have 
not any doubt of it whatever. 

Mr. Krarrvut. Do you know whether or not it is true that in addi- 
tion to the sufferings of foreigners in Mexico, that the Mexican lower 
classes have suffered infinitely more on account of the revolutions ¢ 

Mr. Emery. The Mexicans themselves ? 

Mr. KEARFUL. Yes. 

Mr. Emery. Oh, Lord, ves. The mortality there has been terrible. 
There is one thing to remember. If you have read your Prescott. as 
doubtless vou have, you know that they used to sacrifice 25.000 
people a vear—at least, they were said to, and we have every reason 
to believe, whether there were that many or not, more or less were 
made away with. The blood is in their veins and in their minds, 
and you have to take that into account when you come to consider 
anv of these revolutionary problems. 

Mr. Krarrur. The point I was getting at was this: If the Ameri- 
can administration interfered in such wise as to injure this great 
nation of people as vou have described, is not this country under a 
duty to right that wrong? 

Mr. Emery. They certainly are. 

Mr. Krearrv.. Irrespective of the rights of foreigners ? 

Mr. Emery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrun. Or of American citizens? 

Mr. Emery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrur. In other words, if this country imposed upon the 
Mexican people a predatory band from the north led by Villa and 
Carranza, it is the duty of this Government to take some action to 
correct that mistake? 

Mr. Emery. Yes, sir; absolutely. 

Mr. Krarrut. Do you think that as a matter of good policy we 
ought to invite some of the other great nations to join us in that 
work ? 

Mr. Emery. I think there would be a great deal less bloodshed and 
a great deal less loss of property and life if that were done. They 
would realize the fact that it was hopeless to resist. 

There has been a great deal said, and it has been said mainly by 
the Madero crowd, “Can the cientificos’’—I do not know whether 
that expression Was ever used as a mark of opprobrium, because I 
knew a great many of those people and they were the people that 
made Mexico. They were the people that put their currency on a 
50 per cent basis, and that built those railroads and that made it 
possible for Mexico to make the progress she did make, and vet there 
is scarcely one of those people in that Republic to-day. 

Mr. Kearrer. Is there anything Geer that vou desire to say 
that vou have not already covered: anything that you would like to 
state to the committee, Mr. Emery ¢ 

Mr. Emery. Ido not know that there is anvthing further than this, 
that as an American and a man that is proud of his country 1 would 
like to see something done to restore respect for Americans and for 
the United States. So far as our property down there is concerned we 
have practically kissed it good-bye, although we have a claim for 
8200.000. 

We have a bond issue of $200,000 and they have not all been dis- 
posed of, but a large percentage of them have, perhaps 75 per cent. 
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The trustee for our bonds filed a claim on the $200,000 for the loss 
of our first crop with the Mexican Government, through the Brazilian 
minister, Who was then acting for us down there, and also here in 
Washington. We feel that the action of this Government has dam- 
aged us personally, not only in the loss of our property that stands 
us over a million dollars, but that we tould have made very easily a 
million dollars since the time we were dispossessed down there owing 
to this action. We had not the remotest question in our minds that 
this Government will have to stand the shock on a lot of this stuff. 

When it comes to establishing the exact blame for the situation 
down there I think it will be found by right-thinking people and by 
the Supreme Court of the United States that the United States is 
back of the trouble and the loss that has been sustained by people 
who were down there honestly trying to make a living. 

In the early days of our being down there, personally Gen. Diaz has 
told everybody that ever called on him, and our people always called 
on him whenever they were passing through, that anything in the 
world he could do to help us he wanted to do, and if there was any- 
thing ever arose that demanded attention from the Government just 
let him know and he would see that the business was seen to. He 
had every reason to be satisfied with our being there. He was glad 
we were there. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You spoke of the possibility of your making a 
million dollars profits if you had been allowed to proceed ? 

Mr. EMERY. Ves, sir. 

Mr. KearFuL. Wauld that profit have been a detriment to any- 
body? Would you have been taking any money away from anybody ? 

Mr. Emery. On the contrary, we would have been clothing and 
feeding thousands of people, literally thousands who have suffered 
since. n 

Mr. KEARFUL. You would have been taking nothing out of the 

country ¢ 

Mr. EMERY. Nothing. 

hes KEARFUL. On the contrary, you would have been doing good 
there? 

Mr. Emery. We had 1,200 investors in our company, many of them 
people who could ill afford the loss of that property down there. We 
would have been able to do the right thing by those people. We were 
just getting to the position where we could go right ahead. 

Mr. Kearrut. For every dollar of profit that you made the 
country itself would have been correspondingly benefited ? 

Mr. Emery. Yes, sir. We had a little family trouble down there 
that I might relate. A family row in our certificate company resulted 
In an investigation of the affairs of the Vista Hermosa Sugar & Mer- 
cantile Co. in Mexico through chartered accountants, who spent five 
weeks in investigating the books and records of the company. The 
closing sentence of their report to the parties who had sent them 
there was that they discovered nothing reflecting on the honesty of 
the administration of the affairs of that company, but on the con- 
trary they had observed every effort made to be economical and 
careful in the management of the property. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did your company ever have any difficulty with the 
Mexican authorities 3 
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Mr. Emery. No sir. I have heard a great deal of the disposition 
of Mexicans to graft, to cinch people. 1 recollect we had a cuadrilla 
that came in there through the contratista, the first and only deal 
that we ever had with him. He went off and fixed up a lot of people, 
some 200, without making any contracts with them. He gave them 
a verbal talk to the effect tha? we were going to have them come up 
there and work as long as they wanted to and when they got through 
they could quit. That did not suit us at all. We could not depend on 
that sort of labor. When he turned these people over to us he said 
he had left the contracts on the train and would go back and get them. 
He went back to see if he could recover his little file of papers, but 
he never showed up again. He had our money and we had the people. 

We undertook to reason with them and to have them see that thev 
could not do business in that way. Finally thev became rather 
obstreperous and were determined to quit. The clerk of the jefe 
politico up in the district in which we belonged happened to come 
through one Sunday afternoon and we explained the situation to him. 
He was then making his way to Vera Cruz but he stopped and went 
down to where these people were and spent the entire afternoon with 
them, reasoning with them and talking with them, and urging them 
to stay and fulfill the contract; that while thev no doubt had been 
abused in the matter, that we had been abused also, and if thev would 
go ahead and work their contract as we expected and had been 
promised, everything would be all right. 

He came back after spending two or three hours with those people 
and had them pacified and good natured. I said, ‘‘ What do we owe 
you?” “Qh, nothing at all, Senor; nothing.” “Oh,” I said, “That 
is not fair. You are down here on your own business and you have 
done us a very great service and I would be glad to pay you for it.” 
But I could not get that man to take a cent for his trouble. Finally 
I said, “I want you to buy your wife a little present,” and I put a 
$10 bill in his pocket. 

That is the Find of graft we suffered from. A similar case in this 
country with a man of like authority, taking his life in his hands to 
go among people like that and persuade them to do something they 
did not want to do, would probably have cost us anywhere from $50 
to $100 to fix the matter up with him. 

Mr. Kearrut. That was in the time of Porfirio Diaz? 

Mr. EMERY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. You are not familiar with conditions in regard to 
graft since the Carranzistas came into power ? 

Mr. Emery. Only as I get correspondence from the people down 
there who are looking after our business. They deplore the situation. 
I noted in Miss Wetherell's report that in one letter the statement was 
made that if President Wilson had not interfered with Huerta, every- 
thing would have been all right. That is the opinion of people down 
there who really desire the good of Mexico. | 

Mr. KEARFUL. I believe that is all I care to ask, Mr. Emery. Is 
there anything further you desire to say ? 

Mr. EĒmery. I do not think of anything further; no. 

Mr. Kearrun. Thank vou very much, then; vou are excused. 

(Witness excused.’ 
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Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. 


TESTIMONY OF LEROY H. AULT. 


(The witness was sworn by Mr. Kearful.) 

Mr. KearFuL. What is your full name? 

Mr. AvLT. LeRoy H. Ault. 

Mr. KearFut. Where do you live? 

Mr. AuLT. No. 1408 Oregon Avenue, Steubenville, Ohio. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Are you a native-born American citizen ? 

Mr. AULT. I am. 

Mr. KEarFuL. From what State? 

Mr. AULT. The State of Ohio. 

Mr. KEarRFUL. How long were you in Mexico? 

Mr. AuLT. From 1906 until 1914, with the exception of the year 
ne when I was detained at home on account of sickness in the 
amily. 

Mr KEARFUL. What was your business in Mexico? 

Mr. AULT. First as a bookkeeper on a plantation of which I was 
subsequently the manager. 

Mr. KEarFuL. What plantation ? 

Mr. AULT. La Esmeralda, located on the Tesechoacan River, above 
Perez Station, on the Vera Cruz & Isthmus Railroad. 

Mr. KearFut. In what State? 

Mr. AtLT. In the State of Vera Cruz. 

Mr. KEARFUL. What was the extent of this plantation and what 
was the purpose of it? 

Mr. AuLt. The property consisted of 3,614 acres and was originally 
purchased by an American company for the purpose of developing 
a rubber property. 

Mr. KearruL. What improvements were placed on it? 

Mr. AuLr. The original company, comprised of Ohio people as: 
stockholders largely, started into rubber raising, but realizing that 
it would be a number of years before they could receive a return 
upon which they might pay dividends, decided on the raising of short 
crops and the erection of a sugar and aguardiente mill. ‘This com- 
pany erected a sugar and aguardiente plant which cost about $44,000 
American gold, erected a large dwelling house, store and oflice build- 
ings, and various other buildings, but after a a of some three 
years became financially embarrassed and was forced into the hands 


of a receiver. a 
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The proposition was taken over by the stockholders in 1906, at 
which time further developments were resumed. This company, 
being limited in capital, were closed out by the maturity of the pre- 
ferred stock about 1910 and a new company was organized under 
the laws of Arizona and funds were furnished to continue the de- 
velopment. 

Mr. Kearrcr. Approximately what amount of money was in- 
vested in this plantation ? 

Mr. Aut. The original company claimed to have expended about 
$185,000 American money; the second company some $10,000 or 
$15,000; and the company which now owns the property expended 
in the neighborhood of $20,000 American money. 

Mr. Kearrut. What sort of labor was employed ? 

Mr. Acit. Mexican labor exclusively. 

Mr. Kearrut. How many employees were there? 

Mr. Aurt. In the dull or rainy season the number on the pay 
roll would generally be reduced to 15 to 25, and in the busy season, 
from December until May or June, would run from 100 to 150 or 180. 

Mr. Krearrut. I judge from your statement that the operations 
of the plantation were never profitable ? 

Mr. More. Oh, yes; there were. 

Mr. Kearruv. At what point did they become profitable ? 

Mr. Avr. To the extent that after 1911 we were not only self- 
supporting—that is, we were able to carry our own overhead—but we 
were able to further our development work. When I first reached 
the property in 1906 the cleared area would not exceed 175 acres. 
When I left in 1914 we had approximately 1,100 acres cleared, 1,400 
acres feneed on the boundary, with the necessary field fences be- 
tween, had increased our main acreage by some 75 acres and re- 
planted all of the original 105 acres. 

We had an official survey made of our property, repaired all our 
own buildings, added additional buildings both of yellow pine and 
native lumbers, built concrete buildings and bridges, and increased 
our holdings of cattle from about 20 head to 150, of course taking care 
of repairs and improvements to our mill, with the addition of ma- 
chinery and the natural increment that would be attendant upon such 
development work. 

We also planted fruit trees, citrus trees, cedars, and were begin- 
ning a large planting of cacao or cocoa. 

Mr. KrarruL. Was the plantation in 1914 fully equipped for 
thorough operation ? 

Mr. Aur. Yes. 

Mr. Kearru.. What was the prospect for profits at that time ? 

Mr. AuLT. By reason of the fact that we had some 500 acres of 
pasture upon which we could place the cattle, had the conditions 
warranted the expenditure, we would have been in a position to 
have paid a very considerable dividend within the next year or two. 

Mr. Kearru. Did you have any trouble at all during the time of 
Porfirio Diaz ? 

Mr. AULT. Never. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you have every protection and feel entirely 
secure ? 

Mr. AULT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krearruu. How was it during the time of Madero ? 
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Mr. AvLT. It was somewhat turbulent. We were visited by 
bandit groups on at least three occasions. At one of those times 60 
alleged Maderistas dropped in upon us and spent three davs as our 
guests, appropriated or enlisted a number of our contract laborers 
to their ranks, and requested donations of cash and merchandise 
and clothing and food to equip their men, but caused no other 
damage. The damage in that case amounted, as we subsequently 
figured, to close to 1,000 pesos. 

Mr. Kearruy.. That was during the Madero revolution ? 

Mr. AULT. That was in the month of March or April of 1911. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Before the accession of Madero to the presidency ? 

Mr. AULT. As a matter of fact, the Mexico City papers that were 
received on the evening of the second day after we had these dis- 
tinguished visitors stated that Madero had signed an armistice and 
that all fighting would cease, but nevertheless this same group of 
bandits proceeded up the river and captured a couple of little towns 
up there almost without the exchange of a shot. They proceeded to 
e themselves of such movable proponi in mercantile estab- 
shments as appealed to their desires. From there they proceeded 
to Cosamoloapam, the head of that canton, where they entered, as I 
recall, in the laiar days of June of that year. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Did you receive protection during the presidency of 
De la Barra prior to the accession of Madero ? 

Mr. AULT. I could not say we received the protection, but we did 
not have any molestations during that period, as I believe it was 
rather short. 

Mr. KearruL. What was the condition of affairs after Madero 
became president until he fell, in February, 1913? 

Mr. AULT. ìn the latter part of April, 1912, | was obliged to make 
two trips to Vera Cruz, the first extending over a period of 10 days 
and the second 16 days, in order to be absent from the property at 
the time of the expected and subsequently consummated visits of 
rebel groups that came from Oaxaca Mountains. They appropriated 
some animals and men, but did not do our property any damage. 

Mr. KEARFUL. What was the condition under Huerta from Feb- 
ruarv, 1913, to July, 1914? 

Mr. Actr. During the year 1913 ) was not in Mexico, but after 
my return there the latter part of January, 1914, and until we were 
instructed by the American consul in April to leave, we had no visits 
from any disturbing elements. . 

Mr. Kearrun. Did you receive any notices from the American 
State Department, through the consul, in 1913, to get out of the 
country ? 

Mr. AULT. J presume that we did. J know that there were occa- 
sions when certain manifestoes went out that all Americans that con- 
sidered that they were not in protected places or were in any imme- 
diate danger, should leave Mexico forthwith. As we did not con 
sider that we were in a really turbulent region of the country, there 
Was no occasion for us abandoning our properties and allowing 
everything to go to pot. : 

M. KEARFUL. What happened when you were notified to get out 
in 19) 4 ¢ 

Mr. Act. Do you want the conditions attendant or how we came 
to be advised 2 
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Mr. KEARFUL. Just tell the story in your own way. 

Mr. AULT. On Saturday evening, the 18th of April, 1914, I believe, 
a neighbor from an American plantation farther up the river came in 
with another American and informed me of a cable that he had re- 
ceived from San Francisco that day, in which he was instructed to 
“ship cattle at once,” which was a code that was prearranged with 
oe people in the States, meaning to leave the country at once or 
“beat it.” 

We had noticed in the Mexican Herald of some two or three days 
previous, that the Ward Line steamer Esperanza had canceled her 
sailing of that week and had discharged all freight. So the following 
morning early ' wrote a letter to the American consul, Canada, at 
Vera Cruz, and sent it in for the morning train, so it would reach 
Vera Cruz that evening; that is, the evening of the 19th. 

Mr. Kearrut. Let that letter go in the record. 

Mr. Aur. I will read it: 

Las ESMERALDA, VERA CRUZ. 
April 19, 1914. 
W. W. Canapna, Esq.. 
American Consul, Vera Cruz, Vera Cruz. 


My Dear Sir: Mr. Charles McKim came in last night and advised that he had 
gotten a wire from his people in San Francisco to “ship the cattle at once,” which was 
to mean “beat it.’ We saw in the Herald that the Esperanza sailing was canceled, 
and can not help but think there is something on foot, so am writing you to ask what 
you know about things. 

I might remind you that vour clerk arranged a code with me in case we should go, 
and we will gladly reimburse you for any expenses incurred in Wiring us, only don’t 
fail. Everything is quiet about here and we feel that there was some improvement 
of conditions, but these circumstances are disquieting. so please let me hear from you 
by return mail or wire if you consider it necessary. 

Very sincerely, yours, ; 
Leroy H. AULT. 

Mr. Kearrur. What answer did you receive from that letter ? 

Mr. Autr. On April 21, 1914, about 1 p. m., I received from a mes- 
senger of our own, that we had making morning and afternoon trips 
to the railroad station some 13 miles distant, a telegram as follows: 


VERA Orvz, April 20. 
To Leroy H. Avurt, 
Las Esmeralda. 


Ship your cattle with McKim. 
CANADA. 
(Received in Cordoba at 7.45 a. m.) 


Mr. Kearru,. What did you understand to be the significance of 
that telegram ? 

Mr. Avrr. That we should immediately take steps to reach Vera 
Cruz, that we might secure protection. 

Mr. Kearrun. What did you then do? 

Mr. Avir. I immediately sent messengers to advise all my Ameri- 
ean neighbors of its contents and advising them that I considered it 
advisable to take the morning train for Vera Cruz on the following dav. 

Mr. Kearruc. Please proceed and relate your experiences following 
that. 

Mr. Avir. On the following morning five of us left our property 
on horseback, with a very limited amount of handgrips and pro- 
ceeded to Perez Station to await the arrival of the train. There we 
were Informed by the station agent, who was also the telegraph 
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operator, that the Americans going north on the train the day before 
had been taken from the train at Tierra Blanca and thrown into jail, 
and it was reported that they had been ordered executed. We felt 
that we did not care to get on the train and ride into a proposition 
of that kind, and decided then that we would await such develop- 
ments as the station agent, who was a good friend of ours and was 
of a great deal of assistance, as was subsequently proved, might 
inform us of the possibilities of taking the afternoon train in an 
endeavor to reach Puerto Mexico. 

Mr. Krearrut. That is a port south of Vera Cruz on another 
railroad ? 

Mr. Autt. On the Pan-American Railroad at its Gulf terminal. 
After the suggestion of the station agent, who informed us that a 
troop train was approaching, we rode back into the woods about a 
mile from the depot and staved there until after the troop train had 
pulled up, taken water, and departed. 

When the passenger train was due we also went back to the woods, 
as we had given up any idea of taking passage on it. After that we 
returned to the station and learned from the agent that the employees 
of a large sugar plantation on the river south had taken an engine 
and some cars and had set out on their own accord presumably 
to go to Santa Lucrecia and transfer to the Tehuantepec National 
and go to Puerto Mexico. 

At about-11 o'clock we were informed by the operator that the 
telegraph line south had been cut and the dispatcher had been unable 
to get any advice of the whereabouts or probable whereabouts of this 
train of refugees from that sugar property. We then decided, as com- 
munications were cut south, there was nothing for us to do except to 
follow out the understanding that we had had for some two years 
previously with the American consul at Vera Cruz, that in the event 
of rail communication being cut, we would proceed down the river 
irom that point to the coast at Alvarado, where we would await 
rescue from Vera Cruz which he might be able to instigate. 

While we were discussing whether or not to follow that advice 
or go to the Oaxaca Mountains and secrete ourselves until we could 
determine whether or not this was the first step of American interven- 
tion in Mexico, dinner was ready at the hotel and we went in. As we 
were finishing the meal, one of my employees who was accompanying 
us came in and informed me that a former station agent at that place 
was attempting to enlist a number of the natives of the village to rob 
us and disarm us before we got out of town. I immediately gave 
orders that the horses be saddled and made hasty arrangements 
to proceed down the river to the municipal seat of that municipality 
f Tesechoacan. where we understood that we might secure a boat 
with a couple of native oarsmen to conduct us down the river to the 
coast. 

[had taken the precaution to secure a number of letters of reference 
to merchants in Tlacotalnam, a town of considerable size, about 8 
miles from the mouth of the river. I found that mv finances were in 
such condition that it was necessary for me to effect a loan of 500 
Pesos to guarantee me sufficient funds to reach Vera Cruz. Similar 
financial assistance was secured by two other members of the party. 

Mr. Kearru. Thev secured this assistance from Mexicans ? 
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Mr. Avutt. From Spanish merchants who operated mercantile 
business there. As soon as all arrangements were completed we left 
town very hurriedly, reaching Tesechoacan before 4 o'clock, where, 
through the good offices of a partner in the firm from whom we had 
received financial assistance at the railroad station, a boat and two 
Mexicans were secured for our passage down the river. Our horses 
were returned with our emplovees to our respective plantations. 

Mr. KearFrut. Mexican employees ? 

Mr. AuLT. Yes, sir; we proceeded down the river, traveling all that 
night and the next day and toward evening approached the town of 
Tlacotalpam. Not knowing what developments or what action on 
the part of the American troops or American Government might have 
been carried on since we left the railroad the day previously, we 
deemed it advisable to write a note to one of the mercantile firms at 
Tlacotalpam to whom [ had a letter of reference, stating that we were 
merely peaceful American planters who were attempting to reach 
safety at Vera Cruz, asking this firm that they advise us by the 
bearer, who was one of our boatmen, if it was safe for us to go to their 
town and if there was any possibility or probability of our being able 
to arrange for a fishing smack to conduct us to Vera Cruz. 

After a wait of some two hours the messenger returned with a type- 
written letter on plain paper, unsigned, stating that they would be 
very pleased to meet us and be of any assistance possible. They 
told the messenger by word of mouth that there was considerable 
feeling in the town by reason of the American occupation of Vera 
Cruz, and that no other armed action had been taken by the Ameri- 
can Government, but advised us to call upon an American who lived 
a short distance below where we had tied up our boat to the bank 
awaiting the return of our messenger. 

Two of us immediately proceeded to this American house, stated 
who we were and whence we came, and were very royally received 
by him and his family. He of course expressed his opinion as to the 
American interference in Vera Cruz, but stated that he felt there 
would be no personal danger attending our going to Tlacotalpam. 
As we had been subsisting during our trip on dry bread and chocolate, 
he insisted that we come in and partake of such food as they were 
able to furnish. 

About 9 o'clock that night we left his place in our boat, armed with 
a letter from him to the hotel keeper in Tlacotalpam, ordering him 
to take us in ard see that we were well taken care of. 

We went to this town, two of the members of our party went to 
the hotel, where they were at first refused admission, being told that 
they had no room. They then showed the letter from this American, 
and he said that he would take care of us then. They returned to 
the boat, and we unloaded our few belongings, told our boatman that 
we had learned that it was a matter of life and death with them that 
if they were found in the vicinity and it was learned that they had 
assisted any Americans to escape it would mean serious trouble for 
them, and urged them to make all haste to get as far back up the 
river before daylight as their strength might allow. We proceeded 
to the hotel and were taken in, cautioned to be very quiet, assigned 
to rooms, and very soon were peacefully sleeping. 

The next morning, as my room mate and I went out in the patio 
of the hotel, the hotel keeper asked if we had heard any disturbance 
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during the night, to which we replied negatively, whereupon he 
stated that our entrance into the town had been noted, and that the 
story had gone out that a number of American soldiers, heavil 

armed. with large baskets of money, were stopping in the hotel. À 
small mob was formed and went to the hotel and demanded admit- 
tance. The hotel keeper refused, and they were on the point of. 
making threats to break open the door and take us out ard deal 
summarily with us, when the small police force of two or three men 
arrived, and were able to prevail upon them to wait until morning, 
until the mayor might investigate the matter. He said the mayor 
had sent up at daybreak that morning to inquire who we were and 
what he knew of us, and that he had sent word back inviting the 

mayor to come up and conduct an investigation for himself. | 

As we were finishing breakfast the mayor came in, and was intro- 
duced to us, and we made known to him who we were and what we 
were endeavoring to accomplish. It developed in this interview 
that he was a brother of a very particular Mexican friend of mine in 
Vera Cruz, one of whose boys was at that time in my employ, and 
another one had been previously for a number of years. As we 
concluded the meal we took him to our room and showed him through 
our haggage, and convinced him from letters that our statements 
were true, showing him at the same time a number of letters that I 
had received from his brother at Vera Cruz, which seemed to satisfy 
him as to our good intentions. 

He stated to us that as the Mexican gun boat Progreso upon its 
return to Vera Cruz from a trip down the coast after the American 
invasion had been refused anchorage at Vera Cruz, they had come 
down the coast, and anchored at the mouth of the Papaloapam River, 
and the commander had issued orders that no boats carrying passen- 
gers or foodstuffs would be permitted to go to sea bound for Vera 
Cruz: therefore, that until that order could be lifted it would be 
E a for us to go out by water. 

Ve then asked him it he knew of any reason why we might not stay 
at the hotel until such arrangement could be pertected, and he said 
he did not, but that he would have to order us, in view of the fecling 
of the populace toward all Americans, not to go out on the street or 
be seen in front of the hotel, and that in order to enable him to assure 
the people of the town that we were not American soldiers heavily 
armed, as it had been reported, that we turn over to him our pistols 
and ammunition for safe-keeping, so that he might tell them all that 
we were defenseless, promising that when arrangements were made 
for our leaving there that our pistols and ammunition would be 
returned to us. 

While he was still with us, chatting very sociably, the American 
at whose place we had stopped the mght before came in and asked 
me for a letter of reference to another business man in town, that he 
might go and see this wealthy merchant, who was very influential, 
and a large property owner in town, and who he felt sure would be 
able to make the arrangements for us to get to Vera Cruz without any 
delay. He returned anon with this gentleman and while we were 
discussing the possibilities of making arrangements for our leaving, 
the mayor excused himself—that is, the Alcalde—saying that it was 
time to hold court. 
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We were chatting very congenitally with the Mexican and American 
gentlemen when of a sudden the mayor reappeared, somewhat pale, 
very much excited, and asked, “What ara you going to dot? I 
replied, “ We are-going to stay right here.” fe said, Oh, my God, 
you can not do that.” I asked him why and he said he had been 
‘waited on by a delegation of citizens when he returned to his office 
and had been informed that it had always been a peaceful community 
and no foreigners had ever been mistreated there, but that things had 
come to such a pass and the populace was so incited that they were 
certain that it would be almost suicide for us to consider remaining 
thera and that we would have to take steps to leave immediately. 

I stated to him that we had sent our boats back by the river the 
= night before and had no means of exit other than by foot. Not know- 
ing the country and it being quite densely populated for a rural dis- 
trict, we felt that nothing more could happen to us in the town than 
would on the road, and therefore we felt it was up to him to afford 
us some protection. I suggested to him that he might put us in jail 
for safe-keeping, to which he promptly replied that he could not do 
that because they might tear the jail down. 

He then requested the Mexican gentleman present to offer a solu- 
tion for the situation. The gentleman replied that he would attempt 
to secure a boat and a couple of oarsmen to tako us back up the river 
as far as we might want to go and, if we deemed necessary, to return us 
to tho railroad station from which we had set out three davs before. 

We suggested to the mayor that it would be necessary, in view of 
the feeling of the populace to afford us a safe conduct to the river 
where we might embark in the boat—in other words, to see us safely 
off. He became very much annoyed and stated that that was his 
busy day and that he would like to help us, but he was so situated 
that he could not devote the time to it, but said ‘‘This gentleman 
here has been a life-long resident and is the most respected man in 
the town, and no better conduct could be afforded you than to have 
him accompany you personally.” The gentleman agreed that after 
making arrangements for the boat he would return to the hotel and 
conduct us to the river, but that we might remain until after the 
noon day meal. 

Both the mayor and the Mexican gentleman referred to left at 
once, and within a very short period the actual lessee, whose brother 
had been in charge of the Rotel during his absence to Vera Cruz where 
he had gone to bring back a daughter that was in school there, came 
in and manifested consternation to find that he had five Americans 
in his hotel. He immediately informed us that we would have to 
leave at once. 

We stated that arrangements were being made to secure a boat 
and that the gentleman would return to take us out to the boat after 
lunch. He stated that we could not wait that long, that we would 
have to leave at once. We told him that he need not have any fear 
on that score, that we were not going to do him any harm. He 
said he did not fear from us but from the people of the town, stating 
that the building was merely leased or rented by him, and that should 
the property be damaged in any way it might take him the remainder 
of his life to earn enough to reimburse the owner, and that he felt 
in view of the situation that we would excuse his urgency in the 
matter. 
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We asked him for time to get some of our effects together to make 
an endeavor to secure our arms. He said that our arms were still 
in the building and that he would certainly guarantee that they 
would be turned over to us as soon as we were ready to leave town, 
adding that he would personally conduct us to the river and there 
await the arrival of the boat to take us out. 

As soon as he could make the necessary arrangements, we were 
conducted out the back door into the alley, through the back streets 
and avenues, headed for a point at the very outside of the village. 
A crowd of men and the usual complement of dogs soon formed and 
followed in our wake, hooting and jeering at us. However, we reached 
the river front without mishap, and there we were enclosed in a salt 
warehouse to await the arrival of the promised transportation. 

Within a few minutes the gentleman who had gone out in search 
of a boat and oarsmen came ın very much out of breath, pulled off 
his hat, mopped his brow and exclaimed, ‘‘Thank God you are here.”’ 
He said, oP heard ou had been taken out of the hotel, but I did not 
know whether by friends or foes.” He stated that he had been able 
to secure but one man, but he felt we would be safe there and that 
the people who were outside, that he talked to before he came in, 
a not harm us, and that he would make another attempt to 
secure another man. The one he had arranged for accompanied 
him into the building, but within a few minutes after the departure 
of this gentleman in search of a companion for the one who was there, 
this latter man stepped outside for a few moments, after which he 
returned and informed us that his neighbors outside had informed 
him that if he took a hand in assisting us to leave the town, that they 
would make things very uncomfortable for him upon his return, 
and therefore that he found himself obliged to withdraw from the 
undertaking. 

About a half hour afterwards the Mexican gentleman returned 
with the unwelcome news that he had not been able to secure another 
boatman or launch either, and that he did not know what we could 
do. As all of us had had some experience in handling boats, we 
stated to him that if he would furnish us a boat and one large paddle 
and enough small paddles for the other four to operate, that we would 
undertake to effect our own escape. He said we might take any of 
the boats in front of the building, as he was the owner of the building 
and the boats as well, and take them and make such use of them as 
hecessary, and when we were through with them to turn them loose 
and sometime they would come back to him. 

The necessary oar was secured and pieces of board and clothes 
props, and we made ready to leave. l this time the crowd had 
remained outside, hooting and jeering and making threats, and we 
felt that there were possiblities of some untimely action on their 
part, but our guns had then been turned over to us and we arranged 
our party so that each knew his place in the boat, and at a given 
signal we all made a rush, got in, and started out. It is needless to 
sav that we put every ounce of energy behind those paddles. A 
number ot stones and other missiles were thrown at us and jecrs and 
pone that we would be followed up came floating to us, but no 

lurm developed. 

We crossed the river, undecided where to go, the river at that 
point being very wide and having the tide backing up in it and mak- 
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ing the water brackish and unfit to drink, but we finally decided to 
return to this American’s place and make a request for fresh water 
and such food as they might have at hand to carrv us through that 
afternoon and night. The wife came to the boat landing and we 
told her our tale in a very few words, but she said that she would 
not furnish us with any food until she had talked the matter over 
with her husband and she felt that there was no occasion for us to 
go back up the river; that we would be perfectly sate to stay there 
with them, reminding us, as we had been informed the day before, 
that she was a nativ e-born Mexican, speaking excellent English, hav- 
ing been educated at a Methodist mission in Puebla and being one of 
the aristocratic families of the city of Puebla, and that she felt that 
we would be perfectly safe there. 

She went and called her husband from the field and he came down 
and she outlined the situation. He reached in the boat and took’ 
the chain out and said, “Men, vou are going to settle right here.” 
We said, “No; we do not want to imperil the safety and possibly the 
lives of you and your wife and two young children, and aged mother 
who is visiting here,” but he said he had no fear of any such conse- 
quences; that he had lived there for 14 vears and was very eminently 
respected and could assure us that we would be in perfect safety 
and arrangements could be perfected whereby we could be fairly 
well taken care of until such time as arrangements might be made to 
get us transported by water to Vera Cruz. This being the course of 
least resistance, was very readily accepted. 

That evening about dark a Mexican came in, stating that he was 
a fisherman, the owner of a fishing smack, and that he had been 
called in by this Mexican gentleman who had assisted us to leave 
town that morning and was told that we would probably be at this 
American’s place, and that conditions had developed in the town 
during the day that made him feel that it would not be safe for us 
to stay in that community, and that if he was willing to accept a 
risky undertaking, that he felt that arrangements could be made 
with us whereby we would be willing to pay him: quite liberally to 
undertake to smuggle us down the river and out past the Mexican 
gunboat in the mouth of the river that night, it being the dark of 
the moon, and put us on board an American gunboat that was re- 
ported to be lying off the bar, but in the event that it might have 
departed prior to our arrival, ‘that he would undertake to take us 
up the coast to Vera Cruz; that he had three brothers and a nephew 
who were willing to undertake the trip if it was made worth their 
while. 

He stated that this Mexican gentleman had informed him that the 
populace had made its demands on the authorities of the town that 
day for arms and ammunition to set out to hunt us, and the authori- 
ties had agreed that at midnight they would furnish them with a 
certain amount of arms, thinking by the delay to give us time to get 
sufhiciently far away that they w “ould not be able to overtake us. 

R The story sounded very nice. We, of course, commenced to be 
fearful of what might transpire. We asked this fisherman what his 
price was. He said 2,000 pesos. We discussed the matter amongst 
ourselves in English and decided that it was better, if there was a 
chance of getting out that way, to pay these men their price and take 
the chance of getting into Vera Cruz and not await rescue from the 
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American Government through what we then supposed the good 
offices of the consular service, than to take a risk of what might hap- 
pen to us were we to remain in that locality. So we agreed. 

After arrangements were all made and the hour set for his arrival, 
he asked if we were armed. We grew suspicious and asked him 
why. We said that we were and asked why. He said, ‘‘I merely 
asked that because we have no arms whatever. As you know, the 
Government has taken all arms from individuals, and just against 
the possibility that somebody might attempt from the river bank to 
stop our exit.” We told him he need not fear from that score, that 
we felt able to protect the party. 

The Mexican at whose house we were staying, being better ac- 
quainted with the Mexican fishermen than we from the interior, fol- 
lowed the man out into the yard and stated to him that he was not 
acquainted with him, that he did not know whether he had brought 
the correct information or not or whether his intentions were good, 
and stated to him that he wanted to make a remark to him to the 
effect that he knew the American spirit and temperament well 
enough that if he was going into this expedition with good intentions, 
he knew every promise of ours would be faithfully carried out; but, 
on the other hand if he was attempting to frame us an ambuscade 
that he would not see the sun come up the following morning, it 
having been previously agreed amongst ourselves that there being 
five boatmen and five of us, that the first man that entered the boat 
would be a Mexican, followed by an American with drawn gun, and 
so on down the line, and that would keep each one of those men cov- 
ered until we reached his place of safety, so that in the event they 
undertook any uprising, they would be dead before they knew it, or 
at least hors de combat. He assured the American that his inten- 
tions were of the best, as the sum of money which was promised to 
them was a fortune, and they were willing to take the risk. So he 
told them well and good. 

Not being satisfied with this he sent one of his own employees, a 
trusted man down to the town to make inquiries of this Mexican gen- 
teman if such s feeling was existent among the people and if a 
demand had been made on the authorities and if any promise had 

ven made by the authorities. In due time his man returned with 
the verbal information that while there was considerable feeling and 
talk. that the gentleman did not know of any demand aoe been 
made on the authorities of or any promise of arms or offer of arms 
having been made by the authorities, but suggested that we sleep in 
the woods. We then decided that some of us would have to get sick 
in order to furnish a plausible alibi in the event that this fisherman 
showed up at the hour recommended. But he did not arrive, so we 
Went to the woods and spent the night. The next morning we were 
Joined at this place by four other Americans from a point farther 
up the river than any of us, to whom the word of the occupation of 
Vera Cruz had not come as soon as it had to us. but having met our 
oatmen returning up the river, they were advised by them to stop 
at this American’s place and that they could probably be informed 
of our whereabouts. This increased the number of our party to nine. 

We felt that we should not stay and impose on the good oflices of 
this American and his family, who insisted that we would be just 
as safe, and if we could put up with the food they could supply us 
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there and with the sleeping arrangements, as we probably would 
not want a building to sleep in, that we had better stay there. We 
stayed there for several days, hoping against hope as afterwards 
developed when we saw naval launches of the British fleet, one 
launch carrying the Swiss flag, we took it to be, passing up the river to 
points on the next river north of ours, the two rivers meeting above 
the town of Cosamoloapam, going into the State of Oaxaca, in the 
neighborhood of Tuxtepec, in care of a squad of certain foreigners, 
as we presumed, that remaincd in that territory, but none called for 
us. We made a standing offer: of 50 pesos to any one who would 
carry a letter to the Vera Cruz Railroad, communication over the 
Alvarado Railroad having been cut off at the Mexican outpost, but 
no one would carry a letter to the American consul in Vera Cruz or 
to any reputable business house and bring back a signed receipt 
stating that the letter had been received, so that thereby our where- 
abouts might be learned. We had no takers. 

We tried to figure out some way that we might get into Vera Cruz. 
We learned by reason of the salt marshes going back from the coast 
that it would be impossible for us to undertake to go overland from 
there and the only wav would be to go clear back almost to the 
railroad. But by sleeping in the woods and sleeping around in the 
boat on the river at night when traffic along the road was frequent, 
we passed 11 days and nights before arrangements were finally 
made by the manager of a large American sugar plantation farther 
up the river, through a Mexican major of rurales in charge of a 
detachment located on his property, to smuggle us out to Vera 
Cruz in a small fishing boat as employees of his company. In that 
manner we reached Vera Cruz on the 6th of May. 

Mr. Kearrut. What became of your plantation when you left it? 

Mr. Aut. I had no communication or any word from our planta- 
tion for some three weeks afterwards, although I mailed letters and 
sent letters back part way by messengers to be mailed at interior 
en but did not learn until some two months afterwards of the 

a on the property subsequent to my leaving. 

Mr. KEARFUL. W 
States? 

Mr. Aut. No, sir. We found that all Americans were being 
eoria as fast as boats could be secured, but as our property was 
still in operation I felt that I did not want to be taken so far away 
where I would be out of touch with it, and found that it would be 

ossible, could I secure employment with the Government, to remain 
in Vera Cruz. Having had some postal experience in the States, I” 
was moved to apply to the postal agent at the Vera Cruz post office 
for employment, which I secured. 

Mr. Kearrut. How long did you remain in Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Acit. Until the 23d day of November when the American 
troops were withdrawn, returning to the States on a transport with 
marines to Philadelphia. 

Mr. Kearrut. Were you able to get back to the plantation ? 

Mr. Aut. I was, in October. 

Mr. Kearrut. In what condition did you find it then ? 

Mr. ALT. Very desolate. A number of our cattle had been 
stolen, all the merchandise in the store had been appropriated, and 
clothing, furniture and household effects had to a great extent, in 
fact entirely, been removed with the exception of some pieces of 
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furniture. Beds had been taken, oxen, carts, farming utensils and 
things of that kind were all gone. 

Mr. KearruL. Were you able to operate your property after that? 

Mr. Act. No, sir. 

Mr. KEARFuL. For what reason ? 

Mr. AULT. By reason of not feeling that it was safe to be there 
and for the reason, as we learned there, that the Mexican civil authori- 
ties had intervened after the military authorities had first intervened, 
and assumed full charge of the property, and it was during their stay 
and their holding the possession that this property was destroyed or 
carried away. 

Mr. KearrtL. Did they make any effort to reimburse you for it 
or return the property in any way ? 

Mr. Aver. The Mexican caretaker wont to the alcalde and wanted 
to turn the property over, said he had grown tired of it and was not 
receiving anv emolument, and that his private interests required his 
attention in other lines, and that he did not feel able to continue. 
That is the statement that was made to mo by the alcalde. I told 
him I had no instructions from our people to receive the property and 
in the condition that I found it I was not willing to do so. I spoke 
to him about certain articles and things that had disappeared, which 
he said were in that condition when he took charge on the 4th of 5th 
dav of Mav, but I learned from other people there that the military 
authorities had come in on tho 27th of April and had dismissed the 
emplovees whom I had authorized by legal documents appropriately 
stamped—powers of attorney, you might say—to remain there. 
Thev had been removed by the military authoritios, and a local civil 
authority placed in charge with orders to report to the commander of 
the military down at Tiorra Blanca, and about five days subsequently 
the civil authorities came in and ordered the military authority rep- 
re-entatives to turn the property and keys over to them, at which 
ume they annulled the document which had been made out by the 
man in charge of the ruralos, placing their stamp and seal on the back 
of it. Photographic copies of the original document are in our pos- 
session and can be furnished if occasion requires. 

Then the civil authorites remained at the property for some two 
days, during which time they busied themselves in ransacking the 
premises and removing such articles as I presume they desired to 
remove for their own homes, as they employed men to take them to 
the river and take them down to down-river points. 

Mr. Kearrut. Was the property in such condition that you could 
continue its operation ? 

Mr. Aut. No, sir. 

Mr. KEarru.. Did you make the effort to regain possession of the 
things that had been taken away ? 

Mr. Attr. We asked him if he knew the whereabouts of any of 
them and he said with the exception of a couple of yokes of oxen and 
carts that he had loaned to friends of his, and one of our boats that 
was being used by employees of his, and some farming implements 
that had also been loaned to other friends, and a tvpewriter that he 
had allowed to go out of his custody to a friond of his, that things 
were just the same as when he had received the place. 

Mr. Kearrur. Did you get back thoe:e articles that he mentioned ? 

Mr. ALT. No, sir. My stay at the property at that time was only 
about two days. 
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Mr. Krarrv,. What became of the property then? What did 
you do with it? 

Mr. Aver. I just left it in his charge. I made no attempt to take 
it away. I took the proposition up with the American consul at 
Vera Cruz and asked his advice in the matter, and he agreed that 
there was not any occasion for us to try to reoccupy it. that he felt 
there was not anything to do to protect our interests any more than 
had been done in the past. 

Mr. Ktarrtr. What happened to the proporty after that ? 

Mr. Avit. I received a letter from a friend of mine in that locality. 
dated October 19, 1919, in which he informed me that immediate 
locality has been the hangout for a band of bandits for the last three 
years continuously, and previous to that it was not safe for anybody 
outside of the natives living there to pass through that locality: that 
the floors, doors, windows, and roofs of our buildings had been 
removed; that all the copper in the tanks and about the mill. the 
brass in the machinery, and that the agricultural implements and the 
cattle and the wire from the fences and everything that any Mexi- 
can might hope to possess, had long since beon removed; that the 
pastures wero grown up, that some cattle were running on it of the 
natives, but he understood there were none of our cattle remaining: 
that the cane fields were entirely lost and the place was being over- 
run in all directions by anybody or anything that happened to pass 
that way. 

Mr. Krearrut. Did you make any appeal to the American Govern- 
ment for redress for these injuries ? 

Mr. AutT. We made a claim, I believe, about 1916 and filed it with 
the State Department. We found in the fall of 1919 that it would 
be necessary to make out a more full and a more complete statement 
or claim. 

Mr. Krarrut. Do you mean that after three years you were 
notified that you would have to make a further showing ? 

Mr. Aut. Yes, sir. We then prepared a complete amended 
a which we empowered attorneys in Washington to prosecute 
or us 

Mr. Kearrun. What satisfaction have you ever received in regard 
to the prosecution of your claim ? 

Mr. Avrr. None whatsoever. Our attorneys informed us that 
they have hopes that there may be a settlement within the course of 
the next few months. They first said they understood that steps 
were being taken by Congress to make an appropriation to partially 
reimburse Mexican claimants in order that they might be allowed 
to go back and operate their properties as soon as it was safe for 
tnem to do so. 

Mr. Kearrut. The American Congress or the Mexican Congress ? 

Mr. Aver. The American Congress, ves. 

Mr. KEArFUL. Do you know “of any such bill ever having been 
introduced in Congress ? 

Mr. ALT. I took up the matter with our Congressman and he 
said it was news to him. He did not even know of any such matter 
being under consideration. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did you make any Inquiries as to the prospect. of 
such a bill being passed ? 


Mr. Aut. I did. 
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Mr. Kearrut. What did you learn ? 

Mr. Aut. He said he did not think there was any hope until the 
Mexican question was finally settled. | 

Mr. KrarFut. What hopes did he hold out to vou about the 
prospects of the Mexican question being finally settled ? 

Mr. AULT. I do not recall that he stated in any particular. My . 
recollection is that he agreed that the proper manner to handle it 
would be to have a Board appointed to go over the claims and decide 
on a just amount, and that some arrangement, either international 
or otherwise, be made whereby the claimants could be paid such 
damages as were decided to be fair and equitable, in order that they 
might return to the country and with their money bring about a new 
era of prosperity, once safety of life and property was guaranteed. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Was it the idea that some arrangement would be 
made for the investigation of claims and payment of those claims by 
the Mexican Government or by this Government? 

Mr. AuLT. By this Government; that there was not any hope of 
the Mexican Government ever taking any step along that line, as it 
has long since acknowledged to be bankrupt. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Was the proposition that you would have to wait 
for adjustment of your claim until the whole Mexican problem 
should be settled in some way ? 

Mr. Aurr. Yes, sir. He felt that there was no hope in the present 
American administration taking any action whatsoever looking to a 
settlement of the Mexican condition. - 

Mr. KEARFUL. Did you make any inquiry to ascertain whether or 
not that is the general feeling among American Congressmen ? 

Mr. AuLT. No, sir; I have not any acquaintance with any others 
than our own representatives. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Did he undertake to state the feeling among Con- 
gressmen as to what the sentiment was ? 

Mr. AULT. No, sir; I can not recall that he made any statement 
along that line. - 

Mr. KEARFUL. You have lived in Mexico a long time and have sub- 
Stantial interests there. What.do you understand to be the trouble 
wth Mexico ? 

Mr. Au_T. I consider that the basic trouble with Mexico was 
Lrovght about by American interference. 

Mr. KeEaRFUL. To what interference do you refer? 

Mr. Attt. The policy of dictating to the Mexican Government 
what they should and should not do, beginning at the close of the 
Taft administration and very considerably enlarged upon by the 
Wilson administration. 

Mr. KrearFuL. To what do vou refer when vou say “telling the 
Mexicans what they should and should not do”? 

Mr. Avit. By the frequent exchange—no, I will not say exchange 
of notes, because many times the Mexicans did not reply to notes 
that were addressed to them from the White House in Washington. 
I say the White Hovse. I have reason to believe that the State De- 
partment had verv little to do with it, the matter having been largely 
taken over by the Chief Executive himself, in that he opposed the 
candidacy of certain persons: in the case of Mr. Huerta that he seemed 
to be very bitterly opposed to him being the representative official 
of the Mexican Government. 
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I have talked with manv Mexicans on the subject during the time 
Huerta was in power, and I feel that it was generally believed that 
had Huerta even been allowed to carry out His own policy unhampered 
by the limitations that were placed upon him by the American Gov- 
ernment, and had received no encouragement from the United States, 

‘that he would have been-able to pacify Mexico; but when the attitvde 
of the American Government was not neutral, but aggressively for his 
removal, they were in a position to and did bring about conditions 
that no man could have combated and put down the civil strife and 
banditrv that was rapidly enveloping the country. 

Mr. Krarrut. To what aggressive action do you refer for the 
removal of Huerta? 

Mr. AULT. Their embarrassing him by refusing him the privilege of 
purchasing arms and ammunition in the United States for his forces, 
and then by what I consider the Tampico frame-up of the early days 
of April, 1914, and their intervention at Vera Cruz with some one of 
three or four excuses that were given to the public at various times. 

Mr. KEArFuL. What do you think was the real reason for seizing 
Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Avit. I never could conceive that there was any. 

Mr. Kearrun. There was motive fcr it. What do vou conceive to 
have been the motive for seizing Vera Cruz—the real motive? 

Mr. Avrr. I have understood that the real motive was to prevent 
the shipment of arms on the German steamer Ypiranga from being 
unloaded in Vera Cruz and transported to Mexico City. 

Mr. Kearrvuv. I think the motive may be judged from the result. 
What was the main cffect of the seizure of Vera Cruz upon Huerta’s 
administration 2 

Mr. Aver. Handicapping it from a military standpoint, cutting off 
the revenues from that port which was the principal port of entry in 
Mexico; to belittle his administration. 

Mr. Kearreuct. Huerta was soon after that forced out, was he net? 

Mr. Aur. I believe in July of that vear. He was, I think, in- 
duced to resign on the purported pledge of the American Govern- 
ment that a neutral successor would be appointed or chosen that 
would receive the support of the American Government, but which 
subsequently was not done. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You are referring now to what happencd at the 
Niagara conference? 

Mr. Autr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrun. Your idea is that having been induced to resign 
on that pledge, that he then lost prestige with his own people ? 

Mr. Aver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrun.. And it was necessary then for him to go? 

Mr. Avrr. He had no chance to recover the respect of the Mexican 
people, because they considered that he had probably very good 
and just reasons for wishing for the welfare of Mexico through a 
neutral representative. 

Mr. Kearrut., What do vou mean by a neutral representative ? 

Mr. Aver. One that had not taken part in the administration 
under Diaz or tnder Madero and had not been a participant in either 
the Carranza or Villa factions or Zapata, which were then the domi- 
nant revolutionary factions of the country. 
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Mr. KtarFfUL. What conditions do vou understand to exist under 
the rule of Carranza that are necessary to be removed in order to 
stabilize Mexico ? 

Mr. Aur. I feel that the Carranza government has very con- 
clusively proven that they were unable to pacify the country when 
thev have declared a suspension of guaranties and placed the country 
under military law; when they made the state government and laws 
subordinate to executive orders of the president himself; when all 
Pe utilities are under government control; when the moratorium 
aw is in effect and the federal constitution only partially operative; 
when the customs and internal revenue and a number of tax laws 
have been arbitrarilv fixed to furnish funds to carry on the alleged 
government; when they have defaulted in the payment of interest 
and meeting the maturity of their internal and toreign indebtedness: 
when they have absolute control of the banks, finance, exchange, 
coinage, and issues of paper money, and when these conditions have 
brought about the stoppage or natural influx of foreign capital 
and credit, as well as support, by reason of the nationalization of 
oil wells, and laws prohibiting the purchase of property by any but 
actual citizens, ny the protection of those who did have property 
in the country. 

Mr. KEaRFUL. What do you mean by moratorium law? 

Mr. AULT. That is a law making it impossible for obligations to 
be pushed to a forced closure, such as mortgages and other obliga- 
tions of individuals or firms. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You say the government has control of the banks. 
What, if vou know, has happened to the banks under that control? 

Mr. AtLT. They were just ordered to turn everything over to the 
federal government and were put out of business and banking 
Institutions, 

Mr. KEarFut. The metallic reserves were taken over, were they 
net. and appropriated 7 

Mr. AULT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KEARFuL. Have you an opinion that you would care to express 
as to what ought to be done to put Mexico right? 

Mr. ALT. I feel that if the present American administration bas 
Texlly the interests of Mexico at heart and are still determined in 
upholding Carranza as the head of that country, that they would 
compel him or oblige him to reinstate the constitution of a 
decade ago, repeal the consistory laws, guarantee the safety of life 
and property and the payment of indebtedness and indemnities. 
They would also have to make overtures for foreign capital and 
others, and assist to teach the people to direct their energies along 
nght lines toward the uplift mid advancement of the masses rather 
than the classes; that they would have to eliminate special privileges 
and the rule of might making right. They must equalize taxes to 
encovrage development and realize the necessity of the people 
migrating to foreign lands to earn a livelihood, and if it is not their 
Intention to give the present Mexican administration their support, 
I do not see that there is any hope of being able to establish in Mexico 

y Mexicans a government that would be capable of bringing about 
the peace conditions that existed for some 30 years prior to 1910. 

Mr. Kearrun. Suppose that this Government makes Carranza the 
proposition that you have outlined and he should be willing to under- 
take it, do you think it would be possible for him. to, ¢arrycit) out ? 
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Mr. Aut. For Carranza to carry it out? 

Mr. KEARFUL. Yes. 

Mr. Autt. No, I do not think so. I do not have sufficient confi- 
dence in his abilitv as a statesman and a man of such resources. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Suppose that he should be either unable or unwilling 
i o out such a proposition, what then would you advise should 

e done? ` 

Mr. Autt. I feel that in view of the policy of the Mexican Govern- 
ment to pacify the country and protect the people and their interests, 
that the United States should enforce ad make operative for the 
protection of the universally recognized Monroe doctrine to prevent 
the intervention in Mexican affairs of foreign powers, whom I have 
every reason to believe will insist that the interests of their people 
in Mexico be guaranteed, protected, safeguarded, and claims settled; 
and if the United States is to keep them from doing it, that they must 
take some definite action and assume absolute control of the Mexican 
Government, either peaceably through a protectorate for a period of 
years, or by armed aggession if necessary, with the penalty pre- 
viously stated to the Mexicans that it would be under the penalty 
of the loss of their national entity; that they should establ si peace 
and safety, assume all self-indebtedness, investigate and allow and 
pay all bona fide damages and claims arising from the revolutionary 
period, and issue 30 to 50 year bonds to make immediate settlement 
therefor, thereby enabling claimants to resume their operations forth- 
with, and this at the same time would guarantee the prosperity and 
development of the country and the peace and contentment of its 
inhabitants, and that they should effect the passage and enforcement 
of the basic and modern laws of all civilized nations which would 
pussies the enjoyment by all of peace, liberty, and the pursuit of 

appiness. 

r. Kearruv. Is that the sort of solution your Congressman 
referred to when he expressed the belief that there could be no set- 
tlement of your claim until the Mexican problem was settled ? 

Mr. Actt. I think what he probably referred to was that with the 
pre-ent American administration there was no hope of them ever 
taking any step or any stand on the Mexican situation. 

Mr. KearruL. Did he anticipate that there would be a change 
shortly in the American Government that would be an improvement?! 
Mr. Aut. I do not think he made any statement to that effect. 

Mr. Kearru.. Is there anything further that you desire to state 
to the committee in this connection ? 

Mr. Auit. I would li-e to state that I differ with a great many 
with reference to the opposition that might be expected from the 
Mexican populace in the event that the “Colossus of the North” 
(the editorially popular term applied to the United States) should at 
some time decide to energetically suppress the Mexican disorders by 
armed intervention. My opinion is that while there would be stern 
opposition on the part of the Government and certain foreign factions, 
it would be carried out as a guerrila warfare and with the methods 
employed in the Philippines: but that the masses termed by President 
Wilson as the “submerged SO per cent.” would scarcely tabe any 
part except as they might he com»elled to by the authorities. For 
despite whatever reeling they might have toward the American 
Goz ernment for its bunglesome interference in their internal affairs, ` 
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the greater portion with the exception of the mass of mountain 
Indians have had ample opportunity to satisfy themselves that the 
American people individually and collectively are worthy of their 
continued respect and admiration, as it was largely due to the 
American industry, development, and standards that they have seen 
their country rise to a point of prominence in world affairs, while 
they themselves have directly or indirectly } rofited in prosperity, 
usefulness and ambition, and that “mañana” is not the day to hope 
to do what through indolence is not done to-day. But rather that 
“mañana” is another day for other things. I am sure they have 
the kindliest of feeling tor us, and will welcome the day when they 
can see peace and quiet for the everlasting future, and say “mañana ” 
isa new day, with new conditions, new hopes and guarantees. And I 
am certain that a war would be of but shone duration. I am not a 
militarist, but I believe the cancerous sore needs a sharp knife in a 
steady, kindly hand. 

Mr. KeArRFUL. If that is all, the committee are very much obliged 
to vou. 

itness excused.) 
(Thereupon, at 11.50 o’clock a. m., the hearing was closed.) 
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UNITED STATES SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ForREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
Testimony taken at Washington, D. C., April 16, 1920, by Francis 
J. Kearful, Esq., in pursuance of an order of the Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. 


TESTIMONY OF HENRY LANE WILSON. 


(The witness was sworn by Mr. Kearful.) 

Mr. KEARFUL. Please state your full name? 

Mr. Wilson. Henry Lane Wilson. 

Mr. KearruL. What is your present post-office address ? 

Mr. Witson. 2712 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. KEARFUL. What is your profession f | 

Mr. Witson. Lawyer, I suppose, although I do not practice. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You have been in the Diplomatic Service? 

Mr. Witson. Seventeen years. 

Mr. KeEarFuLt. What has been your experience in the diplomatic 
service ? 

Mr. Wilson. I was appointed minister to Chile in 1897 by President 
McKinley; minister to Greece and Belgium in 1905 by President 
oe t; and ambassador to Turkey and Mexico in 1909 by President 

t. 

Mr. KeaRFuL. Has your diplomatic service been continuous from 
the time of your appointment as minister to Chile in 1897? 

Mr. WrLson. Until December, 1913, under President Wilson. 

Mr. KearruL. What was the period of your service as ambassador 
to Mexico ? 

Mr. Witson. I was appointed in November, 1909, and my term 
extended from that time until November, 1913. 

Mr. Krarrut. How long were you minister to Chile? 

Mr. Witson. Eight years; five in Belgium and four in Mexico. 
My diplomatic service, I believe, is the longest continuous service 
as chief of a mission in the history of this Government. 

Mr. Kearrut. When was it that President Diaz abdicated and 
left Mexico 2 

Mr. Witson. In June, 1911, as I remember. 

Mr. Kearrut. You had then been ambassador to Mexico for about 
a vear and a half? Is that correct? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. KearFu.. Will you please describe for the benefit of the com- 
mittee the conditions of business and the situation as to law and 
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Mr. Witson. When Í arrived in Mexico, and for probably a vear 
thereafter, the government was in full control of the situation in 
Mexico in the remotest parts, and life was as safe upon a Mexican 
highway as upon one of the great thoroughfares of New York City. 
The Government’s finances were in a highly flourishing condition, 
with one hundred millions in the treasury. Immigration was in- 
creasing rapidly, especially from the United States, and American 
capital during that year was seeking investment in Mexico to a 
` greater extent than ever before. Everything indicated a highly 
prosperous future for Mexico. 

Mr. KearFut. What were the inducements for the investment of 
capital in Mexico ? 

. Witson. American capital as it went with Mexico took the 
form of investment in mines, in farms, in public utilities, and in oil. 

Mr. Kearruu. What, if any, special inducements were offered by 
the Government for the investment of capital ? | 

Mr. Wilson. Land was Ripe at extremely low valuations, a 
policy that was encouraged by the Government for the purpose of 
enlarging the taxable resources of the country. The Government 
pursued the same policy with reference to investments in the oil 
country and in mines and public utilities, it being the well settled 
principle of the Diaz Government that the investment of foreign 
capital in Mexico led constantly to the creation of taxable resources. 

fr. KEARFUL. And how was that policy realized ? 

Mr. Witson. It was realized very successfully. 

Mr. KearFru.. You spoke of land being sold at low valuation. Was 
that exclusively to Americans, or was it open to anyone who wanted 
to purchase ? 

Mr. Witson. Oh, it was open to all the world. 

Mr. Krarruu. Under general law ? 

Mr. WILson. Yes. 

Mr. KearruL. What have you observed to be the effect upon the 
development of Mexico of the operation of American capital there ? 

Mr. Wiison. Practically all of the material development of Mexico 
is due to American enterprise, initiative, and capital. I perhaps put 
that a little strongly. i erhaps should say the preponderating 
development, because it is always necessary to take into consideration 
the British, French, and Spanish investments. 

Mr. Kearru.. You think that the development of Mexico up to the 
time of the downfall of Porfirio Diaz was due to foreign capital and 
enterprise, of which the American preponderated ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrun.. What do you believe would have been the condition 
of Mexico without the operation of foreign capital and enterprise ? 

Mr. Witson. She would have remained practically an uncivilized 
State, as she was during the period extending from the revolution 
against Spain down to the advent of Porfirio Diaz. 

Mr. Kearruu. At the time of the downfall of Porfirio Diaz, how 
many Americans, if you know, were operating in Mexico? 

Mr. Winson. Seventy-five thousand. This figure I reached by 
careful estimate by the embassy and after correspondence with all the 
consulates. 

Mr. Krarrut. In your capacity as ambassador, did you come into 
close contact with many of these Americans? 
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Mr. Witson. Oh, yes; a very considerable number. The Amer- 
ican Embassy in Mexico City was really a workshop. The demands 
for advice and assistance were constant, beginning at 9 o’clock in the 
morning and extending very frequently if not generally until 1 or 2 
o'clock at night. During the troubled period—which describes 
pretty nearly the entire period of my service in Mexico—we did in the 
embassy 33 per cent of the correspondence of the Department of State 
here in Washington. This, added to the circumstance that there 
were always anywhere from 50 to a half dozen people in the embassy 
asking for interviews, made the business of the embassy tremen- 
dously large. 

Mr. Kearrv.t. What can you say in reference to the charge that 
has been circulated industriously in this country that the Americans 
operating in Mexico were a class of speculators engaged in plundering 
the Mexican people ? 

Mr. Wixson. I regard it as a very malicious and wicked falsehood. 

Mr. Kearruv. What was the character of the Americans generally 
operating there ? 

Mr. Wixson. Very high. I have had occasion to come in contact 
with them as much perhaps as anyone, perhaps more than anyone, 
and I regard the standard of Americanism in Mexico as very high. 
I have never known, in any part of the world, such conspicuous 
examples of real Americanism and courage, and the exercise of all 
those qualities that we call peculiarly American, as I found among 
the 75,000 people of American origin in Mexico. 

Mr. KeEarFuL. What class of people were they, in reference to 
their occupations ? 

Mr. Witson. They were in all occupations. There were about 
2,000 in the railways; there were probably 5,000 farmers; there were 
probably 5,000 engaged in mining; and probably as many as 8,000 
engaged in educational work and residing in the country for reasons 
of health, diversion, or investigation. 

Mr. Ke arFuL. How were the professions represented by Americans ? 

Mr. Witson. There were very many American doctors in the 
country, a great many American teachers, a reasonable number of 

awvers 

Mr. Kearrut. Engineers? . 

Mr. WiıLson. Yes; a very large number of engineers, a great many 
dentists, some very excellent ministers and pastors. 

Mr. KEarFuL. Was there any large number of the class that is 
a in the large cities of this country belonging to the lower order ` 
of society ? 

Mr. Witson. None. This element was almost nonexistent. 

Mr. Kearrut. It has also been charged against Americans oper- 
ating in Mexico that through fraud and bribery they obtained special 
concessions from the Mexican authorities which enabled them to ex- 
po the country to their own advantage over the Mexican people. 

there any truth in that? 

Mr. Witson. No. No case of that kind ever came under my ob- 
servation while I was in charge of the embassy. 

_Mr. KearroL. What can you say as to the nature of the conces- 
sions, if any, for the development of new enterprises ? 

Mr. Witson. All that I am familiar with were granted for fair 
consideration and obtained honestly. During the entire four years 
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I was in charge of the American Embassy in Mexico City no American 
representing vested interests in Mexico ever asked any aid from the 
embassy except in the matter of physical protection. There were 
instances, of course, where I was called upon to represent some im- 
portant interests before the Mexican Government, but that was 
almost without exception under instructions from the Department of 
State. : 
Mr. Krearrut. The concessions that were granted were by a de- 
partment of the Government under a general law, were they not? 

Mr. Wiison. Yes. 

Mr. KEARFUL. And the terms of the concession required the con- 
cessionnaire to expend certain sums of money toward development ? 

Mr. Wiuson. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrvr. And for the performance of which he was required 
to give bond? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. ` 

Mr. KEARFUL. And as an inducement, he was allowed to import 
the materials necessary for his operations free of duty ? 

Mr. WıLsoxn. Free of duty; yes. 

Mr. KEAaRFUL. And in some cases for a limited period the products 
would be exempt from taxation ? 

Mr. Wirsox. Yes; that is a correct statement of the general 
Mexican policy with reference to concessions. It was a very excellent 
policy in Mexico. It could not be applied with equal benefit in this 
country, but in Mexico it worked vory admirably. 

Mr. Krearrcy. You are acquainted with the policy in this country 
of municipalitics granting street railroad and gas and power fran- 
chises ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Krearrcr. And exempting the grantees from taxation and 
giving them special privileges for the purpose of inducing them to 
invest their capital ? 

Mr. Wiison. It is the same thing, only we call them privileges and 
in Mexico they call them concessions. 

Mr. KeEAarFuL. We call them franchises hero. You are also familiar 
with the policy of the American Congress in making large land grants 
for the construction of railroads, and guarantecing the indebtedness 
of certain of the railroads ? 

Mr. Wiison. Yes. The difference is that the Mexican concessions 
are usually granted to foreigners. Our concessions, so called, if you 
can call them that, are never granted to foreigners. 

Mr. Kearrut. It was necessary to grant them to foreigners in 
Mexico because they furnished the only available canital ? 

Mr. Witson. It was necessary in the case of Mexico, because not 
only was the foreigner the only source from which the capital could 
be procured, but the Mexican who had wealth would not invest his 
money in that wav. 

Mr. Kearrun. Can you give an estimate of the amount of American 
money that was invested in Mexico at the close of the rule of Porfirio 
Diaz? 

Mr. Witson. My estimate while in charge of the embassy was that 
there was a billion two hundred million dollars of American capital 
invested in Mexico. 

Mr. KRArFUL. Can you give an estimate of the amount of other 
foreign capital invested in Mexico? 
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Mr. Witson. My estimate of the combined investments of all the 
other countries amounted to about the same as the American invest- 
ment. In other words, the American investment was equal to that 
of all other countries combined. 

Mr. KearFu.. Can you give a statement of the other foreign popu- 
lations in Mexico? You stated that there wore about 75,000 
Americans. 

Mr. Witson. The next in order numerically were the Spanish. I 
believe the Spanish population of Mexico was nearly as large as the 
American. 

Mr. Kearrcyt. How about the other nationalities ? 

Mr. Witson. The French population was very considerable, the 
German population was very largo, and the Italian population was 
considerable. 

Mr. KEARFUL. And the British ? 

Mr. Witson. My impression is that there were about 8,000 British 
in Mexico, nearly all of whom were in Mexico City. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was the American population of Mexico City 
at that time ? l 

Mr. WiLsoN. About 10,000. 

Mr. KEeAaRrFUL. How were the railways of Mexico owned and man- 
aged at that time? 

Mr. Wirson. } think perhaps it would be better to state the thing 
ina different way. 

Mr. KEARFUL. State it in your own way. 

Mr. Witson. Originally, the railways of Mexico were owned 
entirely by foreign investors, made up from American and European 
sources. Under Mr. Limantour, when he was minister of finance, 
the Mexican Government adopted a policy of securing control of 
these different systems. This policy finally resulted in the union of 
the Mexican Central with the Mexican National Railways, which 
union carried with it all the branch lines and dependencies, concen- 
trating practically everything under government control except the 
line from Mexico City to Vera Cruz, which remained the property of 
Pritish investors, and independent. ‘this consolidation of the rail- 
wav svstem was brought about by the very simple process of a con- 
tinuous guarantee of the interest on the bonds of the railways by the 
Mexican Government. ‘The Mexican Government guaranteed a rate 
of interest of 4 per cent to the bondholders in return for the privilege 
of voting their stock, but the Mexican Government put practically 
no money into the railways of Mexico. The money came from the 
United States and Europe. T do not know whether ! have made 
that clear or not. 

Mr. Kearrun. T think so. T understand that the Government 
control of the railways was effected by means of the guarantee by the 
Government of the railroad bonds at a certain rate of interest, in 
consideration of which the control of the stock was turned over to the 
Mexican Government. 

Mr. Witson. Yes. ‘t is a very great mistake to suppose that the 
Mexican Government ever owned any part of the railways of Mexico. 

Mr. KEARFUL. What class of people managed the railways of 
Mexico ? 

Mr. Witson. The gencral management was in the hands of 
Americans, and in addition to this general management there were 
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about 2,000 American employees in active railway service. There 
was considerable hostility against these American railway employees, 
which usually cropped out in some drastic regulations by the Gov- 
ernment which affected American employees only. During the time 
of Mr. Madero there was a very concerted effort made to dislodge the 
American employees, and I remonstrated with the president, and he 
promised that the regulations would not be put into effect; but they 
were put into effect, and this apparent act of bad faith led to some 
very unpleasant passages between the president and myself. ' made 
an effort to protect these men, most of whom had lived in Mexico for 
a great many years and raised their families there. They were 
finally all driven off the railways and not even furnished railway 
transportation to the United States. President Taft interested him- 
self in their behalf, and obtained employment for a large number of 
them on the American railways. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Are you prepared to state the causes of the down- 
fall of Profirio Diaz? 

Mr. Witson. Yes; ! think so. 

Diaz had two great domestic policies. The first was the develop- 
ment of the material resources of the country. That part of his 
policy he carried out with marvelous success. He invited foreign 
capital into Mexico, and along with the investment of capital came 
large foreign immigration, usually of vounger men full of enthusiasm, 
initiative, and organizing genius. With the aid of these foreign ele- 
ments which he invited into Mexico, and with the aid of the capital 
which they represented, Diaz developed Mexico in material ways. 
He covered the country with a network of railways, developed her 
agricultural, mining, and commercial resources, and over all of his 
work of his creation he maintained a system of law and order unsur- 
passed in any country in the world. l 

The second branch of his policy was the awakening of the national 
consciousness and morale. ‘This policy he did not successfully car 
out because of the undermining influences of advancing years. lIle 
said to me upon one occasion: * Í hoped during my time to develop 
Mexico materially and spiritually. T have developed her materially, 
but I must leave the task of her spiritual development by evolution 
to my successors.” 

During the last 10 years of the Diaz régime the Government was 
maimtained by the legend which Diaz had created, but had fallen off 
materially in vigor and efficiency. During the last 10 years the cabi- 
net was made up very largely of extremely old men, some of them 
over 80 and none of them younger than 60. These men naturally 
had passed their years of active usefulness, and they were, moreover, 
totally out of touch with such currents of public opinion as existed in 
Mexico. During these last 10 vears Diaz grew infirm and lost some 
of the quick penetration of public.men and watchful care over public 
interests, and the evils resulting from the President’s notable decline 
especially in the last five years, were accentuated by the circum- 
stance that nearly all of his advisers were in the same class with him. 
These conditions led to the causes which brought on the revolution. 

The actual causes were, first, the government of the country by a 
close circle of so-called Cientificos, together with the probability that 
this type of government would be continued under the generally 
accepted and selected successor of Diaz, Ramon Corral. The Cien- 
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tificos were really a very excellent body of men in so far as they had 
any real corporate existence, and if their subordinates had exercised 
equal intelligence and probity in the management of public affairs 
the consequences which followed might have been avoided. Ramon 
Corral, Limantour, and Oligario Molino directed the affairs of the 
country. I believe all of them were honest men, but there were a 
large number of men serving under them who were not honset. 

That is the first cause. Second was the race question. Every 
Indian in Mexico who is in touch with the traditions of his race 
believes and hopes that eventually the white race will be expelled 
from Mexico and a new empire of the Montezumas set up in the palace 
of Chapultepec. He carries this belief into all his transactions. To 
it may be attributed in a very large measure the excessive barbarities 
which have been committed by the Indian races during this revolu- 
ton. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Is that your conception of the present Carranza 
doctrine of ‘‘ Mexico for the Mexicans’ ? 

Mr. Wiison. That is what it amounts to, although Carranza himself 
isa white man. “Mexico for the Mexicans” under the rule of demo- 
cratic institutions means Mexico for the Indians, because if the 
majority rules the Indian will rule in Mexico. 

Mr. KEARFUL. And “the property of the foreigner for the natives” ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes; and, of course, you understand that that means 
not only an Indian rule in Mexico, but it means the rule of a pop- 
ulation 80 per cent of which is unable to read or write. 

The third cause was hatred of the foreigner. You must distinguish 
between the race hatred and hatred of the foreigner, because hatred 
of the foreigner was shared equally by the whitcs and the Indians, and 
the word ‘‘foreigner” there applics to the newcomers. From the race 
standpoint it applies equally to the Spaniards who came in with 

emando Cortez. 

Tue invitation of the Diaz government brought into Mexico a vast 
army of foreigners, most of them from the United States. These 
foreigners converted Mexico from a desert into a paradise. They 
reaped generous profits from the situation. They were a thrifty lot. 
They accumulated fortunes as a result of industry and persoverance 
and ingenuity, and they immediately became the objects of envy and 
sus»rcion and dislike on the part of the Mexicans who had not availed 
themselves of the opportunities that lay all about them and were 
quite content to let the riches of the soil slumber on without interrup- 
tion. Practically all of the railways belonged to foreigners; prac- 
tically all the mines. Practically all of the banks and all of the 
factories were owned by the French. A very considerable part of 
tie soil of Mexico, probably over a third, was in the hands of foreign- 
born elements, and practically all the public utilities were in the 
hands of Americans or British. Naturally, this foreign ownership 
excited hostility, which was not lessened by the circumstance that 
these TR or whatever they may have been, had been honestly 
acquired. 

The foregoing constitute the causes of the revolution against Diaz. 
They would not ordinarily constitute cause for revolution. We have 
endured much more in this country, for instance; but they did con- 
stitute the causes for the revolution in this instance, and no other 
causes can be shown by anyone competent to discuss the history of 
the revolution. 
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Mr. KEARFUL. You are, of course, acquainted with the principal’ 
business street of Mexico City, Avenida San Francisco ? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes. 

Mr. KearFuL. Have you observed the nature of the businesses 
along that avenue, as to whether they were in the hands of foreigners 
or Mexicans? | 

Mr. Witson. They were almost wholly foreign owned. The mer- 
chandizing business of Mexico City is almost wholly foreign. I do 
not suppose it is necessary to indicate the branches in which they are 
engaged. It is of no importance, I imagine, here; but the most inter- 
esting and best improved pari of Mexico City is what they call the 
Colonias, which have been built very largely by the foreigners. 

Mr. KearruL. Will you proceed to describe the beginning and the 
pona of the Madero revolution which resulted in the downfall of 

orfirio Diaz? 

Mr. WıLsoxN. Yes. When Madero first attracted my attention he 
was engaged in the business of making incendiary speeches, usually of 
very little intellectual merit, before audiences in remote parts of 
Mexico. These meetings were usually interrupted by the soldiers, 
and generally Madero was put in jail, his release following some days 
afterwards. He never appealed to popular sympathy in Mexico. 
He was a practically unknown person in public affairs who appeared 
at the psychological moment. 

He was regarded by those who knew him, and especially by his 
own family, as a man of unsound mind and of dangerous tendencies. 
He was insignificant in appearance, halting and spasmodic in physical 
characteristics, stammering in speech, and unable to state any cir- 
cumstance or opinion lucidly and clearly. 

He was a man of absolute personal honesty, of excellent morals, 
and I believe of sincere patriotism, but easily misled and easily made 
the victim of more audacious and clever intelligences. 

Madero in no sense overthrew the government of Diaz. The gov- 
ernment of Diaz collapsed by reason of the desertion of friends, and 
a tide of anarchy which broke out and surged all about the capital 
city. Madero rode into power over the ruins of the Diaz government. 

n the month of June Madero entered Mexico City as a private 
citizen, after Diaz had resigned the presidency and left the country. 

I do not know, but I think if you are afforded an opportunity to 
consult the records which we have here, but which I prefer to not 
place in the hands of the committee unless they are demanded, you 
will find that on the very day of his entrance into Mexico City I sent 
a dispatch to our Department of State predicting the continuance 
of the revolution and the probable final overthrow of Madero. 

My reasons for making this prediction were, first, the natural tend- 
ency of the Mexican people to anarchy and revolution, a tendency 
now given full range; second, the utter inadequacy of the announced 
Madero platform, policy, and personnel in dealing with the situation 
thus created. 

This prediction was amply fulfilled, because the revolution never 
ceased. The revolution begun against Diaz continued without any 
interruption whatever through the time of Madero, and in the midst 
of all the terrors of this revolution, which swept from all over Mexico 
right up to the gates of the capital city, Madero was elected to the 
Peery by a total vote of 19,989 in a population of 15,000,000; 

eyes, the only other candidate for the presidency, being prevented 
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by violence from prosecuting his campaign, the violence being 
organized and directed by Gustavo Madero. 

Mr. KEARFCL. The brother of the President? 

Mr. Witson. The brother of the president. The Reyes meetings 
were interrupted and dispersed. His meetings were interrupted and 
he was driven from the platform and organized crowds of lower 
classes asaulted him with rocks, ete. The same methods are being 
employed in Mexico City to-day by Carranza against Obregon. This 
is not relevant to this part of the testimony, but it is a circumstance 
that it might be well to note. 

Madero entered into the government undoubtedly with patriotic 
resolutions and with good intentions, but his cabinet was composed 
of radicals on the one hand and conservatives on the other, and the 
resolution of one day was revoked upon the next. Whatever reso- 
lution was taken was hysterical and spasmodic, advancing and re- 
treating in accordance with the preponderance of this or that element 
in the cabinet. 

All of this was due to the character of the president, who was one 
day the friend of the rich and the next day the friend of the poor, 
and he vacillated between the rich and the poor until there were 
neither rich nor poor for him. He was finally left absolutely alone, 
with no support except the public office holders and his family, 100 
of whom were stated to be holding public office. 

During this period the anti-Americanism in Mexico first became 
general. It had existed hitherto under all governments to a certain 
extent. It was noticeable in the last stages of the Diaz régime, 
wnen Rodriguez, a Mexican, was hung, or boiled or something, by a 
mob in Texas. 

Mr. Kear FuL. Lynched. 

Mr. Witson. There are lots of ways of lynching. I think he was 
boiled. It resulted in a widespread protest in Mexico. In the City 
of Mexico mobs invaded the streets and burned the Amcrican flag, 
assaulting Americans everywhere, and in a number of cities of the 
Mexican Republic Americans were obliged to defend themselves in 
their homes. 

Mfr. KearFuL. Were there exaggerated accounts of this treatment 
of Rodriguez by way of pretext for the outbreak of anti-American 
expressions ? 

Ír. Witson. My opinion was at the time that these anti-American 
outbreaks had been encouraged secretly by the Diaz people for the 
purpose of distracting public attention from the revolutionary ten- 

encies which existed at that time in Mexico. 

Mr. Kearruu. There was an effort to unite the Mexican natives 
through their sentiment against the “Colossus of the North” ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. That was my theory about it, borne out by 
some evidence which I had, although it must always be remembered 
that Diaz and his government were not anti-American, but, on the 
contrary, very pro-American. 

- KEARFUL. You spoke of Madero having been considered as of 
unsound mind. Did you personally see any evidences of that} 

Mr. Wirson. Yes. : : 

Mr. KearruL. Will you please state them ? 

Mr. Witson. I have known such qualities to be possessed by other | 
men who have escaped the charge of insanity, but in my own esti- 
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mate the existence of these qualitics indicates at least incipient 
lunacy. 

Madero was incoherent and illogical in speech, physically in a state 
of continual contortion, unable to elucidate clearly any opinion which 
he entertained, easily impressed by fakers and international confi- 
dence men. In the beginning he aed that the Mexican people 
should be governed by kindness and love, which, in my judgment, 
showed a deficient mental grasp of the situation. He believed in 
the spectral appearance of the spirits of deceased people. 

Mr. KrarFun. Did you have any personal manifestations of this 
tendency to consult the spirits and to see visions ? 

Mr. Witsonx. Yes. Upon one occasion he said to me, ‘‘George 
Washington is sitting right there beside vou, listening to every word 
that vou say.” That is one personal experience, but there were 
innumerable others with other people. 

It has been shown also that in public affairs he instructed his 
ambassador in Washington to deliberately misrepresent the situation 
which existed in Mexico; and also that he endeavored at the same 
time to discredit me with my own government for reporting to 
Washington the facts as I found them in Mexico. I regard this as 
evidence that his mind was rapidly yielding to the strain of executive 
responsibility. 

In actual conclusions Ambassador Calero in Washington was in 
full accord with me in Mexico as to what was happening in Mexico. 

Mr. KrarFut. What evidence have vou that Ambassador Claero 
was instructed to misrepresent the conditions in Mexico ? 

Mr. Witson. He quoted his instructions in the Mexican Senate, 
and stated at tho same time that he had resigned because he could 
not take the position of further misrepresenting the actual situation 
to the American Government. 

Mr. Krarrut. What if any changes occurred with respect to 
conditions of security of life and property and the transaction of 
business, with the advent of Madero ? 

Mr. Witson. During the entire period of Madero’s administration 
the disorders and anarchy increased both in number and in extent, 
and during the entire time these disorders and this anarchy were 
accompanied by a steadily falling barometer of public opinion. 

The character of the war, of the disorders, was barbarous in the 
extreme. Whole cities were destroyed, and their populations, men, 
women and children put to the sword. Trains were derailed and 
their passengers massacred to a man. Men were mutilated and 
women were violated under circumstances and in ways for which 
there is no adequate description in the English language. 

These disorders extended all the way from Guatemala to the 
Rio Grande, and camp fires of the revolutionists could always be 
seen at nicht from the front veranda of the embassy in Mexico City. 

Naturally there were at certain periods. crises, or attempts to 
overthrow tho government, always growing more marked in force, 
and indicating also the increasing weakness of the government in 
dealing with them. 

There was handly a week passed that did not witness a turmoil or 
panic in Moxico City, and as for the interior, the disorder was 
universal, 
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My telegrams to the Department of State at that time indicate a 
general anarchy throughout Mexico during the entire time of Madero’s 
administration. 

Mr. Kearrci. Toward the close of the Madero administration 
what was the sentiment among the thinking people of Mexico, both 
Mexicans and foreigners, with reference to whether Madero was ‘a 
success or not? 

Mr. Witson. Of course the sentiment of the foreigners and what 
you might call the intellectual class of Mexico was that the govern- 
ment of Madero could not endure, because Madero possessed complete 
lack of knowledge of the character of the people he was attempting to 
govern. He did not understand their psychology any more than 
President Wilson understood their psychology, and he endeavored in 
the first days of his administration to govern according to the precepts 
of the Gospel; but before he had been in power very long he found out 
that these Christian methods, while excellent in principle, could not 
be put into practice in Mexico. He wasted one-half of the time he 
was in power in finding this out, and the remaining half represented 
his reversal to the Diaz typo of government. During this period the 
government of Madero was an exact reproduction of the government 
of Diaz, with this modification, that it lacked the courage and practi- 
cal common sense and the logical procedure which characterized the 
government of Diaz. 

During the last days of the Madero régime his government was more 
despotic than the government of Diaz had ever been. In other 
words, it became the despotism of a weak man, whereas the despotism 
of Diaz, if it can be called a despotism, was that of a strong man. 

In the end, the government of Madero was absolutely unable to 
an out its program. It failed in every particular of its political 
platform. 

The prominent features of Madero’s political platform were free 
education, free lands, free elections, free press, and free speech. 

Not a dollar was voted by the Mexican congress for additional 
educational purposes. Not an acre of land was distributed to the 
Mexican peon. The Government interfered in every election from 
the Rio Grande to Guatemala. 

Mr. KEarFu.. What about the freedom of the press? 

Mr. Witson. In the metropolitan city of Mexico the Government 
purchased two of the great newspapers, suppressed’ two, and the 
editors of three were in jail at the time Madero was overthrown. 

In the matter of free speech, no man’s house was his castle, and 
through the activities of the secret society organized by Gustavo 
Madero called the “Porra,” an atmosphere of suspicion and dread 
was created which rested over the entire country. 

Then came the revolution against Madero. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was the Porra and what were its operations? 

Mr. Witson. What its principles were I never was able to dis- 
cover, but its active practice was to discourage any anti-Madero expres- 
sions by physical repression. In other words, they would attack a 
man not in favor on the strect with a club and pound his head off, 
and then disappear, having left a note of warning. 

Mr. KearruLt. Was the Porra composed of the rabble of the 
community ¢ 
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Mr. Witson. Oh, no; it was composed of hired bullies and cut- 
throats, hired especially for that purpose, who created an absolute 
reign of terror in Mexico City. 

r. KearFuL. Will you proceed now to describe the revolution 
against Madero, and his overthrow ? 
l a ee How much detail do you want me to use in describ- 
ing that 

r. KEARFUL. Just as much as you think is necessary to give a 
picture of the situation. 

Mr. Wirson. I have the story here in every detail, but it would 
be a tremendous task to repeat all of that story at this time, and 
I doubt whether it would be of any great benefit. I think perhaps 
I may be able to outline it in such a way as may make it DoD 
to handle it within reasonable limits. 

Mr. KrarFvt. If you will proceed to state the outstanding facts, 
any additional points which may be thought desirable can be 
brought out. 

Mr. Witson. On the night of the 8th of February Felix Diaz and 
Gen. Reyes, who were under arrest, imprisoned in the military 
penitentiary in Mexico City, were released by revolting soldiers of 
one of the crack regiments of the Mexican army. At the same time 
the cadets stationed at Tlalpam rose in rebellion and marched to 
the city, where they joined forces with the revolting regulars. 

‘his force was then divided into two divisions, one under Gen. 
Reyes and one under Gen. Felix Diaz. The force under Gen. Reyes 
was ordered to attack the Government palace, and in the engage- 
ment which followed Gen. Reyes was killed and the attacking forces 
were beaten off. 

The force led by Felix Diaz was successful, and after about an 
hour of bombardment they captured the Ciudadela, which is situated 
almost in the center of the city, and which contained at that time 
all the Government asms and ammunition, or practically all. 

From this point Diaz steadily advanced his lines, gaining every 
day sive the Madero forces. 

n the struggle which followed about a third of the city was badly 
disfigured and 8,000 people were killed. | 

Without going into unnecessary details I may say that by virtue 
of the situation which was created by the revolutionary outbreaks 
the American Embassy became the center of all the noncombatant 
activities during the Decena Tragica—the Tragic Ten Days. 

Mr. KEarFuL. What was the nature of the responsibilities that 
were put upon you? 

Mr. Witson. Most of the diplomatic establishments were in the 
line of fire. The American Embassy was just on the edge of the 
firing line. 

‘During the bombardment which ensued the Cuban minister was 
driven out of his legation, and our embassy automobiles rescued the 
Portuguese minister from his legation. The American consulate 
was shot to pieces. The French chargé d’affaires and the British 
minister were so surrounded that they could not escape, except at 
certain intervals, from their houses. 

Immediately with the breaking out of hostilities we organized in 
the embassy an automobile service. With this automobile service 
we brought 2,600 Americans from the firing line, and we housed and 
fed them in the vicinity of the embassy for ten days. 
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We also maintained telegraph communication, a bank, post office 
and a newspaper, all of which things were at that time nonexistent 
elsewhere in Mexico City. 

Naturally, with these instrumentalities for service, the embassy 
became a center of all the activities, and the entire diplomatic corps 
remained there for the purposes of guidance and advice. I am telling 
this story in order that what follows later may be understood. 

To pass over the details about the procurement of an armistice 
and the procurement of a general agreement to distribute bread and 
milk to the poorer classes ie were starving, and many other matters 
of that kind, which resulted from the work of the embassy, I come 
to the seventh day when, as a result of a discussion in the embassy, 
the diplomatic corps decided that the representatives of the four 
nations having the great colonies, the United States, Great Britain, 
France and Spain, should go to President Madero and endeavor to 
exert their influence for the procurement of some change in the 
abominable situation which existed. 

We carried out the resolution of the diplomatic corps under cir- 
cumstances of a good deal of danger, but finally reached the president, 
and he informed us, during the interview, at which Gen. Huerta was 
present, that on the following day he expected Gen. Blanquet to 
ae and that with his arrival he expected to put down the revo- 
ution. 

We were skeptical both as to Blanquet’s attitude and the sup- 
pression of the revolution, but as no other course was available we 
accepted his explanations. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You mentioned Gen. Huerta. What was his 
position ? 

Mr. WiLson. He was general in chief of Madero’s army. 

Mr. KEARFUL. What was the opinion of the members of the 
diplomatic corps as to the prospect of a successful suppression of the 
revolution at that time? 

Mr. Witson. I will come to that just a little bit later. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Very well. 

Mr. WıLsoN. On the next day Gen. Blanquet arrived on the out- 
skirts of the city, but halted his troops for a considerable period; then 
dispatched a detachment to the palace, replacing the guard in charge 
of the palace with the new soldiers of his own command, thus over- 
throwing the government of Madero. Immediately after this 
occurred, the guns of Blanquet were turned toward the palace at 
Chapultepec, indicating that he was in sympathy with Felix Diaz 
and not with Madero. Gen. Blanquet, therefore, was the actual over- 
thrower of Madero, not Huerta. Huerta accepted the situation 
created by Blanquet and took advantage of it. 

Immediately after ascertaining this attitude of Blanquet I called 
the diplomatic corps together for consultation with reference to the 
situation. 

At that time the military attaché of the American Embassy, then 
captain, now Col. Burnside, stationed in this city, reported to me that 
the revolution could not be suppressed, and that any further fighting 
would simply involve the sacrifice of human life without accomplish- 
mg any good. I should like to have that report incorporated as an 
exhibit. 
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(The document referred to is as follows:) 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
OFFICE OF THE MILITARY ATTACHE, 
Mexico, June 5, 1918. 
Hon. Henry LANE WILSON, 
American Ambassador, American Embassy, Mexico, D. F. 

Dear Mr. AMBASSADOR: Replying to your letter of June 2, 1913, the following is 
submitted: 

Some months previous to the outbreak of revolutionary troubles in Mexico City, I 
had formed the opinion, and so popes in official dispatches, that it was only a ques- 
tion of time as to how long the Federal army would as a whole remain loyal to the 
administration of President Madero. Through the promotion of revolutionary leaders 
of the Madero revolution over the officers of the regular army, a resentful feeling had 
been created in the minds of many oflicers of the regular forces through the belief that 
the army was being needlessly sacrificed for the support of visio and impracticable 
ideas, and that there was little chance for appreciation or reward of faithful service 
under the existing administration. However, signs of the discipline that had been 
developed in the regular army during the administration of President Porfirio Diaz 
continued to prevail, but in view of the repeated circumstances which tended to dis- 
credit the regular army, it was my belief that it was only a question of time when 
patience would be exhausted and the regular force would give its support to a change 
of administration, believing, outside of possible personal advantage, this to be the 
only means of avoiding the complete demoralization of Mexico. 

I was absent from the City of Mexico when the outbreak of February 9 occmnrred, 
but upon returning at 10 a. m. on the morning of February 11 it was learned that 
previous opinions as to the doubtful loyalty of the regular army had been confirmed 

y the fact that numerous organizations in the Federal District had already revolted 
and joined the revolutionists, During the remainder of this day, and until about noon 
of February 12, I spent most of the time in the vicinity of the Alameda. I arrived 
at this location about the time that the loyal troops made their first effort to ad vance 
on the Ciudadela. The Alameda and the side streets in its vicinity were used as a 
base of operations, and while here I had an opportunity to observe the manner in which 
the first attempt s were being made to advance on the Ciudadela. This consisted in 
sending comparatively small detachments up the streets leading from the Alameda 
and its vicinity toward the Ciudadela. These detachments attempted to advance 
without concerted action, and in every case they were met by a fairly well regulated 
machine-gun and artillery fire from the vicinity of the Ciudadela and driven back 
demoralized. 

On subsequent days similar advances were attempted on the Ciudadela from other 
directions, and again simultaneous advances were attempted from several directions at 
the same time. Fresh troops arrived in Mexico City from the country. The field artil- 
lery arriving took up positions from which it could be expected to do little damage to 
the Ciudadela on account of the high buildings surrounding this place. In addition, 
this field artillery had only such ammunition as had been brcught with it—shrapnel— 
and which was suitable only for use against troops in extended order. The supply 
of ammunition in the hands of the loyal troops was very limited and no more available, 
since the reserve supply of Mexico was in possession of the rebels in the Ciudadela. 

All of the attempts to advance on the Ciudadela from February 11 to Februarv 16 
resulted unfavorably for the Federals, and generally resulted in their falling back to 
positions more distant from the Ciudadela. The revolutionists became more certain 
of their strength and occasionally sent out exploring parties to some distance from 
the Ciudadela. These exploring parties were generally suceessful in obtaining the 
information they desired, but afterwards withdrew to their former posts in the vicinity 
of the Ciudadela, as the plans of the revolutionists were apparently to keep their men 
together and under the immediate control of the leaders. 

On February 16 I visited the Ciudadela and found the revolutionists well supplied 
with food, arms and ammunition, and feeling confident of success. On the same 
date Greneral Huerta personally stated to me that in case the Ciudadela was ever 
captured, the fighting which had previously taken place would be as nothing com- 
pared to that which would accompany the fall of the Ciudadela. 

I do not now recall the exact. date on which I stated to you that the Government 
would be unable to take the Ciudadela, but such was my opinion at all times after 
the evening of February 13. Subsequent events only strengthened this opinion and 
made me feel more certain that it was correct. 

Sincerely, 
W. W. BURNSIDE, 
Captain United States Infantry, Military Attache. 
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Mr. Witson. The Diplomatic Corps agreed that Blanquet had come 
to the assistance of Felix Diaz and not Madero; that the chiefs of the 
Mexican Army were deserting Madero and that the revolution could 
not be put down. So we then determined to advise Madero, not 
officially but unofficially, that the wise course for him was to resign 
and turn his powers over to the Congress. 

In order to make the procedure unofficial we selected the Spanish 
minister, Mr. Cologan, for the mission, and the next day he went to 
see the president and to convey our unofficial opinion. 

On entering the palace he was met by the Mexican Senate, who had 
been to Madero for the purpose of giving him precisely the same ad- 
vice which we were giving him, but having knowledge of what their 
intention was Madero refused to sce them, and they departed without 
accomplishing their purpose. Madero saw Mr. Cologan, but assumed 
a hostile attitude toward our envoy and toward our advice, and im- 
mediately sent a telegram to Washington instructing the Mexican 
Embassy to say to our Government pat I was controlling and di- 
recting the attitude of the Diplomatic Corps, and that I would 
arebably try to land troops at Vera Cruz. This telegram he after- 
ward withdrew with an apology to me and with an expression—of 
doubtful sincerity—of admiration and respect. 

The next day—I do not want to take the responsibility of saying | 
precisely the day or hour, but as nearly as I can remember, the next 
day—the Mexican supreme court went to Madero to make a similar 
request, and they were very badly received. On the same day—I am 
not sure of the chronology; it is all in the dispatches, however—the 
army sent two colonels, Col. Riverol and Col. Izquierdo, with four 
privates to Madero, stating that this revolution had now gone on for 
10 days, and that 8,000 of their brethren had been slain without ac- 
complishing any good, and that they besought him to make peace 
and turn his powers over to the Congress. fis reply to this was to 
take a rewolver from his pocket and shoot both of these colonels and 
two, if not three, of the privates in rapid succession. He then es- 
caped from the audience chamber where this occurred, and in the 
corridors of the palace was captured by Gen. Blanquet and placed in 
the palace prison. : 

Six hours after the overthrow of Madero, and after he had been in- 
carcerated in jail, I determined that a very great responsibility rested 
upon my shoulders. The diplomatic corps had accepted my leader- 
ship. not only in a titular way but actually, and the foreign colonies, 
as you perhaps remember, were practically doing the same thing. 
lis bombardment had continued for eight days. Eight thousand 
soldiers and noncombatants lay dead in the streets, spreading pesti- 

ence everywhere. ` Thousands of people were hemmed up in houses, 
from which they could not escape, starving. Little children were 
dving for want of milk. I had 2,600 people dependent upon me for 
their daily bread and their protection. The bombardment had con- 
tinued already for eight days, and there was a prospect of its contin- 
tinuing indefinitely. Our lights had been cut off, our water had been 
cut off, one end of the embassy had been badly shot in. With this 
dreadful situation confronting me, there was the further one that the 
Government was in jail. 

I therefore determined on my own responsibility to take the step 
which I subsequently took. I sent for these rival generals—Diuaz, 

Blanquet, and Huerta—to come to the American embassy six hours 
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after the overthrow of Madero, under the protection of the American 
flag, to discuss methods for bringing about peace. These generals 
came to the embassy one hour after the receipt of the request. They 
remained in the embassy four hours, during which time a vast crowd 
surrounded the building, anxiously waiting for the decision. There 
were three actual breaks, but by persuasion and by threat they were 
finally brought to agree, and they signed an agreement and a procla- 
mation turning over their powers to Congress. This was deposited 
in the embassy safe; the news was given out from the embassy 
veranda to the assembled crowds; and that night a crowd estimated 
to have been over 50,000 filled the streets of Mexico, giving thanks to 
the American Government for having made peace in Mexico. 

Mr. Krarruv. Did you act with the advice and cooperation of the 
other members of the diplomatic corps ? 

Mr. Wilson. No; but they approved of it very heartily afterwards. 
There was no time for consultation. One could not get them out of 
their houses at times, you know. There were times when you could 

et them easily, and other times when they could not be gotten at all. 

his was a situation that required immediate action, and I realized 
that the entire responsibility would ultimately rest upon me anyhow, 
and so I just acted. 

Mr. Kearrut. What reason have you to believe that your action 
was approved by the members of the diplomatic corps ? 

Mr. WI son. They all called at the embassy afterwards to express 
their approval of what had been done. My four chief colleagues, 
those who represented the Governments having large colonies in 
Mexico City, sent letters to me, which I should like to have inserted in 
the record. 

Mr. KearFut. They will be inserted at this point. 

(The letters referred too are as follows:) | 
| BRITISH LEGATION. 
Mexico, February 22, 1913. 


My Dear Mr. Witson: I wish to express to you my most cordial thanks for the aid 
rendered to British subjects during the recent disturbances by your excellency, as well 
as by the members of your embassy and their gallant assistants of the American colony. 

The British legation was difficult of access owing to its exposed position and its re- 
moteness from the principal residential quarter, and the help afforded by the United 
States embassy ahd: those who worked with it was therefore of special value. 

I remain, dear Mr. Wilson, 

Yours, very sincerely, 
FRANCIS STRONGE. 


KAISERLICH DEUTSCHE GESANDTSCHAFT, 
Mexico, March 8, 1913. 


DEAR Mr. AMBASSADOR: It is with profound satisfaction that I read in this mor- 
ning’s paper the praises duly bestowed on you by the State Department. As an eye- 
witness of last February's events. I wish to congratulate you upon the official recog- 
nition of your merits. May I add a word for my part? That is to say that I want to 
thank you most heartily for your excellent advice and practical help proffered this 
legation through your kindness and readiness during a rather trying situation. I was 
so delighted when reading the morning paper that I wanted to get up to congratulate 
you in person, but the doctor won't have it as this intestinal hemorrhage has repeated 
itself last Wednesday. 

Believe me, dear Mr. Ambassador, 

Yours very sincerely and devotedly, 
Von HINTZzE. 
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LEGATION OF FRANCE, 
Mexico, March 11, 1913. 


Mr. AMBASSADOR: At the moment of terminating my duties as chargé d’affaires, 
following the return to Mexico of the minister of France, I make it my duty to express 
to your excellency the profound gratitude for the very cordial consideration you have 
been pleased to extend to me, in the course of the two months I| have had charge of 
Se legation of France and notably during the tragic days of the revolution of last 

ebruary. 

I shall always remember all the personal attentions you have been pleased to show 
me and I congratulate myself that my duties, at that difficult time, brought me into 
intimate relations with the very eminent dean of the diplomatic corps. 

Be pleased to accept. Mr. Ambassador, the assurances of my very high consideration 
and devoted sentiments. 

Vror. AYGUESPARSU. 

His Excellency, Mr. LANE WILSON, | 

Ambassador of the United States of America. 


LEGATION OF SPAIN, 
Mexico, March 12, 1913. 
His Excellency Mr. Henry Lane Wilson, 
Ambassador of the United States. 


My Dear AmBassapor: Because of my interminable occupations I have not com- 
plied with my duty to give you my most sincere thanks for the visit which, in your 
name, Mr. O'Shaughnessy made me, to show me the telegram which you sent to the 
Secretary of State and his favorable reply, apropos of the one I received from the 
Spaniards residing in Piedras Negras, informing me they had asked protection of the 
American consul in the distressing circumstances occasioned by the threats and de- 
mands of the rebels. 

l avail myself of this occasion to say to you I can never forget the daily and con- 
stant communication maintained during the tragic days, gratefully remembering the 
always efficacious assistance and cooperation which I found in you, and being at the 
same time an intimate witness ofyyour valuable efforts to meet the problems and 
responsibilities of those distressful moments, and at the same time promote the pacifi- 
cation of this country, which was of so much interest to us mutually for every reason, 
and because of the preeminent importance of our respective colonies. 
an all consideration, I repeat myself, your very attentive, obedient servant and 

end, 

B. J. pe C6LOGAN. 


PorRTUGUESE LEGATION, 
Mexico, May 16, 1913. 


Excettency: His excellency the minister for foreign affairs, Dr. Antonio Macieira, 
to whom I communicated the help and good oftices tendered by your excellency to 
the Portuguese Legation on the 15th of February, during the bombardment within 
the City of Mexico, in putting at my disposition the means to depart with Madame 
d'Arenas de Lima from such a dangerous position as that occupied by the Legation of 
Portugal on that horrible occasion, has instructed me to give myself the honor of 
thanking your excellency in the name of the Government of Portugal for the very 
obliging and delicate action of your excellency as well as to Mr. Montgomery Schuyler, 
at that time first secretary of the embassy, who in a very amiable and careful manner 
contributed to the prompt carrying out of the action ordered by your excellency, 
when our remaining at the Portuguese Legation had become absolutely insupportable 
because of the lack of food during several days, and because bullets broke all the win- 
dows, disfiguring the escutcheon of the Arms of Portugal. A grenade of shrapnel even 
exploded in the interior of my apartments at the time when Gen. Angeles ordered the 
shooting of inoffensive passers-by against the wall of the Hotel Imperial vis-a-vis the 
Portuguese Legation. 

Itis with the greatest satisfaction, Mr. Ambassador, that I carry out the orders of 
his excellency, the minister for foreign affairs, to thank your excellency, begging to be 
permitted at the same time to add to the thanks of the Government of the Republic 
als» the expressions of my most sincere personal attachment, and to renew to your 
excellency the assurances of my most high consideration. 

L. D’ARENAS DE LMA. 
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cet PEREEUL: What was the feeling of the American colony in 
exico ? 

Mr. Wiison. Immediately after the peace was made the American 
colony met in public meeting and passed resolutions of a very com- 
plimentary character approving my course, and also deciding to 
send a committee to Washington to have the true facts put before the 
President. 

Mr. Krearrut. Have you a copy of those resolutions ? 

M WıLson. Yes. [I should like to have them inserted in the 
record. 

Mr. KearFuL. They will be inserted at this point. 

Mr. Wiuson. I will insert the telegrams and the resolutions and 
the memorial to the President. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


RESOLUTIONS OF Mass MEETING OF AMERICAN COLONY PASSED ON FEBRUARY 28, 
1913. 


Whereas during the 10 days from February 9 to 18 this city was the theater of a bitter 
strife between contending forces, the lives and property of Americans and other 
foreigners, as well as of Mexican residents, were gravely imperiled bv shot and shell, 
several Americans being killed and wounded. Under the existing conditi ns 
Americans naturally looked to their national representative for aid and protection, 
and they were not disappointed. Our ambassador, the Hon. Henry Lane Wilson. 
caused headquarters for the colonv to be established at the American Embassy, and 
in concert with his staff of faithful assistants was untiring in his devotion to the best 
interests of not only his own countrymen but of the manv foreigners of other nations 
who came t> the embassy for aid and comfort. In recognition of those efforts, which 
undoubtedly saved the lives of many defenseless Americans: Be it 


Resolved, That the Americin Colony recognizes the fact that to the American ambas- 
sador, Hon. Henry Lane Wilson, it owes a dedt of gratitude, the magnitude of which 
can not be expresse ] in words, but which will be retained as a cherished memory of 
the noble and patriotic services rendered under most trying conditions, which stamp 
him as an American of whom his c)'1ntrymen miy well feel proud, and to whom the 
American colony extends this him)le token of its appreciation; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be engrossed and presented to Hon. Henry 
Lane Wilson, ambassador of the United States, and that a copy also be sent to the 
State Department at Washington. 


{Telegram.] 
Mexico, March 4, 1918. 
The PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The undersigned committee representing the American Colony of the City of Mexico 
and virtually all Americans throughout this Republic urgently request Your Excel- 
lency to retain the Hon. Henry Lane Wilson in his present post as ambassador to 
Mexico for the following reasons: 

The situation here resulting from the sudden and violent overthrow of the Madero 
government continues to be exceedingly critical. The invaluable services rendered 
by Ambassador Wilson to all foreigners during the recent crisis by aiding them in the 
preservation of their lives and properties and the important personal service which he 
rendered Gens. Huerta and Diaz after the fall of Madero, place him in a position to 
contribute powerfully to the prompt and proper working out of the present situation 
in a manner satisfactory to all interests and especially useful to the present needs and 
to the future welfare of American interests in this country. It isa matter of common 
knowledge that after Madero’s fall Huerta and Diaz were not in accord and a conflict 
between them threatened, which, had it occurred, would have been most disastrous. 
It was through the personal mediation of Ambassador Wilson that their differences 
were adjusted and harmony between them established. In consequence of this 
service he gained and continues to have the implicit confidence of both parties and is 
daily, at their solicitation, rendering them useful aid looking to the immediate paci- 
fication of the country and the prompt reestablishment of a permanent Government. 
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Ambassador Wilson has been in Mexico since before the inception of the Madero 
revolution of 1910 and has served our nation and our nationals here with ability and! 
success. In view of the foregoing facts we unhesitatingly but respectfully submit the 
opinion that Ambassador Wilson is in a position to render a service to Mexico and all 
foreign interests which a new man, however competent, could hardly be expected to 
accomplish. 

The gravity of the present situation from the standpoint of the future of American 
interests in Mexico can not be overstated. It is not too much to say that under the 
complicated and delicate conditions which obtain here, the announcement of a change 
in our diplomatic representation would be viewed by all elements of this community, 
both Mexican and foreign, with serious apprehension and alarm. 

A committee representing this colony desires to call on you at an early date and 
with your permission will lay before you at greater length the facts in connection with 
this situation and our reasons for making this request. 

(Confidential.) 

C. H. M. y Agramonte, president American Colony; G. W. Cook, chairman 
committee; E. N. Brown, George J. McCarty, W. F. Layer, J. N. Gal- 
braith, C. F. de Ganahl, Burton W. Wilson, J. E. Long, T. J. Ryder, 
H. Walker, L. R. Wilfley, Paul Hudson, Fred Tackaberry. 


CasE SUBMITTED. 


Mexico, D. F., April 80, 1918. 
Hon. Henry Lane WItson, 
American Ambassador, Mexico, D. F. 


Dear Sir: At a recent meeting of the executive committee of the Society of the 
American Colony of Mexico City, I was directed to inform your excellency of certain 
steps which have been taken by the Americans residing in this city and throughout 
the Republic, looking to your retention at vour present post of ambassador to Mexico. 

Prior to the presidential election in the United States, the Americans domiciled in 
Mexico generally entertained the hope that your excellency might be retained in your 
present position, even though the political complexion of the administration in Wash- 
ington should be changed. : 

After the revolt which resulted in the overthrow of the Madero government, our 
nationals here became convinced that it was not only desirable but essential, to the 
interests of our Nation and our people in Mexico, and to the conservation of existing 
erdial international relations, that no change be made in the diplomatic representa- 
ton of our government to this country. 

Acting upon this conviction the American citizens here reselved to take action with 
view to the accomplishment of this end. 

The first step taken was to send a cablegram to President Wilson, on the 5th of March, 
apprising him of the conditions obtaining here, with the suggestion that vour excellency 
be retained here, together with our reasons therefor. This cable was signed by a com- 
mittee of the leading American citizens in this city, as will be shown by the copy 
Which is transmitted herewith. 

Thereafter it was deemed advisable that a committee be sent to Washington to call 
uron the President and the Secretary of State with view to laying before them more 
fully than could be done by cable, the facts in regard to this situation. This committee 
preceeded to Washington, called upon the President and the Secretary of State, and 
explained to them fully the conditions prevailing in this country at the present time, 
and cuyvested that in view of your excellency's long experience in the diplomatic 
service, your ample knowledge of the Mexican situation as a result of your three years’ 
service in this country, and especially in view of vour knowledge of the conditions 
an-ing out of the overthrow of the Madero government, no change be made at this 
pest at the present time. 

At the request of the President and of the Secretary of State, the committee filed a 
memorandum with these gentlemen covering the salient points brought out in the 
interviews of the committee with them, a copy of which is transmitted herewith. 

Trusting that the action taken by your nationals in the Republic will meet with 
your approval and assuring your excellency of my high respect and esteem, 1 am, 

ery sincerely, yours, 
GEORGE W. CooK, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
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MEMORANDUM OF ARGUMENT. 


Before the Hon. William J. Bryan, Secretary of State, presented April 2, 1913, bya 
delegation sent by the American citizens of the city of Mexico to request of the 
Washington Government the retention of the Hon. Henry Lane Wilson, as American 
ambassador to Mexico. This memorandum was afterward left with the President. 
The chairman of the delegation addressed Mr. Secretary Bryan, as follows: 


“Mr. Secretary, the delegation which has the honor to address you for the purpose 
of requesting the retention of the Hon. Henry Lane Wilson in the post which he now 
occupies as American ambassador to Mexico, is composed of professional and business 
men who have been sent here for this specific purpose by the American citizens of the 
City of Mexico, as per our credentials which have already been laid before you. The 
mere fact that these gentlemen have been willing to undertake a journey of over 3.000 
miles, occupying seven days and seven nights, and have sacrificed their business 
interests and time to undertake this mission, is a substantial evidence of the sincerity 
of purpose and depth of conviction which has induced them to come on this errand. 

If we request at your hands the retention of Ambassador Wilson, notwithstanding 
the recent change in the political administration at Washington, we realize that we 
must present to you sufficient and convincing reasons for our request, and must explain 
to you why we believe that no other American, be he ever so able and patriotic, can 
hope to exercise the same beneficent influence in connection with the existing critical 
state of affairs in Mexico, as can our present ambassador, Mr. Wilson. ‘That sufficient 
and convincing reasons exist, no American citizen who passed through the horrors 
of the recent bombardment and who was cognizant of the events which were transpiring 
and the frightful possibilities of their tragic issue, will deny. 

“For the nine days prior to the last day of the bombardment the ambassador dedicated 
and limited his activities to efforts to ameliorate the horrible conditions prevailing in 
the Mexican capital; to rescuing Americans and other foreigners whose homes were 
within the zone of the heaviest firing; to providing succor and refuge for such American 
citizens as found themselves in want of food or shelter, owing to the sudden and un- 
expected outbreak of hostilities; to organizing a guard to patrol the district inhabited 
by Americans, and to be ready to offer assistance and protection in case of attack; 
to providing a suitable hos; ital with the requisite medical and nursing facilities for 
any who might be wounded; to establishing banking facilities in the embassy for such 
Americans as might find themselves in need of funds; to organizing a corps of intrepid 
messengers for the carrving of cablegrams and letters from the embassy to the cable 
and post-otlices in the heart of the city, which service was open to all Americans and 
foreigners; and for the transmission of messages from the diplomatic corps to the 
Mexican Government authorities and the leaders of the two hostile capsp; to allayin 
the fears and anxieties of his countrymen and giving them wise counsel as they oathered 
in large numbers day after day at the embassy; and the keeping in constant touch and 
communication with the other members of the diplomatic corps in the Mexican capital, 
who naturally looked to him as their dean for leadership. 

“The last day of the ‘bloody 10 days,’ as the period of the bombardment is now desig- 
nated by the Mexicans, was the critical day which saw the arrest and imprisonment of 
President Madero and his cabinet, an event which created a situation giving rise to 
intense anxiety and well grounded fear for its results. The Mexican nation suddenly 
found itself practically without a government. A part of the Federal army under the 
control of Gen. Huerta was in possession of the palace and the greater part of the 
Mexican capital. Another part of the Federal army, headed by Gen. Felix Diaz, 
was still in possession of the arsenal, with its guns and large reserve stores of ammuni- 
tion. The residents of Mexico with direst forebodings breathlessly awaited the out- 
come. Would Gen. Huerta and Gen. Diaz come to a clash, continue their bom- 
bardment and fight out the battle to its bitter end, thus accentuating the dangers and 
prolonging the horrible situation already existing in the capital? Or could these two 
contending generals, up to this time embroiled in a fierce and bloody fight, be induced 
to come together to compose their ditferences and to arrive at an agreement which 
would put an end to the wretched spectacle of a battle in the heart of a capital city, 
begun without notice to noncombatants and continued without giving them a detinite 
opportunity to withdraw from the city to points of safety? Conditions in the city 
were becoming unbearable. The dead were unburied, and in some instances were 
burned in the streets. Provisions had soared skyward in price, and in many places 
could not be obtained at any price. Milk for the children, medical attention for the 
sick, religious consolation for the dying, all were difficult to be obtained. The city 
was absolutely without police protection; water had been cut off in certain parts of the 
city; the sewers were blocked for lack of flushing; the strects at night were dark. ow- 
ing to the cutting and destruction of the electric wires; the working men were out of 
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employment and had not been paid; hunger riots were in prospect; looting had already 
bezun: and in the absence of police protection the uprising of the mob with all its 
attendant horrors seemed inevitable. _ 

“The cry on all sides among foreigners and Mexicans alike was, what can be done 
to save the situation? It was at this juncture that our American ambassador rose 
nobly to the demands of the occasion, demonstrated his great efficiency and ability 
and brought the two contending generals together in a conference at the American 
Embassy, the place designated by them both as the only place in which they were 
willing to meet for conference. This conference lasted for several hours, and at various 
critical points in the discussion it seemed inevitable that it was destined to break up 
without reaching the agreement so necessary for putting an end to a situation replete 
with horrors. It is a fact of common knowledge that the skillful mediation of our 
ambassador during these long hours of conference when everything hung in the bal- 
ance, and the personal confidence which he inspired in both the opposing generals, 
finally brought about the agreement between them which was then and there reduced 
to writing, read before witnesses summoned for that purpose, signed by Gens. Huerta 
and Diaz and delivered to the ambassador for safe keeping. 

“This consummation so devoutly wished for by all the inhabitants of Mexico 
constituted a diplomatic triumph of the first order for our ambassador, not only by 
reason of the immediate results obtained, which were the cessation of the combat, 
the immediate renewal of the policing and municipal service of the city, the giving 
of an opportunity to the inhabitants who had left the city to return thereto and take 
up their peaceful occupations, the opening up of ways and means to obtain food for 
the suffering people, the opportunity for the burial of the dead which had accumu- 
lated in sack numbers as to threaten a pestilence, and the alleviation of all the horrore 
resultant upon the long continued hostilities, but over and above all, because the 
effective mediation of our ambassador, and the confidence which he inspired in Gens. 
Huerta and Diaz during the conduct of these negotiations, place him in a unique 
position in connection with the solution of all these difficulties and enable him, more 
than any other man possibly could, to exercise a strong moral influence upon all the 
parties to this agreement to carry it out in all its expressed and implied terms. 

“If we are right in our deduction as above expressed, the prestige which our am- 
bassador in Mexico now enjoys with the parties in actual power and his personal 
acceptability to them and influence upon them render him indispensable to the sat- 
isfactory solution of the Mexican situation and the maintenance of peace so long as 
the present critical conditions in Mexico prevail. 

“It is a well-known fact in connection with the Mexican character that it is ex- 
tremely slow to give its confidence to an individual, but that once an individual has 
oltained that confidence, it is given to him in full measure, and carries with it a 
power to exercise influence which can not be transferred to a third party and is more 
pane in its effect than any authority or power which may be behind the personality. 

n other words, the personality and the personal equation are of the greatest impor- 
tance in dealing successfully with the Mexican people. 

"The fact that Mr. Wilson has for over three vears discharged the duties of American 
ambassador in Mexico gives him an experience that is invaluable under the existing 
circumstances, and which entirely differentiates him from any new man, however 
able, who might succeed him at the present time. The great value of this experience 
13 loo patent to require further comment. 

_ “We pass with a word the facts of the ambassador’s long experience of over 16 years 
in the American Diplomatic Service; his recognized ability and his fidelity and assi- 
duity in the discharge of his duties, amply attested by his dispatches to the State 
Department; his character as a cultivated gentleman of broad sympathies; and his 
accexibilitvy to all his countrymen: the refined and elevating atmosphere of the 
emiawv in Mexico; and the charming tact and social accomplishments of Mrs. Wilson. 
_" The facts above set forth and our deductions from them constitute the basis of our 
sincere and earnest belief that the retention of Mr. Henry Lane Wilson as American 
ambaseador in Mexico, pending a satisfactory solution of the Mexican situation, will 
prove a most important factor not only in the protection of the lives and property of 
Americans and other foreigners in Mexico, but also in the continuance of the friendly 
international relations now existing between the two countries and the avoidance of 
any sudden and unfortunate event which might cause those relations to be strained 
or even ruptured, a contingency which would involve both countries in difficulties too 
painful to contemplate. i 

“Since our arrival in Washington our attention has been called to certain charges 
against Ambassador Wilson published in the public press. In Exhibit G, attached 
to this memorandum, we set forth these charges and our replies thereto. 
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“Mr. Secretary, in conclusion, permit us to say that as American citizens resident 
in the Republic of Mexico we highly appreciate the hospitality and gocd will of the 
Mexican people toward our fellow countrymen and ourselves personally, and recog- 
nize to the fullest extent the impropriety of our making any comment upon Mexican 
politics; and should anything we have said to vou herein be susceptible of a construc- 
tion contrary to such a view of the propricties of the cases, we expressly disclaim any 
intention to that end. 

“Permit us to convey to you our thanks for your kind reception and attentive 
hearing.” 

The facts in connection with the rebellion of February, 1913, which resulted in the 
overthrown of the government of President Madero by Gen. Felix Diaz are now 
historical, and are set forth in Exhibit A hereto attached. 

The conduct of the American ambassador, the Hon. Henry Lane Wilson, through- 
out the period of these revolutionary troubles was such as to win for him the highest 

raise not onlv from the Americans in Mexico, but also from the nationals of other 
oreign countries resident in Mexico and the Mexicans themselves. 

The universal appreciation of the undoubted fact that Ambassador Wilson, by his 
skillful and efficient handling of a most difficult situation, had been instrumental in 
bringing about a termination of the bombardment in the City of Mexico, thereby 
saving life and avoiding a continuation of the destruction of property, resulted in a 
call, issued by the president of the American colony, for a mass meeting of American 
citizens in Mexico. This mass meeting was the largest and most enthusiastic of any 
similar meeting ever held by Americans in Mexico, and after many eulogies upon the 
conduct of affairs by the ambassador during the bloody 10 davs of the bambardment, 
appropriate and laudatory resolutions were unanimously passed, as set forth in Exhibit 
B hereto attached. 

In harmony with the same spirit which led to the call for the mass meeting, another 
call was issued to over 50 of the leading American citizens in Mexico City asking them 
to meet for a conference with a view to determining what action should be taken by 
them for the purpose of conserving the interests of the Americans in Mexico and the 
mutual welfare of that good feeling between both peoples (Americans and Mexicans), 
See Exhibit C hereto attached. 

In pursuance to this call, some 50 American citizens met for conference, and after 
a prolonged discussion it was the unanimous opinion of this conference that it would 
be “highly conducive to the interests of Americans in Mexico and to the continuance 
of the extremely cordial relations now existing between the American and Mexican 
nations if the Hon. Henry Lane Wilson were to be continued in the position of Amer- 
ican ambassador near the Mexican Government, which position he has filled with 
such marked efficiency and with such great honor to his country.” This opinion 
was embodied in a resolution which was unanimously adopted. See Exhibit D 
hereto attached. 

For the purpose of giving effect to the wishes of this conference, an executive com- 
mittee of 18 was appointed with power and with instructions to proceed in such manner 
as it might deem best to accomplish the object desired. See names of committee in 
Exhibit E, hereto attached. 

This executive committee at once prepared and sent the President of the United 
States a cablegram setting forth the views and wishes of the American cifizens in 
Mexico in regard to the retention of the present ambassador, and likewire named a 
special delegation to proceed to Washington and lay before President Wilson and 
Secretary of State Bryan the view of the American citizens in Mexico on this subject, 
and their reasona therefor. The names of the delegation which came to Washington 
are set forth in Exhibit F, hereto attached. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GEORGE W. Cook, Chairman. 


Mr. Wirson. Also, all the ministers of Mexico City, Protestant and 
Catholic, and the British Colony, passed a resolution of thanks, and 
asked to have a copy of it sent to the President, and the Y. M. C. A. 
I should like to have those inserted. 

Mr. Kearrun. They will be inserted. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
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. Mexico, February 21, 1913. 
His Excellency Hengy Lane WILSON, 
United States Ambassador, Mexico: 

The undersigned, membersof the British Colony in Mexico, beg to express their appre- 
ciation for the able mannerin which Mr. Wilson, United States ambassador, handled the 
delicate situation created by the recent disturbances in the City of Mexico, and to 
thank him most sincerely for the help afforded to all foreigners by the embassy, with- 
out distinction of nationality, and more especially to all Britishers: 

A. W. Donly, J. S. Campbell, Robert A. H. Watson, O. R. Shapp, W. S. 
Crombie, C. N. Mowag, H. Hensy, S. W. Goddard, R. P. Easton, 
Harwood H. Simpson, A. H. Hewet, Mr. Turner, C. B. Knocker, 
W. Hogg, A. J. Stuart, B. Voupy, Syd. J. Smith, A. Chermside, C. H. 
Lloyd, F. Woodcock, D. Bankhart, D. Muirhead, P. C. Proveny, 
R. Rymer, H. J. Alexander, W. H. Gleadell, R. V. Gray, Hubert 
Earle, L. M. B. Bullock, Jas. F. Macnabb, Sebbon D. Baker, W. Chas. 
Price, F. W. Green, Arthur Willams, Jas. McKinlay, W. S. Brooks, 
E. G. Aily, Harmer C. Sandifer, E. Wankeger, O. H. Harrison, J. W. S. 
Turner. 


LETTER FROM AMERICAN CLERGYMEN OF MEXICO CITY. 


Mexico City, March 15, 1913. 
Hon. Henry Lane WILSON, 
United States Ambassador, Mexico City. 


Dear Srr: At a meeting of American clergymen of the Citv of Mexico, held this 
dav, our attention was called by different members of the body to articles recently 
appearing in certain American newspapers, which very seriously and unjustly re- 
fiected upon your character and official conduct during the trying and tragic ordeal 
through whieh we all passed in the month of February. 

Therefore we, the undersigned, desire to express our surprise and indignation at 
the tenor of such unjustifiable attacks, since it was known to us that you put forth 
extraordinary efforts to save the lives of the late unfortunate president and vice presi- 
dent of this Republic; that you offered your own home as a pee of refuge to several 
branches of their respective families; that within four hours after the fall of the Madero 
government you summoned to the embassy Gens. Huerta and Diaz, chiefs of the forces 
contending in the city, and succeeded in bringing them to an agreement which pro- 
duced an immediate cessation of hostilities and the speedy restoration of guarantees 
of life and property in the city; that during the combat you used your best influences 
to secure the establishment of a neutral zone and the cessation of hostilities within 
the city limits; that you, with the aid of the dip!omatic corps, secured an armistice 
of 12 hours; and furthermore, that you established within the embassy a bureau for 
the assistance of refugees, an automobile service for the removal of noncombatants 
frum the most dangerous sections of the city, branches of the cable and post office, a 
temporary bank, an emergency hospital, a bureau of supplies for your own country 

“ple, which good offices greatly alleviated the sufferings not only of Americans, 

ut many other foreigners, and not a few Mexicans: and that in all this humanitarian 
and Christ-like work you were patiently and efficiently aided by Mrs. Wilson. 

We are also aware that your conduct in all these matters has won for you the general 
and high appreciation of the American colony at large, to which we particularly 
desire to hereby add our expression of sincere gratitude and highest esteem. 

We are sending copies of this letter to the President of the United States, the Sun 
Bureau, Hearst papers, the Associated Press, and the Mexican Ilerald. 

Faithfully, yours, 

John W. Butler, district superintendent Methodist Episcopal Church; 
R. C. Elliot, presiding elder Methodist Episcopal Church South; 
R. A. Carhart, missionary, Methodist. Episcopal Church; Geo. H. 
Brewer. superintendent Baptist Mission; Rev. John A. Reis, pastor 
San Lorenzo Catholic Church; J. P. Hauser, district superintendent 
Methodist Episcopal Church; Sidney M. Conger, pastor Union Evange- 
listic Church, member of the Presbytery of Otsego; Rev. Edmund A. 
Neville. M. A. (Oxon), rector Christ Church; Rev. F. E. McGuire, 
pastor Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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Resolution adopted by the board of directors of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of the City ae Mexico, at their regular meeting on Thursday, April 10, and recorded 
in their minutes. 

Whereas it is the sense of this meeting that the attitude of the Hon. Henry Lane 
Wilson, ambassador of the United States to this Republic of Mexico, always con- 
sistently maintained and especially during the recent period of keen and critical 
tension in this city, has heen wise, patriotic and unselfish and has been such in our 
judement as to belie certain uncharitable and unfair attacks of which he has been, 
and is being, made the victim, be it unanimously 


Resolved, That the members of this board cordially sympathize with the ambassador 
in the premises and that an expression of their renewed confidence be extended to him. 
Resolved, also, That copies of this resolution be sent to His Excellency, the Presi- 

dent of the United States, to Non. Henry Lane Wilson and to the press. 
Thomas Philips. president; Guillermo B. Puga, vice president; Luis 
Alvares Leon, Sec. de actas; S. W. Rider, J. E. Dennison, R. M. Rav- 
mond, W. A. Price treasurer; P. H. L. King, R. Williamson. W. W. 
Blake, Dr. Antonio Orozco, G. J. Babcock, general secretary; A. 

Aldasoro. 

Mr. KrearruL. Was there any dissenting voice from any quarter? 

Mr. WıLsoN. None; absolutely none. 

Mr. KEARFUL. What then occurred with reference to the organiza- 
tion of the Government ? 

Mr. WıLson. Immediately after the general agreement between 
Diaz and Huerta—which was approved by Blanquet, or otherwise it 
could not have been successful—a formal procedure was taken to 
carry out the agreement which had been reached in the embassy, 
which was to seat Huerta in the presidency with a Felix Diaz cabinet. 

Mr. KEarFuL. What were the provisions of the Mexican constitu- 
tion as to the procedure? 

Mr. Witson. The Mexican constitution provides that in the event 
of the death of the President or his inability to discharge the duties 
of the office, or his resignation, the minister of foreign affairs shall 
assume the office, and that in the event of his death, inability, or 
resignation the minister of gobernacion shall fill the office. in this 
instance Lascurain was minister of foreign affairs, and, as Madero 
resigned the presidency in writing and his resignation was submitted 
to Congress, which accepted it, Lascurain became, by the operation 
of the Mexican constitution, President. He assumed the office of 
President, going through the formula usual upon such occasions, and 
then pol Huerta his minister of TE Then he re- 
signed, and Huerta came into the presidency through the regular 
operation of the Mexican constitution, and later his elevation to the 
presidential chair was approved by the unanimous vote of Congress, 
without a dissenting voice. 

Mr. KeAarRFUL. You spoke of the resignation of the President. 
Did you intend to include also theVice President ? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes; both of them resigned. 

Mr. Kearrut. At the time that Huerta became President in the 
manner you have described, where were Madero and Pino Suarez, 
the President and Vice President ? 

Mr. Wixtson. ín prison. 

Mr. KearFuL. They were alive at that time? 

Mr. Wilson. Oh, yes; they were alive. They were alive four or 
five days afterwards. I may say here that when Madero was first 
incarcerated in prison I immediately sent a card through one of the 
embassy messengers, Harry Berliner, to Huerta, in which ! urged 
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him to do everything that was necessary to protect the lives of 
Madero and Suarez. This request J made repeatedly, once under 
instructions from Washington, but much oftener on my motion. 

Mr. Kearrut. What assurances did you have that they would 
receive protection ? 

Mr. Witson. Absolute. After one of these visits to Huerta I 
returned to the embassy with the German minister. Upon my 
arrival there Mrs. Madero, who was in the embassy with her brother, 
asked me to send a telegram to Washington requesting the good 
offices of the American Government in saving the life of Madero. 
Although I believed this telegram to be addressed to me and not to 
the American Government, | did forward it to Washington. At tha 
same time Mrs. Madero asked our gond offices in obtaining the trans- 
fer of the ex-President from the palace prison to some prison where 
he would have more comfortable quarters. T had already remon- 
strated against the treatment accorded him in keeping him impris- 
oned in this small cell. We had just seen Gen. Huerta and had urged 
upon him with insistence, and he had given us a positive guaranty 
that the life of Madero would be protected—that is, his personal 
guaranty—at the same time saying to us that there were men about 
im who wanted the life of Madero from motives of revenge, these 
men and their families having suffered at the hands of the Madero 
family during Madero’s presidency. He said, however, that he had 
no grievance whatever against Madero, that he never received any- 
thing but kindness at his hands, and that his aor problem was to 
get him out of the country and get him out of the situation entirely. 

He then showed us telegrams which had been exchanged between 
members of the Madero family and Gen. Velasco, I think at Orizaba— 
it was one of those places hetween Mexico City and Vera Cruz— 
urging this general to rise when a train which Huerta had agreed to 
give the entire Madero family and Madero himself for the purpose 
of leaving Mexico, should pass through. This train was actually 
lighted and standing at the station with the Madero family in it 
awaiting the arrival of the president, when they discovered these 
telegrams. Then the whole thing was revoked. 

Mr. Kearrut. The telegrams showed that there was projected 
uprising to rescue Madero ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes: to liberate him on the line through which the 
tran was to pass. Is that made clear by what I have said? 

Mr. KEARFUL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witson. Then Huerta said: “What can I do with him? He 
is loco’’—meaning, he is crazv—‘‘and he is under the control of 
other dangerous persons.” When we went back to him, at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Madero, he gladly accepted our recommendation to 
remove Madero to the military prison, and on that night he was 
taken out of prison along with Pino Suarez, the vice president, and 
While the automobile was en route to the military prison it was 
attacked, whether by friends or enemies of Madero I have never 
been able to establish: but, in the skirmish which resulted, the officer 
in charge of Madero shot him and Pino Suarez, the vice president. 
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LETTER FROM ADMIRAL VON HINTZE, GERMAN MINISTER TO CHINA, TO MR. HENRY 
LANE WILSON. 


{Pexina, Cuixa], Janucry §, 1916. 


My Dear Mr. Ampassapvor: By a lucky chance, vour letter dated from the Sth 
of November dropped on my desk. I was rather surprised, as generally ‘‘my friend 
the enemy” is trying his very best to get hold of my correspondence, and succecds 
extremely well. I wonder whether he simply enjoys reading letters meant for me 
or whether he answers them as well. It’s a strange world nowadays, and though, as 

rou know, not in the slightest sentimental, I can not help sometimes sighing a little 
hit when thinking of my English friends of former days. Do they condemn auch 
questionable proceedings as some of their countrymen are indulging in—as undouht- 
edly they would have done in former days-—or do they yell with the mob? Well, 
Well, ] shall stop asking questions and take to sighing again; it helps digestion. We 
have had a jolly good time in Mexico, my dear Mr. Ambassador, and you are mistaken 
in recommending me to walk the more prosaic, if less exciting, paths of diplomacy. 
Diplomacy, that dear old lady, does but little appeal to me, and fare say, confiden- 
tially, 1 take her for as old and mossy as Methusala’s donkey. We have outgrown 
the old-fashioned diplomacy of the teacup and the petticoat and the back stairs, and 
I fervently hope we shall tread upon another sort cf international intercourse whose 
principle may be ‘straightforward, plain, and live and let live.” I plunged here 
Into another revolution and enjoy it. One day they will cut my throat—the enemy 
is deadly set against me—and I hope I shall bear it with the accustomed satirical 
in. Now, then, here too they are out to chase a president. I try to help him as 
est I can, which is not much, but very little less and sometimes more than the honor- 
able colleacues can or will de. I remember the time of poor Madero, an idealist 
reformer and a courageous man. I remember very well Thursday, the 19th of Febru- 
ary, 1914, when early in the morning J called on you and found vou and Mrs. Wilson, 
after a short dialogue, enthusiastic over the necessity of saving the life of unfortunate 
Madero. We went together to the palace and saw Gen. Huerta, and we got from him 
his word of honor as a caballero and a soldier to protect the life of his abated opponent. 
We got some more promises. Do you remember that 1 told you when we poached your 
embassy: ‘‘In future days you will realize that by to-day's action vou have added 
a Jaurel wreath to the crown of the United States”? You have, and 1 am sure you 
and every American is proud of it. My warmest and kindest regards to Mre. Wilson. 
How good and eweet and calm she was in all those exciting days. 
Believe me, my dear Mr. Ambassador, 
Yours, very sincerely, 
ae Von HINTZE. 


(Thereupon, at 12.20 o’clock p. m., a recess was taken until 2 
o’clock p. m.) 
AFIER RECESS. 


Mr. Kearrut. What wore the relations between President Madero 
and Francisco Villa? 

Mr. Witson. Of the exact character of the relations I have no 
definite knowledge, but they were friendly. After Madero had been 
installed in power, and at the time Orozco arose against him in rebel- 
lion on the northern border, after the battle of Escalon, which resulted 
in the retreat of Orozco, who believed that he was defeated, and the 
retreat of the other side, believing that they were defeated, and the 
suicide of Sallas, the federal general, Madero, dispatched Huerta to 
take command of the forces in the north, and when Huerta proceeded 
north his army was joined by Villa who had been a notorious bandit 
up to that time, but who had received a commission either as colonel 
or general in the Mexican army from Madero. 

Immediately after identifying himself with the army of Huerta, 
Villa separated from the command with his forces, and began plunder- 
ing estates and mines wherever he could reach them. Most of those 
mines and estates in the northern part of Mexico are American, and 
my attention, of course, was immediately called to what was being 
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done by urgent messages from consuls and from individuals. I took 
up the matter with Madero who expressed grave doubts as to the 
reliability of my information, stating that Villa was a patriot and that 
these stories were invented. 

I made a second investigation upon this suggestion, and confirmed 
entirely the opinion I had received in the first instance. When I 
laid this before the president, he again expressed doubt, and I inti- 
mated to him that he was assuming a very serious responsibility, 
because, if our American people in northern Mexico found it impossi- 
ble to obtain protection from the Mexican Government, they would 
resort to their own Government, and I would be obliged to recommend 
favorable consideration of their petition for protection from our awn 
Government, at the same time insisting again that Villa should be 
arrested and tried by a court-martial 

The president was greatly perturbed by my attitude in the matter, 
but finally said he would have him tried by court-martial, and in- 
structions were sent at once to Huerta. Huerta presided over the 
court-martial which tried Villa, and found him guilty and sentenced 
him to be shot at daybreak. Madero then interfered and commuted 
his sentence to imprisonment in the military penitentiary of Mexico 
City, and he was sent there, and remained there for a year, and esca 
ing i prior to the overthrow of Madero, in point of fact, was in 
rebellion against Madero when Madero was overthrown, and then 
immediately changed the character of his revolt to one of protest 
against Huerta. ‘That is the story. 

Mr. KEARFUL. What was the pei of your relations with Ma- 
dero, as to their being satisfactory or otherwise, when you were under 
the necessity of making representations to him ? 

Mr. Witson. When the Madero administration came into power 
my attitude toward the administration was as it should have been, 
entirely sympathetic and friendly, and during the time Mr. Calero 
was in charge of the foreign office I gavo very frequent evidences of 
mv sympathy and desires of assisting the Government to meet the 
difficult problems with which it had to contend. For instance, I 
think I had a very great deal of influence in securing the legislation 
necessary to bring about a change in our neutrality five which had 
hampered our Government for some time in discharging its obliga- 
tions toward the Mexican Government through the protection of th 
border. I exchanged quite a voluminous correspondence with Mem- 
bers of the Senate and with the Department of State, and I think I 
had quite a considerable influence in bringing about the necessary 
change in our neutrality laws which enabled the President to prevent 
the organization of an armed rebellion on our border against Madero. 

Mr. KearFut. His action was very favorable to the Madero Gov- 
emment ? 

_ Mr. Witson. Yes. In addition to that I assisted very materially 
in obtaining the transfer of troops over American soil, a privilege 
which I disapproved of bet which I thought was necessary to save 
the Madero Govecnmant as, if they had been obliged to move solely 
on the soil of Mexico, railway transportation could not have been 
obtained. Mr. Calero and Mr. Lascurain, who were ministers of for- 
eim affairs during the time of Madero, know that my attitude was 
friendly and that I desired to assist them always; the record shows 
that and their letters to me show that. 
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Mr. KEARFUL. Did you ever take any action, in your official ca- 
pacity orotherwise, to hamper the government of Madero in any way ? 
- Mr. Witson. Never. During the latter stage of the Madero gov- 
ernment I became very much dissatisfied with the attitude of the 
administration with reference to the interests of Americans in Mexico 
and with reference to the protection of American rights, and I was 
obliged to take a very firm and very positive apitade 

Mr. Kearrut. What were the facts that justified that attitude on 
your part ? 

Mr. Witson. The enormous destruction of American property 
throughout the confines of the Republic, and the very great destruc- 
tion of American life in every part of the Republic. The incident 
which brought about the direct coolness between the Madero admin- 
istration and the embassy came from the discharge of the American 
railway employees by the Madero Government. In that matter the 
administration of Madero acted in distinctly bad faith with me, as I 
had a direct promise that the language regulations which were in- 
jurious to the American railway employees would not be enforced. 

his was a fact that was fully known to the railway employees and 
to the National Railway Association in the United States, which 
afterwards passed resolutions of a very complimentary character 
approving what I had done for the railway employees in Mexico. 
asked to have a copy of these regulations inserted here. 


Whereas the Hon. Henry Lane Wilson, ambassador of the United States to Mexico, 
has, since his incumbency of that oflice, shown splendid ability and great patriotism 
in his work in behalf of citizens of the United States, many of whom are conductors, 
and has in all proper ways possible given his earnest and efficient help to them, with 
the result that the citizens of the United States now residing in that country are 
receiving that consideration and protection which they should have: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the American conductors of Mexico and of the Thirty-third Grand 
Division of the Order of Railway Conductors do hereby thank the Hon. Henry Lane 
Wilson for his prompt and able labors in their behalf; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, Hon. W. H. Taft; the Secretary of State, Hon. Philander C. Knox; 
and to the United States ambassador to Mexico, Hon. Henry Lane Wilson. 


A. B. GARRETSON, 
President Order of Railway Conductors. 
W. J. MAXWELL, 
Grand Secretary and Treasurer Order of Railway Conductors. 


ORDER OF RaILwAY CONDUCTORS, 
MONTEREY Drvisrox No. 432, 
Monterey, N. F. Mexico, April 30, 1911. 

_ Meets every Saturday 3 p. m. 
Hon. Winuram IT. Tart, 

President United States, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. PHILANDER ©. Knox, 

Secretary of State, United States, Washington, D. C. 
lon. Henry Lane WILSON, 

Ambassador United States, Mexico, D. F. 


GENTLEMEN: The following resolution from Guadalajara Dfvision No. 540 of the 
Order of Railway Conductors is the reason for this communication to you jointly: 
“ Whereas it has been reported in the press of Mexico and the United States that the 
Hon. Henry Lane Wilson, ambassador of the United States to Mexico, contem- 
plates resigning his position and leaving the Republic; and 
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“Whereas the Hon. Henry Lane Wilson has shown himself admirably fitted for the 
position he now holds. in that he has exerted every effort to protect the rights 
and property of American citizens residing in Mexico and has splendidly main- 
tained the dignity of the United States, therefore be it, 

“ Resolved, by Division 549, Order Railway Conductors, That we most reapectfully 
ask the Hon. Henry Lane Wilson to reconsider any intention of resigning the post of 
ambassador of the United States in Mexico, and that we earnestly urge the Hon. 
Philander C. Knox that every effort be used to retain Mr. Wilson in the position he 
how occupies.” 

A. W. EARNEST, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


At a rezular meeting of Monterey Division No. 432, Order Railway Conductors, the 
above re3vlution was unanimously approved and I was instructed to forward copies 
oi this approval and indorsement to the honorable gentlemen to whom this com- 
munication is addressed. 

Assuring you of our best wishes, I am, 

Yours, truly, 
C. P. BEZAN8O0N, 
Secretary-Treasurer Monterey Division No. 482. 


Mr. KEARFUL. It is so ordered. What further attitude of Madero 
and his Government caused dissatisfaction in your mind ? 

Mr. Wi son. With reference to me? 

Mr. KEARFUL. Yes. 

Mr. Witson. I do not know of anything. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You stated that during the close of the period of 
Madero’s government you were dissatisfied with the treatment that 
you received. 

Mr. Wixson. The only things that caused dissatisfaction was the 
sharp character of the notes which I addressed the Government. 
Those were very sharp, but they were made necessary by the situation 
which existed. 

Mr. KEARFuUL. Were you satisfied with the action taken in response 
to your recommendations of various sorts ? 

Mr Wi son. No. 

Mr. KearruL. What were some of the actions that illustrated the 
attitude of Madero and his government ? 

Mr. Wiitson. Well, Americans were very frequently thrown into 
prison. I think during the time [of Maderoj iwa there, 175 Americans 
were thrown into prison, from motives of greed or revenge, and each 
case I made a very careful examination and was unable to find that 
there was any justification for their arrest and their imprisonment. 

In consequence I asked insistently that they might be released on 
bond, and not be kept in prison during the long periods which exist 
between arrest and trial under the Moxiean law. I was not very 
successful in making any impression or accomplishing any results in 
this direction, and the feeling that Americans were being unjustly 
imprisoned in filthy jails and kept there without any reason what- 
soever naturally occasioned the vigor of statement contained in the 
notes which I addressed to the Mexican Government, and which on 
that account was not pleasing to the Government. Some of these 
notes were addressed under direct instructions from Washington, and 
some of them were addressed without instructions. The Washington 
Government, under President Taft, fully understood the situation in 
Mexico and was moving rapidly into direction of its solution by 

vigorous methods, but the brevity of the life of the administration of 
President Taft after the situation became really serious made it im- 
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possible for the President to carry out the intentions which he had 
with reference to the situation there. 

Mr. KearruL. What was the feeling in Mexico among the thinking 
classes with reference to the death of Madero? 

Mr. Witson. The death of Madero made no impression whatsoever 
in Mexico. It was taken by Mexican public opinion as a necessary 
and usual consequence of an overthrow. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You have spoken of Calero, who was the first minis- 
ter of foreign relations under Madero, and later ambassador to 
Washington, and, after his resignation, senator in the Mexican 
Congress. 

. Witson. Always a senator. 

Mr. KEARFUL. And his name was Manuel Calero? 

Mr. Wison. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrut. He wrote a book? 

Mr. Witson. Yes; entitled, ‘‘The Mexican Policy of President 
Woodrow Wilson, as it appears to a Mexican,” and on page 11 he says: 

The men who killed Madero did not assassinate any president, but a man who had 
ceased to be such. Assassinations of a political character are only a natural fruit of the 
turbulent Latin-American politics. As the governments of these countries subsist 
only on condition of not having active enemies, Latin-American presidents often 
resort to assassinations as a means to maintain peace and conserve their power. It 
would be easy to cite the names of actual presidents in Central and South American 
States who have used and are using homicide as a means of ridding themselves of their 
enemies. Mr. Carranza, the protégé of President Wilson, emplovs this means with 
astonishing frequency, in the guise of punishment for alleged treason, or of military 
necessity. 


Mr. KearFut. Is that in accordance with your understanding of 
politics in Latin-American countries, including Mexico? 

Mr. Witson. With some modification. Mr. Calero’s statement 
would not apply in the case of Chile, the Argentine, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, and possibly Salvador. In the case of Mexico, no man has 
ever been elected President since the revolution against Spain. 
Every President there has been shot in or shot out of power. A 
revolution is an election. 

As to the death of Madero, which has been a subject of a good deal 
of controversy, it was not, in my judgment, brought about by Huerta, 
but by two, and perhaps three, individuals closely connected with 
his official family. The names of these individuals I do not mention 
because my evidence is wholly circumstantial, and because I have 
no desire to involve these gentlemen on mere circumstantial suspicion. 
To my distinct knowledge, Huerta did not desire the death of Madero. 
I am further cognizant of the circumstance that he was deeply 
shocked and surprised by his death. The inside facts with regard 
to the death of Madero were put in my possession by Francisco de la 
Barra, former provisional President of Mexico and minister of foreign 
affairs under Diaz and Huerta. 

Mr. KEARFUL. And ambassador to Washington ? 

Mr. Witson, And ambassador to Washington, a very highly 
cultivated and very humane man, whose opinion I would accept upon 
almost any matter of fact. But whosoever is guilty of the death of 
Madero, that guilt extends only to responsibility for an homicide, 
and an homicide only, because at the time Madero was murdered or 
killed he was not President of Mexico, but simply a Mexican citizen. 
His death, therefore, however repugnant to all codes of civilization, 
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should have concerned us from a political standpoint no more than 
the death of any other Mexican citizen, especially at a time when we 
were overlooking the death by murder of hundreds of American 
citizens in Mexico. l : 

Mr. Kearrut. Mr. Calero gives his conception of the foundation 
of the Latin-American colonies on page 10 of his book, as follows, 
with reference to Huerta: 

The proceeding followed by Huerta was not of his invention; it is one which has 
prevailed in the countries that are found south of the Rio Grande and which is still 
applied and will continue to be applied for many long years in the greater part of 
them. The temperament, the economic factors, the political traditions, the want of 
preparation for self-government and, more than all, the decisive influence which is 
exercised by the mass of Indians, completely ignorant and illiterate, who form the 
overwhelming majority of the population—all this explains the difference in political 
methods between those countries and the more favored ones of this continent. 


Further on he says: 


Was net tne proceeding of Huerta the same as that which, a few davs oftei wards, 
was applied in Peru when a military chief headed an uprising of his soldiers and took 
possession of the person of President Billinghurst and imprisoned him in the peni- 
tentiarv? The new Peruvian Government, born in this manner out of l-etraval and 
ee revolt, has been nevertheless, recognized by all—including President 

son. 

Is that, in your judgment, a correct statement of the basis of 
E E politics, and an accurate statement of what occurred 
in Peru? 

Mr. Wirson. It is an accurate statement of what occurred in 
Peru, with the addition that the minister of war was murdered. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Do you agree with Mr. Calero’s conception of the 
basis of Latin-American politics ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes; when it is applied to certain States, but the 
grading of Latin-American States is very different. Chile and the 
Argentines are very high types of the evolution of Latin-American 
popular government. This may also be said of Brazil, of Costa Rica, 
and very largely of Salvador. Wherever the Indian element pre- 
dominates, as it does in nearly all of the Latin-American States, the 
tendency to anarchy and revolution is very marked. In strict 
justice, it is always necessary to accept certain States rather than to 
include them in a general and sweeping statement. In the case of 
Mexico, Mr. Calero’s description is accurate. In no other place else 
in the world has there been more turbulence and more violent over- 
turnings of government. Every man who obtained power obtained 
it by violence and finished his career in exile, by the dagger, orin the 
dungeon. This has been true from the time of the revolution against 
Spain passing down through a motley crew of vulgar tyrants, includ- 
ing Santa Ana and the presidents who have ruled since Diaz was 
overthrown. 

Te KeaRFUL. What action was taken by`you to cooperate with 
uerta @ 

Mr. Witson. You will have to make that question a little clearer. 

Mr. Kearru. Looking toward the recognition of Huerta as the 
head of a de facto government with which you would have to deal? 

Mr. Witson. With reference to his recognition % 

Mr. KEARFUL. Yes. 

Mr. Witson. I might state, in order to make this point clear, that 
I never had any acquaintance with Huerta, and never had seen him 
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until I met him in the presence of the president during the Decena 
Tragica, and I had never known Felix Diaz or Gen. Blanquet, or 
scen him prior to the Decena Tragica. During the bombardment of 
the city, through the medium of messengers, I made an attempt 
twice to see Huerta for the purpose of getting the benefit of his 
influence with the president to abate the horrible situation which 
existed in the city, but, as a matter of fact, I never saw him and never 
was able to discuss the matter with him at all. After Madero was 
overthrown and Huerta assumed office, I think 14 days were left to 
Republican administration of President Taft. I think I am 
right. 

“Mr. KEARFUL. From the 18th of February to the 4th of March? 

Mr. WıLson. Yes. The disposition of the Washington adminis- 
tration under President Taft and Secretary Knox was to accept 
my recommendations upon all questions. In other words, they 
followed the embassy. As soon as Huerta had come into power 
and assumed the presidency, in accordance with the formula of the 
Mexican constitution, I recommended a reasonable delay in his 
recognition, for specific reasons. At that time there had been before 
the chancelleries of the United States and Mexico for years five or 
six questions which we were endeavoring to have settled, but with 
very little success. All of our representations with reference to the 
justice of the claims were interpreted by the Mexican Government 
as attempts to infringe on their sovereignty which, of course, is a 
very easy method of escaping responsibility. This was true of the 
administration of Gen. Diaz as well as of the administration of 
Madero. 

These five questions related, first, to the Chamizal question, 
which paced the title to a large part of the city of El Paso, which 
had been thrown on to the American side by a change in the bed of 
the Rio Grande River. 

Another was the Colorado River question, a question which related 
to the right of Americans to protect themselves from the Mexican 
side against inundations, a very important question, as you perhaps 
know, affecting all the people, all through that section. A third was 
the Tlahualilo cotton estates question wherein an American corpora- 
tion operating the largest cotton estate in the world had been de- 
prived illegally of its water rights. l 

The fourth was the question of damages growing out of the revolu- 
tion, for which the Mexican Government was responsible under a 
strict interpretation of international law. 

The fifth was the question of damages growing out of the revolution 
for which the Mexican Government was not responsible under a 
strict interpretation of international law, but which had the character 
of claims usually settled upon the ground of international amity. 

I eee to the Govertiment at Washington that I thought it 
would be convenient to withhold recognition, although assuming it 
would be eventually accorded, until I could get these five questions 
settled to the satisfaction of our Government. I got a settlement 
in principle of the Tlahualilo case, the Chamizal case, the Colorado 
River case, the question of damages growing out of the revolution 
for which the Government of Mexico was responsible under a strict 
interpretation of international law, but I failed in the fifth, which 
was the question of damages which are usually settled upon the 
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ground of international amity. These were to be adjudicated 
through an international court to be created by the joint action of 
the United States and Mexico, and perhaps other States. The Mexi- 
can Government was very reluctant to agree to this, although I was 
joined in the demand by the representatives of all the powers ac- 
credited to Mexico. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You mean the Huerta government ? 

Mr. Wiison. Yes, the Huerta government. I was joined in this 
request by representatives of all the powers. The lack of disposition 
on the part of the Huerta government to accord this demand grew 
primarily out of the circumstance that it would have had to accord 
the same privileges to Mexican citizens, and it was thought the 
Government would be swamped. Later on thev began to believe 
that they would get more lenient treatment from the incoming 
Wilson administration than they had received from the old one. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You mean the Wilson administration, as compared 
with the Taft administration ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes; and therefore they did not move as rapidly on 
that question as they might have done, had they known what was 
coming. I may say here that the Department of State, under Mr. 
Knox, recognized—and that recognition is of record—the legal char- 
acter of the installation of the Huerta government. That is of 
record in the confidential dispatches of the Department of State. 
Bevond this circumstance, Mr. Knox said to me in a personal con- 
versation that if all these questions had been settled, if the program 
which I had myself made the basis for recognition had been carried 
out, he would have recommended the recognition of Huerta to 
President Taft even as late as 10 o’clock on the morning of March 4. 

Further than that, Mr. Taft has stated, in an address before the 
National Bar Association, I think, that a great blunder had been 
committed when the recognition of Huerta was not accorded, and 
there is not the slightest doubt in the world that the Taft administra- 
tion would have recognized Huerta. It had already recognized the 
legalitv of the installation of his government, and by logical sequence 
it would have been obliged to eventually accord recognition. 

That was the situation when Mr. Wilson’s administration came into 
power. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You say you were successful in obtaining agreement 
upon four of the principal points. You mean that there was a tenta- 
tive agreement which never resulted in a treaty ? 

Mr. Witson. An agreement in principle. The details were never 
worked out, but they agreed without exception that the principles 
upon which we had based our contention were right. 

Mr. KearFuL. But that agreement was not made effective ? 

Mr. Witson. It was in the Tlahualilo case, I think. Of course, 
when the Wilson administration came in it immediately assumed the. 
position that everything that had been done by the prior adminis- 
tration was wicked, and as this attitude involved the settlement of 
the-e questions, the excellent results which had been achieved were 
lost. The different positions which had been secured by diplomatic 
action snould have been rigidly maintained by the mcoming Wilson 
administration, but I believe our entire position was abandoned until 
Mr. Lansing rever-ed the position which had been taken by Mr. 

Bryan and assumed. [ believe, with some vigor the position that this 
mutter was res adjudicata. 


cee 
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Mr. KearruL. What, if any, steps did you take to strengthen 
Huerta’s power in order to assist him in pacifying the country ? 

Mr. Witson. It seemed to me that aside from any doubts | might 
have had, or any one else might have had, as to the character of 
Huerta, that the maintenance of his position as chief executive of 
the nation was absolutely essential to the peace of the country. M 
view was that if his government fell chaos would result, and I accord- 
ingly, on my own initiative, not under instructions of the Depart- 
ment of State, by telegrams to our consuls, endeavored to secure 
acquiescence in the change of government, simply by unofficial 
advice through the consuls in different parts of Mexico. These facts 
were all reported to Washington, and afterwards approved fully by 
the Taft administration, which considered them as humanitarian 
transactions, and in the interests of peace. 

Mr. KearFruL. What was actually done with reference to recog- 
nition of President Huerta on your part and by the American Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Witson. During Mr. Taft’s administration nothing but de 
facto recognition existed. He was there, and that made de facto 
recognition essential. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You were authorized to deal with him as the de 
facto head of the government? 

Mr. Witson. I was not instructed to deal with him either in a de 
facto or de jure character, but simply instructed, and that instruc- 
tion went on after Mr. Bryan took charge of foreign affairs. 

Mr. KrearFruL. That appears in the documents of the State Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. Witson. Oh, yes; I was instructed every day, almost every 
hour, to demand protection for American citizens and Americans’ 
interest from a government which the Wilson administration refused 
to recognize. Of course, the whole policy of the administration 
with reference to Mexico was founded upon the President’s announce- 
ment of doctrine that “governments founded upon violence would 
not be recognized.” Having announced that doctrine, to maintain 
consistency, it was necessary for the administration to attempt the 
overthrow of Huerta, and following the principle enjoined by this. 
doctrine they were led deeper and deeper into the mire, and in the 
end became responsible for the chaos which existed in Mexico. 

Mr. KearruL. What was the action of the other principal gov- 
ernments of the world with reference to the recognition of Huerta? 

Mr. Witson. They all recognized the government of Huerta, 
with the exception of Brazil and Chile. These Governments with- 
held their recognition out of deference to me, as I so requested them, 
and not to take precedence of us. At that time I thought our- 
Government would follow the example of European powers. Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and all of the States of Europe recognized 
the government of Huerta. Our Government and the two Govern-. 
ments named were the only exceptions. Further than that, I ought. 
to say that the diplomatic corps in Mexico City held a meeting, with- 
out my knowledge—that is to say, they advised me they were going 
to meet, and invited me to be present. T refused on the ground that 
I had not the confidence of my own Government. And at this. 
meeting they took up the matter of the international court, and 
approved my position, but they went further and drew up identic 
telegrams to be sent to their different Governments, urging them to. 
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instruct their representatives in Washington to say to our Govern- 
ment either to recognize Huerta or come down and make that peace 
which they refused to allow Huerta to make. This correspondence 
was, of course, couched in diplomatic language. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You were not in Mexico City at the time they did 
that, were you? 

Mr. Witson. No; I was not in Mexico City. I was in Vera Cruz. 

Mr. KEARFUL. What was the occasion of your going to Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Witson. The celebration of the Fourth of July in Mexico is 
always a very important event, and all of the diplomatic corps are 
invited, and the President and his cabinet. The celebration con- 
tinues the entire day and evening. I usually upon those occasions, 
as ambassador, represented the colony and the President repre- 
sented Mexico, and complimentary speeches were exchanged about 
our countries. Mr. Bryan seemed concerned about this situation 
and thought that my joining in this ceremony would be equivalent 
to a recognition of Huerta and he sent me down to Vera Cruz to 
celebrate the Fourth of July on a battleship. During my absence 
the celebration went on just the same, and at the same time the 
diplomatic corps held this meeting and determined on the course of 
sending identic dispatches to their Governments. | 

At that time President Wilson had in Mexico a confidential repre- 
sentative by the name of William Bayard Hale, who was conducting 
some sort of a detective work there. ï do not know the exact charac- 
ter of it. At any rate, when I reported to Washington the meeting 
of the diplomatic corps and the action that had been taken by it, the 
Washington Government immediately telegraphed, as I have been 
told by members of the American colony—I do not know this—to 
Wiliam Bayard Hale to investigate the facts, and he reported to 
Washington, as I have been told by members of the American colony 
who have talked with him, that the meeting of the diplomatic corps 
and its action on this occasion had been instigated by me. 

Mr. KtaRrFUL. Was that the truth? 

Mr. Wixson. It was absolutely untrue. Not only was it untrue, 
but the action taken was very distasteful to me as it was done without 
my knowledge. I was in favor of recognition, but I did not approve 
tae action of the diplomatic corps in a matter as vital as that, and 
wiich concerned me so closely, without advising me of it. Mr. 
William Bayard Hale reported as I have been told that I had insti- 
gated this tuing. I do not make this as an absolute statement. As 
tue result of tais telegram to the Government at Washington, the 
President called me north, as the telegram said, ‘‘for consultation 
with reference to tne Mexican situation.” 

Mr. KEARFUL. Let us go back a little. What was the disposition 
of President Huerta with reference to furnishing protection to 
foreizners and their lives and property and maintaining order? 

Mr. Wizson. Excellent. 

Mr. Ke arFuL. Waat success did he have in that line? 

Mr. Witson. I have no complaint to make of the action of the 
Huerta Government waile I was there. The action of the govern- 
ment, in response to remonstrances or complaints of any kind, was 
instantaneous, energetic, and even better than that of the Diaz 
government. 
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Mr. Kearrut. What was the feeling 

Mr. Witson. The attitude of Huerta toward the United States was 
very friendly. He was very pro-American at the beginning. At the 
beginning of his presidency he made a very special effort to indicate 
his friendly attitude toward the Government of the United States. 
He was a disciple of the Diaz school and believed in Diaz methods, in 
addition to this, he had a very strong personal feeling and affection 
toward the United States, and if he had been left in power Mexico, 
during the late war in Europe, would have been a source of help to 
this country rather than a continuous menace and annoyance. 

Mr. KEARFUL. What was the feeling in Mexico among the substan- 
tial farmers and thinking Mexicans in reference to the methods used 
by Huerta as to whether those methods were the correct ones or not, 
and whether he was likely to be successful ? 

Mr. Witson. Of course, I left Mexico before Huerta’s downfall. 
While I was there I think the general feeling was one of confidence. 
At any rate, his elevation to power was absolutely acceptable to the 
great mass of the Mexican people, and was received with general 
poy everywhere because, having had weakness they wanted 
strength. 

Mr. KearFuL. When did Huerta’s attitude toward the American 
Government change ? 

Mr. Wilson. It changed after it became evident to him that he 
would not receive recognition, and especially after Mr. John Lind had 
been sent to Mexico. 

Mr. KearruL. What cooperation did you receive from the Ameri- 
can Government, if any, while you were attempting to perform your 
functions as ambassador, during Huerta’s time ? 

Mr. Witson. From the Washington Government ? 

Mr. KEARFUL. Yes. 

Mr. Witson. None whatever. 

Mr. Kerarrut. What instances of failure to cooperate do you 
recall ? 

Mr. Wixson. Well, primarily there was the question of recognition, 
in which there was an absolute failure. After that there was the 
absolute refusal to give me any instructions of any kind of a political 
character. In addition to this, my position as ambassador, and my 
prestige there were lessened by the apparent indifference, or sym- 
pathy of the Department of State with the press reports with refer- 
ence to its supposed hostile attitude toward me. As these reports 
were Weakening my prestige and, in consequence, my ability to serve 
American interests in Mexico, I finally protested very energetically 
to Mr. Bryan relative to the position of the Department of State. 
I received no answer to my protest for about 10 days. I then ten- 
dered my resignation for the third time, and in very emphatic terms. 
This brought about a reply from Mr. Bryan of a very satisfactory 
character, in which he expressed regret and said he had been absent. 
He then gave out a statement to the press, rebuking it for its publi- 
cation of embarrassing reports, which was very gratifying to me. 

Mr. Krarrvuv. I want to call your attention to a statement made 
in the book written by Samuel Guy Inman, entitled, “Intervention 
in Mexico,” on page 134, as follows: 

In February, 1913, Felix Diaz and Bernardo Reyes broke jail in Mexico City, where 


they had been sh as as leaders of a revolution aguinst Madero and placed them- 
selves at the head of the rebel forces representing the old Diaz group, Huerta was 
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intrusted with the command of the Madero troops. In crder to stop the fighting, 
which continued for 10 days, a conference was held in the American embassy with the 
American ambassador present, and Huerta agreed to turn traitor to Madero who was 
made prisoner and who was afterwards shot. For his part in this diabolical affair 
Henry Lane Wilson was recalled, and the United States did not appoint until 1918 a 
Mexican ambassador, the efficient Mr. Fletcher, who is still at his post. 


Mr. Inman was the first witness called by the committee, but he. 
was unable to give any facts for the language quoted, or to refer to 
any information that he had received from any source to justify it, 
but he said he would stand by the statement made in his book. Is 
there any truth whatever in the statement that you were implicated 
in the treason of Huerta against Madero or in the imprisonment or 
death of Madero, or that you were recalled for any part in this dia- 
bolical affair ? . 

Mr. Witson. There is absolutely no truth in any of those state- 
ments. I will state very briefly the facts. In the first place, I 
want to call attention to a very mischievous error in the statement of 
Mr. Inman, and that is that a meeting was held at the embassy, to 
which Huerta was invited and at which he promised to turn traitor 
to Madero. No such meeting was ever held in the embassy. The 
only meeting that was held in the embassy was held after the over- 
throw of Madero, not before. The relations of Huerta with Madero 
were never discussed by me with any living human being outside of 
the diplomatic corps. 

Mr. KEARFUL. The meeting that was held there, as I understand it, 
was for the purpose of effecting an arrangement between the opposing 
forces of Huerta and Blanquet on the one side, and Diaz and Gen. 
Mondragon on the other? | 

Mr. W RON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KEARFUL. After the overthrow of Madero ? 

Mr. WiLsoxN. Yes; it was inevitable after the overthrow of Madero, 
and it really became absolutely necessary for some one to do some- 
thing to stop the terrible carnage that was going on in the streets 
of the city. All of my actions at this time and at this crisis were 
purely humanitarian in purpose. They have been so regarded by all 

ericans resident in Mexico at that time. 
KEARFUL. Has your attention been called to other publica- 
tions of a similar character ? : 

Mr. Wixson. There was something else in your question which I 
have lost count of now. 

Mr. Kearruu. That Madero was made prisoner and afterwards 
shot in consequence of this arrangement that was made at the 
American Embassy 3 

Mr. WILSON. Yes: of course, that is a most infamous falsehood. 
There is no other way to characterize it. Such an action as that is 
utterly foreign to my character and the general opinion of my 
character held by others. I can only say here that at this time that 
ae is disproved by the records of the Department of State, with 
which I was in constant communication by telegraph and which 
received reports of everything as they occurred from day to day. 

hese reports finally united in a harmonious conclusion. It is dis- 
proved again by ihe testimony of over a thousand witnesses, all 

ericans or English. It is disproved by the unanimous reports of 
the American colony which met in a public meeting and dispatched a 
committee to Washington for the purpose of laying a memorial 
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before the President. It is disproved by the unanimous testimony 
of all the American clergymen, Roman Catholic and Protestant, in 
Mexico City. It is disproved by the resolutions of the Y. M. C. A. 
organization, by the testimony of the Spanish and German ministers. 
It is disapproved by these sworn affidavits of the embassy staff, all of 
whom were fully cognizant of each step taken. 

I would like to have all of this data that I have referred to inserted 
in the record. 

Mr. Krearru.. It has already been inserted. 


We, the undersigned members of the staff of the embassy of the United States of 
America at Mexico City. do hereby certify that one of our number was constantly 
on duty, both night and day, at the embassy during the bombardment within the 
city, which lasted from February 9 to February 18, 1913, and also thereafter until 
the fall of President Madero’s administration and the establishment of the present 
provisional government; that one of our number was present at all interviews between 
the ambassador and messengers from President Madero and later, at interviews be- 
tween him and Gen. Huerta and Felix Diaz; that all correspondence and notes of 
every kind were either dictated directly to one of us, or when dictated to volunteer 
clerks, passed under our observation; that there was never the slightest indication 
of any understanding between Ambassador Wilson and Gens, Huerta and Felix Diaz 
excepting in regard to matters pertinent to the safety of the Americans and other 
foreign colonies within the City of Mexico; and that Ambassador Wilson’s energies 
were directed throughout the bombardment to the saving of human life, to the bring- 
ing about of a cessation of hostilities, and after the fall of President Madero. to the 
restoration of order and peace within the City of Mexico and throughout the Republic. 

- We would also add that we have knowledge of the active efforts of the ambassador 
to render aid to various members of the Madero family, and especially to the deceased 
ex-president. 

We voluntarily make this statement in view o {the unjust attacks upon Ambassador 
Wilson by certain American newspapers and by some Mexicans of the late adminis- 
tration, whose characters in this Republic are not above reproach. 


Henry F. TENNANT, 
Second Secretary of Embassy. 
W. A. BURNSIDE, 
Military Attache. 
Louis p’ANTIN, 
First Clerk of Embassy. 
CHARLES B. PARKER. 
Second Clerk of Embassy. 


EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Mexico City, April 14, 1913. 


I, Nelson O’Shaughneasy. secretarv of the embassy of the United States at Mexico 
City, Mexico, do hereby certify that the signatures of Henry F. Tennant, Loutsd’Antin, 
Charles B. Parker, and W. A. Burnside, above annexed, are their trve and gent ine 
signatures, made and acknowledged in my presence, and that the said Henry F. 
Tennant, Louis d’Antin, Charles 3. Parker, and W. A. Burnside, are known to me 
to be the persons they claim to be. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of the emhassy 
of the United States at Mexico City, the day and year next above written. and of the 
independence of the United States the one hundred and thirty-seventh. 


NELSON O’SHAUGHNESSY, 
Secretary of the Embassy of the United States, Merico City. 

Mr. Witson. It is disproved by letters from members of Madero’s 
family in my possession, and which are among my papers. The 
whole story was an invention of an offended newspaper correspondent. 
It nover had the slightest basis in fact. On the contrary, there was 
all the evidence in the world for those who wanted evidence that every 
effort. that any human being could make in the premises had been 
made to save the life of this unfortunate demented man. 

Mr. Ae ac Who was the newspaper correspondent to whom 
. you refer 
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Mr. Wrison. The inventor of the story was an American newspaper 
correspondent by the name of Murray. 

Mr. KearFruu. Robert H. Murray? 

Mr. Wrrson. I think those are his initials. He published articles 
in Harper’s Weekly attacking me, under the head of ‘‘The Two 
Wilsons,” and the entire paper was given up to these articles for four 
weeks. Immediately after they had published the last article, the 
magazine suspended. 

Having no recourse, then, Murray being an utterly worthless man 
with no moral or financial standing, I brought suit against Norman 
Hapgood, the editor, in the District of Columbia, and finally obtained 
a judgment by confession. I took similar steps with reference to 
three or four other papers and magazines, in each case receiving a 
disavowal and apology. This was the only case in which I went to 
court. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did John Lind ever make any similar statements 
of that kind ? , 

Mr. Wiison. Yes; but disavowed it. When brought face to face 
with the necessity of meeting the charge in court, he disavowed it. 
It is simply the loose talk of people who very largely were actuated 
by political considerations, but entirely overlooked the circumstances 
that in making charges of that kind they were not only assuming a 
Salis risk themselves, but they were doing a great injustice to 
another. 

Mr. KEaRFuL. How do you account for the state of mind of this 
pale ad correspondent ? 

Mr. Witson. He was a man of enormous vanity, and I put him 
out of the embassy. One thing brought on another. 

Mr. KEARFUL. at was the occasion of your ejecting him from 
the embassy ? 

Mr. Witson. He was guilty of frightening the ladies of the American 
colony by spreading the report, upon a night when there was an 
uprising and firing, that the American Embassy had been attac ked. 
He seemed to do this with mischiovous and malicious intent, and it | 
brought on a very hysterical condition among the ladies of the 
American colony. For this performance I ordered him out of the 
embassy, and he left with tho statenent that he would get even. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was the feeling of the Americans in Mexico 
City at that time with reference to this gentleman? 

Mr. Witson. One of entire disapproval. I do not think there was 
a dissenting voice in Mexico City among the Americans with reference 
to the embassy and the way in which I had discharged its obligations 
and met its responsibilities, except this one man who invented this 
story. I do not think there was another one. 

Mr. KEARFUL. I was there at the time, and I can answer for the 
truth of that myself. Was it a fact that this gentleman was socially 
ostracised by the American colony in Mexico City at that time? 

Mr. Witson. I believe so. 

_ Mr. Kearruw. Did you take any steps to assist him, notwithstand- 
ing the treatment that you had received in that situation ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrun. What was that? 

_ Mr. Witson. I am rather disinclined to give this man so much 
Importance. He is having rather more than I want him to have. 
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Mr. KEARFUL. It is important because he has addressed himself to 
the committee, which you perhaps do not know. 

Mr. Witson. Well, I may say that as a result of friendly corre- 
spondence and the friendly offices of Mr. Whifan, an Associated Press 
correspondent, I endeavored to remove the rejudice against him in 
the American colony, and while he apparently accepted my attitude 
with a great deal of gratitude, he nevertheless secretly crossed over to 
Havana and wrote this story, dispatching it by telegram to the New 
York World, and then afterwards denied that he had sent it. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Have you any reason to believe that he received 
cooperation in his efforts in attacking your character in the depart- 
ment at Washington. 

Mr. Witson. I am unable to understand where he could get the 
materials, unless he got them from the Department of State, and my 
belief in that is the more confirmed by the confidential files which I 
have here. These are mutilated to correspond precisely with the 
articles in Harpers Weekly. This volume was sent to me by Secre- 
tary Bryan. I do not believe he knows anything about it, but he 

sent it to me. 
© Mr. Krarrut. Just explain what that volume is. 

Mr. Wixson. This volume is a confidential print of the dispatches 
of the Department of State. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Relating to Mexico ? 

Mr. Witson. Relating to Mexico: yes. It includes all of my dis- 
patches and all of my telegrams, and all of the department’s to me. 

Mr. KEarFut. It is markod “Confidential ?” 

Mr. Witson. It is marked “Confidential,” and therefore I am now 
retaining it in my possession. Of course, it is a difficult matter to 
carry this matter into testimony, but you can see here, if you take 
the trouble to compare it with a perfectly unmutilated copy, that out 
of this copy has been cut precisely the same things that were used in 
this paper. 

Mr. KearFrut. By Robert H. Murray ? 

Mr. Witson. By Robert H. Murray, which was distorted, in some 
cases transposed, and in all cases misinterpreted. 

Mr. KEAaRFUL. Garbled. 

Mr. Wi1son. Garbled for the purpose of giving a false impression. 
This was so manifest that no paper in the United States would touch 
it. It never was copied into a single paper. Here are the mutila- 
tions in the secret documents of the Department of State, cut out, 
almost clear through, transposed, and put before the printer in that 
Way. 

Mr. Kearrut. How did you happen to get possession of that 
confidential book ? 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Jenkinson, who was one of the very useful clerks 
in the Department of State, and who went up and down between 
Washington and Mexico several times, obtained them for me in a 
perfectly regular way. I was very anxious to have these volumes in 
addition to the regular ones in the Embassy at Mexico City, because I 
wanted an accurate history of the entire transaction for any possible 
future contingencies. ‘These volumes were very voluminous, very 
interesting historically, and very valuable from a personal standpoint. 
After some difficulty ‘Mr. Jenkins obtained an order from Mr. ryan 
for these two volumes and brought them to me. 
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Afterwards, on going into the volumes and trving to account for 
the absence of some of my dispatches, I found these mutilated dis- 
patches. I did not know at the time what those meant, but after 
these quotations came out in print, I found they corresponded pre- 
cisely with the mutilations. Of course, vou understand that the 
record department of the Department of State is a holy of holies, 
with no one except those in charge ever being permitted to touch any 
volume. I never placed my hand on a volume in that department 
J long as I was in the service of the Government of the United 

tates. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Through what process do you imagine a newspaper 
correspondent could gain such access to these documents, to be able 
to clip them ? 

Mr. Wiisown. I do not know. 

Mr. Krarru.t. Would he not have to have an order from the 
Secretary of State himself ? 

Mr. Witson. During the time of the gentleman—I can not recalk 
his name—who was for many years in charge of the records there 
he would not have accepted an order from the Secretary of State to 
touch these documents. He considered himself directly responsible 
to the President for the safekeeping of these records and for their 
absolute secrecy. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You think that nothing less than an order from 
President Wilson would have enabled Mr. Murray to get at these 
documents ? 

Mr. Witson. Anybody might have secured them, but not during 
the last administration, during this. Of course, you know that Mr. 
Bryan ran the Department of State like the back kitchen of a 
restaurant. 

Mr. KEarFuL. While you were ambassador to Mexico, after the 
accession of Mr. Bryan to the office of Secretary of State, did you 
have any instances of incompetency or inattention to business ? 

Mr. Witson. There was not very much else. 

_ Mr. Kearrcu. Did you receive telegrams uncoded, undated, and 
improperly addressed. 

Mr. Witson. Yes. This proceeded to such an extent that I finally 
declined to accept them as official, notifying Mr. Bryan that tele- 
grams must be coded, must be properly addressed, must be sent from 
the Department of State before I could accept them as official. 

Mr. KEarFuL. Do you remember the instructions that you re- 
ceived in regard to asking Mexico to join in the recognition of the 
Republic of China ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes; Mr. Bryan instructed me to ask the Government 
of Mexico, which he had not recognized, to join with the United 
States in the recognition of the new Republic of China, and he also 
instructed me to extend an invitation upon several occasions to the 
Government of Mexico to associate itself with the United States in 
conferences. 

Mr. KearFuL. To join in a universal peace movement ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes; in a universal peace movement. 

Mr. KEARFUL. It was the government of Huerta? 

Mr. Witson. Yes; the government of Huerta. 

Mr. KEaRFuL. Were there occasions when secret, special repre- 
sentatives were sent by the State Department or by the President to 
Mexico, without your knowledge ? 
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Mr. Wiison. Of course if it was without my knowledge I would 
not know it now. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Without notice to you at the time? 

Mr. Wiitson. Yes; two were sent while I was still in Mexico, one 
Mr. William Bayard Hale, who was sent there by the President, so 
far as I could ascertain and evidently to make a report to the Presi- 
dent. The other person was Mr. del Valle, of California, who was 
sent there by Mr. Bryan to watch Mr. William Bayard Hale. I 
assumed that Mr. Bryan wanted to get his own views of the Mexican 
situation through other channels than those furnished by Mr. William 
Bayard Hale, for whom he had very little respect. This sentiment 

was fully reciprocated by Mr. Hale. Mr. William Bayard Hale, I 
. Imagine—although he has since fallen out with the President—sent 
a report which entirely suited the President. Mr. del Valle’s report 
evidently did not please the President. He sent a report which was 
not at all satisfactory, in which he described the Madero administra- 
tion as it actually was, and the Huerta administration as it was, and 
the conduct of the embassy as it had been. I did not understand 
that Mr. del Valle’s purpose was to state the exact truth, and there- 
fore I treated him with some lack of consideration which, however, 
did not affect his attitude, as I heard his report read myself in the 
Department of State. I was not intended to hear it, but I heard it. 

Mr. KEArFuL. Were the missions of these gentlemen generally 
known in Mexico ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes; and especially that of Mr. William Bayard Hale, 
who had conferences with the Government officials down there. 

Mr. Krearrut. What effect did these conferences have on your 
prestige as ambassador ? 

Mr. Witson. Nothing could have been worse. 

Mr. KeEarFut. Did it tend to discredit you with the Mexicans ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Krarrut. Did you make any protest to the State Depart- 
ment in regard to it? 

Mr. Wiuson. Yes, to the Department of State and to the President. 

Mr. Kearruv. With what result? 

Mr. Witson. None. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You got no response ? 

Mr. Wixson. In a letter to the President I expressed some views 
of the character of William Bayard Hale, and I think the President 
afterwards shared the same views which I expressed at that time, 
I mean, after we got into the war with Germany. Do you want 
this letter in the record? 

Mr. KEARFUL. Just as you like. 

Mr. Witson. Do you want me to read it? 

Mr. Kearrut. Yes, if you like. 

Mr. WILson (reading): 


Mexico, July 1, 1918. 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I send you herewith, for your private and confidential 
information, a copy of an interview had with Dr. William Bayard Hale by the political 
Son to Gen. Diaz, who is also an American and correspondent of the New York 

un. 

This report was furnished to me by Gen. Diaz, who informed me at the same time 
that he had received other reports of a similar character and that both he and the 
Government had taken note of Dr. Hale’s antagonistic attitude toward me and toward 
the present Government from the very moment of his arrival, and betore he had any 
opportunity to make proper investigation. 
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He had his report ready the moment he got to Mexico. He did 
not have to wait until he got to Mexico City. 


I have assumed that Dr. Hale has no official mission in Mexico and that he is not 
charged with the making of any report to vou concerning conditions in Mexico, but 
in the event that information should be offered you from this source I deem it my 
duty, as your personal representative here, to say to you that this person is by temper- 
ament and habit entirely unfit to form a just and clear idea of the situation here. 
His mind appears to me, from the conversations which I have had with him, to be 
unevenly balanced, and the questions which he asks relative to events which have 
occurred here indicate a complete failure to grasp the underlying causes of the unrest 
in Mexico and absolute ignorance, or rather, misinformation as to the true history 
and chronology lying behind the scenes of the Mexican drama. 

I know there is a disposition at this time in the United States to make of Madero a 
martyr to democratic ideals. Whatever may have been the history of his taking off, 
and | am not prepared to accept without reserve the opinion that the Government 
was privy therto, the fact remains that the Madero family despoiled and corrupted 
every avenue of government and business in Mexico: that they talked glibly of liberty 
and human rights but gave none to the people: that they robbed the Government; 
seized without process of law the property of foreignera and Mexicans: debauched, 
silenced, and censored the press; established secret political societies which main- 
tained a reign of teror; and made illegal arrests without warrant of law. All of the 
true and secret history of their brief rule in Mexico and prior thereto is Known to no 
one but me. Others may have it in part but I have it all, and eventually I shall place 
it before the world together with clear demonstrations not only of the anti-American 
policy of these people but of their deliberate and almost organized efforts to attack 
almost every American interest in the country by legal conspiracies in collusion 
with the courts, and of the absolute inability of this embassy to secure the punish- 
ment of the murderers of Americans or of those who have deprived them of their 
property by violence or by stealth. 

I feel, my dear Mr. President, that whatever may be your final attitude toward 
this Mexican administration, and it has its bad pointy as well as its good points, that it 
k my duty to vou to see that you are in no wise misled either by the reports of senti- 
mental idealists or by those who are endeavoring to bring about conditions which 
will force intervention, as to the real character of the Madero administration. 

I do not expect t? be in charge of this post very long. 1 have served my Govern- 
ment in the Diplomatic Service honorably and usefully for 17 years. I had the 
absolute confidence of Presidents McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft, and the last named 
haz placed in mv hands a letter relative to mv work at this post up to and including 
the last dav of his administration, which would appear to justify my hcpe of receiving 
vour confidence during such period as I may have the honor to serve under you. 
Bevond having the truth made known I care nothing. I beg to remain, my dear Mr. 
President, l 

Very sincerely, yours, : 
Henry Lane WILson. 

The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. KrarFrui. What response did you get to that letter? 

Mr. Wirsox. None. I did not expect any. 

Mr. KearrtuL. Why not? 

Mr. Witson. I had not been able to get anything from the Secre- 
tary of State, and there was no reason to suppose that I would get it 
out of the President, but I intended to fale a record. I intended 
that it should never be said that I had not advised everybody con- 
nected with the Wilson administration. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You spoke of your being called to Washington, 
following a report made by Dr. William Bayard Hale in reference to 
your having instigated the action of the Diplomatic Corps. 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrur. What occurred then ? 

Mr. Wirson. Immediately after Mr. William Bayard Hale sent 
his report, I received a telegram from Secretary Bryan instructing 
me to come to Washington, “for a consultation relative to the 
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Mexican situation.” That is the exact language of the telegram. I 
had assumed for some time that I would be relieved in Mexico, and 
expected it, and wanted it, but I doubted whether the administra- 
tion would assume the responsibility of removing me or accepting 
my resignation at that very critical period. This seemed incredible, 
so when I had this telegram from the Secretary of State, I departed 
on the same day, leaving all my household goods and everything 
intact in Mexico City, supposing that I would at least have the 
hae of returning to Mexico and arranging my affairs. When I 
arrived in the United States I was met by quite a lot of enterprising 
newspaper men, and I gave some very strong interviews as to con- 
ditions prevailing in Mexico at that time, trving to make it clear to 
the American people that Huerta was restoring peace in Mexico. I 
did that deliberately because it seemed to me that if pubhe opinion 
were guided right in this country, the administration would go 
right. I recounted the circumstances that at that time Huerta had 
restored peace in every part of Mexico, and such peace as had never 
existed in the time of Madero: in every part of Mexico except in a 
small district in the State of Sonora where Carranza had gone as a 
fugitive. I gave these facts to the press. In conversations with 
members of the press I was asked a lot of questions which I did not 
answer, with reference to Bryan and the President. These questions 
suggested some things, which afterwards appeared as having been 
answered by me. They had transferred the questions around into 
answers. 

As a matter of fact, I did not criticize either the President or the 
Secretary of State, and the New York Times correspondent or re 
porter who was present afterwards made a statement to that news- 
pepe that I had been completely misrepresented in that instance. 

suppose this circumstance had some influence upon the adminis- 
tration. 

When I arrived in Washington Mr. Bryan told me that the Presi- 
dent was very anxious to see me, and asked me to prepare a memo- 
randum of the Mexican situation, a request which seemed to me 
rather peculiar, as all of the facts were in the records of the Depart- 
ment of State. However, I went to the Department of State and 
inquired from some of the employees there how much information 
the President had obtained through the records of the Department 
of State. I asked this simply to be guided in the formation of my 
memoranda. I was told that ole never read anything but the 
lust volume of the confidential reports of 1913, and that therefore 
his knowledge of the Mexican situgtion was entirety confined to the 
events which occurred at the time of the overthrow of Madero. Al 
the events leading up to that of over two years, he knew nothing 
about. 

Mr. Krearruc. Did you prepare a memorandum as requested ? 

Mr. Wiison. Yes, I prepared a memorandum. I do not think it 
was a peculiarly happy memorandum, but it was sufficient for the 
occasion. The really important features about it were the recom- 
mendations made at the conclusion, and those I will ask to have 
inserted in the record. 

(Recommendations concerning Mexico submitted by Ambassador 
Wilson to the President, in August, 1913, and afterwards to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the Senate. Placed by Senate in Con- 
gressional Record :) 
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RECOGNITION. 


Reeoenition under the present circunstances, can not be made with the same 
e ect and same results as immediately after the assumption of power by the new 
administration. It would be misconstrued, now, as a yielding to pressure and force 
and would result in the loss of great prestige. 

If recognition 18 accorded, it should be done in the following way: 

First. By a preamble recognizing the remarkable and unprecedented situation in 
Mexico, the desire of the United States to contribute to the restoration of order in a 
neighbor and friendly state, and the necessity, on account of the important matters 
daily pending between the two Governments, to establish full official relations with 
all of the benefits and obligations resulting therefrom. 

Second, No recognition should be accorded unless the important international 
questions like the Chamizal, the Colorado River, and the specific claims falling under 
a clear rule of international law, shall be immediately closed, upon the basis presented 
by the Government of the United States and agreed to by the Government of Mexico 
in Correspondence with the ambassador and verbally. 

Third. Recognition should not be accorded unless an international claims com- 
mission, having jurisdiction over all kinds and classes of claims arising out of the 
revolutionary movements during the last three years, shall be admitted in principle 
by the Mexican Government. 

Fourth. Recognition should not be accorded unless ample guarantee for the holding 
of a constitutional presidential. election, during the monili of October, shall be viven; 
and this should involve the removal of the present minister of Gobernacion who is a 
pure creature of Huerta and the substitution, therefor, of a Mexican of force and 
power, say Calero, who is thoroughly committed to the principle of constitutional 
government. 

Fifth. Recornition should not be accorded nnlese the Federal Government. is able 
to furnish evidence of its ability to restore peace and order to the twenty-sixth 
parallel. 

Sixth. Recognition should not be accorded unless an arrangement can be made 
whereby, the American Government, in cooperation with the Mexican Government, 
will be able to cross the border and aid the Federal authorities in the restoration of 
order down to the twenty-sixth parallel, always giving ample stipulation for the 
retirement of our troops. whenever order and peace have been established, in the 
judement of the American and Mexican commissioners duly appointed. 

Recognition accorded in this manner will restore our lost prestige, impress foreign 
ne native opinion in Mexico, and undoubtedly restore peace and avoid further 
bloodshed. 


INTERVENTION, 


If recognition is not accorded in some form or other our dutv as a civilized nation, 
pledzed to the world to preserve the peace and order in this hemisphere, points 
directly to immediate and effective intervention. 

This should be done in the following way: 

First. By discreetly removing the already decimated and ruined American popu- 
lation of Mexico. | 

Second. By the transfer of the charge of our diplomatic and consular establishments 
to the representatives of other powers. 

Third. By the massing of our fleet in overwhelming proportions, aided by effective 
marine reserves at everv Mexican port on the Atlartic and Pacitic. 

Fourth. By the massing of our Army, fully equipped for invasion at every strategic 
point lying on the border States, and calling out the reserves in all the border States 

Fifth. By the appointment of commissioners, one of whom should be the amhasssa. 
dor, another the general in chief of the Army, another the ranking officer of the in- 
vesting fleet, and another a member of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Senate. 
The duty of this commission would he to seek by a preliminary action, a reconciliation 
of all the contending forces in Mexico, with the understanding that their duty should 
be urgent, expeditious and not detained by any dilatorv methods and with a further 
understanding that they should follow in the path of invasion, reestablishing the 
rule of law and dispensing justice and order in the name of the United States. 

An invasion should be accompanied bv a public statement that our purpose is not 
one of aggression, but that we are acting in the discharge of a duty to humanity and 
civilization and that when once constitutional methods and practices are reestablished 
and a firm government installed our troops will retire to the United States 
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Mr. Witson. These recommendations were made to the President, 
and were afterwards made to the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate. I am quite sure I am not exaggerating when I say that 
they were very favorably received by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You judge that from expressions of members of the 
committee ? 

Mr. Witson. From their expressions and their attitude and from 
what members of the committee told me. This testimony, however, 
was interrupted by the President, who said to Senator Bacon and 
Mr. Flood, who was at that time chairman of the House Committee 
on Foreign Relations, that he did not care for “any further exploita- 
tion of my views.” I consider this testimony which I am giving 
now as a resumption of the testimony which I gave about five years 
ago to the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, which was inter- 
rupted by the President. 

r. KEarFuL. Were you called before the committee to testify ! 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Krarrun. You were called by the committee? 

Mr. Witson. I was called before the committee, and received per- 
mission from the Department of State to testify. That is the case. 
Senator Bacon, who was at that time chairman of the committee, 
obtained the permission; Mr. Bryan furnished Senator Bacon all of 
the records, and I was allowed to produce in the testimony before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations all of the documents emanatin 
ate the embassy but none emanating from the Department o 

tate. 

Mr. KrearFuL. You say that the President interrupted that testi- 
mony by making the request of the chairman that he did not desire 
that you should testify further ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes; he used the phrase that he did not care for any 
further exploitation of my views. 

Mr. KearFut. But his order, if you may call it such, was obeyed 
by the committee? 

Mr. Witson. Yes; quite so. Obeyed is the word. 

Mr. Kearrut. The testimony that you gave at that time, as far 
as you went, was not published 3 

Mr. Witson. Oh, no; it was not intended to be published. It was 
ey confidential to the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 

enate. | | 

Mr. KearruL. What was the political construction of the com- 
mittee at that time? 

Mr. Witson. Democratic. 

Mr. KeEarrur. You know, at least by reputation, Mr. Venustiano 
Carranza, the President of Mexico ? | 

Mr. Witson. I do not know him personally at all. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You know him by reputation ? 

Mr. Witson. He was not a person prominent in public life when I 
was in Mexico. He was a Senator, but one of those inconspicuous 
Senators, whom among a large number are passed by without notice. 
I do not know him. 

Mr. KeEaRFUL. Mr. Calero in his book before mentioned, says on 
page 68, of Carranza: 
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Carranza, the nominal chief, has the record of an obscure and servile politician of 
the dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz. He, who had arrived at old age without revealing 
any aptitude as a statesman, notwithstanding the opportunities which he had had, 
appeared the least able to place himself at the front of a country so difficult to govern 
as Mexico. | 

Is that a fair statement in regard to Carranza ? 

Mr. Witson. I think so. 

Mr. Kearru.. Had he ever distinguished himself as a member of 
the Diaz government ? 

Mr. Witson. No. You may infer that from the circumstance that 
I never even heard of him, and it was my business to know everybody 
in Mexico who had any measure of prominence. 

Mr. Kearruu. When did you first hear of him ? 

Mr. Wiison. I first heard of him after he was appointed governor 
of Coahuila by the Madero administration, and later on, during the 
Madero administration, a number of the State governments got into 
financial difficulties and were unable to meet their obligations. To 
meet this situation the Federal Government made loans to these 
States to finance them through the difficult periods. Among other 
States, the State of Coahuila, of which Carranza was governor, was 
extended financial aid. Later on, in the settlement of these transac- 
tions, or the attempt to settle them, there was a very decided differ- 
ence of opinion between the Maderos and Carranza, culminating 
finally in a demand from the Madero government that Carranza 
should make a clear and explicit statement of the disposition of these 
funds that had been placed in his hands. Mr. Bme Madero, 
minister of hacienda (the treasury), and the President himself told 
me of the difficulties existing between Carranza and the Government, 
and indicated that they intended to take some very energetic action. 
While this was pending the Madero government fell, and at that time 
Carranza was not a Maderista; he belonged to an association of 
northern governors who were preparing a secession movement against 
Madero. Immediately, however, with the downfall of Madero, he, 
like Villa and a lot of those men, became a Maderista. 

Mr. KEARFUL. That was at the time of the revolution that he 
became a Maderista ? 

Mr. WiıLsox. Yes. After Huerta became installed in power, the 
rapidity of the submission to his government throughout Mexico was 
astonishing. All over Mexico in every direction men who had been 
in constant rebellion ever since early in 1910 were submitting to 
Huerta daily and every hour. Carranza was in the State of Chi- 
huahua, and, as I understand—I do not. say this positively because I 
do not know it—but, as was generally said at the time, he was quite 
willing to submit to Huerta if his official transactions were not inves- 

tigated, and our consul—I think it was Mr. Holland, but I am not 
sure—— 

Mr. KearFu.. That is at Saltillo 

Mr. Witson. Initiated telegraphic correspondence with me at the 
request of Carranza for the purpose of extracting some sort of attitude 
out of the Huerta government of a friendly character that would 
enable him to submit with good grace to the Huerta government. 

Mr. KEARFUL. To enable Carranza to submit ? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes; and as I was very busy trying to accomplish a 
state of things exactly in line with what he wanted, I readily lent 
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myself to the attempt and went to Mondragon, secretary of war for 
Huerta, and showed him these telegrams, urging him not to dispatch 
any more troops into Coahuila, but to await the development of the 
situation, and to give this man a chance to save his face and to make 
an arrangement. They quite agreed with me, apparently, but I think 
only apparently. I think they started a troop movement. I com- 
municated the replies to the consul, the consul communicated them to 
Carranza, and Carranza made his reply. I went again, but finally 
found that I could not trust either side; that I was just simply 
exerting myself, getting red in the face, and accomplishing nothing at 
all, so f dropped the matter, and in the meantime Huerta did invade 
the State of Coahuila and drove Carranza out. He became a fugitive- 
and finally took refuge in the State of Sonora with Obregon, who is 
fighting him at this moment with the power of the State of Sonora. 
At that time he did not have 500 troops altogether and was not an 
object of any consideration either to Villa or Zapata or Huerta, or 
anybody who was in power in Mexico. 

Just at this moment our Government began to express an interest 
in the Mexican situation and announced the peculiar doctrine, that 
“Governments founded upon violence would not be recognized.” 
This was contrary to all the precedence of this Government from its 
foundation. Our Government began inquiring actively into the 
situation, through consuls, through private agents of all sorts in 
Mexico, and finally the elements which had submitted and were 
apparently thoroughly subdued and prepared to return to peaceful 
activities, began to look up and pay attention and say, “ Here is the 
Government of the United States interested in having Huerta over- 
thrown.” The consequence was that thousands and thousands of 
men began to leave their peaceful pursuits and go back into the busi- 
ness of revolutionizing Mexico. 

Our Government then enlarged its activities by sending John Lind 
down to Mexico as an unofficial representative, and by dispatching 
envoys to represent us in a movement against a friendly Government, 
and then lifted the embargo on arms and ammunition and permitting 
them to go across the border, to be used for the purpose of murder. 
By natural sequence, it became finally involved in the seizure of the 
port of Vera Cruz and the landing of troops for the real purpose of 
overthrowing the government of Huerta. The landing of troops 
there had no purpose in the world except to overthrow Huerta. 

Mr. KearFrut. You think, then, this flag incident was merely a 
pretext ? _ f 

Mr. WıLsox. Absolutely so. The purpose was to seize the custom- 
house with its revenues. They had already destroyed his credit, 
through our diplomatic establishment in Europe, so that he could not 
get any money and was obliged to dispatch his troops to the north and 
fight Villa and Carranza without arms and without ammunition. 
Thousands of men went into the engagement without any ammuni- 
tion, because of the circumstance that Huerta could not make supply 
purchases. 

Tnis incident, followed by the Tampico incident, and then by the 
massacre of Santa Ysabel, and the invasion of American soil at Co- 
lumbus and other points, followed eventually by the dispatch of the 
so-called punitive expedition. This expedition invaded Mexico for 
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the purpose of punishing Villa and never caught him, but was finally 
attacked by the army of Carranza 

Mr. KearFrut. With American guns and ammunition ? 

Mr. Witson. With American arms and ammunition, in which 
attacks altogether something like 30 American soldiers were killed, at 
Carrazal, Parral, and other places. This situation became so tense 
and these abuses became so gross, and these barbarities so repugnant 
to civilized concepts, that the Secretary of State, Mr. Lansing, who 
was endeavoring to carry out the policy of the administration as best 
he could, was finally obliged to write an indictment of the Mexican 
Government which was rather inconsistent with the policy which the 
administration had pursued and is pursuing. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You refer to the note of June 20, 1916? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. During this time or, rather, during the troubled 
period, 665 Americans have been murdered on Mexican soil and on 
the border, without a single Mexican ever having been brought to 
justice. If there is any Mexican who has been brought to justice, I 
have been unable to ascertain the fact. | 

During this time it has cost this Government very close to half a 
billion dollars to carry out this particular policy; that is to say, to 
prevent the Carranza government from being overturned by move- 
ments from our borders. You possibly know there is about a million 
of the best Mexicans in the United States to-day. These would cross 
the border any day if the bars were let down. 

About 300,000 Mexicans have been killed and about 100,000 more 
have died from pestilence and starvation; the $100,000,000 which 
Diaz left in the treasury has disappeared, and in its place there is a 
deficit of something like $350,000,000; 3,600 churches have been 
desecrated—I am giving these statistics from memory; I have them 
all in mv papers—1,500 clergymen have been expelled from the 
country: 364 religious institutions; that is to say, nunneries and 
places where women are 

Mr. KEARFUL. Parochial schools ? 

Mr. Witson. Have been desecrated under circumstances that are 
not fit for print. At the present moment we have 80,000 troops on 
the border—! am using the figures of perhaps a month ago, but 
these are estimates of people in military circles—which are costing 
the people of the United States $100,000,000 a year. 

This border force is maintained not for the purpose of protecting 
American citizens in Mexico or for the purpose of influencing condi- 
tions there. Their presence on the border may be of some incidental 
importance, but their presence is really made necessary by the policy 
of the present administration, which is bound to maintain Carranza 
in power, to prevent invasions of Mexico, and thus maintain the 
legend that there is peace and order across the border. Any failure 
of the administration to protect the Carranza administration or an 
hostile act by this Covernment which would bring about the downfall 
of Carranza would be equivalent to a confession by the Wilson admin- 
istration that its whole policy toward Mexico is a mistake. 

My statistics on the matter of the number of Americans killed in 
Mexico have been made up from three sources. One is the Govern- 
ment’s reports, one is my own record made while in charge of the 
embassy in Mexico—that 1s to say, { made the record up to that time— 
and the third is private letters and newspaper telegraphic reports. 
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For instance, a month ago the number of Americans who had been 
murdered in Mexico was 653. To-day it is 665. 

Mr. KearruL. There is another passage in Mr. Calero’s book that 
I want to read to you. He says, on page 34, in reference to Carranza: 

He had passed 25 years of his life serving with humility the man whom to-day he 
calls with disdain “the tyrant of Mexico.” Porfirio Diaz. Carranza was a senator 
under the government of Diaz and never did anything else in the senate except to 
approve, without the slightest protest, the recommendations of that tvrant whom 
to-day he denies. In the two vears in which he was the governor of the State of 
Coahuila, Carranza promoted nothing which would reveal him as the reformer which 
he now pretends to be, nor did he dv anything for the political, moral, or economic 
advancement of the pe ple. 

Notonly this, but Carranza, enemy of progressive innovations, was the only governor 
who opposed having schools established in the State under the auspices of the Federal 
Government when President Madero, in execution of a law initiated in the time of 
Diaz. was trving to diffuse elementary instruction in a country in which 85 per cent 
of the population does not know how to read or write. 

This is the true Carranza, the man who, together with Villa, received the aid of the 
United States in seizing the Government of Mexico. 


Do you think Mr. Calero is a man who could be regarded as an 
authority to speak upon that subject ? 

Mr. Wiison. Absolutely. 

Mr. Krarrut. Do you believe this statement is correct ? 

Mr. Witson. It is. I have a very high opinion of Mr. Calero, both 
of his moral character and his intellectual attainments. 

Mr. KearFut. Mr. Calero is one of the Mexican exiles to whom 
you referred ¢ 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrut. Is it not such men as Calero and the other Mexicans 
who are unable to live in their own country that it is necessary to 
depend upon for government in Mexico ¢ 

fr. Wirson. Yes. Mr. Calero belongs to the whites. He has no 
Indian blood. He is of pure Spanish blood, and there is a vast 
number of Mexicans of that class in the United States now; and also 
of the industrial class, who are spreading all over the western part of 
the United States at this particular moment, seeking simply to live. 
They want to get on in the world, and they have crossed the border 
and have come clear up as far north as Kansas City, and they are 
invading the hotel service and the public automobile service and 
evorything of that sort, thousands of them, and I must say that they 
work very faithfully and render good service. 

Mr. Kearruy. Mr. Calero also speaks of the agrarian problem, 
so-called, in Mexico, and the revolutionary pretext of dividing up the 
lands for the peons. He says on page 81: 

As experience has amply demonstrated, it will serve for nothing to divide up the 
land among the Indians, for the latter, for want of resources and because of their igno- 
ance, are not capable of keeping it. Nor is it possible to establish a country of small 
rproprietors wherein there are no institutions of rural credit or ways of communication 
or the other elements and facilities which exist in eountries where agrarian property 
is subdivided among numerous cultivators. 

To accompalish the realization of all this, which is the labor of vears, a constitutional 
government is required, which will subject its proceedings to the laws, and which 
will enjov a firm credit; that is to say, a government precisely different from that 
of from which Carranza is the head. 


Do you agree with that statement in regard to that feature ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. - 

Mr. Kearrcun. You say you sent in your resignation more than 
once. 
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Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. KeEaArRFUL. Apart from the formal resignation that would natu- 
rally be submitted at the time of the change of administration, what 
were the reasons that actuated you in desiring to resign? 

Mr. Witson. Well, I had been carrying a very heavy burden of 
responsibility there, a responsibility that had almost broken me down, 
with a friendly administration in Washington. It scemed to me that 
it would be very difficult and very harmiul to American interests for 
me to attempt to carry on the representation of the American Govern- 
ment, with an administration in Washington that had no confidence 
in me. I therefore dispatched a letter to the President, which ho 
received a few days Hoe his inaugural, through a very intimate 
Democratic friend, very high in the counsels of the party, in which I 
tendered my resignation, atter explaining the very difficult situation 
which existed, and the necessity tor selecting as my successor a man 
with the qualities that were exactly needed for that delicate task 
I offered to come to Washington and assist him for a reasonable period 
in adjusting the situation. This was read to him, or he read it, I am 
not sure which. I think it was read to him, and then destroyed in 
his presence. However, I have no copy of it. 

Again I tendered my formal resignation, which is quite enough, 
if anybody wanted to act on it. The other two were not necessary. 

Then, when the Department of State permitted these stories about 
the attitude of the administration toward me to be circulated day 
after day, without any denial, and I called upon Mr. Bryan for a 
denial, and that denial was not accorded, I again resigned in language 
that was very forceful. That resignation was not accepted. Finally 
my resignation was accepted by the President actually because of 
absolute disagreement as to the recognition of the government of 
Huerta, after I had placed before him a memorandum covering the 
situation, and the recommendations by which recognition should 
be carried out had been handed to him. 

After my resignation was accepted, when the terms in which the 
President made the announcement to the press were read to me, I 
dissented very strongly from it, and said to Mr. Bryan that I had been 
17 years in the Diplomatic Service of the United States; that I had 
rendered faithful and honorable service during the terms of three 
Presidents, in addition to Mr. Wilson; and that I thought it would 
not lower the dignity of the administration at all to say so; that with 
that statement T would be entirely satisfied and would leave the 
service in a spirit of perfect content. Mr. Bryan seemed to be ve 
anxious to do this—and I must say he was always extremely kind. 
He seemed very anxious to do it, and he took the statement over to 
the President, who replied that he ‘‘had an open mind’’—I am using 
his exact words, because you have heard them since—he had an 
open mind with reference to my record, but that he had not had 
time to investigate and did not know, and he was therefore not 
prepared to make a statement of that kind. ‘‘ Well,’ I said, ‘‘Mr. 

ecretary, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. McKinley have both given utter- 

ance to very emphatic expressions about my record, which have 
been published and which are matters of record, and Mr. Taft has 
Just placed in my hands one of the handsomest testimonials any 
oe officer ever had, which I intend to give to the press when I 
eave this room, and I see no reason why the President of the United 
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States should not give me the simple recognition of the value of the 
services which I have performed under his three predecessors.” 
He said, ‘‘I have given you my final answer, Mr. Ambassador. I 
am sorry nothing can be done.” I said, ‘‘ Very good.” 

That was in August, and my resignation did not take effect until 
the month of November following. I then remained in Washington 
for something like a month, helping with the difficult situation in 
Mexico in the Department of State, and to a very considerable 
extent directing the action of our representatives in Mexico, under 
the supervision, of course, of Mr. Bryan. While I was engaged 
there in this business for the department, at its request, aad also 
because I felt deeply concerned about the fate of a great many of our 
Americans in Mexico, the newspapers published a dispatch or news 
telegram from London, in which it was said that the British Gov- 
ernment had been induced to recognize Huerta’s government because 
of the circumstance that the American ambassador had delivered a 
speech to Huerta which amounted to recognition. This was pub- 
lished in the papers, and Mr. Bryan and the President, when seen by 
the press representatives, expressed great gratification that the 
British Government had made a statement which was equivalent to 
impeaching the correct procedure of their own representative. 

I immediately earned my attention to this matter, and I found 
this circumstance: First, that the British Government well knows 
that no diplomatic officer can ever recognize a chief executive in any 
country. I do not know whether Mr. Bryan knew it or not, but, as 
a matter of fact, every diplomat knows it. 

Mr. KearFut. Every diplomat knows it? 

Mr. Witson. Every alent knows it. Second, that the British 
Government never expresses its ‘views through the press. It ex- 
presses itself in Parliament always. It has a different system. It 
does not have to go to the press. 

Armed with this understanding, I gave an interview to the press— 
which I wrote, not entirely without feeling, because I was indig- 
nant—in which I said that I doubted very much whether the British 
Government ever made any such statement through its authorized 
representatives; that 1t was impossible for me to conceive of the 
British Government ever making such a statement, well acquainted 
as I was with its methods of procedure and with the methods of 
British public men; and that f felt I was called upon to tell the 
real circumstances, these were that the brief remarks made to 
Huerta by me on behalf of the Diplomatic Corps were written by 
the British minister and the Spanish minister, and I had nothing 
to do with it. I declined to draw the paper because I was con- 
scious of a delicate situation, so I simply followed instructions and 
delivered the words as prepared by the Diplomatic Corps. 

Mr. AKearrcn. And you did that because you were the dean of 
the corps? 

Mr. Witson. Yes; I did that because I was dean of the corps. 
I gave this explanatory statement out to the press of the country, 
and it created quite a lot of newspaper comment. Tne President 
was reported by the press to be very angry about it, and was study- 
ing what he would do about it—what kind of punishment could be 
inilicted. He had not gotten his war powers then. 
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Their agents rushed about and tried to find out whether the 
British Government had made this statement, but no one could be 
found. They tried to get hold of the British ambassador, who was 
up somewhere jìn the North, near Mansfield, Conn., I think, but 
thev could not find him quickly, and they were so anxious:to get 
this note out that they did not wait. So they wrote a note to the 
British Government, and gave it to the press, reprimanding me for 
undiplomatic remarks about Great Britain and another to the 
British Government. 

Mr. Krarrur. Apologizing to Great Britain? 

Mr. Wirsox. Apologizing to Great Britain. This was imme- 
diately published in Great Britain, and the British foreign office 
announced, through the New York Times, that they did not know 
what the American Government was apologizing for; then when their 
attention was called to the exact words used, they said there was 
nothing irregular or undiplomatic in the statements made. So our 
Government was placed in the attitude of apologizing for an utter- 
ance of its representative, provoked by its own utterances, and which 
were declared by the Government about which they had been made 
as being of no importance whatever. 

After that I tendered my resignation again, and insisted upon 
being immediately relieved, but it was not acted on, and I remained 
in the service until the month of November. | 

Mr. KearFUL. Did you go back to Mexico to wind up your affairs ? 

Mr. Witson. No: Mr. Bryan asked me not to go bak. Of course, 
I understood the reason. 

Mr. KeEARFUL. Do you know the name of your successor as am- 
bassador to Mexico ? 

Mr. Witsox. Henry P. Fletcher. 

Mr. Kearru.. Mr. Fletcher, for whom Mr. Inman vouches as 
efficient, was called before the Rules Committee of the House on 
July 22, 1919, to testify about Mexico, and he testified, among 
other things, that ‘‘the Carranza government controls all of Mexico;” 
that the Carranza government is ‘‘fulfilling its mission as a govern- 
ment toward the people of Mexico.” Asked as to the general atti- 
tude of the Mexican people toward the Government and people of 
the United States, he answered: ‘‘They have committed as a gov- 
ernment no act that I know of that would be considered inimical.” 
Asked as to the situation between the two governments, he an- 
swered: “I think it has improved in the last three years.” 

Subsequently, as shown by the testimony of the witness Oliver, 
Mr. Fletcher prevented the shipment of arms and ammunition to 
the Carranza government, aftor a pormit had been issued by the 
State Department, at that time ridiculing tho ability of the Carranza 
forces to protect the population from the rebels, and stating that 
the munitions were apt to be used against Americans. 

Later, in December, as shown by tho ad iterim report of the chair- 
man of this committee, Mr. Fletcher was in sympathy with and ap- 
proved the resolution introduced in the Senate by the chairman of 
this committee on December 2, requesting the President to withdraw 
recognition from Carranza, which resolution, as shown by the samo 
report, was very strongly disapproved by the President, on the 
ground that the Congress had no constitutional function to act upon 
it, shortly after which Mr. Fletcher resigned. 
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Mr. Wirson. No; he had resigned long before that. 

Mr. KearFut. Shortly after that, or some time after that, he left 
the office of ambassador. i 

Mr. WiıLson. Yes; that is a correct statement. Ho had resigned a 
long time before. 

Mr. KEAarFuL. The committee was desirous of procuring the testi- 
mony of Mr. Fletcher with reference to what his attitude really was, 
and what his experience in Mexico actually had been, but our informa- 
tion is that he has gone to Europe. Do you know what the ground 
of his resignation was? 

Mr. Wison. Fairly well. I assume that Mr. Fletcher’s statements 
while ho was on the witness stand were made vary largely in a spirit 
of deference to the administration. I assume that he took the posi- 
tion that while he was in the service it was necessary for him to 
state the matters the way tho administration wanted them stated. 
I do not intend by this to endeavor to describe Mr. Fletcher’s opin- 
ions or character or morals. That is not my intention at all. I 
assume that his purpose was to maintain loyalty and consistency, 
even at the expenso of veracity. Nor do I mean to say that he was 
not veracious. I am simply trying to analyze the situation, because, 
as a matter of fact, when ho resigned his resignation was an indict- 
ment of the administration for its lack of policy and for the failure 
of power which this lack of policy had brought about, in procuring 
satisfactory results for American interests. The latter was couched 
in diplomatic language, and was courteous, but it left no room for 
doubt as to its meaning. I see no reason for criticism of Mr. Fletcher; 
his position was difficult. 

r. KeEARFUL. You know of Mr. George A. Chamberlain, who was 
consul general at Mexico City after you left there, and during the 
Carranza régime ? 

Mr. Wirson. No. 

Mr. Kearrcut. Do you know why he resigned ? 

Mr. Witson. Only from his own statements in the papers. 

Mr. KrarruL. What was the reason for his resignation, as thus 
stated ? 

Mr. Witson. Absolute disapproval of the administration’s attitude 
in Mexican affairs. Ho has written a number of articles in the 
mavazines here. 

Mr. Krarrut. Do you know John Bassett Moore, who was counsel 
of the State Department under Secretary Bryan? 

Mr. Wiison. Very well. 

Mr. Krarrut. Do you know why he resigned ? 

Mr. Wi.son. I do not know. I was told at tho time that he re- 
signed very largely because of dissatisfaction with the administra- 
tion’s attitude in Mexican affairs. I was told this in the Department 
of State. 

Mr. Kearrur. Was that a matter of common knowledge in the 
department ? 

Mr. Winson. It was at that time. 

(Whoroupon the further examination of the witness was adjourned 
until Saturday, April 17, 1920, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


SATURDAY, APRIL 17, 1920. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ForREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
Testimony taken at Washington, D. C., April 17, 1920, by Francis 
J. Kearful, Esq., in pursuance of an order of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY LANE WILSON—Resumed. 


Mr. Kearrut. Mr. Wilson, you stated that in 1910 there were 
about 75,000 Americans operating in Mexico and about 10,000 in 
Mexico City. What information have you as to those Americans in 
Mexico since that time? 

Mr. Witson. During the time I was in charge of the embassy, 
especially during the latter stages of the Madero administration and 
markedly so during the latter stages of the Huerta administration 
when it became evident that recognition was not to be accorded to 
Huerta, the American emigration was very heavy from every part of 
Mexico to the United States. In the City of Mexico probably 50 per 
cent of the Americans, apprehensive of the results which might follow 
the failure of the Washington administration to recognize the govern- 
ment of Huerta, left for the United States either to await the final 
outcome or remain permanently. 

Correspondence with the consulates throughout Mexico and advices 
brought from other sources indicated to me that at the time I left 
Mexico about 20,000 Americans had left. Information which has 
come into my possession from various sources since my departure 
and during the disturbed conditions preceding and following the 
Presidency of Carranza is that from 25,000 to 30,000 Americans have 
left Mexico and are now in this country. This would make a total 
of about 55,000 Americans who have returned to the United States. 
Whether there has been any counterflow or not I am unable to say. 
At the same time my estimate of the number of Mexicans who have 
left Mexico on account of the disturbed conditions and who are now 
living in the United States awaiting the restoration of normal condi- 
tions amounts to about 1,000,000 people. . These emigrants, or rather 
fugitives, come from the landowning intellectual middle classes in 
Mexico to a very large extent, but there is also a very large percent- 
age from the abonis class in Mexico, who find it aaa S to con- 
tinue peaceful pursuits during the present régime there. 

Mr. KearFUL. Do you know what the attitude of this Government 
has been with respect to the Americans living and having business 
in Mexico remaining there ? 
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Mr. Wixson. During the administration of Huerta the Americans 
were ordered out of Mexico by the Department of State and I believe 
by proclamation, but I am not sure. 

Mr. KeEarFUL. Did you ever have occasion to ascertain by con- 
versation with Secretary Bryan or President Wilson what their 
attitude was in regard to the Americans in Mexico? 

Mr. Witson. 1 believe you will have to put that question some 
other way. i know pretty well what their policy toward Mexico 
was, but their attitude toward Americans was another thing. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Apart from the various orders that were given for 
Americans to leave Mexico, what was the attitude, if you know, in 
regard to the Americans there ? 

fr. Witson. Personally, neither the President nor Mr. Bryan 
expressed to me any opinion upon the subject of the Americans in 
Mexico. From various sources, from Americans who had had inter- 
views with Mr. Bryan and the President and from the position taken 
by the President and Mr. Bryan in receiving the American delega- 
tion representing the American colony, it appeared to be quite 
evident that any testimony from American sources was regarded 
with suspicion, and that persons who were interested in Mexico were 
seaded: as prejudiced witnesses. 

Mr. KEaRFUL. I understand that your principal concern was with 
reference to the life and interests of American citizens in Mexico. 
Was not that matter discussed between you and the President when 
you saw him here on returning from Mexico? 

Mr. Witson. I had only one interview with the President, which 
covered not to exceed two hours of time. Prior to that interview I 
went to the Department of State and inquired from some of the 
subordinates what papers and documents the President had called 
for, for the purpose of informing himself on the Mexican question. 
I was told by subordinates that he had only called for the last con- 
fidential report—that is to say, for the report made from the embassy 
covering the revolution against Madero—and that he had not asked 
to be furnished with any of the preceding reports. 1 made this 
inquiry for the purpose of being able to discuss with the President 
the situation in an intelligent way. 

Mr. KEARFUL. in your conversation with the President did he 
express any concern for the lives or properties or interests of Amer- 
icans in Mexico ? 

Mr. Witson. No. The entire conversation was confined to the 
question of the recognition of Huerta. 

Mr. KearFut. With respect to Americans who had established 
themselves in business and in homes in Mexico, what was the effect 
upon them of their being told to leave that country ? 

Mr. Wivson. Thousands of them have been absolutely ruined. 
Perhaps 1 would better say that in the interview with the President 
he maintained a very reserved attitude with reference to the situa- 
tion in Mexico and that by the very force of the circumstances I was 
compelled to do most of the talking. The basis of my representa- 
tions to the President was the recognition of Huerta and ). submitted 
to him a memorandum which is elsewhere inserted, outlining pre- 
cisely how recognition ought to be accorded and what reserves ought 
to be insisted upon. 1 also recommended that in the event that 
recognition was not accorded that, in compliance with what would 
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be our apparent duty in the situation which would result, interven- 
tion would probably become necessary and ï indicated how that 
intervention could be carried into effect. 

Mr. Krarru.. Did the President seem to be impressed with your 
recommendations ? 

Mr. Wirson. No. His only comment was that Huerta would not 
carry them out. At the time he made this statement I had the 
verhal assvrances of Huerta that he would expect, in the event of 
the firm installation of his government, to have the moral assistance 
and advice of the Government of the United States in procuring by 
evolhitionary pgactice the gradval establishment of real democratic 
methods in the government of Mexico. 

Mr. Kearru.. Was there any notice given to American citizens to 
leave Mexico during the administration of President Taft ? 

Mr. Wirtson. None. Dvring the administration of President 
Madero conditions in Mexico became, especially toward the last, 
practically intolerable in certain parts of Mexico. It was very 
dificult to secure protection for Americans in these districts. I 
therefore recommended to the Department of State that cons Is 
within these especially dangerous zone’ be instructed through the 
embassy to advise-—not order, but to advise—-\mericnns to change 
their residences to urban centers where protection could be accorded. 
But no Americans were ever ordered out of Mexico d ring the Taft 
administration. On the border some of the consuls probably ordered 
Americans to go into the United States as that was the safest and 
easiest place of procuring safety. 

Mr. KEARFUL. These advices related only to certain restricted and 
dangerous districts ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes; and they are defined in the statement which 
was issved. 

Mr. Kearru.. Those were districts in which there were revolu- 
tionary or bandit activities ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes: and there was no protection at all. Those 
localities were named. 

Mr. KearFu.. Do vou know what became of the Maderes and the 
property of the Madero family under the rule of Carranza ? 

Mr. Wicson. For a long time the Maderos were not permitted to 
enter Mexico and their estates were seized by the Carranza govern- 
ment. Whether that condition still exists or not I am unable to say. 

Mr. KearFuu. Did Carranza start his revelition as a Maderista 
and as a protest against the assassination of Madero ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrunt. Do you think that that was the real motive or 
merely an obstensible one ? 

Mr. Witson. That was the popular and sentimental slogan suited 
t the situation. 

Mr. KeEarrut. How do you account for the state ot mind of Presi- 
dent Wilson in adopting and following out the policy that he has 
adopted and followed in reference to Mexico and the American citi- 
zens in Mexico ? 

Mr. Witson. It is of course impossible for me to fathom the Presi- 
dent's mind or to analyze accurately the motives which impelled him 
to the adoption of the peculiar policy or lack of policy which has 
been pursued with reference to Mexico during the last seven years. 
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From close observation and study of the President’s character in 
connection with other policies of the administration, I am inclined 
to think that his policy toward Mexico was the result of a mental 
obsession that all knowledge and all power rest in the Executive. It 
is impossible to believe that the motives of the President were not 
good, but as to the inspiration of these motives I think we may obtain 
a fairly clear idea from his covrse at other critical periods in the his- 
tarv of the last seven years. 

I believe the President came into office obsessed with the idea that 
he held a mandate from the American people not only to reverse all 
the policies of his predecessors, but with the determination to enlarge 
and perhaps exaggerate the power of the Executive beyond all 
precedent in our history. To this idea he has risen mentally, but 
certain weaknesses in his character have usually brought about incon- 
sistent and hesitating performance. To illustrate, one of the first 
acts of President Wilson after assuming office was to destrov what is 
generally known as the Six-Powers Agreement which had been cen- 
stituted by the great powers of Europe in conjunction with the United 
States not only for the purpose of the development and evolution of 
China, but likewise for the purpose of holding Japan in check. 

The result of the President’s precipitate action was that all sem- 
blance of European and American control over Asiatic conditions 
was sacrificed, and the great prestige and influence which this Gov- 
ernment demanded ane obtained under the administration of the 
Department of State by Mr. John Hay was lost. Following the col- 
lapse of the six-power agreement Japan asserted a practical sover- 
-eignty over China. With the outbreak of the European war she 
advanced her position and became practically the overlord of all 
far eastern countries. Here at this point was recorded the direct 
result of the precipitate and unwise action of President Wilson in 
foreign affairs. He was immediately brought face to face with the 
unfortunate results which were made quite evident in the Lansing- 
Ishi treaty, by which the Government of the United States recog- 
nized the predominance and overlordship of Japan in the Far East, 
a predominance and overlordship which had been. brought about very 
largely by the weakness of this administration and by its precipitate 
action. The Lansing-Ishii treaty affords a very fair illustration of 
the logical but unpleasant consequences of precipitate haste in 
ae diplomacy too often expressed in grandiloquent phrase- 
ology. 

The evil results of this hasty step did not, unfortunately, end there, 
for when President Wilson engaged in the discussions of the peace con- 
ference at Paris he was again confronted with the fruits of his unfor- 
tunate diplomacy in the form of demands made by Japan before the 
conference, accompanied by subtle threats, that actual lordship over 
the Peninsula of Shantung should be accorded to her, and the peace 
conference, which at that moment was beset by the urgent demands 
of Italy, along with other vexatious problems, rather than add to its 
difficulties, admitted the claims of apan, which are in direct con- 
travention with the principles enunciated by the President in his 
Mount Vernon specch. 

In other went in thy announcement and definition of a foreign 
policy which the President seems to consider his special province, 
we have precipitate announcement of doctrine, but there is usually 
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absolute failure of performance, because between announcement and 
conclusion, the fruit of unwisdom is borne. 

The same quality of mind is illustrated in the discussion of article 
10 of the peace treaty. Article 10 is an important article in the 
treaty, but there are other articles which are fully as important and 
vital. However, the President wrote article 10, and that was his 
sole contribution to the treaty of peace. Confronted with the Amer- 
ican opposition to article 10, which had been precipitately and adven- 
turously injected into the treaty by the President himself, the Presi- 
dent shows a preference to sacrifice the interests of the bleeding 
world rather than sacrifice his pride of authorship and opinion. 
Therefore, the treaty falls because article 10 is modified and changed 
contrary to his wishes. 

/ The attitude of the President in Mexican affairs has been, from the 
origin of the difficulties there, that he understood the situation and 
that no one else did. To this mental obsession he has clung in spite 
of an absolute collapse of his policy and of widespread and disastrous 
consequences, and in my opinion he will continue to maintain the 
attitude which he has assumed, as I am informed he has written the 
plank on Mexico for the Democratic national convention, in which 
it is declared that a state of peace reigns in Mexico and that his policy 
has been vindicated. 

Mr. KearruL. What is your present information in regard to the 
state of peace that reigns in Sonora, perhaps the largest State of the 
Republic of Mexico ? 

Mr. Witson. My information is that the State of Sonora and the 
State of Sinaloa are both in revolution against the central govern- 
ment. I have heard that there were other States, but I have no posi- 
tive information about that. The population of the States of Sonora 
and Sinaloa is made up very largely of white Mexicans who emigrated 
0 or 75 years ago from Texas. Tt is quite distinct from the other 
border population. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Sonora is the State in which Carranza’s revolution 
was started, with the assistance of Gen. Alvaro Obregon, is it not? 

Mr. Wirson. No; hardly that. The revolution of Carranza started 
in the State of Coahuila, but he was driven out of Coahuila by Huerta 
and became a fugitive. He finally went.to Hermosillo, in the State 
of Sonora, and was received and protected by Obregon. At that 
time he had no soldiers at all, but was an absolute fugitive from the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Kearrut. What I meant was that his first successes began 
under protection of Obregon ? . 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Kearruc. In order to illustrate what you have just been 
saving about President Wilson’s strange misconception of Mexico, 
I refer to Mr. Calero’s book again. On page 77 he said, quoting Mr. 
Wilson: 

“My passion is for the submerged 85 per cent of the people of that Republic, who 
are now struggling toward liberty,” said Mr. Wilson in May, 1914, referring to the 
revolution, whose most conspicuous figure was then Francisco Villa. (Interview in 
the Saturday Evening Post.) 

Who composes that 85 per cent? Mr. Wilson himself undertakes to say: ‘‘The 
Present revolution, like all preceding revolutions, is primarily a revolution by the 


ms, who want to regain their land;’’ and he adds that the revolution was “ʻa fight 
or the land, just that and nothing more.”’ 
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On page 68, Calero gives his conception of the motives of the 
revolution as follows: 

No one could have confidence in the revolution, because in this there dominated 
that which dominates in all Latin-American revolutions: The personal ambition of 
one, or various men to possess themselves of the Government. Onlv Mr. Wilson, who 
appears ignorant of the psychology of this kind cf revolts, could believe that it was the 
conscientious movement of a people struggling for liberty; but for thoce who are 
acquainted with that psychology, the confidence or want of confidence which the 
revolution inspired, was measured by the confidence or want of confidence which its 
leaders inspired. 

Particularizing as to the acts of the revolutionists at that time, he 
said on page 61: 

The struggle between the Carranzistas and the Conventionists (of which latter 
group Villa was the head) aseumed a character of terrible cruelty. Those combatants 
did not appear to fight against their enemies, but against the immense pacific popu- 
lation. Peron who may have followed the changes of this drama, knows the 
infinite number of attacks upon the honor of women, upon religion, upon property 
and upon life. A savage struggle in which the Yaquis, barbarous and canguirary, 
who formed a part of the hosts of Carranza, the criminals, taken from all the prisons, 
the Mexican Indian, ignorant and avid for blood and rapine, who formed the bulk of 
the combatants, satisfied their instincts for bestial ferocity at the expenee of fifteen 
millions of human beings. 

Hunger and pestilence increased the ravages of war. The military chiefs made 
scandalous fortunes, and what they did not appropriate to themselves was sent to the 
United States to the voracious speculators, who were paid with the bread and tears 
of the Mexican people for the arms and ammunition which sustained that infernal 
con flict. 

Read the reports of the Red Cross; examine the official data with which the Depart- 
mont of State is st tfed, and it will be seen that while tho: sands of women and children 
were dying for lack of food, cargoes of corn, beans, live stock, and all that could satisfy 
hunger, went out of the Mexican porta and of the frontier cities to be converted into 
1i‘les and cartridges, into instruments of destruction. 


Which do you think is correct, President Wilson or Mr. Calero ? 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Calero’s is a very accurate description. It is 
practically and precisely, except as to the words, the position I have 
taken in numbers of addresses and numbers of magazine articles. 

Mr. KEArFut. How does this statement of Mr. Calero accord with 
the note that you mentioned yesterday that was sent by Secretary 
Lansing in June, 1916, to President Carranza ? 

Mr. Wixison. The conclusions are the same. 

Mr. Krearrut. Do you conceive that it is possible for the Demo- 
cratic convention at San Francisco to adopt a plank approving and 
sustaining the policy of President Wilson under those conditions and 
upon those facts ? 

Mr. Witson. It is hardly possible for me to analyze the Democratic 
convention or the attitude it may take upon any public question. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you believe that any patriotic body of men 
could a prove that policy in the light of those facts ? 

Mr. Wirson. A resolution approving the policy of the President 
toward Mexico in view of what ee happened toward the Americans 
there would be equivalent to a resolution passed by any body of 
Americans in this country, after the blowing up of the Lusitania, 
indicating German sympathy. There is not a particle of difference 
except that the one thing occurred on land and the crimes and the 
tragedies were scatterred over a considerable period of time, and the 
other oceurred on the sea and the tragedy occurred at once. There is 
no difference whatever. From my standpoint any man—assuming 
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that he is fairly well informed—who supports the Mexican policy 
of President Wilson is unpatriotic and un-American. 

Mr. KEaARFUL. You have come in contact with the Mexican people. 
Can you give a statement as to the character and potentialities of the 
Mexican people ? 

Mr. Wixson. Are you referring now to the so-called higher classes 
or lower classes ? 

Mr. KearFut. My question is general and you may particularize 
as vou please. f 

Mr. WıLsox. Of course you must understand that 80 per cent of the 
population of Mexico is Indian and unable to read or write. 

fr. KEARFUL. That is the submerged 85 per cent ? 

Mr. Witson. The submerged 80 or 85 per cent, that President 
Wilson refers to, is Indian and unable to read or write. That 80 per 
cent has widely different elements. The Indian of the north is a 
distinctly different person from the Indian of the south in habits, 
arias in traditions, in all that goes to make up a unit in the body 

itic. 

The Indian of the north is a descendant of the Aztec. Heis asa 
rule grossly ignorant, intemperate, uncleanly. Brigandage is his real 
occupation. His other pursuits are merely nominal. 

The Indian of the south of Mexico is a descendant of the Maya race 
of Indians, sometimes called the white Indians, with admixture in 
some instances and in some localities with the Toltecs who preceded 
the Aztecs in the invasion of Mexico. The Mayas, the original 
Mexican race, who inhabit the States of Yucatan, Tabasco, Campeche, 
and Chiapas, are almost entirely of the pure Maya race, cleanly, 
industrious, handsome, and law abiding. 

In the section immediately to the north of these States there is a 
mixture of the Maya and the Toltec which makes the prevailing type 
in the States of Vera Cruz, Puebla, Oaxaca, and Morelos. These are 
also industrious and orderly people. There never has been a marked 
tendency to anarchy and revolution among the Mexicans south of a 
line running through San Luis Potosi. 

Mr. KEARFUL. T hat is about the center of Mexico ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes; south of that line there would have been no 
revolution and no disturbances of any kind if the country had not 
been invaded by the revolutionary elements, upsetting order, bringing 
about confusion and plundering the people. Through all this section 
the government of Gen. Diaz was very popular and very strong. 
A very large part of it never accepted the government of Madero and 
a very considerable part of it has not accepted the government of 
Carranza. The great and prosperous State of Oaxaca, for instance, 
is now absolutely independent, and with it goes its dependent States 
of Tabasco and Campeche. 

The southern Mexican Indian, who is a man who labors upon the 
soil, if treated firmly and kindly and justly, does well. 

Mr. Kearru. Do you think he has potentialities of a good citizen ? 

Mr. Witson. The southern Mexican; yes. They have no under- 
standing whatever of finespun or altruistic political theories. They 
do understand justice when accompanied by firmness, but the word 
“justice” has no meaning to them unless it is reinforced by power 
and vigor of executive action. The Americans in Mexico were very 
successful.in dealing with this class of Mexicans. They paid ‘them 
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better and looked more closely after their physical welfare than’ the 
Mexican employers. The American always dealt firmly with them, 
understanding their character generally much better than the white 
Mexican employers. 

With good government, civilized conditions, education, and the 
wise supervision of a semiautocratic government, these people can 
be siadualy brought to a comprehension of the practices of real 
democracy; but they never can be brought to that state of mind or 
to the practice of democracy by revolution. 

Mr. KearFuL. What have you observed to be the effect socially, 
morally, and educationally upon the Mexican natives of the operation 
of American enterprises in Mexico ? 

Mr. Witson. On the railways, which were wholly the creation of 
Amcrican enterprise and capital, a very distinct type of Mexican was 
evolved, fully equal in some branches of railway work to the Ameri- 
can employees. They made good engineers, good trainmen, good 
switchmen or yardmen, but not good conductors. In the oil regions 
the results achieved through the employment of Mexican labor were 
and are, I believe, very satisfactory. I once visited the oil regions 
in the State of Tamaulipas, near Tampico, and made a very complete 
investigation of the conditions prevailing upon the properties of the 
Huasteco Oil Co., which is the mother property of the Mexican 
Petroleum Co. | 

Mr. KearFut. It was also the pioneer oil enterprise in Mexico ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes; and I found there conditions prevailing under 
the administration of Mr. Doheny, who is president of the Mexican 
Petroleum Co., which were a great credit to the company—schools, 
hospitals, churches, good roads, all the usual pry seis pertain- 
ing to the good health and moral well being and happiness of the 
people. I was quite impressed with what had been done in this 
direction. I made inquiry at the time and was told that the condi- 
tions prevailing upon other oil properties, which had been largely 
modeled upon the Huasteco, were not in any instance very far behind 
conditions prevailing on the Huasteco Oil Co.’s property. 

I have also, from time to time during my residence in Mexico, 
visited American sugar estates, cotton estates, coffee estates, rubber 
estates, and mines, and in every instance I have found working con- 
ditions better than those prevailing in similar properties owned by 
Mexicans, and invariably the wage scale was higher and workmen 
better contented and more industrious than in Mexican owned prop- 
ertv. 

The city of Tampico at that time was being transformed from an 
aggregation of adobe houses into a modern municipality, with all the 
conveniences of modern life. All this, or most of it, was being done 
through American initiative and by American capital. 

Mr. Kearrcu. I had intended asking you about the character of 
Porfirio Diaz. Mr. William Jennings Bryan, in an issue of the Com- 
moner, which he owns, on January 30, 1903, had this to say: 

The third great man produced by the Mexican Republic is the present President. 
With the exception of one term. he has been President since 1876, during which time 
he has shown wonderful ability. and it is doubtful if there is in the world to-day a 
chiet executive of greater capacity or devotion to his people. Certainly no people 
have made greater relative progress than the Mexican people have made ae the 
administration of Porfirio Diaz. Education has been promoted, law and order estab- 
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lished, agriculture developed. commerce stimulated. and nearly every section of the 
country connected by railroad with the capital. While there are many able and 
strong men upon whom the mantle of President might worthily fall, he has been so 
remarkably successful and has such a hold upon all classes of the Ewe that he will 


doubtless remain at the head of the Government as long as he lives. The people 


would hardly consent. to his withdrawal, even if he desired to lay down the responsi- 
bilities of the position. 

How does that statement compare with your observation of Diaz 
and his work ? 

Mr. Wirison. In so far as it relates to his work I agree entirely 
with Mr. Bryan’s statement. As to his expressions relative to the 
firmness of the government of Diaz, I am inclined to think that Mr. 
Bryan does not understand Latin-American psychology, for in Latin- 
America it is “hallelujah” one day and anathema the next. 

Mr. Kearrvuu. Was Porfirio Diaz the character of man who will 
have to be relied upon to govern Mexico if.it is to be governed by a 
Mexican ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes; Mexico can not be governed in strict accordance 
with republican or democratic principles, because the people have 
not been educated to understand what those principles are. We 
ought to be satisfied to have Mexico preserve the form of repub- 
lican government under an administration which will gradually, 
A the processes of evolution, bring about the practices of real 
democracy. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You are familiar with the history of Mexico. Has 
there ever been any period in Mexican history in which there was law 
and order and protection to life and property except during the ad- 
ministration of Porfirio Diaz? 

Mr. Wiison. None. 

Mr. KEarFuL. Was Gen. Huerta the character of man that might 
have been relied upon to govern Mexico as it must be governed ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes; I should have said in answering your previous 

uestion that under Huerta conditions were very rapidly moving in 

e direction of absolute peace and order. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Was Huerta essentially the same character of man 
that Porfirio Diaz was? 

Mr. Witson. He had some of the characteristics of Diaz, but was 
not as high-grade man as Diaz. Diaz was not only a firm ruler; he 
was a statesman of vision and looked ahead into the future. Huerta 
was anxious to follow in the footsteps of Diaz, being in entire sym- 
pathy with the Diaz type of government, and also being in complete 
sympathy with the Diaz foreign policy of maintaining absolutely 
friendly relations with the Government of the United States. He 
lacked the moral poise of Diaz. He lacked the power of restraint. 
He was somewhat hasty in his decisions and with a tendency, which 
he constantly held in check, to extreme action. It is to be noted 
that during the time of Huerta Americans were everywhere protected 
in Mexico—that is to say, until the last. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Until the occupation of Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Wiison. Yes; until the occupation of Vera Cruz—and that 
during his administration only two Mexicans were killed outside of 
legal procedure. 

Mr. Kearrut. Is that an unusual thing in Mexico? 

Mr. Witson. Very. One of the persons executed by order of 
Huerta was one of his own relatives who had brutally murdered a 
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soldier. The other one was a member of Congress who endeavored 
to incite a revolt in Congress against the President. 

Mr. KEarFuuL. Did you ever have any conversations with President 
Huerta in regard to the American policy and his own attitude towards 
the United States? 

Mr. Witson. Many. 

Mr. KearFun. Are you at liberty to give the committee the benefit 
of those interviews ? 

Mr. Witson. Of course, these all related to the pressing urgency of 
the situation in Mexico and also as to the probable attitude of the 
Government at Washington. 

In the beginning of those discussions Huerta was pliable, diplo- 
matic, gracious, and ready to concede practically anything demanded. 
After the final interview which I had with him on this subject, his 
attitude changed completely, and whereas prior to that time there 
had been an excess of willingness to grant everything I demanded 
officially, after this interview there was a complete change of front, 
and the deliberate policy seems to have been adopted of illustrating, 
through their treatment of me, their resentment of the attitude of the 
administration at Washington. 

From the time of this Interview, a memorandum of which, made 
at the time, I will ask to have inserted in the record, I was given very 
scant courtesy by the Mexican foreign office. 


MEMORANDUM OF THE AMBASSADOR’S INTERVIEW WITH PRESIDENT HUERTA 


Mexico, May 7, 1918. 


I saw the President to-day at his request. He said that he had been wanting to 
have a consultation with me for some time relative to the delayed recognition ef this 
Government by the Government of the United States. I said to him that, believing 
that the interests of our own country as well as those of Mexico were involved in the 
early recognition of the latter by the former, I had made repeated representations to 
Washington urging the resumption of full and cordial officials relations, but that 
neither the Department of State nor the President had given expression to any views 
on the question, and that I was without any guidance as to the views entertained at 
Washington except those furnished by conjecture. I said to him that possibly imme- 
diate recognition might be brought about by the immediate and unreserved settlement 
of all the great questions pending bewteen the two Governments at the present time. 
and which had pained the basis of my letter of February 24. 1913, to him. I said to 
him that 1 could only conjecture that this might be the reason for withholding recog- 
nition, and that, on the other hand. the Government might, in deference to a certain 
section of public opinion, be delaying its action so as to follow other nations in making 
official recognition; and that. also, the question probably might be influenced by the 
complete reestablishment of peace throughout the country. 

The President then asked me if he might talk to me unreservedly as a friend of 
Mexico and a personal friend of his. I said that he might. but that he must under- 
stand that I could have no secrets from my Government concerning political matters. 
He then went on to say. speaking with much earnestness, eloquence. and some bit- 
terness, that the Mexican nation was solvent and independent, and that this ad- 
ministration, which, though not elected. had been as legally constituted as any gov- 
ernment could possibly be, had entered upon the task of reestablishing peace with a 
bankrupt treasury left by the Madero administration, which had plundered the na- 
tion, and with n> army; that by a careful administration and skillful direction of 
public funds a new army had been built up and equipped and was about to take 
the field for active operations against the rebels. This recruiting he said was now 
going on at the rate of 800 soldiers a day; that peace was being rapidly established 
throughout the Republic except in certain districts on or near the border and in the 
state of Morelos. All other outbreaks, he said, were purely brigandage; and that by 
the end of June he expected to have practical peace reestablished throughout the 
Republic. He stated that the loan which the Government had been negotiating for 
some time was about to be closed, and that the Governments of Germany, France, 
and Italy were about to follow England and Spain in recognizing this Republic. 
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In view of all of these facts, the President said he felt that the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in refusing to accord recognition to this administration 
was unwise, unfriendly, and that, in the event that this Government should fail to 
sustain itself the opinion of the world was certain to place the responsibility upon the 
administration at Washington for whatever disasters might follow. He said, in view 
of this situation. that this Government did not feel that it would be justified, in view 
of the hostile public opinion and in view of the undignified position in which it would 
be placed by s^ doing, in concluding the questions at present pending between the 
two Governments. That is to say, the Chamizal, the Colorado River case, the special- 
claims cases. and the general claims cases. He added that the Washington Govern- 
ment’s vie'y in these cases, t gether with the Tlahualilo case, which had been entirely 
concluded. had been accepted in principle by this Government, and that whenever 
the Government of the United States would place this Government in the position 
of settling the questions as matters between two friendly and sovereign, if not two 
equally powerful countries, their prompt soluticn could be expected, but not belore. 

He aided some words of appreciation of the personal services which I had ren- 
dered t> the country and said that my attitude was fully understood and that all 
classes here were profoundly grateful for what I had done, and that in the event of 
my departure expression of public approval of a most unique and unprecedented 
character would be paid me. : 


A little bit later, when there were anti-American outbreaks in 
Mexico City, evidently inspired by the Government, I sent a very 
sharp note to the minister of foreign affairs, in which I demanded 
immediate action by the Government for the procurement of absolute 
cessation of these attacks. This note was couched in very vigorous 
language and was very strongly resented by the Huerta administra- 
tion. From that time on the embassy was absolutely isolated, and 
I found myself without the confidence of the Government I was repre- 
senting or any influence with the Government to which I was 
accredited. 

This unfortunate situation contiucd until my departure; and 
whereas it will be seen in the memorandum attached that it was the 
intention of the Mexican Government to accord me unusual and 
unique expressions of appreciation on the occasion of my departure, 
in recognition of the work which I had done in bringing about peace, 
as a matter of fact when I left Mexico City the usual courtesies 
accorded by the Mexican Government to departing diplomatic repre- 
sentatives were not given me. On the other hand, when Mrs. Wilson 
left. the courtesies were extremely marked, showing that they intended 
in this way to mark their disapproval of the attitude of the Wash- 
ington Government. 

Mr. KEARFUL. But, nevertheless, to show their personal appre- 
ciation ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. The attitude of the people at that iime, as 
long as I remained in Mexico, and of the Government, aside from this 
evident purpose to express their resentment at the attitude of the 
Washington Government, was one of deep gratitude and kindness. 

The memorandum of this last interview with Huerta is very in- 
teresting, in that it reveals something of his character. There 
had been a very persistent effort made in the United States to pro- 
duce the impression that Hucrta was an ignorant, rough, and 
intemperate soldier. On the contrary, he was a highly educated 
man, and possessed wonderful gifts of cloquence and oratory, was 
persuasive, diplomatic, and courteous. He was provincial in dress 
and in knowledge of social conventions, but not otherwise. 

Mr. Kearrur. Do you know of the existence now of any able and 
Strong man in Mexico upon whom the mantle of President might 
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worthily fall—such a man as Porfirio Diaz as he was described by 
Mr. Bryan in 1903 ? 

Mr. Wilson. No. If there are any Mexicans esas to the 
character of Diaz, they are in this country or in Europe. 

Mr. KearruL. It was testified here by a prominent Mexican that 
approximately 80 per cent of the intelligent class of Mexicans were 
exiled from Mexico and unable to return there. What is your opinion 
about the prospect of establishing a government in Mexico without 
the assistance of this intelligent class of Mexicans now exiled from 
Mexico? | 

Mr. Wixson. It is an impossibility. 

Mr. KearruL. Have you opinions that you can give for the benefit 
of the committee in regard to what should be done to establish peace 
and stable government in Mexico ? 

Mr. Wi,son. At the present time Mexico is burned out. All of the 
intelligence and most of the patriotism of the country are in exile. 
Nothing can be done in the direction of setting up a different govern- 
ment in Mexico so long as the Washington administration maintains 
a force on the border for the purpose of maintaining the present 
Carranza government. An illustration of the extremes to which our 
Executive goes in maintaining the Carranza administration probably 
will be furnished to-day or to-morrow in the granting of permission 
to Carranza to pass troops over American soil for the purpose of 
fighting the Obregon forces in the State of Sonora. I shall be very 
much surprised if this permission is not granted, and yet it constitutes 
an act of absolute interference in the political affairs of Mexico, 
granted at the request of an administration that has taken an attitude 
of deep hostility toward the Government of the United States, and 
which has instituted intrigue after intrigue against the Government 
of the United States, and has apparently with deliberation refused to 
give protection to American citizens in Mexico. 

All of the natural leaders of a new movement in Mexico are in the 
United States or Europe. It would be extremely difficult, except 
under the direction of the Government of the United States and with 
its cooperation, to bring these people together under any definite 
leadership. It may perhaps be done and probably will be done if the 
next President of the United States is prepared to carry out the 
declarations of the platform upon waich Mr. Wilson was first elected. 

To cure the situation in Mexico to-day there are only three reme- 
dies which can be emploved: 

First, abandonment of the country officially and the recall of the 
American population, with the consequent relapse of the country 
into barbarism. 

Second, the installation there by this Government of a government 
friendly to this, and willing to work in harmony with it; the firm 
establishment and maintenance of this government by the financial 
and moral assistance of the Government of the United States, enabling 
it to restore peace and order and meet its international obligations. 

Third, intervention by the armed forces of the United States down 
to the twenty-second parallel, waich covers the area within which 
most of the revolutions originate, and waich is the most sparsely 
inhabited part of Mexico; the establishment and recognition of an 
independent republic within this territory, its stability to be main- 
tained by the protection and financial and moral aid of this Govern- 
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ment, and the inducement of immigration from all countries. This 
would constitute a buffer State, and therefore the destinies of Mexico 
would be controlled by the peaceful population south of San Luis 
Potosi and the Mexican question would cease to have any importance, 
or at least not more importance than the affairs of any other Latin- 
American question. 

I do not recommend any one of these three courses. | 

Mr. KearFuL. Have you any objection to stating which one of 
them you prefer ? 

Mr. Witson. I think it would be rather difficult to say that. Of 
course, one prefers to see Mexico restored to peaceful conditions and 
the practice of law and order with her territories intact if that can 
be accomplished through the method which I have suggested under 
No. 2. Tere much doubt whether that plan can be successfully 
carried out, and I am coming reluctantly to the conclusion that in 
the ultimate analysis we shall be forced to recognize and to assume the 
duty of putting Mexico in order by some method closely connected 
with the third recommendation. Of course we can not continue in 
the business of talking about making the world a decent place to live 
in with our own back yard in a filthy condition. If we are to engage 
in the business. of evangelizing the world, we must begin our moral 
and altruistic program within what really might be called our own . 
household. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Do you think we owe any duty to anybody, and if 
so, whom, to step in and set Mexico right ? 

Mr. Wixson. I should say that the immediate proximity of a great 
civilized power to a nation of anarchistic tendencies, where law and 
order do not prevail, furnishes in itself abundant reasons for such 
action on the part of the great power as will produce peaceful con- 
ditions within the borders of its weaker neighbor. In this case there 
is the additional reason that our Government is in a very large 
measure responsible for the conditions which prevail in Mexico, as 
we dispossessed a legally constituted government for the sole reason 
that we did not like it, and after a long period of chaos set up there 
a pure military autocracy which never has had any semblance of 
authority from the Mexican people, which never has had control 
over more than one-half of the territories of Mexico—a government 
weak where it should be strong and strong where it should be con- 
ciliatory; a government which has involved Mexico in a mountain of 
debt, which has utterly destroyed the works created by years of 
diligent statesmanship under Diaz, and which were in part main- 
tained by Madero, and which to-day represents, not a nation, but an 
aggregation of feudal brigands. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You think that the anarchistic condition of Mexico, 
lying at our back door, constitutes a menace to us, and that we there- 
ee owe a duty to ourselves to correct that condition for our pro- 
ection ? 

_Mr. Wirson. The Mexican question has ceased to be a border ques- 
tion. It has become a national question. During the recent Euro- 
pean war the Mexican Government had in its employ a number of 

erman officers, usually estimated at something like 110, training 
the Mexican army for assault on our borders in conjunction with 

Japan. It therefore becomes evident that we are always open to 
attack from the south. The ocean is our protection on the Atlantic 
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and the Pacific, and we have a peaceful neighbor to the north, but from 
the south we are always open to attack, and, while [ am entirely 
sure that the advances of the Carranza government to Japan at this 
time were not even considered, the fact that such offers were made 
ue to constitute a warning to the American people. 

r. KEARFUL. You think, in the second place, that because we 
interposed to overthrow the government of Huerta and impose upon 
Mexico the government of Carranza we owe a duty to the Mexican 
people? | 

Mr. WıLsoN. Yes. 

Mr. KEaARFUL. Not to go over again the duties that this Govern- 
ment may owe to its citizens living and having interests in Mexico, 
do you believe that this Government, by reason of the peculiarities 
of the situation, owes any duty to other countries whose nationals 
are affected by the Mexican situation ? 

Mr. Wiuson. Oh, yes. We have directly assumed that obligation 
by refusing to recognize the government of Huerta, which was recog- 
nized by all European Governments. By insisting upon our own 
policy contrary to the views of all European Governments we have 
made ourselves responsible for what followed, and now we are in the 
situation that these same Governments have refused to recognize the 
government of Carranza, maintaining their perfectly legal position 
which they took in the time of Huerta. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you know whether or not there was any agree- 
ment entered into by this Government with the European Govern- 
ments interested in Mexico to the effect that if we should be allowed 
a free hand in Mexico we would be responsible to them for the con- 
sequences ? 

Mr. Witson. Only as I have read it in the newspapers. I have 
seen references to it, but I know nothing about that. 

Mr. KearFvt. I believe that is all I care to ask that I have any 
notes upon, Mr. Wilson. Is there anything further that has not been 
covered that you would like to say? 

Mr. Witson. I rather think not. Of course, I could talk to you 
some days here, but I do not know that I would add anything if I 
did. I believe there is nothing else. 

Mr. KEARFUL. The committee is very much obliged to you. 

(Thereupon, at 12.15 o’clock p. m., the subcommittee adjourned 
until Monday, April 19, 1920, at 10 o'clock a. m.) 


TUESDAY, APRIL 27, 1920. 


UNITED STATES SENATB, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The following testimony was taken at Washington, D. C., April 27, 
1920, by Francis J. Kearful, Esq., in pursuance of an order of the 
subcommittee of the Committee of Foreign Relations of the Senate: 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN LIND. 


(The witness was sworn by Mr. Kearful.) 

Mr. KEARFUL. Please state your full name. 

Mr. Lino. John Lind. 

Mr. KearruL. What is your present address ? 

Mr. Linp. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. KEARFUL. What is your profession ? 

Mr. Linp. Lawyer. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You are a native-born American citizen ? 

Mr. Linp. No; I am not. I was born in Sweden, but I have lived 
in the United States over 50 years. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You are a naturalized citizen ? 

Mr. Lind. I became naturalized by reason of my father’s naturali- 
zation. 

Mr. KeEarFuL. While you were a minor ? 

Mr. Lind. Yes; I was a child when my parents came here. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You were subpcnaed to give the committee the 
benefit of your views in regard to conditions in Mexico, based upon 
your knowledge and experience. The members of the committee, 
eng otherwise engaged, have authorized me to proceed with the 
examination. 

What has been your opportunity to observe conditions in Mexico? 

Mr. Linp. Since I left Mexico in the early spring of 1914 I have 
had no opportunity; I have not been there, and I have had no cor- 
respondence. For a long time I received the Mexico City papers. 
Later I asked that they be sent direct to our university. During the 
war I read the Mexican papers pretty carefully, but had absolutely 
no correspondence either with Americans or Mexicans since 1915. 
So my knowledge of Mexican conditions, if I have any at all, is sim- 

ly based on the impressions that I have received from the press, 

exican and American. 

Mr. Kearru.. When did you first go to Mexico ? 

Mr. Lind. In July, 1913. 

Mr. Kearru.. Did you have any knowledge of conditions in Mex- 


ico before you went there ? 
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Mr. Linp. Only the general knowledge that an American would 
have who has been in public life to some extent, as I had, and general 
reading. I had never been in Mexico prior to that time. 

Mr. ees Had you made any special investigation of Mexican 
conditions before you went ? 

Mr. Linn. I had not. 

Mr. Kearrut. Briefly, what was your mission to Mexico? 

Mr. Linp. That is best explained by the President’s communica- 
tion to Congress, to which I will call your attention. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you have the particular portion to which you 
wish to refer? 

Mr. Lrnp. The letter which I carried. It is given in full. 

Mr. KEARFUL. This is an address by President Wilson to Congress, 
delivered August 27, 1913, in which he sets out a letter of instruc- 
tions that was given to you? 

Mr. Linn. Yes. If I may interrupt at this point to explain, I had 
no knowledge previous to the receipt of a telegram from Mexico that 
the President or the administration had any step of this character 
in view. I think it has been stated at the hearing or somewhere that 
I was a candidate for office. I never held an appointive office in my 
life. The President had had the kindness to offer me an appointive 
office without my solicitation previous to this, which I declined. 
The telegram simply requested me to come to Washington immedi- 
ately. I was busy in court at the time and had to ask the postpone- 
ment of the trip for a few days, and then I came on. The first I 
knew about what the President had in view was when I reached 
Washington. Then this memorandum to which I have called atten- 
tion was given to me and its purpose explained in a general way. It 
was regarded as a mere temporary employment. I expected, and I 
think that was the thought of all concerned, that I would return in 
the course of two or three weeks, so I did not leave with any prepa- 
ration to remain any length of time. 

Mr. Kearruv. Briefly stated, did you understand your mission to 
Mexico to be the elimination of President Huerta from the Presidency 
of Mexico? 

Mr. Linp. Not at all, except as suggested in the memorandum, 
That was all the guide and all the instructions that I had. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You accepted the mission ? 

Mr. Linp. I did. 

Mr. KEARFUL. If it was not to eliminate President Huerta, what 
did you understand it to be? 

Mr. Linp. I had no other view of the purpose of my mission than 
as explained in the memorandum. 

Mr. KearrFrut. In carrying out your mission to Mexico you did 
present to President Huerta, on behalf of President Wilson, a propo- 
sition that he should remove himself from the position that he 
occupied, did you not? 

Mr. Linp. I prefer not to give any version of my own of what I 
presented. I presented the paper which you have before you and 
which the President charged me to communicate. I did not present 
it to Mr. Huerta in person. I presented it to his then secretary of 
state, as he was called, Mr. Calero, although later I had interviews 
with Huerta. 


i ee i y m 
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Mr. KearFu. You went to Mexico accepting the mission set forth 
in your instructions, expecting to accomplish it and return in two or 
three weeks ? 

Mr. Linp. I had no expectation in regard to the accomplishment. 
I did not know and I do not know that any one knew what action 
would result from the mission, but I expected, as I said, to return 
in two or three weeks. 

Mr. Kearru.. Was the letter of instructions that you carried 
delivered to you before you left ? 

Mr. Linp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Or was it sent to you?! 

Mr. Linn. It was delivered to me; handed to me by the President. 

Mr. KearFuL. Did you have any conversation with Mr. Bryan or 
President Wilson before you left, as to the object of your mission ? 

Mr. Linn. Yes; I had. 

Mr. KearFvt. I will ask you whether or not it was the purport of 
that object that Huerta must go? 

Mr. Linp. I will answer that question by saying that I do not 
recall any conversation with either of them that was not exactly in 
line with the plan outlined in my memorandum, but I would not feel 
justified in assuming to disclose, if I remembered, or give any version 
of conversations that I had with either of them, because they were 
and are confidential so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Do you have now plainly in mind a conception of 
the object of your mission to Mexico ? 

Mr. LIND. e object of my mission to Mexico was to bring about, 
as I understood it, an adjustment between the contending parties. 
You will note there is a suggestion that Huerta agree to an armistice. 
The rebels, as they were then called, were in arms in the northern part 
of the country, and that was the prime object, to induce them, if pos- 
sible, to adjust their affairs so that the country might have peace and 
a government so constituted that it could receive the recognition 
of our Government. 

Mr. Kearru.. Did that adjustment involve the elimination of 
Pari from the position which he assumed and held as President of 
Mexico ? 

Mr. Linp. I did not so understand. The object was to have an 
election at the earliest possible date and in the meantime an armistice 
and an adjustment of their contentions until an election could be held. 

Mr. KEARFUL. At which election Huerta would not stand as a 
candidate ? 

Mr. Linp. He would not stand as a candidate. You know there 
was an agreement negotiated by the ambassador by which Huerta had 
pledged himself not to be a candidate at the election to be held after 
the coun d’etat. l 

Mr. KEARFUL. After the organization of the government under the 
agreement made between Huerta and Felix Diaz? 

Mr. Linpb. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrut. Was there any proposition or arrangement for 
Huerta to remain as president of Mexico until the election could be 
held, under your instructions ? 

Mr. Lino. No; but I do not recall that that question was ever 
raised or mooted. 

Mr. KearruL. How did Huerta receive the proposition ? 
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Mr. Liyo. This best is explained by Gamboa’s answer, which is 
annexed to the document which you have there He refused abso- 
lutely the armistice. 

Mr Kearrut. He refused all the propositions presented, did he 
not ? 

Mr. Linp. Yes. 

Mr. KearFut. Did either he or Gen. Huerta ever indicate that any 
of the propositions were satisfactory to them apart from their written 
communication ? 

Mr. Linp. They made several communications later, all of which 
I transmitted to the department, and ï made some—that is, I an- 
swered some of their communications on my own initiative in some 
instances, that is where 1 felt that my understanding of the attitude 
of that department was clear, but usually under instructions. 

Mr. KEArFuL. Do you remember making the proposition that if 
Huerta would agree to hold elections within the territory controlled 
by him at which he would not stand as a candidate, that the man 
elected would be recognized by this country and that the then de 
facto government would be aided in getting financial assistance ? 

Mr. Linp. ï submitted a suggestion that embraced some of the 
features to which you refer, but 1 would not undertake, after the 
lapse of nearly seven years, to discuss it in detail. 1 think that has 
been published. it is a matter of common knowledge and public 

roperty. 
. KEARFUL. Do you remember submitting this proposition to 
the Huerta government in a note dated August 25, 1913: 

‘The President authorizes me to submit to the consideration of the 
de facto Government of Mexico the following propositions: 

1. That the elections convoked for October 26, 1913, be carried into effect in accord - 
ance with the constitution and laws of Mexico. 

2. That President Huerta, in the manner indicated in the beginning by the Presi- 


dent (Mr. Wilson) give the assurance referred to in paragraph C of the first instructions 
(that is, that Huerta should not be a candidate). 

The President further authorizes me to say that if the government de facto acts 
immediately and in conformity with the indications mentioned, then the President 
will assure the American bankers and their associates that the Government of the 
United States would view with pleasure the contracting of an immediate loan in 
sufficient amount to cover the necessitier of the moment of the de facto Government. 
of Mexico. 


The hope is sincerely entertained that the Government of your excellency will 
consider 1t in keeping with the best and highest interests of Mexico to accept im- 
mediately these propositions, which are submitted with the same spirit and the same 
objects as the first ones, but in this more restricted form, with the object that the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico may act with regard to them, without the necessity of the coopera- 
tion or aid in the present circumstances cf any factor foreign to the situation. 

Do you remember presenting that? 

Mr. Linn. I do. | 

Mr. Krarru.. Do you have in mind now what was meant by the 
expression ‘‘without the necessity of the cooperation or aid in the 
present circumstances of any factor foreign to the situation ?”’ 

Mr. Linp. Yes. You will observe by Gamboa’s answer to the 
President’s memorandum that I carried down and delivered to the 
Mexican Government that the memorandum contained the armistice 
suggestion which that referred to, and Gamboa took the position 
that it was absolutely contrary to the policy of the Huerta Govern- 
ment, and that he would not in any circumstances either consent 
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to or consider any armistice proposition with the Carranza forces; 
that they were rebels, and would only be treated as such. 

Mr. KeEarFut. The meaning, then, would be that the action proposed 
should be taken by the Huerta Government without consulting the 
rebels of the north? 

Mr. Linn. Yes. | 

Mr. KearruL. By Carranza and Villa? | 

Mr. Linp. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrut. In other words, that it would relate only to the 
territory under his control? | 

Mr. Lrnp. The territory which he controlled, yes. The sole object 
of my efforts and of my trip, as I understood It, was to secure peace 
under a constitutional, orderly form of government. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You conceived that it was essential to that, did you 
not, that Huerta should eliminate himself at the earliest moment, in 
accordance with the constitutional forms? 

Mr. Linn. No; but that there should be an election at which, under 
his own contract with Diaz, he should not be a candidate; that there 
should be a free and fair election without being embarrassed by his 
own candidacy, waich of course would in itself, in view of the con- 
tract that he had entered into with Diaz and the others, prevent an 
adjustment. 

Mr. KearruL. How did you expect that there would be.a free 
and fair election in the territory controlled by Huerta? 

Mr. Linp. Well, those were the assurances that the Huerta gov- 
ernment put forward right along, that there would be a free and 
fair election. 

Mr. Kearru. Did you or did President Wilson understand that 
it was possible to hold a free and fair election under the supervision 
of Huerta and his government? 

Mr. Lrnp. I do not know what the President understood. I had 
misgivings, but for the time being I assumed that they prohebly 
meant to carry out what they professed. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You know that subsequently an election was held 

Mr. Linn. Yes. 

Mr. KEARFUL. In the territory controlled by Huerta? 

Mr. Linp. Yes. 

Mr. KearruL. Do you know the result of that election ? 

Mr. Linp. There was not any result 

Mr. KEARFUL. As I remember it, Huerta announced that he would 
not be a candidate. 

Mr. Lisp. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrut. But, nevertheless, the returns overwhelmingly 
elected Huerta, so far as any returns were published. Is not that 
correct ? 

Mr. Lixp. I do not recall whether anv returns were published, 
but [ remember Consul Canada and myself took a walk around Vera 
Cruz on the dav of the election. It is seven years ago and my mem- 
ory is not very accurate, but it is my best recollection that at one 
poll which we visited, and I think that is the only one we found, 
over at the Diligencia, at that restaurant, there was one of ITuerta’s 
officials with a cigar box in which he was. collecting ballots, and 
either while we were there or previously, he had put in a bunch of 
150 or 200 ballots, and so far as we could discover those were the 
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only ballots cast in that precinct and possibly in Vera Cruz. Consul 
Canada’s recollection is probably more accurate than mine, but, of 
course, the election was the merest farce. 

Mr. Kearrut. The ballot boxes were open boxes, were they, as 
you remember it? 

Mr. Linn. I think so, and there were put in, either while we were 
there or there were already in the open box, a bundle about 4 or 5 
inches thick, as I recall, of ballots tied together. 

Mr. Kearrut. Were there resent at this election any of the ordi- 
nary things occurring at an election in this country ! 

Mr. Linp. No; and in no other country? 

Mr. KearruL. There was no line of voters waiting to vote? 

Mr. Linp. No. There was no voter in sight. 

Mr. KrarruL. There was no secrecy of voting? 

Mr. Linp. No. I say there was not a voter in sight while we were 
there, and we sat down on the porch and had a cigar and watched it 
for a while, and then left. It was a ridiculous farce. You were 10 
Mexico at the time. l 

Mr. Kearrut. I was in Mexico City and noticed the same thing 
occurring there. l 

Mr. Linn. As I recall it, Gamboa came out ostensibly as a candi- 
date of the admmistration. He was the nominee of the Catholic 
party and expected the support of that party, but & few days before 
election it was given out that Huerta and Blanquet would be candi- 
dates. I do not know whether it was published in the papers or not. 

Mr. Kearrun. You did not understand that it was given out by 
Huerta and Blanquet that they would be candidates? 

Mr. Linp. Yes—well, I can not say, but that was the under- 
standing. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You remember, do you not, that after it was 
determined that Huerta and Blanquet had been overwhelmingly 
elected according to the returns as President and Vice President, 
that Huerta declared that the election was null because he was not 
constitutionally eligible for election and that therefore there having 
been no election, he would retain the provisional presidency ! 

Mr. Lixp. I recall faintly that the election was declare null and 
void, but what the reasons assigned were I do not recall. 

Me. KearruL. You understood that, it having been declared null 
and void, Huerta would, of course, retain his position ? 

Mr. Lisp. Well, he did. He was there and te continued. 

Mr. Krarrut. What was your understanding of the precautions 
that would be taken to have a real free and fair election as you pro 
posed ? Was it understood that the American forces Or ericall 
officials would supervise the election ? 

Mr. Linp. Not at all. There was not a suggestion of that. The 
understanding was that it would be a free and fair and open election 
in harmony with Mexican law, and held and conducted by Mexican 
oflicials. ‘The report was current that the Madero election had been 
a very fair and free election for Mexico, and the gener assumption 
was, so far as I was concerned, that it would be conducted m the 
same manner and by the properly constituted authorities, the same 
as the previous presidential election had been conducted. 
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Mr. Kearrut. Did you understand that the previous presidential 
election had been any different from the customary method of con- 
ducting elections in Mexico? 

Mr. Linp. Yes: I did, not that it would in anv measure compare 
with our elections, because even in that election, if I recall it, a very 
small proportion of the legal voters of Mexico actually appeared at the 
polls and voted. Nevertheless I understood in a general way that 
the election was fairly conducted. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you know whether or not the election of Madero 
was conducted in any different manner from the one you have 
described at Vera Cruz ? 

Mr. Lisp. I do not, except, as I say, that my information was 
that it was. 

Mr. Kearrvt. Do you remember where you got the information ? 

Mr. Lino. In various ways. 

Mr. Kearruu. Or was that just a general impression which you 
got from newspaper reporters ? 

Mr. Linp. No; it was from Americans that I talked with and 
Mexicans. I remained at Mexico City some weeks after my arrival 
in Mexico and then went to Vera Cruz, where I staved with Consul 
Canada. I venture to say that 90 per cent of the Americans and 
perhaps 90 per cent of the foreigners called on me there in Mexico 
City or Vera Cruz—that is, during my stay. Of course I made 
diligent inquiry in regard to conditions past and present, and a great 
many Mexicans called on me that I conferred with and questioned. 

Mr. KearruL. Mr. Henry Lane Wilson, American Ambassador to 
Mexico, was in Mexico at the time of the holding of the Madero 
election, and he tesified in regard to it some days ago. Have you 
read his testimony ? i 

Mr. Linp. I have not. I have read no reports of any of the 
testimony taken before this committee. 

_ Mr. KearRFUL. You did not go to Mexico with the idea of making an 
Investigation for the purpose of basing action upon the result of the 
Investigation, but went there to take definite action ? 

Mr. Lixp. I went there under the circumstances and with the 
apices that I have called to your attention, but after I was there 
devoted my time to inquiry and investigation of the actual situa- 
tion, political and economical. 

Mr. KearruL. Do you know William Bayard Hale? 

Mr. Linn. Yes. 

_ Mr. Kearrvt. Did you meet him in Vera Cruz upon vour arrival 
m Mexico? i 

Mr. Linn. I think not, but I am not sure. Mr. Canada will re- 
member, My impression is that I did not meet him until I reached 
Mexico City. 

Mr. Canapa. He was there when you arrived at Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Lixp. Was he at Vera Cruz ! 

Mr. CANADA. Yes. 

Mr. Lixp. Then I was mistaken. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you remember conferring with him on board 
ship and going with him to Mexico City in company with Consul 
Canada? 

Mr. Lisp. Yes. I had forgotten that he met me at Vera Cruz, 
but of course Consul Canada’s memory is correct. The individual 
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that I remember most distinctly in connection with the trip from 
Vera Cruz to Mexico City was Consul Canada, because he guided me 
and virtually took charge. 

Mr. KrearruL. Were you advised of the mission of William Bayard 
Hale to Mexico at that time? 

Mr. Linp. I was not. I never heard anything about Mr. Hale 
until my arrival in Mexico, but he explained to me that he had been 
down there to investigate the situation. 

Mr. Kearruv. Did he offer you any advice in regard to it ? 

Mr. Linp. He advised me, as I recall, to be very careful. He was 
exceedingly nervous, under very high nervous tension, so much so 
that I urged very strongly upon him, and I think I conveyed the view 
to others, that it would be well for him to return to the United States 
as quickly as he could. There had been a murder a few days pre- 
viously. (Addressing Consul Canada) What is the name of that 
senator who was assassinated ? 

Mr. Canapa. Whose tongue they cut out? 

Mr. Linn. Yes. 

Mr. Canapa. I do not remember that senator’s name. 

Mr. Linp. I can not recall. Perhaps, Judge Kearful, you remem- 
ber the senator who was assassinated. 

Mr. Kearrut. In Mexico City ? 

Mr. Linn. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrut. Dominquez ? 

Mr. Linp. Yes; and there was one other. That seemed to have 
affected Mr. Hale very seriously. He was very much worked up 
about the situation. 

Mr. Krarrut. Did you consult with the ministers of other foreign 
governments in Mexico? 

Mr. Linn. Oh, yes. I did not solicit any consultation, but they 
called on me and 1 called on them and we discussed the situation very 


genera 
Mr. Krearrut. With what ministers did you have the most con- 
ferences ? 

Mr. Lixp. With the English minister, the Scotchman who carried 
the parrot on his shoulder, and who, by the way, was a very wise 
canny old Scotchman. I became very fond of him and I do not 
hesitate to say that I profited verv auch by information that he gave 
me in regard to the situaion. Then later I got in touch with the 
German minister and found him the best informed of any man in 
Mexico. 

Mr. Kearru.. That was Von Hintze? 

Mr. Linn. Yes. He had the situation down to at, as we say. He 
had an accurate estimate of the revolutionary forces and their capac- 
ity, and he also had a very accurate conception of the Huertista 
forces and their weakness. He was the one foreigner in Mexico who 
was convinced that Huerta could not win or maintain himself. 

But I will say this for Von Hintze—he never made a suggestion or 
assumed directly or indirectly to influence my views, but in a confi- 
dential way he talked very freely about the actual situation, and he 
possessed the information. 

Mr. KrarruL. Did the views which you finally adopted coincide 
with his in regard to the weakness of Huerta and the strength of the 
revolutionists ? 
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Mr. Linp. When I met him I already had come to that conclusion 
in my own mind, but he confirmed it. 

Mr. Kearrut. That conclusion was opposed to the opinions of 
most of the Americans in Mexico, was it not? 

Mr. Linp. Most of the Americans in Mexico City thought that 
Huerta ought to be recognized, and when they expressed that opinion 
to me I would ask this question: “In the event of Huerta being recog- 
nized, how long do you suppose he will be able to maintain himself 
or how long will the country have peace?” They all shook their 
heads. I do not recall exactly, but I think I put the same question 
to you when I met you the first time. No American in Mexico ven- 
tured to predict that there would be peace for a period longer than 
18 months or a couple of years at the best. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was their opinion as to what should be done 
to put Mexico on a basis of permanent peace? | 

Mr. Linp. They differed. Of course those who had oil interests 
and who had the misfortune to buy those tropical plantations that 
were exploited and stock sold in the north, all wanted intervention. 
They wanted Uncle Sam, as they usually put it, to come down and 
clean up Mexico and protect them and their purchases or concessions 
that they had obtained. The mining interests, to the extent that I 
came in contact with them—of course I did not come in contact with 
the mining interests of the far north to any great extent, but the 
mining interests through Guadalajara and south of Torreon did not 
urge intervention like some ot the others did. 

Mr. Kearru.. Upon what facts, briefly stated, did you arrive at 
in views which you say you entertained before you spoke to Von 

intze ? 

Mr. Linp. I devoted a good deal of time to the study of the land 
situation and the grievances of the peons, and those who sympathized 
with them urged and I became thoroughly satisfied in my own mind 
that the trouble in Mexico was primarily economic and social; that 
the attitude of many of the Americans that it was simply a political 
controversy between rival aspirants for power, as they put it in 
Mexico, was only partially true. 

There is no question that the rivalry between ambitious politicians 
is the cause of a great deal of trouble in the Latin countries and in 
Mexico, but back of it all were the economic and social conditions 
which make it impossible for any permanent adjustment, any toler- 
able adjustment, until those conditions are corrected. That is the 
conclusion that I came to. 

Now, for instance, I went with Admiral Fletcher, who was at Vera 
Cruz, and we took a trip to a hacienda owned by a man by the name 
of Emery, a former Minnesotan, from 86 to 100 miles south of Vera 
Cruz. He had—TI say he, I do not know that, but some one had 
bought one of those old feudal estates that they have in Mexico and 
sold stock and organized a company, and Mr. Emery, who at one time 
was a member of the board of regents of our university in Minnesota, 
was in charge as manager of that estate or hacienda. We spent a 
couple of days there, Admiral Fletcher and myself, and the observa- 
tions I made convinced me beyond peradventure that it was impos- 
sible to look for peace or orderly social conditions in Mexico until the 
evils that I saw on that trip were removed. Here was a very large 
tract of land operated as a sugar estate, and I presume that it was as 
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humanely operated as any estate of that character in Mexico. I do 
not wish to insinuate that Mr. Emery was not a kindly, honorable, 
and humane man. Still he had in his employ and under his manage- 
ment some 150 to 200 enganchados—what do you call them ? 

Mr. Kearrut. Contract laborers ? : 

Mr. Linp. They were contract laborers who were virtually prisoners 
and had been sent there by the Government. Admiral Fletcher and 
I saw this remarkable situation in the twentieth century of men 
being scattered through the corn fields in little groups of 8 or 10, 
accompanied by a driver, a Cacique, an Indian from the coast, a 
great big, burly fellow, with a couple of revolvers strapped to a belt 
and a blacksnake that would measure 8 or 10 feet, right after the 
group that were digging, and then at the farther end of the row a 
man with a sawed-off shotgun. These men were put out in the 
morning, worked under these overseers in that manner, and locked 
up at night in a large shed with shelves to sleep on. Each had a 
blanket. They were slaves to all intents and purposes. Both Ad- 
miral Fletcher and I marveled that such conditions could exist, but 
they did exist. 

Unfortunately I came to the conclusion that it is not practicable to 
operate those estates by Americans without such labor conditions, or 
labor conditions that are almost as bad, so I regard it as a very great 
misfortune to our Nation and to our people that they have become 
involved in those tropical estates. 

Mining can be carried on and is carried on in a very different way, 
and commercial enterprises, of course, can be carried on, but the 
tropical farming is a very unfortunate undertaking for Americans 
and only begets strife and ill-feeling and revolutions, in my judgment. 

By the way, in this connection it may be interesting to relate this. 
On the second morning of our stay at this hacienda I was on the 
porch of the living house, which is located in the river bottom, and I 
saw some suvar fields on the other side of the river which we had not 
visited. I asked Mr. Emery whether they belonged to his estate. 
Yes; he said they did. I said, “How are they operated?’ He 
said, ‘That is a very peculiar situation. You will notice in the hills 
beyond there is quite a collection of huts. That is an ancient Indian 
laie which was never conquered by the Spaniards.” This was in 
the State of Oaxaca. ‘‘The Oaxacans are living there like their 
fathers did before them hundreds and hundreds of years ago.” I 
said, “Do they work?’ “Yes,” he said; “they are splendid work- 
men.” He had told me previously that it was impossible to conduct 
a sugar estate except by the employment of this contract labor, or 
rather forced labor. It is not contract labor in the sense that we 
understand the term. 

Mr. KearFuL. Convict labor, is it not? l 

Mr. Linn. Yes; convict labor—conscripted labor rather than con- 
vict labor. I said, “How do they work?’ He said, “They live 
under their old village régime. Tney elect a foreman and he goes 
out to take contracts. I make contracts with him to keep so man 
acres of sugar cane in order and to harvest and ship it to the mill.” 
I asked whether those contracts were carried out, and he said, 
“Invariably.” 

So that under a proper Mexican land system, work could be done 
without resorting to the methods that have been invoked. 
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Mr. Kearru.. That was in the State of Oaxaca? 

Mr. Linp. Yes. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Do you remember whether it was near a village 
called Tierra Blanca? 

Mr. Linn. It is below Tierra Blanca. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you visit any other hacienda at that time or any 
other time while you were there ? 

Mr. Lind. Yes; I saw them. I spent more time on that one than 
I did on any other. There is a hacienda up there some place—I do 
not know tho name of it—that was operated by an American Jew, 
as I recall. That is on the line of the railway toward Mexico City. 
He had a better system. He was not an employer of conscript labor. 
He had contracted with the villagers to produce cane there for him, 
and he collected the cane and paid them so much, and appeared to be 
getting along fairly well; but that is an exception. 

Mr. KearFut. Mr. William Jennings Bryan, who was Secretary of 
State during the time you mention, made quite an extended visit 
to Mexico, and when he returned he wrote about it, and his experiences 
in Mexico were published in The Commoner, owned and published by 
him at Lincoln, Nebr. This was published on January 30, 1903. 
He had this to say as an illustration of what Americans were doing 
on the plantation in that region. 

West of the village of Tierra Blanca, just across the Amapa River, in the State of 
Oaxaca, we visited a rubber-tree plantation. It was projected by Alfred Bishop. 
Mason, a ( hicago business man, but the work cf development has fallen to his nephews, 
Ravmond Willis and James Trewbridge, the former a graduate cf the Boston Poly- 
technic and the latter of Yale. These young men began about three years ago the 
clearing of about 400 acres of tropical forest, so dense that it was difficult to secure any 
accurate idea cf the lay of the land. | 

They new have about 300,000 rubber trees growing, the oldest 24 vears old. It will 
be four or five years before the plantation begins to yield a return, but there is at this 
time every promise of success. If the room realizes the hopes of the voung men ` 
they will deserve the reward that thev will secure, for they will not. only make a fortune 
out of mother earth, but they will show others what can be accomplished in the 
development of this industry and thus beccme public benefactors. This well illus- 
trates the difference between wealth created by the establishment of scme new industry 
and wealth absorbed by trading or speculation. 

For two years Willis and Trowbridge lived in a hut that thatched with palm leaves, but 
last spring they began the erection of a commedious stone house. with wide and airy 
porches, and to this newly completed residence the former has recently brought his 
bride, a Wellesley graduate, to preside over this new center of American civilization. 

In connection with that I want to ask whether you think the 
precepts and example of American enterprise in Mexico had any- 
thing to do with removing or alleviating the conditions of the laborers 
which you mentioned ? . 

Mr. Linp. I would answer that by saying the example and precept 
of Americans in the South had, in my judgment, no beneficial influ- 
ence—speaking generally. There were undoubtedly exceptions. 

If I may offer this suggestion in respect of the article jist read, 
unfortunately the rosy expectations outlined were not realized. 
The labor plantations were a failure and have been. I do not think 
any of them have been profitable. __ l 

The greatest help to tho Mexicans, in my judgment, has been from 
the contact with American conditions in the United States. At 
Vera Cruz there wero upward of 300 men employed in the terminal 
yards. The shop and railroad work was carried on under the avspices 
of one corporation. They were all Mexicans. An American by the 
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name of Elliott was superintendent of the yard. Through him and 
by experiences sometimes and through Consul Canada and by my 
own inquiries and efforts, I came in touch with a great many of the 
men employed in that yard. Many of them speak English fluently. 
They were good Mexicans, intelligent men. All the work was done 
by Mexicans. Many of them had been in Texas and in the United 
States. I quizzed them very closely and very carefully about their 
impressions, what they had gained and what they thought about 
the future and what they should do. They said that the treatment 
that thev got in Texas sometimes was very humiliating to them, and 
that thoy were called “niggers” and “greasers,” but nevertheless 
they got good pay. One of the men in particular I remember said, 
“I was able to live in my own house and to send my children to 
school, and I had enough money to marry mv wife so we could live 
decentlv.”’ He said, ‘Ever since I returned from the United States 
I have had good employment and had good wages.” 

I think that more has been gained to Mexico by the workmen— 
I mean, so far as the masses are concerned—inspiring them with ideals 
for better things and creating larger wants and a larger horizon by 
being employed in the United States and returning to Mexico. 

Mr. KEARFUL. A large number of witnesses have testified before 
the committee, men who have been engaged in enterprises in Mexico 
for many vears, and their testimony has been unanimous to the effect 
that the result of American enterprise in Mexico has educated and 
lifted the Mexican laborers to a higher plane and that their ability 
as mechanics and superior workmen has been brought about through 
their employment in the enterprises in Mexico. Not one of them has 
testified or intimated that many thousands of Mexicans who have 
thus been benefited gained their education in the United States. 
How do you account for that? 

Mr. Linn. I can not account for it. If you understood me to 
convey the idea that the Mexicans had not benefited by American 
activity in Mexico, I did not succeed in making myself understood. 
I said that in my judgment the bencfits had not occurred on the 
plantations, but on the railroads and in the mines. There can be no | 
question about it. For instance, this is true to-day, that the Mexican 
railroads on the whole are very efficiently operated, even now, as I 
understand it, under’ very troubled conditions and are operated 

wholly by Mexicans. 

_ For instance, the general superintendent under Mr. Brown, Mr. 
Clark; I spent a great deal of time with Mr. Clark, and he was very 
enthusiastic about Mexican laborers. He had devoted vears to 
training them, and he told me, and it is a notorious fact, that Ameri- 
can railroad men who went to Mexico to take positions originally—I 
mean the workmen, the brakemen and sfanloyces and I am not 
referring to those who went down to take official or office positions— 
were à very Indifferent class. Many of them had been blacklisted in 
the United States and were drunken and unreliable. They said they 
were a hard lot to get along with: but he was hopeful from the start 
that he would be able to educate the Mexicans to do this work. He 
Was Very po of the success, and he had certainly been successful. 
He said that their repair shops and car-construction shops were a8 
efliciently managed and the work as carefully done as could be done 
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by any class of people. T noticed that in the vards at Vera Cruz. 
They were wonderfully efficient and they were all Mexicans. 

Mr. Kearrun. They were educated in Mexico, were they not? 

Mr. Lixp. They were educated on the Mexican railroads. 

Mr. Kearrut. In Mexico? 

Mr. Lixp. In Mexico, not wholly, but largely. The same is true of 
mining. The American mining enterprise in Mexico has undoubtedly 
helped very largely in developing not only industrial improvement 
but social betterment among Mexicans. 

What I meant to convey by what I said was that the field of Ameri- 
can enterprise in Mexico—and I think the same would be true of any 
tropical country—is less desirable in attempting to carry on tropical 
plantations. Financially they have been a failure, and socially and 
economically they have not been a success in my judgment. There 
may be exceptions, of course. 

Mr. Kearruv. You have not read the testimony of the men who 
have been engaged in those enterprises as given before the committee ? 

Mr. Linn. I have not. I have not read any of the testimony. 

Mr. Kearru.. You thought that the conditions which you saw in 
this plantation of Mr. Emery were such that something should be 
done to remedy those conditions ? 

Mr. Linn. That is hardly the way I felt. I did not suggest any 
remedy, but I felt that there could never be peace in Mexico, there 
could never be progress, there could never be a step into the day of 
the twentieth century until conditions of that character were elimi- 
nated, however it might be accomplished. 

ant KeEaRFUL. How did you think those conditions could be elimi- 
nated ? 

Mr. Linn. I thought then that the revolution, that movement 
which, as I said a moment ago, was essentially social and economic, 
would tend to eliminate those conditions, and I think it has. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You thought that the success of the revolution of 
the north, under Carranza and Villa, would result in eliminating those 
conditions ? 

Mr. Linp. In betterment—not in eliminating. It would take 
decades and generations to eliminate the conditions of poverty and 
ipporence of the population that has been deprived of the land and 

eprived of education, and everything else that tends to human 
development. 

Mr. Krearru.. Was it the basis of your view that the Mexican 
eople of the north had advanced much further in the way of civi- 
ized progress than those of the south ? 

Mr. Linp. No. I am of the opinion, and always have been, that 
the Mexicans of the south—I am speaking now of the peon popula- 
tion, the Indian peon—are more capable, brighter people than the 
people of the north, but they are less efficient by reason of the larger 
contact of the Mexicans of the north with the American people 
across the border. They have gained some of the efficiency that we 
possess, so that when it came to fighting, the northern troops and the 
northern leadership would be more efficient than that of the south. 

Mr. Kearrut. Was it your opinion that the rehabilitation of 
Mexico depended upon the domination of Mexico by the northern 
Mexicans? 
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Mr. Linp. Well, in a measure. I felt that the northern Mexicans 
would dominate politically, and I felt also and feel now that their 
ideas on the whole are more progressive, more in line with modern 
ideals, than those of the people of the south. They have had a wider 
horizon and many of them are much better schooled and educated. 

Mr. KrearruL. Where did you get your information that the Mexi- 
can railroads are now efficiently operated ? 

Mr. Linp. Efficiently, of course, is a relative term. Compared to 
one of our lines I would not say efficiently, but the fact that they are 
operated at all, considering that they have had no rolling stock and 
no locomotives from the outside ever since we entered the war or at 
any time since I was in Mexico, and that they have had two or three 
years previously the destruction of railway property and pulling up 
the track and burning the bridges, I say it 1s almost phenomenal that 
they are operated at all. | 

Mr. Krarrur. Did you meet Mr. E. N. Brown, president of the 
International Railways ? | | 

Mr. Linn. I did. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you think he is a reliable man ? 

Mr. Linp. I certainly do. 

Mr. Krearrut. Would you depend upon statements of fact that he 
would make ? 

Mr. Linp. I would, particularly relating to the railroads. Cer- 
tainly I would, and any other statement of fact. He and I 
probably differ very materially in regard to certain questions of 

olicy, but he is a man of broad experience and unquestioned relia- 
ility. My judgment is that he and Mr. Clark differed very serioulsy 
on questions of policy. | 
r. Kearrur. You would not for a moment question statements 
of fact in regard to railroad conditions in Mexico made by Mr. Brown 
under oath, would you ? 

Mr. Linp. Why, certainly not. 7 

Mr. Kearruu. Mr. Brown testified about the efficiency of the rail- 
roads in Mexico and if you are interested in getting the truth about 
whether the railroads are efficiently operated, I would advise you to 
read his testimony 

Mr. Linn. If you will hand it to me I will be glad to read it, but 
I explained to you that when I used the word “efficiency” I did 
not mean in the sense that we use the word with reference to Ameri- 
can railroads. I meant efficiently operated in that peculiar situa- 
tion where they have had no rolling stock and no motive power for 
some 10 years and still succeeded in patching up the old stuff and 
repairing the roadways and building bridges so they could operate 
at all, and they are operating because I get the papers that have 
been coming regularly. They are operating the line from the border 
to Mexico City. 

Mr. KEArFuL. Do you know whether or not the Mexican Govern- 
ment has operated all of the proceeds or receipts ? 

Mr. Linn. I know absolutely nothing about it. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do vou know whether it has accounted to the 
owners of the railroads for any of the receipts or paid any interest 
on its obligations 3 
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Mr. Linp. I do not know anything about it, but my general 
understanding is that those rer remain in statu quo and that there 
have been no payments That I get from financial publications. 

Mr. KearFuL. Do you know that a very large percentage, perhaps 
90 per cent of all of the freight trains operating in Mexico are owned 
by private parties, mostly American operators ? 

Mr. Lino. I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. KEARFUL. And that they are maintained and equipped by 
private capital ? 

Mr. Linp. I do not know anything about it. My comment on 
the railroad situation was rather directed to the point of calling 
attention to the fact that the Mexican people in the course of a 
generation have become able and efficient in operating railroads and 
such instrumentalities as they have—not with ea to the 
efficiency of the railroads as railroads. 

Mr. KEARFUL. And the efficiency which you mention was acquired, 
was it not, under American operation and American instruction 
over a long ‘period of years under Mr. E. M. Brown and Mr. Clark ? 

Mr. Linp. In part. If you will pardon me, I wish to make a 
little statement at this point so as to make clear what I sought to 
convey. 

When I became satisfied after reaching Mexico that I would have 
to remain some little time, my first solicitude was to arrive at a 
clear judgment in my own mind with regard to the Mexican peons, 
whether there was any hope that they would, with proper oppor- 
tunities and in a propa environment, make progress and become 
efficient, valuable human beings in the sense of general efficiency 
and citizenship. There were a great many American missionaries 
in Mexico, people who called themselves missionaries, but they 
devoted most of their time to the establishment and maintenance 
of schools and churches. The Presbyterian Church of the South 
was very active; the Methodist Church was active. There is a man 
by the name of Vanderbilt, I think, in charge of the Presbyterian 
work, a very intelligent man. I had many interviews with him. 
Nearly all of these missionaries called on me, | think all of them. A 
man by the name of Wallace and his wife were much interested in 
the work and I had repeated conferences with them. 

When these Americans engaged in work of that character, educa- 
tional work, called on me, I would invariably, with reference to the 
work in the South, ask whether or not they had had experience in 
the education of negroes in the South. Many of them had, and I 
would ask this question: “Has it been your observation, as it has 
been mine, that a negro child will be very alert and quick to learn 
until they reach a certain age, 12 to 15 years, when they seem to 
reach the limit of their mental development, in a measure?” They 
invariably said that that had been their observation. I would ask, 
“What has been your experience with these peons?” I would ask, 
“Do they seem to have a cut-off in their mental growth and develop- 
ment?” They invariably answered, “No.” That while many of 
them were slower than American children would be in their develop- 
ment, they all seemed to progress and develop as long as they con- 
tinued in school. 
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So I became satisfied in my own mind that potentially the Mexican 
peon and the Mexican people have a great future if they have the 
opportunity of education and development that a people needs to 
make the most of its capacities. 

Mr. Krarrut. Do you conclude that those opportunities would 
be afforded for educational work by the churches that vou have 
mentioned ? 

Mr. Linp. They had done great work. 

Mr. KearFruc. Did you have any conferences with officials of the 
Catholic Church in Mexico ? 7 

Mr. Linp. Yes, many. 

Mr. Kearru.. What was your opinion in regard to the effect of 
the operations of the Catholic Church upon the natives of the country ? 

Mr. Linp. The policy of that church has not been to foster popular 
education of the masses; I mean in the same sense. I will not say 
that, either, but I am not assuming to say what its policy has been, 
but it has not been done that is all there is to it. Outside of the towns 
there was not a schoolhouse to be found in Mexico at that time. 
Thero are some, now, a great many, as I understand it. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do vou think the education has increased and more 
schools been established under the Carranza Government than had 
existed before ? 

Mr. Linn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krearrut. Where did you get that information ? 

Mr. Linp. The official reports have been sent to me of the depart- 
ment of education, and I know that in 1915 the Carranza Government 
sent a great many teachers, Mexican young women and young men, 
to be trained in the normal schools in some of the New England 
States. I met the superintendent of public education, a very intelli- 
gent man. I met him in Washington three or four years ago and had 
a long talk with him and he explained what had been done. There 
has been a great deal of work done along those lines, as I understand it. 

Mr. Kearruv. Did he say anything to you about the large number 
of schools, that had been in operation up to the time of the success 
of the Carranza revolution, having been suspended ? 

Mr. Linn. No. 

Mr. KrarruL. Did he explain to you anything about the fact that 
a large number of those schools had been closed on account of inability 
or disinclination to pay the teachers ? 

Mr. Linp. No. 

Mr. Kearrut. You do not know anything about the fact, if it is a 
fact, that a large number of schools formerly in operation in Mexico 
City have been closed ? 

Mr. Lixp. I do not know anything about the situation in Mexico 
City. 

Mr. Krarrunt, Except as was told you by this official of the 
Carranza Government ? 

Mr. Linp. Yes; and what I have seen in reports and publications 
from time to time. 

Mr. Kearrur. But you have not seen any of the testimony that 
has been given here on that subject? 

Mr. Linp. No; and I have not been in Mexico, as I told you, since 
my return. 
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Mr. Kearrut. Did you think that the operations of the Catholic 

ses in Mexico were for the good or to tho injury of the Mexican 
cople? 

: Mr. Linp. That is a controversial question that I think would be ` 

very unfair and very unprofitable to discuss. 

Mr. KEARFUL. I am asking only for what your opinion was. 

Mr. Lrxp. I may not agree with some of the policies of the Catholic 
Church or any other church, but for me to undertake to condemn its 
work in toto would be an absurdity that no sane man, no level- 
headed man could be guilty of. 

Mr. KeEarrut. Was it one of the bases of your matured views that 
a of the difficulties in Mexico was the operations of the Catholic 

‘hurch ? 

Mr. Linn. No,sir. I have said and have felt that a state church in 
politics is a misfortune to any country. I have always felt that way 
and feel that way now, and I think, when those were the conditions 
in Mexico, that Mexico was no exception. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You did not find those conditions existent when you 
were there, did you? 

Mr. Linp. What conditions ? 
teal KEARFUL. This interference in politics on the part of the 
church ? 

Mr. Linp. I do not know, but they had a Catholic party, a church 
party, and always have had, as I understand it. 

Mr. KEarFuL. Do you remember the so-called laws of reform 
instituted by Bonita Juarez following the constitution of 1857 ? 

Mr. Linp. Yes. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Is it not your understanding that ever since that 
time the church has had no influence in state affairs ? 

Mr. Linp. Theoretically, no. 

Mr. Kearru.. Was not the church property all taken away by the 
Government and held as Government property ? 

Mr. Linp. I could not discuss those questions with any degree of 
accuracy. 

Mr. Kearrut. Were you of the opinion, at the time you formu- 
lated vour views, that it was necessary to do something to eliminate 
the influence of the Catholic Church in Mexico ? 

Mr. Linn. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you learn anything about the operations of 
the revolutionists of the north in reference to the persecution of 
priests and nuns and the descration of churches ? 

Mr. Linp. Only what I have seen reported, and I have also seen 
claims and since my return I have talked with men, both Americans 
and Mexicans, in regard to those reports and have been told that 
they were some of them false and very many greatly exaggerated. 
That some things occurred there is no doubt. I never heard of 
orderly warfare anywhere. I think Mexican outrages rather paled 
into insignificance compared with what has transpired in the highly 
civilized countries of Europe since that time. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you ever express an opinion that the Catholic 
Church was responsible for the bad conditions in Mexico ¢ 

Mr. Lino. No, sir. 

Mr. KearruL. You never expressed that opinion to Nelson 
O'Shaughnessy ? 
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Mr. Linn. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. Or to Mr. Bernard Frisbie? 

Mr. Linp. Who is he? I do not remember. 

Mr. Kearrut. You do not recall expressing such an opinion to 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy and Mr. Frisbie on board a Ward Line steamer? 

Mr. Linp. I certainly have not. I might have said that it was 
very unfortunate that the Catholic Church, with its hold on the 
people and its power, has not devoted more efforts to education of 
the masses of the Mexican people. That I may have said, and | 
say that now. 

Mr. KearFruL. Where did you get that information that the 
Catholic Church has not performed its proper functions in regard to 
the matters ? 

Mr. Linn. I did not say it had not performed its proper functions. 
Whether an institution had performed its proper functions depends 
upon the time, place, and the circumstances. But I say now that I 
think it very unfortunate that a larger effort by those in position to 
exercise power has not been made to establish and maintain popular 
education. For instance, I do not agree with the opposition in the 
United States to our public school system and our public schools. 
I have never concealed that fact. 

Mr. KearruL. Did Secretary of State Bryan ever suggest to you 
that the Catholic Church was responsible for the conditions in Mexico ? 

Mr. Linp. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did he ever express himself to you on that subject ? 

Mr. Linp. Not that I recall. 

Mr. KearFut. Do you remember having a conversation with 
Nelson O’Shaughnessy in Mexico City in which he stated that it had 
been reported that a number of priests had been killed; and did you 
at that conversation express your satisfaction that such had been the 
case ¢ 

Mr. Linp. No, sir. If any statement of that character has been 
made it is absolutely and unqualifiedly false. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Did you get your informaiion in regard to the 
operations of the Catholic Church from the Protestant missionaries 
in Mexico? 

Mr. Linn. Í can not say that I got it from any particular source. 
It was my aim and effort to study the activities of all the institutions, 
all instrumentalities that operated among the Mexican people. I 
sought to obtain information from all sources. 

Mr. Kearruu. After you returned from Mexico, you delivered 
some lectures which were subsequently embodied in a booklet pub- 
lished by The Bellman, Minneapolis, Minn., entitled ‘‘The Mexican 
People, by John Lind, formerly personal representative of President 
A ea 2 Mexico.” Does that booklet embody your views about 

exico ? 

Mr. Linp. You premised by saying that I delivered some lectures. 
I did not deliver any lectures. 1 received an invitation from the 
Traffic Club of Chicago shortly after my return, a very urgent invita- 
tion to be their guest and speak on the Mexican situation. 1 accepted 
and delivered an address. í have not delivered it anywhere else. 
Mr. Edgar, of the Northwestern Miller, who was impressed with the 
situation, heard of the address; it had been commented on to him; 
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and he called on me and asked to see it, and I gave him the manu- 
script to read. Afterwards he asked to publish it. 1 said, ‘‘Co 
ahead.” Unfortunately, he did not state in The Bellman that it 
was delivered as an address on the occasion that 1 referred to. He 
published it rather as an original article. Of course, it was not pre- 
pared with the care that J would exercise in writing an article for 
publication. You can see by the latter part of it that it is not con- 
structed as one would prepare an article for publication. But I did 
deliver that speech as printed by him. 

Mr. Kearrun. When did you prepare that address ? 

Mr. Linp. A couple of days before it was delivered. 

Mr. KEARFUL. The booklet does not show when it was delivered. 

Mr. Linp. It was in the latter part of 1914—probably in October or 

November of 1914. 

- Mr. KEARFUL. I notice, on page 10 of the booklet, this statement: 

Northern Mexico was settled by killing and driving out the Indians who originally 
roved over the country much in the same manner as our West was settled. 

Do you believe that to be a correct statement ? 

Mr. Linp. I think the settlement of Chihuahua and northern 
Mexico was accomplished very much like the settlement of Arizona, 
and the territory in our country north from the line. As I read 
Mexican history, they had Indian fights the same as we had in early 
davs, though not to the same extent that we had. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Have you traveled over Chihuahua and Sonora ? 

Mr. Lind. No; I have not. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You have observed the conditions there with refer- 
ence to the Indian settlements which are still there by way of contrast 
with the Indian settlements in the northern part of Mexico? 

Mr. Linp. You must bear in mind that the Indian population in 
those parts is very different from the Jndian population that we had 
on our side of the line. Many of the Jndians of Sonora, as well as the 
Indians south of a line drawn roughly from Tampico to Mazatlan 
were settled, industrial, agricultural people, with developed industries 
and a settled social and economic development. They were not 
blanket Indians, like many of the Indians toward the border and 
north of the border. | 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you think that the present Indian population of 
Chihuahua and Sonora are similar to the blanket Indians that you 
are familiar with in Minnesota and other parts of the West of the 
United States ? 

Mr. Linp. I could not answer that question by ‘‘yes” or “no.” 
There is no peculiar feature about the Indian population from the 
northern part of our State and the Indian as far south as I have been 
in Mexico. There is a general similarity in physiognomy and appear- 
ance. In fact, I have seen peons walking around the plaza at Vera 
Cruz of an evening who to me looked very much like the Chippewas 
that I am familiar with in the northern part of the State so far as 
facial appearance was concerned, but the differences are cultural 
rather chan physical. 

Mr. KEARFUL. From whom do you understand that the Indians 
received their cultural development? Was it not from the Spanish 
priests and friars that settled among them? 
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Mr. Linn. That is probably true in the northern part so far as 
there is any cultural development, In the south, if d anish writers 
and historians are to be believed, the cultural stage of the Mexican 
poopie was very nearly as high at the time of the conquest as it is 
to-day—I mean, the purely Mexican people, the indigenous race. 

Mr. Kearruu. Where did you get that information ? 

Mr. Linn. I got it from Solis, the royal historian of the Indies, as 
the Americas were called in those days, under Charles II. He wrote 
along about 1665, within a century of the conquest, and his language 
is very specific and very interestingly complete in describing the 
institutions, the courts, the schools, the general development of the 
Indians among the Aztecs. | 

Mr. KEARFUL. You refer to some of those things in this booklet. 
Have you, since the publication of this booklet, read a pamphlet 
issued by Rev. Francis C. Kelly, entitled “A Book of Red and 
Yellow,” in which he refers to the statements made by you? 

Mr. Linn. Yes; but I do not care to discuss the book or pamphlet. 
I do not want any controversy with any Jesuit or anyone else. 

Mr. Kearrut. He points out in that book that the statements 
which you made were taken from the works of historians which had 
been subsequently shown to be imaginary. Have you since investi- 
gated to ascertain whether he is correct in that criticism ? 

Mr. Linn. I think the histories that I consulted are as reliable as 
any there are. The historical résumé that I have in that address 
I quoted almost literally from Solis, the Spanish historian, and I 
shall be very glad to get the volume and call your attention to it. 
Prescott and ail the writers and the investigations published by the 
Smithsonian Institution and our department of ethnology all concur 
that the Mexicans had reached a high stage of civilization. For 
instance, their astronomical computations previous to the conquest 
were more accurate than any made in Europe up to that time. In 
view of the fact that you brought this out, I shall ask leave to bring 
in that volume if you desire to call me after luncheon. 

Mr. Krarrut. Very well. 

On page 12 of your booklet I find this statement 

The better circumstanced of the northern Mexicans invariably learn English and 
educate their children in the United States. It is these facts that make them rebels 
against the conditions of the south and of the old Mexico. | 

Mr. Linn. I think that is true. 


Mr. KEARFUL. And elaborating that somewhat on page 25 I find 
the following statement 


The people of the north know us. They like us as well as any foreign people can 
like another. They are willing to be spoiled by contact with us—ves, they are willing 
to trade with us and to deal with us. They are trying to keep step with the march 
of our people politically. They are going to dominate the future of Mexico. They 
have the physical power, they have the brains, they have the energy. 

Is that a correct statement according to your understanding ? 

"Mr. Linp. Yes. 

Mr. KEARFUL. As contrasted with the Mexicans of the south ? 

Mr. Linp. Well, they are more eflicient, they are more determined; 
there is no question about that; but in point of potential brain 
power capacity, I really think that the Mexican peo te of the south, 
particularly the Oaxacans, are the superior people of Mexico. I am 
speaking now of the indigenous element as a whole. 
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Mr. Kearruv. You recall that two of the greatest men outstanding 
in Mexico history, Benito Juarez and Porfirio Diaz, came from the 
State of Oaxaca 

Mr. Lryp. Yes. That is not the only reason, but I have seen a 

reat many of the Oaxacans and talked with them. For instance, 
eee Cabrera, whom I know very well. is only part of Indian blood, 
but he is a remarkable man intellectually. 

Mr. KrarruL. Do you think that he likes the American people, 
and wants the American people in Mexico and wants them to trade 
with Mexico? . 

Mr. Lixp. Not as interventionists or conquerors, he does not. As 
business men he certainly does, in my judgment. 

Mr. KEarFUL. Have you ever talked to him about his feelings in 
regard to Americans operating in Mexico? 

Mr. Linn. I have. 

Mr. KearruL. What was his expression of sentiment in regard to 
Americans operating in Mexico? 

Mr. Linp. I never heard him express himself adversely at all, but, 
like all Mexicans, he undoubtedly feels that any foreigner operating 
in Mexico should conform to Mexican laws and help bear the burdens 
of taxation and the maintenance of their institutions. 

Mr. Kearrur. It has been testified here by more than one ap- 
parently credible witness that Luis Cabrera stated upon several 
occasions that the Americans had been exploiting the Mexicans long 
enough, and that they ought to be driven out of the country and their 
property taken from them. Did he ever express any such senti- 
ments to vou? 

Mr. Lixo. Not at all; not at all. We discussed the oil situation on 
several occasions, and I never heard him express a sentiment that 
was not entirely cordial to enterprise, and ence investment and 
development, but he always insisted that foreigners operating in 
Mexico should not seek to avoid taxes and the performance of her 
duties the same as was required of Mexican citizens. 

Now, speaking about the oil situation 

Mr. KEARFUL. Just a moment; I want to ask you a question right 
there. Did he take the position that 1t was the custom of Americans 
to avoid their obligations in regard to paying taxes and other require- 
ments of the laws of Mexico? 

Mr. Linn. No; but to protest and object to any regulation, and to 
appeal to the Government and to the State Department. I have 
heard him object to that. 

Mr. Kearrcet. Were you in sympathy with that expression of 
sentiment on his part! 

Mr. Linn. I think that when the citizens of any country go into 
a foreign country, whether for trade, commerce, or industrial develop- 
ment, it is incumbent upon them to observe the laws of that country, 
and to carry the burdens that are properly imposed for the main- 
tenance of Government, the same as the citizens of that country; 
hot to call upon his Government, the Government of his former 
allegiance, frivolously for the purpose of annoying or protesting 
afainst action that does not do violence to our accepted notions of 
nght and wrong. 

Mr. Kranrun. Did you understand that Americans operating in 
Mexico had been in the habit of making frivolous protests to their 
own Government in regard to the way they were treated 4 
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Mr. Lixnp. When you say, ‘‘Americans,” that is broad. I have 
heard complaints that individual Americans caused the Government 
and the authorities a great deal of embarrassment and annoyance by 
objections to reasonable things, and complaints to their own Govern- 
ment. It caused friction and bad feeling. 

The oil situation is very peculiar. We have exactly the same situa- 
tion in our State of Minnesota. Iam referring to the psychology of it, 
not for the purpose of either condemning one side or upholding the 
other; but here the Steel Corporation owns nearly all the iron mines in 
our State—that is, it has leases on them—and that is the bulk of the 
iron ore in the United States. They pay taxes, and they pay very 
large taxes in the aggregate, but there is constant agitation in our 
State for higher taxes. Our people say, “ Why, the Steel Corporation 
is taking away the iron ore, of which we only have one crop; when it is 

one, that is the last of it; and they are leaving us an unsightly, ugly 
kole in the ground, and why should they not contribute liberally 
toward the support of our schools and to create a permanent fund?” 

Now, I am not saying that that attitude on the part of our people 
is always reasonable—not by any means—and, mind you, the Steel 
Corporation is composed of Americans, our own citizens, and still 
there is that prejudice. Now, I imagine that the Mexicans feel the 
same way: “Here, the foreigners are taking the oil out of our soil, 
and they are leaving us the surface destroyéd, black holes in the 
ground, and if we do not get a revenue for the support of our schools 
and for our development, where are we ?” - 

I am not either commending or condemning; I am just speaking of 
the natural pyschology of the situation, that ıt is only human nature 
that the Mexicans should seek to exact some revenue and taxes, just 
the same as our people endeavor to do, and that the oil corporations 
should seek to evade or reduce the taxes just as much as is possible, 
the same as they do in our State. 

There is the situation. 

Mr. KrtarFuL. Do you believe that the oil companies operating in 
Mexico have sought to evade taxes? 

Mr. Linn. Yes; because they have come to me and solicited my 
cooperation. When I say “evade,” I do not mean to evade all the 
taxes, but to escape the additional taxes that were required. When I 
was in Mexico, that is a matter that they took up with me frequently. 

Mr. KEarFUL. Do you know the extent of the taxation and 
whether it amounted to confiscation ? 

Mr. Linp. Well, I guess there have been no confiscatory taxes. 
Whether the taxes exacted have been excessive or not, I do not know, 
and express no judgment. Iam just speaking of the psychology of the 
situation. That is one that inevitably, so long as human nature re- 
mains where it 1s, will cause contention and differences of opinion. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Are you familiar with article 27 of the new consti- 
tution of 1917 in reference to the nationalization of the subsoil ? 

Mr. Linp. Yes; I am. 

Mr. Krearru.. Do you think that the oil companies have any just 
ground of complaint on that score ? 

Mr. Linn. It depends on how it is administered and how you look 
atit. In Mexico, the same as with us, originally, the State owned all 
the minerals. You know, the Government of the United States 
owned all of the minerals, I think, until in the forties Congress released 
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the minerals. We have recently resumed the oil and coal and miner- 
als of that character in the public lands. The State in Mexico owned 
the oil until some time during Diaz’s administration, when Lord 
Cowdray discovered oil. Then they secured an act of the Mexican 
Congress relinquishing the State’s claim to the oil and real property. 
Of course, Lord Cowdray and his organization in Mexico, under Diaz, 
were in position to virtually dictate, and they did dictate to the 
ean Government what they wanted, and they got what they 
wanted. 

For instance, I am very sure that I sent to the State TOA a 
photographic copy of the stock ledger of the Aguila Oil Co. when it 
was organized. I think the capitalization was some 1,300,000 pesos. 
Cowdray and his associates had the bulk of it, but the Mexican secre- 
tary of state, the Mexican secretary of the treasury, and Diaz’s son 
had, I think, 400,000 pesos of the stock of the Mexican Aguila Oil Co. 

Mr. Kearrut. What do you mean when you say that the oil be- 
longed to the State up to the time of Diaz? Do you mean that where 
private property had been erantoa; nevertheless the oil was reserved 
to the State as its property 

Mr. Linp. Yes; just the same as other minerals. You know, on 
any land in Mexico, privately owned, anyone can go and condemn— 
denounce, as they call it—minerals rights. I am correct in that, 
am I not? 

Mr. KEARFUL. I am asking you for your information. 

Mr. Linp. My understanding is that in Mexico to-day, and it 
always has been the law in Mexico, the owner of real property does 
not own the minerals, that they are subject to denunciation by anyone 
who discovered them. Denunciation is what they call the process, 
as | recall. That was true of oil until Cowdray secured that amend- 
ment of the law. Now, as I understand the constitutional provision 
to which you refer simply reinstates the old law with this provision, 
that it shall not apply to land acquired by foreigners during the 
period that the law was in operation, or to lands where oil had been 
eae That is my understanding, but that may be imperfect 
in detail. 

Mr. KearFuuL. Where did you get your information that the law 
of Mexico was that the oil below the surface belonging to private 
owners belonged to the Government ? 

Mr. Linp. Why, that is the Latin law; that is the Code Napoleon; 
and then I have often seen the act quoted by which the Government 
relinquished it. 

Mr. Krearruu. Did you ever hear of a distinction being made 
between oil and coal on the one part and metalliferous minerals on 
the other, as to the reservation of rights to the Government } 

Mr. Linp. Under operation of that law relinquishing 

Mr. KEARFUL. I mean, prior to that law, did it ever come to your 
attention that the reservations that were made in the grants of the 
original titles were purely of certain specified metalliferous minerals 
and that nothing but those specified were reserved? Was that ever 
brought to your attention ? 

Mr. Linp. No. 

(Thereupon, at 12.20 o’clock p. m., a recess was taken until 5 

o'clock p. m.) 
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The hearing was resumed at 5 o’clock p. m. on Tuesday, -\pril 27, 
1920, pursuant to the recess taken at 12.20 o’clock p. m. to-day. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN LIND—Resumed. 


Mr. Krarrut. Did you wish to say something before I resume 
questioning you? 

Mr. Linn. The volume of history that I referred to this morning 
was “Historia de la Conquista de Mejico, by Don Antonio de Solis,’ 

rinted in Paris in 1844. I call your attention to Chapter XVI. 

he first two or three pages of this chapter call attention to the land 
system, the system of taxation that prevails in the Mexican Empire 
under the Montezumas; the different ministers; their sessions from 
time to time resolving questions of peace and war; the organization 
of the nobility and the army; the organization of the courts; the 
administration of justice appealed from the inferior courts to the 
higher courts. 

‘hen it takes up the system of education that prevailed, three 
classes of schools, public schools for the common people, where they 
were taught to read the characters and hieroglyphics which con- 
stituted their writing, and were taught manners and politeness, and 
others were taught trades, and the children of the nobilii were fitted 
for public office and for the army, and some women for vestal virgins, 
and so on. 

I should be very glad if you would let your translator 

Mr. KEaRFUL. Is that book in Spanish ? 

Mr. Linp. It is in Spanish; yes. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you read it in the original ? 

Mr. Linp. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you take the material that you used from the 
original Spanish ? 

Mr. Linp. I did. 

Mr. KEarrut. Translate it? Did you translate it yourself ? 

Mr. Linp. Yes; I can translate this freely, offhand, only it takes 
time. 

Mr. KearruL. Did you know any Spanish when you went to 
Mexico? 

Mr. Linn. Very little. I had read some Italian and of course had 
Latin at school, but the Spanish that I got—and it is only speakin 
broadly, a reading knowledge of Spanish—I acquired in Mexico, ad 
I have kept up my reading since. 

Mr. Kearrut. Mr. Emery, about whom you testified as having a 
plantation that you visited, was a witness here and he told about the 
trip that you made and said that you were not able to converse with 
the natives, but that you had to have an interpreter. 

Mr. Linn. That is true. Later, if a person spoke Spanish to me 
slowly I could follow him or her and very many Mexicans can under- 
stand English if it is spoken slowly and distinctly; but now I can not 
carry on and would not attempt to carry on a conversation, though Í 
can get along traveling and, as I say, read readily. Of course in 
reading, particularly old literature like this, there are idiomatic 
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phrases that I sometimes have to reflect on and perhaps consult the 
dictionary. 

Mr. Krearrut. In your booklet before referred to, you say in one 
place that you mingled with the people a great deal ? 

Mr. Linp. I did. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You do not mean that you conversed with the 
natives in their own language? 

Mr. Lrnp. In a way I did, and still you could not call it conver- 
sation. Now that you have asked me that question, I wish to say 
that I used to take walks around Vera Cruz every afternoon about 
this time of day. You know how the little houses in the outskirts 
are located. Everybody knew me. I am well marked to start with, 
and my mission had been discussed in the press, and the men and the 
women and the children would come up and look at me and bow. I 
would step into the houses, up in the direction of Los Cocos and all 
around. They would come very politely and usually the women of the 
cabin would ask me if I would like coffee, and I always responded 
that it would be very agreeable to have a cup of coffee, and talked a 
little, but not what you could call conversation. 

I used to play with the children a good deal and I pitched pennies 
with the boys sometimes. I just wanted to see how the people lived 
and be on relations of sufficient intimacy so that they would: not run 
at the sight of me. 

The consul, Mr. Canada, was my eyes and ears, too, in many 
instances. We occasionally walked out together and met the people. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you find that your mission caused some hos- 
tility among the people of Mexico ? 

afr. Linp. Yes, and no. Among the official class, the Huertistas 
class, which is the only official class of course that I met there, was 
undoubtedly a feeling of hostility; but I must say that even those 
who are deemed the most hostile politically always treated me with 
courtesy. I never had more kindly or more pleasant treatment 
than I received at the hands of many Mexicans. There were very 
few exceptions. 

The common people, for some reason or other that I can not 
comprehend, simply went out of their way to make it pleasant for 
me. For instance, if you will pardon me—it is illustrative of the 
character and attitude of the people—they would grab my hand 
and sometimes kiss it. That is what I take to be the old sympa- 
thizers of Madero, the liberal element would do that. 

As Consul Canada remembers, Huerta sent down spies, as we 
called them. Whether they were sent down to spy on me or to 

ard me against any accident or any incident that might cause 
riction, I can not say; but those men, when I went about town, 
usually followed me or very often followed me, 40 or 50 rods back, 
and when we got out a ways I would pull out my handkerchief and 
wave to them and they would come up, and sometimes we had a 
glass of beer or a cigar. 

_ Mr. KEARFUL. Your mingling with the people that you mention 
In your book was confined to the suburbs of Vera Cruz ? 

Mr. Linp. Of course I met a great many in Mexico City. Thou- 
sands called on me in the aggregate, and those were passed through 
VeraCruz. There was not a day, I venture to say, during the month 
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that J remained at Vera Cruz that I did not have from 15 to 25 or 
50 callers. May Í ask Consul Canada how my estimate is on that? 

Consul Canapa. There were several every day, Gov. Lind, while 

ou were there, that would come to the office. Í could not say 

ow many. 

Mr. Linp. No; neither can I, but a great many. 

Mr. KEARFUL. On page 25 of your booklet is this statement: 

You have heard a great deal about the hostility of the Mexicans against every- 
thing American. I found no such hostility, except among the class who supported 
Huerta. They hated us. What there is Tett of them hate us now. They Jo not 
hate us as individuals. They hate and dread the influence of our institutions. They 
say contact with the United States, and even with individual Americans, spoils 
the peons— 

Mr. Linp. That is true. 

Mr. KEARFUL (reading): 
and makes rebels of them. Their eyes turn to Europe for trade, for finance, and 
for all intercourse. 

Do you know whether or not the class of people of whom you 
sa Spennue there were the same class that supported Porfirio 

iaz ? 

Mr. Linp. Í can not say how their earlier alignments existed. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You are not able to say that that same condition 
existed in the time of Porfirio Diaz ? 

Mr. Linp. No; I say 1 can not speak of that time. I was not in 
Mexico then. 

Mr. Kearrvut. Did you observe that Huerta failed in any respect 
in his duties and in the protection of American property rights and 
personal rights ? ; 

Mr. Linp. Oh, outside of the City of Mexico there was no safety 
for property or property rights or individuals in Mexico, generally 
speaking. 

Mr. KearFuL. You were not outside of Mexico City except to go 
to Vera Cruz and this one hacienda, were you ? 

Mr. Linp. Oh, yes. I was around on the railroad, but I got my 
reports every day, scores of letters; for instance, delegations came 
to me from all directions, and the Americans, of course, suffered 
and were leaving, a great many of them. 

Mr. Krearruu. You also say on page 25 of the booklet: 


The elimination of Huerta was demanded by the interests of the Mexican people. 


How did you ascertain that ? 

Mr. Linp. The whole attitude of the Huertista government, as I 
judged of the situation, was one of force and repression, and [ felt 
confident then, as { do now and as [ expressed myself this morning, 
that the new ideas of the twentieth century had reached Mexico. 
The people had begun to see, or at least to feel, the injustice that 
had prevailed; the conditions under which they had lived. They 
looked for better things, such as they had seen across the line in the 
United States. There was a sort of French revolution brewing. 

Mr. Kearrut. You mean the ideals that were represented by the 
revolutionists of the north headed by Villa and Carranza ? 

Mr. Lixp. Well, the revolutionary movement in general, north and 
south. It was very strong in Mexico City; it was very strong all 
over, and very active in the north. 
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Mr. Kearrur. Witnesses before the committee have testified 
with practical unanimity that within the territory controlled by 
Huerta life and property were secure. Are .you prepared to say 
that they are incorrect? 

Mr. Linn. If you limit it to the City of Mexico and the portion of 
the territory toward the Gulf, that is probably trve; but within 25 
miles of Mexico City, in the whole State of Morelos and in Oaxaca, 
neither life nor property were safe, nor when you got up to Torreon or 
half way to Torreon. It is the same condition of affairs there, and in 
the great region between Tampico, Mexico, and the Huastica region. 
We had a great deal of trouble, as Consul Canada will remember, 
Papel to the condition of affairs in the Texas land and mining 
istrict. 

Mr. KearruL. The testimony I referred to covers the States of 
Yucatan, Campeche, Chiapas, Oaxaca, Vera Cruz, and all of the 
States up to the northern territory which has been overrun by the 
revolutionists. Were you in any of those States ? 

Mr. Linn. Certainly I was. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You were? l 

Mr. Linp. I was, and all I can say is that my views differ from the 
testimony you state. I will not undertake to argue it. For instance, 
you spoke about Yucatan. Yucatan was in trouble all the time 

uerta had sent down there some of his troops to capture volunteers 
for his army—that is the way they got volunteers for Huerta’s army, 
by capturing them—and the little gunboats that they had Soila 
bring them up to Vera Cruz and there they would come in strings. 
I have counted, from Consul Canada’s window, I think with him at 
my side, a string of volunteers for Huerta’s army who were walking 
in line, with a long rope or cable with loops in it, and a loop thrown 
around the neck of each one in a row, about 2 feet apart. That is 
the way they were marched through the city. 

Mr. KEARrFUL. Who were those people? 

Mr. Linp. They were volunteers for Huerta’s army to fight the 
rebels of the north. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Where and how did he get them? 

Mr. Linn. He got them by capturing them. 

Mr. KEARFuL. Where did you get your information in regard to 
them? Who told you that? 

Mr. Linp. It is common knowledge. I saw them landed and the 
paper were full of it. My attention, I think, was first called to it 
y Consul Canada, who said, “Governor, come here.” He was 
standing at the window. ‘‘Come here and see some of the volunteers 
for the Mexican army.” There was a string of these fellows with 
this rope around their necks, as I have described. 

Mr. KEarRFUL. Consul Canada told you that they were volunteers 
that Huerta had taken from peaceful pursuits? Is that your infor- 
mation ? 

Mr. Lixp. I will not say to what extent of detail he went into, 
but he called my attention to them, and then I made further inquiry 
and verified it, of courso. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Did you know of any instance where Iluerta failed 
to protect the lives and property of Americans in any part of the ter- 
nitory that was not controlled by the revolutionists of the north ? 

Mr. Linn. Yes. 
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Mr. Kearrut. What instances? 

Mr. Linp. In Oaxaca, toward the Isthmus, near Cuernavaca. 
They were streaming through Mexico to Vera Cruz every day. 

Mr. Krarrut. I think the committee would like to have specific 
instances, because we never heard of that before. 

Mr. Linn. This was six or seven years ago, and I can not give you 
names or the dates. These things are reported pretty fully in my 
official reports. I kept no record except the reports that I made to 
the department from day to day. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did vou come to the conclusion upon the informa- 
tion that you obtained that the salvation of Mexico depended upon 
the success of the revolutionary movement instituted by Carranza? 

Mr. Linn. No. I came to the conclusion that the only salvation 
of Mexico depended upon a new régime, in which some of the existing 
abuses would be eradicated, in which the people would be afforded an 
opportunity to attend schools, and in which some of the blessings 
that other peoples enjoyed would be given them to enjoy. I did not 
fee] that Carranza or any individual or any group of individuals could 
bring a millenium in Mexico, nor do I feel now that any man or set 
of men can restore—they can not restore any good conditions because 
the conditions have always been bad, but I do not feel now that any 
individual or any set of men can give the Mexican people ideal con- 
ditions, ideal government, or absolute pence and plenty as the people 
might enjoy in a country as rich as that. It will take decades and 
gencrations for the BEA to develop into self-governing, intelligent 
citizens. 

Mr. KearrFuL. But in the existing condition as you found it, did 
you believe that that movement of Carranza was the first step 
toward that result ? 

Mr. Linn. I did, and I do now. 

Mr. Krarrut. Was it your belief that if that revolutionary move- 
ment failed, that intervention by this country in Mexico would be 
inevitable ? 

Mr. Lino. I think I had that fear, but my conviction was that if 
that revolutionary movement failed it would be followed by another 
until the conditions that inevitably caused revolutions were cured or 
removed at least in part. 

Mr. Kearruu. Have you not often expressed it as your firm con- 
viction and have you not stated it to me that it was Carranza or 
intervention ? 

Mr. Linn. I think I have—I think I have—not Carranza as an 
individual, but he 

Mr. KEARFUL. As typifying a cause? 

Mr. Linn. As typifying a cause, the movement. 

Mr. Kearruc. In reference to the proposition of recognizing Car- 
ranza as the head of the de facto government of Mexico, did you not 
take the position that unless Carranza were recognized intervention 
would be inevitable ? 

Mr. Linp. I think so. I was anxious to see Carranza recognized 
as soon as there was tolerable peace in Mexico, as there was at the 
time he was recognized, for two reasons: I felt that that was the only 
hope in the situation at that time, and I felt also that in view of the 
European war, which had begun, and in which I felt certain we would 
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be involved sooner or later—and I expected it about as early as it 
came—that it was an impending absolute national necessity that we 
should have our flank at peace or as nearly at peace as possible. 

Mr. KearruL. Were those the views of the President 

Mr. Linp. I do not know. 

Mr. Kearrut. Upon the basis of Carranza or intervention, if 
Carranza were now thrown out by the counter revolution would you 
believe that intervention is the only solution ? 

Mr. Linp, No. Whatever happens in Mexico—I am no prophet 
and I am not sufficiently informed to discuss the present situation 
intelligently. In regard to the reports that I see in the papers, I can 
not help being reminded of what Mark Twain said when his attention 
was called to the fact that he was reported dead. He said that the 
report of his death was very much exaggerated. That is what I 
think of these reports. Still, one can not say what may happen in 
Mexico, but whatever happens I should look upon intervention as a 
most unfortunate step for the United States as well as for the Mexican 


eople. : | 
j Mr. KeraArFUL. I can say personally that I very heartily agree with 
you on that point. I wish to ask this question: Your fait in Car- 
ranza and the other leaders of his revolution was founded, was it not, 
upon his acts and the acts of his leaders in the progress of the victo- 
rious march through Mexico and on to Mexico City ? 

Mr. Linp. I wish you would divide that question. You assume 
that I had faith in Villa. 

Mr. KearFrut. No, I said Carranza. 

Mr. Linn. I never had any faith in Villa as a possibility even for 
any executive or administrative position. Villa is essentially an 
intelligent savage. That is the best and the worst you can say of 
him. Carranza as I knew him by reputation and as a result of much 
inquiry at that time, and as better E since has confirmed 
me, I regard him as a very able, and, I think, patriotic man. He is 
strong-minded, opinionated, and, as I said in one of my dispatches, 
pig-headed. 

Mr. KEaARFUL. Villa was Carranza’s principal general in the begin- 
ning of the operations in the north, was he not ! 

Mr. Linp. I do not know. I do not think there were any principal 
generals. I think they all fought together by common consent. 

Mr. KEaRFUL. I mean the main successes in the early stages of the 
revolution were gained by Villa, were they not? 

Mr. Lind. I think many of the military successes were. 

Mr. Kearruv. Did you not regard the turning point of the revolu- 
tion to be the taking of Torreon by Villa? 

Mr. Linp. Well, I think so. I think that is what virtually was the 
beginning of the end. 

Mr. Kearrvuc. I will return to the previous question. Was your 
faith in the revolutionary movement headed by Carranza founded 
upon the action of the army as it marched through Mexico and in its 
triumphal entry into Mexico City? 

Mr. Linp. My faith in the revolutionary movement was founded 
upon the economic and social necessity for the revolutionary move- 
ment. The movements of the army were only evidence of that neces- 
sity for a change in Mexico. 
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Mr. Kearrut. In the fall of 1914 when you wrote the address 
which is published in the booklet referred previously, Mexico City had 
then been in the hands of the constitutionalists for several months. 
Carranza entered Mexico City early in August, 1914. Previously 
other important towns had been taken. On page 22 of the booklet 
you make this statement: 


Mexico has not enjoyed more than eight years of real self-government in the whole 
life of the nation. But here also the indications are promising. 


Mr. Linn. Yes. 

Mr. Krearrut (reading): “The discipline and restraint shown by 
the victorious constitutional armies and their chiefs were most 
creditable and encouraging.” i 

Were you present in any of the cities that were taken by the 
victorious constitutional army ? 

Mr. Linp. No, I was not. 

Mr. Krearrut. You had no opportunity personally to observe their 
actions so as to judge whether they exercised discipline and restraint 
and whether that was creditable and encouraging ? 

Mr. Linp. No, but I still would use that same T when you 
reflect on what occurred by people very much more cultured and 
disciplined, as we supposed, in the late European war. You must 
bear in mind that in the Mexican armies perhaps 90 per cent of the 
soldiers are utterly illiterate and without any civilizing antecedents 
or discipline. When they enter victoriously into a city the size of 
Mexico City or any of the other large cities in the Mexican nation. 
one would naturally expect very great and very flagrant excesses and 
outrages. I have no doubt that there were excesses. 

Mr. KearFfuL. Would you expect that those excesses would be 
committed by the leaders of the army as an example to the men ? 

Mr. Lınp. No; we would not expect it, and still those things hap- 
pee in the war, if the reports that we had from the occupation of 

elgium and northern France are to be believed. 

. KearFut. Do you know Manuel Calero, who was foreign min- 
ister under Madero and afterwards ambassador ? $ 

Mr. Linp. I only know of him. I never met him, but I am familiar 
with his name. 

Mr. KerearFruL. Do you know his reputation as a Mexican of stand- 
ing or not? ° 

Mr. Linn. I do not recall very distinctly, but I have no recollection 
that I heard him spoken of as a vicious man. 

Mr. KEARFUL. He was one of the ardent supporters of Madero and 
is now exiled from the country. 

Mr. Linp. I recall him. He passed through Vera Cruz and was 
conducted to Vera Cruz. I Fecal him now. o; I never heard him 
spoken of except highly. 

Mr. KrarruL. Did you ever read a book written by him in 1916 
entitled ‘‘The Mexican policy of President Woodrow Wilson as it 
appears to a Mexican ?”’ 

r. Linp. I have not read it. 

Mr. KrarrFut. In that book he refers to what occurred in Mexico 
City at the time of the entry of the victorious constitutionalist’s 
a there. 

Mr. Linn. But he was not there. Ile was not an eyewitness. 
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Mr. KearruL. On page 31 of that book he said: 


What happened then is something that the American Government has not dared 
to publish. The few honorable constitutionalists shudder to recall it. The Depart- 
ment of State has in its archives the official information of the outrages committed 
by the so-calle1 constitutionalists in the great capital of Mexico. Never had the 
city suffered such indignities, not evenin the blackest days of our revolutionary life. 
Even the diplomatic representatives of the foreign Governments were robbed by 
the Carranza ‘‘generals”’ and by the mob of ravenous politicians that followed. Even 
the Brazilian minister, official representative of the United States, was robbed. 


Again, on page 78, speaking of the same subject, Mr. Calero says: 


The revolutionists entered a place, and the inhabitants, terrorized, shut them- 
selves up in their houses, concealed their wives and their daughters to save them 
from the lust of those ferocious beasts, and concealed their properties to save them 
from pillage. In the great cities there were customarily acclamations and friendly 
receptions for the victors, inspired more by fear of being considered unfriendly than 
by a legitimate enthusiasm, but nowhere was seen the popular effort to draw from 
that triumph any advantages for the effectiveness of the public liberties. Martial 
law was the form in which the revolutionary authority was exercised. The military 
tribunal, without law, and arbitrary, substituted the civil tribunal; the military 
commander took the place of the municipal council; the military governor that of.the 
civil governor of the State, and the ‘‘first chief” substituted the president of the 
Republic, the Congress, and the Federal courts of justice. 


On page 62 he gives an account of what occurred after the break 
between Villa and Carranza, as follows: 


Those combatants did not appear to fight against their enemies, but against the 
immense pacific population. Everyone who may have followed the changes of this 
drama knows the infinite number of attacks upon the honor of women, upon religion, 
upon property, and upon life. A savage struggle in which the Yaquis, barbarous 
and sanguinary, who formed a part of the hosts of Carranza, the criminals, taken from 
all the prisons, the Mexican Indian, ignorant and avid for blood and rapine, who 
formed the bulk of the combatants, satisfied their instincts of bestial ferocity at the 
expense of 15,000,000 of human beings. 

Hunger and pestilence increased the ravages of war. The military chiefs made 
scandalous fortunes, and what they did not appropriate to themselves was sent to the 
United States to the voracious speculators, who were paid with the bread and tears 
of ne Mexican people for the arms and ammunition which sustained that infernal 
conilict. 

Read the reports of the Red Cross; examine the official data with which the Depart- 
ment of State is stuffed, and it will be seen that while thousands of women and children 
were dving for lack of food, cargoes of corn, beans, of live stock, and all that could 
satisfy hunger went out of the Mexican ports and of the frontier cities to be converted 
into rifles and cartridges, into instruments of destruction. 


Did you ever hear any of those accounts ? 

Mr. Linp. There are undoubtedly instances or occurrences that 
justify an indictment: not such as that. I think that is a very 
extreme, partisan statement even of the excesses that are always 
incident to the advance of a victorious army of that character. 

Mr. Kearrut. You can not say that of your own personal 
knowledge ? | 

Mr. Lino. No; and neither could he, because he was not there 
any more than I was. : 

Mr. KeEarRFvL. Witnesses who have heretofore testifiod before the 
committee were there and substantiated the statement. Are you 
prepared to say they are mistaken ? 

Mr. Lino. No, but I think many of them are prejudiced. 

Mr. Kearrur. Or that they have testified falsely ? 

Mr. Linp. I would not say that they havo testified falsely, but 
the main difference was in the construction that they put upon the 
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incidents happening in times of stress. For instance, Mr. Murray, 
whom you know vory well, who had been a reporter for the New York 
World in Moxico City for years and years, one of the most intelligent 
men that I have known in Mexico, told me some three or four years 
ago, when I met him here in the city of Washington, that what 
astounded him more than anything else was the discretion exorcised 
by these victorious armics that occupied Mexico City from time to 
time. He said even Zapata and his followers did not cause the de- 
vastation nor the hardships that were anticipated. Everybody ex- 
pected that if Zapata and his followers entered Mexico City the whole 
population would be robbed. He said there were instances of that 
character, but on the whole the entry and the occupation was much 
more orderly than he had ever anticipated. He spoke the same way 
about the entrance of the Constitutionalists. 

Mr. Krarrun. It is undoubtedly true that Zapata, when ho en- 
tered Mexico City, surprised evorybody and kept order, and under- 
took to and did return to the owners of property such articles as 
could be found that had been stolen from them by the forces of 
Carranza previous to his evacuation, but I was speaking of the 
Constitutionalist armies. 

Mr. Linp. He was speaking of them also. Ho was an eyewitness 
to all occurrences, and he expressed great surprise that the excesses 
were not greater and worse than they were. 

Mr. KEARFU L. Did you over hear about the occupation of houses 
in Mexico City by Carranza’s generals and the looting of those houses ? 

Mr. Linn. I heard about houses being commandeered for the use 
of the officers in the army. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You understand, as a lawyer, that the word ‘‘com- 
mandeer” means to take property and pay ‘for it, do you not? 

Mr. Linn. Not at the time, not payment at ‘the ‘time. I never 
knew a government or an army to do that except, possibly, out in 
the field whore generals sometimes havo cash. But our Government, 
when it commandeered during the last war, took possession of such 
houses, and such ships, and such instrumentalitios as it required, and 
has not paid for them to-day. 

Mr. Krarrun. Do you understand that was the process followed 
by Carranza and his generals in Mexico City and other places? 

Mr. Lixp. Not in the same orderly way, I do not imagine. You 
ean not judge of the Mexicans by our standards and do thom justice. 
You can not expect that they will carry on a Government or carry 
on activities of any kind in as orderly a way as we would and do. 
That is what I mean. 

Mr. Kearrut. What were the creditable and encouraging acts 
that you had in mind when you wrote the statement referred to ¢ 

Mr. Linp. I can not recall now just what I had in mind when I 
used that language, but the whole situation to me looked promising 
and it has continued to do so until this present unfortunate election- 
ecring contest that is in progress. 

Mr. Kearrun. Do you mean that it was creditable and encouraging 
to you that they did not commit any greater excesses than were 
actually committed? You expected them to 

Mr. Lixp (interrupting). No; I did not expect, but I feared that 
there would be greater excesses than anv committed, and I often 
discussed that with Consul Canada. I will say here that is the fear 
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of the possibility of excesses from any of the armies, I counseled 
with the naval officers and the Army officers, not under instructions 
from Washington but on my own and their initiative, to take pre- 
cautionary steps if anything should happen while I was there to 
prevent any serious conflagration. 

Mr. Krearrun. Did you ever hear about a Mexican historian 
named Francisco Bulnes? 

Mr. Lixp. I think not. I am not familiar with his writings any- 
way, whether I ever heard of him or not. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Heis quite a celebrated historian. Hewrote several 
very illuminating books on Mexican history and his last book is 
entitled, ‘‘The Whole Truth about Mexico.” On page 295 of that 
book he refers to the agrarian problem and the insincerity of the 
revolutionists in promising to the peons division of land. He said: 

And the land holdings, the great land holdings. what of them? The greatest among 
them passed into the hands of the constitutionalists chiefs, to be enjoyed with the 
rights of absolute ownership. What had constituted the great offense against the poor 
had become the great plum of the conquest. All the personal property of the wealthy 
was appropriated by the constitutionalists. Handsome residences, automobiles, 
jewelry. furniture, money. clothes, everything possessed by the aristocrats, and even 
those who were not aristocrats, was taken by the revolutionists, 

Do vou think there is any truth in that statement? 

Mr. Linn. I do not know. 

Mr. KEARFUL. That statement was called to the attention of a 
Mexican who has testified before the committee, a man of very high 
standing in Mexico, who is exiled from that country. 

Mr. Lisp. Who was the man? 

Mr. KEARFUL. He is now engaged in business in New York, and 
his name is Viecente Sanchez Gavito. 

Mr. Lino. I do not know him. 

Mr. KEARFUL. And he confirmed that, as well as the statements 
previously made from the book of Manuel Calero. 

Mr. Linp. Did he give any incidents, dates, haciendas, or houses 
taken? Did he give any data or just mere denunciation ¢ 

Mr. Kearrut. The date has been given by various individual 
witnesses from all parts of Mexico, who have testified before the 
committee. : 

Mr. Linp. Understand me; I can not either affirm or deny the 
truth of alleged indiseretions or trespasses committed by anyone 
in Mexico since the time I was there. 

Mr. Krarrur. This relates to the time of the march of the revolu- 
tion, and what was done upon the taking of cities by the 
constitutionalists. 

Mr. Lixp. The language and tenor of the language indicates that 
it Was written in a controversial, denunciatory spirit, to say the 
least. and while there may be some basis of truth for it, I would 
Want to know the fact. 

Mr. Kearrun. As F said before, many witnesses from all parts of 
Mexico have testified in detail, giving dates, names of pied: 
description of property, ete., fully substantiating the general state- 
ment. Are you prepared to say that testimony is mistaken or false ? 

Mr. Lixp. I am not saying that anyone’s testimony that I have 
not heard and that purports to be about facts of which I have no 
knowledge is either true or false. I am not here to prosecute or 
persecute or defend anybody. 
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Mr. Kearrur. This booklet of yours containing statements re- 
ferred to was published in Minneapolis, as I remember, late in the 
year 1914 and at that time was quite widely distributed. I know 
I got a copy. 

Mr. Linn. No, it was not widely distributed. It has never been 
distributed. 

Mr. Kearrur. You say it has never been distributed 2 

Mr. Lixp. No, sir. Individuals have written to Mr. Edgar for 
copies. There were only 300 printed in all. 

Mr. Kearrur.. For your information 1 will state that a telegram 
was sent to The Bellman at Minneapolis requesting two copies to 
be sent to a certain gentleman, and also that the bill be sent with 
them. The copies were immediately sent, together with a letter 
stating that there was no charge. This occurred within the last 
few days. 

Mr. Linn. Mr. Edgar is a very prominent. publisher and a friend 
of mine, a personal friend of mine. He printed this without my 
knowledge and without any request on my part that it be printed. 
He used the same type and print that was used in The Bellman, and 
struck off these copies, I think 300. He sent 50 or 75 or possibly 
more to my office and they are there vet in my office except occasion- 
ally people who have read The Bellman or heard about the address 
wrote to me and asked for a copy and I have sent it out. It has 
never been distributed and never circulated except as I have explained. 

Mr. Kearrecei. The publication and distribution of this pamphlet 
was done at the expense of the gentleman you mentioned ? 

Mr. Linn. Wholly. 

Mr. Kearrut. What did you do while you were in Vera Cruz 
by way of aiding the revolutionists of the north to triumph over 
Huerta ? 

Mr. Lixp. Not a thing, not a thing. I never corresponded with 
one. I refused to correspond with any except my official corre- 
spondence in regard to police matters. 

Mr. Krearrut. Did you have any Pores ponecnce with any repre- 
sentatives of Zapata in the city of Moreles? 

Mr. Linp. No; except one rather ludicrous incident which annoyed 
me quite a little and I think Consul Canada more. That occurred 
a week or so before I left Vera Cruz. 

A gentleman by the name of Hall, who had been at Cuernavaca 
for a good many years, a New England man originally, but a Mormon, 
who had gone to Cuernavaca from Utah, brought to me at Vera 
Cruz a letter from Consul General Shanklin, commending to me in 
very positive terms a Col. Martinez, who was very much interested 
in the Zapatista movement and purported to represent Zapata. 
I asked Mr. Hall about the matter. I said, “I can not see this man 
if he wants anything that I could not grant him or that would be 
embarrassing to our Government.” He insisted that he was a very, 
very able man, and very discreet, and that he wanted help for the 
Zapatistas. 

Then Mr. Tall told the most heartrending story about the con- 
dition of the poor Zapatistas in the neighborhood of Cuernavaca and 
west. He said they were starving, many of them had been wounded, 
they were actually rotting, as he put it. There was the most horrible 
condition that he had ever seen or that anyone had known, he said. 
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Thev had been at war with the Huerta soldiers and I guess with the 
Madero soldiers earlier for three or four years. They were a helpless, 
ignorant mass of people. 

He told me the most heartrending story that I ever listened to 
about their condition and said this colonel was coming with a com- 
munication from Shanklin for their relief. 

Mr. Krarruu. This was Arnold Shanklin, the consul general at 
Mexico City ? 

Mr. Linp. Yes, in whom I had implicit confidence and had known 
and always have had. Whether the colonel came before I left Vera 
Cruz I do not recall now. May I ask Consul Canada? I think his 
recollection is more accurate. 

Had he arrived at Vera Cruz before I left or did he arrive the 
same day ? | 

Mr. Canapa. He arrived in the evening after you had gone on 
board ship. 

Mr. Linp. And did I not come ashore? 
oa Canapa. He got out there the next morning and saw you on 
the ship. 

Mr. Lisi That was it. He said he brought a power of attorne 
from Zapata and showed it to me and I think I have it yet. I sar 
“What do you want?” He wanted help. I said, “What kind of 
help do you want?” He wanted $50,000. I said, “Sir, that is 
absurd. Mr. Hall told me about the deplorable condition of these 
people and if there is anything I can do, especially now since I am 
34 to Washington, I shall call on the Red Cross authorities in 

ashington just the minute I reach the city, and if any relief can be 
given you in any way of medicine or supplies, bandages, or food, if 
it can be conveyed to you, I will.do every S my power.” 

He wanted money. I said, “It is absurd. If I had it at my dis- 
posal I would not give it to you and could not give it to you, and I 
am very sure that our Government would not pay out a penny. 
But as a matter of humanity and charity, if these supplies can be 
conveyed to the unfortunate Zapatistas, that will be done.” 

Mr. Hall came with me to Washington and then I turned him over 
to Senator Smoot. I called on Senator Smoot to find out whether 
Hall was a reputable, reliable man, because if I secured supplies and 
relief for him it was expected that he might be able to convey it to 
them. I went to see the Red Cross and got a promise of supplies 
and medicine and I was told that an order might be issued on one of 
the ship’s commissaries for supplies if we could be satisfied that they 
would be conveyed to the poor people. 

Then this man Col. Martinez commenced to cable for money. I 
ak cabled to him that it was absurd, and I either wrote or cabled 
to Consul Canada to get rid of him, and I guess he did and with 
some trouble, just how I do not recall. That is that incident. 

ee Of what was this Col. Martinez, a colonel—in whose 
arm 

Mr. Linp. I do not know what he was colonel of. 

Mr. KearFut. Was it not understood that he was a colonel in 
Huerta’s army ? 

Mr. Linp. No; that was not my understanding. My under- 
standing was, so far as I had any understanding or have any recol- 
lection, was that he was a lawyer in Mexico City, who had had some 
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matters for Zapata and had his confidence. Since then or shortly 

after this incident I came to the conclusion that he was a spy sent 

by Blanquet to Vera Cruz—I do not know what for, but for some 

el of his. That is simply a supposition on my part. I do not 
now. 

Mr. KrearFut. If he was an officer in Huerta’s army you did not 
know it? 

Mr. Linn. I did not know it. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Do you remember that Arnold Shanklin sent to 

ou a secret code to be used, in which this man Martinez was to be 
koan as Brady, and Hall was to be known as Clark, and Shanklin 
was to be known as Paz, and Zapata as Dix, and yourself as Juarez? 

Mr. Lıxp. Now that you speak of it, I think that there was a note 
of that character sent to me. I had forgotten all about it. 

Mr. KEarFuL. What was your understanding for the necessity for 
that secrecy ? 

Mr. Linp. None of this occurred at my suggestion and with my 
knowledge, and I could not comprehend it, and of course when a 
man suggested money then I suspected at once that he was a fake, 
and I think I told Mr. Canada before I left that that fellow was a 
fake, but I would look into it and verify it further through Mr. Hall. 

What deceived me was that Mr. Hall himself impressed me as a 
kind-hearted, honest man, and he is certainly a plausible man and 
I have no reason now to say that he was not all of that, but then 
Senator Smoot spoke highly of the man. But of course when I 
found that it was money that he wanted, that ended it. 

Mr. KrarruL. In a letter signed by Arnold Shanklin and sent to 
you inclosing this code ky 

Mr. Linp (interrupting). Let me correct that. I have no memory 
now whether any code was suggested by Mr. Shanklin, whether that 
was his suggestion or Hall’s suggestion, or what source it came, but 
your speaking about it reminds me that there was something of 
that character. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you remember receiving a letter from Arnold 
Shanklin inclosing this code or key to the code, and containing this 
statement: 

From most reliable sources I learn that the Zapatistas have taken other principal 

laces in the south, and that they are attacking Cuernavaca almost daily. One dav 
ast week they came so close to Cuernavaca and in such numbers that the Federals 
had to use rapid firing guns and cannon. I might have put it better by saving that 
they were close enough for the Federals to use to advantage such means of defense. 

Mr. Linp. I have no recollection of that letter, not the slightest. 
I doubt very much whether it came to me. But the coming of this 
man, Whatever may have been the object of Hall’s coming, never had 
any military significance from my standpoint. The only thought 
that I had in my mind, aside from the desire to alleviate the terrible 
human suffering that he detailed, was that if we could get in touch 
with some of those rude warring elements in that section in this 
manner, perhaps, when the time came it might be possible for our 
Government to exercise a persuasive influence for peace and recon- 
ciliation with the rest of the Mexican people. That did run through 
my mind, and was a consideration on my part, I think, in addition 
to the response to the humanitarian call. 
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Mr. KEAaRFUL. Perhaps this may refresh your recollection 

Mr. Lixp (interrupting). Pardon me for asking the question, but 
have vou anything that I wrote? I think I wrote Shanklin a note 
in regard to the matter. Í 

Mr. KearFuL. I have not any communication from you to Shank- 
lin. but I was going to call your attention to another paragraph in 
Shanklin’s letter to you. 

Referring to the person who delivered the letter he said: 

Further he will bring to you a mere of paper on which I have written the figures 


1, 2, 3, 4, and the letters A, B, C, D, the letters being under the figures. I have torn 
the paper across so that the tear is across the figure 2 and the letter C. 


Mr. Linp. I never saw that letter. 
Mr. Kearru. He says further: 


I send herewith the other part of that paper. 


Mr. Linp. I never saw that letter. If that letter was written for 
me, it must have arrived at Vera Cruz after I left. I never saw that. 
My memory is pretty distinct. If I had ever seen that communica- 
tion I would recall it. | 

Mr. Kearruv. Further he said: 

I also inclose a new code prepared by Hall. As it gives a new code name for each, 
Hall = Zapata, we will hereafter use the names for them as they appear on this 
hew code, 

Mr. Linp. That indicates that my recollection is correct. I never 
saw that letter, and it never came to my knowledge or reached me, 
but when you spoke about code, I know there was a suggestion from 
some source about the use of code words. 

Mr. KEaRFUL. He speals here of a new code, as if there had been 
a code in use before. 

Mr. Linn. A code had been suggested, and I told you a moment 
avo. hut that communication I never saw. 

Mr. KearFu. To refresh your recollection in that respect, I will 
ask if vou remember a letter signed by you, directed to Consul 
Canada. in which you said: 

I hand you herewith—— 


Mr. Linp. May I see it or are you reading the whole of it? 
Mr. KEARFUL. I am reading this part of it. 

Mr. Lrnp. * would like to see the whole of it. 

Mr. Kearrut (reading): 


I give you herewith the key, of which I have duplicates. In any communications 
with Mr. Shanklin or myself, use the code words indicated. Mr. S. Brady will 


Mr. Lixp. Which was the code name for Col. Martinez 


will leave on the train to-night. He must be received at the consulate ag a fugitive 
li he desires, and it is my wish that he he provided accommodations on one of the 
warships at the earliest moment so as torelieve the consulate. He desires to go to the 
United States. If heisshort of funds the consul may advance him $150 gold and charge 
tomy account. Itis hg? Arn! advert that he be kept safely as he would undoubtedly 
he executed if caught. is identification is given in the letter from Mr. Shanklin, 
which I have herewith. Also he will present the other half of the slip attached to the 
sey, 

Does that indicate to you that the letter previously called to your 
attention had been received by vou? 

Mr. Linp. As ` said before, I have no recollection of that, but I do 
recollect —may ' see the balance of that letter—! do recollect some- 
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thing about code words suggested by Shanklin. [After examining 
letter:] That is not what you read before. 

Mr. Kearrut. “I give you herewith the key” ? 

This is a letter or purports to be a copy of a letter signed by you. 

Mr. Linp. But you read us some letter of mine something besides 
this, did vou not? i 

Mr. KtARFUL. No, sir. 

Mr. Linn. ? think there is no question but that I wrote a letter like 
this to Mr. Canada. As I said, the whole thing came up in a hurry 
and I was leaving. This letter reads: 

The Mr. Hall referred to in the key is a Mormon elder, who called on me a week or 


10 days ago, and is a thoroughly trustworthy man. 1 expect that Brady will arrive 
to-night. If not, these directions will suffice. 


Then I add here: 


Generally, during my absence or until you hear from me to the contrary, I would 
suggest the following: 

lhat Consul Canada forward to the State Department, under his signature, such 
information from time to time as to him seems proper. Any confidential matter that 
he thinks might be handled through me to better advantage than to go on the files 
of the State Department he can forward in code to me addressed in care of the Depart- 
ment of State. I will then have the message decoded for my use. ‘This is merely 
by way of suggestion, as I know Mr. Canada’s good judgment will dictate the proper 
action to be taken in all cases. 


Mr. Kearruc. Governor, you have a distinct recollection, have 
you, that your own dealings with Hall and Martinez were in reference 
to supplying food and provisions for suffering Zapatistas ? 

Mr. Linp. No. ! did not know what they wanted. I wanted to 
learn what they had to suggest. T was willing, the men having come 
so highly recommended or vouched for rather by Shanklin, and I 
wanted to find out. You see, when I wrote this [ had not seen the 
man, I had not been in touch with him, and when I did learn what 
his mission was, that was the end of it. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you have apy dealings with this gentleman 
looking to assistance for the Zapatistas to enter Mexico City and 
overthrow luerta ? 

Mr. Lrnp. No, sir; never. 

Mr. KEARFUL. 1 will call your attention to what purports to bea 
copy of a telegram sent by you to the State Department on April 6, 
1914. 

Mr. Linn. { will not discuss any telegram that I may have sent to 
the State Department. The original of every telegram that I sent 
to the State Department is undoubtedly there, and 1 will join with 
you in calling for any telegrams or communications of mine that you 
may wish to see. 

Mr. Kearruu. That is very good of you, and we will take advan- 
tage of that. But I wish to call your attention to this, in order to re- 
fresh your recollection, if possible, in regard to the dealings you had 
with Arnold Shanklin and Hall and Martinez. 


Since cabling last night I have received additional information and feel absolutely 
certain in my own mind that it is vital to the situation in the South and to the paciti- 
cation of that section that the gentleman now in the consulate be taken care of. I 
earnestly urce that it be done and that specific directions be given for the admiral in 
the premises. The people represented by this man are giving full protection to all 
foreigners. 

There isa fight on at Tampico. An attack in force was made last night. Mr. Hall, 
whom I mentioned in my last night’s telegram and who came down from Mexico 
City yesterday, reports a regular reign of terror. 
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Does that bring to your mind any other relationship than that of 
supplying the Zapatistas with provisions ? 

Mr. Linp. There was no other, and no other in view. I say there 
it is for the pacification. There were excesses reported from all 
sides, Tampico and elsewhere, and of course my hope, in so far as [ 
I have reflected upon it, as I said a moment ago, was that if we 
could get in touch with the Zapatistas and possibly restrain or 
exercise an influence to restrain their excesses, 1t would be desirable. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You regarded the exercise of something to restrain 
Huerta as being most desirable, did you not ? 

Mr. Linp. What do you mean ? 
et KEARFUL. I mean to put Huerta out of the presidency of 
Mexico. . 

Mr. Linp. No, sir—oh, at that time I had become satisfied that it 
was only a matter of weeks, hardly months, that he would be elimi- 
nated, not that I was attempting to do anything to bring it about, but 
I knew it was inevitable and 1 did want to take any precautions that 
we could so that when the collapse came we could exercise some 
ameliorating influence. I felt that if we could get in touch with the 
Zapatistas along the lines that [ indicated a month ago—and 1. think 
I discussed it with Consul Canada—it would be very desirable. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You thought that Zapata and his forces would be 
the important factor in bringing about the downfall of Huerta? 

Mr. Pian: Not at all. What ' feared was that they would be a 
firebrand and perhaps when the thing broke indulge in excesses that 
would be savage and brutal. 7 confess that 1 was as much surprised 
as anyone when I heard about their comparatively peaceful entry 
into Mexico City. 4 apprehended more menace to life and property, 
and everything that calls for possession from the Zapatistas when 
the break came than from any other source, and it was with that in 
view that I had discussed the matter with our military attaché and 
with Consul Canada, and with naval officers, what we might and 
could do to protect Mexico City in that emergency. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You were aware that Martinez was a colonel in 
Huerta’s army, if he was? 

Mr. Linp. l was not. 

Mr. KEARFUL. In order to refresh your recollection on that point, 
I will refer to what purports to be a copy of a telegram sent by you 
to Secretary Bryan in explanation of the previous one to which I 
have just referred: 

The Mexican referred to in my recent letter and telegrams sought asylum in the 
consulate to-night. He did not come at my suggestion or with my knowledge. He 
I undoubtedly in imminent danger. Hall came with him. I am informed that he 
holds an honorary commission of colonel in the army but not under pay. Admiral 
Fletcher is of opinion that the facts do not justify asylum. What do you direct? 

Does that refresh your recollection as to the point about him being 
a colonel in Huerta’s army ? 

Mr. Linp. No; but I have no recollection that I ever looked upon 
him as—I knew nothing about the man. That evidently is a copy 
of a dispatch that I sent because it is my language, but that is 
absolutely all the recollection that I have. I had never heard of 
the man until the last day or two that I was in Vera Cruz, when this 
man Hall came to me and detailed the terrible situation of the 
Zapatistas. 
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Mr. KearFun. Who was Hall? What was his mission in Mexico? 

Mr. Linp. I have not seen him since that period. My recollec- 
tion is thatehe lived in Mexico a great many years. As I said, he 
was a Morman elder, and I think there was a Mormon settlement at 
Cuernavaca at one time, of which he was a member. Anyway, he 
kept a hotel that had been frequented by Americans and the Mexicans 
at Cuernavaca for a great many years. He was an honest-looking 
prepossessing, kindly old man and impressed me as very sincere and 
very desirous to help the poor Zapatistas. 

Mr. KrearFrut. Did he present to you any credential from Secre- 
tary Bryan? 

Mr. Linp. No. 

Mr. KearFut. He did not claim to be a representative of the State 
Department ? 

Mr. Linp. Not at all. The only thing he presented to me was the 
letter from Shanklin, the letter of introduction. The contents of 
that letter I do not recall. Oh, no; he never purported to know or 
represent Mr. Bryan, and I do not recall that he ever spoke of Mr. 
Bryan as knowing him. l 

Mr. KEaRFUL. Mr. George S. Carothers, whom you know, testified 
before the committee that this same man Hall claimed to be a repre- 
sentative of the State Department assigned to Zapata in the same 
manner that he, Carothers, was assigned to Villa and Silliman to 
Carranza. Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Linp. No; I am free to say that I take any statement that 
that gentleman makes with a grain of salt. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You pelared | to Mr. Murray as having given you 
some facts about what has occurred in Mexico. Do you mean 
Robert H. Murray ? 

Mr. Linp. I do—no, not detailed facts, but I remember very dis- 
tinctly asking him about what occurred and he expressed to me 
great surprise at the excesses and disturbances that were in existence. 

Mr. KEarRFuUL. Do you remember that this same Robert H. Murray 
wrote a series of articles which were published in Harper’s Weekly, 
in which he very bitterly attacked the character and official acts of 
Ambassador Henry Lane Wilson ? 

Mr. Linp. I never saw those articles. I saw one of them, I think, 
but I never read or saw them. You see, I was West at home when 
they were published. I heard about them later and tried to get a 
copy at one time, but did not succeed. 

r. KEARFUL. In those articles Robert H. Murray charged Ambas- 
sador Wilson with having been in the conspiracy with Huerta to 
overthrow Madero and that the assassination of Madero was with his 
knowledge and approval. That was it in substance. Do you 
remember something about that? 

Mr. Linp. No; I do not. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you remember that immediately after the last 
installment of this article was printed, Harper’s Weekly suspended 
ae a Henry Lane Wilson brought suit for libel against Norman 

apgood ? 

Mr Linp. I do not know anything aboutit. I did hear about that 
libel suit having been brought. 

Mr. KeEarFUL. Did you hear the result of it? 

Mr. Linp. No; I did not. 
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Mr. Kearru.. You never heard that Norman Hapgood confessed 


jucement 
Mr. Linp. No; I never heard it. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Did you ever have occasion to make similar charges 
against Ambassador Wilson ? 

Mr. Linn. No, sir; I never did. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You do have knowledge that you were reported in 
the newspapers to have made such charges against him,? 

Mr. Linp. No; not similar charges to that. I do not recall what 
the newspaper report was, but it was not such as you have read. 
But really, what has that to do with this inquiry, Mr. Kearful. 
I mean any possible controversy that may have existed between 
Mr. Wilson and myself? It is not my purpose to comment on any- 
thing that he has done, and newspaper reports of what I may have 
said about him or he may have said about me are really immaterial 
to this inquiry and I would very much prefer that you would not 
question me about those things. 

Mr. Kearrut. The charge against our ambassador to Mexico 
was that he was concerned in the oyerthrow of the existing Govern- 
ment and had knowledge and consented to the assassination of the 
president of the country, bears very strongly upon the attitude 
peeks of the administration and ee upon the position taken 

y the administration toward Ambassador Wilson and his reports 
of the situation, ultimately bearing upon the policy that was adopted 
and followed in Mexico. | 

Mr. Lind. I do not care to discuss Mr. Wilson or his official acts 
or to pass judgment upon anything that he may have said or done. 
I must respectfully decline. , 

Mr. KEARFUL. It was reported in the newspapers of Minneapolis, 
or a newspaper of Minneapolis, on November 21, 1915, that you had 
made a speech in which you were quoted as saying that ‘‘Madero was 
murdered by Huerta with the knowledge and consent of Henry Lane 
Wilson, the United States Ambassador.” Do you remember that ? 

Mr. Linp. I told you I remembered that and that the report was 
inaccurate. I made no such statement. But I do not care to discuss 
that question, and out of justice to Mr. Wilson, who is not here, and 
myself, I must decline, because I do not think it pertinent to any- 
thing that the committee is investigating. : 

Mr. Kearrut. Mr. Wilson testified before the committee that you 
were reported to have made such a statement and that you dis- ` 
Seb it, that you gave him a letter of disavowal under threat of a 

awsult. 

Mr. Linp. No; I did not disavow the statement that I made, but 
I disavowed making a statement as reported. Really I do not see 
how that throws any light upon the subject, what Mr. Wilson may 
think of me or what views I may have of him or might have had in 


se to him. 

. Kearru. Did you believe Henry Lane Wilson was in any way 
concerned with the plot to overthrow Madero or had any knowledge 
of or consented to his assassination ? 

Mr. Linn. I prefer not to discuss that. : 

Mr. KearFu.. It has been reported that that was very firmly fixed 
as a fact in the mind of President Wilson, and if so it would be a very 
unfortunate thing, if not true, I therefore ask you whether you believed 
that report? i 
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Mr. Linp. Would it not be better to ask the President as to his 
opinions than to try to get at his opinions by asking me? 

Mr. KEARFUL. I am asking your opinion basnuses = 

Mr. Linno (interrupting). My opinion is utterly immaterial. 

Mr. KearruL. You are a witness before the committee and Presi- 
dent Wilson can not be summoned. 

Mr. Linn. I shall decline to discuss Ambassador Wilson or his 
official acts. They are a matter of record in the State Department. 
They speak for themselves. I have never made a statement con- 
cerning Ambassador Wilson that was not based upon his own language 
and his own reports, and do not intend to. 

Mr. KEarFuL. In the Minneapolis paper of March 10, 1916, you 
were reported to have declared that ihe Columbus raid by Villa was 
“undoubtedly inspired and financed by interests’? in the United 
States. Did you make any such statement as that? 

Mr. Linp. When was that statement ? 

Mr. KearFuL. March 10, 1916. 

Mr. Linn. I have no recollection of it. What paper does it purport 
to have appeared in ? : 

Mr. KEARFUL. I have only a memorandum of the dispatch from 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. Linp. I have no recollection of making any such statement. 

Mr. KEAaRFUL. You remember the Columbus raid by Villa? 

Mr. Lind. Oh, yes. | | 

Mr. KEARFUL. You never did think, did you, that it was inspired 
and financed by interests in the United States? 

Mr. Linp. Not the raid as such, but I do think that a great deal of 
activity hostile to the Mexican Government has been inspired and 
financed directly and indirectly from this side. 

Mr. KEAaRFUL. The hostility toward the Mexican Government rep- 
resented by Huerta was inspired also from this side, was it not? 

Mr. Linn. Probably. 

Mr. Kearrut. It was assisted from this side, was it not? 

Mr. Linn. Not that I have ever heard of. . 

Mr. Kearrut. Was it not officially assisted from this side? 

Mr. Linp. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. KrarruL. Do you remember what is known as the Niagara 
conference ? 

Mr. Linn. I knew nothing about that conference. 

Mr. Kearrvu. I simply call that to your memory as an historical 
event. 

Mr. Linp. Yes, I remember it. 

Mr. Kearrer., Do you remember the incident of the ship known: 
as the Antilla, which sailed from this country for Tampico with 
munitions of war for the constitutionalists at that time? 

Mr. Linp. I do not. I never heard of it. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you remember the circumstance that while the 
Niagara conference was in progress, which was g conference between 
representatives of Huerta and representatives of this Government, it 
was agreed by our administration that no arms or ammunition would 
be sent or allowed to be sent from this country to the enemies 0 
Huerta while the negotiations were in progress? Do you remember 
that cireumstence ? | i 
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Mr. Lixp. No, sir; I do not. I do not recall that I ever heard of 
it rf it was a fact. | 

Mr. Krarrun. Do you recall the fact that an embargo was placed 
upon the shipment of arms and ammunition to Mexico under author- 
itv of Congress ? 

Mr. Linp. There were embargoes placed, but when or for what 
length of time I have no recolloction. I think the document. to 
which I called your attention this morning indicates that the Presi- 
dent proposed to take that action, but when that embargo was 
actually announced and whether or when it went into effect, or 
whether or when it was vacated, I have no knowledge. 

Mr. Kearrvu. In tre President’s address to which vou have just 
referred he said: | | 

I deem it my duty to exercise the authority conferred upon me by the law of March 
14, 1912, to see to it that neither side to the struggle now going on in Mexico receive 
any assistance from this eide of the border. Ishall follow the best practices of nations 


in the matter of neutrality by forbidding the exportation of arms or muniticns of 
war of any kind from the United States to any part of the Republic of Mexico, a pelicy 
# * *  - 


suggested by several interesting precedents. 


Do you know whether that declaration was scrupulously followed ? 

Mr. Lixp. Ido not. I have no knowledge of the embargo or of its 
execution. 

Mr. KEarFuL. Did you personally give any assurance to the con- 
stitutionalists or advise them how to evede the embargo that was 
lnid by the President ? 

Mr. Linn. I did not. 

Mr. KearFrvi. Do you remember that this Nisgara conference was 
after June, 1914? 

Mr. Linn. About that time. I do not remember the date. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you remember that in June, 1914, the New 
York Herald published a series of articles beginning with what was 
known as the Hopkins letters ? | 

Mr. Linp. No; I do not. 

Mr. Kearruv. In the New York Herald of June 30, 1914, was 
published a facsimile letter addressed to Carranza by Mr. Tope 
in which he makes this statement, his letter being dated May 8, 
1914: 


Mr. Lind told me recently, and as he has subsequently intimated to Mr. Villareal, 
that in case it was found impracticable to permit the exportation of war material that 
vou should arrange to export such as was needed from some port on the Gulf, preferably 

obile or Pensacola. in small vessels to Cuba, which upon their arrival at some port 
on that island might alter their course to the mouth of the Rio Bravo. I have dis- 
cused the matter with Mr. Santiago Winfield, who knows the country in that locality 
and who informs me that large schooners or steamers of moderate size can approach 
within half a mile of a place called © Barril,” a few miles south of the OA of the 
river, where the cargo could be easily landed in launches. Mr. Lind assured me very 
positively that there would be no interference whatsoever with shipments made in 
this way. and in case Tampico is not taken I respectfully invite vour special attention 
to the matter. 


Mr. Linn. I never had any such conversation with the gentleman. 
I wish to say further that the first davs after my arrival in Washington 
on my return from Mexico Mr. Brvan cautioned me that I should 
have no intercourse with this gentleman, that he had been superseded 
as representing the constitutionalists’ cause in the city of Washington, 
and stating that he had refused to have any intercourse with him and 
the department, and I scrupulously observed that suggestion. 
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Mr. Krearrut. He had been superseded by Mr. Charles A. Douglas? 

Mr. Linn. Yes, that is my understanding. 

Mr. Kearrut. Mr. Bryan was having intercourse with the repre- 
sentative of Carranza and expected you to do the same. Is that 
true ? 

Mr. Lixnp. No. He suggested to me that if I had any information 
that could be of service to Mr. Douglas, if I could make any suggestions 
to Mr. Douglas that would induce the Carrancistas element to partici- 

ate in the conference, he would be glad if I would cooperate with 
Dee in that behalf, and he fixed a time, as I recall it, for Mr. 
Douglas to call on me and I had several conferences with Mr. Douglas 
and we strove to induce all the constitutionalists, as they were 
represented here, to participate in that conference. 

Mr. Kearrut. But Mr. Hopkins’s statement in the letter just re- 
ferred to with reference to your suggestion and advice was absolutely 
untrue ? . 

Mr. Linp. It is untrue. 

Mr. Krarrut. Do you know Mr. W. F. Buckley ? 

Mr. Lixp. Your former partner in New Mexico? 

Mr. Krarrut. No. I was associated with him, but he was not my 
partner. 

Mr. Linn. I think I met him once, possibly more times, but I have 
no distinct recollection of him. I recollect the name. 

Mr. Kearrut. He testified before the committee and related the 
incident of the boat Antilla that I referred to a moment ago. Do you 
remember meeting him here at the time of the Niagara conference ? 

Mr. Linp. I can not say. 

Mr. KEAaRFUL. You were here at that time? 

Mr. Linpv. I was there at that time. : 

Mr. Kearrut. In consultation with Mr. Douglas and Mr. Bryan? 

Mr. Linp. Yes. 

Mr. KEARFUL. He said on page 793 of his testimony: 

Mr. Lind stated generally that while no more Antilla incidents would occur, the 
revoluntionaries had arranged to get all the arms and ammunition they wanted; that 
this would be accomplished by having ships take out their papers to Habana and then 
go to Tampico; and that the American Government had consented to the evasion. 
I immediately called on Mr. Bryan and asked him if this were true, and he stated 
that it was. Mr. Bryan stated that these ships would take out papers to Habana, 
and that the American Government would have no official knoe ledgs that they were 
going to Tampico: that if. after they got out in the Gulf, they diverted their course, 
the American Government would have nothing to do with it. or, as Mr. Bryan insisted, 
the American Government would have no oflicial knowledge. 


Mr. Linp. Of course I can not say what Mr. Bryan said. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Can you say about what you said ? 

Mr. Linn. I certainly never made any such suggestion myself. I 
recall that there was talk, whether by Mr. Buckley or some one else, 
and my attention about that time was called to a scheme of that 
character. JI recall that. 

Mr. Kearruv. Do you know whether that scheme was carried out ? 

Mr. Linp. I do not. 

Mr. KearruL. Mr. Buckley goes on further to testify as follows: 

Mr. Lind’s and Mr. Bryan’s words were made good. On June 6a million cartridges 
were shipped on the steamship Sunshine from Galveston to Tampico. Thereafter the 
schooners Sunshine, Grampus, and Susan made six trips from Galveston to Tampico, 
each time carrying shipments of war materials to the Carranza revolutionaries: all 


these boats, accerding to the speech of Representative Rogers, previously referred to, 
were consigned to Habana, but “by stress of weather they were blown to Tampico.’’ 
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Mr. Linp. I have absolutely no knowledge of any of that. 

Mr. Krearru.. No knowledge of any of-this matter ? 

Mr. Linn. No, sir; but I do not deny that I heard rumors, either 
about that time or afterwards, that some such scheme had been 
worked or planned by the constitutionalists. 

Mr. Kearrvu. Do you know an attorney who formerly was located 
in Mexco City named Burton W. Wilson ? 

Mr. Linn. I know a Wilson, but I do not recall his initials. He is 
a gentleman who was pretty closely associated with that Jew banker, 
whose name I do not recall. 

Mr. Krearru.. Do you mean Emil Beck? 

Mr. Linp. Yes. 

Mr. KEarFuL. That is the same man. I did not know that Beck 
was a Jew, however. 

Mr. Linp. That is the understanding that I had. It may be that 
_I am mistaken. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you remember meeting this lawyer, Burton 
Wilson, in Washington ? 

Mr. Linp. I remember meeting him, I think, in the Willard Hotel; 
but the time I can not fix. 

Mr. Kearrut. Was it about the time that the question of the 
recognition of Carranza was being agitated ? 7 

Mr. Linp. I should not be surprised. 

Mr. KearFuu. About the time that the Pan-American conference 
was sitting ? 

Mr. Linn. I can not say, but I recollect very distinctly meeting 
Mr. Wilson. I knew him rather pleasantly in Mexico—slightly, of 
course. 

Mr. KearFrut. Do you remember that there was a conference ` 
called by this Government in conjunction with six South American 
countries, called the A, B, C, and B, U, G, conference? 

Mr. Linn. Certainly. 

Mr. KEaRFUL. That shortly following the close of that conference 
or at the close of that conference Carranza was recognized as de 
facto head of the Mexican Government ? 

Mr. Linp. I do not remember the date now, but I know that he was 
recognized subsequent to that time. 

Mr. KEarRFuL. You do remember having a conversation with 
Burton Wilson at the Willard Hotel about that time? 

Mr. Linp. I remember meeting him. I do not remember the 
topic of our conversation. I remember very distinctly meeting 
Wilson because I was glad to see him. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you meet Mr. Buckley at the same time that 
you met Mr. Wilson ? 

Mr. Linp. I can not say. I do not recall Mr. Buckley at all. 

Mr. Kearrcur. He testified further 

Mr. Lixp (interrupting). Who, Wilson or Buckley ? 

Mr. Kearrut. Buckley, at page 812 of the printed hearings of the 
committee: 

In Washington, in a conversation that took place during the Pan American confer- 


ence, when it was reported that the United States would not recognize Carranza, Mr. 
Lind exclaimed to the chairman of the International Committee of Mexico City—- 


That was Burton Wilson 
My God, poor Mexico will fall back into the clutches of the Catholic Church. 
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Do you remember any such conversation ? 

Mr. Lixp. No, sir. g 

Mr. KrearreL. Did vou give expression to any such sentiment ? 

Mr. Lixv. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearrvuv. Did vou ever give expression to any such sentiment ? 

Mr. Lrxp. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. Were you ever at all apprehensive about the influ- 
ence of the church upon Mexican aff ST 

Mr. Linp. Only as I stated this morning. What poor Mexico 
needs is education, schools, and to the extent that the church in 
Mexico opposes public schools I think it is very unfortunate policy, 
and I think the same policy in the Umited States very unfortunate. 
I think it is the only salvation of our institutions and our Govern- 
ment, the maintenance and furtherance and the equipment of our 
public schools. 

Mr. Kearru.. Do you think that the influence of the Catholic 
Church in Mexico is such as to prevent the establishment of public 
schools ? i 

Mr. Linp. As to that, I have no opinion as to the extent of its 
influence, but I think in so far as it can exercise any influence it is 
not in the direction of either establishing or sustaining public schools. 
To that extent I differ with the policy of the church, or any other 
church or any other institution. 

Mr. KearrurL. But you never made that statement ? 

Mr. Lino. I never made that statement. 

Mr. KearruL. You did not? 

Mr. Linp. I absolutely did not. 

Mr. KearruL. Mr. Buckley further testified, on the same page: 


In private conversation Mr. Lind attributed all the ills of Mexico to the influence 
of the Catholic Church and argued that this institution in Mexico must be destroyed. 


Is there any truth in that? 

Mr. Linp. No, sir; there is not. There is no truth in it. 

Mr. Krearru.. You never entertained such sentiments and never 
expressed them ? 

fr. Linp. That the Catholic Church in Mexico or any other place 
should be destroyed? No; I never entertained any such sentiment 
and never expressed it. 

Mr. Krarrun. You never attributed the ills of Mexico to the 
influence of the Catholic Church ? : 

Mr. Lixp. No, sir. I have said, and I believe now, that if the 
church had been better disposed toward popular education, the edu- 
cation of the masses, it would have been better for Mexico and better 
for the church. 

Mr. Krarrun. Did you have any knowledge of the treatment ac- 
corded the priests and nuns and to church property by the victorious 
Constitutionalists armies ? 

Mr. Linp. No. I have seen reports in the papers, but I have no 
knowledge. IT have seen the claims and the denials of both sides, 
but I have no information on which I can express any opinion. 

Mr. Krarru,. What was the date of your leaving Vera Cruz the 
last time? 

Mr. Lixp. [ do not recall the date. It was about this time of the 
year. 

Mr. Canapa. I think it was in May, but I am not sure. 
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Mr. Linn. It was a little later than this, I think about the 1st of 
May, but I am not prepared to say. 

Mr. Kearrvut.. You were not there at any time when refugee priests 
and nuns came through Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Linp. I never saw them that I recall. 

Mr. Kearrut. You were there after the taking of Vera Cruz by 
our forces, were you not ? 

Mr. Linp. No, sir. That occurred very shortly after I arrived in 
Washington. 

Mr. Canapa. They took Vera Cruz on the 21st day of April. 

Mr. Linn. Then it was earlier than this that I left Vera Cruz. 
It must have been about the middle of April. I recall that the 
season was advanced about the same as it is now. 

Mr. Krearrut. What, if you know, was the reason for the Presi- 
dent’s order to take Vera Cruz? - 

Mr. Linp. I do not know the reason. I do not know that he 
issued any such order and I can not discuss that question. 

Mr. KeEarFuL. You were in Washington at the time, were you not ? 

Mr. Linn. Yes. 

a KeEarFUL. You were called in consultation about it, were you 
not § 

Mr. Linn. Not about the taking of Vera Cruz. I never had heard 
a suggestion made in regard to taking Vera Cruz until I read it in 
the press. 

Mr. Kearrvuv. Did you ever make a report to President Wilson 
to the effect that the inhabitants of Vera Cruz would weleome the 
landing of American forces for the purpose of ousting the usurper ? 

Mr. Linn. No, sir; I did not. | 

Mr. Kearru.. Did you entertain that feeling or that sentiment? ` 

Mr. Linp. I did not. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You did not believe that the American forces 
would be welcomed by the Mexicans ? 

Mr. Linpv. I never made any such report. That thing never 
occurred to me that I have any recollection of, but I do not propose 
to discuss what I may have reported to the State Department, for 
two reasons. My reports, so far as I am concerned, were confiden- 
tial, and, in the second place, they were in writing and the reports 
speak for themselves. But I answered offhand and said that I have 
nv recollection of ever making any such report to any one. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Apart from your reports, did you ieee that the 
Mexicans would welcome the taking of Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Linn. I did not. I believed that all Mexicans saw the possi- 
bility of intervention, and they do now. If there is any feeling in 
Mexico against Americans, as it has been suggested here, of which I 
saw very little, except possibly individual instances, it is because 
the Mexican people ae in the dread and fear of a possibility of 
intervention and absorbing of their country and blotting out their 
nationality. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you regard the taking of Vera Cruz as inter- 
vention ? 

Mr. Linp. No, I do not. 

Mr. KEarRFuL. Why not, since it was the landing of American 
forces on Mexican soil ? 
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Mr. Lixp. How or why Vera Cruz came to be taken, whether 
there were orders to that effect or what the circumstances were, I 
do not know. I do know that it was reported and understood that 
Huerta’s officials had insulted the American flag, and I do know 
that Huerta had refused to make amends. In that situation under 
the law of nations it was perfectly competent fer our Government 
to take such action as it deemed commensurate with the indignity, 
the offense. 

Mr. KEARFUL. The apology demanded was a sal:'te to the Ameri- 
can flag, was it not? 

Mr. Linn. I do not recall what the apology was. 

Mr. KeEarFu.. You do not recall whether the taking of Vera Cruz 
resulted in a salute of the flag, do you? 

Mr. Inn. I do not. 

Mr. Kearrut. It did operate as a very great factor in the elimi- 
nation of Huerta, did it not? 

Mr. Linn. I cân not say. I was not there. 

Mr. KearFut. Vera Cruz was one of the principal ports of Mexico ? 

Mr. Linn. Yes. 

Mr. Kearruv. The cut off of receipts from that port and the busi- 
ness flowing through that port would naturally have some effect on 
Huerta’s ability to maintain himself, would it not ? 

Mr. Linp. Oh, undoubtedly. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you think that that had anything to do with the 
decision to take Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Linn. I do not. 

Mr. Kearrun. You were in Washington and in frequent con- 
sultation with Judge Douglas, the attorney for Carranza, for some 
time before the recognition of Carranza in October, 1915, were vou 
not ? 

Mr. Linn. Yes. On several occasions I came down here. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was your interest in the matter of the recog- 
nition of Carranza at that time ? 

Mr. Lixp. Not the slightest, except as I told you this monring. 
Twas anxious that the Mexican situation should be settled, as a matter 
of personal pride for one thing; that is, I would like to see peace in 
Mexico. Then I was very anxious on account of the pendency of the 
European war to see that sore spot out of the way. 

Mr. Kearrvuv. Had your relations with Pr esident Wilson in refer- 
ence to vour mission to Mexico then terminated? 

Mr. Linp. Oh, ves: it had terminated in June, 1914. I continued 
to stav at Mr. Bryan's request until, [ think, about the 18th of June, 
and then T told him that I could not remain any longer or did not 
wish to: that I must get back home, and he said he would confer with 
the President, which he did, and reported to me in a dav or two, I 
think the next day, that it would be all right. 

Mr. Kearrut. Were vou employed by Carranza to assist in his 
recognition ? : 

Mr. Lixo. Never. 

Mr. Kearrur. Did you see Carranza after the termination of your 
relations with President Wilson ? 

Mr. Lixo. I saw Carranza. Whether it was in the fall of 1914 or 
1915 I do not remember—I think it was in the fall of 1915. 

Mr. KeaRFUL, Some time prior to the recognition of Carranza, 
was it not? 
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Mr. Linn. I think it was afterwards. It was after the recognition 
I am very sure. 

It was late in the fall, and I can tell you the circumstances and how 
I came to see him. i 

Mr. KearFtL. Very well, will you kindly do so? 

Mr. Lixp. What was the name of the first Mexican ambassador here ? 

Mr. Kearruc. Arredondo? 

Mr. Lixp. Yes. I met Arredondo and rather liked him. I was up 
in the northern part of my State shooting with my son in the fall and 
vot a long telegram forwarded to me out in the woods from Mr. 
Arredondo requesting me without fail to meet him at Piedras Negras 
on the border. I wired him that I could aot come. Then he asked 
me as a personal favor to come and offered to pay my railroad fare 
and expenses. He sent a second telegram, so I went on and met 
hm on the American side. He told me in the second telegram that 
Mr. Carranza was to be there and he was very anxious to meet me. 

So I went down and Mr. Arredondo made arrangements for 
me to go across the river and see Carranza the next day, which I did. 

On the way down I had read in the papers in the headlines that 
there had been trouble between Obregon and Carranza, that one had 
caused the arrest of the other, and I remember when I was ushered 
into the room where the two gentlemen were, they were standing at 
the table, I could not help laughing. I greeted them and asked them 
laughingly which one of them was under arrest, and they both laughed. 

had a long talk with Mr.,Carranza on that occasion, the only time 
that I have seen him. What he was particularly anxious to see me 
about was to learn whether the American papers represented the real 
sentiment of the American people toward Mexico, whether it was 
true—I am trying to quote his language now——‘‘ Whether it was true 
that the people of the United States were as hostile in fact against 
Mexico and Mexican matters in general as the press would indicate.” 
I assured them no, that “It is my judgment Hai on the part of the 
masses of the people of the United States there is nothing but the friend- 
lest feeling, a feeling of a neighbor and a real disposition if they knew 
you to be of service to their Mexican neighbors.” I deplored the 
matter of acquaintance and suggested that it would be well for the 
future of the two nations if there could be better acquaintance, better 
mingling of the people, business and professional men, international 
Visits back and forth and exchanges of students. 

Mr. Kearrut. In your connection with the Mexican situation, did 
you ever have occassion to learn anything about the operations in 

.ucatan ¢ 

Mr. Linn. Very little. i 

Mr. KearFuL. Did you become acquainted with an institution 
over there called the Reguladora ? 

Mr. Lixo. No. 

Mr. Kearrctt. Which was a company formed for the purpose of 
Stabilizing by means of manipulating the market in sisal hemp, which 
ls used by the farmers for binding twine? : 

_Mr. Linn, I had never heard about it while I was in Mexico and 

new absolutely nothing about it. 

air. KEARFUL. Have you had any connection with that company ? 
Sn Lixp. Never in the slightest degree. My son, who lives in 
‘ew York, through his acquaintance with a gentleman whose name 
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I can not recall, did some work for the gentleman in charge of the 
Reguladora business in New York, but I knew nothing about Łis 
undertaking that work until some two or three weeks after he had 
entered upon it. He collected statistics of consumption of binder 
twine and where it was manufactured and of the use of sisal in the 
United States. 

Mr. KrearFrut. Do you know by whom he was employed ? 

Mr. Linp. He was employed by a doctor 

Mr. Kearrut. Dr. Rendon? 

Mr. Linp. Yes, Dr. Rendon of New York. 

Mr. KrarruL. When was this? 

Mr. Linpv. I can not give you the date now. It might have been 
in 1917. 

Mr. KEARFUL. It was as late as that ? 

Mr. Linn. I think so, and possibly in 1916—1916 or 1917. 

Mr. KearFrut. It was while Gen. Salvador Alvarado was operating: 
in Yucatan ? 

Mr. Linp. That I can not tell you. Dr. Rendon, in some connec- 
tion, after he had collected statistics here, wanted him to go to the 
Philippines and make a careful report on the production of manila 
and fibers of thgt country, which he did. 

Mr. KEAaRFUL. About the time of the period when you were here 
in Washington before the recognition of Carranza in 1915, a number 
of newspapers reported that you were here working for Carranza, and 
more or less broadly intimated that you were being paid by Car- 
ranza. You state you were never employed and never received any 
pay from him? 

Mr. Linp. No, sir. Mr. Douglas asked me to join with him. But 
I did not think that I would under any circumstances feel justified 
in accepting a retainer, just the same as scores of people came to me 
who had claims against the Mexican Government. I refused in every 
instance to become identified with them. 

‘ Mr. KerarruL. Mr. Douglas offered you a retainer and you refused 
im? 

Mr. Linp. No; I can not say that he offered me a retainer, but he 
wanted me formally to assist them for compensation. 

Mr. KearruL. You did assist him, but received no compensation ? 

Mr. Linp. I received no compensation. I assisted him. Later, in 
1915 he paid my expenses on some trips when I came down, two or 
three times, just the same as Mr. Arredondo paid my expenses, or my 
railroad fare only on my trip to the border. 

Mr. Kearrut. It has also been stated by a member of the United 
States Senate that a copy of what purported to be a pay roll of the 
Mexican Embassy, at the time Arredondo was here, was shown to 
him which contained your name as being on the pay roll. 

Mr. Linn, That was an error. 

Mr. Kearru. If your name did appear on such a pay roll, it was 
improperly placed there? Is that true? 

Mr. Linn. Except as I told you that Mr. Douglas paid my expenses. 

Mr. KEARFUL. It may possibly have appeared in that connection? 

Mr. Linp. In that connection. I can not say. 

Mr. KearruL. You do not remember the amounts that you re- 
ceived ? 

Mr. Linp. No; I do not. 

Mr. Kearrvut. | will ask you if you have any opinion which you 
care to express in reference to what the policy of this,Government 
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ought to be or what ought to be done by this Government in refer- 
ence to Mexico in the present situation ? 

Mr. Linp. I do not know what the present situation is. The only 
well-defined opinion I have is that it behooves us, a great powerful 
neighbor of a weak nation, to be patient and to not judge them by 
the same standards or measure that we judge England or France or 
Canada in regard to not complying with the conditions and demands 
of international intercourse. As [said we ought to be patient and 
aid and assist them wherever we can and as much as possible. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Do vou think that policy of patience should extend 
to refraining from insistence upon the rights of Americans in Mexico 
for protection for their property and for their lives ? 

Mr. Linn. No; I do not; of course I do not; but I do not think that 
the best protection can be afforded by intervention nor by warlike 
action on our part at any time. 

Mr. KearFuL. Suppose that during a series of years—say, five 
vears—acts of atrocity, murders, robbery, arson, persecution in every 
conceivable form, have gone on to the ruin of 30,000 or more of our 
citizens in Mexico; that protests have frequently been made in the 
strongest sort of language and have been disregarded time after time 
and those things are getting worse; what would you do eventually, 
and where would you do it? i 

Mr. Linp. I have not reflected on that. It is not for me—— 

Mr. Kearru. That is what the testimony shows. 

Mr. Linn. I think that statement, Mr. Kearful, is exaggerated. 
While conditions are bad and while many individuals have suffered 
in life and property, much of that is owing to like conditions of crime - 
and violence in our own country. You can not take up a paper with- 
out reading about criminality and bank robbers and hold-ups at 
night and in broad daylight. These unfortunate incidents are occur- 
ring more frequently the world over just at this time than they have 
within my memory. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You do not ever read of those things occurring at 
hands of generals in our Army or high officials of the Government, 

o you? 

Mir, Linp. Oh, no; certainly I do not. 

Mr. Kearrut. How would you insist upon the protection of 
American rights in Mexico if your strongest representations were dis- 
regarded ? at would you then do? 

ír. Linp. It is a very different problem to solve by any hard and 
fast rule or any theoretical course of conduct. We can defend the 
people along the border and in the seaport towns without any diffi- 
culty, but if the individual American is in the center of Mexico or in 
the middle of the continent, for us in every instance to send military 
protection for him and his property means the occupation of that 
country, and I think that the occupation of Mexico by American 
troops at this time or at any time, but more particularly at this time, 
would be as disastrous to us as it would to Mexico. 

Mr. KEARFUL. This committee has been enjoined by resolution of 
the Senate unanimously adopted to investigate and recommend what 
should be done to avoid the recurrence of the outrages that have been 
committed in Mexico, and the testimony shows that these outrages 
have extended over a period of at least six years, and they have 
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Eoen, that Americans have no rights at all except what they pay 
or by way of graft, and that repeated representations by this Gov- 
ernment have Deon entirely disregarded to such an extent that a 
representation was made now by an official in Mexico with levity. 
That is the testimony. 

Mr. Linp. I believe that testimony is exaggerated. Conditions are 
bad, but I do not think that testimony is true. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Assuming that the testimony is true—— 

Mr. Linp. That is a condition of affairs that I have not reflected 
on and would not assume to answer. 

Mr. KearFut. If this Government is going to insist that the rights 
of its citizens in Mexico should receive protection and it can not get 
protection by diplomatic representation and repeatedly during a 
series of years those representations are disregarded, do you see any- 
thing to do but to resort to force? 

Mr. Linp. There may come a time that that is inevitable, but I 
do not think we can afford to ignore the unfortunate situation that 
has confronted the Mexican people in the last 8 or 10 years that we 
have been discussing. 

Mr. KeEarruLt. What did you mean when you expressed the alterna- 
tive that unless Carranza is recognized, intervention is inevitable? 

Mr. Linn. I felt that there would be absolute chaos in Mexico, 
there would be no government, no authority, no organized form of 
society at all. 

Mr. KearFut. Do you think there is now ? 

Mr. Linp. Yes; I do. It may be crude, it may be inefficient in 
. places, but people are traveling back and forth. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Do you know how they are traveling on the rail- 
ways? 

Mr. Lino. No; I have not been over the railways, but a friend of 
mine, an old neighbor of mine, went to Mexico City short time ago 
with his wife ai wrote to his family. I saw the letters. He spoke 
of it as a very delightful journey. e stopped at Monterey and spent 
a couple of days there and then went on to Mexico City. Then they 
dew to go from Mexico City to Vera Cruz and back to New York 

y steamer. 

Mr. Kearrut. You have not heard any accounts about travel on 
any other lines except those from Laredo to Mexico and from Mexico 
City to Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Linp. No; I have not. I have not interested myself at all in 
Mexican matters. All I know about the situation in Mexico is what 
is common knowledge and what appears in the papers and general 
conversations. 

Mr. Krarru. I hope that the testimony that has been taken by 
this committee may become a matter of common knowledge, so that 
if there is any general idea that there is a real government in Mexico 
that is maintaining peaceful conditions, that idea will be corrected, 
and I hope you will read the testimony. 

Mr. Linp. I shall be grateful to you for sending me a copy of it. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Is there anything further that you would like to 
state to the committee 4 

Mr. Linp. I do not know of anything. 

Mr. KEArFuL. The committee is obliged to you. 

Mr. Lixo. Thank you. 

(Thereupon, at 7.30 o’clock p. m. the committee adjourned.) 


MONDAY, MAY 10, 1920. 


UNITED States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ForeicgN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 11_o’clock a. m., in 
room 128, Senate Office Building, Senator Albert B. Fall, presiding. 
The CHatrMan. The committee will be in order. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. FRANKLIN K. LANE. 


(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Cuairman. Will you please give your full name to the re- 
porter ? 

Mr. Lane. Franklin K. Lane. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Secretary, what official position with the 
United States Government have you held during the last few years 
until a recent date? 

Mr. Lane. Recently, until the last couple of months, I was Secre- 
tarv of the Interior. 

he CHAIRMAN. As Secretary of the Interior have you been and 
are vou now familiar with the laws of the United States relating 
to the public domain? 

Mr. Lane Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Have you had anything to do with shaping the 
poliev of the United States with reference to its public domain 
during your incumbency of that office? 

Mr. Lane. I have made recommendations to committees of Con- 
gress and to the President with respect to that policy. 

The Cuarrmman. Following your recommendations, has legisla- 
n been enacted along the lines suggested by you and along other 
ines? 

Mr. Lanr. There has been legislation along those lines. 

The Cuarrman. Has your attention at any time been called to 
the testimony of Mr. John Lind, taken before this committee at a 
recent hearing? ; 

Mr. Lane. I saw his testimony as stated in the papers. 

The CHairmMan. In answer to questions Mr. Lind testified as 
follows, the question leading up to it being: 

Do you think that the oil companies have any just ground of complaint on 
that score? 

That is, of the President’s decrees with reference to the exploita- 
tion of oil lands in Mexico. 
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To which Mr. Lind answered: 


In Mexico, the same as with us, originally the State owned all the minerals. 
You know, the Government of the United States owned all of the minerals, I 
think, until in the forties Congress released the minerals. We have receptly— 


That is, in the United States— 


.We have recently resumed the oil and coal and minerals of that character in 
the public lands. The State in Mexico owned the oil until some time during 
Diaz’s administration, when Lord Cowdray discovered oil. Then they secured 
an act of the Mexican Congress relinquishing the State's claim to the oil and 
the real property. 


The committee wants to direct your attention to Mr. Lind’s state- 
ment, practically to the effect that the United States in resuming 
control or ownership of a claim of the oil in the public domain oi 
this country was not only following the example of Mexico but was 
resuming the control of property which it had theretofore exercised 
control or ownership of, and apparently which it had not exercised 
such control of for some period of time. What has been the policy 
of the United States with reference to oil upon private lands in this 
country and oil upon public lands? 

Mr. Lane. The policy of the United States with respect to oil 
upon private lands is that the oil goes with the surface. As to 
public lands, there has been no other policy until recently, when 
the Congress has seen fit to pass a law under which the Govern- 
ment will directly lease oil lands. It was only within the last month 
that that law has gone into effect, although it has been advocated 
for some seven or eight years. 

The Cuamrman. The United States Government, to your knowl- 
edge, has not attempted by legislation, executive or administra- 
tive order, or action in any other way, to assume control as against 
the individual owners of the subsurface products of privately owned 
land? 

Mr. Lane. Never. 

Senator Branpecer. Is that true also of the oil on the lancls of 
the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Senator BranpEcEe. The same policy? 

Mr. Lane. The same policy. The Indians own the oil. Al that 
the Government does is make leases as trustee for the Indians. 

The CuHatrmMan. Even upon the Indian lands, if the United States 
desired to acquire the subsurface product—that is, the oil—-it could 
only do so as any other purchaser ? 

Mr. Lane. Precisely. 

The CHatrman. Then Mr. Lind’s statement is not accurate with 
reference to the policy or the law, is it? 

Mr. Lane. No; Mr. Lind evidently was mistaken. 

The CuarrmMan. So far as the laws of the United States are con- 
cerned or in so far as the policy is concerned? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Are you familiar with the laws of Mexico and 
the old Spanish laws? 

Mr. Laxe. In a very rough and general way. 

The CuHairman. I understand that we have a witness here who 
is thoroughly familiar with that subject. 
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What, in your judgment, Mr. Secretary, would be the effect of 
allowing to go out to the public unchallenged a statement such as 
made by Mr. Lind, as to informing or misinforming the people of 
the United States concerning the oil question, as we generally under- 
stand it between this country and Mexico? 

Mr. Lane. Oh, I think the people of the United States are so 
generally familiar with the law as to public lands and private lands 
that much attention would not be paid to it. 

The Cuatrman. The people are not generally familiar with Mexi- 
can law, though, are they? | 

Mr. Lane. No, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. So that when he undertakes to say that the 
Mexican creeds or laws are along the lines of the laws and policy 
of the United States such a statement, if allowed to go unchallenged, 
would create a false impression, would it not? 

Mr. Lane. That statement might have that effect in Mexico, but 
not in the United States. 

The Cuarrman. Might it not affect the public sentiment in the 
United States, as to feelings with Mexico, by creating an erroneous 
sa Hig ee with reference to law, practice, and procedure in Mexico? 

r. Lane. Yes. 

Senator Branpecee. It would produce the impression, would it 
not, that if Mexico, by its decrees in relation to oil, was confiscat- 
ing American rights that this Government would do the same? 

Mr. Lane. Yes; it certainly would. I think this point ought to 
be clearly understood, Senator, that there never has been any pro- 
test made by anybody, so far as I ever heard, against Mexico or any 
other country following the poney that the United States is now 
pursuing, which is a policy of leasing its own national lands upon 
a royalty basis. There is an impression in the United States that 
the land held by American corporations has been obtained by grants 
similar to our large railroad grants in this country; that they have 
been given the lands by Mexico; whereas the fact is that Americans 
went to Mexico and bought their land from the private owners, and 
the title that they got carried with it the right to drill for oil. That 
is exactly as it has been and as it is in the United States. 

Senator Branprecee. You say there is a prevalent impression in 
this country.that Americans got their oil rights in Mexico by a 
grant. The word ordinarily used instead of “grant” is “ conces- 
sion,” is it not? 

Mr. Lane. Yes; that is a word that has been misconstrued in 
this country. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Yes. : 

Mr. Lane. Because “ concession,” as we understand it, means some- 
thing granted by the Government in the way of land, whereas the 
concessions that are made by the Mexican Government are simply 
an agreement that for a certain period those who introduced a new 
industry into Mexico would be relieved of taxation upon what they 
brought in or took out. That period, so far as we are concerned, 
long ago expired, and there was no land whatever obtained by con- 
cession or grant from the Mexican Government to the oil companies. 

Senator Branpecee. I have read quite a number of articles from 
time to time in magazines and newspapers to the general effect, 
that those American citizens who went into the oil business in 
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Mexico had, by corruption or other improper means, secured from 
the Mexican Gosea concessions for these oil rights, which 
they claimed to own, and that, having secured them corruptly, they 
are now engaged in an attempt to make the United States Governu- 
ment guarantee them in the peaceful possession of corruptly ob- 
tained rights. Have you read articles to that effect ? 

Mr. Lang. I have. 

Senator BranpeceE. So the situation is, as you describe it, that 
Americans engaged in the oil business in Mexico went there and 
bought their oil rights from individual proprietors, just as they 
have done in this country, and are simply demanding that their 
rights as Americans be protected against confiscation by the Mexican 
Government. That places a different face upon the question with 
reference to these attacks to which I have referred, it seems to me. 
Does it not to you? 

Mr. Lane. It does. The Americans who have gone into Mexico 
and have been complained of as you describe have done just as they 
would have done if they had gone into California; just as if a Penn- 
sylvania oil driller had gone into California and bought a ranch 
and drilled his well. Under the laws of Mexico he had precisely the 
same title to the petroleum that is discovered upon that land as he 
would have in California. 

Senator Branpecer. Possibly I was mistaken, but I understood 
ou to say there had been no protest made on account of violations 
y the Government of Mexico of these American oil rights. Did 

you mean there had been no protest made by the owners of those 
rights to the department, or no protest made by the State Depart- 
ment to the Mexican Government? I do not know whether I under- 
stood you correctly or not, but you did say something about protests, 
and I would like to have that made clear? : | 

Mr. Lane. The point I was making was this: That we ought to 
be consistent in the United States, and that we are thoroughly con- 
sistent. We have no objection whatever to a law being enacted in 
Mexico or any other country by which they would take the lands 
that are still in public ownership, held by the Government, and lease 
those upon terms to the citizens or to any others; that that is the 
policy adopted in the United States as to the lands that still remain 
in the hands of the Government. And there was no protest what- 
ever on the part of the oil men of the United States against such a 
policy being adopted by Mexico or any other country, but there was 
a serious protest against a policy being adopted by which the Amer- 
ican owners, who had gone to Mexico, under Mexican laws, and ob- 
tained property, for which they had paid cash, from the individuals 
who owned the land, to having that property taken from them. 

You said something a moment or two ago as to certain propa- 
ganda being presented to the country on this matter, and one of 
pour points was that it was given out to the public that Americans 

ad gone down there and obtained concessions of land from the 
Government, and that it was the policy of the Mexican Government 
itself to resume possession. Now, the fact is that the law under 
which these lands were obtained—remember always that these lands 
were purchased from private individuals—was a law passed by 
Mexico before there had been any discovery of petroleum in Mexico. 
recognizing the general principle that these lands, such as coal and 
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asphalt and clay lands, were the exclusive property of their private 
owners. There was a more positive declaration in the Mexican law 
than there was at that time I believe in our own law that the 
ee lands were the exclusive property of the man who had 

e title. 

Senator Branpecee. My suggestion was also based to a certain 
extent upon what I had heard had been substantially the state- 
ments of Mr. Bryan, when he was Secretary of State, to American 
citizens who protested to the State Department against the lack of 
protection accorded to them and their property in Mexico, although 
it was stated that he had told parties making such protests that 
they had gone there voluntaril for the purpose of making money, 
had simply gone there to excloit the resources of Mexico, and as 
such were entitled to no protection by this Government; if they did 
not like the treatment, their business was to come back here. 

I was trying to get at whether it was your notion that American 
citizens who went there and bought property, as you have described, 
as you have stated these oil men have done, from private people, and 
who are developing their own private property, were entitled to any 
protection from our Government ? 

Mr. Lane. Yes; they are entitled to protection; not only because 
of their own interests but because of our interests and the interests 
of the world in the development of those resources. 

Senator BranneceEeE. I do not know what line Senator Fall is going 
to inquire about, but this may be as good a place as any to ask this 
question : 

What importance do you think the development of the Mexican 
oil fields has to this Government and to the necessities of our people? 
By that I mean the development of those oil fields by our citizens, 
and in our interests, rather than the development by some foreign 
interests. 

Mr. Lane. Foreign interests other than Mexican, perhaps you 
mean ? 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Of course, I would not contend for a moment that Mex- 
ico did not have the first claim on her own resources. She undoubt- 
edly has, and there is no contention to the contrary so far as this 
Nation is concerned or our people; but we—who have gone in there 
and developed that property, discovered the oil there, found that 
Mexico had a resource of which she had no knowledge herself, and 
had invested our money in the development of that resource under 
the smile and approval of the Mexican Government—certainly will 
contend that she should allow that that product shall be used for the 
benefit of the United States, if that did not conflict with Mexican 
interests. 

Now, we must have more oil in this country. Last year we pro- 
duced 1,600,000 automobiles. We have got over 8.000.000 interior- 
combustion engines upon the lands of the United States. We have 
got to use oil in our merchant marine. What that demand will be 
two or three years hence is impossible to say, but an estimate has been 
made within the Shipping Board of a requirement of 100.000.000 
barrels within four years. Our Navy has come to rely upon it. We 
are using 400,000,000 barrels a vear in the United States; increas- 
ing rapidly. Last year we used between thirty and: forty, million 
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barrels more than we produced. All of which means there has got 
to be an increase in the supply. We do not know where that is com- 
ing from within this country, although it is regarded as so serious a 
matter that Congress has hastened legislation to meet our need. 
There is a great supply along the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of 
Mexico. It is needed for the industries of this country. It is near 
to us. The geologists who have made a study of the maps of the 
world indicate there are two great bodies of oil; one near the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean, running from the Caucasus to the Persian 
Gulf and back to the Mediterranean; the other around the Caribbean 
Sea and the Gulf of Mexico. 

If we are to have a supply of oil immediately, and we have a 
great need arising immediately, we must get our supply from either 
one of those two sources. One is at hand, and is one in which 
American capital is interested. The other is distant, and no Ameri- 
ean capital. except to a very small extent, is interested. So that, if 
we are in a petroleum period in our power history, it is essential to 
us that the flow of oil from Mexico and other countries to the United 
States shall continue, for the development of our foreign trade and 
building up of our merchant marine, the upbuilding of our Navy and 
the development of our industries. 

Senator BranpecEE. When you say you recognize the right of the 
first claim by Mexico to her own resources, I do not suppose you 
mean they have a right to confiscate that American capital that has 
been invested down there in oil enterprises without compensation ? 

Mr. Lane. No; hardly. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. You mean, of course, that they have that right 
as to what they own, their public lands? 

Mr. Lane. Yes; but I was talking generally of the product. They 
have undoubtedly the right to that. 

Senator BranpEGEE. Oh, yes. l 

Mr. Lane. And they have the right, I think, to protect themselves 
in ae matter of seeing that their industries would have a sufficient 
supply. 

ie CHARMAN. By an embargo, or otherwise, if their national 
interests demanded. 

Mr. Lane. Certainly. 

Senator BranpeceEe. I have seen a statement in the last few weeks, 
and it has been referred to on the floor of the Senate, as having been 
made by, I think, some Member of the British House of Commons, 
stating if not boasting of the fact, in reference to the oil fields that 
some of their companies had acquired in Mesopotamia and Syria and 
around the Mediterranean, and stating that we would soon have to 
call upon them for an enormous quantity of oil, and stating prac- 
tically that they controlled the oil supply. 

Mr. Lane. I have seen that statement. 

Senator Branpecre. It made me apprehensive, and upon the floor 
of the Senate, Senators commented upon the fact. I think Senator 
Jones, of Washington, in relation to the merchant marine shipping 
bill. referred to it, calling the attention of the country to the danger 
of that situation, and unless we get our own supply from the Gulf 
of Mexico base. 

Mr. Lane. Our people in the United States, who are the pioneers 
in the oil business, who know how to drill oil wells and handle such 
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property better than any other people alive—our people who are 
capable and who have the money are able and are willing to protect 
the United States in that respect. We can get the oil we need pro- 
vided our people can be assured that in going to another country. 
where they acquire property under the laws of that country and in 
strict conformity with them, they will be protected. Protection of 
our rights is all we need. I do not know what statement you refer 
to, but I have seen various statements made by English authorities 
on that question of British control of the petroleum supply. I hope 
those statements are not true. I do not believe there is any reason 
why they should be true. 

hey have got possession pretty generally of the whole Persian 
field and the field extending from Persia to the Mediterranean, but 
there is a vast amount of territory that can be had to the south of 
the United States, upon terms perfectly fair to those people and 
agreeable to them, which will give us all the oil that we need, and 
we can get it if it is understood that the United States is sufficiently 
interested to see that no unfair thing is done to those people there, 
and that no unfair thing is done to us here. 

Senator Branpecee. I think the Democratic platform, either four 
or eight years ago, pledged the protection of the United States to 
its citizens and their property everywhere, and our platform did also. 

Mr. Lane. No oil property has been actually taken from anyAmeri- 
can citizen that I know of, although efforts have been made in that 

direction, I believe. 

Senator Branpecse. I think the testimony before this committee | 
shows that, whether property has been taken or not, the Govern- 
ment has forbidden those who have obtained the right to drill oil 
fields from drilling them. 

Mr. Lane. That is true. 

Senator Branpecrer. The use of the property, or the prevention 
of its probe: use, is the equivalent to its confiscation. 

Mr. Lane. Very true. 

Senator Branpecesz. This has been more or less of a diversion. I 
think Senator Fall desired to examine on another branch. 

The Cuarmman. No; I had concluded the examination. I have 
been very much interested in the examination as it proceeded. 

You speak of the claims of Great Britain. This oil field, as far as 
it is developed around the Gulf and the Caribbean Sea, is known to 
extend to the Island of Trinidad, off the coast of Venezuela in South 
America, is it not? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

The Cuamman. To whom does the island of Trinidad belong? 

Mr. Lane. I understand it belongs to Great Britain. 

The CuarmMan. Do you know whether any American can acquire 
oil lands or permits or drilling rights to develop oil in the Island of 
Trinidad under the British law ? 

Mr. Lane. I understand not, and I think it goes still further, that 
the general policy of Great Britain is that no foreigner shall be in 
possession or control of an oil property that is on their soil. 

The Cuarrman. As far back as 1882, by order from the council or 
legislature, or executive order, the Standard Oil Co. of the United 
States was prohibited from going into India. 
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Mr. Lane. I am not familiar with that fact, but England undoubt- 
edly has seen for some time that this is a new source of power, and 
has been forehanded and foresighted. 

The Cuairman. England has pursued a policy of encouraging her 
citizens in every way 1n the acquisition by such citizens of oi] rights 
all over the world, has she not? 

Mr. Lane. Undoubtedly. Of course, we have never recognized our- 
selves as promoters of commerce. 

The Cuatrman. No. During this war, within the last few years, 
have the English gone further than they had before, to this extent: 
That the English Government itself has acquired a majority interest 
in a great oil development company or its subsidiaries? 

Mr. Lane. I understand that is true. I made a report when I was 
Secretary of the Interior, which came eventually to the Senate, upon 
that question. 

The CuatrmMan. That policy is being developed through what is 
known as the Dutch Shell Co.? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

The Cuartrman. Do you know whether that company is interested 
in oil development in Mexico? 

Mr. Lane. I understand it is. | 

The CHatrman. Do you know whether it is interested in the field 
in Colombia? 

Mr. Lane. I understand it is also there. 

The Cuatrman,. Do you know anything about the American syndi- 
_ cate, the Tropical Oi} Co., and other American companies doing 
business in South or Latin America ? 

Mr. Lane. I understand there are two American companies in 
Colombia doing business of a very large character and having 
producing wells. 

The CHatrmMan. Do you know whether or not those companies 
which have acquired that interest have transferred the majority to 
the Dutch Shell and its subsidiary company? 

Mr. Lane. I do not. I think that is not true. 

The Cyamman. I am afraid it is true, that a three-fourth interest 
in a large concession for a tract of oil land obtained by American 
companies has been transferred recently to the Dutch Shell syndi- 
cate. 

Mr. Lane. That is a menace to the United States in that we must 
get an outside supply of oil, and if it continues something like what 
Senator Brandegee says may come true, that we may be compelled 
to buy from them. 

The CHarrman. And yet there is an enormous amount of ready 
capital in the United States which could be employed in the develop- 
ment of these American properties. Then there must be some reason 
to induce American companies to part with majority interests in 
their property to an English company. 

Mr. Lane. I think, perhaps, I can say one of the reasons is the 
uncertainty as to the security—the sureness or safety of the invest- 
ment in the other country. 

The Cuatrman. Do you understand that the English in their 
developments entertain the same apprehension ? 

Mr. Laxe. They evidently have not to the same extent. 
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Senator BRANpEGEE. You spoke about the number of barrels of 
oil. How many gallons are there in a barrel of oil? i 

Mr. Lane. Ponyo. 

Senator Branprcee. I ask permission to put in with my remarks 
an excerpt read n Senator Jones of Washington describing the 
statement of this Englishman as to this oil situation. 

The CHarrman. Certainly, that may go in. 

(The exhibit referred to is as follows, being from the Congressional 
Record of April 28, 1920, pp. 6719, 6720 :) 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I have here a clipping from the Public Ledger of 
Philadelphia under date of April 9, dated at London, a special cable dispatch: 

“Writing in the Times, Sir E. Mackay Edgar, in explaining Great Britain's 
control of the oil resources of the world, says that within a few years the 
United States will be paying British oil interests $1,000,000,000 annually for oil 
for the American Navy and for American home consumption. 

“With the exception of Mexico and to a lesser extent of Central America, 
the outer world is securely barricaded against an American invasion in force, 
he said. There may be small, isolated sallies. but there can never by a massed 
attatk. The British position is impregnable.” 

If our administrative officers, if our State Department. who should know 
more about this situation than we can know or than anyone else in the country 
can know, are satisfied that the only way we can protect our interests in the 
acquirement of oil concessions and in securing oil to meet our future needs, is 
through a corporation or company, as suggested by the Senator from California, 
it seems to me that it is the duty of those administrative officers to say so, and 
to recommend to Congress legislation along those lines. If they will come to 
Congress and do that, I, for one, will stand by them. 

Mr. Kino. Will the Senator permit an interruption right there? 

Mr. Jones of Washington. Yes; although I had not expected to take so much 
time. 

Mr. Kino. I will wait until the Senator concludes the article and then I will 
propound the question. 

Mr. Jones of Washington. It is rather lengthy, and the Senator can pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. Kino. Very well. I have thought for some time, particularly in view of the 
information which the Senator from California [Mr. Phelan] furnished to the 
Senate several months ago, that it is the duty of the Navy Department of the 
Government to acquire oil lands for naval purposes and uses in remote parts 
of the earth where our fleet will be called, and I should be gind to see an ap- 
propriation made, to be placed in the hands of the President, for the purpose of 
acquiring oil lands in those countries to which our fleet may go and when oil 
might be needed for our Navy. 

I should be very glad if the Committee on Naval Affairs would consider that 
question, or if some other committee of the Senate would take up the matter. 
If it is not done I shall offer an amendment to the pending bill or introduce an 
independent bill, so that the whole subject may be considered by the Senate. 

Mr. Jones of Washington. I would welcome something along that line, but I 
want to emphasize the statement I made. I am not criticizing the administra- 
tion or the department, but it seems to me that, they being more familiar with 
the details of the needs and the difficulties that they face, it is their duty to 
recommend to Congress what they think ought to be done. We can not know 
these facts and the details except as we get them in a general way. They run 
right up against them in the conduct of their affairs. 

Just as the Senator from Utah [Mr. King] has said, the Secretary of the Navy 
and the officials of the Navy know exactly what are the needs of the Navy; 
they know the difficulties that they have in supplying those needs; they Know 
the facts at the different points of the compass in the world that we do not 
know, and about the only way that we can get the information is that they 
call them to our attention and make recommendations to us, based upon their 
knowledge of the situation and the facts. 
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Reading further from this article: 

“Sir Mackuy declares that all known oil fields and all likely or probable oil 
fields outside the United States are in British hands or under British manage- 
ment or control or financed by British capital. 

“* We shall have to wait a few years before the full advantages of the situa- 
tion shall begin to be reaped,’ he said, but that that harvest eventually will 
be a great one there can be no manner of doubt. To the tune of many millions 
of pounds a year America before very long will have to purchase from British 
companies and to pay for in dollar currency in progressively increasing propor- 
tion the oil she can not do without and is no longer able to furnish from her 
own store. I estimate that, if their present curve of consumption, especially of 
high-grade products, is maintained, Americans in 10 years will be under the 
necessity of importing 500,000,000 barrels of oil yearly at $2 a barrel, a very 
low figure, and that means an annual payment of $1,000,000,000 per annum, 
most, if not all. of which will find its way into British pockets. If there are 
pessimists feft in the United Kingdom, I confidently invite them to put that in 
their pipes and smoke it.’ ” 

And, Mr. President, in this connection I desire to suggest that now is the 
time for us to begin to lay our plans to meet any such situation as that. There 
are different ways by which we can meet it. 

Mr. Watson. Mr. President, does the Senator understand that the Mexican 
oil tields are in control of the British? 

Mr. Jones of Washington. No; I do not understand that they are entirely so. 

Mr. Watson. The all-sweeping declaration the Senator has read would lead 
one to conclude that such was the case, 

Mr. Jones of Washington, No; just preceding that statement—probably the 
Senator from Indiana did not notice it—I think he says that, outside of Mexico 
und one other field. the British practically control the oil of all the world. 

However, what I want to suggest is this: This is the time for us to unshackle 
ourselves so that we can do whatever we think along different lines will be for 
the protection of our interests. We may in a few years be dependent upon the 
British Empire for oil, as Sir Mackay Edgar says: but, Mr. President, they 
are dependent upon us in this country for many things, and we ought to pre- 
pure ourselves so that we can use their needs to secure just treatment in the 
satisfaction of our needs. There ought to be some reciprocity in these matters 
to our advantage as well as to theirs. Concessions ought not to go always 
from this country to other people; and we are in a position, in my judgment. 
to insist that when we make ccncessions along certain lines, or when our 
needs must be supplied from other countries, that we shall also get concessions 
becnuse of needs of theirs which we must meet. 

There are treaties now that prevent us from doing what we ougnt to do for 
ourselves and for our own interests. Those treaties ought to be abrogated. 
so that we shall be in a position to look after our own interests. Our adminis- 
trative officers—and I am not saying that they are not doing it—ought to see 
to if when advantages and coneessions are secured by other countries, especially 
along commercial lines, that we also get concessions and advantages for our 
henefit. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

The Vick PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator 
from California? 

Mr. Jones of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. PHELAN. The Senator has observed that the United States has been 
asked to take the mandate for Armenia? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope we shall not get the League of Nations up 
to-day. 

Mr. PHELAN. I will spare the Senator, because I was about to observe that if - 
we had a representative in that body we might make terms, but now 

Mr. Jones of Washington. We do not have to have such a representative. I 
can not yield to the Senator for that, because I do not want to go into its dis- 
cussion. However, Mr. President, we have administrative representatives and 
diplomatie agents abroad who can look after the interests of this country, and 
it is not necessary to make the excuse that we need some representative on the- 
council of the League of Nations to deal with mandatories or anything like that 
to look after the interests of this country, and the Senator from California 
knows that as well as I do. 


m 
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“ UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT ON QUI VIVE. 


“That this view is not exaggerated is indicated by the fact that four depart- 
ments of the American Government—War, Navy, State, and Commerce—have 
instructed their representatives throughout the world to watch all oil develop- 
ments with the greatest care and report to Washington fully.” 

Mr. President, I am glad that that has been done. What use is being made 
of these reports? This is right in line with what I suggested awhile ago, that 
they get information which we can not get unless they give it to us. If there 
is information which they have secured or that they shall secure, that shows the 
need of action by Congress, it is their duty to come to Congress and tell us what. 
they want and then ask us to enact the legislation. 

Mr. Smoot. We are locking the stable door after the horse is stolen. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The quotation continues: 

* During the last leek several important conferences have taken place both in 
Paris and London, between American officials, when the oil situation was dis- 
cussed because of the persistent reports that British interests are about to close 
big oil deals in Mexico and Peru with companies now operating there or owning 
concessions.” l 

Mr. President, if there are companies and corporations, for instance, in Peru, 
that hold great oil concessions there, why is not our Government trying to get 
similar concession or to get an interest in them? If they need authority, if they 
need legislation that is important to enable them to do so, let them ask Congress 
and the authority will be granted. 

“If this deal goes through, Britain’s control of the ofl resources of the world 
will be equal to a strangle hold. 

**Aparct from Mexico,’ Sir Mackey Edgar continues, ‘it is almost a case of 
the British first and the rest of the world nowhere. I should say that two-thirds 
of the improved fields of Central and South America are in British hands. In 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, 
and Ecuador a decisive and really overwhelming majority of the petroleum con- 
cessions are held by British subjects. They will be developed by British 
capital.” ” 

Why is it, Mr. President, that American citizens can not get oil concessions 
in South American countries? In my judgment, they can if our Government 
will take the proper steps, diplomatic and otherwise, with those countries. 
Quoting further: 


“ EXTENT OF BRITISH CONTROL. 


“The Alves group, whose holdings encircle practically two-thirds of the 
Caribbean Sea, is wholly British, working under arrangements which insure 
that perpetual centrol of its undertakings shall remain in British hands. No 
American citizen and no American greup has acquired or ever could acquire 
any such position in Central America as that which enterprise and personality 
have secured for Mr. Alves.” 

I believe, Mr. President, that we have men in this country who have just as 
fine personality and just as much enterprise as has any British subject or citizen, 
and, with the encouragement that our Government ought to give them, I believe 
we could accomplish just as much as the British citizens have accomplished. 

“Or, take again that greatest of all oil organizations, the Shell group. It 
owns exclusive or controls interests in every important oil field in the world, 
including the United States, Russia, Mexico, the Dutch East Indies, Roumania. 
Egypt, Venezuela. Trinidad, India, Ceylon, the Malay States, North and South 
China, Siam, the Straits Settlements, and the Philippines.” 

It looks to me as though we ought to be able to have some little control at 
least over the Philippines and the interests of the United States there. 


Mr. Lane. You will find in the New York World some extracts 
from those statements. One of them was from Walter Long, I 
think, and another by Jepson Smith. l 

Senator BraNDEGEE. Do you remember what proportion of the 
oil that is produced in the United States is produced in California? 

Mr. Lane. Two or three years ago it was about one-third, about 
100,000,000 barrels out of 300.000.000. I think there is a larger yield 
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now from Texas than from California. Probably California yields 
now about one-quarter. 

Senator Branpecee. Do you not think that, in view of what you 
have intimated as to the needs of our proposed merchant marine 
and of our naval vessels, both of which are governmental and both 
of which may involve the protection of this country and of its out- 
lying possessions, the Government itself has an interest, irrespective 
of the commercial use of oil in this country, to at least, whether it 
promotes or not, protect private citizens who are trying to promote 
an adequate supply of oil to this country ? 

Mr. Lane. Undoubtedly so, Senator. I made specific recommen- 
dations upon that proposition in my last annual report, and in a 
report which I approved, which was sent to Congress over a year ago. 

Senator BranvecrrE. I am glad to refer to that. That is all I care 
to ask. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF FREDERICK R. KELLOGG. 


(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Cuarrman. Please state your full name. 

Mr. Ketxoea. Frederick R. Kellogg. 

The Cuatrman. What is your business? 

Mr. Kextioca. I am a lawyer, sir. - 

The Cuairmaxn. Where is your place of business? 

Mr. KerLoce. In New York City, at 52 Broadway. 

The Cuarrman. In the practice of your profession have you had 
reason to investigate and to familiarize yourself with the laws of 
Mexico, with reference to mineral rights, lands, etc. 

Mr. KeLLoce. I have, for the last 15 years. 

The Cuarrman. Do you speak the Spanish language? 

Mr. Ketxoce. I do. 

The CHarrman. Has your attention been called to the testimony 
of Mr. John Lind, to which reference has been made in the examina- 
tion of Secretary Lane, such testimony having been given before this 
committee on a recent hearing? 

Mr. KeLLoce. It has. 

The Cuarrman, Have you read the statement of Mr. Lind? 

Mr. Krniocc. I have read several pages of Mr. Lind’s testimony, 
which was directed specifically to the American oil companies and to 
the laws of Mexico with relation to petroleum. 

The Cirramman. In the statement made by Mr. Lind appears a 
comparison or attempted comparison between the laws of the United 
States and Mexico, and he uses this language: 


In Mexico, the same as with us, originally, the State owned all the minerals. 


Is there any difference in the Mexican law and the Spanish laws 
between their method or treatment of minerals of different classes? 

Mr. Krtioce. Yes; there is and has been always since the early 
days after the discovery of this continent by Spain, and of the con- 
quest of Mexico by Cortez. 

The Cuatrman. What is that difference? 

Mr. Kenioce. They draw a distinction between metalliferous min- 
erals on the one hand, and nonmetalliferous minerals on the other, and 
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that distinction has been very clearly applied in the early decrees, 
orders, and ordinances, commencing even before the discovery of this 
continent, but especially clear in the first law decreed by Philip II in 
1559, and in the subsequent laws and edicts, which continued until 
1793, which is the last I know of. 

The Cuarrman. Have you prepared a memorandum or brief upon 
this subject which you are now referring to, with the authorities— 
you have referred to the edict of Philip the Second and the law of 
1193—and the subsequent legislation of the Mexican Government 
along these lines? 

Mr. Kexxoce. I have prepared a partially complete memorandum ; 
but owing to the lateness of my information that I should be called 
here to-day I have not got it in such shape to be able to hand it to 
you now, but it can readily be completed if a few days’ time can be 
allowed. 

The Cmarrman. Would it suit you now to refer to that memoran- 
dum, or from your memory, to give the specific decrees and orders 
and laws? 

Mr. KeLLoce. Whichever is most agreeable. to you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. I would like to have you do it now, in as short a 
way as possible, and take your time then in furnishing the committee 
with the memorandum or brief which you speak of, which will also 
be printed by the committee in your testimony. 

Mr. KerLoce. I should be very happy to do so, Mr. Chairman. 

The first law to which I refer is that of Philip the Second, dated 
January 10, 1559, and the object of that law is set forth in the intro- 
duction to it—that is, as intending to refer to mines and the mineral 
deposits of gold, silver, quicksilver, and other metals. The word 
“ metals ” is specifically used. The law then proceeds to incorporate 
into the royal patrimony mines of the description just given, and 
which are included in the public lands or in private es a 

It is a curious and interesting feature of that law that even the 
despotic monarch Philip the Second especially provided for full 
compensation in the case of any mine thus taken over into the royal 
patrimony which at the date of that edict had passed into private 
ownership. 

The Cmarman. May I not interrupt you right there to ask you if 
it is not true that in 1375 Spain had adopted a mineral law with 
reference to royal or Crown lands by which in each grant thereafter 
made there was reserved to the Crown the Crown minerals—that is, 
gold, silver, and quicksilver—and that that edict was for the purpose 
of assuring the property of the Crown in the particular minerals 
mentioned, known as metalliferous minerals, within the lands, the 
surface of which had been granted by the Crown theretofore to 
private individuals, the Crown being the source of title? 

Mr. Ketxoce. It covers that situation, sir. 

The Cnatrman. After the discovery of minerals in this country, 
when it was evident that there was a great treasure house here, the 
Spanish Crown having theretofore made grants in Spanish-America 
of lands to individuals in reward for services, etc., adopted this law 
of 1559, restricting the ownership of the minerals within those lands 
or at least establishing the policy of the Crown with reference to 
the metalliferous minerals; that is, that it shoud] not be understood 
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by this grant that metalliferous minerals were parted with by the 
Crown, but that they were retained by the Crown. 

Mr. Keuxiocea. I think your analysis is entirely correct, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Perhaps it is not wholly out of place to compare the provision 
which I have just referred to as to compensation to individual own- 
ers, in this decree of 1559, with the absolutely confiscatory provisions 
of Mr. Carranza’s convention of 1917. 

The Cuarrman. I will be glad to have you do so. 

Mr. KrLLoce. I have done it in that one sentence. There is no 
such provision in the constitution of 1917, and there was one 400 
years before in the decree I have referred to. 

Shall I proceed? 

The CuarrMan. Continue in your own language. 

Mr. Ketitoce. With reference to these various decrees? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KeLLoca. There were subsequent decrees and orders and 
edicts, which continued until 1793. I do not know of any after that 
time, although I believe there was one of comparative unimportance 
after the end of the century. All of these relate to the same general 
matter and, I take it, must be construed together; because, taken to- 
gether, they show a complete policy of the Crown of Spain with 
reference to nonmetalliferous minerals and metalliferous minerals. 

At the time of the early decrees hydrocarbons were not generally 
known or considered to be of commercial importance, but subse- 
quently coal did become of importance, and prior to the independence 
of Mexico the question arose as to whether this hydrocarbon came 
within the purport and intent of the preceding decrees and ordi- 
nances. That doubt was resolved, as it seems to me, very clearly by, 
first, the decree or edict of 1789, from which a little quotation can 
properly be read, I think. That was the 26th of December, 1789. It 
commences by referring to the difficulties which were said to have 
occurred in the use of coal, and by a declaration that it is desired 
~ to remove these difficulties and simplify the subject, and then the fol- 
lowing language is used: 

Coal not being a metal or semimetal, or any other of the things compre- 
hended within the laws or ordinances which declare that mines are the 
property of the royal patrimony. 

And then it goes on and makes provision for its free extraction 
and its free use, even for its exportation to any part of the world. 
These decrees in various places clearly recognized the point to 
which I have alluded, that such things as hydrocarbons are the 
property of the owner of the soil, whether that owner be a munici- 
pal council or private individual; and the same principle seems 
to govern the case of any other hydrocarbon, such as petroleum, 
which was not then enumerated specifically. 

The CHairMAN. In reference to that law of 1789, under which 
difficulties had arisen, was it not your understanding that these 
questions which had arisen were along this line: That the law hav- 
ing provided, by order of the Crown, that upon public lands these 
minerals could be acquired, by location or denouncement, that it 
was found or thought there was no provision by which coal upon 
such public lands could be denounced or used, and the law of 1789 
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was passed, making the distinction between the law governing metal- 
liferous minerals and the law governing the ownership of the soil, 
and establishing the principles not only that the subsoil products 
of subsoil property, the nonmetalliferous minerals, were the prop- 
erty of the owner of the soil, but also provided that even upon the 
Crown lands there should be a distinction as to the use of coal, that 
it must be obtained by direct grant instead of under the ordinary 
mineral law ? 

Mr. Kerroca. I think that is correct. The law to which I have 
just referred, of 1789, shows the solicitude of the Crown to provide 
for the extraction and actual dedication to public use of coal that 
may be on anybody’s ground, but wherever that thought is worked 
out and the plan of getting the coal out is provided for it is always 
accompanied by a provision recognizing the right of the owner, the 
private ownership. 

The CHarrMaNn. The title? 

Mr. Keuioca. The title, and providing especially for full com- 
pensation for the coal thus extracted. It is in effect a provision for 
just compensation, as in all eminent domain statutes. 

Shall I pass now to the law of 1792? 

The Canaman. You may proceed in your own way. 

Mr. KeLLoGe. In 1792 hae was another decree relating to this 
general subject, from which it appears clearly that doubt had arisen 
as to the interpretation or meaning or effect of the preceding laws, 
and the Crown legislated upon that subject again as follows: 

Despite any interpretation which might have been given or may be given 
to the laws and ordinances to the effect that every kind of mines, although not 
expressly named in those laws, belong to the Crown, mines of coal shall be 


of free availability as are by ancient custom mines of iron and other substances 
which are extracted from the bosom of the earth. 


That is section 1. Section 2 of that law reads as follows: 


Nevertheless, the Crown shall preserve the supreme right of incorporating to 
itself such mine or mines as it may require or as may be convenient for the 
use of the royal navy, factories. machines. or other objects whatsoever and 
public service. 


The next sentence seems to me to be of distinct importance. 


Such mines as may be found in unclaimed or public lands may be thus in- 
corporated without recompense, but if they belong to local council, communi- 
ties, or individual owners, there shall be paid to them their just value. 

The obvious comment is that that establishes the clearest possible 
express recognition of the private ownership of that particular kind 
of mineral, to wit, coal, which was then the only important hydro- 
carbon, by either a public or private owner of the land, and an express 
provision for just compensation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just exactly as if the Crown needed the surface 
soil, it would have to compensate, but it could, under the power of 
the Crown, take the surface? 

Mr. Ketioce. Absolutely analogous. Clause 3 reads as follows: 

The direct owners who are the proprietors of the lands where mines of coal 
exist, whether they are councils, communities, or individuals, may discover 
them. work them, and enjoy them for themselves alone, or permit others to do 
sy, or May rent them or sell them, as they see fit, without any license or for- 


niality other than that which may be required to enjoy, rent, or sell the land 
which contains them. 
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The comment being that that seems to emphasize the thought which 
I have just expressed, Mr. Chairman, that they treat a substance of 
that nature exactly as they treat the surface, in express language. 

That is one of the latest, if not the latest, of the utterances of the 
Crown of Spain upon the subject, although I think there were decrees 
after the beginning of the century and before the independence of 
Mexico was established which related to it, but which certainly did 
not affect the principle which has been laid down. 

The Cuairman. That was embraced in the ordinances governing 
the sanitation and working of mines, and protection of miners, ete., 
but did not make a new distinction or undertake to set up a new 
title or a new claim to the nonmetalliferous minerals. 

Mr. Ketioce. My recollection is that your statement is entirely 
correct. And it will be observed that these later interpretative de- 
crees, as I might call them, although they are of necessity also con- 
structive decrees, are connected with and must be construed as fixing 
the meaning of all the preexisting laws upon the general subject, 
beginning with 1387 and continuing through the laws of 1559, the 
ordinances of 1783, and the other decrees above mentioned. 

The CHatrman. Those laws were by general decrees and execu- 
tive orders continued in force after the Mexican revolution of 1821, 
as the laws of Mexico, and by the decrees of Bolivar and Pedro in 
1826 the law as it was established in Mexico was made the law of the 
Republic of Colombia, of Venezuela, and Ecuador. 

Mr. KerLLoGa. Yes. I believe there was also a treaty between 
Mexico and Spain under which whatever rights the Crown had 
passed to the newly organized Republic of Mexico. 

The CHarrman. Exactly. 

Mr. Krtioce. But which did not purport, of course, to change the 
nature or extent of those rights. 

Shall I proceed? 

The Cuairman. Proceed. 

Mr. Kertioca. After the establishment of the Government of the 
Mexican Republic, there appears to have been no Federal legislation 
relating to mining matters—that is, none which related to the title 
of these particular substances—until after the amendment of the 
Constitution of 1857. That amendment took place in the early 
eichties. I have forgotten the exact year, but I think it was 1883. 
The amendment expressly authorized the Federal Government to 
establish mining codes. Up to that time there had been no such 
express authority in the Constitution of 1857. Very shortly follow- 
ing the adoption of this constitutional amendment the first definite 
mining code of the Republic of Mexico was adopted. I think it is in 
the code of 1884. Shall I read that part into the record ? 

The Cuairman. I will be glad to have it in the record. 

Mr. KrtrLoce. These are excerpts from the mining law of Novem- 
ber 22, 1884, reading as follows: 

ART. 6. Foreigners may acquire mining property on such terms and with 
such limitations as the laws of the Republic grant them the eapacity to acquire, 
own, and transfer ordinary property. * * = * 

Art. 10. The following substances are the exclusive property of the owner of 


the land, who may therefore develop and enjoy them without the formality of 
denouncement or special adjudication. 


Then follows Subsection IV. which reads as follows: 
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Salts found on the surface, fresh and salt water, whether surface or sub- 
terranean; petroleum and gaseous springs, or springs of warm or medicinal 
waters. 

Mr. Lind, if I may comment on the part I have read of his testi- 
mony 

The Cuairman. I will be very glad to have you do so. 

Mr. Keuroce. Mr. Lind referred specifically to this, and commented 
upon this law as follows: 


The State in Mexico owned the oil until some time during Diaz’s administra- 
tion, when Lord Cowdray discovered oil. Then they secured an act of the Mexi- 
can Congress relinquishing the State claim to the oil and real property. Of 
course, Lord Cowdray and his organization in Mexico, under Diaz, were in 
position to virtually dictate. and they did dictate to the Mexican Government 
what they wanted, and they got what they wanted. 

I was especially struck, Mr. Chairman, by that statement, because 
it was positive; it is not stated as being on information and belief, 
and it would give to anyone who reads it the impression that Mr. 
Lind was testifying from personal knowledge. Now, analyzing it 
fora moment, it is obvious that the pivotal part of that statement 1s 
that Lord Cowdray discovered oil in Mexico and then dictated the 
kind of law he wanted and got it passed. The fact is, to my personal 
knowledge, not information and belief, but my personal knowledge 
is, that Lord Cowdray never entered the oil field until at least 18 
years after the passage of this law of 1884. That is, as far as Mexico 
isconcerned. I do not know what he was doing in other parts of the 
world. There was no commercial exploitation or development of 
petroleum in Mexico existing at the time this law of 1884 was passed, 
and it was not until 16 years later, in 1900, that Mr. Doheny and Mr. 
Canfield first went to Mexico, first discovered what they thought was 
a commercial pro sition in petroleum, and acquired their first in- 
terest there. ait was not until at least two and I think three 
vears later that Lord Cowdray, being attracted by the results of 
Mr. Doheny’s and Mr. Canfield’s efforts, commenced for the very 
frst time to take an interest in the petroleum proposition in Mexico. 
He got his first information on the matter from Mr. Doheny and Mr. 
Canfield; he got his first tools from Mr. Doheny and Mr. Canfield; 
and they endeavored to assist him as a friendly competitor will en- 
deavor to assist another. 

Mr. Doheny and Mr. Canfield never had turned their attention the 
least degree to Mexico until about 1900, so far as petroleum was con- 
cerned, although Mr. Doheny had been prospecting in the early 
stages of his career. Neither he or Mr. Canfield had the least thing 
to do, directly or indirectly, with the passage of the law of 1884, and 
they would not have gone into Mexico in 1900, as they have both 
frequently told me, except for their reliance on the assurance that 
the law gave them that the ownership of petroleum would follow the 
ownership of the land and they would be fully protected by the laws 
of Mexico in their intended development. 

_the Caarrman. It is also a fact that in 1883, when that constitu- 
honal provision was adopted under which the legislation of 1884 
was adopted, Diaz was not President of Mexico, but Gonzales was 
President of Mexico, is it not? 

r. Kerzoce. Mr. Gonzales was president at that time. That state- 
ment is entirely correct, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Lind’s testimony, there- 
ore, on that point would seem to indicate that he has accepted, with 
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complete trust and confidence, the statemen{s which are so frequently 
made by certain Carranza propagandists in this country on that sub- 
ject ; that he did not take the time or the trouble to even make a super- 
ficial examination as to the facts, for the merest superficial examina- 
tion would show the facts; and he was willing to go before the Ameri- 
can public, with his prestige and reputation, as the father of a state- 
ment which is so seriously wrong that it can not be allowed to pass 
without the most complete demonstration of its inaccuracy. 

My attention is called to another development which bears upon the 
statement of Mr. Lind. He stated that Lord Cowdray wante.! the 
law of 1884 passed, which I have shown to be a very serious crror. 
As a matter of fact, Lord Cowdray in the year 1905 was sponsor for 
an attempt to have petroleum Be es ae in Mexico, which, owing 
to Mr. Doheny’s operations, he must have thought would be more 
beneficial to Lord Cowdray and his interests than the private owner- 
ship of petroleum which then prevailed. 

This resulted in a special convocation of the members of the 
Academy of Jurisprudence in Mexico, which corresponds in a rough 
way tv our American Bar Association here, and at that time was com- 
prised of the leading members of the Mexican bar. The question pre- 
sented to the academy by the person who represented the interest de- 
siring nationalization of petroleum was as to whether the title to pe- 
troleum beneath the surface of privately owned lands then belonged 
or did not belong to the Mexican Government; and second, whether, 
if it did not belong to the Mexican Government, that government had 
the right to take it from the private owners of those lands. A notable 
discussion followed the announcement of these propositions. ‘The 
matter was discussed under the leadership of the greatest Mexican 
lawyer of his time, Don Luis Mendez. The old and new laws were 
analyzed and traced back to the foundation of the Roman law, which 
preceded all these royal decrees, and the vote of the academy was 
unanimous, with the exception of the man who submitted the propo- 
sition, to the effect, first, that the Mexican Government did not own 
the petroleum beneath the surface of privately owned lands; and 
second, that it had no right whatsoever to take it away from the 
private owners of the surface. 

Mr. Lind also stated in a rather casual way that: 


In Mexico, the same as with us originally, the State owned all the minerals. 


Mr. Lind is in error in respect to that proposition, as to what we 
owned, and in Mexico an examination of prior jurisprudence will 
show he was equally inaccurate in regard to familiar stipulations in 
the law of that country. I quote from a further statement Mr. Lind 
made upon the same topic. Counsel asked him: 

What do you mean when you say that the oil belonged to the State up to the 


time of Diaz? Do you mean that where private property had been granted, 
nevertheless the oil was reserved to fhe State as its property ? 


Mr. Lind answered: 


Yes; just the same as other minerals. You know, on any land in Mexico, 
privately owned, anyone can go and condemn—denounce, as they call it—min- 
erals rights. My understanding is that in Mexico to-day, and it always has 
been the law in Mexico, the owner of real property does not own the minerals. 

From that very explicit statement of Mr. Lind’s it will be apparent 
that he has perhaps not been informed about and certainly has given 
no attention to the well-established distinction inthe former laws to 
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which I have already alluded between metalliferous minerals and 
nonmetalliferous minerals. 

The Cuarrman. The Spanish word describing metal is “ metales.” 

Mr. Ketxocc. “ Metales ”; that is correct. 

The CHairman. And “minerals” is generally known as “ min- 
erales ”? 

Mr. Ke uoca. That is correct. Those two words have a perfectly 
clear distinction of meaning. 

Continuing further with Mr. Lind’s testimony, as to land owner- 
ship and the ownership of minerals, he says: 


That was true of oil until Cowdray secured that amendment of the law. 


There is no foundation in legal history or in fact for either the 
conclusion of law which Mr. Lind draws or his statement as to Lord 
Cowdray’s activities. 

Continuing, he says: 


Now, as I understand the constitutional provision— 
The witness, referring to the constitution of 1917— 


to which you refer simply reinstates the old law with this provision, that it shall 
not apply to land acquired by foreigners during the period that the law was in 
operation, or to lands where oil had been developed. 

I am particularly anxious to have that quotation noted, Mr. Chair- 
man, because it illustrates again the trust and confidence which Mr. 
Lind has evidently placed in the statements of others, without giving 
them his own personal investigation. He says that the constitution 
of 1917 contains the same provisions as the old law, except that it 
does not apply in its confiscatory provisions to land acquired by 
foreigners during the period that the law of 1884 was in operation. 
As a matter of fact, the constitution of 1917 entirely omits the pro- 
vision which Mr. Lind is convinced that it contains, and it is owing 
to its omission that this strenuous conflict has existed for the last two 
years between the oìl companies who did acquire lands under the 
statutes of 1884, 1892, and 1909, and the Government of Mexico, that 
has been continually seeking to take away from them the petroleum 
contained in those lands thus acquired and held; and acquired, I 
should have said, not from public ownership, but, from private owner- | 
ship, in every case, as far as our companies—and I mean the Mexican 
petroleum group—are concerned. 

I am also well within the mark when I state that although I have 
not been counsel of all other oil companies in Mexico, that there 
never has been a concession granting oil lands in Mexico to any 
American company since the beginning of the development of the 
oil industry. There was a concession to the Lord Cowdray Co. of 
certain rights in respect to certain publie lands. That has nothing 
whatever to do with the position of the American oil companies, and, 
as a matter of physical fact, I understand there never has been a 
barrel of oil developed from the lands covered by this concession, 
even by Lord Cowdray. 

Another feature of Mr. Lind’s statement to which I have alluded 
is that he states that the constitution of 1917 does not apply to lands 
Where oil has been developed. Again he is absolutely mistaken, be- 
cause there is no such provision in the constitution of 1917, and one 
of the great contentions of the American oil companies has been that 
such a provision, or one which would be somewhat, broader in its 
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scope, should have been inserted into the body of Mexican juris- 
prudence. 

He said, significantly, at the end of that statement : 

That is my understanding, but that may be imperfect in detail. 


That is the only sentence of his statement which I find myself 
heartily and sincerely able to agree with. 

The CHairmMan,. Is it not rather important in foundation, than in 
detail? 

Mr. KerLoca. In every detail, commencing with the first word to 
the last word, in substance and detail as well. 

-Another very definite statement showing the source as well as the 
inaccuracy of Mr. Lind’s information is contained in the following 
sentence. The question was asked of him: 

Where did you get your information that the law of Mexico was that the 
oil below the surface belonging to private owners belonged to the Government? 

Mr. Linp. Why, that is the Latin law. 

In other words, Mr. Lind seeks to trace the subject jJuridically 
back to the days of the Roman law; but nothing was plainer under 
the Roman law than that the owner of the surface had everything up 
to the sky and down to the center of the earth, and the effect of the 
decree of Philip the Second, in 1559, was simply to take away rights 
which the Roman law gave to every surface owner—such rights as an 
absolute monarch desired to reserve for himself, and by reason of 
his absolutism was able to thus reserve—and even there he did it 
with the express reservation as to just compensation to any private 
individual who might be injured by the arbitrary act of the sovereign. 

The Cirairnman. Reference is made in Mr. Lind’s testimony to the 
Code Napoleon. l 

Mr. KeLLoce. My attention is just called to that. He says “ That 
is the Code Napoleon.” I suppose that might be interpreted as mean- 
ing that he takes the Code Napoleon as being in force in Mexico, and 
as being the last word in the Roman law. In the absence of definite 
knowledge as to what he really meant, the statement is difficult to 
criticize, but the Code Napoleon has never been in force in Mexico and 
it probably never will be. 

I have taken the liberty, Mr. Chairman, of indulging in some com- 
ments upon Mr. Lind’s statement, certainly not because of any de- 
sire to enter into a personal controversy with Mr. Lind, but because 
he has uttered statements which, if generally disseminated, will cause 
the most serious harm to those of us who for the last two years have 
been fighting day and night, not for the purpose of getting something 
from Mexico that we are not entitled to and ought not to have, but 
for the purpose of protecting the rights which, by the laws of Mexico 
and the Government of Mexico, we were invited to come in and ac- 
quire, and upon the faith of which invitations our companies have 
expended hundreds of millions of dollars since the beginning of the 
oil development in 1900. 

Before passing to another subject, I would like to comment, while 
the point is in my mind, on one little matter which should not be lost 
sight of. I think that one of the statements which have been made 
was to the effect that Mexico had not yet taken any lands from any of 
the holders who acquired under these subsequent laws. They actu- 
ally have deprived one company of the possession of one of its most 
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valuable allotments. That happens to be a company for which I 
occasionally act as counsel, so I am familiar with the facts. It was 
organized under the laws of Great Britain, but is controlled by a 
holding company, the majority of whose stock is held by Americans, 
so that aside from technicalities it is an American affair, very largely. 
They have also tried to take an extremely valuable slice, or slices, 
if I may use that term, from lands which are absolutely privately 
owned by various other American oil companies, in this particular: 
That within the last eight months Mr. Carranza’s government has 
granted a number of concessions—and these are real concessions, in 
Which the Carranza government, which has professed to abhor “ con- 
cessions,” purports to turn over titles which it purports to own to 
private individuals—to develop oil upon the beds of streams navi- 
gable and not navigable and located in the oil region. 

Inasmuch as the law of Mexico to-day is that the private owner of 
the bank owns to the center of those streams (subject to the natural 
right of the water to flow over those beds and subject to an easement 
which the law of Mexico created many years ago granting landing 
privileges to those who navigate those waters), with those exceptions, 
the land underneath those streams and rivers are just as much pri- 
vately owned by these companies as the lands in the uplands are pri- 
vately owned by them; and it follows that these drilling concessions 
actually have taken from the owners of those lands a physical part of 
the bed thus owned. n 

The CHairman. And without compensation ? 

Mr. KerLoce. Without any form or pretense, sir, of compensation. 
Under these concessions thus granted wells are to-day being drilled, 
or they were before the present revolution assumed form; several 
wells, one in particular between the two banks of the Panuco River, in 
what is called the Panuco oil district, and another well, or wells—I 
am not sure how many there are—just a little above or below the first 
well, which is already quite well along in its development. 

No attention has been paid in any publication or public statement 
I have read to this very menacing and entirely unwarranted confisca- 
tory act, but it 1s purely an arbitrary act, as confiscatory in its effect, 
and perhaps even more so, as results will show, and in its injury and 
damage to Americans owning land, as it would be if some part of the 
uplands themselves had been thus granted to favorites of the existing 
government. 

The law of 1884, which has been read into the record, continued in 
force and without change until June 4, 1892, at which date a revised 
mining code appears containing these provisions: 

ART. 4. The owner of the land— 


Meaning the surface of the land—: 


may freely work without a special franchise in any case whatsoever the follow- 
ing mineral substances: Mineral fuels, oils, and mineral waters. 

ArT. 5. AN mining property legally acquired and such as hereafter muy be 
acquired in pursuance of this law shall be irrevocable and perpetual, so long as 
the federal property tax be paid in pursuance of the provisions of the law 
creating the said tax. 


That law was revised in 1909 by the mining code of November 25 
of tee year, which contains the following express provision on that 
subject : 


mond 2. The following substances are the exclusive property of the owner of 
e soil: ° 
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I. Ore bodies or deposits of mineral fuels, of whatever form or variety. 

II. Ore bodies or deposits of bituminous substances. 

That is the last of the mining codes, and of the provisions of law 
which purport to regulate title to petroleum or hydrocarbon rights, 
until the constitution of 1917 was adopted, and the series of Car- 
ranza decrees which began in 1918 was promulgated. 

One point of special importance, it seems to me, should be noted 
as to all of these three mining codes which have been quoted. None 
of them purport to make any grant by the nation of something that 
was not hitherto the right and property of the individual owner. 
They declare expressly that the situation is thus and so, and do not 
purport to change it. They are, therefore, in every way corrobora- 
tive of the conclusions which I have expressed as to the preexisting 
laws, and are conclusive interpretations of those laws which were in 
force up to the time of the first of these codes in 1884, in which 
petroleum rights were expressly declared to be the property of the 
owner of the surface; and the same is true in the subsequently enacted 
codes. 

The CuHairnman. And are simply declaratory of the old Spanish law 
dating back to the decree of 1559? , 

Mr. Ketioce. That is precisely the point which I should lke to 
sa a os and which I am very glad you have emphasized. 

ne further remark in conclusion is as to the inconceivable moral 
and juridical injury which will exist if foreigners who, in the best of 
good faith, have gone into that country in reliance upon those specific 
and express statements in the law, and who have invested several hun- 
dred millions of dollars in such reliance, shall be deprived of their 
property thus acquired by them from private owners by a retroactive 
interpretation of what purports to be a constitution adopted by the 
Carranza government. 

That completes my statement, I believe, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. The provisions of the constitution of 1917 to which 
pou have referred do not exclude the Congress of the Republic of 

exico, provided for under that constitution, from powers of en- 
acting legislation ? 

Mr. Krticce. No. And I should like to make one comment, as 
an addendum to what I have just said, because a false impression 
might otherwise be created. The constitution of 1917, despite the 
language of article 27, when construed in its entirety—and that in- 
volves the consideration of other clauses that I have in mind, Mr. 
Chairman—does not deprive the owner of the surface of the petro- 
leum rights, because it confirms not only article 27 but articles 14 
and 126, and article 14 says that rio law shall be given a retroactive 
effect. Primarily that word “law ” might be taken to refer to sub- 
sequent enactments of Congress, but in article 126 that very consti- 
tution was enumerated as being one of the “laws” of Mexico. 

Therefore article 14 and article 126, taken together with article 27, 
lay the ground for what would seem to be an entirely reasonable 
argument that the constitution itself does not actually deprive the 
private individual of his subsurface right. But every one of the 
Carranza decrees, commencing with the decree of February, 1918, 
interpret the constitution as absolutely eliminating private owner- 
ship in petroleum lying beneath the surface of land which has al- 
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ready gone out of the public domain and become the property of 
individual owners. 

The CHarrman. It not only interprets the constitution but declares 
that the constitution as thus interpreted by Mr. Carranza’s decree 
shall become operative? | 

Mr. KerLoce. That is precisely what it does. 

The CHarrMan. No direct action has been taken by the legislative 
body, which is supposed to have been created for the purpose of 
enacting legislation to put the constitution in effect, to enact legis- 
lation under the constitution ? 

Mr. KeLrLoce. That is entirely correct. 

The CHatrMan. The Congress has been functioning in Mexico, 
has it not ? 

Mr. Kexvoce. It has. 

The CratrMan. Ias the Congress ever passed any laws with refer- 
ence to the petroleum industry ? 

Mr. Ketiuce. No such law has been passed. The Senate passed a 
bill at the last session, which, however, never was acted upon b 
the House, and that is the present condition of that legislation, ech 
the constitution doubtless contemplated. 

The CuHatrman. The so-called laws with reference to the petroleum 
industry, under the constitution of 1917, are merely decrees of Mr. 
Carranza, the President of Mexico, are they not? 

Mr. Ketxoce. That is what they are, except as to such force which 
might be sought to have been given to those decrees by the general 
resolution which Congress always adopts at the end of its session 
ratifying whatever the President has done. 

The Cuatrman. As a matter of fact, Carranza issued the first 
decree against which we have been protesting two years prior to 
the decree of the constitution in 1916, with reference to oil lands, 
etc. ? 

Mr. KeLLoca. There were a number of regulations that were issued, 
you know, requiring permits for drilling, etc. 

The CHairman. And under the old constitution, which was then 
in force? 

Mr. Ketxoca. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And which he had organized a revolution against 
_the then existing Government for the purpose of retaining in force, 
going back to the constitution? 

Mr. KeLLoca. That was his declared purpose at the time of his 
original pronouncement. 

The Cuarrman. And this Government in 1915 was compelled to 
protest against his arbitrary decrees affecting the oil industry ? 

Mr. Kextioce. Yes, sir. In that same connection, the written 
promise given by Mr. Arredondo, on October 9, 1915, I think it was, 
contained the most explicit possible pledge of Mr. Carranza for the 
prote:tion of the rights, lives, and property of foreigners in accord- 
ance with international law. That has not been made good by him 
in any particular, so far as the petroleum industry is concerned. 

I should like to add one other point about the extent to which 
the confiscatory program has actually gone, because these various 
points should all be taken into consideration. 

The Cramar. I shall be very glad to have you do so. 

Mr. KeLLoca. In 1919, in the early summer, Mr. Carranza’s gov- 
ernment finding that they were not making ‘theprogress they had 
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hoped with regard to their dealings with the oil companies pursuant 
to their decrees, formed a plan of accomplishing indirectly what they 
had not been able to do directly, and they took advantage of one of 
those early decrees to which you have just alluded, Mr. Chairman— 
these so-called preconstitutional decrees—requiring permits to be 

iven to the owners of lands before they were permitted to drill 
i: oil on those lands; and taking advantage of that clause or decree 
they refused to permit a man from drilling his lands, wholly irre- 
spective of the excellence of his title, unless in his application for 
the permit, he would agree to accept not merely the laws then exist- 
ing but all laws that might at any time thereafter be promulgated 
. either by Mr. Carranza himself in his capacity as dictator or by 
Congress, with reference to petroleum lands, titles, rights, opera- 
tions, etc. 

So that we found ourselves required to give Mr. Carranza a blank 
check on our future as a condition precedent to exercising the fun- 
damental right of ownership, to enjoy the thing which you own. 
That campaign was carried on by the Carranza government until 
the latter part of the year 1919, the companies standing firm and 
refusing to sign away their rights in any such manner. In the mean- 
time, naturally, some of the older oil districts had ceased to produce, 
and drilling in new districts became absolutely imperative, not 
only to keep up the oil supply of the world but to enable Mr. 
Carranza to collect the volume of taxes which he had been pre- 
viously accustomed to receive from the industry. Finally, inti- 
mations were conveyed to us that if the matter was presented di- 
rectly to the proper authorities of Mexico the decree as to prohibi- 
tion of drilling would be loosened and made more practical, and 
that was done after a hiatus of probably six months, during which 
time an enormous number of opportunities were lost, and the indus- 
try received a very serious temporary setback in Mexico. 

Those three things, the actual taking of title from one company, 
the granting of rights under the beds of streams which he had no 
power to grant, and the indirect effort at confiscation through the 
operation of the drilling decrees, include the principal efforts at 
physical confiscation which Mr. Carranza’s government has made 
since the beginning of its series of decrees. 

The CrarrMan, Speaking of these so-called preconstitutional de- . 
crees of Carranza, Mr. Carranza himself first issued a decree, did 
he not, vesting in himself the right to issue other decrees, and under 
that authority given by Carranza to himself he issued these decrees 
of 1915 to which you have referred? 

Mr. Kertoce. le placed the crown upon his own brow. 

The Cuairman. He distinctly vested himself as first chief, with 
authority to issue decrees, and then proceeded to issue decrees, one 
among them being this so-called preconstitutional decree, on which 
he afterwards based that order subsequent to what he called the 
constitutional development, and he made it constitutional by issuin 
a decree after the constitution was adopted, based upon his so-called 
Ute nec decree which he himself had vested himself with power 
to make. 

Mr. Ketroce. And pursued the same system of evolution from his 
inner consciousness. Every one of the postconstitutional decrees as 
to petroleum was made by him pursuant to a supposed grant of 
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power by Congress, which grant did not begin to relate to or touch 
upon the field in which he was then personally legislating. 

One of the powers which were given to him by the first Congress 
of Mexico was a power to legislate in matters relating to the treasury 
department, finance, to cover possible emergencies existing as to the 
necessity for money and the means of raising it. He saw fit to 
interpret that as giving him power to legislate on any subject toward 
which attention was directed, and it is the unanimous opinion of all 
Mexican attorneys with whom I have consulted on this matter that 
no shadow of excuse, from the standpoint of the jurisprudence of 
Mexico, existed for the twisting of that power granted by Congress 
relative to financial matters into a power to settle the question of the 
rights of individual owners to the petroleum underlying the surface 
of the land. 

Is it permissible for me to add another statement ? 

The CHatrMan. Certainly. 

Mr. KerLoce. Mr. Lind made another statement which can not be 
allowed to pass without comment. The statement is one of those 
indirect statements which produce the effect or naturally tend to 
produce the effect of a direct statement in the public mind. It is 
this: 

He always insisted that foreigners operating in Mexico should not seek to 
avoid taxes and the performance of their duties the same as was required of 
Mexican citizens. 

He was referring to Luis Cabrera, a member of the Carranza 
Cabinet. The obvious inference is that the oil companies were within 
the class that had sought to avoid taxation and the proper per- 
formance of their duties. I would like to make as emphatically as 
possible the statement that there never has been a time when any oil 
company in Mexico of which I have had knowledge, and I have been 
either directly or indirectly connected with all of them, has tried to 
avoid the payment of any taxes ever levied upon them by the Govern- 
ment of Mexico. 

I would also like to make it plain that, taking advantage of the 
attitude which the companies have always maintained in that regard, 
Mr. Carranza’s Government has during the last two years adopted a 
system of evading their own laws by taxing us 200 per cent of the 
amount which their own laws required us to pay, and they have done 
it in this way: The tax has been an ad valorem tax on petroleum or 
petroleum products exported, and the value of the oil or product 
which was the basis of that tax was fixed every two months by ad- 
ministration officials, who, without the shadow of any pretense of 
right, fixed the oil valuations at double the actual values. In Tam- 
pico, for instance, its valuation was fixed on a basis which represented 
more than its value after it had been hauled 2,000 miles to north 
Atlantic ports. 

One of the last orders of the Carranza government, issued within 
the last few days, was to fix a new basis of valuation, which still 
further increased the tax by doubling the already doubled basis of 
valuation. So that if we had been compelled or should be compelled 
at any time to pay a tax pursuant to that new method, we should 
be paying on oil worth, we will say, a dollar a barrel, but taxed upon 
a valuation of $2, which, of course, is a mere evasion of the law and 
is a duplication of taxes. That is an illustration of the difficulties 
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with which we have had to contend and the more than willingness 
which it seems to me we have displayed to do our duty, as those who 
are temporarily or permanently in Mexico should do their duty, and 
to try to avoid the imputation of being tax dodgers in any way, 
shape, or form. 

In this connection it is frequently published in the American 
papers that the oil contest between the American oil companies and 
the Carranza government relating to these post-constitutional decrees 
has been one of taxation. That is absolutely untrue. 

It is a fact that we have refused to pay certain sums of money 
which these post-constitutional decrees sought to make us pay as 
rentals and royalties. Our refusal was made because by paying those 
sums under the terms of those decrees we must conclusively admit 
that somebody other than ourselves owned the property in respect to 
which the payments were made—for one can not pay rent on property 
which he owns himself, if he owns it. 

That is the entire basis of the allegations that the American oil 
companies have been and are tax dodgers, and no allegation has been 
more frequently made by the Carranza propagandists in the United 
States than that. 

The Cuarrman. The advice of the State Department of the United 
States Government had been sought prior to your action in refusing 
to pay these sums of money, had it not? 

Ir. KeLLoce. That is true, and I would like to add that we have 
tried at every stage of this controversy, and it has had many different 
phases, to keep in constant touch with the State Department, and do 
nothing which they thought might be reprehensible to the interests of 
not only ourselves, but the interests of the United States as a Nation, 
and we have faithfully and fully carried out that program to the 
present moment. We have never suborned a rebel chief, never con- 
tributed to any rebel fund. We have behaved ourselves as decent 
men ought to behave themselves, going into a foreign country to 
attempt to do business. Our record is absolutely that of clean, decent 
American citizens prosecuting a clean, decent business in a foreign 
country, endeavoring to conduct their own aflairs in a proper way 
and insisting on being allowed to keep what they bought and paid 
for and continue to conduct their own affairs. : 

The Cuairman. In the last protest of the United States Govern- 
ment to Carranza, based upon the oil decrees and his proposed action 
with reference to oi], the United States Government, through its State 
Department, has stated definitely that they still maintain the posi- 
tion they have maintained with reference to all the different protests 
they have theretofore made against the enforcement of these decrees 
from 1915 down to the present time. 

Mr. Ketxoce. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Does that conclude your statement ? 

Mr. Ketioce. That is all I have in mind. 

The Cuairman. The statement you have given us has been exceed- 
ingly clear and very interesting, and we thank you very much. If 
vou will be kind enough to have that memorandum prepared, I wil] 
be very glad. 

Mr. Ketioge. I shall be very happy to do so, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. It may be incorporated in the record. 

Mr. Ketioce. Thank you. 

(The memorandum referred to will be printed. in,a. subsequent part.) 
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Will you state your full name? 

James D. Sheahan. 

What is vour present place of residence? 
Richmond, Va. 

Are you a native-born American citizen ? 

No, sir. I was born in Toronto, Canada. 

Are vou an American citizen by naturalization ? 
Yes, sir. My parents were American citizens. 
In what business are you engaged ? 
Manufacturing farm tractors in Chicago. 

What business have you had in Mexico? 

I was one of four others that became the owners 


of a large hacienda there in the fall of 1903, consisting of 362,000 


acres. 
Mr. 
land ? 
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Did you and your associates buy that tract of 


Yes, sir. 

How much did you pay for it ? 

£350,000 gold. 

Did you get titles that were regarded as good ? 
Yes, sir: up to the present time, so far as we know. 
What business did you conduct on this plantation ? 
The valley lands, which are on the Agua Fria 


River for a distance of about 28 miles passing through our property, 
are divided about one-third of them for the raising of cereals of 
various kinds, and we developed the water sufficiently to irrigate 
those lands. The balance of the land we have fenced for pastures 
for our blooded, registered stock. 

Mr. KEarFuL. In what part of Mexico is this place located ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. In Jimenez. Our boundary line comes within 
4 miles of Jimenez. 
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Mr. Kearrut. In what State? 

Mr. SuEAHAN. In the State of Chihuahua, very close to the 
border of Durango, about 8 miles. 

Mr. Kearrut. What products did you raise on this place? 

Mr. SueaHAN. Wheat, corn, cotton, barley, and beans were the 
crops, and we had 500 acres of alfalfa. We started with 15 acres 
that was on the premises of alfalfa when we bought it, which was in 
bad condition, and we afterwards plowed it up and increased that 
up to 500 acres. 

Mr. Kearrut. What did you do in reference to stock raising? 

Mr. Sneanan. We increased our stock raising about 150 per cent 
within six years from the time we purchased the property. When 
we bought it the water facilities on the range were quite limited. 
The cattle had to go a long ways for water. In that way there was a 
great deal of the lands where grazing was good, but there was no water 
on them; but we developed the water facilities on different parts of 
the range. Insix years we had spent in the neighborhood of $300,000 
in development work. 

Mr. KearruL. In developing the water supply ? 

Mr. Sueauan. The water supply, and for new machinery and 
increased buildings. 

Mr. Kearrvr. What did you have to do to develop the water 


a ? l 
Mr. Sueauan. In a greater portion of it we were able to build 
dams and operate reservoirs, backing the water up for a long distance. 

Mr. KearruL. What kind of live stock did you have on the place? 

Mr. Suranan. Herefords, principally. We brought in breeding 
stock by the carload, sometimes as high as five carloads at a shipment, 
and kept them separately as much as possible from the native cattle 
that we had on the place when we purchased it. We built fences and 
cross fences so as to make large pastures and keep the better grade of 
stock by themselves. 

Mr. KerearruL. Did you have blooded stock brought from the 
United States? 

Mr. SHEANAN. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. Krarrut. In addition to the cattle, did you have horses and 
jacks and hogs and sheep? 

Mr. Sugfauan. We had Spanish jacks that were imported. We 
had one German coach that we sent down there from Wisconsin; 
also a Perche:on. 

Mr. Kearruu. Hogs and sheep? 

Mr. Sueanan. Yes; and Angora goats. We had a large flock of 
Angora goats. 

Mr. Kearrut. Can you estimate the total amount of money 
invested in land and improvements and live stock ? 

Mr. Sueauan. In the neighborhood of between $600,000 and 
$700,000. If I may state it here, we had to build one year 40 miles 
of boundary-line fence, four barbed wire, shipping in the red cedar 

osts from the State of Texas. The next year we built 75 miles. 

ur boundary was a fence of four barbed wires on the entire boundary 
line with the exception of about 30 miles. That was a sort of moun- 
tainous country that very few cattle would attempt to go over or 
come in and encroach upon us. 
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Mr. Kearrut. About how many people did you employ on this 
plantation? 

Mr. SneanaNn. As an estimate, I would say that we had in the 
neighborhood of 350, or between that and 400. We had built houses 
sufficient to house 100 families at headquarters, and I think those 
would average almost two to the house. 

Mr. Kearrut. Were your employees Mexicans? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Entirely so; peons. 

Mr. Kearruv. Were those peons forced to work for you? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearrurt. How did you employ them? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. We established a system when we first became the 
owners of this property of letting the peons have a small acreage to 
work on shares for themselves. if a single man did not care to work 
his land, we did not bind ourselves to give him steady work, but the 
men who were working the land, if they were the kind of men that 
we wanted, we gave them the preference of working the time that 
they were not required to till their own crops—of working for us. 
In that way their entire time was well occupied. 

Mr. Kearrut Did you hear John Lind testify yesterday about the 
American operators of plantations in Mexico? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. I did, sir. 

Mr. KEArFuL. What have you to say about his statement that the 
operations of Americans on plantations in Mexico were not for the 
benefit of the natives ? | 

Mr. SHEAHAN. I was surprised to hear such a statement. It cer- 
tainly did not hold good in our section, not only on our property, but 
also on the adjoining property which was owned by a Scotch syndi- 
cate. It was most as large as our own, and afterwards sold to the 
Terrazas. It donot think there was an institution or large agricul- 
tural interest in this country that was better conducted than the San 
Isidro, the adjoining property to us. 

Mr. Kearrut. You heard what John Lind said about what he 
aoa conscript labor. Did you know anything about that in your 
ocality ? 

Mr. Sansa We certainly did not. I do not think it existed 
in our section of the State or anywhere in the State of Chihuahua, 
I might say, because I was familiar with conditions there. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You employed your workmen by voluntary con- 
tract with them? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KEARFUL. How did you treat them? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. We considered that they were better treated by 
ourselves after we became owners of that property—in fact, that was 
their own statement. That was largely on account of housing con- 
ditions that we furnished for them. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Did you charge them anything for the houses? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. No, sir. 

ee KearFut. Did you have any schools or churches on your 
place 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Yes, sir. We had a church there that was in bad 
condition, the roof had fallen in on it and the walls were in bad condi- 
tion. We restored that. It was a Catholic church. There had been 
no services held there for, I would say, perhaps 40 or 50 years before 
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we becume owners of the place. We also started a school in one of 
our buildings and were so well pleased with the attendance that we 
built a new two-room schoolhouse in a very desirable place right on 
top of the hill. We leveled it off and made a nice playground for the 
children there. 

Mr. KearruL. Did the children of your employees generally 
attend this school? 

Mr. Saranan. Very fully. In fact, it developed so that we found 
it was even necessary for us to build an addition to this or build 
another one at a separate location. 

Mr. Krearrut. Were the Mexicans assessed for the maintenance of 
the school or the church? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. No, sir. We paid that ourselves out of our own 
funds. . 

Mr. KearFruu. Did you receive any aid from the Mexican Govern- 

ment for this school ? ' 
' Mr. SHEAHAN. We did not ask for it and we did not receive it. 
We would have been entitled to compensation for them, but it was 
an experiment with us. 

Mr. KearFuu. What benefits, if any, have you observed to result 
from the aes of American and other foreign capital in that 
section of Mexico ? 

Mr. Sueauan. If I could say that from the knowledge that I have 
of San Isidro and Salaices—San Isidro was the adjoining property 
and was on the east, and Salaices was on the west, with nearly the 
same acreage as our own. It was a great benefit, I say. . ` 

Mr. Krarrvun. In what ways? - 

Mr. Sukanan. In increasing the wage, not by giving them any 
less work on our own place. The Mexican peons would say, if they 
had occasion to express themselves, that they worked harder for us 
than they ever did previous to the time we became owners of the 
property, but that they were better treated and better paid. We 
pail them all once a month. 

Mr. Kearren. They did not object to working harder, did they? 

Mr. Sukanan. No, sir. We found this: For the first four years, I 
might say, there was perhaps 60 per cent of our work that was de- 
velopment work. We made a distinction as to the wage that we 
paid men for working in the development work as against those 
who were working on the land in the usual way, because it was much 
harder work and longer hours in the development work and we made 
that distinction. 

Mr. Krarrun. In regard to the method of living, did the opera- 
tions of foreigners result in any improvement for the natives ? 

Mr. Siraan. Decidedly so, sir. 

Mr. Kearnren. In what respect? 

Mr. SHEANHAN. They were eee fed. Mexicans that we had on 
development work we paid 124 cents more a dav and furnished them 
rations free, while they boarded themselves when they worked on 
the hacienda in the agricultural part of it. After we were working 
the first year on that, it became very apparent that the men whom 
we had on the development work were particularly anxious to be 
kept there, for the reasun that they were better fed, better cared for, 
while working them harder and longer hours, but they had better 
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pay. We used to pick out the very best class of the help and put it 
on the development work. 

Mr. Kearrut. What concessions, if any, did you have from the 
Mexican Government ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. None whatever. 

Mr. Kearrun. You had no special privileges over anybody else? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. None whatever, sir. We were offered, by the 
ministro de fomento—they passed a new law by which loans could 
be made for the purpose of developing water rights, and a larger 
amount of water retained for irrigating purposes, and also for stock 
raising. They urged us to become members and take advantage of 
that. We did not do so at any time. We financed our own proposi- 
tion all the way through. The ministro de fomento also used to 
write us letters and comment as to what we were doing there. Other 
Americans that would go to Mexico City would be referred to us and 
to our place to show what had been done there is such a short time. 

Mr. Kearrut. Is the country in that region of such character that 
it can be divided up into small tracts and operated advantageously 
in small tracts under individual ownership ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Possibly there might be parts of the valley land 
that could be utilized in that way, but the question would be what 
would be done with the grazing lands when you separated the one 
from the other. 

Mr. Kearrut. Is irrigation necessary in that region ? 

» Mr. SHeauan. It is. We have about 60,000 acres where the 
Mexican Central Railroad runs for 52 miles through our property. 
On the east side of the railroad we have 30,000 acres skirting on the 
base of a low mountain. That land we have tested for sugar beets 
and we found that it contains of sugar from 3 to 5 per cent greater 
than the sugar bect that is grown in Colorado and also around Dem- 
ing, N. Mex., but there was no market for it. 

Mr. Kearruv. Did you observe among the natives any demand for 
division of large tracts among them ? 

re SHEAHAN. No, sir; not at that time. That was not thought 
of then. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Did you believe it to be practicable to divide up 
anv large regions of that country into small tracts for individual 
operations by the peons? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. I do not. 

Mr. Kearrut. What were the conditions as to security for life and 
property and protection of business operations from 1903, when you 
went there, until the fall of Porfirio Diaz, in 1911? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. They were good. We never had any trouble. On 
the other hand, I used to send a peon into Jimenez when I was doing 
development work out on the ranch. He wouid bring me out $2,000 
or $2,500 of money to pay off at the end of the month. He never 
had any fear of being held up by bandits or anything of that kind, 
nor had we. 

Mr. Kearruu. There are no bandits in that region ? 

Mr. SuEAHAN. There were not at that time; no, sir. There were 
some cattle thieves in the valley, but they were severely handled by 
the rurales. 

Mr. Kearru.. The rurales were an organization of mounted police 
maintained by the Government ? 
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Mr. SHEAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KearFu.. When was there a change in that condition of secu- 
rity, if at all? 

r. SHEAHAN. After the death of Madero. 

Mr. KearFuLt. What happened then ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Then we began to have our real trouble. 

Mr. KrearFuL. You did not have any trouble during the time of 
the revolution of Madero against Diaz? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. We lost some live stock, and also they would come 
and get goods out of our store, and provisions and everything of that 
kind, and grain, but we got receipts for everything that Madero’s 
forces ever took from us that we knew of. We would find animals 
killed on the range and the meat partly carried off and the balance 
of the carcass left on the range. That was very slight. 

Mr. Krarrut. Who was Madero’s operating general in that region ? 

Mr. Sukanuan. I do not remember. 

Mr. KrEarFuL. Was he Pascual Orozco ? 

Mr. SueEanAN. Yes; part of the time. Then there was a change 
after that, but I have forgotten who it was after that. 

Mr. KrearFruL. What happened then, after the fall of Madero ? 

Mr. SHeAuAN. Then was about the time that our troubles com- 
menced, and as time went on it was increased all the time. 

Mr. Krearru.. Who caused the trouble? 

Mr. Sueanan. Carranza’s forces principally, and Villa was oper- 
ating with the Carranza forces. 

Mr. Kearrut. That began in 1913, shortly after the fall of Madero ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Yes; 1914 was, perhaps, the beginning of it. 

Mr. Krearrut. Please describe briefly and in a general way just 
what happened from that time forth. 

Mr. SHEAHAN. They would send out a force, making demand for 
so many head of steers and so many horses, and we would make a 
demand for receipts, and they would ignore our demand, and we 
would send some of our own force out for gathering the live stock that 
they required. They took at one time from an inclosed pasture 
that we had, I think, 171 saddle horses. We made a practice of 
breaking the horses for the range and keeping them in _ inclosed 
pastures after they were broken. They cleaned up the whole bunch 
of them, about 151 of them. 

These Percheron stallions that we had, that were absolutely of no 
value for military service, were taken and ridden away. We had 
one valuable horse that cost us over $4,000. We found him about 
5 miles from our headquarters, lying on the roadside, dead.. 

Mr. KrarFuLt. Ridden to death ! 

Mr. SHEANAN. Yes; ridden to death. 

Mr. Kearrut. What destruction of your property occurred ? 

Mr. SueEAHAN. About the latter part of 1917 we had asked the 
American consul here to assist us ın getting protection. We had 
grown crops, gradually getting acreages smaller every year, hoping 
that by the time that crop would mature and be ready to harvest 
that the troubles would be over and we would have something to go 
on to make a start. But every time they would allow us to gather 
the crop, and after it was gathered they would take it. We got no 
benefit from it whatever. 
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This time he interceded for us and got a pledge from the general 
in charge of the Federal troopsin Chihuahua that he would send 50 
soldiers out to protect the crops when they were thrashing. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Who was this general ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. That I can not remember. He sent the soldiers out 
there and they began taking the grain from us almost as fast as it 
was thrashed, taking if off by wagon loads. Finally they got liquor 
somewhere and the captain of this force of 50 men that they had out 
there set fire to thé buildings at headquarters of this particular 
hacienda. We had nine communities, you might say, in the valley 
from one end to the other. We used to build a warehouse that 
would accommodate all of the tenants in that community, and they 
would jointly have a certain space in the warchouse for their crops. 
The grain was in there and this captain set fire to the buildings and 
cleaned out the whole community. He gave them an hour to get 
their stuff out of the buildings. When we protested, the general 
made a claim that they were de Villa, that they were in sympath 
with Villa, and that was the reason why the buildings were burned. 

Mr. Kearrut. That who was in sympathy with Villa? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. These tenants. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Your tenants! 

Mr. SHEAHAN. On our place. That has been one thing that 
occurred all the way through that we had guarded at all times, and 
that is not to have any man or anybody else show any disposition to 
aid either side. 

Mr. KearruL. Was there any truth in this pretext, so far as you 
know, about your men being in sympathy with Villa? 

Mr. Sueanan. The only thing you might say, I think, in regard 
to that is that when the Villa forces were in there they were just the 
same as the Carranza forces, and would come there and make demands 
for feed or for whatever was on the place, and it was absolutely 
necessary that it should be given up to them. 

_ Mr. KearruL. When that was done, the other side would come 
in and say they were sympathizers and destroy the property ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Yes, sir. We had an instance of that kind less than 
three months ago. Carranza forces came to our headquarters. There 
was a man that was now nearly 50 vears old, born on the place, who 
has been acting as sort of foreman for us there. They went into his 
house and gathered up all his blankets and bedclothes and everytning 
that they could find. He protested and thev turned to and very 
nearly killed him. They beat him over the head—the captain or 
man in charge of the soldiers beat him over the head with his pistol, 
and if it had not been for a woman that grappled with this captain 
thev would have killed the man. - 

Mr. Kearrut. This was a Carranza captain? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Yes; he was a Carranza captain, and just over the 
things that were absolutely necessary for them to protect themselves. 

Mr. Kearruu. Was there ever any pretense of payment or giving 
receipts for the property and things taken ? 

Mr. SuEeauan. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. What would they say when they would come and 
take things ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. That it was a demand from such and such a gencral. 

Mr. KearFuL. What would be the ground of his demand ? 
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Mr. SHEAHAN. That he wanted the property, that he wanted some 
of the steers, that he wanted so much of the grain, or whatever it 
might be. 

Mr. Kearrun,. Was there ever any promise made upon taking 
these things to pay for them? 

Mr. SHEATIAN. Never. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did you make any protest against their being taken ¢ 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Nearly every time that we had a serious loss of that 
kind I reported it to the State Department as a matter of record, 
but we never got any satisfaction from it. 

Mr. Kearrvn.. Do you mean the American State Department ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do vou know of any steps having been taken by the 
American State Department for your protection ? 

Mr. Sueauan. They would make reply to the protest that we 
entered, saving that the matter had been referred to Mexico City 
with request that they take action in the matter, and perhaps later 
on we would get a letter with a copy of the protest that was made in 
Mexico City, but we never had any satisfaction out of any of the 
protests that we ever made. 

Mr. Kearrunt. What is the condition of that hacienda now ? 

Mr. Sukana. It is a total wreck, you may say. 

Mr. Krearruni, What about any of the fine stock there that vou 
took there ? 

Mr. SuEAHAN, No; there is no fine stock left there. There may be 
some scattered cattle on the range which you may term as wild 
cattle, but no herds, just stray cattle that would be off by themselves, 
that they would overlook or something like that. We have no 
record and no means of knowing whether there is one there or whether 
there are 100. 

Mr. Kearrun. Are the lands being cultivated ? 

Mr. Sukanan. In small acreages by the peons that have lived 
on the place all their lives. 

Mr. KearruL. Do vou get any returns from them ? 

Mr. Sueauan. None whatever. Even the peons that worked this 
land with the understanding that we would get a share of it, have 
had the greater portions of their crops taken as well as ourown. We 
have entered protests against that time and again. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did you ever have any trouble with your workmen 
or employees on the place at all ? 

Mr. Subanan, No, sir. 

Mr. Kearrun. Were they loval to you? 

Mr. Surana. Very much so; that is, up to the time of the revolu- 
tion beginning. There was quite a number of the younger element 
that went out principally with Villa. 

In explanation of that I might make this statement. We had a 
man on our property who had leased a couple of thousand acres of 
land for cash rent. He subleased that to peons on shares and made 
a very good profit on the transaction. His name was Chavez. 
The Chavez family was quite a wealthy family at one time. They 
were freighters and had been for two or three generations. Before 
the railroads were built through there, they freighted from the City 
of Mexico or from Vera Cruz clear up to the northern boundary line. 
This Joe Chavez, from the time he was 15 years old, more of a Spaniard 
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than he was a Mexican, a ereat big tall man about 6 feet 2 inches, 
had been what vou might «ail a freight foreman. He had a train of 
freighters under his charge und he knew the country remarkably well. 
He went out with Villa along about 1916. He took quite a number of 
younger men with him, not only on our place, but at Reguladora, 
which is 18 miles from our quarters, and also from Puebla, which is 
just across the boundary line from our land on the north. He made 
up quite a following for Villa in that section. He was afterwards 
quite noted with Villa. You have no doubt seen his name quite 
often as Col. Chavez. 

Mr. Kearrut. What did you observe about the motives of the 
voung men who joined the revolution, judging from their acts ? 

Mr. Sugeanan. That was after I was unable to go down to the 
property. Of course I knew but very little about that. Their 
puents still lived on the property and still live there now. There 

ave been quite a number of young men killed, but the older people ` 
have been loyal and are living on the property and have shown no 
disposition to destroy any portion of the property. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did the young men join the revolution because 
they wanted the lands divided up or because they were oppressed 
by the land owners ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. No, sir; it was more, I think, Chavez’s personality 
that induced them to go with him. He is quite a noted character. 

Mr. Krarru.t. What do you think were his motives ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN, Simply, I suppose, that he thought—I do not know 
what inducement was given by Villa. Chavez was a very valuable 
man to Villa, knowing the country as he did clear down as far south 
as Torreon, and perhaps farther south than that. 

Mr. KEarFu.. Do you think he was actuated by motives of patri- 
otism to establish democracy in Mexico by eliminating the evils that 
Mr. Lind told about yesterday ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. I would not think so from the acquaintance that I 
had with Chavez. He was one of the best men that we had on the 
place and gave us every assistance that he Poo could at any time 
and was very friendly to us. My son lived there three years after I 
gave up going down there and lived on the place as manager of it, 
and he always regarded Joe Chavez as one of his reliable friends. He 
always said that any advice he wanted he felt he could call on Joe 
Chavez to tell him how to act. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Did you have occasion to observe the motives of the 
Carrancistas with special reference to Mr. Lind’s theory that the revo- 
lutionists of the north were actuated by high ideals ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Perhaps there was an element of that kind from 
what they gained from Madero more than anything else, particularly 
in the Reguladora Valley, because that is where Madero gathered his 
first forces. What took place south of there was simply an uprising. 
There were a lot of idle miners. The price of silver and copper was 
so low that the mines could not operate and left the entire mining 
force there without work and idle, and many of them without much 
to eat. They were ready to take up anything again after they got a 
little stronger. This property, which had been transferred to Ter- 
razas, which adjoined us, San Isidro, was a ground of prey for them. 
They thought Terrazas was not for Madero’s government, and when- 
ever they could get anything off the property of Terrazas they were 
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at liberty to take it, and they immediately commenced plundering 
that before they commenced doing serious damage to anybody else. 

Mr. Krearru. Did it appear from their acts that the opportunity 
to plunder property was one of the moving causes for young men 
joining the revolution ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. I would not think so. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You would not? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. No, sir. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You are speaking now about the Madero revolution ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KEarFuL. What do you say about the Carranza revolution, 
judging from what they did ? 

. SHEAHAN, I would say that that was quite different. Young 
men that were born and raised on our place we found were only too 
ready to go out and get as much off the premises as they possibly 
could. They gave information, as nearly as we could find out, of just 
where the best opportunity was to get herds of cattle. For a couple 
of years we shifted our stock from one place to another so as to get 
them as far from the railroad as possible and at the same time keep 
them within the range where we could get water. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Did you make any attempts to get your cattle and 
other live stock out of the country when you saw it was being stolen ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. At one time we gathered 600 head of 3-year-old 
steers for the purpose of shipping them out to Fort Worth, Tex. 
We fed those steers, after we rounded them up, for six weeks. We 
were promised at first, intending to ship them in train loads, that we 
could get cars to move them. Afterwards we were finally denied cars, 
and they said they could not be shipped out of the country. 

Mr. KEARFUL. What became of those cattle ? | 

Mr. SHEAHAN. We turned them loose on the range again, after hav- 
ing herded them in inclosed pastures for that length of time, and we 
never realized a dollar out of them. 

Mr. Kearrunt. What became of them? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. They were stolen. 

Mr. Krearrut. Were they eventually shipped out by some one? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Yes, sir. At one time there was a lot of cattle 
driven off the place, but we never could trace where they came across 
the border. We had men on the border watching for them. Our 
view was that they were slaughtered at different points, Torreon, and 
also upon the border farther north. 

Mr. Krarrut. Was your experience with your cattle a common ex- 
perience of the people in that region ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Yes. 

Mr. Kearru,. What happened to other plantations in that vicin- 
ity? Was it the same thing that happened to yours ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. The same thing, yes. There was another very 
large ranch owned by a Russian Jew, who had a very large store at 
Jiminez. He had perhaps between 3,000 and 4,000 head of cattle. 
He lost every one of them in the same manner. He lost his before we 
did, because he was right on the railroad. | 

Mr. KearruL. How long has it been since you have been able to do 
anything down on that plantation ? 

Mr. SHeaHaANn. We have not done anything there within the last 
four years; that is, we have done a little in the way of cropping, but 
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nothing ourselves. We allow the peons to do what they can, because 
all our work stopped and all our implements were stolen. 

Mr. KearFruu. Your implements were taken, too ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Everything, even to the gasoline engines. 

Mr. KEaRFUL. Were any of the houses destroyed ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. They burned the houses. There were six houses in 
that group that were destroyed, as well as the large granary or ware- 
house. They would take the doors and even strip the roof off. The 
roof is covered with adobe clay over heavy slats. They took the 
clay off the roof and took those slats and used them for firewood. 

Mr. KEarFuL. Why is it that during the last four years you have 
been unable to operate there ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. We have a Scotchman who was manager of the place 
at one time and afterwards manager of the range of cattle, who has 
lived in that country for 30 years. Until two months ago he had not 
been able to get out to our headquarters in the four years. His wife is 
dead, but he has a family of six small children and lives in Jiminez. 
They have had him out twice to shoot him. He started on foot from 
Jiminez to go to Torreon, being a British mr to put himself under 
the Poren of the British consul at that place, and finally got a lift 
by freight train or construction train that took him nearly half way. 
One night they had him out twice during the night, insisting that he 
had money belonging to the International Land & Live Stock Co., 
and they made demand upon him for that money. They took him out 
once and were going to shoot him. Finally that squad decided they 
would go back to the commanding officer and get further instructions. 
Another one came out about 1 o’clock in the morning and took him out 
again. 

' Mr. KEaRrFUL. The International Land & Live Stock Co. is the 
name of your company, is it ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Was he charged with any crime ? | 

Mr. SHEAHAN. None whatever. He married a Mexican woman and 
his children were brought up in the Catholic Church, and his wife was 
a Catholic. 

Mr. Krearruu. What is the prevailing religion of the natives in that 
region ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Roman Catholic, perhaps 98 per cent. 

Mr. KEARFUL. What did you eee about the influence of the 
Catholic Church upon the natives as to being good or bad ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. I would say that in our section the natives would be 
better off if they were not under the control of the church. 

Mr. KEaRFUL. For what reason do you say that ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. For this reason: There seems to be a feeling that if 
you oppose the church that you will meet with opposition, and serious 
opposition at that, from the church or from the priests, and that that 
will have its influence on the peons. We ourselves got along quite 
well. We had little difficulties at times, but I think they always 
thought that we had done more than our share to sustain a church at 

the place, which they had not done for 50 years before that. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you observe whether the priests had any in- 
fluence in civil affairs ? 

r. SHEAHAN. Yes; they would try to. We had little experience of 
that kind, nothing that was very serious, but it showed that they 
were accustomed to have it. 
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Mr. KEARFUL. You say they tried to. Did the church control the 
civil authorities in any way ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. No; I would not say that they controlled them. 

Mr. KEarFvuL. The influence that you observed was the influence of 
the priests over the peons ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Yes. 

Mr. KearFuw. Do you think that influence was not for the benefit 
of the peons ? 

Mr. SHEeaHAn. No; we did not think so. : 

Mr. KEarFrut. Do you think the peons would be better off without 
any religion ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. I would not be inclined to think so. I do not think 
thev would. 

Mr. Kearruri. What efforts did vou make to get protection from 
the American Government for your properties in Mexico aside from 
the protests that you spoke of ¢ 

Mr. Sueanan. I can not say that we ever made any. I have 
repeatedly come before the Secretary of State, particularly during 
Bryan’s time when he was Secretary of State, but I never went away 
from him that I did not feel like pulling my hair after I had had a 
conversation with Bryan. 

Mr. Krarrer. You did have a conversation with Bryan in regard 
to the protection of Americans in Mexico, did you? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KEarFuL. What was Mr. Bryan’s attitude ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. I came to Washington at one time and brought maps 
and other papers that I had that I thought would be of benefit to show 
him where our property was and how it was located and what we had 
done in the way of development. After we got through, he intimated 
that we belonged to the class that went into Mexico to get rich quick 
and now we were coming to him and asking to have the Government 
of this country ask for intervention; that, while we did not ask for it 
in so many words, we were like all the others that came in the same 
way. That was about the attitude that he had toward us. 

When we bought this property our friends, many of them, said we 
had been cheated, that we had paid too much for it. It was heavily 
mortgaged and the mortgage only had six months to run, and perhaps 
if we had not spent a vast amount of money in developing that, the 
statement that we had paid too much for our property would have 
been true; but with the expenditures and with the increase that we 
could produce, both in the acreage in the valley and also on the range, 
increasing it 150 per cent, erhaps that statement would have been 
true—that we paid too ch forit. Butwhen we came to Bryan he 
intimated that we had stolen it from the poor Mexicans; that they 
were now trying to get it back again; ane that we were not really 
entitled to very much consideration. 

Mr. Krearrut. Was he interested in your maps and plans and 
papers and the story of your development of that region ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. To some extent he was interested. It looked as if 
instead of taking into consideration what we had done in the way of 
developing property, that he considered it as a property that was 
worth that amount of money before we put any money into it and 
that we had gotten it for half what it was worth. That was about 
the way he looked at it. It did not seem as though he took into 
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consideration that we had spent nearly as much in developing it as 
we had originally paid for it, and what he was looking at on the map 
at that time was the property after it had been developed. 

Mr. Kearrvut. Did it seem to be his attitude that it was the right 
of the revolutionists to take it away from vou? 

Mr. Suneanan. Along that line; that we were not entitled to any 
consideration from this Government. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You were put into that class that has been spoken 
of by Mr. Brvan and others as speculators engaged in plundering the 
Mexican people? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrui. Was that about his attitude ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. We were classed among that class. There was no 
distinction drawn between the men who had gone there and paid value 
for any property that they bought, and others. Of course there were 
people who were speculators, both in mining property and in timber 
property and es in agriculture, but less in agriculture than any 
of the others, I think. 

I was also instrumental at a later date, myself and Mr. Warren, of 
Three Oaks, Mich., and Mr. Newman, of El Paso, in getting up a com- 
mittee of 21 representing the largest interests that there were in the 
State of Chihuahua, and also in Sonora, and by appointment we had 
a conference with Secretary Bryan. He immediately opened u 
along the same line and did not give us an opportunity even to te 
what we came there for. He asked why we were not honest in what 
we came there for; that we came there for the purpose of asking inter- 
vention and that we were not honest in saving that we had any other 
gl in view but that. 

r. KEARFUL. Was that your purpose ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. It was not our purpose. Wecame there as a matter 
of securing information as to what was best for us to do to protect our’ 
property. 

Mr. KEaRFuL. What was the advice he had to give you? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. None whatever. It almost ended in a squabble. 

Mr. KEARFUL. While you were operating in Mexico did you know 
of advice that he did give to Americans operating there as to what 
they should do? | 

Mr. SHEAHAN. No, sir; not at that time, I did not. I have since 
learned that. 

Mr. KeEaRrFuL. What was the advice that he gave them ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. It was not very encouraging. 

Mr. KEARFUL. I mean as to what they should do while he was 
Secretary of State ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. I did not quite understand your question. After- 
wards I had a personal interview with him and he urged me very 
strongly to bring this Scotchman and his family out of Mexico. At 
that time we had two other Americans there, and he urged me to 
bring them out and abandon the property entirely. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You know about notices that were given out several 
times to Americans in Mexico to get out of Mexico? 

Mr. SHeanan. Yes. I met some of the Mormons that had come 
over from the Mormon settlements, coming out of Mexico. 

_ Mr. KearruL. What was the effect upon properties of Americans 
in Mexico when they were forced to go out? 
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Mr. SHEAHAN. It was just a question of abandoning them, as it 
was everybody's property. It was a total loss to them all. 

Mr. Kearrunt. You went to Mexico in 1903 ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you know something about an article published 
by Mr. Bryan in The Commoner in January, 1903, in regard to Mexico ? 

Mr. SuEAHAN. No, sir; I did not know it at that time. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You know it now. 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KearFrut. How does the attitude taken by him at that time 
compare with the attitude taken afterwards when he was Secretary 
of State ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Entirely the opposite. His statements in 1903, as 
we found the situation in our section were correct. We found that 
the Mexican Government was particularly anxious to get us particu- 
larly in the agricultural interests, that they wanted the valley lands 
to be developed and to produce larger crops. 

Mr. KearFut. Mr. Bryan, in 1903, as shown by his article was 
enthusiastic about the establishment of centers of American civiliza- 
tion in Mexico, was he not? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Yes, sir; and we felt the same way for five or 
six years. 

Mr. Kearrut. Afterwards when he became Secretary of State he 
was not so enthusiastic about the centers of American civilization ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. According to his attitude at that time we had no 
rights at all, but we had gone there for plunder. 

Mr. Krearru. If the committee has been instructed by resolution 
of the Senate unanimously adopted to report to the Senate what, 
if any, measure should be taken to prevent the recurrence of such 
outrages; what advice would you give which might enable the com- 
mittee to make an intelligent report as to what, if any, measures 
should be taken to prevent a recurrence of such outrages as you 
have related ? 

Mr. Sueanan. My own idea, and I think it is true of my associates, 
is that if some action-could be taken by the Government of the 
United States similar to the action that was taken in Cuba, it would 
be the most pleasable methods, particularly in northern Mexico, say 
the five States in northern Mexico; that it could be handled in that 
way at less loss of life and greater protection of property, and at 
the same time it would be one of the greatest. blessings I think that 
the Mexican people could possibly have. With the masses I do 
not believe it would meet any serious objection. 

Mr. Kerarect. Do you think the Mexicans themselves would 
welcome such a measure ? 

Mr. Sueauan. I think so, from what I know of them. 

Mr. Kearrut. You mean that great body of people? 

Mr. Sueauan. Yes, sir; both rich and poor. . 

Mr, Kearruc. Educated and illiterate ¢ 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrunt. Do you think that would be beneficial to the 
Mexicans as well as opposing protection to American rights ? 

Mr. SuHeanan. I know it. I am absolutely convinced on that 
point, and that it would be a blessing to them. 
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Mr. Kearrut. Do you believe that the Mexicans generally, after- 
they became convinced that the good intentions of this Govern- 
ment, would -cooperate to establish permanent law and order under 
the supervision of this Government ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. I believe they would. Yes; the masses, I think, 
would do that. They have had some opportunity to learn just what 
benefits they had when the Americans have gone in there, both in 
the mining districts, and also in agriculture and other lines. The 
conditions have been bettered instead of being as politicians in 
Mexico would have them believe. I know in our own case the 
masses of our people on our place, perhaps 98 per cent of them, 
would say they are far better off and fare better in every respect 
under our management than they ever did before. The greatest 
protests that we had after we went into Mexico were from adjoining 
and other haciendas in the district, that we were giving the peon 
more liberties and better pay than he had been accustomed to get- 
ting, and it was going to disturb general conditions in the Agna 
Fria Valley. 

Mr. KerarruL. This objection was on the part of Mexicans or 
Mexican landholders ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Yes; and also we met with protests from managers 
of the Scotch syndicate, who were most excellent people, but they 
looked upon it as a bad move, and the only way that we could 
explain that was that 70 per cent of our work was development 
work and was not connected with the agricultural part of the work, 
and did that work that was necessary that we should put in longer 
hours, and that we were willing to pay for the services of a better 
class of people that were willing to take with those conditions and 
that we were also feeding them at our expense instead of them feed- 
ing themselves. 

Mr. Kearrcr. Do vou think your disposition to treat them better 
than they had been treated before operated to create disturbances ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. No, sir: not at all. 

Mr. Kearrut. How could people derive any benefits from the 
revolution that you had seen ? 

Mr. SueanHan. No. On two different occasions our store has been 
stripped of everything that was in it in the way of overalls and that 
class of stock that we kept for the working class of people, and at 
our own expense we have replenished that, giving it out to the peons 
on the place, so that they could be protected. 

Mr. Kearrun. They have been in a condition of poverty ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Very much so. 

Mr. Kearru.. And starvation ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Nearly so; many of the older people are quite so. 
That is the hard part of it, when the Mexican people themselves, 
aed and old, people who can work a small tract of land and raise 

eans are robbed, when their own people will come along and deliber- 
ately take their stocks of supplies. The strong able-bodied soldier 
that could work and earn his own living will rob the poor peon who 
is old and crippled. 

Mr. KearFut. I believe that is all I care to ask. Is there anything 
further you would like to say ? | 

. SHEAHAN. I do not know of anything further that I could give 
any information about further than that I might say in connection 
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with the schools that the school we have established was, we felt, 
one of the best moves that we ever made. We established, as I 
said, a good school there, a two-room school, and hired a teacher at 
our own expense. That met with some opposition from the Catholic 
Church when we first started it. They thought that a school ought 
to be under their control and provision. 

Mr. KearFuL. Was the opposition on the part of the Catholic 
Church sustained by the civil authorities ? 

Mr. Sueanan. To my knowledge, it was never referred to the civil 
authorities. It was a matter between the priests and ourselves. 

Mr. KearFuL. You did establish a school under your own super- 
vision 3 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KEARFUL. What became of the school after the revolution got 
into control? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. It went to pieces. 

Mr. KearFrut. There is no school there now ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. No; there is no school there now, and there is no 
church there now—that is, no services. 

Mr. KrearrFut. Is there anything further you wish to tell the 
committee ? 

Mr. SHEAHAN. Nothing further. 

Mr. KearruL. The committee are very much obliged to you. 

(Thereupon, at 11.20 o’clock a. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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The following testimony was taken at Washington, D. C., April 29, 
1920, by Francis J. Kearful, Esq., in pursuance of an order of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. 


TESTIMONY OF SHERBURNE G. HOPKINS. 


(The witness was duly sworn bv Mr. Kearful.) 

Mr. KktarruL. Please state vour name? 

Mr. Horxins. Sherburne G. Hopkins. 

Mr. KEAaRFUL. And vour age? 

Mr. Hopkins. Fifty-one. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Your occupation ? 

Mr. Horktns. Lawyer. 

Mr. Krarrcn. Your office is located where? 

Mr. Hopkins. 723 Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Were you ever engaged as attorney for Venustiano 
Carranza, the present President of Mexico? 

Mr. Hopkins. I was consulted by that gentleman, as chief of the 
revolutionary cause, at various times between April 1, 1913, and 
September 15, 1914. 

Mr. Kearrct. Were you in Washington at the time of what was 
known as the Niagara conference, in June, 1914? : 

Mr. Horkrns. I was. 

Mr. KeEarrui. That was a conference between representatives of 
President Huerta and representatives of this Government, for the 
purpose of settling the difficulties that then existed between the two 
governments, was it not? 

Mr. Horxkrs. It was. : 

Mr. KE4RFUL. Do you remember whether or not, in the course of 
that conference, there was an understanding that an embargo upon 
arms and ammunition going to Mexico would be laid by this Govern- 
ment, and that such an embargo was laid ? 

Mr. Hopkins. Such is my understanding. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you remember whether or not it is true, as 
testified by Mr. Buckley, that, in violation of the terms of that agree- 
ment and of that embargo, a shipment of arms and ammunition went 
on the Antilla from this country to Tampico? 

Mr. Hopkins. My understanding is that subsequent to the arrange- 
ment mentioned, a shipment of arms was made on the Cuban steam- 
ship Antilla, sailing from New York to Tampico, and the ammunition 
was there delivered. » 

Mr. Kearrux. Did you have any knowledge of the circumstance, 
as testified to by Mr. Buckley, that that was done with the knowledge 
and consent of Secretary Bryan ? 
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Mr. Horkwins. I know that intimations were conveved to the repre- 
sentatives of the revolutionary party in the United States that they 
would be permitted to ship munitions of war from ports of the United 
States to Cuba, and that this Government would close its eves to the 
fact that the vessels would not proceed to Cuba, but would proceed 
to Tampico; that in doing that the vessels would be subject to a 
nominal fine. As a result, several cargoes were shipped from Texas 
ports, the vessels were fined, and the fines subsequently remitted by 
authority of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Kearrun. Do vou know John Lind? 

Mr. Hopkins. I know Mr. Lind. 

Mr. Kearrvut. What was his connection with the American Gov- 
ernment at that time? 

Mr. Horktns. I never met Mr. Lind but twice, on each occasion 
most casually. On the first occasion I met him in the café at the 
Willard, when I was introduced to him by some newspaper men, I 
think, shortly after the embargo to which you refer had been laid. 
Mr. Lind, upon ascertaining that I occupied the relationship to Mr. 
Carranza that I did, spoke to me quite freely about the situation in 
Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrun. Before going into that, Mr. Hopkins, the question 
was, What connection did Mr. Lind have at that time with this 
Government ? 

Mr. Hopkins. Confidential agent of the Department of State at 
Mexico City. 

Mr. KrarruL. He was known as the personal representative of 
President Wilson, was he not ? 

Mr. Hopkins. He was popularly so known. 

Mr. Kearruu. Was there at that time in Washington a revolu- 
tionary junta in the interest of the Carranza revolution ? 

Mr. Horxins. There was a confidential agency accredited here. the 
head of which was Mr. Rafael Zubaran, together with one or two 
secretaries At the same time Mr. Luis Cabrera was here unofficially, 
working more or less in harmony with Mr. Zubaran. 

Mr. KrarruL. Mr. Buckley testified, page 793 of the record: 

Mr. Lind, personal representative of the President and active Carranza revolu- 


tionary agent, was then in Washipr gion extremely busy as a messenger between the 
Carranza revolutionary junta and the State Department. ° 


Do you regard that as a correct statement. of Mr. Lind’s activities } 

Mr. Hopkins. There is no doubt but what Mr. Lind circulated very 
freely in revolutionary circles, according to my recollection, and my 
further understanding is that his compensation as a representative 
of the Department of State did not cease until a subsequent date. 

Mr. Kearruy. Mr. Buckley further testified, on the same page: 

On June 6a million cartridges were shipped on the steamship Sunshine from Galves- 
ton to Tampico. Thereafter the schooners Sunshine, Grampus, and Susan made six 
trips from Galveston to Tampico, each time carrying shipments of war material to the 
Carranza revolutionaries; all these boats, arconliie to the speech of Representative 
Rogers, previously referred to, were consigned to Habana, but ‘‘by stress of water 
they were blown to Tampico.”’ 

Is that a fair statement of the shipments that you were referring 
to u moment ago ¢ 

Mr. Hopkins. My understanding is that it is a correct statement. 

Mr. Kerarrun. [ have here from the Congressional Library a copy 
of the New York Herald of Tuesday, June 30, 1914, which purports 
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to contain a facsimile letter addressed by you to Mr.!Carranza, at 
that time known as the first chief of the constitutionalists. Will 
you please state whether or not that is a correct facsimile of a letter 
that you sent to Mr. Carranza? 

Mr. Hopxrns. That is a correct facsimile of the draitf¥of a letter 
which I made to be sent to Mr. Carranza, and which was subsequently 
dispatched. 

Mr. Kearrut. The letter is dated May 8, 1914, and in it vou make 
the following statement: 

Mr. Lind told me recently, and as he has subsequently intimated to Mr. Villareal! 
that in case it was found impracticable to permit the exportation of war material, that 
rou should arrange to export such as was needed rrom some port on tne Gulf, preferably 
fobile or Pensacola, in small vessels to Cuba, which upon arrival at some port on that 
island might alter their course to the mouth of the Rio Bravo. I have discussed this 
matter with Mr. Santiago Winfield, who knows the country in that locality and who 
informs me that large schooners or steamers of moderate size can approach within 
half a mile of a place called ‘‘Barril,’’ a few miles south of the mouth of the river, 
where the cargo could be easily landed in launches. Mr. Lind assured me very posi- 
tively that there would be no interference whatsoever with shipments made Jn this 
ed and in case Tampico is not taken I respectfully invite your special attention to 
the matter. 


Mr. Lind testified before this committee day before yesterday: 
The paragraph just read to you was read to him, and he was asked 
whether he had given the advice and made the assurances stated by 
you in that paragraph, and he very positively and emphatically 
denied ever having given such advice or made such assurances. 
What have you to say in regard to it? 

Mr. Hopxinxs. I stated in answer to a previous question, I was 
introduced to Mr. Lind at the Willard Hotel, I think by a newspaper 
man, a friend of mine, during the lunch hour. In the course of the 
conversation which followed, which involved ammunition supplices, 
Mr. Lind advised me that shipments might be made from southern 
ports to the Mexican coast via Habana, all vessels leaving American 
ports with ammunition to clear for a port in Cuba, thereafter altering 
their course and proceeding to the coast of Mexico. That, he stated, 
would avoid any complications, whereas the embargo was of such 
a nature that ammunition would not be permitted to go acrossthe 
frontier: that is to say, across the Rio Grande or Rio Bravo. 

Mr. Kearrut. Then, as I understand you, the statements made by 
vou in the paragraph just quoted, and which Mr. Lind demed, were 
true? ; 

Mr. Hopkins. Absolutely correct, written contemporanecously with 
the assurances given me by Mr. Lind. ° 

Mr. KearruL. How would you account for Mr. Lind’s denial? 

Mr. Hopkins. I have no idea, unless possibly he has forgotten the 
conversation. 

Mr. Kearruc. He denied having any kuowledge whatever of any 
arrangement for the shipment of arms or ammunition to the revolu- 
tionaries in evasion of the embargo or otherwise, and denied having 
any knowledge or ever having heerd of any such shipments having 
been made. Do you know whether at that time he was interested in 
the matter of aiding the revolution under Carranza in this manner? 

Mr. Hopxiys. The tone of the conversation was distinctly in favor 
of the revolutionary cause, and I understood his suggestions to me 
to have been made for the purpose of having it communicated to the 
proper authorities, who would make shipments. It was for that 
reason that I wrote Mr. Carranza. 
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Mr. KearrFut. Please state whether or not the shipments referred 
to in your letter as being advised by Mr. Lind were subsequently 
made. 

Mr. Hopkins. They were. 

Mr. Krarrut. And they were made by ships clearing for a Cuban 
port and diverted to Mexico? 

Mr. Hoprkiss. They were. 

Mr. KEARFUL. And their cargoes were delivered ? 

Mr. Hopkins. They were, except two, which I think were sunk 
en route, subsequently salvaged, and resold to the Carranza govern- 
ment. | 

Mr. KearruL. Do you remember another letter written by you to 
Mr. Carranza on May 10, 1914, in which you state that President 
Wilson— 
has discreetly permitted it to be known that in his opinion why vou (Carranza) should 
not consent to mediation in respect to the internal atfairs of Mexico, because in the 


opinion of the American Government, as in vour own opinion, the only way te pacify 
the country would be the complete triumph of the revolution. 


Mr. Hopkins. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Kerarrur. Did vou know it to be the sentiment of President 
Wilson at that time that the only way to pacify Mexico would be by 
the complete triumph of the Carranza revolution ? 

Mr. Hlorkiys. I think that impression was general among news- 
paper men who visited the White House and who gained their im- 
pressions from conversations with persons high in authority. 

Mr. Kearrvn. Do you remember this statement in a letter written 
by vou at that time to Mr. Carranza: 

In respect to the proposition for mediation for a peaceful solution of the present 
struggle, I trust that vou will not permit yourself to be influenced in any way by Mr. 
Bryan, who in my opinion will be disposed to sacrifice any great principle in the 
interest of his own political career. That is being demonstrated every day and is 
well known to the maiority of political observers, 


Do vou remember that ? | 

Mr. Horkixs. I do; and those were my sentiments then and those 
are my sentiments now. 

Mr. Kearrun. What reason do yeu have to believe that Mr. 
Brvan, with respect to this particular matter, would be disposed to 
sacrifice principle in the interest of his own political carcer ? 

Mr. Hlorpkins. My impression was that if Mr. Bryan through nego- 
tiations or otherwise might bring about a situation a would 
compel Carranza to enter into engagements which would limit the 
objects of the revolution, that he might, if it suited his purpose, 
compel Carranza to adopt a course by which those ends would be 
defeated. 

Mr. Krarrut. Do you remember stating further in that letter 
along the same line as follows: 

It is for that reason that I have looked upon the offers of mediation by Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile with much apprehension, feeling that Mr. Bryan might in some 
way so ally himself to their purposes as to neutralize the present dominant position 
which the revolutionists enjoy. Mr. Bryan pretends to be a great apostle of peace 
and because of that pretension has invariably indicated a willingness to embark on 
a peace-at-any-price policy. 

Do you remember making that statement ? 

Mr. Hopxins. I did make such a statement. 

Mr. Kearruc. Was that a true statement as to Mr. Bryan’s position ¢ 
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. Mr. Hopxtins. I consider it so, as demonstrated by subsequent 
events. | 

Mr. KEARFUL. In the same letter do you remember making this 
statement: 

Mr. Lind is as much opposed to mediation or compromise as you yourself, enjoying 
the confidence of the President, and can, I believe, speak with more authority than 
Mr. Bryan. 

Mr. Hopkins. That is the impression I gained at the time. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You remember making that statement, do you? 

Mr. Hopkins. I do. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you believe that to be a correct statement of 
the position of confidence enjoyed by Mr. Lind? 

Mr. Hopxrns. I do. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you gain that impression by reason of your 
connection with the revolutionary enterprise of Carranza, as his legal 
adviser here ? : 

Mr. Hopxrns. I gained that impression through the two conversa- 
tions that I had with Mr. Lind, through conversations that I had 
with others who had discussed the matter with Mr. Lind, and through 
conversations with representatives of Carranza in Washington who 
had also talked to Mr. Lind. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Who were those representatives of Carranza ? 

Mr. Hopkins. Don Felicitos Villareal, who at that time was acting 
as secretary of the department of finance of the Carranza Govern- 
ment; Mr. Zubaran, and others whom I can not remember, including 
many newspaper men. 

Mr. KeEARFUL. By the way, do you know what became of Felicitos 
Villareal ? 

Mr. Hopxins. I do. 

Mr. KearFut. Will you please state what became of him? 

Mr. Hopkins. He died. He was imprisoned by Carranza in the 
latter part of 1915, if I recall correctly, was kept in the penitentiary 
in Mexico City for about two years, and upon his release died. 

Mr. KEARFUL. What was his offense ? 

Mr. Hopkins. Hostility to Carranza personally. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Did it have any connection with his duty as minister 
of finance and in refusing to obey the orders of Carranza in connec- 
tion with the issue of paper moncy ? 

Mr. Hopkins. That is true. He did refuse to permit his name to 
be used on a certain issue of paper money ordered by Carranza during 
the year 1915, as a result of wnich he abandoned Carranza and took 
sides with what was known as the convention government. Subse- 
quently he was arrested by Carranza’s order and confined in the 
ae: until shortly before his death. He was one of the best 

fexicans I ever knew, by the way. 

Mr. KearFut. Did he belone to that class of young Mexicans who 
have sometimes been referred to as having joined the Carranza revo- 
lution with enthusuastic patriotism for the progress of the country 
and who subsequently became disillusioned ? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes, sir. Villareal was a man of very superior edu- 
cation, a very practical man. He had great hopes in the future of 
his country. He became disillusioned tirough the selfishness of Car- 
ranza and his great desire to center all power in himself at no matter 
Waat cost to the country. 
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Mr. Krarrut. Did you have any knowledge of the connection, if 
any, between John Lind and Carranza ? 

Mr. Hopkins. I have no personal knowledge. 

Mr. Kearrut. Is it true, as testified to heretofore, that he was 
very active in procuring the recognition by this Government of the 
Carranza Government as the Government of Mexico ? 

Mr. Horpxins. I have heard of it only. My relation to the Car- 
ranza Government ceased in September, 1914. | 

Mr. KearruL. What were the circumstances attending the sever- 
ance of your relation to the Carranza Government ? 

Mr. Horxins. At the City of Mexico one day Mr. Carranza advised 
me that after serious consideration he had decided that a lengthy 
preconstitutional period would be essential before reestablishing a 
real civil government; that is to say, before reestablishing the con- 
Saona order. I had been for a long time very much opposed to 
any such idea, because I foresaw a looting of the country in the 
event the constitutional order was not immediately restored upon 
the triumphant entry of the revolutionary forces into the capital. 
I had endeavored in every possible way to impress upon Mr. Car- 
ranza the absolute necessity for such a course: First, in the interest 
of good government; second, as a vindication of the revolutionary 
cause. As a matter of fact, the revolution was initiated because of 
the overthrow of government and defeat of the constitution by 
Huerta. Therefore, I maintain it was the duty of the revolutionists, 
after the overthrow of Huerta, to restore the constitution forthwith, 
and I frequently told Mr. Carranza that was my opinion; that if he 
did not follow that course, he would stultify himself. Hence, when 
he advised me that in his opinion a lengthy preconstitutional period 
would be essential before restoring the constitution, I asked his per- 
mission to retire and immediately returned to Washington. Since 
that time I have had no correspondence or relationship with him. 

Mr. Kearrur. Was it the fundamental basis of the revolution by 
Carranza that the constitution of 1857, as subsequently amended 
during the time of Diaz, would be reestablished ? 

Mr. Hopkins. It was; it was upon that basis that he gained the 
adherence of the better classes. 

a KearruL. And also gained the sympathy of the American 

eople. 
i Mr. Horxins. Most decidedly. 

Mr. Kearrut. The very name of the movement was a catchword, 
indicating that as the fundamental basis of the revolution, as they 
understood it, was it not ? 

Mr. Hopkins. The very name adopted by the revolutionists indi- 
cated its purpose. 

Mr. Kearru.L. What was that name? 

Mr. Horxkixs. The Constitutionalist Forces, Ejercito Consti- 
tucionalista. You will understand, in this connection, from the 
name adopted, that Carranza evidently as far back as 1914 had the 
idea of perpetuating himself in power. No one dreamed of it at the 
time, but now we can see it all. Ile refused to establish a provisional 
government, and even the paper money issued by his authority bore 
no other obligation than that of the Constitutionalist Forces, of 
which he was the first chief. He adopted that means in order to 
avoid any semblance of conflict with the principles of “no reelection,”’ 
which was the symbol of the previous revolution led by Madero 
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against President Diaz. He believed that, upon the triumph of the 
revolution, instead of being provisional president, by continuing his 

wer as first chief, he might seek election, and thereby hold office 
for a further period of four years. It was with that end in view, 
that upon the triumph of the cause in August, 1914, he soon there- 
after assumed the powers of the government, styling himself “first 
chief of the Constitutionalist Forces, encharged with the executive 
power,” notwithstanding the plan of Guadalupe, which was the basic 
plan of the revolution, required him to assume the provisional presi- 
dency. Subsequent events have shown his true motive. 

Mr. Kearrut. You mean the provisional presidency under the 
constitution ?¢ 

Mr. Hopkins. The provisional presidency for the purpose of 
calling an election. 

Mr. Kearruu. Under the constitution ? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes, sir; and under the plan of Guadelupe also. 
Subsequent events have shown why he adopted that policy. 

Mr. KearFrut. To what events do you refer? 

Mr. Hopkins. His actions during the last three years, looking to 
his continuance in power beyond the constitutional period, and in 
violation of the spirit of the Mexican constitution, thereby inviting 
revolution. 

Mr. Kearrut. What acts have you in mind? 

Mr. Hopkins. The removal of constitutionally elected governors of 
the several States: the use of the military in browbeating the people; 
the naming of military governors in States where the people were 
entitled to elect them; the use of the military for electioneering pur- 
poses, and the inauguration of a generally unsettled condition from 
one end of Mexico to the other, hoping thereby to bring about a 
state of things that would enable him to either declare an election 
impossible or to nullify such election as might be held, in order that 
a subservient congress might name him as president ad interim to 
compose matters. 

Mr. KearFrut. Do you regard the government of Carranza as a 
success in the reestablishment of peace and order throughout Mexico. 

Mr. Hopkins. His government has been a ghastly failure. He had 
every opportunity possible under the circumstances, but cast every 
chance to the winds, thinking only of his own political future and 
ambition for power. 

Mr. KEARFUL. In what respect has it been a failure ? 

Mr. Horxins. He has neither complied with his promises, pacified 
the country, or inaugurated the reforms demanded by the people. 

Mr. Kearru.. Has he complied with any of the governmental} 
international obligations ? 

Mr. Horxins. It is one of the greatest problems in Mexico to-day, 
one of the problems that has done more to excite the people against 
him than any other thing. In fact, it is one of the bases of the 
present revolution against his authority. 

Mr. Kearrut. What has he done, if anything, towards the dis- 
charge of the financial obligations of Mexico ? 

Mr. Hopkins. Absolutely nothing. 

Mr. KEARFUL. It is stated that the revenues under the Carranza 
rule have been very much larger than they were under the rule of 


Porfirio Diaz. 
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Mr. Hopkins. I have been given to so understand. 

Mr. Kearrut. What, if you know, has been done with these 
receipts, since no international financial obligations have been dis- 
charged ? 

Mr. Hopkins. No one knows. That is one of the reasons that the 
people are demanding his exit at the present time. 

Mr. Kearrut. What, if you know, has been his attitude toward 
foreigners and foreign interests in Mexico, especially Americans and 
American interests during the past three or four years ? 

Mr. Horkins. As a general proposition his attitude has been one 
of hostility. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you know how he has manifested that? 

Mr. Horxixs. He has failed to give adequate protection; he has 
not permitted development that only foreign capital extends. 

Mr. Kearrut. Have you ever heard Luis Cabrera express his senti- 
ments with respect to Americans operating in Mexico and their 
property ? 

Mr. Horxins. No, I never have, personally. 

Mr. Kearrun. What, if you know, are the fundamental bases of 
the present revolution in Mexico, which originated in the State of 
Sonora some time ago ? 

Mr. Hopkins. The people of Mexico generally have been in a great 
state of unrest for a lengthy period, due to the administration of 
public affairs by the Carranza government, which has complied with 
none of its promises or obligations and which apparently has had for 
its only object the vesting of power in Carranza himself and his con- 
tinuation in office. The climax came when Carranza sent for Ignacio 
Bonillas, his ambassador to Washington, and named him as the can- 
didate of the Civilista party for the presidency, that party being 
without membership or Tepa of any kind, save by three or four 
gontlemen of Carranza’s political family. 

There never was such a thing heard of in Mexico City. That 
aroused a greater ill feeling than ever. And when Carranza, in order 
to rivet his hold upon the situation, initiated a movement looking to 
the military occupation of the State of Sonora, in order to do away 
with the authority of the State government, and remove the con- 
stitutional governor, the people of the State as a body rose up in 
arms, with the result that the legislature adopted a resolution sus- 
pending relations with the Federal Government until such time as 
their sovereign rights might be restored and respected. 

Mr. KEearFuL. What, if you know, is the attitude of the leaders of 
that revolution toward foreign operators in Mexico, especially 
Americans ? 

Mr. Horxins. The leader of that revolution against the Car- 
ranza government is Gen. Alvaro Obregon, of the State of Sonora, 
who was Carranza’s principal military chicf during the revolution in 
1913 and 1914. He formerly commanded the army corps in the 
northwest, and participated in the taking of Mexico City in August, 
1914. Since he announced his candidacy in numerous speeches he 
has denounced the Carranza government because of its attitude 
toward foreign governments and toward foreigners, claiming that it is 
the duty of Mexico to accord that same treatment to foreigners which 
Mexico receives in other countries; also that it was the duty of the 
Mexican Government to respect all vested rights, and that if he were 
elected president he would guarantee that all rights-acquired previous 
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to the adoption of the 1917 constitution would be in every way 
respected. Jn numerous other respects Gen. Obregon has shown an 
absolutely sane appreciation of the duties of the country, as well as 
its international obligations, asserting that it was absolutely essential 
that Mexico cultivate by all means the friendliest relations with her 
neighbors, and not to be constantly annoying them. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Are the followers of Obregon in full accord with him 
in those sentiments ? . 

Mr. Horxins. Absolutely; in every respect. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Do you Believe that Obregon and his followers in 
the new revolution are sincere in the expression of their sentiments ? 

Mr. Horxins. I most assuredly do. | 

Mr. Kearrvut. Did you arrive at that opinion from personal con- 
tact with them ? 

Mr. Horxins. I did; and I may add that Gen. Obregon’s entire 
career shows him to be a man of singular consistency and tenacity of 
purpose. He himself can not be described as a politician. He is a 
farmer, who has never been engaged in politics until comparatively 
recently. He is supported by the best elements in the country, a 
good many of whom have been either educated in the United States 
or who have spent a good deal of time here and have been afforded 
opportunity to study the science of government and industrial 

evelopment. These men are solidly behind Obregon. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Are you familiar with Mexican history ? 

Mr. Hopkins. Reasonably so. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Can you recall any instance in the history of 
Mexico where a military leader has achieved a signal victory and 
turned over the results of his victory to a civilian chief ? 

Mr. Hopxins. Yes; Obregon himself achieved a victory in 1914, 
and turned the results over to Carranza. 

Mr. KeEARFUL. Do you know of any other instance in Mexican 
history where that has occurred ? 

Mr. Horxins. Unless we refer to Gen. Diaz turning over the gov- 
ernment to Gonzalez. 

Mr. KEARFUL. That was generally understood to be under the 
hand of Diaz, notwithstanding the four years of Gonzalez. 

Mr. Hopxins. Quite true. Nevertheless, he turned the govern- 
ment over to Gonzalez. 

Mr. KEARFUL. And after four years took it himself. 

Mr. Hopkins. Again. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Apart from that, 1s it your understanding that the 
only instance in the history of Mexico where a military chief turned 
over the fruits of a signal victory has been that of Obregon when he 
defeated Villa in 1915? 

Mr. Hopxins. Yes. At that time Gen. Obregon returned to his 
farm in Sonora and remained there continuously until he began to 
campaign for the presidency. 

Mr. KEARFUL. I believe that is all I care to ask. Is there anything 
further you would like to state? 

Mr. Horxins. I do not think so, Judge. 

Mr. KEARFUL. I am very much obliged to you. 

(Thereupon, the committee adjourned for the noon recess.) 
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TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM WESLEY CANADA. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Mr. Kearful.) 

- Mr. KEArRFuL. Will you please give your full name? 

Mr. Canapa. William Wesley Canada. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Where do you live now? 

Mr. Canapa. My home is at Winchester, Ind. 

Mr. KearruL. What is your age? 

Mr. CANADA. Seventy. 

Mr. Kearrut. What experience have you had in the American 
Consular Service in Mexico? l 

Mr. Canapa. I was in the American Consular Service in Mexico 
20 years, 10 months and a few days. 

Mr. KearFuL. Between what dates? 

Mr. CANADA. 1897 and 1918. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Was that service continuous ? 

Mr. Canapa. It was continuous from the time I was first appointed 
up to the time I resigned. 

Mr. Kearrut. How does that length of service compare with the 
service of other American consuls in Mexico? 

1 CANADA. I served longer than any other man in Mexico, as 
consul. 

Mr. KearFuL. How, if you know, does that length of service com- 
pare aun the length of service of other American consuls in the whole 
world? 

Mr. Canapa. In examining the record, I think there was one who 
pve served a few days longer than I did or I served a few days 

onger than he did, I do not now just remember which. The list 
of consuls will show. 

Mr. KEARFUL. At what point in Mexico were you located? 

Mr. Canapa. Vera Cruz, Mexico, the city of Vera Cruz, in the 
State of Vera Cruz. I also had for a while Fronteras, Salina Cruz, 
Coatzacoalcos, now the Port of Mexico, Tlacotalpam, and a short time 
I had Tuxpan, as agent, all reporting to the Vera Cruz consul. Part 
of that time I was Cuban consul, if that has anything to do with it. 
I served as Cuban consul until they appointed their own consul, 
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the request of the Cuban Government and by the consent of the 
American Government. 

tae KEARFUL. That was in addition to your duties as American 
consul ? 

Mr. Canapa. Yes, sir; in addition to my duties as American consul, 
the first Cuban consul they ever had there. 

Mr. KEAaRFUL. While you were consul at Vera Cruz did you come 
in contact constantly with the officials of the Mexican Government? 

Mr. Canapa. Daily, almost. 

Mr. KEARFUL. State your relations with them in the beginning of 
your work there, as to cordiality. ; 

Mr. Canapa. Very good. There was no friction. I was able to 
procure for Americans or Cubans protection in all the complaints 
that would come in that were proper. Those that were not proper, 
we usually settled them ourselves before we went to any officials. 
I was able to get any American out of jail. If he was put in late at 
night, I soud get him out, on my own word. Those that were not 
bailable I was able to go to the jefe politico or judge and borrow 
them. I don’t know just what that means. They said they would 
loan them to me, and I borrowed them, in a number of cases that 
were not bailable. 

Mr. KearFruL. Under your promise to be responsible for their 
appearance? 

r. CANADA. I always promised to be responsible for them. 

Mr. KEARFUL. And you never failed? — 

Mr. Canapa. I never failed during the first 15 or 16 years. _ 

Mr. Kearrut. When, if ever, did those relations change between 
you and the Mexican officials ? 

Mr. Canapa. Not until after the first chief, Carranza, had put 
Huerta out, as we called it. In the last days of Huerta I had some 
trouble to have my requests complied with, in releasing one or two 
prisoners whom I hae asked for. Then I was told by my Govern- 
ment to take my own plans for it, and I went over the heads of all 
officials and went direct to Gen. Huerta. 

Mr. Krearrut. Mr. John Lind testified the other day that the only 
hostility he found in Mexico against Americans was on the part of 
a supporters of Gen. Huerta. What have you to say in regard to 
that ? 

Mr. Canapa. I have a great deal of respect for John Lind, but my 
experience was different. 

Mr. Krarru.. Was it precisely contrary ? 

Mr. Canapa. Huerta granted all my requests. 

Mr. Krearrut. What was Huerta’s. attitude toward Americans 
prior to the landing of the American forces at Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Canapa. Friendly. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did he afford them lawful protection and security } 

Mr. Canapa. So far as my jurisdiction was concerned, he did. I 
could not speak for others. 
és Mr. Krearrut. What was his attitude after the taking of Vera 

ruz? 

Mr. Canapa. Up to the day he left his attitude toward me was 
correct, but rumor had it that he was very hostile against Americans; 
not so much against Americans, I think, as it was against the Ameri- 
can Government. 
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Mr. KearFut. In particular, against President Wilson, was it not ! 

Mr. CANADA. Yes, sir. ` 

Mr. KEARFUL. Mr. Samuel Guy Inman, who testified befora the 
committee, made the statement that at the time of the taking of 
Vera Cruz Gen. Huerta issued an order for the imprisonment of 
Americans, and that many Americans, including American consuls 
in Mexico, were imprisoned and were not released until the places 
where they were imprisoned were taken by the Constitutionalist 
forces. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Canapa. I never saw that order. I had heard that some of 
them were imprisoned. I used my influence for some of them, Jeff 
Bruce, to get him out. That was in the northern part of Mexico, 
and I don’t know the details or facts in the cases. In the State of 
Vera Cruz there were no consuls arrested, no consuls molested. The 
consul at Tlacotalpan and one or two others were held a few hours, 
but upon my request they were turned loose and came on down to 
the consulate. 

Mr. Kearru.t. Do you remember the circumstance that it was 
reported at Mexico City to Gen. Huerta that the American forces at 
Vera Cruz were holding Mexicans there, and that the order which he 
gave for detaining Americans was by way of reprisal for the deten- 
tion of Mexicans in Vera Cruz, and that when he found out that 
Mexicans were not detained in Vera Cruz, he freely allowed the 
Americans to depart ? 

Mr. Canapa. I heard of that order, but if he held m in 
reprisal, it was people that were on the road from their homes to 
Vera Cruz. There were some down on the railroad that were taken 
off the train at Cordoba, but I wired direct and they were turned 
loose and allowed to come down. They claimed there was some 
abuse. They claimed they were abused some. But Americans 
went and came freely in a short time afterwards. I am speaking of 
the last days of Huerta. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Do you remember the circumstance of the imprison- 
ment of an American physician, named Dr. Ryan, in the interior of 
Mexico, and his release by Huerta ? 

Mr. Canapa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KearruL. What was that? 

Mr. Canapa. I got a cablegram from the State Department that 
Dr. Ryan was in prison in some town in the northern part of Mexico; 
I don’t remember the name of it, and was to be shot the next morning 
at 5 o’clock; to procure his release if possible, using my own methods. 
I went over the heads of everybody and sent a telegram direct to 
Gen. Huerta. He answered back that he knew nothing about it 
now, but would investigate and have it prevented, and have Dr. 
Ryvan brought to him and then send him to Vera Cruz. I sent 
that to the State Department, which seemed to please them, as Mr. 
Bryan, the Secretary, said Ryan was his personal friend. Dr. Ryan 
was brought to Mexico City; was sent down to Cordoba, then over to 
Tlacotalpam, and up to Vera Cruz on a boat, and reported to the 
consul's office. 

Mr. KEARFUL. To vour knowledge, did Gen. Huerta, even after the 
taking of Vera Cruz, show any hostility toward individual Americans 
or to their property interests in Mexico? 

Mr. Canapa. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 
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Mr. Kearru.. What circumstances attended the beginning of at 
change of relations between vourself as American consul and the 
Mexican officials under First Chief Carranza ? 

Mr. Canapa. What was the first circumstance that happened ? 

Mr. KEARFUL. Yes. 

Mr. Canapa. Well, Americans were complaining that thev had left 
their property and it was being destroyed; and I would go down and 
make a protest, and he would promise to send protection and never 
did so. That was repeated every day or two for months. I would 
go down and ask that some protection be extended, and he would 
promise it, but would not give it. If Americans got locked up I 
would go down and try to get them out of jail or prison, and they 
would -promise me that to-morrow they would see to it. I had his 
promises, but very few I got out. He would cause newspaper men 
to be arrested and locked up, as well as individuals. His conduct 
was that of a person that hated the Americans. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you remember a banquet that was given in 
Vera Cruz to First Chief Carranza on October 26, 1914? 

Mr. CANADA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kerarruv. Did you and other foreign consuls attend that 
banquet ? 

Mr. CanaDa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KearFrut. Was Carranza present throughout the proceedings? 

Mr. Canaba. He was. 

Mr. Kearru.. Who was the principal speaker at that banquet ? 

Mr. Canapa. Luis Cabrera. 

Mr. Krearru.t. What positions has Luis Cabrera held with the Car- 
ranza Government? 

Mr. Canapa. I am unable to name the different positions which he 
held, but he was one of the cabinet officers. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you recollect the speech that Cabrera made at 
that banquct? : 

Mr. Canapa. [recollect a part of it. I never will forget a part of it. 

Mr. Kearruv. Can you give the substance of satin said in ref- 
erence to his attitude and the attitude of the Carranza Government 
toward the Americans ard their property interests in Mexico? 

Mr. Canapa. My recollection is that he said the Carranza Govern- 
ment—he was speaking for the Carranza Government and Carranza’s 
attitude. I don’t remember that he said it was his personal attitude, 
but he said that they were goirg to drive the Americans out, take 
their property, were not goirg to allow them to buy any more, and 
wanted me to tellmy Government. He said something sumilar to the 
English and Cubans, but not quite so strong, as [ remember it, which 
annoyed the corsuls very much. The English and Cuban consuls 
wanted to leave the banquet, which was about over. The Spanishcon- 
sul wanted to leave. I whispered to them to remain there until it was 
over. They remained until the banquet was over and went outside 
and waited for me. I shook hands with Carranza and Luis Cabrera 
and congratulated him on his speech, that it was pretty clear and we 
understood it, and I would tell my Government, as he requested, to 
the best of my ability, what the policies of the Carranza Government 
were going to be. I went out and the consuls were waiting for me 
outside, and we went across to the corner just around by the Mexican 
hotel. In substance we agreed to write out each one for himself 
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what he understood the speech to be. Then we would get together 
and blue-pencil it until we got down to what we thought were the 
facts. About that time somebody shot a gun off right close to us, 
and the German consul adjourned. The balance of us walked away. 
However, we talked the matter over the next day, and it was printed 
in the papers. My recollection now is they claimed the papers gave 
the substance of the speech, as well as they could. They had re- 
porters over there. It was the next day, or the next day but one. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Did the papers contain a report of the speech as 
you now have stated it? 

Mr. CANADA. In substance. | 

Mr. KEARFUL. From your observation of the acts of the Carranza 
Government since that time, have the sentiments expressed hy Luis 
Cabrera at that banquet been carried out? 

ee CANADA. Yes, sir; and then some, I think; but they were car- 
Tied out. 

Mr. Krarrut. Did you, subsequent to that time, have any trans- 
actions directly concerning Luis Cabrera, in reference to a shipment 
of gold and silver to the United States? 

Mr. CANADA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krearrut. What was that? 

Mr. Canapa. I received-a telegram from the State Department to 
look out for gold and silver bars. An American came to me and 
reported that he had come all the way from Salina Cruz on a train 
that was bringing silver bars to Vera Cruz that had been stolen from 
an American mining company on the west side; I don’t remember 
that place; that a great number of the bars were on the train. I 
followed them up and watched them put them in a certain bodega. 
Thinking that might be the same, I eae watch of it and tried to 
secure it, but could not. Luis Cabrera sent in an invoice in tripli- 
cate—a consular invoice, we called it—which described, as far as 
weight was concerned, the same weight, but not the exact number of 
bars. After the ship left I wired the number of the invoice to the 
United States Government. About two hours after the ship had 
left and just after I had sent the wire an American came in and 
claimed that he was hunting for gold bars taken from that same mine. 
I don’t remember the name, but I remember it was at the same place. 
It was bars he claimed had been stolen by the Carranza people. Not 
knowing him, and knowing that spies were on the track of me all the 
time, I hesitated to give him any information until he about halfway 
convinced me he was who he said he was. All I did for him was, 
went and got the original invoice and laid it on the table where he 
could see it. He iar the number of it—standing off to one side, I 
saw what he was doing—and some other figures from it, looked at it, 
and did some writing on a piece of paper. I guess it was the num- 
bers, and so on. He was excited and wanted to know how he could 

et to New York before that ship did. I told him I didn't know; I 

adfno flying machine. Finally I happened to think there was a 
shipfgoing to New Orleans, and I told him about it. He went out, 
and | never saw him any more, for that boat was sailing in about 
twoffor three hours. Afterwards I learned indirectly that the gold 
bars were attached in New York on the same number of invoice. 

Mr. Kearru. Did you receive any complaint from Luis Cabrera 
with respect to that transaction ? 
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Mr. Canapa. Yes, sir; after the gold bars had been attached in 
New York Luis Cabrera wrote me a letter wanting to know why I 
had given out such information. His letter to me will speak better 
for itself. He told me then who the gold bars belonged to. I think 
he said they belonged to his Government. 

Mr. Kearru.. Do you have that original letter ? 

Mr. CANADA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KearruL. And a translation of it? 

Mr. CANADA. Yes, sir; February 15, 1915; that is when it was. 

Mr. KrarruL. Do you have any objection to putting the transla- 
tion in the record ? | 

Mr. Canapa. No, sir. 

Mr. KearFuL. It may be inserted at this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


[Translation.} 


VERA Cruz, February 8, 1915. 
Mr. Wittrawe W. CANADA, 
Consul of the United States, Vera Cruz; Mexico. . 

Sır: Some time ago the department of the treasury, which is under my direction, 
sent to the United States some silver and gold bars which had been cast by the Mexi- 
can Government in the State of Sinaloa. 

The companies who said that they were the proprietors of the mines from which 
the metal came were interested in asin the date that said bars left Mexico for 
the United States, to the end of taking judicial action in that country. 

As a matter of fact, upon the arrival of the metal in the city of New York we found 
that an action of replevin had been entered by the interested parties. This action, 
which we have reason to believe will not win in the long run, was taken, nevertheless, 
with the deliberate object of politically aiding our enemies, interfering with the use 
of the values which we had remitted. 

Upon our making investization as to how it was known beforehand in New York 
about the shipment of the bars, we have found, through private information first, 
and later through notices published in the press, that ıt was the American consulate 
who gave notice of the shipment of the merchandise to New York. 

As this notice has caused grievous damage to this Government, I have seen fit to 
lav same before you, to the end that you will kindly inform me as to what reason the 
consulate had for giving the telegraphic advice to which I refer. Iam, 

Respectfully, yours, 
Lurs CABRERA. 


Mr. Canapa. I think I have a copy of my answer to it. 

Mr. KearFrut. Is this a copy of your answer to Mr. Luis Cabrera ¢ 

Mr. Canapa. That is a carbon copy of my answer to Mr. Luis 
Cabrera. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Will you read it into the record? 

Mr. CANADA (reads): 


Vera Cruz, Mexico, February 5, 1915. 
Lic. Luis CABRERA, Vera Cruz. 

Dear Sir: Inreply to your valued letter of February 4, in which you make inquiries 
regarding information said to have been given out relative to certain shipments, I have 
the honor to inform you that, while I should be pleased to give you any information, 
whether positive or negative, with regard to transactions taking place in this consulate, 
however, as you no doubt understand, I must first be authorized by my Government 
to do so. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
Wu. W. CANADA. 


Such actions as that made me persona non grata with Carranza 
officials. 
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Mr. Kearru.. Did you report the matter of Luis Cabrera’s request 
to Washington ? 

Mr. Canapa. I did, and sent a copy of the letter. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did you receive any instructions in regard to giving 
him any information ? 

Mr. Canapa. I did not, and I never gave him the information he 
asked for. 

Mr. KEARFUL. And the matter was closed then, so far as you were 
concerned ? 

Mr. Canapa. I considered the matter closed. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you know John R. Silliman? 

Mr. Canapa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearru.. Who was he, and what was his position? 

Mr. Canapa. John R. Silliman was the consular agent up in a 
northern town called Saltillo. He was locked up, and we used our 
good offices to get him out. However, he got out; I do not know 
through what influence, but I believe that the Carranza forces let him 
out. l 

Mr. KeaRrFUL. That was at the time of the taking of Vera Cruz, 
was it? 

Mr. Canapa. Yes, sir. He came down to Vera Cruz, and I sent 
him home; gave him money to go home on. 

Mr. KEaRFUL. Saltillo was the home of Venustiano Carranza, the 
then governor of Coahuila, was it not? 

Mr. Canapa. I believe it was. They say that Mr. Silliman used to 
sell him milk. Hé ran a dairy farm there, and was well acquainted 
with him before the revolution. He came to Vera Cruz, and went to 
the United States, and finally he came back, cłaiming the President 
had suspended all civil service arrangements and appointed him 
consul of the first class, $2,000 grade. He went back up in the interior 
some place. Carranza came to Vera Cruz and left him behind. 

Mr. KEARFUL. He was appointed as representative to negotiate 
with Carranza ? ; 

Mr. CANADA. Yes, sir. That was before Carranza came to Vera 
Cruz, and before he ever came to Vera Cruz. Carranza came to Vera 
Cruz and left him behind. I saw one or two letters through which he 
wanted the United States Government to get him back down to 
Carranza, that he thought he still had influence with him; and I saw 
one letter where he told Carranza to watch me, that he did not think 

was a very good Carranza man—words to that effect. The Govern- 
ment appointed me as a go-between between the Government and 
Carranza. You can call it a messenger boy or ambassador, or what 
you please. I received the dispatches and presented them to Car- 
ranza under instructions. Silliman finally got down there, and then 
he received those dispatches. He was the special representative to 

alranza. 

Mr. KearruL. What was Silliman’s attitude toward Carranza? 

Mr. CanapDa. Very friendly. He always spoke in the highest terms 
of him. He told me one day that Carranza started his revolution— 
got on his horse and told him it was going to be the bloodiest revolu- 
tion that country had ever seen. About that time he was notified— 
while he was still on a horse—in the start-out it was a revolution 
against Madero, and he said he got a telegram showing Madero was 
ussassinated, and he said he would start out to avenge the death of 
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Madero. Whether Mr. Carranza ever said that to Silliman or not I 
don’t know, but Silliman told me that. 

Mr. KearruL. Was Silliman a strong advocate of the success of 
Carranza ? 

Mr. Canaba. Very. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did he appear to have a personal interest in the 
success of Carranza? 

Mr. Canapa. Well, I thought so. He told me one day that if Car- 
ranza did not succeed he would lose his beautiful home up in Saltillo. 
I think that was the town. Anyhow, he built him a fine house up on 
a little hill up there, and it was mortgaged. He said if Carranza 
succeeded, he would have no trouble in keeping that fine home. 

Mr. KearFut. Did you have any information that led vou to be- 
lieve that Silliman was being paid by Carranza ? 

Mr. Canapa. Mr. Kelly, a clerk of mine, was detailed to get what 
information he could about him, and to get the facts. e was & 
brother-in-law to one of Carranza’s men. e was a wireless man, | 
believe. He told me, “ You might go out and talk yourself black in 
the faco, and vou could not mee my brother-in-law or anyone else 
believe but what he is getting more pay from Carranza than from the 
United States Government.” Then again, after a while he saw dis- 
patches and reports I was going to send in. He would say, ‘‘ Don't 
send that in now. That eri displease Carranza.” And all such talk 
as that he would get off frequently. Finally, I didn’t allow him into 
my room. I would allow him in the room, but I would not let him 
see anything that was going on or show him anything. 

Mr. KrarruL. What information, if any, did you have as to 
whether Silliman was conveving to Carranza confidential matters 
occurring in your office? 

Mr. Canapa. He was. 

Mr. KearruL. Was that a common proceeding? 

Mr. Canapa. Toward the last it was very common; that is, up to 
the time I quit showing him anything, and up to the time I would 
not talk to any of the men that was around him all the time, Mr. 
Weeks, and Mr. Tupper. 

Mr. Kearru.. Henry Allen Tupper? 

Mr. Canapa. Henry Allen Tupper. They would come in and try 
to gct me to talk. 

Mr. Kearru.. Do you mear George F. Weeks? 

Mr. Canapa. I am not sure of the initials. He was a large man. 

Mr. Kearrut. The testimony before the committee shows he was. 
a Carranza propagandist. 

Mr. Canapa. That is what he was. 

Mr. Kearrvi. The testimony also shows as to Henry Allen Tupper,. 
that he was being paid by Carranza. 

Mr. Canapa. I so considered him, and did not trust him. 

Mr. Kearrut. They were the men with whom Silliman was advis- 
ing, were they? 

Mr. CANADA. Every morning they were the first people in his office. 
I gave him an office in the building the consulate was in, rooms that. 
I had control over. Mr. Silliman and I got to be very unfriendly. dł 
would not follow his instructions and it seemed to peeve him. 

Mr. KearrucL. About that time did you receive an annonymous 
letter threatening vour life? 
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Mr. CANADA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you have any reason to believe that Mr. Silli- 
man knew of the sending of that letter before it was sent? 

Mr. Canava. It might be some reason to me, but I doubt whether 
it would be a reason to any one else. It occurred on the patio. I 
said, ‘Mr. Silliman, I have got a love letter here.” He said, “I have 
been looking for you to get love letters.” He said, ‘‘ Let me see it.” 
I showed it to him. He said, “I have been looking for you to get 
love letters like that. I am not surprised at it.” There were some 
other words said. I don’t remember just what thev were now. I 
didn't show him any more. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you know Charles A. Douglass, who was 
employed by Carranza as his legal adviser ? 

Mr. Canapa. I am not personally acquainted with him. I think 
I have seen Charles A. Douglass. He was there on one or two trips. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Did you receive a letter from Mr. Bryan intro- 
ducing Douglass to you and commending him to-you? 

Mr. CANADA. Yes, sir; if that is the Charles A. Douglass; I got a 
letter from Mr. Bryan introducing Mr. Douglass to me, and Mr. 
Douglass called once or twice at the office. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Is this the letter ? 

Mr. Canapa. That is the letter. 

Mr. Kearrut. What is the date of it? 

Mr. Canapa. February 16, 1915. 

Mr. KEARFUL. When was it received at the consulate? 

Mr. CANADA. March 4, 1915. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Please read it to the reporter. 

Mr. CANADA (reading): 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1915. 


Dear Mr. Canapa: This will introduce to you Judge Charles A. Douglass, of this 
city, the local attorney for Carranza representatives in this city. He is visiting 
Gen. Carranza, and I am glad to make you acquainted with him. If, while he is 
there, we have any matters to take up with Gen. Carranza, he will be willing, as he 
is anxious tu assist in smoothing out difficulties. I commend him to vour confidence 
and courtesy. 

Very truly, W. J. Bryan. 


That was addressed to “W. W. Canada, American consul, Vera 
Cruz,” at the bottom. 

I don’t think Mr. Douglass ever came into my private office after 
presenting that letter. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did he have anything to do with the conduct of 
affairs by Silliman? 

Mr. Canapa. He asked me some questions, and from the fact that 
he was attorney for Carranza I didn’t answer his questions or show 
him anything. Whether or not that conversation chilled him a 
little or not Tdni know. He didn’t come back, but he would go 
directly to Mr. Silliman. 

Mr. KearruL. What, apparently, were the relations between him 
and Silliman ? . 

Mr. CANADA. Seeing them on the strect, in an automobile together, 
all that I saw was very friendly. They consulted frequently in his 
office. At least I have seen him go in the oflice frequently. 
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Mr. KEARFUL. Could you give some instances of the futility of 
protests made against injurious acts committed toward Americans 
during the time of Carranza ? 

Mr. Canapa. By Carranza forces? 

Mr. KEARFUL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Canapa. I don’t believe any of the protests we entered were 
ever considered. They brought no results. I would notify the 
department, and they would wire me a dispatch to deliver to Car- 
ranza, and he AT excuse it in some way. He never complied, 
never granted any relief. 

Mr. KaRa, Did you know John Lind ? 

Mr. Canapa. Yes, sir; very well, while he was there. 

Mr. KearFrut. Do you recollect the time when he was sent to 
Mexico by President Wilson to deal with Gen. Huerta ? 

Mr. Canapa. Yes, sir; I went with him at the request of the 
department. 

fr. KEARFUL. Do you recollect the circumstance, which is a 
matter of common knowledge, that he presented certain representa- 
tions to Huerta to the effect that Huerta should eliminate himself by 
holding an election, at which Huerta would not stand as a candidate, 
and that Huerta rejected those representations, and then John Lind 
returned to Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Canapa. Yes, sir; I remember that was common conversa- 
tion. 

Mr. KEARFUL. And was reported in the newspapers at the time? 

Mr. Canapa. It was reported in the newspapers at the time. I 
know he came back to Vera Cruz. 

Mr. Krarrut. Did he have his office in the consulate? 

Mr. Canapa. Yes, sir; most of the time. He stopped at the 
hotel a little while, but had his office there all the time. Then he 
and his wife and family lived in the consulate with me. 

Mr. KearFuL. Did you have occasion to confer with him fre- 
quently in regard to the Mexican situation ? 

Mr. Canapa. Yes, sir. We talked frequently about it in an 
offhand way, and I heard him talk frequently to others. 

Mr. KEARFUL. From your conversations with him what did you 
conclude as to his conception of his mission to Mexico ? 

Mr. Canapa. Well, while I have got alot of confidence in Gov. Lind, 
I didn’t understand it quite as he did the other day. I understood 
at the time, from the conversations and what printed matter I saw, 
and what dispatches I read and sent in, that his mission there was— 
I think I can express best my thought by telling what I heard him 
say, when he threw his arm up, “Huerta must get out or another 
revolution.” I know it was ‘allel that he must call an election, at 
which he would not be a candidate. I don’t remember that he was 
to resign and remain there to call an election, but I got it in my head 
that he was to call an election while he was acting as President, but 
he should not be a candidate; that he must call an election at once. 
That was the impression I got from what I heard and read. I never 
had any other until the other day. I may be wrong about it, but 
that was the impression it made upon me. 

Mr. Kearru.. After Lind’s negotiations with Huerta were broken 
off, and he was in Vera Cruz with you, what then was his attitude 
with regard to what should be done in Mexico? 
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Mr. Canapa. Well, I think his attitude was that of Gen. Huerta 
getting out or intervention. 

Mr. KearruL. What was his attitude with respect to Carranza’s 
success ? 

Mr. Canapa. He believed that Carranza would succeed 

Mr. KeEarRFuL. Was he a strong advocate of Carranza ? 

Mr. Canapa. Yes, sir; as I understood it. 

Mr. KearFruL. Do you remember whether he took the position 
that it was “Carranza or American intervention ?”’ 

Mr. Canapa. I think I heard him say that. If he would deny it, 
I would be in doubt about it, but I think I heard him say it. 

Mr. Kearru. He admitted on the witness stand here the other 
day that he had often said that. 

fr. CANADA. Yes, sir. It was said so often I think I could not 
forget it. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Krearrvut. Did he ever state to you the reasons that induced 
him to believe that the only salvation for Mexico was in the success 
of Carranza ? 

Mr. Canapa. Yes, sir; I think he did. I think he was trying to 
put representatives along with Villa and Carranza, so they would 
work in harmony. 

Mr. KeEarFu.. What were his reasons for believing that the salva- 
tion of Mexico depended upon the success of the Carranza revolution ? 

Mr. Canapa. I never knew what his reason were, what he based his 
reasons on, unless it was instructions for him to do certain things 
and he was going to do it without any particular reason. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you get the impression that he went there with 
instructions to do certain things regardless of conditions? 

Mr. Canapa. I got that impression. 

Mr. Kearruv. Did he ever expound to you his theories in regard 
to the good Mexicans of the north and the bad Mexicans of the south, 
and that it was desirable that the good Mexicans of the north should 
conquer the bad ones in the south? 

Mr. CANADA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KeEarFu.L. What is your own opinion about that theory? 

_ Mr. Canapa. Well, my opinion was that the better Mexicans were 
in the south, a good many of them. They were not all in the 
north. Probably there were some bad ones there and some good 
ones in the north, but the good ones in the south predominated, and 
in the north the bad ones predominated, to my mind. 

Mr. KearFrut. Did you come in contact very largely with the 
Mexican people in the southern part of Mexico? 

Mr. Canapba. Yes, sir; naturally. 

Mr. Kearrcuyt. What opinion did you gain as to the character and 
quality of those people? 

Mr. CANADA. The men in the south that I came in contact with 
were very peaceable and submissive, industrious, trving to cultivate 
a little corn, tobacco, and such as they needed, but not very am- 
bitious to accumulate; but they were law-abiding and there was very 
little crime. Up to the time Carranza camc in, Tam speaking of. 

Mr. KrarFut. Up to the time he came in with his men from the 
north ? 

Mr. Canapa. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. KEARFUL. John Lind testified the other day that, in his 
per the influence -of American operations in the southern part 
of Mexico was not beneficial to the natives of the country. at 
were your observations during your 20 years there? 

Mr. Canana. I could not agree with him. My observation was 
and I believe that the Americans had a beneficial influence over those 
of the South; that every time an American came in, it was a benefit 
to some of the Mexicans; that every plantation they opened up, it 
was a benefit to the Mexicans; and some of them up to the time they 
were destroyed were very beneficial to the owners. Some of those 

lantations might have been a detriment to the people of the North, 

ut every American that went in there benefited the Mexicans in 
the South. Those stock companies in the United States, selling 
their stock to school ma’arms, barbers, clerks, poor people up here, 
some of them lost it all, but the Mexicans got the benefit of it. And 
the American colonists would come down. They would come down 
there with their small colonies. There was one between there and 
Tierra Blanca. I forget the name of it. They opened up a big 
tract of land in small ranches and commenced to grow vegetables 
and use scientific methods, use American implements for agriculture. 
I know in many cases, especially the one next to Tierra Blanca, the 
Mexicans ‘followed suit, and would go to them for advice. They 
would raise their stuff and then some one of the colonists would 
come to town and sell it for all of them and divide up the money. 

I know Mexicans were very well pleased that lived in those little 
places. I was out there a short time; stayed one day on account of 
a train being late. What was true there, I think, was true of 
everyone. 

Mr. KerarruL. Were there many such settlements in the southern 
part of Mexico ? 

Mr. Canapa. I only know two like that, but there were many 
settlements where there were small ranches and where they raised 
cattle and sugar cane. I think the Americans taught the Mexicans 
how to use tools; taught them how to work; but there was very 
little ambition in them to save something. I think everyone of 
those Americans that came down there Denefited the Mexicans, 
sag a in that neighborhood, even the tourists. 

fr. KeEARFUL. Notwithstanding some of those tourists were very 
uncouth in their manners ? 

Mr. Canapa. Some of them would do things I couldn’t understand. 
For instance, they would take their kodak, walk into the governor’s 
house, and kodak his dining table. They wouldn’t think of doing 
that at home. I talked to some of them about it. ‘‘Oh, well, we are 
out for a good time. You fellows pay 25 cents to move a trunk, and 
we give them a dollar. We got our money changed on the border, 
and what isit?” They would do things like that; things they would 
never think of doing at home; people who were perfect ladies and 
gentlemen at home. There was a few like that, not many. 

Mr. Kearru.. Did you ever hear of any instances of Americans 
mistreating Mexicans, or oppressing them, or exploiting them ? 

Mr. Canapa. I never heard of anything of that kind. The only 
case I was ever called on to investigate by the Government was 
what they called the La Junta Plantation, Sanborn’s plantation. I 
think Sanborn lived in Chicago. They probably mistreated some 
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Americans there. They came in there and brought some American 
colored people and took them down there, and that was the only 
mistreatment I was ever called on to investigate, and the only 
complaint that was ever made to me, that I remember. 

Mr. Kearru.. Was that the only mistreatment you ever saw by 
Americans ? 

Mr. Canapa. Well, where Americans would mistreat Americans 
there; that was the only mistreatment I ever saw by Americans. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Did you ever see any mistreatment of Mexicans 
by Americans ? 

Mr. CanapDa. No, sir. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Mr. Lind related the other day an instance of the 

method of getting volunteers which was employed by Huerta, and 
fee that you called his attention to it at the time. What was 
that ? : 
Mr. Canapa. The first day he was over there he saw some pris- 
oners on a flatboat, taking them over to San Juan de Uloa. He 
asked me who they were, and I said they were ‘‘volunteers.”’ That 
was a general expression down there. When a man was arrested 
for stealing a chicken, or something of that kind, they called them 
“volunteers.” I think I have a recollection of what he was speak- 
ing about. Probably he stated it correctly, and probably I used 
the term ‘‘volunteers,”’ but I was not talking seriously about it, and 
my recollection is they were Yaqui Indians that had been taken 
over to Yucatan in the henequen fields, and were bringing some of 
them back. I don’t know who was bringing them back, whether 
it was Madero or whether it was Huerta, but I remember that 
transaction. 

Mr. KEARFUL. He stated that the prisoners passed through at the 
time he was there, and you called his attention to them. 

Mr. Canapba. I don’t remember anything about that, only what 
he said, and I couldn't remember it just as he put it, but I have 
seen them come through more or less under such circumstances. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you know whether or not it has always been a 
common custom in Mexico to draft men who have been convicted 
of crime into the army ? 

Mr. Canapa. I understood when they were convicted of sae 
something that they gave them their choice, whether they woul 
go to prison or join the army. But that was under Porfirio Diaz’s 
time. After that and under Carranza’s time, it seems as though 
any excuse they could find they would draft them and put them into 
the army. 

_ Mr. Kearrcy. That same system was employed by Huerta, was 
it not ? 

Mr. Canapa. I believe it was. 

_ Mr. Kearrut. Was the incident that Mr. Lind mentioned an 
illustration of that system ? 

Mr. CANADA. I kind of think so. 

. Mr. Kearrcu. And that term ‘‘voluntecr’’ was used by Americans 
as a sort of witticism ? 

Mr. CANADA. Yes, sir. I never saw them with a rope around their 
neck. I have seen them where I think they were tied by the arms, 
one to another, but I never saw them go through unless it was that 
party Gov. Lind saw, and I don’t remember any rope around their 
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necks. But they were taken through very frequently in the streets 
under guard, without any manacles of any kind. 

Mr. KearFuL. What methods were employed by Carranza and 
his people to get recruits ? ' 

Mr. Cae Just wherever they could pick them up. They 
would find out somebody that didn’t have anybody to defend him 
very much, any parents or father, and accuse him of crime, whether 
he was guilty or not, and put him in prison and start to drilling him, 
drill him in prison two days, and then send him out, and put him 
in a uniform and give him a gun. I have heard fellows claim they 
would even start some kind of a racket to get them together in a 
bunch, and then Carranza soldiers would get a pot shot at them and 
take charge of the bunch. 

Mr. Kearrvci. Did you ever hear of the system of going onto the 
plantations and gathering up the young men, promising them op- 
portunities to loot and rob if they would join the army ? 

Mr. Canapa. The manager of the Forman plantation came to 
me frequently with that kind of a complaint, and I have no doubt 
but what that was true. The manager of the Yale plantation, 
when Dennis left it, said they come and took all of his help. That 
was close to Tierra Blanca. He couldn't do anything, and he wanted 
to know what I-could do. I said, “I am helpless. I can’t do any- 
thing with this Government. I try to do all I can, but I am powerless 
to do anything.” 

Mr. Krarruu. Did you mean the Yale plantation ? 

Mr. Canapa. I don’t mean the Yale plantation; I mean the Joliet 
plantation, from Jolict, Ill. Old man Dennis was the manager. 
They drove him out. He come in the office. He took a kodak pic- 
ture of it. Ihave got itsome place. His daughter took it, I believe. 

Mr. KearruL. The Yale plantation was the one described by Mr. 
Bryan in his article in the Commoner in 1903 as one of the centers 
of American civilization in Mexico. 

Mr. Canapva. He described it pretty well. I read that, but I 
didn't see why he didn’t describe the Joliet, why he didn’t describe 
the Emery, the Gould, and the plantation of a man from California. 
They were more or less the same kind of plantations, but they were 
ruined just the same as the Yale. In fact, I don’t know of but two 
plantations that are doing any good. One of them is the McLane 
sugar plantation close to Vera Cruz. He is going on and making 
money. But he had to pay graft every Saturday night to the 
bandits outside, on the north and on the south. He told me that 
sometimes he believed they were some of the Carranza soldiers, but 
he went on and made money. Another was the Candelaria planta- 
tion close to Tlacotalpam. 

Mr. KrearruL. Those places you think were well described by Mr. 
Bryan as centers of American civilization in Mexico ? 

Mr. Canapa. Yes, sir. I think the description would have fitted 
many other plantations. 

Mr. KEARFUL. And your information is, as I understand you, 
that the only ones that are still in operation are so by reason of the 
payment of graft to the officials ? 

fr. CANADA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. From your observation up to the time you left 
there in 1918 was it possible for any business enterprise to continue 
operation without paying graft to the officials ? 
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Mr. Canapa. No, sir. If you had freight to move, you had to 
pay graft to get the cars, and then you had to pay graft to these men 
to move the car somewhere else, and then you had to pay graft again 
to get the car to come on in. They would always have some ex- 
cuse why they couldn't go, but a little graft would make the car rum 
all right. In trying to get supplies for the Red Cross, I tried and 
tried and tried, and finally I found out if we didn’t pay the graft we 
wouldn’t get them, and I didn’t pay the graft and I didn’t get them. 

Mr. KrearFut. The Red Cross supplies were intended for the suffer- 
ing Mexicans, were they not? 

Mr. CANADA. Yes, sir. We had 40 tons of beans and 40 tons of 
corn. I tried to distribute it in Vera Cruz, and got a booth ready 
to distribute it the next morning. I had two sacks of beans and two 
sacks of corn for each one, and Aguilar sent word around not to do 
it, that they didn’t need them. I let it lay in the bodega until it 
spoiled. I give it out on the sly to women that would come and 
children. I sneaked it out to them after night, but they only got 
away with probably 100 bushels of each. 

Mr. KearFut. This distribution you say you made of that, was 
it to very needy persons ? 

Mr. Canapa. Yes, sir. I would sce them following carts around 
and picking up grains of corn and oats and rice off of the street. 

Mr. KearfuL. While Mr. Lind was in Vera Cruz, did you observe 
as to whether or not he was engaged in dealing with the Carranza. 
revolutionists ? 

Mr. Canapa. I thought he was. That is, there were people coming 
there that we understood were coming in the interest of Carranza, 
and they would hold conversations in the room. They were the 
class of people that visited him, and that was one of the reasons. 
why I believed that. 

Mr. KeEARFUL. That was during the time that Huerta was still 
in power at Mexico City, and while Lind was living in Vera Cruz, 
under the protection of Hosta was it? 

Mr. Canapa. Yes, sir. I think Mr. Lind left before Huerta was 

ut out. 
P Mr. KearruL. He left before the taking of Vera Cruz, did he not? 

Mr. Canapa. Yes, sir. Since he testified, I think he left in March, 
and the taking of Vera Cruz was on the 21st of April. I happened 
to see a document that refreshed my memory. 

Mr. KrtearFuL. There was a letter referred to in his testimony with 
respect to his transactions with Hall, written by him about the time 
he left Vera Cruz, I think April 7. Does that indicate to you about 
when he left? 

Mr. Canapa. The letter was dated April 7? 

Mr. Kearrut. April 5 or 7. 

Mr. Canapa. He left the next day. He was aboard the ship then, 
aboard the yacht Mayflower. So that indicates the date. - 

Mr. KearFut. He was examined at some length with reference 
to his dealings with this man Hall and a Mexican colonel named 
Martinez, in conjunction with Consul General Arnold Shanklin, 
Mexico City, and he testified in substance that all he knew about it. 
was that they were there to get some supplies to relieve the sufferings 
of the Zapatistas in Morales. What do you know about that 
transaction ? 
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Mr. Canana. The first I knew there was anything of that kind, 
I got a telegram from Shanklin in code, to have the consular door 
open, I think he said at 9 o’clock, to receive Hall and the colonel. 
That is the first I knew there was any arrangement of that kind. 
made the remark to the clerk, asking him how he thought thev had a 
right to order me to keep the office open, which was something I 
didn’t know anything about. Mr. Lind was standing back of me. 
I didn’t know it. He spoke up and said, “I know al about it. I 
will explain it to you. That is the only thing I ever kept away from 
you.” That is the first knowledge I had. When thev arrived they 
were much peeved because Lind had left the consulate and went 
aboard the Ain and would not come ashore to see them. They sent 
out that night for him but he wouldn’t come. All I know about it 
was what Hall told me the few days he staved there, except one letter 
from Lind after he had reached Washington, probably in answer to one 
of mine, he told me something about it. 

Mr. Kearrunt. What did Hall tell vou in reference to the matter? 

Mr. Canapa. May I state that Lind said they had a code. and the 
letter that probably you have got explaining the code. That was 
all that Lind said, as I recall, personally, except in writing. Hall 
told me that Lind had promised to take him on the boat with him to 
Washington. I am only repeating what Hall said. I am not saying 
I believe it, but I am repeating what Hall said. He said they were 
going there to get $50,000. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did he say that Lind had promised to get $50,000? 

Mr. Canava. He said they.” He said Lind was going to take 
them to Washington and “they” were going to arrange to get $50,000. 

Mr. Krarrut. For whom and for what purpose ? 

Mr. Canana. It was for Zapata brothers. The purpose of it I 
never come to any definite conclusion on, what they meant to do 
with it. He told me they were offered from the State Department 
$50,000 worth of Red Cross supplies. 

Mr. Kearrcun. What sort of supplies? 

Mr. Canapa. I don't know what they were, but I suppose it was 
bandages and medicines. That is what I understood it to be at the 
time. 

Mr. Krearruv. Medical supplies? 

Mr. Canapa. Yes, sir; provided they could be gotten to Zapata. 

Mr. Kearrut. At that time a portion of the railroad was torn up 
outside of Vera Cruz, was it not? 

Mr. Canapa. Yes, sir. I got most of that information in a letter 
Mr. Hall had from Lind. He stayed there quite a while, and they 
wrote back and forth. He left Hall and the colonel there, and Hall 
had confirmed what I had found in that letter,where they would send 
him the supplies, which didn’t suit him very well. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did they get the supplies ? 

Mr. Canava. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Krarruu. Did they refuse to take the supplies in lieu of the 
money ? - 

Mr. Canapa. They told me that they were not satisfactory, that 
they needed the money. The colonel grew very abusive and offen- 
sive. He was inclined to blame me for Lind not being there, and 
wanted me to get him aboard the battleship, claiming he was in 
imminent danger. I was very suspicious again, and thought they 
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were both spies, as far as I was concerned, and didn’t treat with him, 
and told him he would have to get out of the consulate or I would call 
the officers and let them take oan. I allowed him to stay until the 
correspondence went back and forth from the department, and they 
wrote Mr. Hall a letter and told him he was embarrassing the consul 
and might embarrass our Government, and that he had better come 
on to the States, and they would pay the way of the colonel to the 
States, but would not do anything for him after he got there, but the 
colonel didn’t want to go. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did Lind say anything to you about having an 
arrangement with Mr. Shanklin regarding this matter ? 

Mr. Canava. Except what he said in the letter. 

Mr. Kearrvuv. This Col. Martinez, was he supposed to be a colonel 
in Huerta's army ? | 

Mr. Canapa. He told me he was and opened his trunk and showed 
me his uniform. He convinced me that he had been, and was now 
off of the pay roll and was working for Zapata. He told me he had 
a power of attorney from Zapata and soul: do anything with Zapata 
he wanted to. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did he show you the power of attorney ? 

Mr. Canapa. I don’t remember that he did. I gave him until 
dark to get out one day, and told him I could do anything I wanted 
to with fim after he got through there. That was 2 or 3 or, rather, 
23 times, or something like that.. 

Mr. KearruL. Did you gain an understanding as to what Zapata 
was going to do; what they were eee for Zapata to do? 

Mr. Canapa. Mr. Hall gave me one kind of an understanding and 
when I got through with the colonel he would give me another. I 
never come to a definite conclusion as to what they did intend to do. 
I wrote Gov. Lind that I thought the colonel was aspy. He answered 
back that when we both come to the same conclusion it was usually 
correct. Now, I don’t know what he meant by that. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you know anything about the continuance of 
the arrangement, whatever it was, after Lind left, between the colonel 
and Arnold Shanklin ? 

Mr. Canapa. No, sir. I know that Hall got to the States and 
came back. Before he landed I received a telegram telling him to 
remain in Vera Cruz; that it was reported to the department that it 
would not be safe for him to go to Zapata. I sent word to Mr. Hall 
about that, and he wouldn’t come after it, but sent a man after it, 
who got very abusive because I hadn’t treated him as well as he 
thought I ought to. He got it, and he remained there a while and 
finally went up to Mexico. . 

Mr. KearFut. Mexico City ? 

Mr. Canapa. Mexico City, and there I understood he was on the 
pay roll of the United States Government as a representative to 

apata. 

fr. KEarFuL. What circumstance led you to believe that he was 
employed by our Government as a representative to Zapata ? 

Mr. Canapa. He told me so himself when he came back. The 
first I heard of it some one was speaking about him, and told me they 
had seen him have a Government draft and cash it in Mexico City. 
Then when he was up there, after that, he said Zapata wanted him 
to go over to Oaxaca, ard he said I had been right and he wanted 
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to apologize for what he had said and the way he treated me when 
he was first there. I said, “Mr. Hall, forget that. I was doing my 
duty, and I guess you thought you were doing yours.” He wrote 
some letters to some man in the Treasury Department. I had a 
copy of them. He said, “I am out of money.” I said, ‘There is a 
aes back there where they put stuff on to eat three times a day, 
and a bed.” I asked permission to send him home. I told what he 
had said. I was instructed to send him home. I had instructions 
to buy a ticket as far as I could and to give him no more money than 
woul buy a ticket to his home. I talked of some place in the west- 
ern part of the country. I made all arrangements for him to go, and 
he said that wouldn’t take him to Washington. I said, “I am send- 
ing you home. I have no orders to send you to Washington.” But 
a got to Washington. He wanted to know why I didn’t send him 
there. 

Mr. Krearrvut. Did you know anything about secret messages be- 
tween Shanklin and Lind and between Lind and Hall at the time 
Livd was in Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Canapa. Yes, sir. Some one brought letters. I didn’t know 
who they were. They said they were secret messages by Shanklin 
to Lind, and I think one come in there after Shanklin had gone 
back. ` Several letters passed back and forth by special messengers. 
When Shanklin was up there he wanted to be sending secret mes- 
sages, and he did it, and we sent them for him. I don’t remember 
who they were to. 

Mr. Kearruv. Mr. Lind presented the committee with an address 
by the President, delivered to Congress on August 27, 1913, in which 
the President dealt with the negotiations between Lind and Huerta, 
after they had been broken off, and used this language: 

We should earnestly urge all Americans to leave Mexico at once, and should assist 
them to get away in every way possible, not because we would mean to slacken in the 
least our efforts to safeguard their lives and their interests, but because it is imperative 
that they should take no unnecessary risks when it is physically possible for them to 
leave the country. We should let evervone who assumes to exercise authority on the 

art of Mexico know in the most unequivocal way that we shall vigorously watch the 
ortunes of those Americans who can not get away and shall hold those responsible for 
their suffering and loss to a definite reckoning. That can and will be made plain 
beyond the possibility of a misunderstanding. 

Following that address of the President did you receive a message 
from the State Department to give a notice in substantially those 
terms? 

Mr. Canapa. Yes, sir; that they were to be held personally respon- 
sible. I was to deliver that to all officials, military or al officials. 
If they changed thcir officials, I was to go and tell the new ones. I 
presented copies of the telegram verbatim that was sent to me to the 
officials. | 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you know whether similar instructions were 
given to other consuls in Mexico? 

Mr. Canapa. I understood it was given to all. It gave a lot of 
hope to a lot of people there and caused them to hang on until they 
lost everything. It caused a lot of people that had little homes to 
remain there and try to hang on to them. 

Mr. Kearrut. That sentiment was made plain beyond the possi- 
bility of misunderstanding, was it? 
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Mr. Canapa. To me it was, and I thought it was made plain to 
everybody. Lots of them understood it that way. 

Mr. KrearFuu. Do you know of any reckoning, definite or other- 
wise, to which any of the Mexican officials, civil or military, have 
been held for the sufferings of those Americans who did not or could 
not get away ? i 

Mr. Canapa. Not one. There were one or two aggravated cases, 
which was reported, and the result was a protest from the department 
to be delivered to the officials. 

Mr. KearFruL. What was the advice given by Lind to Americans 
who had suffered from the acts of the Mexican authorities ? 

Mr. Canapa. I never heard him give any definite advice. I heard 
of it. He would usually pacify on by telling them such things 
happened in time of war, could not be prevented, there had to be 
somebody suffer. Silliman justified it on the ground that in the 
South the Yankee soldiers did the same thing to the Southern people, 
and on those lines they seemed to justify it, both of them. I think I 
heard Lind say once, ‘‘It is better to give a little graft. Probably 
you will get what you want. If it will pay you to do it, you had better 
give a little money than to have your property destroyed.” I 
remember hearing that once, I think. 

Mr. KearFu.. Do you remember any notice, subsequent to the 
one just mentioned, that was sent out to Americans in Mexico to get 
out of the country? 

Mr. Canapa. We got orders two or three times. The last one was — 
astampede. I think I have got it written up there. 

. Mr. Kearrut. What arrangements was made by the American 
Government for the passage of Americans out of the country ? 

Mr. Canapa. They told me to pay their way, and draw on the 
department to reimburse myself. They sent a transport on one 
occasion upon which seven hundred or more people went. Then 
they sent a transport on another occasion. I suppose two or three 
thousand people went all told, but they just kept going out on the 
boats. One heat I think, took eight hundred or more to Ne 
Orleans. Then they filled up another one, I don’t remember, I have 
a record of it somewhere. Then we would get track of another boat. 
I think I sent out three or four thousand people. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did those people, as a rule, have to leave their 
places hurriedly and without provision for thcir passage ? 

Mr. Canapa. Nearly all of them had to leave hurriedly and lost 
all they had. The rich people got along and made moncy and staid, 
but the poor people lost everything they had. 

Mr. KeEarRFUL. How was the rich man able to make money ? 

Mr. Canapa. Like the Lawrence sugar plantation. They were 
always in operation making sugar. They could pay graft and still 
goon. I presume it was more or less that way with a great many 
others, they could go on and make money; by paying graft they were 
permitted to operate, but the little farmer could not do it. 

Mr. KearFuL. How was it in the case of the members of the Ameri- 
can colonies? You were speaking about the ability of the rich con- 
cerns to carry on business ? 

Mr. Canapa. They were carrying on business, and that is the only 
way they could do ıt. But as to the American colonies, the sma 
man lost everything he had and was driven out, feather beds 
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ripped open, furniture broken up, houses torn down, and everythin 
they had was destroyed. I think there were six or seven hundre 
of them reported in there, and they got them out. 

Mr. KeAarFrut. What sort of transportation were you instructed to 
pou for these people who were ordered out without the means of . 
travel ? 

Mr. Canapa. My instructions were to give them steerage passage 
or cheaper, give them the cheapest passage possible. 

Mr. KrarFrut. What class of people were these Americans for 
whom that provision was made? 

Mr. CANADA. Just as good people as we have, as far as I know, 
only they were poor, and I guess that is no disgrace. 

Mr. KEARFUL. As a rule, were they poor until they were forced to 
get out of Mexico in a hurry ? 

Mr. Canapa. Well, they were poor when they came there, because 
all they had they put in a few acres of ground and some implements 
and household goods, and they didn’t have much money left. They 
were living from crop to crop. A man went down there with five 
or ten or fifteen thousand dollars, and he would put most of that into 
the agricultural business, and he has been ruined. 

Mr. KrarFru.. Did you consider it a just and humane proceeding 
to force those people out of Mexico without previous notice, with 
their families and children, and not provide them anythmg more 
than the class of transportation which you said was to ie ‘‘steerage 
or cheaper” ? 

Mr. Canapa. I will have to confess that I did not. I would rather 
have spent a hundred times the money than to have seen them go. 
out in the way they did. 

Mr. KearruL. What was the attitude of Gen. Huerta toward 
sending out American in those cases ? 

Mr. Canapa. I was embarrassed quite a good deal by his attitude. 
The Americans were generally complaining about taking the treat- 
ment they had to, when they had been in the habit of riding on first- 
class passage. Gen. Huerta sent an order down there to get them 
first-class passage. The collector of the port down there offered it 
to them, and some of them took it. I talked to a good many and 
told them it humiliated me to see the Mexican Government payin 
their way out, and I couldn’t help it, and if I was them I would valk 
out before I would accept it. One or two fellows didn’t go. They 
got a little patriotic themseleves. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Did you consider that they had much inducement 
to ive patriotic toward the administration of the American Govern- 
ment 

Mr. Canapa. Well, as a member of the Government, and as they 
made it, I thought they had; that is, in the past. I was not holding 
oy brief for the present one at that time. 

r. KEARFUL. You did not, yourself, give expression to any 
criticism of the Government. 

Mr. Canapa. Oh, no. When a man holds a public office he is 
nothing but a public servant, and I never criticised anybody holding 
a public office until I know what circumstances prompted them to act. 
Under the circumstances I might do the same thing myself. 

Mr. KrarruL. Whon did you quit your post in Mexico? 
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Mr. CANADA. I resigned in November, and I got up here in April, 
the 1st of April, a year ago. 

Mr. KEARFUL. 1919? 

Mr. CANADA. 1918. 

Mr. KearruL. What was the reason for your resignation ? 

Mr. Canapa. Well, the humiliation. I was being asked to accom- 
plish what I used to do there, and I couldn’t get relief for Americans 
like I had in the past. I couldn’t get the relief under the Carranza 
administration, through Col. Aguilar, that I had in the past, and I 
couldn’t accomplish anything. And then Silliman came down 
and made it worse for me; and others came down, and it got so 
‘humiliating I had to resign. I believed that the State Department 
knew of the troubles there, especially after I had seen Mr. Lansing’s 
indictment, some time in 1915 or 1916. 

Mr. KearruL. That was June 20, 1916. 

Mr. Canapa. That gave me to understand that our Government 
knew at least a part of what was going on, and the dispatches we 
would get and telegrams to look after Americans, and we couldn’t 
do anything, and there was nothing left for me to do but get out, 
because I believe I built up—I may be mistaken about it—but I 
believe I built up a fair reputation, and I could see where it was onl 
a question of time until I would be trapped in some way and spoiled. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Trapped by whom 4 

Mr. Canapa. The Carranza people. I know that Silliman tried 
to have me removed two or three times; but I will have to say that 
Lansing and the State Department—lI never was treated better from 
McKinley on down than I was by this State Department personally. 
They never reprimanded me for anything, but sent me bouquets 
sometimes. I tried to get Carranza and his government and officials 
tocomply with the requests made by the State Department, and when 
I was unable to do it, I resigned. 

Mr. Kearruu. What traps were laid for you that you knew about ? 

Mr. Canapa. Well, they were trying to get into my personal files, 
and they did succeed in getting into them sometimes; they sent 
people up there that I happened to know, on account of my long 
acquaintance, that were against me. They talked for me and wanted 
to get me to talk. I was told by one party or another about that. 
And I even heard it reported that Bonillas complained to the State 
Department that I tried to blow up a battleship. That is one of the 
things the State Department defended me for very strongly. Lansing 
told Mr. Bonillas to furnish the proof or quit knocking Canada. 
They tried many things. I was told by one man, and I believed him, 
that a woman was to come to me with counterfeit money and good 
money, and get me to change the good money, and go back and tell 
them I gave her the counterfeit money. That I would have done if 
she had come with the money. There are lots of ways they can trap 
you. They are pretty slick at that. Then I suppose they would 
have made a real charge against me. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Passing counterfeit money ? 

Mr. Canaba. Passing counterfeit money. 

Mr. Kearrut. Is the man who told you that present in this room 
at this time? 

Mr. Canapa. I don’t know. Idon’tsee him. Iam rather inclined 
to think he is. 
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Mr. KearFvut. If you will look around, perhaps, you will see him. 

Mr. Canapa. He was here. The man that told me that never told 
me a lie in his life that 1 ever caught him in, or misrepresented any- 
thing that I ever found out, and I believed him. 

I have many othors on the same line. Some detectives tried to get 
me to go out to another place and spend 10 days’ vacation; said I 
needed it, and I did. Ono of them was pretty honest. There were 
three of them. He said, ‘‘Don’t go. They are going to rob you and 
got your files and show what you have boen sending in against 

arranza.” I had a great many friends among the Mexicans. 
They wouldn’t hang together. Sometimes they would tell on one 
another. That was told me, and I didn’t go. . 

Mr. KeEarFuL. Were those men in the employ of Carranza, or were 
they employed by the American Government ? 

Mr. CANADA. two of them were employed by the American 
Government. 

Mr. Krearru.. Under whom were they operating ? 

Mr. Canapa. I suppose under the authority of the American Gov- 
ernment. I always thought so. I don’t know personally. 

Mr. KearruL. What department? 

Mr. Canapa. I thought probably the Department of Justice. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Were they accredited as secret-service men? 

Mr. Canapa. Not that I know of. I suspected they were secret- 
service men, and afterwards I believe they said they were. My 
Government never notified me anything about it. 

Mr. KearruL. What have you had occasion to observe with 
pasar to the influence of the Catholic Church upon the Mexican 
people 

Mr. Canana. It had a good influence in Vera Cruz and the sur- 
rounding vicinity. I am not acquainted beyond that. 

Mr. Krarrut. Can you elaborate that a little with respect to what 
you observed ? 

Mr. Canapa. Well, I think it had more effect on the women than 
on the men. It seemed to make the women pretty good citizens, and 
they were vory devoted to the church. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you observe whether the church had any 
influence in political affairs ? 

Mr. Canapa. Not that I ever saw or knew of. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did you observe as to whether the poons were mis- 
troated by the church dignitaries ? 

Mr. Canapva. I never knew of a case. 

Mr. Kearrcut. Did you ever know of their being oppressed by the 
priests ? 

Mr. Canapa. Not down in Vora Cruz, I didn’t. I didn’t have any 
personal knowledge of it anywhere. I know the Carranza soldiers. 
took the churches in Vera Cruz and made barracks of them. The 
oe sistors finally some way got them to move out after a few 
weeks. 7 

Mr. Kearruu. Did you have occasion to observe the attitude of 
the Carranza soldiers toward the priests and the nuns? 

Mr. Canapa. I didn’t observe anything. I saw some priest there 
I think as waiter in ono of the hotels in disguise. I was told he was 
a priest, and I believed it. Several of the nuns were down there.. 
I usually turned them over to Father Joyce. 
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Mr. Kearruxt. Who was Father Joyce? 

Mr. Canapba. He was a chaplain in the Army or Navy. 

Mr. Kearrut. Of the American forces? 

Mr. Canapa. Yes, sir; as I understood it. 

Mr. Kearru,. What were the nuns you say you turned over to 
Chaplain Joyce? 

Mr. Canapa. I didn’t see them. They were sent in, and I would 
ve a letter and tell them to take it back and go to Father Joyce 
with it. 

Mr. Kearrut. What were they doing that for? 

Mr. Canapa. I understood they were in hiding, but that was only 
my understanding. 

Mr. Kearrun. Had they come from other parts of the country ? 

Mr. Canana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KEARFUL. As refugees? 

Mr. CANADA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did you know or notice the condition of any of them 
at the time? 

Mr. Canava. Only one. I am not sure she was a nun. She told 
me she was. 

Mr. KearFut. What was that? 

Mr. Canapa. Well, I think she was in the family way. I think I 
saw one here yesterday that went through Vera Cruz. I was so 
impressed with the fact that I asked her, and she said, yes, she did. 

Mr. KearruL. That was Mother Elias, who testified yesterday ? 

Mr. Canapa. Yes, sir. She went out through Vera Cruz. 

Mr. Kearru.. What do you think is the trouble with Mexico? 

Mr. Canapba. Well, the trouble with Mexico is rather serious. We 
can’t do anything to try to bring about peace. They won’t hold 
together. The trouble is they all want to be jefes, or bosses. They 
hang together a while, and then separate and start another revolution. 
But I like the people of Mexico, those that were not in the army as 
volunteers, and those that were not natural born thieves and can’t 
help it—kleptomaniacs. 

Mr. KEarFUL. Does that embrace a large majority of the people, 

Mr. Canapa. I think about 80 per cent more or less are good people. 
I think Mexico is being gontrolled by about 2 per cent, and probably 
that is what is the matter with her. 

Mr. KEAaRFUL. Do you think a large majority have the potentialities 
of good citizenship if they had a chance? 

Mr. Canapa. I think they have. You take the children, they are 
bright as a whip, until they get to be 12 or 14. Some of them I know 
that have been sent to the States, that got good educations here and 
it made good citizens of them. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Do you think a large majority of the Mexican people 
are industrious and peacefully inchned ? 

Mr. Canapa. In the southern part. I don’t know anything about 
them in the north. 

Mr. Kearrunt. What do you think ought to be done to give those 
Mexicans an opportunity to become good citizens ? 

Mr. Canapa. Well, I don’t think my opinion would be very popular. 
I had better not express it. There are two or three plans that have 
been proposed. Mr. Wilson had a pretty good plan. 
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Mr. Kearru.. Henry Lane Wilson. 

Mr. Canapa. Henry Lane Wilson. That is one step in the right 
direction, but I fear you will have to take another step. 

Mr. KEArFuL. His plan was to go in and pacify the northern part 
of Mexico, and make an arrangement with the Mexicans whereby a 
protectorate might be established ? 

Mr. Canapa. Yes, sir; that was his plan, to make a buffer State 
there, but that reminds me of the story of a Dutchman who had 
a fine dog, and he thought the world of it, and he wanted a short- 
tailed dog, and didn’t want to hurt him, so he cut off an inch every 
morning. I think if you take that step you will have to take another 
one and another one. Armed intervention is the only remedy that 
I can see. There may be others, but I don’t claim to be able to see 
through a brick wall. I don’t want to see our country take 
Mexico and keep it, but treat it something similar to the way we 
treated Cuba, and I think that would be a Godsend to Mexico, and I 
think 80 per cent of them are praying for it. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Do you think they would cooperate with us in 
establishing good government ? 

Mr. Canapa. They were coming to me in Vera Cruz, because 
they had confidence in me. They wanted to know why we didn’t 
do anything, wanted to know if we were afraid to fight. ‘Come on 
in and we will help you.” One man, who had been a commander 
under Porfitio Diaz, told me they would flop to us quicker than 
they ever did to Gen. Scott. All such expressions as that. It was 
the class of Mexicans that want to go on and do business and have 

eace, that was not in the army, what I call the better class of 
exicans. 

Mr. KEarRFuL. Mexicans of any particular blood ? 

Mr. Canapa. Very few of them were Indians. I only remember 
one case of Indian. It was mixed blood, white Spanish blood mixed 
with Indian, school ma’ams, professors in colleges. One was the 
mayor of the town. He told me after the troops had gone out 
that when they came in he would have killed them all if he could. 
The expression he used to me was “I would pull off my toe nails 
and finger nails to try to hold them here, if I could do it by such a 
thing. It is the first time we have ever had in Vera Cruz clean 
streets or felt safe, where men who had their business would not 
be robbed.” 

Mr. KEARFUL. Did you have such expressions of sentiment from 
all classes of Mexicans ? 

Mr. Canapa. I couldn’t say that. They didn’t all trust me, 
didn’t know me well enough, but pretty near all classes. That was 
the expression I got from at least 80 per cent of them. One man 
had been a congressman. He lived across from the Diligencia Hotel. 
He told me that he thought 90 per cent of the Mexicans would 
submit right away and would not fight us; that he thought they 
would fight us in the mountains, bushwack a little, some of them. 
He was a man I had a lot of confidence in. Then there was a 
Mexican gunboat captain told me the same thing, some time when 
he was in the office. 

Mr. KEarFuL. Did you receive that expression of sentiment from 
the intellectual class, the middle class, and the laboring class? 

Mr. CANADA. Yes, sir; and even from one that was in the army— 
Carranza's army. 
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Mr. Kearrut. An officer in the army ? 

Mr. Canapa. He was holding some kind of a position. He said, 
“We can’t do anything down here. The States have got to do it; 
and for God’s sake why don’t you come and do it, and be done with 
it?” Those were the words he used. 

Mr. Kearru.. What were the conditions in Vera Cruz as to sanita- 
tion at the time of the landing of the American forces there? 

Mr. Canapa. It was not as good as it was shortly afterward. The 
streets were filthy and in dirty condition, and outside the hotels were 
in very bad condition, flies swarming all around. Our troops came in 
and cleaned it up, and put it in sanitary condition. It was equal, I 
a to any city in the United States, and especially more so than 

‘hicago. 

Mr KEARFUL. Was Vera Cruz before that infested with mosquitoes ? 

Mr. CanapDA. Mosquitoes and buzzards were the scavengers, and 
after the Yankees came in you would have to get a search warrant to 
find a buzzard, unless he came in trying to roost. They soon starved 
them out. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Was it generally understood that the buzzards were 
the scavengers of the streets ? 

Mr. CANADA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you ever have occasion to observe'a fight be- 
tween buzzards and dogs in the street over garbage? 

Mr. CANADA. Yes, sir; and I have seen buzzards go up and examine 
a live mule, thinking he was dead, to see whether it was time to com- 
mence. I saw a cat thrown out of the second story of one building. 
It wasn’t quite dead, but the buzzards came and waited until it quit 
kicking, and then they got busy. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You say the streets were cleaned up to such an 
extent by the Americans that the buzzards had to leave? 

Mr. Canapa. They were scarce. They would come back to roost 
on top of the church sometimes. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Did Vera Cruz revert to its former unsanitary con- 
dition after the Americans left ? 

Mr. CANADA. Yes, sir. They took al! the screens down Irom tnv 
meat market, they didn’t clean out the hotels any more, they didn’t 
clean the streets, they destroyed the tin cans the Americans had to 
put the garbage in, and box cars and troop trains that came in there 
would drive a dog off of a garbage wagon; in fact, it went back to a 
worse condition than it was when old Huerta was there. 

Mr. Kearru. Did the buzzards come back? 

Mr. Canapa. Yes, sir; a few saluted me when I left. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Does anything further occur to you that might be 
of interest to the committee ? 

Mr. Canapa. No, sir; I have no story to tell. If there are any 
further questions I will try to answer them. 

Mr. KearFuL. We are very much obliged to you. 

(Thereupon. at 12.30 o’clock p. m., the committee adjourned 
until 2 p. m.) ` 
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Report or S. D. LESTER. 


APRIL 28, 1920. 


Senator ALBERT B. FALL, 
Chairman Subcommittee on Foreign Relations 
to Investigate Mexican A fairs. 

GENTLEMEN: Pursuant to instructions from the committee, I began my investiga* 
tion of affairs in Mexico about the Ist of October, 1919, continuing the same until 
leaving Mexico on the 19th of April, 1920. In taking up the matter of the relation 
of American citizens to the present Government of Mexico it seems that invariably 
the conversation with individuals would lead back to the Tampico incident about 
which very much has already been said to the committee. Perhaps not the Tampico 
Incident proper, which was the so-called insult to the flag, but rather the mistreatment 
of Americans which occurred in consequence and immediately after the so-called 
flag insult. However, as that seemed upmost in the minds of nearly all the indi- 
viduals whom I interviewed, it will be necessary to go into the Tampico incident 
in detail as the same was presented to me by various citizens in Tampico and vicinity. 

I will refer to these aris lias anonymously and will furnish the committee with 
a separate key which will identify each individual referred to which will be sufä- 
cient guaranty of the authenticity of such interviews. It is needless to explain to 
you that the reason for taking this course is, that the individuals could not atiord to 

ave their names mentioned in reference to the testimony given for reasons which 
are obvious. That is, that they fully understand that reprisals would be visited on 
them by the Carranza Government should they be identified as having furnished 
information for the cominittee. | 

The first matter will be the petition addressed to the President of the United States 
and signed by a committce appointed by various American citizens in Tampico at the 
time of the crisis known as the ‘'Tampico incident” beginning about Apal 19. 1914. 
This was given me by a prominent American (whom T shall refer to as Mr. A), who was 
connected with its presentation to the proper authorities in Washington about the lst 
of May, 1914. 


To His Excellency the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
(Through the honorable the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, and the 
Secretary of the Navv.) 

Sir: Your petitioners, protesting their lovalty as taxpaying citizens of the United 
States while re-idents of Tampico, Republic of Mexico, respectfully beg to present 
on their own behalf and on behalf of thore they represent the subjcined petition, based 
upon and due to the following facts, to wit: 

l. The Government of the United States, for more than 10 months last past, has main- 
tained American war vesels at the mouth of the Panuco River in the Gulf of Mexico, 
or in the Panuco River fronting the city of Tampico, or in both places; 

II. In December, 1913, and azain onthe Ist or 3d of April, 1914, American resi- 
dents in Tampico were invited to take refuge aboard these war vessels during battles 
in Tampico between oppo-ing Mexican armies, such citizens being returned to their 
nomes in Tampico when said battles terminated; 

TH. On orabout April 9, 1914, Admiral Mayo, of the United States Navy, demanded 
that the Mexican Federal forces in Tampico salute the American flag in the manner 
and form specified in his demand: 

IV. From and after making this demand the three United States war vessels then 
Iving im the Panuco River in front of Tampico were held in a visible and threatening 
readiness to enforee compliance with the demand named; 

V. On or about April 19, 1914, Gen. Huerta, commander in chief of the Mexican 
Federal forces, refused to comply with said demand: and 

VI. April 20, 1914. it was stated in Tampico that the President of the United States 
had referred the fact of such refusal to Congress, Which in turn was said to have referred 
the said fact back to the President. 

VIL At 9.30 o'clock a. m., April 21, 1914, the said three United States war vessels, 
theretofore lying in readiness for action in the Panuco River facing Tampico, sailed 
down said river and disappeared beyond Mexican waters in the Gulf of Mexico, 
depriving Americans in Tampico of the last vestige of the ample protection up to that 
hour accorded them: nor did these vessels ever return or communicate again with 
the Americans on shore. : 

VILE At 10 o'clock a. m., April 21, 1914, Gen. Zaragoza, commanding the Mexican 
Federal forces in Tampico, ordered all cantinas and saloons in Tampico closed. 

IX. At some hour prior to 2 o’clock p. m., April 21, 1914, the Mexican Federal 
authorities in Tampico began to take away from Americans such arms as they carried 
or could be made to disclose. 
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X. At or about 4.15 o’clock p. m., April 21, 1914, bulletins were published by the 
Mexican authorities that American marines had been landed in Vera Cruz, which was 
the first intimation your petitioners had received from any quarter touching the 
said event. 

XI. At or about 4.30 o’clock p. m., April 21, 1914, mobs began to form in the streets 
of Tampico; these mobs were dispersed about 9 o’clock p. m.; they formed again, 
and about 11 p. m. began the riotous destruction of American property; they were 
again dispe about 11.30 p. m., only to re-form later and again to threaten the lives 
of Americans. 

XII. Between the hours of midnight, April 21, and 2 o’clock a. m., April 22, 1914, 
officers from the German war ship Dresden, lying in the Panuco River in front of Tam- 

ico, came ashore and conveyed the American women and children aboard the 

resden, the commander of the Dresden advised the Mexican authorities that if any 
further mob violence occurred or if mobs formed again he would land his marines and 
restore order. Tampico was thereafter quiet. 

XIII. At 9.30 o’clock a. m., April 22, 1914, the vice consul of the United States in 
Tampico made, orally, the following statement: 

“Admiral Mayo has ordered all Americans aboard the American battleships imme- 
diately; a second order has been issued, joined by Gen. Zaragoza, for all noncom- 
batants to withdraw from Tampico.”’ 

Vessels flying the German or the English flag took the Americans who obeyed the 
admiral’s order out to the American battleships. 

XIV. Once aboard the battleships your petitioners, against their protest in many 
cases, without their foreknowledge in any case, and without being permitted to go 
back after clothing, money, or valuables, were carried to Galveston, Tex., and put 
ashore there. 

XV. Your petitioners, as stated above, were carried from Tampico out to the 
American battleships at anchor in the Gulf, on the 22d of April, and not permitted to 
return for their personal effects; the process of thus carrying out Americans from 
Tampico to American ships, all in vessels flying a German or an English flag, was 
kept up until April 29; it would seem to have been practicable to allow your peti- 
tioners to go back for their clothing, if for nothing else. | 

XVI. Since April 22, 1914, the property of the English, German, and Dutch resi- 
dents in Tampico is said to have been unmolested, England, Germany, and Holland 
having each one war vessel in the Panuco River in front of Tampico. Since April 
22, 1914, such American effects as clothing and personal property, as well as realty 
and buildings, have been subject to constant pillage and destruction, the United 
States having no war ships or other protection in Mexico waters near Tampico since 
such date. 

In view of the foregoing facte, vour petitioners respectfully request that the Ameri- 
cans recently carried out from Tampico be returned by the United States to their 
homes in that city with the least delay pai ann and that, upon their return, 
they be acccrded suitable protection euch as shall seem to vour Excellency ade- 
quate for existing conditions; from personal knowledge of the existing conditions 
your petitioners presume to suggest that this protection include the presence in 
the Panuco River of a sufficient number of war ships, under instructions which 
will authorize those in command to meet anv emergencies that may arise, in- 
structions similar to those which your petitioners have reason to believe are given 
to the commanders of the war vessels of other nations who have successfully pro- 
tected the lives and property of their citizens resident in Tampico and its envi- 
rons and include such other means of protection as to your Excellency shall seem 
hest. Your petitioners respectfully protest that the recent withdrawal of protection 
before ordering out the American citizens seems a reversal of the program best cal- 
culated to protect life, in that the Americans might have been removed firet, and no 
battle having been contemplated, removed without undue haste, and the protection 
withdrawn afterwards. Their hastv removal, after protection was withdrawn, not 
only precluded your petitioners from taking any steps whatever to arrange for the 
secunty of their property and valuables but dia not even permit them te bring out 
such things a3 necessary wearing apparel. 

Finally, and as an additional and imperative reason for the prompt return cf your 
petitioners to their homes in Tampico, they urge attention to the oil situation; in 
their one conviction, the impending danger is most grave that the oil wells 
around Tampico may be destroved by malice, or, if net properly cared fer at once by 
those experienced in such work, may overflow and destroy themselves, not only to 
the damage of roperty between such wells and the Gulf, but to the almost certain 
low of human fife Unaer the proper and adequate protecticn requested, this in- 
valuable product so essential to the modern commercial life of the world at large 
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will be saved from the wanton waste otherwise certain to ensue. Agricultural crops 
lost may be replaced by succeeding PR lands may withstand wars without material 
damage: but oil ence lost and oil fields once destroyed are never replaced or re- 
placeable. a ae 

For more complete particulars as to the oil situation, attention is respectfully di- 
rected to the detailed statement made at his request by your petitioners to the hon- 
orable the Secretary of War under even aate. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 

Wasuinaton, D. C., May 1?, 1914. 


Asa result of the above petition the Navy Department issued the following bulletin 
on May 23, 1914: 

‘While neither the State Department nor the naval officers on the spot feel justified 
in advising Americans who have left Mexico to return until conditions in that country 
are settled, the exceptional circumstances of the case have led the Secretary of the Navy 
to grant permission to those refugees from Tampico, who claim that they were brought 
to Galveston on April 22 and 23 against their will, to take passage on the trans- 
port Hancock, which will leave Galveston for Tampico next Saturday. This action 
was taken after conference with the Secretary of State at the request of several of the 
refugees who claim that when they left Tampico they supposed they were being taken 
on ships to remain only during the fighting between the Federals and the Constitu- 
tionalists and that after the fighting was over they were to be returned to the city. 
The captain of the Hancock will be notified that only men and trained nurses can be 
accommodated on the return trip to Tampico.”’ 

I think it will be no breach of faith since the names of these Americans have often 
been quoted as being members of the committee referred to above, to say that the 
committee consisted of W. M. Hanson, L. M. Phelps, jr., Dr. W. M. Turner, W. E. 
Lucas, J. B. Wood, and was assisted by other Americans by names of A. R. Bushnell, 
H. W. Dickson, Hugh G. Curran, A. H. Gibson, W. H. Zahnizer, Col. Timothy Spel- 
lacy, Thomas A. O’Donnell, S. B. Cochran, George Davidson. 

I will insert here the personal account of one of the members of the said committee 
of the reception given them by the ofħcials in Washington, D. C. and of the results 
obtained for the relief of the Americans in whose behalf they presented the petition 
above referred to: 

"Beginning while President Taft was in office, Americans had been repeatedly 
warned by the Washington authorities to leave places in Mexico supposed to be danger- 
ous. The Americans in Mexico could not understand the why of such warnings; they 
did not heed them, chiefly because they could not; leaving places deemed unsafe 
meant abandoning their property which, in many instances, represented all they had 
in the world, and in practically all instances represented their means of earning and 
getting a living; where could they go? 

‘On those Americans who were in and near Tampico on the 22d day of April, 1914— 
Vera Cruz had been taken by the United States Navy April 21, 1914—the impression 
was produced that they as noncombatants were requested to withdraw temporarily 
from Tampico during the battle to be fought that day. Except for this belief, this in- 
terpretation of the positive statements made by the American consul, who quoted 
Admiral Mayo and quoted Gen. Zaragoza, not 25 per cent of those who withdrew from 
Tampico would have withdrawn. 

“Americans went aboard the lighters that took them out to the fleet with merely a 
change or two of clothing, often with only what they had on, and with no more money 
than they happened casually to have at the moment in their pockets. 

Once aboard the United States warships they were not permitted to return to Tam- 
pico, but were taken without their foreknowledge or consent to Galveston. Arrived in 
Galveston, about 20 per cent obtained funds from their connections in the United 
States, bought themselves clothes, and made themselves comfortable: about 80 per 
cent had no United States connections and, having left all they had behind them in 
Mexico, were without clothes, without money, without resources of any sort. Meetings 
were held evenings: those who had, or who had obtained, shared with those who had not 
and could not obtain; 20 per cent could not support the other 80 per cent very long. 
Finally two committees were appointed, one a committee that was to stay and help 
those needier than themselves, and the other a delegation that wag to go to Washington 
and try to have undone the wrong inflicted on all. The committee went straight to 
Washington, arriving about May 1, 1914. This committee was instructed: (1) To 
ask for food and clothing for the stranded needy, whose all had been left behind in 
Mexico. (2) To ask to be taken back to their homes, where they could resuine the 
reba aa that yielded them a living. (3) To ask that the presence of warships off 
the Tampico customhouse in the Panuco River be restored, inasmt ch as the taking of 
Vera Cruz would make protection necessary. 
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“Tt must be recalled that a couple of warships had been kept in the Tampico Harbor 
for 10 months or more; they were withdrawn April 21, the dav Vera Cruz was taken; 
thereafter and until events detailed further along took place, United States warships 
were absent from the Tampico Harbor. 

“So much as preliminary seems necessary to the understanding of what follows. 

“Once in Washington, the committee organized, and made appointments to meet, 
first, Secretary Daniels, head of the department directly concerned in deporting 
the Americans from Tampico, in taking from Tampico the protection of American 
ehips. and undoubtedly able to carry the Americans back to their homes. 

‘Secretary Daniels received not merely the committee, but received at the same 
time a number of Americans who had associated themselves with the committee in 
order to lend assistance. The first interview, this with Secretary Daniels, was dis- 
tressing and unfortunate. The Secretary gave his callers his opinion of them, in terms 
that were neither kind nor just; this angered Ifs callers who resented his remarks 
and who. in consequence, behaved somewhat discourteously in that thev interrupted 
the Secretary, interrupted each other, and tried to talk all at once, showing little con- 
trol of temper or tongue. The Secretary was initially to blame in that, without 
waiting to hear what his callers had to say, he gave them his uncomplimentary opinion 
of them, spoke of them as ‘refugees,’ called them adventurers who had gone to Mexico 
with buccaneering intent, and said that they should have come to him with grateful 
thanks for having rescued them. The rejoinders the Americans made were explicable, 
natural but lacking in the respectful dignity essential to the success of the committee’s 
mision. The words used by the Secretary and by his callers displayed much heat. 
and some anger. One incident was particularly regrettable, the facts about which 
have seldom been accurately stated. In the course of his remarks the Secretary 
stated that, prior to the execution of his orders to withdraw the United States war- 
ships from the Tampico ‘Harbor,’ Admiral Mayo had made arrangements with the 
commanders of English vessels lying off the Tampico customhouse to care for the 
Americans in Tampico and carry them, when the time came, out to the American 
battleships then riding at anchor in the Gulf beyond the 3-mile limit. The Secretary 
had acarcely said these words when one of the Americans present, not a member of 
the committee, brought the umbrella he had in his hand down on the floor with a 
whack and said, ‘That is not so.’ The incident was passed over, though it will be 
believed that the interview thereafter dragged, and was soon ended. 

“Asan aftermath, the Secretary that same day gave to the press his account of the 
interview. The reporters requested the committee to reply, calling attention to the 
one-sided nature of what the Secretary had said. The committee declined to rejoin, 
alleging that any answer howeyer justified would widen a breach the committee 
desired above all things to see healed. 

“Further along will be given an account of the action the Secretary of the Navy 
tonk in the direction of the committee’s petition. 

“By appointment the committee the next day met Secretary Garrison, accompanied 
as before by a number of associated Americans not members of the committee, but 
equally interested in the committee’s mission. Secretary Garrison’s manner and 
method were judicial, patient, inquiring. He invited his callers to state the object 
of their call, and he listened with increasing attention to the very end. He then 
gid, in substance, that what he had heard was, as to much of it, entirely new to him 
anl. as to all of it, interesting; he said he would have to think out how he could help, 
promising help to the extent of his ability; he invited his callers to name two or three 
representatives—there were over a dozen of his callers though the committee num- 
bered only five—and he invited these representatives to call again the next day, when. 
he would be able better to give them his views. Representatives, two in number, 
did call the next day, and the day after, and on sundry occasions, later, always at 
Secretary Garrison’s invitation; while the action to be taken, and finally taken, did 
not come within his department’s province, the aid he lent was of much importance 
to the committee. 

“Onthe third day, by appointment, the committee met Secretary Bryan. Thecom- 
mittee was again accompanied by their associates who, while undoubtedly desirous 
of lending aid if they could, didn’t want to miss anything. Their presence, helpful 
10 one sense, made an unwieldy group and it was thus less helpful than they meant. 
Secretary Bryan promised the committee 15 minutes; he gave the committee more 
than an hour. He showed great tact in getting at the concrete facts, and the questions 
he directed now to one and now to another of his callers showed an active and intel- 
ligent interest. 

“At this first interview the Secretary of State did two things that must be set down: 

“In the committee’s presence he dictated and ordered sent a telegram to the State 
Department’s representative in Galveston, instructing such representative to honor 
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at once any request made upon him by Frank Hamerick (chairman of the committee 
left in Galveston) for monev, food, clothing, or other necessities, such as medicines or 
medical attention. This afforded the immediate relief the committee asked for. 

“The other thing Secretary Bryan did was, again asking his group of callers to name 
a couple of representatives whom he invited to call again, to ask that the committee 
reduce to writing, in as orderly a manner as possible, the various statements made to 
him by his callers at this first and general interview. 

“Except the three interviews above described, one on each of the Secretaries of 
Navy, War, and State, the committee as a body made no more calls, nor did the com- 
mittee’s associates. But the chairman of the committee, accompanied sometimes by 
one sometimes by another of his fellow committeemen, was at one or the other of the 
departments almost daily: he was always received promptly, was welcomed, and 
could ask no courtesy because every courtesy was extended before he could ask it. 

“Meanwhile the written statement asked for by the Secretary of State was under- 
going preparation. Every alleged fact, every statement, every date, every name, 
was checked, compared, established, before it was admitted into the petition. When 
done, the whole was submitted to an officer of the War Departinent, whose sugges- 
tions were helpful, and it was at length ready for presentation. 
= “As to the statement requested by Secretary Bryan, it was really a ‘petition.’ 
Courtesy seemed to demand that it he presented to the President. Senator Gore, a 
friend of one of the committeemen, offered to take the chairman and one other mem- 
ber of the committee to the President; Secretary Garrison made the same offer. Sena- 
tor Gore arranged for the call. Courtesy seemed to demand that Senator Gore, as 
sponsor for those whom he introduced, should know what the committee intended 
to do when introduced. The petition was shown to him—read to him—and received 
his approval. 

“Just why he did it is unknown. but when he went to fix the hour for the call he 
handed to Mr. Tumulty a copy of the petition. The President was evidently dis- 
pleased with the petition, because on no other hypothesis can his cancellation of the 
appointment be explained; within an hour of Mr. Tumulty’s receipt of the petition 
from Senator Gore the President canceled his consent to receive the committee. 
The petition was then handed, one copy to Secretary Daniels, one to Secretary Garri- 
son, and one to Secretary Bryan. 

“That the matter came up at the next meeting of the Cabinet is probable. 

“The calls by the chairman at the departments continued. 

“Secretary Bryan continued to send aid to the Americans stranded in Galveston. 
In point of fact, he continued such aid for months, and in July he was instrumental 
in returning the remaining women and children back to their homes in Mexico— 
back to what was then left of their homes and possessions and means of earning a 
living. The first of the three objects the committee had in view in going to Wash- 
ington was satisfactorily accomplished. 

“One day in May, perhaps a fortnight after the first interview with him related 
above, Secretary Daniels sent for the committee; not all could attend, though a 
majority hastened to obey the summons. The Secretary stated that he had decided 
to send back to Tampico, without expense to them, such of the men as desired to 
return; he put the transport Hancock at the committee’s disposition, the date was 
fixed for May 30, and word was dispatched for all to be on hand that day. The Sec- 
retary stated that he was unwilling to send back—at least for the time being—any 
women or children: he made exception as to a group of nurses who were returning 
to their places in an American hospital situated in Tampico. 

“As to the return of protective United States war ships to the River Pánuco, near 
the customhouse in what is usually designated as the Tampico ‘harbor,’ Secretary 
Daniels stated that two war ships were being returned: he declined to agree to keep 
them there or to indicate for how long they would be maintained there; he limited 
himself to saying that ‘two vessels were being sent there, and that there was at the 
moment no intention to take them away.’ 

“Taking men away from their homes and business. under a pretext that was dis- 
A nuone and then dubbing them ‘refugees’ did much to dull the keen edge of their 
ovalty. 

“Mavy 30, as the returning Americans were going aboard the Hancock, the executicn 
by each one so returned of an aflidavit was demanded, setting forth that afliant was 
an American citizen, that he had been brought out of Mexico against his wish, that 
he was returning ‘at his own suggestion, on his own responsibility, and at his own 
risk’; seemed, all of this, uncalled for—unless it was a notification that the United 
States intended to give him no protection or recognition while in Mexico. This 
further dulled the keen edge of the laity Americans like to feel toward their country. 
Add to this that, under date December 31, 1914, the American consul then in Tampico, 
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on the Ist of January, 1915, dunned every American for his income tax on money 
earned in 1914 in Mexico, which tax the United States Government demanded, 
seemed to the Americans in Mexico like exacting bricks without straw. A still 
further dulling of the edge of loyalty. 

“The Americans in Mexico, however, are still loyal. They are not buccaneers. 
The vast majority of them are law-abiding, industrious, and worthy of the recognition 
they ask and the protection they need. They keep loyal, and they pay taxes to the 
United States Government. Has the United States Government, accepting the 
taxes, met its obligations to them?” 

Mr. B., of Tampico, Mex., relates the Tampico incident as follows: 

“The launch bearing the paymaster and crew from the United States man-of-war at 
Tampico, in April, 1914, had not entered the prohibited zone as defined by Gen. 
Zaragoza, but was en route to the Pierce Oil terminal for ruppes when arrested by 
Mexican Federal troops. The Marines were marched through the streets of Tampico 
to the comandancia de policia, but were not incarcerated. They were only detained 
about a half hour by the authorities, as the news of their arrest had been communi- 
cated to the American consul and he was interesting himself in regard to their case, 
% that they were soon released and allowed to return to their ship with the excuse 
that their arrest was a mistake in orders by the oflicer who arrested them-- that there 
was no intention to give the United States an affront. 

“Inthe meantime, Admiral Mayo contended that the flag of the United States had 
been insulted by this arrest and detention of the Marines and demanded an immedi- 
ate apology of Gen. Zaragoza and the salute of the United States flag. Gen. Zaragoza 
said that he could not render the salute nor the apology without authority from Mexico 
City: that is, from President Huerta: and that owing to the interruption of the tele- 
graph service he had no means of getting such instructions. Therefore. he refused 
to render either the apology or the salute requested in the ultimatum of Admiral 
Mavo. This explanation was given to Admiral Mayo by Gen. Zaragoza at the sug- 
gestion of Consul Clarence Miller, who offered the suggestion to save Admiral Mayo 
from having to back down, as he had already issued a positive demand on Gen. Zara- 
goza to render the apology and salute within a prescribed time. Gen. Zaragoza had 
ho intention of saluting the flag or apologizing more than he had verbally at the time 
of the release of the Marines, when it was stated that their arrest had been a mistake 
and not due to intent. 

“Admiral Mayo had sent several notes to Gen. Zaragoza regarding the incident 
and each time had’ received an evasive or indirect answer. Finally, Admiral Mayo 
gid to Mr. B., “My God, can't I get this man to answer a direct question?’ Mr. B. 
asked him in turn if he expected any such thing, saving that if he did he would be 
sadly disappointed. Finally, Admiral Mayo gave up hope of receiving the desired 
apology from Gen. Zaragoza and communicated his conviction that none was to le 
expected to the State Department at Washington, and was later directed to withdraw 
his fleet from the harbor at Tampico to the Gulf of Mexico, as the Mexican inhab- 
ants had become very much aroused in their animosity toward Americans by the 
concentration in Tampico of many of the colonists from interior points, who came 
there seeking protection from the violence which threatened them in their homes. 

“There seemed to be a mistaken idea on the part of Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
that Tampico was located on the shore of the Gulf instead of being. as it is, some 6 
miles up the Panuco River from the Gulf of Mexico. Secretary Daniels’s idea seems 
to have been that the boats were merely withdrawing outside the 3-mile limit and 
Would still be in touch with the situation. Such idea was entirely wrong in that when 
the ships were located outside the 3-mile limit, as prescribed by international law, 
they were over 9 miles from the city of Tampico, and the only communication which 
the American consul had with Admiral Mayo was by communicating through the 
British or German gunboats which remained in the harbor, and which communica- 
Hon was very unsatisfactory because of the unfriendly attitude of the British at this 
me toward Americans. 

“At the time of the capture of Vera Cruz by the United States troops, when the sit- 
uation became so critical that Consul Miller wished to obtain shelter for the American 
women and children aboard the United States ships which had withdrawn to the 
Gulf of Mexico, the commander of the British ship Hermione, Capt. Doughty, offered 
his assistance in the following words: ‘We can take care of part of your women and 
children if you have no other place in the world to put them.’ Consul Miller thanked 
him, but at that time refused to avail himself of the offer because of the fact that 
assistance had already been offered by the German commander of the Dresden and 
alw had been accepted. Later, however, the British did render considerable assistance 
in rescuing American citizens and transporting them from Tampico to the American 
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boats lying outside the harbor in the Gulf of Mexico, but throughout all they main- 
tained such an attitude of unfriendliness that it was very insulting to the Americans 
who received such assistance. 

“The American employees of the Aguila Co. were prevented from entering the 
Aguila Building by a guard of British marines who told them that the Aguila Building 
was neutral property and that they could not jeopardize the British interests by shel- 
tering the Americans from the wrath of the Mexicans, who were threatening to injure 
them on the day of the riot at Tampico. April 21, 1914. Ë 

“On the night of April 21, 1914, when the Americans were being besieged in the 
Southern Hotel and the Hotel Victoria by mobs of infuriated Mexicans, a lieutenant 
from the German cruiser Dresden. came to the Southern Hotel and asked if the Amer- 
icans thought the situation sufficiently serious to demand the landing of assistance 
from the cruiser Dresden. On being informed that the Americans did not feel the 
need of this assistance at that time, the lieutenant told them that in ease they wished 
assistance to hoist a lantern on the flagstalf above the hotel building and that the 
commander of the Dresden would send a landing party to reseue them. The Amer- 
icans replied that they did not deem it necessary at this time, which was about 11 
p.m. The German lieutenant then proceeded to the Hotel Victoria, where a number 
of other Americans had taken refuge, and then started on his return to the Dresden. 

“The lieutenant had proceeded only a few blocks when he became convinced that 
the mob would soon attack the Americans unless help was furnished from some source, 
This he communicated to the commander of the Dresden, who sent a messenger to 
Gen. Zaragoza, the Mexican Federal commander at Tampico, informing him that 
unless the rioting was stopped in 15 minutes that he, the commander of the Dresden, 
would take such steps as were necessary to restore peace and quiet and protect the 
foreigners, Upon receipt of this message from the German commander, Gen Zaragoza 
dispatched a guard of Federal soldiers to disperse the mobs and quell the rioting, 
which was done in a few minutes’ time, and for the balance of the night the guard of 
Federal soldiers remained on duty at the hotels mentioned and no further disturb- 
ances were experienced other than insulting epithets which were given to Americans 
when they withdrew to the shelter of the ships the following day.” 

Mr. C, a witness in Tampico on the 20th and 21st days of April, gives the following 
facts relating to the withdrawal of the Government gunboats from the Panuco River: 

“On the afternoon of April 20th Admiral Mayo received a dispatch from Washing- 
ton ordering the removal of the three gunboats that lav in the Panuco River, within 
500 feet of the city of Tampico, out into the Gulf and to send all but the Des Moines 
to Vera Cruz. The admiral protested against such action vigorously, sending at least 
three dispatches to Washington before the order was obeyed. Consul Miller, when 
advised during the night of April 20 that the boats were ordered from the river. sent 
a long dispatch to Washington protesting, in the name of the hundreds of men. women, 
and children against such action, stating that their lives would be fearfully endan- 
gered by the removal of the boats, and that the Americans had become dependent 
upon these boats for their safety, having been given refuge on them during two rebel 
attacks upon the town, the one in December and the other in the forepart of April. 

“Fhe Mayo telegrams of protest were along the same lines. but neither were of any 
avail and the gunboats finally left their strategic position for the defense of Americans 
at about 9.30 o'clock on the morning of April 21. 

‘“‘In spite of Secretary Daniels’ statement to the contrary. no arrangement was made 
with the German or English to care for Americans at the time that the battleships 
left the Panuco River. At 4 o’clock on the afternoon of the 2lst day of April the 
Mexican officials published placards in Spanish throughout Tampico saying that the 
Americans had landed forces at Vera Cruz, and calling upon all patriotic Mexicans to 
arm for the defense of their country, and arms and ammunition were furnished freely 
by the Mexican authorities to every one who applied for same. Mobs were form 
in different parts of the city during the hours of daylight, but not to any great num- 
bers. These mobs were formed as a result of the removal of what protection the 
Americans had when the warships were in the river. When the lives of American 
men, women, and children were menaced by a large mob of Mexicans in the middle 
of the night, the commander of the German gunboat Dresden voluntarily offered the 
pero of his Government to these Americans. and sent a naval officer to the 

otel to signal from the roof of the same to his flagship in case his services were needed. 
Positively this was not done as a result of previous arrangement with Admiral Mayo. 
Later Admiral Mayo did enter into an arrangement with the German and British 
ships for the handling of refugees. 

“Itis only necessary to say that the Americans were saved by two small gunboats 
belonging to the German and English Governments, which proves that if our own 
three gunboats had been allowed to remain in the river, the lives of the Americans 
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would have been thoroughly safeguarded. We rejoice with Secretary Daniels over 
the fact that no American lives were lost, but we give glory to God and the German 
and English Governments, and not Secretary Daniels in this matter. 

‘‘ No blame can be attached to Admiral Mayo or the officers and men of the American 
boats who have cried with shame over the fact that they were not permitted to res- 
cue their own countrymen, and that this duty was entrusted, in their very presence, 
to the battleships of other nations. The English naval officer in charge of one of the 
boats used for refugees, in making a speech apologizing for having served only hard- 
tack and corn beef to the refugees, stated that it was not his duty to care for us and 
that he did it because humanity demanded it, and that he only did so when we had 
been absolutely abandoned by our own Government.” 

This conchided the testimony in direct connection with the Tampico incident. 

l will now proceed to the matter of the mistreatment of American colonists by the 
Carranza Government: 

An American, whom I shall designate as Mr. D., gave me a statement, of which the 
following is a synopsis: He was asked by a general in command of the Carranza forces 
at Victoria if he would not like to go into a very paving business; the general stated 
that he had a friend with $1.000 000 to invest in a well-paying business which they 
would put Mr. D. in charge of and give him hali interest in the business for operating 
it. This Mr. D. declined todo. Subsequently the same general asked him to appear 
before the Subcommittee of the United States Senate Investigating Mexican Affairs 
for the purpose of presenting certain facts favorable to the Carranza Government. 
Mr. I). laughingly replied that he could not do the Mexican Government any good by 
appearing. The general asked: ‘‘ Well, there are some good Mexicans; are there not?” 
to which Mr. D. answered: ‘‘Of course there are, but 1 would not make a gcod witness 
for the Carranza Government before the Fall committee.” 

Mr. D. also stated that sometime previous to this conversation bandits had stolen 
100 head of cattle from him and told him he could recover the same by bringing 1,000 
pesos to a certain place in the mountains. He told the Carranza officer in charge of a 
garrison near his place that the bandits had stolen his cattle and of their otter to let 
him have them back for the sum mentioned, and he asked the officer to take his troops 
and recover the cattle from the bandits. This the officer declined to do. Mr. 
then otfered him 1,000 pesos to go and recover the cattle, but the oflicer again refused, 
saying that he did not care to take any part in the case and advised Mr. D. to pay the 
bandits the $1,000 and secure the return of his cattle by that method. Mr. D. finally 
arranged for the payment of the ransom as demanded by the bandit leader and recov- 
ered his cattle. „He further stated that he has positive knowledge that there is a work- 
ing agreement between the bandits in that section and Gen. Manuel Larraga of the 
Carrancista forces as is evidenced by the facts that the bandits will steal cattle, horses, 
and mules and drive them to the vicinity of Gen. Larraga’s headquarters and when 
the bandits have accumulated considerable numbers of stock Gen. Larraga’s men 
will make an attack on the bandit forces who flee and leave the booty which is imme- 
diately confiscated by Gen. Larraga who disposes of the stock and applies the proceeds 
to his own account. In no case where the Carrancistas capture property by the above 
methods from bandits do they restore it to the rightful owner unless he is willing to 
repay a large ransom for return of the property, their contention being that everything 
taken from the bandits is theirs as the spoils of war. 

Mr. D.'s experiences with regard to having to ransom his stock from the bandits 
and being unable to secure protection from the Carrancista forces in that neighbor- 
hood is typical of many instances happening to the American colonists in the vicinity 
of Tampico. 

Mr. E. made the following statement: 

_ “I was informed by an American, living in the vicinity of the property in question, 
in the month of October, 1919, that a certain house,owned and located on land belong- 
ing to an American citizen, was being torn down and the material being carried away 
by Federal soldiers. I immediately wrote a letter to Gen. Osuna, who is in command 
of the forces at this port, calling his attention to the matter and after waiting 15 days 
and failing to receive a reply called on him personally. 

‘Gen. Osuna informed me that he had failed to receive my letter and offered to 
send a man to make an investigation. He first went to the place where a squad of 
Federal soldiers had used the material taken from the house, consisting of lumber and 
Corrugated roofing iron, for the purpose of constructing temporary quarters in which 
they were living. He then went to the place where the house had been located , 
where we found only the foundation remaining and the frame of the roof which was 
lying on the ground. The house had been occupied by a Mexican family until the 
soldiers put them out and took possession and destroyed it. 
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“On our return to the office of Gen. Osuna, the man informed him in my presence 
that the house had been completely destroyed. Gen. Osuna said he was very sorry 
this thing had occurred and that he would either have the house restored or pay for 
eame, but that he would require a little time to collect the money from the wages 
of the soldiers who had destroved the house. 

“After calling at the office of Gen. Osuna a number of times and being informed each 
time that they were not vet prepared to pay for the house, I was advised by Gen. Osuna 
on the first of this month that he could not make any settlement and that I would have 
to file my claim against the Government and let it take the usual course. 

“Tbe value of the house which was destroyed is about $1,000.” 

Mr. F., a small-fruit grower near Tampico, made the following statement to me: 

“I am an American citizen, born in Whitley County, Ky., January, 1850. Lived 
in Oklahoma until February, 1912. Since that time I have been a resident in the 
vicinity of Tampico, Mexico, where I had a small orange orchard and raised garden 
truck for sale on the Tampico market. The first year and a half immediately follow- 
ing my arrival in Mexico in 1912, I was well treated by all the Mexican people and 
prospered financially. The latter part of 1913 the revolutionary forces of Carranza 
and the Federal armv comprising Huerta’s troops, fought a battle in which my farm 
and orange grove were immediately between the two contending forces, one army 
using my south fence for breastworks, and the other army using my north fence, the 
fighting continuing frem morning of the 10th of December until the morning of the 
13th of December. My family and myself were compelled to dig a hole in the ground 
under the house and lay there for three days and nights, with very little food or water. 
Our buildings, furniture, and household goods were riddled with bullets and every- 
thing destroved. 
~~ “Gen, Aguilar, commanding the Carranzista forces took my stock, consisting of 
work horses, and refused to return them to me. On the 18th of January, 1913, Car- 
ranzista soldiers dug trenches and threw up breastworks in what remained of my 
orange orchard. At this time two of the soldiers met me in the road en route to town 
with a load of fruit. One of them abused me and struck me with his gun, and J only 
escaped from them by running for my life. One of my neighbors, a Mexican, inter- 
ceded for me and tried to convince the soldier that I was a good man, and finally he 
went away and left me alone. 

‘In 1914, myself and family left our place and proceeded to Tampico, when we 
were warned by the American consul that it was unsafe for us to remain on our farm. 
This was about the 18th of April, 1914. Crowds of Mexicans on the street shouted 
insults to us and hollered ‘Kall the Gringos.’ 

“About 8 a. m. on April 21, we were notified by the American consul that he had 
made arrangements for us to get on oil boats that would take us out about 1] miles 
to the American fleet. There we met Admiral Mavo, who expressed himself as being 
very sorry that we had been so badly treated, and we were well taken care of on 
board the United States battleships. 

“T returned to Tampico the latter part of May and found that the Federal soldiers 
of Gen. Huerta had been defeated and driven away from Tampico, and the Carranza 
soldiers were in possession of that territory. They were impudent and abusive and 
one group of Carranza’s soldiers came to my house in November,-1914, and arrested 
me and put me in jail with 500 or 600 Mexican prisoners. I was held in jail three 
days and then turned loose and told to go home. I was never tried and don’t know 
what they charged me with or why I was arrested, but I paid a Mexican lawyer 200 
peses to get me out of jail. 

“In June, 1915, Gen. Nafarrate, in command of the troops at Tampico, instructed 
his soldiers to arrest all Americans and compel them to leave their property, and a 
bunch of them came to my place and cut down my orange trees and destroyed my 
pineapples, and also some of my buildings. I then went to Tampico and was again 
assisted by the American Government to reach Galveston, hoping that the trouble 
in the vicinity of Tampico would quiet down and I then would be able to return to 
my place. Ihave made a claim against the Mexican Government, through the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States Government, and am now returning to the United 
States to wait until peaceable conditions are established in Mexico. We do not feel 
that our lives are sate even within a few miles of Tampico and so will have to leave 
our property to the possession of the natives in that vicinity until conditions are safe 
for our return, 

Mr. G. made the following statement to me: 

“In connection with the hardships encountered by American citizens in Mexico, 
especially the difficulties encountered by colonists there, it is pertinent to mention 
the railroad situation. 
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“In the fall of 1917 the farmers dealing in agricultural products and shipping their 
products from points on the railroad between Tampico and Monterrey found it very 
difficult to obtain cars. After one period of waiting for three months, after having 
ordered cars to ship their products in, I went to Monterrey and interviewed the chief 
clerk in the railroad dispatcher’s office and managed to have 100 cars placed at points 
designated by me by agreeing to pay the clerk 10 pesos each for every car they would 
furnish for the shipment of my products. I experienced no more difficulty in obtain- 
ing cars for nearly two years. as their agreement with the chief clerk in the dispatcher’s 
office held good until Gen. Murgia commandeered all the freight cars on this branch 
of the National Railways to ship out corn and other products which he was purchasing, 
either directly or through his agents, in the State of amad oas, 

“The farmers were unable to secure cars to ship the corn to the market because 
Gen. Murgia had commandeered the cars for his own use, under the pretext that it 
was a Government necessity. This compelled those having agricultural products for 
sale to sell them to Gen. Murgia’s representatives at ruinous prices. 

“I again proceeded to Monterrey and tried to make another contract with the chief 
clerk in the dispatcher’s office, but found that the chief clerk was unable to deliver 
Me any More curs because Gen. Murgia controlled that division of the railroad; but 
I found that I was able to arrange for some cars through an agent in Tampico on pay- 
ment‘of the sum of 10 pesos per car and putting up a bond of 4,000 pesos per car to 
guarantee against loss of the car through any acts of bandits, as it was of frequent 
occurrence that bandits raided trains and burned up the cars along this branch of the 
railroad. Thus, it will be easily seen that the farmer or colonist of small means had 
enormous difficulty in getting his products to the market. 

“Tn addition to this the railroad officials forced the payment of express rates on car- 
loads of freight wherever possible, and where the product is valued enough that the 
shipper will pay such rate, which is very much higher than the commodity freight 
rate on car lots. 

“Talso told of an incident happening to another American, which statement is 
verified, in which the general in command of the garrison at. Tampico proposed to a 
man who had hay to ship that if the man having the hay would give the general 1 car 
of hay. he would furnish the cars and haul 10 cars of freight free of charge to whatever 
market this man desired his hay moved, and would also furnish an armed train to see 
that the hay was not molested in transit. This arrangement was made and the hay 
delivered according to agreement, the general being able to move 10 cars of freight 
asa military necessity because he could gain 1 car of hay for his personal profit. 

“The members of one freight train crew told me that they had been engaged for 
almost two mouths in hauling corn for Gen. Murgia, during which time they had 
hauled six trainloads of corn over the railroad between Tampico and Monterrey, which 
was exclusively for Gen. Murgia’s account, but which was handled as Government 
business in the railroad office. 

Mr. H. is an American citizen owning a small farm in the vicinity of Tampico, 
Mexico. On July 13th he received a letter from a bandit leader who signed himself 
Col. Fabian Aguilar. This letter was in Spanish; a copy follows, also the English 
translation. 

Los Mezquitez, Ver., Julio 27 de 1919. 
SeXor H, Columbos, Tamps. 


Muy SeSor Mio: Refiriéndome a la oferta que se sfrve Ud. hacerme por conducto 
del Sargento Mateo Haro, me permito suplicarle enviarme $3,000.00 tres mil pesos, 
ae me son muy necesarios para el sostenimiento de la fuerza de mi mando. En caso 

e que no le sea a Ud. posible ayudarme con todo el dinero, le estimaré avisarme por 
escrito la cantidad que mande. Adjunto le remito el salvo conducto que solicita para 
que no vuelva Ud. a ser molestado en sus intereses. Asi mismo le suplico enviarme 
aviso del comportamiento de mis soldados de ahora en adelante para correjir cualquier 
regularidad. Sin otro particular soy su afmo amigo y S. S. 

(Firmado) CORONEL F. AGUILAR. 


[Translation of the above letter.} 


Los MezquiTeEs, VER., July 27, 1919. 


Dear Str: Referring to the offer you so kindly made through Sergt. Mateo Haro, 
I take the liberty to ask you to send me $3,000 (pesos), which 1 very much need for 
the maintainance of the bta at my command. In case you should not be able to 
help me out for the full amount, I will thank you to advise me by letter the sum you 
are sending. 
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Inclosed find the safe-conduct vou requested in order that vou may not be further 
troubled. I will also ask you to report the behavior of my soldiers in the future, in 
order to enable me to correct any irregularity on their part. 

Yours, very truly, 
CoLoneL F. AGUILAR. 


Mr. H. had made the colonel no offer. The letter is written in a very smooth and 
courteous manner, the rough demands being left to the armed band who delivered 
the message. 

Mr. H. continues: 

“In response to this demand for 3,000 pesos, I told the bearer of the note which 
demanded the payment to say to his leader that I could not pay them that amount, 
and ask him to tell me in writing the least amount that he would exact from me, and 
in response he sent me another demand in which he doubled the amount requested 
in the first letter. There were three men in the party demanding this payment of 
ransom, and they said I could have until the 15th of August to make the payment, 
that I had a carload of corn I could ship in the meantime and get the money out of 
that with which to pay them. They said that if I did not pay them by that time they 
would take and destroy everything that they could not move from the place and burn 
the rest of it, and that they also had authority from the leader to kill me as a part of 
the penalty for not making the payment. 

“My farm is located near a town where there is a garrison of 30 Carranzista soldiers. 
I immediately notified the commander of the Carranzista garrison of the visit of these 
bandits to my place and of the demand thev had made, and told them the direction 
in which the men had gone and asked him to arrest them, but they said they could 
do nothing as their orders were to guard the town at which they were stationed. 

“The bandits who demanded the 3,000 pesos from me also told me that they were 
going to compel every foreigner in that part of the country to pay according to the 
property that he had, and they named a number of Americans whom they had listed 
to force indemnities from. 

‘‘T informed the general in command of the Carrancista forces at Tampico of the first 
visit of these bandits and he promised to give me protection, but he has made no move 
to fulfill his promise. I also made a statement to the American consul, and his ad vice 
was for me to leave my farm and seek safety elsewhere, unless I could afford to pay 
the ransom demanded, and, as I do not have the means to pay this ransom, I have 
decided to abandon my property rather than to pay the penalty threatened me if I 
remained on it.” 

It is interesting to note in connection with this statement that the letter demanding 
3,000 pesos from Mr. H. was delivered to him by one Sergt. Mateo Haro and that the 
demand was signed Col. F. Aguilar, and that on August 24 this bandit leader, who 
signs himself Col. F. Aguilar, surrendered to the general in command of the Carrancista 
garrison at Tampico and was guaranteed full amnesty for himself and his forces for all 
unlawful acts committed by them, and he was then commissioned colonel in the 
Carrancista forces. 

It is also of interest to note that the Sergt. Mateo Haro has since been arrested and 
charged with the crime of assassinatinyg Mr. John I. Correll and of being the leader of the 
assault on Mrs, Correll. It is also true that Mateo Haro confessed to his part in the 
crime, but if he or any of his accomplices have suffered any penalty for the commission 
of their crimes I have been unable to discover that fact. 

The following is a brief statement of the hardships encountered by an American 
colonist in Mexico, whom I shall designate as Mr. I.: 

“You ask me to tell you of the hardships and trials that we had in Mexico, and 
to repeat all of them would make a nice sized book. After one trip, I went back again 
to look after my property in November, 1913, and then the Carrancistas took Victoria 
and took some Ai my cattle and horses when they were battling around Victoria and 
destroyed my henequen plantation and cut all my fences around my land and took a 
lot of my corn and fodder, and I only had one mule left, and a crowd of us decided 
that it would be a good plan to come to the States, so we bundled up what little stuff 
we could carry and started and it took us over 10 days to come out by horseback and 
wagon, as the road was bad at times. When we got to the bridge I let a Mexican 
ride my mule, and when he got to the bridge they took the mule, Mexican, and all, and 
that was the last I ever saw of the mule. I complained to Gen. Pablo Gonzales, and 
he told me to get the mule, and had given an order. But when I took the order down 
to the jefe, they took the order, but I did not get my mule. 

“After I was out of Mexico the Mexicans used the fiber plantation to graze goats and 
burros, and I was offered $22.000 in gold for the plantation in 1912; they run fire through 
the plantation several times and burned nearly all of the plants, and as the Mexicans 
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stole the fiber and young plants, and also cut the hearts out of the old plants, and 
could not protect the same, so I sold the plantation and all for $8,000 to get rid of the 
same. The plantation was worth not less than $30,000, and I would not have sold 
for less than that when I was offered the $22,000. I put 16 head of thoroughbred 
cattle over the mountains, pure-bred Holsteins and Jerseys, and put these on the 
Hausacana ranch, and they took all of these cattle. 

“When Caballero was governor of Tamaulipas he offered us some fiber for sale, 
Mr. Jones and myself, and we bought two cars from him and he was to load the same 
at a certain time and turn over this fiber to us; but the price went up to such a high 
value that he took it away from us and sold the same himself, and when the price of 
fiber dropped to the normal times, then he gave us what fiber was due us, and we lost 
not less than $2,500 in the transaction. and I have the papers of the same and also 
his receipts of the purchase and the offer of the firm wanting to buy at the time when 
he took it away from us. I have paid taxes time after time on land and have sold some 
land since the Carranza Government is in and have had to pay more taxes than what 
Ishould have paid. I also bought some money when the fiat money came out and sold 
some and took 20,000 pesos over across the river, and the jefe across the river here 
informed me that the money was good, and to buy all of it at the price I wanted, and I 
sold the same, and then about a week after they stated that the money was no good 
and I had to make all the money good and lost over $5,000 in gold in this transaction. 
Then they barred me from. Mexico, and I had all the receipts of the people that I 
bought from, and then to get a permit to return into Mexico I had to send all of these 
in and they canceled all aea that they had against me and notified all the judges 
not to molest me. 

“I also had two mines denounced up at Charcos and spent about $4,000 in gold 
on these and the denouncements, and the Carranza Government canceled these titles, 
as they were given to us during the Huerta régime. The property was denounced 
during the Madero times.” 

The following is a statement of a mining engineer residing at San Luis Potosi, Mexico, 
of 20 vears experience in Mexico, regarding general conditions there: 

“I have spent the greater portion of the last 20 years in the mountains of Mexico, 
because I am free from rheumatism here; consequently, I believe I know the country 
asa whole, and the people better than most other Americans. I have traveled over 
every county in the Republic, and have come in contact with every grade of people 
from pure-blood Indians to the Presidents. I will state at the beginning that I am a 
friend of the Mexican people, thatis, the law abiding class, and the country in general. 
If possible to adjust conditions here without armed intervention, I certainly would 
preter it, but how it is or can be done J am unable to say. Maybe you people can work 
itout some wav. I have suffered the loss of property which I assure you has hurt me 
a great deal, but I have not made any claims for damages, and do not intend to, because 
if I had not found this country when I did I would not be on earth to write you this 
letter. In my opinion Mexico has arrived at the point where it can not save itself 
for the following reasons: 

‘At the present time the government holds the larger towns and the greater portion 
of the railroads. The bandits, so-called, control about all of the country between 
the railroads, which is 90 per cent of it, and practically all the small towns. Every 
Passenger train carries an armed escort of soldiers, from 20 to 75; they go ahead of the 
trains in armed cars, and when some important persons are on the trains they generally 
run an escort train both behind and ahead. l 

“Carranza is dominated by his generals. They in turn do not wish to end the ban- 
ditism because they are allowed to do as they please, have all become wealthy, and are 
growing richer all the time. It is well known that they draw pay for paying from 
two to five times the soldiers they have under arms. Besides this they commandeer 
horse feed, horses, and other supplies from the citizens and never pay for them. Yet 
they draw money from the Government for the popon Itis believed by the majority 
of Mexicans that Carranza is letting his generals do as they please, and rob the govern- 
ment for the purpose of keeping in with them, so that when the election comes on he 
can claim that a lawful one can not be held, which will allow him to stay in. Person- 
ally, I believe this is true. It is well known that not one of the several generals had 
anything when the Carranza revolution started, but at the present time they are trying 
and have bought large tracts of land, and stocked them, and keep a guard of govern- 
ment soldiers on them for the protection of their individual interest. Some months 
ago Pablo Gonzales -gave one of his friends, Antonio Acosta, $50,000 for buying a 
mine. 

“He has publicly stated that he would spend $2,000,000 to defeat Obregon for the 
porey It is Vuori that he did not have 5,000 pesos when he became general. 

rancisco Murgua has recently bought a large ranch in Coahuila and he has property 

J] ‘ . 
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in San Antonio that brings him over $6,000 rental per month. A few months ago 
Gen. Hasso took $2,200 worth of merchandise from a mercantile company of this 
pe and refused to even give them a voucher for it. He also took 20 of the best 
orses there were from the San Jose ranch, about 20 miles south of here, and refused 
a voucher. Both have written time and again to the government about it, but have 
never received any reply. . 
~ “Gen. Isidro Cardona took over a mine belonging to a widow woman, worked it, 
taking out 35 carloads of ore, sold it, leaving the mine in very bad condition—never 
gave her one cent. He killed a Spaniard who had several houses here, took possession 
of the houses, and is collecting rent on them to this day. 

‘This thing is going on all over the country and is well known, but I am giving you 
facts that came under my personal observation. 

“Carranza is robbing the people by high taxation in order to get money for his 
enerals. He knows they are robbing, but is helpless to prevent 1t if he so desires. 
axes to-day on low-grade ores are about 20 per cent of their value, consequently the 

mine owners can not work them at a profit, and they are shut down while thousands of 
men are idle, almost starving for the want of work. The mercantile houses are being 
taxed so high that they must sell at high prices in order to pay them. The people, 
in turn, have to pay the prices, which in the majority of cases they are not able to do, 
and are in a semistarving condition. 

“When Felipe Pescador was general manager of railroads, he gave the management 
of all divisions to some of his personal friends. At every division point the friend 
had his private supply store in the town, in which he carried a general supply of rail- 
road supplies—supphies that were taken from the railroad shops. When a mechanic 
applied at the shops for something to repair the cars, he was told it was not in stock, 
but he might find it at a certain store up town. He would go and get it, give a voucher 
for same. The voucher would be sent to Mexico City. Pescador would honor it and 
remit his friend, the owner, one half and kept the other half. Pescador was a second- 
rate operator (telegraph) before he was made general manager. 

‘People wonder where the bandits get their arms and ammunition. They get them 
in two ways, one by attacking trains, killing the escorts, taking their arms and am- 
munition. Another means of getting them is: The Carranza soldiers. And I may say 
some of the petty officers sell Government ammunition to the smaller stores, and they, 
in turn, sell it to rebel agents. The more ammunition the Government gets the more 
the rebels will get. The following facts I took from Mexican newspapers; some came 
under my personal knowledge. Dunne the 20 months | have been here, 52 trains 
have been dynamited, robbed, all the passengers robbed, the escorts killed, and the 
young girls in most Instances taken away to the mountains to life worse than death. 
In most instances those girls were of the better families, because the poorer class 
were not able to travel on railroads. 

"Within 30 miles of ———, which is garrisoned, there are five separate bunches of 
bandits. Benito Zapeda, with 40 men, has been camped 12 miles east of for 
three months, yet no etfort has been made to get md of him. On the 26th of July 
Ygancio Gonzalez, Francisco Trevino, and three other men of the town went for a 
rideabout 6 milesout. All were captured by the Zapeda bunch, their horses taken, part 
of their clothing, four of them were held, and Ygnacio Gonzalez was sent back for 
a ransom of $500 each, with a threat that if the money was not forthcoming by the 
next morning the four would be shot, and he would be shot as soon as they could get 
their hands on him. During a conversation with him I asked him if he had reported 

‘it. Hesaid no; that they had no guaranties, and that if they reported it they would 
be killed. Two weeks ago a bunch took the manager of the Agua Dulce ranch to the 
mountains for $30,000 ransom, and he is still there, not being able to raise the money. 

“About a month ago one Gen. Garcia captured a town 12 miles west, killed the 
colonel and his aid, robbed several stores, and left without being molested. 

“On the 22d of August a band robbed all four stores at the ranch of Santa Tirbucio. 

“An old man, and a good one, by the name of Feliciano Gonzales, who had 6 cows, 
about 50 goats, and 5 horses. During the last two months they have taken every- 
thing he had and left him so poor he can hardly Hve. 

“At the station of La Ventura there lives a man by the name of Constancio Acosta. 
He is a one-legged man and has to keep himself and five in family on 1 peso per day, 
which he gets by looking after the railroad pump. With the help of his wife and 
small children he planted some wheat, and about the time it was grown a bunch of 
several hundred came along, turned their horses in on it, with the result that next 
morning there was no wheat. He had nine cows and of those gave seven of them for 
some wheat that was cut and in bundles. Before he could thrash it another bunch 
came along, threw the wheat to their horses, leaving him with nothing but two cows 
and his peso per day. 
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“During the last few months three trains were burned near Saltillo, on the Coa- 
huila & Zacatecas Railroad, a line 65 miles long, and since that time about a dozen 
bridges have been burned on the same line. 

‘‘In order to show what poverty exists outside of the mining camps I will cite two 
cases that came under personal observation: I was at a little ranch about 10 miles 
south of here by the name of We rode up to two little houses (jacals) and 
called for some water. The women answered that they had some water, but had no 
clothes and could not bring it out to us. During the same trip we saw a dozen people 
waiting around a sick cow until she died, and the owner skinned her, then they cut 
upand ate the meat. I asked them if they were not afraid to eat it, and they answered 
that they had as well to die from bad meat as to starve to death. The people away 
from mining camps eat lizzards, toads, burro meat, and anything they can get. 

The railroad officials are robbing the reads of about one-half the fares. For instance, 
the ticket agents will sell about half the berths on the Pullmans, then tell the pas- 
sengers there are no more. This was done with me, then after the train leaves the 
conductor sends his aide into the day coaches, picks out his friends, brings them 
back, and sells them berths. Then he and the agent that had no more divides 50-50. 
The greater portion of passengers will buy a ticket to the first or second station, which 
gets them through the gates, then the conductor will carry them through for half 
fare and pockets the whole. 

“Tt is known that there are 180 bandit heads in the Republic and no question 
there are more. Every State has some general for governor, and he is seeing to it 
that he does not go hungry. 

“Formerly there were millions of horses and cattle, now it is a rare thing to see 
one. Every property owner lives in some garrisoned city and never leaves to see his 
property. Every man who has anything at all is afraid to leave the town. 

“I am sending you several clippings taken from Mexican papers. Among them is 
an account of the murder of Adam Scheffer, an American. I see the governor hes 
advised the Federal Government that the bandit head, Albino Gaitan, was killed. 
I was informed by a Mexican by the name of -, to-day that Gaitan was at this 
Moment camped about 25 miles west of , that he saw him last night. No 
doubt but that you have seen the account of the death of Villa and Martin Lopez 
several times. Yes; well this is about the way they all turn out. The account of 
the death was evidently sent out for certain effects, 

“Mexico isa very rich country, and if it could have an honest government, honest] 
governed, it could sson recuperate, but, it has not and I don’t think ever will throug 
these people. So many bandits all over the country, if they are bandits, and the 
heads of the country acting like they are, how are they to ever put it in good shape? 
See if you can work it out; I can't. 

Wea a also that I am here, and it might be unpleasant to have my name 
ex ge Pai 

he following statement was made by Mr. Barnes at the time he left his property 
in 1914, and he has not been able to return to the farm since because of the dangers 
to life and property in that vicinity. 


U. S. S. “Des Mones,” April 80, 1914. 
By R. E. BARNES, 
Merriam, Kans: 

Two hundred acres of land in Atascador colony, District of Valles, San Luis Potosi, 
and 15 miles north of Rodriguez station, valued at $40 per acre; household goods; 
farm implements and wagon; 4 head of mules (taken at station at Ebano); 1 wagon 
and contents (taken at station at Ebano); 8 acres of sugar cane, at $200 per acre; cane 
mill and evaporator. - 

R. E. BARNES. 


He states that about April 23, 1914, he and his neighbor Mr. L. M. Moorehead, and 
sons of the latter, were en route to Panuco from their farms on the Atascador, in wagons, 
and Mr. Barnes had four mules and a wagon, Mr. Moorehead had eight mules and a 
Wagon—all intending to work on the new railway under construction at Panuco. 
When they entered the town of Ebano, the Huertista commander there took their 
teams, wagons, and harness, camping outfit, etc., from them and they came to Tam- 
pico on a troop train and were advised by the American consul to leave the country 
which they did in com any with many other Americans. 

Mr. K. relates the following story: 

“Writing my experiences especially during the revolution here in Mexico, I am 
glad to do so if it possibly can help to untangle things. I have lived in Mexico 20 
years. 
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“ During the first year vou could call it revolution, but soon it grew to fire. murder 
of innocent people in order to rob. 

“We had a nice foreign colony, mostly Americans, in San Dieguito and also in 
Rasco, Micos, Crucitos, and San Mateo, and stations on the railroad between Tampico 
and San Luis Potesi, about 200 kilometers southwest from first-named city. Horses 
and cattle were taken away from us, fences broken down time and again, and crops 
destroyed. 

‘As soon as a crop of corn was ready it was taken away from us. All these things 
commenced after Carranza got in power, because little groups of so-called soldiers 
sprung up everywhere, not being contented with the new boss, and papers given us 
by generals and other officials were not respected at all. 

“One afternoon, year 1914, just after dinner as I was still sitting round the table with 
my family, suddenly appeared four armed men and entered the house and demanded 
from me $1,000, arms, etc. Money I did not have more than about $100 which, of 
course, I gave, likewise a shot gun, pistol, three or four dozen new vute sacks, 
‘machetes,’ etc., and if it had not been because I manage the language good, I was 
saved from further trouble. 

“When the Americans entered Vera Cruz, all the Americans in Micos were gathered 
up like cattle, even ladies, and shut up in the American grocery store for three days 
and insulted in various ways. and the next day they all left on horseback, except me, 
as my wife was sick. Some of them got through to Tampico in three days after many 
hardships, and two men were stopped, Mr. Speedy, English, and Cavan, American, 
to be shot, but happened to escape. This was all done by Carranzistas. 

‘CA little while after this one Sunday afternoon, I was sitting in my house with my 
family, when up came a (Carranza captain with four soldiers, took a horse I had tied 
up and commenced to insult. me for Gringo, ete.. one of them, a youth about 14 years 
old, pointing his rifle against me. They were all drunk. I had a part of a bottle of 
Mexican brandy in the house and I told the captain to step inside, offered him a chair 
and a drink, another, and talking to him until he got reasonable and left, and even 
told the soldiers to tie up the horse where it was before. It was not the first time that 
a drink saved a life here in Mexico. 

“During all this time everything was taken away little by little until nothing was 
left, no animals to work with, etc. 

‘Three years ago in month of January. I was woke up one night at 10 o'clock. Jn 
came a bunch of armed men, about 20 of them. They demanded $1,000, rifles, etc., 
and when I told them that I did not have it, the captain told one of his men to get a 
rope and string me up. 

“Again I talked him out of it when I told him he could have the corn, about 40 
bushels. which I had on the second story. 

“While we were up loading, some of the men had cleaned up my bedroom. ag I 
had only put on a pair of pants when I left bed, sheets, pillows, stockings, boots, 
blankets, shirts, and coal. AH I got back was my boots, pants, and an undershirt. 
I did not like to see a rope so near a second time. 

“Afterwards they burned the house. 

“For the last four years or five, not a month, sometimes not a week, has passed 
without wrecking a train, robbing the passengers, and carrving the youne girls away. 

‘Where vou before could not travel on a train or horseback, vou would not now 
even an old burro, dog, or a chicken. People mn the ranches live hidden in the 
mountains, their houses being burnt down by Government soldiers, this being espe- 
cially true in the oil fields, even big towns gone.” 

The following is the statement of Mr. M. L. McCrocklen, now deceased: 

“This is to advise you that on the morning of November 15, 1913, at my hacienda 
‘Espiritu Santo,’ Micos, Mexico, about 5 o'clock of said morning, 1 was surrounded 
by a Mexican Army consisting of Geng, Carranza and Villa forces, to number of 200 
well-armed soldiers, while I was working at my sugar mill. They demanded me to 
proceed to the house at once, which I did at the point of Winchesters. They then, 
on reaching the house, demanded 3.000 pesos of me. I was unable to produce more 
than 600, which they took. and immediately calling for a rope and tying it around 
my neck and hanging me to a tree and began torturing me, my toes just touching the 
ground. I begged permission to allow my foreman and clerk to witness the execution 
so that they could tell my family what had become of me. They granted the request, 
explaining that they would execute all of the Americans immediately after my death. 
As a last. resort I plead with them that I was an old man, being 71 years old at the 
time, and had only a few more years to live, and had always been good to their people, 
and asked them to call my employees up and carefully ask them, which they and. 
and after conferring with all of my captains, they granted my pleadings, provided I 
would place in the hands of the leader 3,000 pesos at a lonely spot designated in the 
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mountains, and said that if this amount was not deposited in the place designated 
at the stated time they would return and burn mv entire hacienda and kill me. After 
promising to meet their demands they finally released me, taking me to my house 
avain, together with my other American employees, at the point of their guns, and 
held us for five hours while they were looting and sacking my house, store, and bode- 
gas of their entire contents. After loading the same and carrying it all away, to- 
gether with all my mules, horses, and saddles, then they robbed my foreman and 
clerk of all clothing and personal effects. I fled for mv life to a seaport and remained | 
at Tampico. Sometime in December, 1913, I met Hon. John Lind. United States 
representative of President Wilson, and discussed the whole matter with him, and he 
directed that I should file a claim for my loss. but should mike every effort tò save 
my crop of sugar cane, and if I succeeded in saving it, should send in a credit of same 
to Washington, D. C.. to be indorsed on my claim. He did not think I should go 
on the hacienda, but might remain along the railway and watch it, but this finally 
became of no use and the crop was a total loss.” 

The following is the statement of Mr. Hiram Catron, related to me on October 25, 
1919: ; 

“My name is Hiram Catron, American citizen, born in Hawkins County, Tenn., 
March 9, 1850. Came to Tampico, Mexico, January 28, 1907. Located on my ranch 
at Las Palmas February 1, 1907, and have resided there until August 1, 1919, when 
conditions became so bad that I left and have been staying in Tampico ar vicinity 
since, hecause there is reason to believe that I would be murdered if I remained on 
my property owing to the fact that my son, Peter Catron, was assassinated June 7, 1919. 

“My ranch of about 1,400 acres is named hacienda Las Puentes, near the station of 
Las Palmas, San Luis Potosi, and I resided there continuously until the lst of August, 
1919, with the exception of 40 days—from June 24, 1916, until August, 1916—during 
which time myself and family took refuge in the mountains to escape a maraudin 
band of ('arranzista soldiers, who were terrorizing that part of the country in which 
lived. My son and myself returned to the ranch from our hiding place in the moun- 
tains, and were fired upon by the Carranzista soldiers, when we again took refuge in 
the mountains until notified by friendly Mexicans that the Carranzista soldiers had 
left the vicinity of my ranch. The Carranzista soldiers had looted my ranch during 
my absence of 32,000 pesos (Mexican paper money) and $100 (American money), 
10,000 pesos worth of sugar, 800 pesos worth of coffee, 4,000 pesos worth of corn, 10,000 
pesos worth of household goods, 40 head of cattle, 3 mules and 1 mare, 7 sets of harness, 
l iarm wagon, and several plows. This was the total loss during this one raid of June 
24,1916, and since returning to my ranch August 5, 1916, up to the time of my leaving 
it, Angust 1, 1919, I lost about 350 head of cattle, 10 head of horses, and 6 head of mules. 

On June 7, 1919, my son, Peter Catron, had taken a small canoe from the ranch 
house to the Tamesi River about noon, and about 8 p. m. the team returned without 
anv driver. Search was at once begun and continued until the second day, when my 
son's body was found floating in the river, the wounds in his body showing that he 
had been murdered. One shot from a 30-30 rifle had entered the back of his neck 
and come out under his chin, causing instant death. Subsequent investigation has 
developed the fact that two Mexican cattle thieves, one by name of Isabel Valderis 
and Elenzo Zeuira had committed the murder. This was told by an eye witness by 
hame of Luterio Cedillo, who lives near the scene of the murder and who had followed 
the Mexicans and saw them shoot Peter Catron. The reason for the murder was that 
these two Mexicans had been stealing cattle from my ranch, as well as from other 
Americans in the country, and my son Peter had caught them in the act and had 
complained to the authorities, which resulted in their being arrested and placed in 
Jal charged with stealing cattle. Owing to the influence of Gen. Manuel Laraga, who 
is a Carranzista general at Guerrero, and who exerted his influence in behalf of these 
two theves, they were given their liberty; and in order to intimidate other Americans, 
they committed this cold-blooded murder. 

My son. Peter Catron, who was murdered as aforesaid. was born in Berry County, 
Mo., December 19, 1881, and came to Mexico in March, 1908. He lived with me on 
my ranch until the time of his murder, being sober and industrious, and well liked by 
both Americans and Mexicans. He was my principal help in managing my ranch as 
he spoke Spanish very fluently, and for the reason that I was so dependent on him I 
deemed it unsafe for me to stay there on the ranch after his murder. 

“My losses and the mistreatment I have received have been caused by Carranzista 
ee or bandits operating under their protection, as is evidenced by the following 
incidents: 

‘During the year 1913, I had 300 bushels of corn taken by the troops of Gen. Manuel 

za: and in February, 1914, Gen. Nafarrate camped with about 1,500 soldiers on 
my ranch They destroyed about 6,000 pesos worth of sugar and corn, besides cutting 
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down 60 acres of sugar cane, which was a total loss for two years following. Sugar cane 
produced about 200 pesos worth of sugar per acre each year, so that my loss for the 60 
acres was in the neighborhood of 24,000 pesos. 

“The colonists have been systematically robbed and some of them murdered for 
the sole purpose of intimidating those who remained, and to compel them to desert 
their property, which is then confiscated or destroyed by the Mexicans under the 

rotection of the Carrancista treops. All of the territory in the vicinity of my ranch 
is controlled by Carrancista troops under Gen. Manuel Larraga, whose brother, 
Leopoldo Larraga, has purchased many head of live stock at a fraction of their value 
from the theives op Talite in that territory. The ranch of Gen. Manuel Larraga at 
Guerro is stocked with the best cattle selected from the former colonists of the Atasc ador 
and other colonies on the San Luis Potosi Railway. Also a number of the farm imple- 
ments in use on his ranch are known to be those stolen from American colonists, who 
have been driven from their homes, and whose farms are now either grown up in brush 
or occupied by Mexican squatters. 

“It is in vain that appeal has been made to the Government of the United States 
through the medium of its consular representatives, as they have invariably taken the 
matter up through the State Department at Washington with the Mexican Govern- 
ment, who in turn report the matter to tre local authorities and the American who has 
so complained to his own Government has then been much worse abused than before.” 

The following is the translated testimony of two eye witnesses to the murder of 
Ld Catron as taken from the Primary Court, City of Valles, State of San Luis Potosi, 

exico: 

Statement of Virginia Villasana: August 25, 1919, having been summoned, Virginia 
Villasana appeared. She was informed of the penalty for false testimony, and having 
been questioned regarding herself, she said: “My name is as written, 38 years of age, 
a widow, a native of Tula, Tamaulipas, and living on the ranch Las Puentes, in the 
municipality of Villa de Guerrero.” On due examination she replied: “On the 7th 
of July, which was Monday, and about 12 o’clock, Eleno Zequera, Isabel and Pedro 
Balderas, and a boy about 12 years of age, a brother of the Balderas, came to my house 
which is at La Cuaya, and which belongs to the ranch Las Puentes, the property of 
the Americans, Monty and Pedro H. Catron, situated in the municipality of Villa de 
Guerrero, my house being about 50 paces from the river. -Said parties were a Little 
intoxicated, Isabel Balderas being more so than the others, as he laid down to go to 
sleep and the others stayed there, Zequera carrying a gun, the others not having arms, 
for, as I knew, they were going to stay in the country. About 1 in the afternoon 
Don Pedro Catron came, alone and on foot and unarmed, to get a hammer, a hatchet. 
and a bottle of whiskey, telling me that he was going to put a boat in the river to fish, 
and after he had left. the house with those things. and was a short distance away, Eleno 
Zequera talked to him, regarding some cattle which Zequera had on the Las Puentes 
ranch, and said: ‘Listen, Don Pedro, you told me to take the cattle away.’ Don 
Pedro replied: ‘Yes, take it away.’ Then Eleno said to him: ‘No; why should I 
take it away, and now that I think of it I won’t take it away.’ Don Pedro replied: 
‘Yes, man; take it away.’ Eleno then said: ‘Now, another thing. I know that vou 
say that I take away cattle, that I am a cow thief; that I even steal cattle from my em- 
ployer.’ Don Pedro replied: ‘Yes, man, why not?’ Eleno asked him if he had 
proofs of this, to which Don Pedro replied that he had proofs. 

“To this Ze juera asked what proofs he had. And then Zequera said: ‘Prove it,’ 
and immediately fired a shot from a gun on the saddle, in the directicn of Don Pedro, 
and without raising it to take aim he fired, the shot taking effect in his throat or neck 
and came out behind at the nape of the neck, and at a distance of about 2 meters. 
Immediately Don Pedre fell dead, without making a motion. Then Zequera tried 
to carry the body of Don Pedro to throw it into the river, and demanded the assistance 
of Pedro and Isabel Balderas, and as the latter was asleep he was awakened hy Pedro 
to help Zequera to throw the body, and as these refused to help Zequera threatened 
them with the firearm, making them help him, and the Balderas, Zequera, and the 
boy who was with them, threw the body into the river, Zequera telling everybody in 
the house that they should not say anvthing about what had happened or the same 
would happen to them as to Don Pedro. In my house at that time were my two 
danghters, Francisca Sanchez and Eustacia Cedillo, and my nephew Eleuterio Cedillo, 
who witnessed the deeds which I have narrated, as they happened at a short distance 
from the house and on the nearby highway. I want to state that the disagreement 
which arose between Zequera and Catron was because of the matter of the cattle which 
Zequera had on Catron estate. for which he did not pay pasturage, and because he stole 
cattle from Catron, as shown in the conversation which they had, and which was the 
cause of his death. Afterwards, and only once, and while I was away from the house, 
Zequera came and asked if | had said anything about what had happened, and when 
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I said I had not he threatened to harm them if they should do so, promised to pay 
their living expenses. He asked if anyone had been searching for him, and hoped 
that they would, and that Monty would come that he could kill him also.” Theabove 
has heen read, was certified to, and was not signed, as she could not write. 

“tatement of Francisca Sanchez: In the City of Valles, on the 12th day of the month 
uf opema, 1919, after being summoned, Francisca Sanchez appeared; she swore 
to tell the truth, and on being questioned regarding her history said: ‘‘My name is as 
written: am 19 years of age, unmarried, a native Estacion de Ï.as Palmas; and live at 
the ranch La Cuaya in the municipality of the Villa de Guerrero.” Having been 
examined in accordance with the summons she replied: ‘‘It is true that on the 7th 
dav of July last, in the morning, and befcre 12 o'clock, Eleno Zequera, Isabel, and Pedro 
Balderas. and Amancio Balderas, their brother, about 12 years old, came to the house, 
Eleno being armed with a gun, the Balderas not carrying arms, and all on horseback. 
I do not know why thev came to the house, where mv mother, Virginia Villasana, 
Eustacia Cedillo, my mother’s niece, and Eleuteric of the same name, a brother of the 
former and I live, and as Jsabel Balderas was a little drunk he laid down to sleep in 
the kitchen of the house. Shortly afterwards the North American, Pedro H. Catron, 
arrived, to get a bottle of whisky and an axe to take to some place where he had a 
wagon; I did not see anv arms on his person. After he left the house Eleno Zequera 
caught up with him a short distance down the road. and I could not hear what. thev 
were talking about because of the distance, but from the signs they were making it was 
seen they were disputing, bul my mother, Virginia, who was near, must have heara. 
They were talking in this way when Eleno Zequera, who had gone after (atron on 
horseback, fired a shot from the gun he was carrying. Don Pedro falling dead immedi- 
ately. Just at that moment Fustacia went to awaken Isabel Balderas, who was asleep, 
and then Eleno Zequera threatened my mother and us not to tell what had happened, 
and made Pedro and Isabel Balderas help him to carry the body of Don Pedro to 
throw it in the river, ana Isabel Balderas hit Pedro with the handle of an axe, telling 
him to go to the road ana see if anyone was coming, Amancio afterwaras going away 
with a horse, and I, having seen the body of Don Pedro, saw that he had a bullet hole 
in his throat. After this Zequera as well as the Balderas went away, the former alone, 
taking the road to Santa Elena, and the others toward the ranch where they live. 
About 15 davs afterwards Eleno Zequera came back to the house in company with 
Guaaalupe del Angel and a boy callea Eleuterio whese family name I do not know, 
on horsenack and armed; they remained only a short time, and only asked about the 
other Americans. and then went away.” She certified to the foregoing after it had 
been read, and did not sign, as she can not write. I attest. 

Mr. L. told me the following story: 

‘‘On or about November 27, 1917, Mr. L. L. Wieder, an American citizen, one of 
the colonists of the Atascador, went to the town of Guerrero, S. L. P., Mexico, to 
complain to Gen. Manuel Larraga, who was at that time, and still is, a Carrancista 
otheer in charge of Government troops in that district, his complaint being that 
cattle thieves had robbed him and other Americans in that settlement. On his 
way returning when about 2 miles from his home, he was shot and killed by Mexicans 
whose names are Alalio Nava, Domacio Nava, Inez Barron, Camilo Martinez, and 
another whose first name is Nicholas. After robbing him his body was left lying in 
the public road. He received one shot in the heart, two through the head, and one 
through the leg and one through the hand. The above-named murderers are now 
living on the Atascador and have never been tried for their crime for the reason 
that Gen. Larraga controls the court absolutely and prevents their giving justice as 
has been demonstrated in other cases. 

‘‘Shortly after the murder of Mr. Wieder, 275 head of his cattle were taken by 
the above-named murderers and Cecilio Roque, Antonio Castillo, Fmilio Sanchez, 
Nieves Barron (a brother of the Inez Barron mentioned), and Juan Cruz to the town 
of Guerrero and sold to Col. Leopoldo Larraga, brother of Gen. Manuel Larraga, for 
the sum of $11 per head. His household goods, the sheet-iron roof of his house, his 
farm wagons and plows were also taken to Guerrero and sold to the same party. The 
farm wagons and plows were sold by Julian Reyes and Alberto Rodriguez. The 
wagons are in use in Guerrero to-day and can be identified. All fences and b ildings 
on the farm belonging to Mr. Wieder have been carried away or destroyed. 

‘‘Another American colonist of the Atascador had 300 head of Durham cattle 
taken by Camilio Martinez, Inez Barron, Alberto Rodriguez, Alalio and Damacio 
Nava, Antonio Castillo, Cecilio Roque, and Nicholas , and sold to Col. Leo- 
poldo Larraga and Maj. Pedro Zamudio—one team of American mules, one Per- 
cheron mare, wagons, horses: farm implements, and other movable property were 
taken and the buildings and fences all deste red or taken away. One of the thieves, 
Camilio Martinez, now lives on the Harnvack farm, which is called La Providencia. 
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‘*From Mr. FE. S. Dunn the same band of thieves took 50 head of very fine dairy 
cattle, household goods, implements, etc.; all fences and buildings are gone, and 
the purchasers were the same two men, Col. Larraga and Pedro Zamudio; the latter 
is now mayor of the town of Guerrero. 

“From Mrs. D. E. Duff 40 head of fine dairy cattle were taken, as well as all farm 
implements, buildings, and fences destroyed or stolen, by the same band of thieves 
named above, and by orders of Maj. Pedro Zamudio. 

‘*At the present time there is not one American settler left in the Atascador colony, 
nor is there one American house left except in ruins. 

‘‘It is useless and it would be foolish to ask any further redress of the courts or 
Mexican authorities, as their lives as well as their positions are absolutely dependent 
upon the military authorities, and these last mentioned are aiding and abetting in 
the crimes of murder, robbery, and terrorism which has been systematically carried 
out to dispossess the Americans of their property. 

“A very creditable witness told me yesterday, October 25, 1919, that within the 
last month he had seen one of the Jersey cows stolen from Mrs. D. E. Duff in the 
possession of Gen. Manuel Larraga, at his home, which trifling bit of evidence goes 
to prove that he was interested in getting the best of the loot. 

“Therefore it is worse than useless to look toward the Carranza officials as they 
are constituted at present, for redress. It will merely put them on guard and they 
get their henchmen together and nicely whitewash all of the black spots in thei 
records, 

‘Protest is hereby made against the confiseatory decree of article 27, constitution 
of 1917, which attempts to confiscate the subsoil rights of our property. Protest 
also is made against the abridgment of our rights to sell our properties to anyone 
but Mexicans, unless the purchasers agree to consider themselves Mexicans with 
respect to such properties, and therefore not to invoke the aid or protection of their 
governments in connection therewith. (Art. 27, clause 1, Constitution of 1917.) 

‘‘When the Americans began to colonize the tract known as Atascador it was 
entirely unpopulated, and semiwild long-horned cattle roamed over it; the oppor- 
tunity to purchase was open then and had been for years, but the Mexicans had not 
developed 1 acre of the rich farming land there. But when the Americans had cleared 
and developed the land from jungle to well improved farms, they are murdered, 
robbed, their women ravished, and a general campaign of terrorism inaugurated for 
the sole purpose of enriching a few Carrancista oflicials who coveted the fruit of the 
labor of the American colonist.” 

Mr. N. makes the following statement: 

“For 25 years l have lived in one community in the State of Tamaulipas on a planta- 
tion purchased and developed by myself from its virgin condition of young-timber 
land. Sixteen of these years were passed under the administration of Porfirio Diaz 
and the different governors of the State during that period, with all of whom I had the 
most intimate relations. and received from them every consideration and kindness, 
as well as from the local authorities. During all that time I had but one legal con- 
troversy with anyone. ] was received as a friend by all of the Mexican people with 
whom I came in contact and the same consideration that they extended to all the 
other foreigners who show a disposition to help them develop their country by working 
their lands or mines upon modern lines without any special effort to exploit them. 
These vears were uneventful, the most of my time being devoted to the improvement 
of the property. 

“The vear 1913 was the first vear of revolutionary activity that we felt in this sec- 
tion of Mexico, On April 18 of that year 1 was awakened at about 12 o'clock at night 
by a summons from some armed men accompanied by my mayordomo. who, after I 
had admitted them, said that they were scouts of the forces of Lieut. Col. Nafarate, a 
revolutionary chief who had revolted against the Huerta régime near the City of 
Mexico and had come overland from the city toward Victoria, Tamaulipas, with the 
intention of executing vengeance on the people of Victoria for a rather summary dis- 
missal that they had received from these people. 

“The message that these scouts brought to me was that they had taken the town of 
Llera that afternoon at 4 o'clock and proposed to make me a visit within a day or two, 
assuring me that they were familiar with my kindness to the people of that district. 
and would therefore give me all protection. I. of course, realized that this visit meant 
something besides that and I asked them whatit was that they really wanted. They 
replied that they wanted a can of coal oil and a bucket of crude petroleum. which I 
immediately ordered the mavordomo to deliver to them and then dismissed them. 

“During the next few days this revolutionary party went recruiting among the 
people of the municipality, and on the 20th they called upon me in force, being intro- 
duced by an old friend of mine who had been the candidate for the Maderista party 
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for the year before for president municipal, but had been defeated by the efforts of 
the clergy and landowners. the ticket representing them being victorious, as alleged 
by their opponents, fraudulently. 

“Lieut. Col. Nafarate and Maj. Navarrete were the leaders of about 75 veterans of 
the Madero revolution, who had made this long trip of approximately 700 miles from 
Mexico City in 20 days. They assured me that they required nothing of me, but 
would appreciate it if 1 would give them the rifles and ammunition which they knew 
that [ had. I thought it the better part of discretion to surrender the arme. as they 
had respected all of my other property. They immediately passed on to my neighbor's 
hacienda, where they spent the night, the owners having fled at theirapproach. They 
occupied the main dwelling. obliging the foreman to surrender 20 or 30 horses and 
otherwise disposing of the property as though they were the owners. 

“During the two days that this force had held the town of Llera, capturing the 
municipal officers who were alleged to have been fraudulently seated, and made them 
gign an agreement not to exercise the duties of their offices any further, and left other 
officers of their own choosing who were principally those officers who had been defeated 
at the preceding election. Early in the morning of the 22d of April this force, after 
traveling 45 miles during the day of the 21st. appeared before Victoria. the capital of 
Tamaulipas. and demanded the surrender of the town, which was refused by the then 
governor. Matias Guerra. The town was garrisoned by a detachment of the Tenth 
Regiment of Rurales under Capt. Navor Torres, assisted by the Defensa Social, a 
voluntary organizati n of citizens. The rebels were defeated and by evening were 
in flight in the direction of Matamores. 

“I was afterwards told by friends in Victoria that the rifles which the rebels received 
from me were really the only arms thev had that caused any dangerous situation, as 
the other arms they had were not important. 

“Within a few days the former officials of the municipality of Llera, who had signed 
under duress the agreement not to exercise the duties of their offices again, returned 
tutheir offices — were in daily discharge of their duties. Nothing further was heard from 
Lieut. Col. Nafarate and his band until Mav 13 of the same vear, when he surprised two 
freight trains and a passenger train at a switeh near San Francisco, 30 miles due south 
of Victoria, on the Monterey and Gulf division of the National Lines of Mexico. They 
used the passengers to alight, taking prisoner two of them, a Spaniard namec. Lucas 
Haces and a Mexican named Barberena, who were at once accused of being enemies 
of the revolution and sentenced to death. Barberena was finally reprieved by some 
powerful friends of the revolution who happened to be on the train, but Lucas laces, 
accused of being a foreigner and taking part in the recent fight at Victoria, was taken 
a short distance below Forlon Station and executed. His body remained there ex- 
peed several davs and was literally devoured by wild animals. 

“The leader of this band of revolutionists was Col. Jesus Augustine Castro, after- 
wards subsecretary of war for two years nnder the Carranza administration. Tis record 
has heen a notable one. From being a conductor on the electric line between Gomez 
Palacio andl Torreon at the beginning of the Madero revolution, he had organized what 
was called the Twenty-first Regiment of Rurales, and it was a remnant of these rnrales 
with their Maj. Navarette, who had attacked Victoria, and after being defeated had 
gone to receive more arms and ammunition from across the Texas border, and had re- 
turned. On this occasion they numbered with their new recruits some 200 well armed 
and well mounted men. 

“Upon receiving advice of the affair of the shooting of the a near our station 
at Forlon, 3 miles from our plantation, and the presence of Col. Castro's troops at said 
station, E drove over there with a clerk, and for the first time became acquainted with 
Col. Castro and renewed my acquaintance with Maj. Navarette. I found the colonel 
affable, and he assured me that his desire was to protect all foreigners against molestation 
by his tronpa. 

“He then left the railroad, proceeding to Xicontencatl, where he continued his 
Propaganda, and of course received daily acquisitions of recruits to his troops. He 
madea wide detour toward the west to the mountains and then returned to the railway 
station, passing our plantation at 5 o’clock in the evening of the 16th of May, where he 
paid his troops from money obtained from merchants of the towns passed, having 
surprised the old officials of the town of Llera performing the duties of their oflices, which 
they had agreed not to, and executed two of them and pardoned the presidente, Al- 
berto Muniz, on account of his son-in-law having joined his forces, after giving him a 
goal beating. 

“Waving paid off his troops at our plantation, Castro proceeded to another hacienda 
for the night and early in the morning his scouts were surprised by running upon 

Federal scouts protecting the flank of the Federal forces repairing the railroad at 
Yasi Station, which were going north to meet another force coming south from Vic- 
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toria also repairing the railroad. During the morning Castro captured an unfortunate 
lineman, who was coming ahead of the Federal troops repairing the telegraph wires 
and hung him. He organized his forces at Forlon Station and during the day gave 
battle first to one of the forces going south and then ta the force coming north, retreating 
at nightfall with about 309 men. During the night he buried his dead, and bright and 
early in the morning he retreated westward toward the mountains. 

‘‘In the meantime the conductor of the passenger train that had been captured by 
Castro had found refuge at mv house. Upon the retreat of Castro toward the moun- 
tains, this conductor made his way to join the Federal forces and gave the officers all 
the information thev required to put them on their guard. 

‘‘On the 18th of May the Federal forces reappeared under command of Capt. Torres, 
and I went to meet them. I was immediately accused of being in league with the 
revolutionists, but after some discussion, in which I proved that it would be impossible 
to take any other stand than what I took, I was released and advised to be very dis- 
crect in any relations I might have with them, as I was under suspicion of being one » 
of their sympathizers. The railroad was fully repaired the next day and Sunday, 
which was the 20th of May, I was surprised by a Federal force of cavalry and infantry 
at my plantation, who commenced impressing my laborers into the service of the 
Federals. After demonstrating my entire sympathy with the Diaz government, my 
men were finilly released, the Federals going on their way to Victoria. Nothing 
further happened in the immediate neighborhood until the combined attack against 
Victoria on the 16th of November of the same year. They were successful after two 
days’ fighting, the Federals retreating southwestward through the mountains toward 
the railroad from Tampico to San Luis Potosi. During this attack the rebel forces 
under command of Col. Sartos came to our station, burned that station, and destroyed 
a car of corn that I had loaded the day before, visiting me shortly afterwards at the 

lantation, where he obliged me to give him food for his men and horses, remaining 
in that vicinity about four days, during which time he informed me that his orders 
were not explicit, but he thought he would destroy the pumping station and water 
tank, and fuel oil deposit and pump at Ysasi Station, which I begged him not to do, 
showing him that if his party was successful they would need all of these supplies 
and machinery. He agreed that I was right, and finally returned to Victoria. 

‘On November 25 Col. Viviano Saldivar came through from Victoria with 150 men, 
arriving at dusk. I met him upon his arrival, and he assured me that his chief, Gen. 
Luis Caballero, had sent him in advance to assure me that he was friendly to foreigners 
and would give me all protection, both to me personally and to my property; but 
having outstripped his commissary train, he would appreciate it if I would give him 
corn and fodder for his stock, as well as two fat cows with which to feed his troops, 
promising me to return the same in the morning upon the arrival of his commissary 
train, which he did. 

“He spent the next five days scouting around the country, taking possession of the 
stocks of goods of the merchants and the cattle and horses of the ranchers who were 
known enemies of the revolutionists, returning to Victoria with a large quantity of 
loot which he had thus obtained. ‘This officer always treated me with the greatest 
of kindness and consideration. à 

“Within a few days the advance upon Tampico began. Several hundred troops 
passed during the week, all of whom I was obliged to feed without recompense; how- 
ever, in some cases I obtained receipts. 

‘The attack upon Tampico occurred December 5, and lasted two days, the revolu- 
tionists being defeated. A permanent force was left at Los Esteros Station, 28 miles 
north of Tampico under the command of Col. E. P. Nafarete. He remained there 
with occasional skirmishes with the Federal troops stationed at Altamira, 15 miles 
north of Tampico, through the winter. 

“I was obliged to transport my vegetables for export to the United States through 
the lines of both the rebels and Federals, and my relations with both continued 
friendly during all that time, but especially with the revolutionary leaders, who were 
at that time very desirous of being recognized by the United States. On May 13, 
1914, after driving in the Federal outposts, a determined attack was made on Tampico 
by the rebels under Gen. Pablo Gonzalez, and the town was taken. The Federals 
under Gen. Morelos Zaragoza went in the direction of Mexico City. 

‘‘Previous to this in April an acute crisis occurred for foreigners, when the United 
States forces attacked and captured Vera Cruz. During that period I consulted Gen. 
Caballero, in charge of the forces beseiging Tampico at the request of several American 
colonists, and asked him what would be his attitude toward foreigners should the 
rebels and Federals unite against the American forces. He assured us of his pro- 
tection, and said that in case of hostilities he would send us under safe conduct to the 
nearest United States forces. 
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“The casualties of the rebels in attacking Tampico at the different times during 
the winter of 1913-14 were approximately 1,000, as I was informed by the adjutant of 
Gen. Caballero’s brigade. At no time were foreigners seriously molested during this 
period. Their losses consisted principally in having to feed large numbers of rebel 
troops who happened to be in their neighborhood. 

“About this time I joined an American, who was manager cf another hacienda. in 
a telecram to President Wilson, urging him to recognize the Carranza revolutionists 
as heing the faction of the revolutionists most numerous and homogeneous. We 
received no direct reply. 

“One of the instances of the capture of Victoria in November, 1912, bv the revolu- 
tionists’ troops was the capture of the president of Llera and various other local au- 
thorities, who were immediately hung. In fact, within a few months not one cf the 
nine members of the municipality survived. Since then a strange mortality has over- 
taken almost every successive municipal administration of Ilera. At least three 

residents have been executed by first one side and then the other, the fourth having” 

een saved by me upon his plea to me to furnish a payment to the Villista commander 
of 1,000 pesos, which I did, and which, by the way, still remains unpaid. The his- 
torv of this municipality, I think, is typical of those of a great many others in Mexico 
during the past six years. 

“First one partido would come along and find some incriminating evidence against 
officials or civilians, and they would be arrested and sooner or later executed. For 
instance, the town of Xicotencatl in 1915 was occupied by the Villistas, who obliged 
several of the prominent citizens to contribute to their cause. When they were 
driven out by the Carranza forces, these liets of contributions by these citizens were 
found, and they were immediately arrested by Gen. Luis Caballero and placed in 
the penitentiary in Victoria, with instructions to the commandant that should the 
Villistas be on the point of victory these pclitical prisoners shculd be executed. 
The signal for the execution shouid be an explosion at the Government palace. The 
explosion occurred, but it was a machine gun and not what the jailer supposed it was, 
a sicnal for the execution of these unfortunate people. He immediately executed 
them by firing on them through the bars of their cage. Thus the best citizens of 
southern Tamaulipas were executed and buried in one common grave. Only one 
escaped. Being well supplied with funds, he bought his way out. Jlowever, per- 
H lv, I have no compla to offer concerning my treatment by the revolutionary 
eaders. 

“They never looted or destroved my property, but they did occasionally take 
herses, mules, and saddles. I have fed thousands of them and their horses, of which 
Ihave little record. Ihave receipts for some, but oftener they refused to sign receipts, 
and I, of couree, was glad to get off so cheaply in comparison to my Mexican neigh- 
bors, against whom the revoluticn was really directed. i ; 

“The, have not lived on their properties for six years, and these are in a very 
amanly ruined condition, producing hardly 50 per cent of their prerevoluticnary 
producticn. 

“I have never left our property for more than a few weeks or a month at a time, 
and then it was only once a vear for a visit to the United States. Even when the 
danger of armed intervention by the United States was most acute I refused to leave 
our home at the command of the United States Government, preferring to take 
chances of personal danger to abandoning my home, which meant ruin after so many 
years of hard work. 

“Aside from the feeding cf so many troops and their horses, mv real losses would 
not exceed $7,500 in value of corn pared at station and work animals taken and 
cattle and hogs killed for meat. A rough estimate of the feed consumed would add. 
$10,000 to this estimate. 

“Tt was not until April 9 of this year that a band of bandits, who have been hovering 
around the valley in the western mountains 20 or 40 miles away, made a raid on 
our property during the temporary absence of the garrison. On this day, being in 
the store, I heard shots and cries in our Village of laborers’ houses, and on looking 
out | saw a bunch of armed men riding toward us firing as they came. 1 took protec- 
tion from the bullets. Firing soon ceased, and I was the first prisoner taken. The 
man who captured me took me at once to the leader, Elario Medina, who received 
me rather coldly. He had formerly been one of my employees, but committing 
Some petty crime had fled to the mountains and gathered a bunch of thieves and 
assassins. They had killed all of our elected municipal officials one after another 
for three years, so I hardly knew what to expect. But I protested against the looting 
of my store and house and the houses of my emplovees. 

“They said they were Peleasistas, a real revolutionist of the oil country south of 
us. They had adopted this leadership in order to get rifles and ammunition, but they 
Were simon pure bandits. s 
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‘They treated me well personally. but exacted a written promise from me to pay 
them 300 pesos monthly under the veiled threat of taking me with them to the moun- 
tains for ransom. 

“The losses on account of this raid were approximately 7.000 pesos in merchandise 
and money and work animals taken from my store and 2,000 pesos in clothes and 
money taken from tenant farmers, who were left in a very pitiable condition, 
although none of them were personally abused. 

“I reported the facts to the governor, who expressed his regret and promised pro- 
tection. But, on May 9. just 30 days after the first raid, the bandits came again to 
colleet the munthly tribute, and took vatue of two and a hali months’ tribute. or 
la pesos. I have not made any effort to locate them to pay them the balance due 
to date. ! 

“I again protested to the governor in person and have had a strong garrison of troops 
ever since. The expense of feeding the horses of these troops devolves upon us, 
which, besides their everlasting thieving, make a heavy charge on me. 

“The present situation in northwestern Mexico, bounded by the Rio Grande on 
the north. the Gulf of Mexico on the east, to Tampico on the south. the railroad line 
to San Fouis, and north to T aredo, is that production in a great measure has ceased. 
except in the large towns or plantations that are garrisoned. Outside of these limited 
numbers, those who are actually working have to pay tribute in one form or another 
to roving bands of bandits, some of them having more or less revolutionary titles, 
but the effect being the same. 

“The railroad situation is typical. The administration of the railroads has suffered 
such losses on account of the burning of trains, both cars and engines, that the rolling 
stock is not sufficient to take care of the freight, so that officials sell the cars fer the 
trip at prices ranging from 100 to 150 pesos per car, all freight being at the regular 
express rates for car lots, which makes it a heavy charge on low-valued freight. T ocal 
freight in less than carload lots is unknown. There is at present, piled up in the 
freight warehouses at Victoria, freight that has been there for the last five months. 
Where that freight is corn or semiperishable stuff. it is. of course. now worthless. 

“The military situation is another terrible scandal. I am assured by friends of 
mine who hold commissions in the Carranza Army that the captains are allowed to 
pad their pay rolls, sometimes to the extent of 50 per cent, receiving of course the 
corresponding pay of 1.25 pesos per man per day, plus the feed for his horse, which 
is 40 cents per day. All cavalry commanders receive this item of forage for their 
horses. This forage comes from the farmers where they are billeted, but the farmer 
gets not 1 cent of pay for it. 

“I have been required by different commanders to make invoices for feed furnished, 
even receipting them, but have never received a cent. 

“In return the captain must pay his regimental commander an average of 500 pesos 

er month. The regimental commander pays his brigade commander correspond- 
ingly, etc. It is fair to,say that at least one-half of the Federal army budget is 

aft. 
Bee The condition of the poorer people outside of the towns as a result of the bandit 
activities is pitiable. In most instances they have lost their blankets and other 
articles of clothing to such an extent that they are suffering severely in the winter 
weather, and I feel that I am rendering them a great. assistance in stating these facts 
with the hope that some remedy may be found for such a terrible situation. In 
fact. my neighbors constantly appeal to me, asking how long can this situation last.” 

Mr. ©. made the following statement to me: 

“This information concerned my abuses and property losses at the hands of the 
various classes of Mexican bandits: All these people who carry arms are bandits and 
in this section of country it is controlled by the Carrancistas. Just a little south the 
country is controlled by Manuel Pelaez. But it will be noticed that 80 or 90 per cent 
of the robbing has been done in territory controlled by the Carrancistas and in a 
majority of the cases there was absolutely no attempt to punish the guilty parties; 
therefore it became useless to make any complaint to the authorities. 

“My first loss was one horse stolen in June, 1913, by thieves. Next in May. 1914, 
the American people in my settlement were advised to pack our traps and go; this 
advice came to me from a captain on an English man-of-war tying in Tampico; I sent 
my wife out, she went out on the Conweticut, and five davs later I received a notice 
from a Mexican judge, delivered to me by two American negroes, who had agreed to 
help fight the Gringoes: this notice informed me that I must surrender all my guns and 
ammunition and horses and myself to him (the judge) at once. l refused to surrender 
and went to see some more Americans who lived near me and found that one had 
already fallen into the hands of the Mexicans (Federals). Well, 1, together with the 
others, provided ourselves with some grub and guns and ammunition and made our 
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way through the brush to Tampico, or rather the mouth of the Panuco River; there we 
were picked up by a launch from an English gun boat the same day. The same 
English people picked up about 125 other American people; they fed us that night 
and next day they took us to sea and put us aboard the S. S. Cyclope and took us to 
New Orleans. I came back to Mexico in August, three months after we had been 
driven away, only to find that I had lost eight head of work horses worth $1,200, 
United States currency, and one stallion worth $500, and three large hogs worth $225, 
and 190 chickens worth $50, and household goods and guns and carpenter tools worth 
$500, and four head of American cattle worth $200, and growing crops worth $1,000. At 
this time I had 21 acres planted to citrus fruits, just commencing to bear. At once I 
ret about to buy horses to get my land cultivated, but only succeeded temporarily, for 
in June in 1916 we had to beat it again and was away three months, again returning 
October 1, 1916, and immediately commenced to cultivate my land again. But ever 
since I have not been able to keep stock sufficient to keep my land cultivated, so 
therefore, I have lost 75 per cent of mv fruit grove, worth $5,000. In March, 1916, on 
one occasion, I was beaten and punched in the stomach with guns by Carrancistas. 
In May, 1917, my wife was at my home with a Mexican servant woman and two Mexi- 
can workmen; there came three bandits at midnight and robbed the house of every- 
thing of value, clothing and bedding and $35 cash. In June, 1917, the thieves took 
three American cows worth $300. At the time they robbed mv house my wife escaped 
and went into the woods and stayed the rest of the night. They abused the servant 
woman trying to make her tell where more money was hid. 

‘In October, 1918, there came to my house at night a Mexican who lived near me 
but believed him to be my friend. Ile commenced to break the windows and when I 
opened the door to see who it was, I simply poked my face against the muzzle of a 
larve American pistol. Of course I did not lose any time getting my head back, but 
none too soon, for at the same time there was a blast from the pistol almost burned my 
eves, the ball tearing splinters from the door just past my head. Well, of course, I 
reported the case to the judge at Pueblo, Vieo. He had the man to appear before him, 
and I also appeared as witness and gave the judge the facts and the judge assured me 
that I might go home, rest at eare, as he, the judge, would send the man away where 
he could not give me any more trouble. When I got home the man was already there, 
waiting for me, armed with a nice letter from the judge telling me the man was a good 
man but had only been drinking bad whiskey and if I would only be kind and nice to 
the man he thought the man would let me alone. 

“Please notice that in telling this I only wish to make it clear that the American 
people can not get any protection from the authorities. At another time a Mexican 
who was known to be in with the Villistas and Tampico, although being occupied 
with Carrancistas and this man, wanting to get on good terms with this Carrancista 
colonel, stole from me a very fine American mare worth $200 and made the Carrancista 
colonel a present of the mare. At another time in April, 1918, I had bought seven 
head of work horses, and my wife was living at my home and I was working 11 miles 
away from home. The Villistas came to my house and took six head of horses. My 
wife and I walked 18 miles trying to get our horses back, and Gen. Valducero told us 
that if he had not needed the horses he would not have taken them. Three days later, 
as soon as the Villistas were well gone, the Carrancistas from Tampico went to my 
house looking for the Villistas and got the one mule the Villistas had left. At another 
time some bandits stole one of my cows, and my Mexican man who was working for 
me reported to the judge at Tampico Alto, and the judge went and got part of the meat 
and hide of the cow, but made no attempt to punish the thieves. 

“At another time some thieves stole five head of my cows and had butchered one. 
I was away from home; a Mexican told my wife where she could find her cow’s hide 
in a tanning vat. She went to the judge at Tampico Alto and asked the judge to arrest 
the man who killed the cow and get the hide from the tanning vat, and the judge 
refused to do anything for her. 

“Please remember I am not trying to tell of my losses, but only wish to show that 
the American people can’t get any protection from the authorities, and it is well to note 
that in a very great many cases where men representing dillerent oil companies have 
been held up and relieved of pay rolls that the bandits always knew just how much 
money there was in the pay roll and demanded just that much. and there was abso- 
lutely no other way for that information to get through other than through the Car- 
rancistas. At another time there was a bunch of bandits went into a camp of one of 
the oil companies and cleaned the camp of all jewelry and clothing and bedding and 
about $10,000 cash. Next day the Varrancistas came to this same camp looking for 
the bandits and immediately the Americans recognized the Carrancistas’ horses as 
being the same horses the bandits rode the day before. 
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“Only a short time ago, just 114 miles from here, the superintendent ofthe pipe- 
line department of the Mexican Pete Co., together with another American and one 
Mexican, was shot, not held up (but shot first), and then robbed of a pay roll of 18,000 


esos. 

“Most of the civilian population in this section of the country knows who those 
bandits are and where they live; I myself know most of them and we all know that 
the authorities know, yet there is no real attempt made to punish them. 

“I have lost altogether 24 horses and 9 cows, together with growing crops and house- 
hold goods, hogs, and chickens. But my preal loss is in being deprived of the 
privilege of living at home and farming my land.” 

The following is a synopsis of a statement made to me by Mr. P., an American 
citizen born at Waring, Tex., who has lived in Mexico over three years, most of the 
time farming. 

For the past three years has farmed near Isasi, Tamaulipas. There are several thou- 
sand acres in the hacienda, 600 acres of which are in cultivation and under irrigation. 
Crops have been very good during most of the time Mr. P. has farmed the hacienda 
and he has raised an ay erage of five carloads of corn for the market over the amount 
required to feed the stock on the ranch; in addition to which he had been raising a 
few hogs and cattle. 

On October 29, 1918, bandits numbering about 40 came to the ranch and robbed 
Mr. P. of 812 pesos in money, took all household goods and provisions—even taking 
the blankets covering three corpses of Mexicans on the ranch who had died of the “‘ flu” 
— took the clothing away from those sick at that time, took 21 mules and 1 horse, 
some corn. These bandits were led by Francisco Medrano and Hilario Medina. 

At other times Mr. P. has lost small amounts of corn by Mexican tenants of ad- 
joining ranches coming boldly into his field in daylight and loading his corn on burros 
and carrying it away. On his complaining to the local authorities in one instance 
four of these thieves were arrested and taken to Victoria, Tamaulipas, for trial, but 
the man whose tenants they were happened to be a friend of Gov. Osuna, and he had 
them released and they came back to the ranch and have openly threatened revenge 
for his having them arrested. Mr. P. is one of the Americans between Tampico and 
Victoria, Tamaulipas, where at the beginning of the revolution there were several 
prosperous colonies of Americans. Mr. P. says that it is impossible to get cars to 
ship produce in by freight but the Government will furnish the cars if ordered at 
express rates. It costs 150 pesos to ship by freight as against 300 pesos for express to 
Tampico, from Isasi. 

Mr. P. states that the Carrancista soldiers will not tender the Americans any pro- 
tection against bandits for when appealed to, they say that their duty is to guard the 
railway stations. And occasionally when the Carrancistas hear of the bandits having 
a lot of cattle and horses which they have stolen of the various ranchers both foreign 
and Mexican, they will make up an expedition against the bandits who are usually 
easily separated from their booty, which then becomes the property of the Carran- 
cistas as the spoils of war they call it. If the rightful owner demands his mule or 
horse or cow he may have the same bv buving it back from the Carrancistas. 

Owing to the bandits making threats against the farmers that they will be made 
to suffer if they complain to the authorities, and if they do not furnish money in many 
instances when it has been demanded of them, Mr. P. said that he thought he would 
leave the hacienda at once. 

Mr. Q. made the following statement to me: 

“I was born in West Virginia, and am an American citizen, 68 years of age. Have 
been in Mexico since 1901, and with the exception of a few months have lived on my 
farm of about 65 acres, one-half of which isin oranges. Some of my Mexican employees 
have been in my employ for many years, which indicates that my treatment of them 
has been kind and just and satisfactory to them. On December 20, while returning 
from town in my buggy to my ranch at about 4 p. m., I was halted bv a Mexican, 
armed with a revolver and a knife. The bandit surprised me by appearing suddenly 
out of the brush which fringes the road, and halted me with the word ‘Expedite.’ 
I stopped the mule and inquired what he wanted. He replied, ‘Your money,’ 
which demand I complied with as quickly as possible because of the fact that he had 
his revolver pointed at me and was so close that he could reach his hand out and 
receive the money which I tendered him. I never argued the question of giving u 
my money or gave him the least cause for injuring me. Nevertheless he threatene 
me with his knife repeatedly and appeared about to stab me. While I was bein 
robbed the mule had entangled one ot the lines, and as soon as the Mexican steppe 
away from the buggy and ordered me to drive on I stepped from the buggy; the bandit 
fired one shot at me, while my back was turned from him, the bullet striking me in 
the fleshy part of the cali of my leg. I judged the revolver to be of .38 caliber, and 
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as the bullet did not disable me at once, I scrambled into the buggy as the bandit 
ordered me, to drive on toward home. 

“When I had driven about 25 yards I noticed that the wound was bleeding so freely 
that I turned across the road and looked back to where the bandit was standing and 
called to him, saying in Spanish, ‘Man, vou have killed me. Permit me to go back 
to town to see a doctor.’ He ran toward me calling me vile names and brandishin 
his knife at the same time, threatening to kill me if I did not go on toward home. 
made haste to comply before he reached the buggy again and drove slowly up the road 
for about 300 yards until I felt sure that the bandit had left the road for the brush 
which grows heavily on both sides. As soon as I estimated that he had returned far 
enough into the brush to make it reasonably sure that I could pass without being 
mistreated, I turned the mule back toward town and drove as quickly as possible to 
secure medica] attention. As soon as I reached town I took a launch for Tampico, 
and arriving at the fiscal wharf at Tampico I was carried ashore by two United States 
sailors by the name of Floyd and Elmore from the United States ship Niagara, which 
is stationed in the Panuco River. The sailors carried me to a carriage, as my leg had 
become so stiff from the wound that I could not use it. I drove to the hotel where I 
summoned a doctor who gave me treatment and made me as comfortable as possible. 

“About two hours after my arrival at the hotel, at about 8 o’clock, to be exact, the 
judge of the first instance and his secretary came and asked me for a detailed state- 
ment of the robbery, which I gave him, with the request that no mention be made of 
it by the newspapers, and he assured me that my wishes would be respected. It is 
here noted that the detailed account of the holdup was published in the local press 
the following day, which article placed the blame on me by saying that I should have 
been armed, which as all Americans know is not possible unless you secure a special 
permit, which special permit is not always recegnized by the Carranza soldiers, as 
they frequently disarm foreigners who have permits to carry weapons. The paper 
went on to say that I was to ‘blame in that I should have had a revolver and should 
have fired it twice in the air to frighten the bandit so he would not have robbed me. 
The press did not charge any blame to the bandit nor to the Carranza soldiers, who 
made no effort to apprehend him. In response to my request the American consul, 
Claude I. Dawson, sent a young man from his office to get a statement of my adven- 
ture. In conclusion, I would say that the suffering and indignities we American 
colonists are enduring is far harder to bear than the loss of property. The amount of 
money secured fiom me by the bandit was only about $30 We have enough property, 
if we were unmolested, to support us very comfortably here in Mexico; but owing to 
the troublesome state of affairs we would not be able to dispose of our property for 
anything near its value, and if we return to the States to live we feel sure that our 
property would soon be entirely destroyed, as it is only by constant effort that we have 
prevented it from being devastated so far.” 

Mr. Don D. Morehead made the following statement to me: 

“Iwas born in Boise, Idaho, October 20, 1895, and came to Mexico in 1908, and have 
been in Mexico ever since except for two trips to the United States. The first five 
years in Mexico were in peace and we were getting along finely and we were respected 
and thought well of by the Mexicans, but in 1914, when the revolution was at its worst, 
the Mexican Federals treated us just as usual, but the Carrancista soldiers were rob- 
bing houses and stealing our property so we decided to go to Panuco to work with 
our mules on the new railro wish was being built there. We reached Ebano on 
the dav that the United States troops captured Vera Cruz. There the Federal troops 
confiscated our outfit and we went by train from Ebano to Tampico, being shanghaied 
out of Tampico with other Americans and landed at Galveston. 

_ “We returned to Mexico after three months and found our ranch of the Atascador 
In very bad shape, owing to the depredations committed by the Carrancistas in our 
absence. Through many difficulties we remained on our ranch until the Pershin 
expedition entered Mexico, when we were told by friendly natives that the Unite 
States was at war with Mexico and that all Americans would be killed. We organized 
a force of Americans from the colony and hid out in the mountains for about six weeks, 
during which time the Carrancistas robbed the property of the Americans of all that 
they desired. Several times we were fired upon by the Carrancistas when we were 
paang hack and forth from the settlement to the mountains. We were told by 
nendly Mexicans that the object of Carrancista soldiers was to run all of the Ameri- 
cans out of Mexico and confiscate their property. In this they were very successful, 
for a great many of the colonists had been so robbed and mistreated that they had 
returned to the United States, deserting all their property to the Mexicans. 

"Gen. Manuel Larraga has been the commander of the Carrancista forces at Guerrero, 
State of San Luis Potosi, for several years and, while not actively participating in 
the robberies of the Americans in the colonies between San Luis Potosi and Tampico, 
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has been responsible for the execution of the majority of the deeds of violence which 
have been committed on the colonists in that vicinity. Men under his command 
would steal cattle from the colonists on the Atascador and sell them to Gen. Larraga, 
who in turn would ship them to market, knowing all the time that they were the cat- 
tle of the colonists in the Atascador and other American settlements. He was also 
responsible for the murder of Lincoln Weider and Peter Catron, for the men who com- 
mitted these murders were under his protection and it was due to his influence that 
they were not apprehended and punished for their crimes. One night in November, 
1917, Lincoln Weider was returning from (Guerrero to his ranch and he was killed 
from ambush, as was also a Mexican employee with him. Both were shot in the 
back and their persons robbed of all valuables. The primary object of the murder 
of Lincoln Weider was to put him out of the way. so that they could steal his cattle. 
We found the bodies of Weider and his Mexican employee the day after they were 
murdered and gave them burial. We found out later that the murder was committed 
by cow-punchers, in the employe of Manuel Larraga, whose names are Cecilio Roque, 
Inez Baron, Camilo Martinez, Alberto Rodriguez, Masema Nava, and Eulalio Nava. 
They were the employees of Manuel Larraga, and had made repeated threats that 
they were going to kill all the Americans on the Atascador. 

“At that time, November, 1917, a few American friends and I were about the only 
Americans left on the Atascador and we gathered what cattle belonging to us that we 
could find and left them in charge of a Mexican by the name of Torivio Ordones who 
was very trustworthy. Tortvio Ordones had lived on our place about six months 
when the same bunch of bandits aforementioned as having killed Lincoln Weider 
came and took our cattle by order of General Larrago, they said, and then returned 
again about two weeks later and executed the Mexican whom we had left in charge 
of our stock, also robbing the place of everything we had left in charge of our employee. 
Our property is now being occupied by Carranza soldiers under orders of Maj. Pedro 
ee who is said to have ordered the killing of our Mexican employe, Torivio 
Ordones. 

**After leaving our property in 1917, a friend and myself went to work for Jones and 
Cowan, American ranchers of San Luis Potosi, working on their sugar plantation. 
Here we were unmolested for a time, but in 1918, bandits under Cedilio Brothers 
came and robbed the place. The first occasion they did not commit many outrages, 
but on the second event they killed seven Mexican workmen and one woman, and 
outraged many of the Mexican women on the plantation. They burned the houses 
and stripped the clothes from the dead as well as the living. They also took every 
other article of property which could be carried away with them and burned many of 
the houses and improvements. My friend and I were shot at several times but luck- 
ily escaped to the mountains. The situation had become so perilous here that we 
went to Tampico and sought employment. 

‘*Since taking employment in the oil fields at Tepetate I have experienced very 
good treatment from the forces of Manuel Pelaez. the revolutionist who controls part 
of the country in which the oil wells are located. I have worked two years in the 
Tepetate and Chinampa fields and find that the forces of Pelaez treat foreigners very 
well, while the Carranza soldiers who are stationed in and about the fields in the same 
place, are very impudent and insulting. The ofhcers of the Carrancista soldiers often 
get drunk and commit manv ottenses against Americans and other foreigners, and there 
is no power to restrain their unlawful acts. I still own property in the Atascador 
colony but the land itself is practically all that is left, most of the improvements hav- 
ing been burned and all the personal property carried away.” 

Since making this statement Mr. Moorehead died of typhoid fever and is therefore 
safe from reprisal. 

Mr. R. made the following statement to me: 

“I aman American citizen; born in Coryell County, Tex., May 27, 1886: come to 
Mexico in December, 1904; locating in the Chamal Colony, State of Tamaulipas. 
From 1904 until 1912 the colony lived in a state of peace and grew very prosperous 
until the revolution broke out in the State of Tamaulipas, as it had already been raging 
in other parts of Mexico. After the United States entered Vera Cruz a number of 
American women and children were taken to the mountains and hidden by the men 
of Chamal Colony to protect them from the hordes of Carrancista soldiers who were 
pillaging the settlements in our vicinity and committing many atrocities on Mexicans 
and toreigners alike. 

“I was among others of the American colonists who did not have time to reach the 
United States after conditions became bad. so about the middle of May, 1914, a number 
of us hid out in the mountains for about 20 davs, until the American consul sent a 
messenger to locate us and insist that we bring the women and children to Tampico to 
be removed from Mexico or get them out of danger of execution by the Mexicans. 
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Foreigners were being arrested by the Carrancistas wherever they could be found and 
their property confiscated, and in many cases the Americans were threatened with 
death in order to make them give up their property willingly. 

“After most of the other American colonists had left Chamal Colony I went to work 
in Tamaulipas. During the time I worked the above ranch it was raided by bandits, 
who looted the property and robbed us of all clothing and other valuables which they 
could carry away. These same bandits surrendered to the Carranza forces at Tampico 
shortly after the robbery and looting of the above property and their chief, Fabion 
Aguilar, was granted amnesty for the entire band by the Carranza Government and 
Aguilar was commissioned a colonel in the Carrancista army and is now located at 
Tampico, where he is in possession of many cattle, horses, and mules, and other prop- 
ertv stolen from the colonists of Chamal Colony and other colonies in that vicinity. 
When asked for the return of the property stolen by him the Carrancista general in 
charge at Tampico has told several Americans that the property in question could not 
be returned because Aguilar had been granted amnesty for all of his acts. Therefore 
they could not prosecute him or get the property returned. 

“In August, 1919, I was taken prisoner by a bunch of bandits about three miles from 
the ranch and held prisoner for about half a day, during which time the bandits stood 
me up to shoot me several times, and once selected a tree from which to hang me. 
They robbed me of my horse and forced me to lead them to the ranch so they could 
enter the property without giving alarm to the other employees there. They then 
tobbed the property of all provisions and clothing, harness, and saddles, and took five 
horses to carry away their loot. 

“In October, 1919, I was sent to Victoria, Tamaulipas, to receive a bunch of mules. 
In the road we met a number of Carrancista soldiers, who intercepted some of my 
Mexican helpers, beat them with their guns and lariat ropes, and scattered the mules 
into the woods. One of them also attempted to beat me with his rope, but I told him 
not to, and caught his rope when he struck at me and pulled it away from him. The 
Carrancista officer, for this is what he proved to be, then drew his sword to strike me. 
I caught his hand holding the sword and dragged him from his horse and finall 
dropped him on the ground and, spurring my mule, escaped from him. When 
encountered the balance of the band of soldiers, who were a little farther along the - 
road, I asked for their commanding officer and they told me that this was a bad place 
foran American and that I had better go. We escaped from their hands, gathered up 
the mules again, and finally arrived safel at the ranch, but the above incident shows 
how much illtreated Americans suffer at the hands of the Carranza soldiers even though 
they give no offense and are going about their business peaceably and lawfully. 

“Owing to having been through so many scrapes like the one recited on the ranch, I 
have finally decided to quit working as I find it too dangerous to remain longer in 
that part ol the country. Conditions since 1913 have been such that I have risked 
my lıfe many times at the hands of both the Carranza soldiers and other bandits not 
operating directly under their command.” 

Mr. S. made the following statement to me: 

“In writing this article on the taking and looting of the city of Valles, State of San 

Luis Potosi, and the horrible deeds which were perpetrated on that day and for several 
months thereafter, nothing that occurred will be exaggerated or set down in malice. 
The incidents that will be narrated passed under the personal observation of the 
writer. or were related to him by reliable witnesses. 
_ “The conditions described herein are not peculiar to the District of Valles. being 
in fact general all over the Republic, for almost every hainlet, town, and city has 
passed and is passing through the same experience, many villages having a population 
of several hundred people having been entirely blotted from the face of the earth 
during the past SİX vears. 

‘The writer has left Mexico with the intention of not returning until the reign of 
anarchy now prevalent over practically the whole of Mexico is a thing of the past. 

“in order to vet the right perspective it is necessary to state that Valles is one of 
the oldest established towns in Mexico. existing long before the Spanish conquest, 
for it isa matter of record that when the Spaniards arrived there they found an Indian 
town of considerable importance, and when Don Joseph de EMscandon. described in 
the old reords as ‘Count of the Sierra Gorda. Knight of the Order of St. Jamea, Colonel 
of the Reciment of Queretaro, Lieutenant of the Captain General of the Sierra Gorda,’ 
amived there in 1748 he established a mission and had constructed there a church 
in order to convert the Indians from their pagan gods to the Chrisiian religion. 

“At the outbreak of the Madero revolution in 1910 the city had about 2.400 people 
and had the distinction of containing on its tax list the larzest number of names of 
American property holders of any city in the Republic of Mexico, there being lovated 
Within its limits the American colonies of Atascador, San Dieguito, and Los Platanos. 
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“Lands in this district, with but few exceptions, were not held in large tracts. and 
it was indeed a rarity to find in the city itself anyone living in a house not owned by 
the occupant. 

“The people were law-abiding and prosperous. Politics did not trouble them and 
the authorities were elected annually from among the best people in the town and 
surrounding country, the only difliculty- experienced being the reluctance of the 
beat men to take office. 

“The Madero revolution attracted bul little attention, and did no damage to the 
city or any of the out!ving villages. i 

“In February. 1913, Severo Ovarvide, a well-to-do cattleman. while traveling on 
the public highway accompanied by Roman Larraga, encountered one Manuel Lar- 
raza, nephew of the aforementioned Roman, and in a shooting scrape which occurred 
Ovarvide was killed and Roman Larraga wounded. This quarrel had its origin in 
politics, Manuel Larraga having been an adherent of Madero during the political 
campaign of 1910, and the other two favoring the reelection of Porfirio Diaz. After 
the killing of Uvarvide, Manuel L_arraga hid out in the brush, and the downfall of the 
Madero government. occurring a few days afterwards, he was enabled to collect to- 
gether a few adherents, and in order to avoid standing trial forthe killing of Ovarvide, 
rose in arms against the government of Huerta. His following, however, was so scant 
that outside of making traveling hazardous some 20 miles from the city and compelling 
the payment of tribute from a few sugar plantations, no damage was done until late 
in the vear, when the burning of ranches belonging to those of other political faiths 
became general. 

“ Political conditions in the surrounding country in the early part of 1914 beeame 
unsettled, largely on account of the work of propagandists of the Carrancista revolu- 
tionists among the Huasteco Indians, of whom several thousand lived in the mountains 
some distance from the city. 

“In March, 1914, the town was alarmed by reports that a large body of revolutionists 
were within a few miles of the citv, but the citizens were reassured in a day or two 
by the news that they had passed going towards the North. 

“On Easter Sunday, April 12, at 4 o’clock in the morning, the city was rudely 
awakened by the firing of thousands of rifles, the rattle of aigehine guns and by yells 
bursting from thousands of throats of Viva Carranza, Viva Villa, Viva Zapata, Viva le 
Revolucion, and the alarmed citizens jumped from their beds and saw with horror 
that the outskirts of the town were in flames. 

“The small garrison consisting of some 30 Federal troops, put up some resistance, 
but seeing that they were outnumbered 100 to 1, sought safety in flight. 

‘The everadvancing path of the revolutionists was plainly evidenced by the hurning 
of more and more houses, the occupants in most cases having taken to the gardens 
surrounding their houses. 

“The dismay of these industrious citizens as lying on the ground surrounded by 
screaming women, and crying children and momentarily expecting death, they saw 
the destruction of their homes, built by the toil of many years, and in many cases 
the nou laboriously erected by their own hands, may be better imagined than 
described. 

“By daylight the Carrancistas were in undisputed possession of the city, the only 
point held. by the Federals being the railroad station, some 2 miles from the city 
proper. Here there were some 20 Jucheteco Indians from the State of Oaxaca, who 
had been stationed there to protect the building and neighboring bridges. These 20 
Indians defended the station from 4 o’clock until 10 o’clock in the morning and then 
retired in good order, their ammunition having become exhausted. This was the 
only place where the revolutionists suffered any casualties. As soon as the Indians 
retired the Carrancistas set fire to the station and all surrounding houses, including 
the cottage built in modern style and owned by an American, the owner barely 
escaping being shot on account of having been accused of giving one of the Indian 
soldiers a glass of water a few days previously. 

“In the meantime the city of Valles had been given up to pillage. Stores, large 
and small, irrespective of the political affiliations of the owners, were broken into and 
the shelves left bare. 

‘‘Neither were private residences respected, for orders had heen given to the soldiers 
to burst open the doors of any residence found closed, and anything found therein 
was to be considered common property. 

“The working classes of the city were invited to take part in the looting, refusal to 
do so being considered as evidence of nonsympathy with the revolution. 

“The judge of the county court, Lawyer Estevan Ruiz, was taken from his home, 
marched to the church square, and shot without any semblance of trial. This man 
had a wife and four children, who followed him to the place of execution, begging 
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and pleading for the life of their husband and father. But all in vain. Just before 
the execution the wife broke through the cordon of soldiers, and threw herself into 
the arms of her husband for a last embrace, but a voice of command rang out: ‘Take 
away that woman;’ then a brief silence broken by a volley, a woman’s scream, and 
again silence for the newly made widow had fainted. Then again a voice rang out: 
‘There lies a man who lived like a pig and has died like a hog. He served the usurper. 
When Huerta, the man he loved to serve, killed Madero, his widow wept over the dead 
body. Let this widow now weep over the corpse of her husband.’ 

“A few hours afterwards two boys, neither of whom had passed the age of 18 years, 
were marched to the same spot and executed. Their offense was that they had been 
policemen in Valles. 

“When the town was attacked several citizens attempted to escape to the sur- 
rounding country, some succeeding and others not. Among the latter was a man 
of the name of Manuel Rodriquez, who owned a small ranch in the neighborhood. 
This man a few days previous had written a letter to his nephew in Tampico. stating 
that it was rumored that an attack would soon be made on Valles, but that he did not 
believe it would take place, as he doubted that the Carrancistas had the courage. 
This letter was found in his possession when captured, and he was thrown into prison. 
Some of his friends learning of his plight went tosee Gens. Milan and Galindo, com- 
manding the Carrancista herds, and were told that Rodriquez would be shot at sun- 
down. but on their plea for clemency it was finally decided that he should be tried 
by court-martial the next day. The next morning after several of his friends had 
interceded for him, testifying to his good character, his aloofness from politics, and 
the fact that he was the principal support of two widowed sistera and of a nephew of 
tender age. it was decreed that his life should be spared if he would join the Car- 
rancista forces. This man was physically unfit to be a soldier, being almost blind, 
but the so-called military judges were inexorable, and Rodriquez signified his assent 
as the only alternative to save his life. 

“The sheriff of the county. an old man of over 60 years of age, was discovered in 
hiding on Monday. and his case was tried immediately after that of Rodriquez. This 
man had several witnesses to prove that he had often befriended men of well-known 
Carrancista tendencies and had in effect often done so to his own detriment. He was 
given the same alternative as Rodriquez—join the revolutionists or be shot. He 
also sivnified his assent to impressment into the ranks. 

These two men were taken next day to the town of Guerrero, some 20 miles dis- 
tant, and both shot, it having been discovered that the one was too blind, and the 
other too old, to be soldiers. Thir graves are on the banks of the River Tamuin, the 
er ordering their execution, Gen. Augustin Milan, is now governor of the State 
of Mexico. 

“One of the first acts of the Carrancistas after the capture of the town was setting 
free the prisoners found in the jail. This was the settled policy of these people. as 
thereby they gained many adherents among the criminal class, as thugs, murderers, 
and thieves were valuable adjuncts and especially suited for the work in hand. 

"At this time there was a man in jail of the name of Venustiano Gonzalez. This 
man in his early manhood had been sentenced to death for robbing and murdering 
a messenger carrying money from Valles to Tancanhuitz, but his sentence had been 
commuted to seven years’ hard labor in the penitentiary, which he had served. 
In 1910 he had been accused of the murder of an old man, who opposed his marrying 
his daughter. When the Madero revolution triumphed Gonzalez had been set at 
liberty by the Maderistas, but the case had never been definitely tried and legally 
was still pending. This man having friends in the Madero government decided 
that it was a good time to bring the case up and consequently came to Valles from 
San Luis Potosi, where he had been set at liberty, and with a good deal of braggadocio 
asked to be tried. But the plans of men and mice aft gang a-glee, for before the trial 
caine off the Madero government fell, and he found himeelf again in jail, with an 
excellent prospect of justice being done, which of course was the last thing he desired, 
there being no doubt of his guilt, in fact one of his accomplices before the act having 
turned State's evidence. This man, upon the taking of the town, was set at liberty 
and was very insistent upon the necessity of the execution of the judge. He was 
made a captain in recognition of his zeal for the cause. 

“Lieut. Defoe, of the Federal army, was wounded during the attack on the town, 
but managed to get into the brush, where he staved all that day and the following 
night, but being delirious with fever from his wound, on Monday he crawled out 
upon the roadway, and was discovered by Capt. Lucio Blanco of the Carrancista 
army, who challenged him with the usual cry of ‘Quien Vive?” The young lieu- 
tenant, in his delirium, answered Huerta, and without more ado Blanco placed his 
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revolver against Defoe’s temple and scattered his brains over the greensward. 
Blanco afterwards boasted of this act as a great deed. The fact that he did so shoot 
Defoe was corroborated by an American who happened to be present when the murder 
was committed. j 

“On Monday the Carrancista officials ordered all records of the courthouse, includ- 
ing criminal and civil cases, records of deeds, etc., brought out in front of the court 
and burned. 

“While the town was being looted the generals in command called a meeting of the 
most prominent citizens, and told them they had to deliver to him by 4 o’clock that 
afternoon 16,000 pesos, as their contribution for the furtherance of the cause. By 2 
o’clock that afternoon 10,000 pesos had been collected, and the committee then 
waited upon Gen. Galindo who had charge of this particular branch, to inform him 
that they could not collect any more. Gen. Galindo replied that before taking the 
town he had been under the impression it was a much larger place than it really was, 
and he had thought of levying a forced loan of 100,000 pesos, and he considered he 
was doing the town a special favor by only demanding 16,000 pesos. 

“He had secured a list of all the well-to-do people, and asked why a certain widow 
lady whose name was on his list had not subscribed. Upon being told that she had 
not been solicited on account of her widowed state he replied, ‘Put her down for 1,000 
pesos, and tell her that if she does not pay by 4 o’clock 1 will turn her over to my 
soldiers.’ The widow paid, thus saving herself from a fate which would have been 
worse than death. He also informed the committee that if the whole sum was not 
delivered by the specified time, those private residences which had escaped looting 
would no longer be exempted. The 16,000 pesos were collected and delivered. 

‘‘One of the things that struck observers was the utter lack of discipline among 
the officers and the soldiers. The officers, on their arrival in town, had ordered the 
doors of the courthouse broken down, and had brought from the looted stores cases 
of wine and boxes of beer, which were piled four or five cases high in front of the court 
building, and held high revel therein. The soldiers soon broke up into small groups 
each one having a bottle in his hand, which, when half emptied, was dashed to the 
ground and a fresh one tried. Soldiers clasping each other around the necks and 
paan their equilibrium by leaning against each other were a common sight. 
Others would fire indiscriminately in the air, and yell their war whoops. 

“ Another thing that attracted attention was the fact that nearly all the soldiers had 
brand new rifles. 

‘‘The church, the schoolhouses, and in many cases, private residences were con- 
verted into stables or something worse. 

‘The shrubbery on the Plaza which for years had been well cared for, was trampled 
under the feet of men and horses, the streets of the city were literally covered with 
corn, as there was plenty of it, and it was shoveled out on the sidewalks and streets 
for the horses to eat and trample on. Fields planted near town with corn were entered 
into, the corn cut down and fed to horses, the owners, in many cases poor men, being 
afraid to make any remonstrance. Wanton destruction, in fact, was the order of the day. 

“The forces of Larraga, mentioned in the first part of this article, had not taken 
part in the attack, but arrived in the afternoon. It is not the policy of revolutionists 
to allow an officer well known in a town to capture it, because having many friends 
and possibly relatives therein, he is liable to use his influence, or at least be requested 
to, to save them from having their property looted, or to aid them in contnbuting 
heavily to a forced loan. Such an officer is allowed his opportunity in another region 
where he is unknown. 

“Who then were these men who had come, as their leader stated, over the body of 
the murdered judge, to bring justice (sic) to Valles? | 

“They were the same party, augmented by new recruits, who had passed a few 
miles distant from the town a month previous. They had gone to Matamoros, on the 
Texas-Mexican frontier, which was in the hands of the Carrancistas, where they had 
been supplied with brand new rifles from the United States, and were now on their 
way back to the State of Vera Cruz, from whence they came, looting every village 
and ranch on their way back. 

‘‘The town remained in the hands of the Carrancistas for three days and the revelry 
of drinking and looting continued, when suddenly an outpost came into town shout- 
ing the Federals are coming, and in a few minutes the whistle of an engine was heard, 
and then the booming of cannon. ; 

‘‘Then pandemonium broke out among the officers and soldiers of the Carrancista 
forces, and each man made for his horse, but not to meet and defeat the Federals. 
Oh, no; only for the purpose of getting away without firing a shot, each man for him- 
self, but each one carrying on his person and strapped on his horse all the loot that 
he could carry. A great many found that they were overloaded, and for miles out of 

own, in every direction except that along which the Federals were advancing, the 
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roads were littered with bolts of calico, silks, canned goods, etc., discarded by the 
‘patriots’ who had come to give justice to Valles. The town of Valles was like a 
sucked orange, why attempt to retain it, while other towns only a few miles away 
were still unscathed and had not yet been ‘redeemed ’? 

“The Federals only stayed a few days, having been called to Tampico on account 
of the famous ‘Tampico incident,’ which led to the taking of Vera Cruz by the 
American forces on April 21, 1914. 

“Upon the retirement of the Federals the forces of Manuel La took possession, 
they having only retreated to their old lairs, about 20 miles from the city. 

“One of the first acts of this general was to order the arrest of Herminio Perez, a 
young man of about 25 years of age, his offense being that he had run for the State 
legislature under the Huerta régime, although not successful in the campaign. He 
was delivered to the Indians and was tortured for several days before he was put to 
death by hanging. 

“A brother of this unfortunate man, who was a stockman in a small way, fearing for 
his life, left town and joined another band of Carrancistas who were operating a few 
milesaway. <Aftera few months’ service with this band, he applied for and obtained 
a passport from his commanding offcer to visit Monterey, but on his way he was 
detained by forces of Gen. Larraga. brought to Valles, and also turned over to the 
Indians, and suffered the same fate as his brother. This man, Fortunato Perez, 
was married and had four little children, whom they left destitute. This man had 
never had anvthing to do with politics. 

“ Another brother, Santos Perez, and the only remaining one, escaped from the town, 
and reached the United States, but having learned of the terrible fate that had over- 
taken his brothers, on the outbreak of hostilities between Carranza and Villa, returned 
to Mexico, and joined the Villista forces, and when the Villista wave swept down to 
Ebano, he was in the force that occupied Valles on the retirement of the troops of 
Larraga. The Carrancista officers became aware that Santos Perez was with the 
Villistas, and on their retirement, left several letters where they were bound to be 
found, purporting to be in answer to letters received from him offering to betray the 
Villista forces. Upon the discovery of these bogus letterg Perez was taken to the grave- 
yard and there put to death. 

“Pedro Castillo was delivered to the Indians to be tortured and killed, his offense 
being that he was the tax collector of a neighboring town. 

“Augustin Lucero, a poor boy, who earned his living as a peddler, suffered the same 
fate. His offense being that he was considered lukewarm toward the revolutionary 
cause, 

“Ricardo Palenzuelos lived in the town of Tancanhuitz, which also fell under the 
sway of Gen. arraga. This man Palenzuelos had the misfortune of having a good 
horse, which the commander of the Federal troops stationed there some few months 
previously, wished to buy. Palenzuelces refused to sell, but upon the commander 
insisting, stated that, while he would not sell the horse, as it was a gift from a friend, 
he. in his turn, would give it to the commander, which he did. Upon the occupation 
of the town of Tancanhuitz, Palenzuelos had been assessed 1,C00 pesos as his quota 
to the forced loan placed upon the town by the Carrancista forces. This he paid, but 
it having arrived to the knowledge of Gen. Larraga that he had given his horse to 
the Federal commander, the former sent soldiers to arrest him. Palenzuelos was 
brought to the presence of the general and accused of his offense, which he ad- 
mitted, stating the circumstances. He was ordered taken to the village of Tanlajas. 
Upon hearing this, Palenzuelos, who knew it meant death, pleaded with the general 
to allow him to remain with his wife, who was laboring in child birth, and who had 
been in terrible pain for several davs, being unable to deliver the child, until his wife 
should be relieved, or until she died, as it was onlv a matter ofa few hours. The general 
replied that he had nothing to do with his (Palenzuelos) family affairs, and ordered 
him taken away by force. He was shot the same day and his wife died that afternoon.” 

The accepted principles of law and justice not only of Mexico but of the entire 
civilized world, have heen inverted by the revolutionists of that country. The 
people of Mexico had been taught that stealing was wrong, but we have seen in the 
above narrative that the lower classes were invited, and in many cases, forced to take 
from stores and private residences, anything they could lay hands upon. They had 
been taught that the taking of human life was a heinous crime, they saw defenseless 
men, innocent of crime, shot without compassion, while murderers, thugs, and thieves 
were set at libertv and honored: they had been taught to respect the sanctity of 
churches irrespective of creeds; they saw the old church; hoary with age, turned into 
astable and a brothel. They had been taught to construct; the revolutionists showed 
them how to destroy. 
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Is it then any wonder that five years after the events above related, the country is 
still being ravaged, from the Gulf to the Pacific, from the Rio Grande to the Guate- 
malan border, by bands of more or less strength, largely composed of offshoots from 
their own organization? Can the leopard change his spots? 

These dissolvent groups, having only one object in common, that of loot, succeeded 
in establishing themselves in the seat of power, and with its tentacles reaching out 
to every State capital, and from there again to every municipality in the country, 
the monstrosity, which is known as the Government, has devoted itself to the problem 
of devising means of sucking the last drop of blood from industry, while other tentacles 
severed from the main body, but animated by the same unworthy motives, prey 
upon the same industries, each in its own peculiar way demanding its pound of flesh. 
The Government, by the enactment of unjust and arbitrary and retroactive laws, 
attempts to throttle by confiscation, and exorbitant taxes, the revolutionists with 
arms in their hands, take what they find, and levy tribute. The parentage of both 
branches is the same, having their common origin in anarchy, communism, disorder, 
class hatred, atheism, and assassination, which of late years we have come to know 
under the general term of bolshevism. 

What a pity that this unnatural production was not allowed to die aborning, as it 
would have, but for the solicitous care of the man who acted as accoucheur, and who 
afterwards stood sponsor for it at the baptismal fount—President Wilson. 

This concludes the statement of atrocities and outrages on colonists, and I will now 
take up the outrages and robberies directly connected with the operation of the oil 
companies in the vicinity of Tampico. For the years 1917 and 1918 I will merely 
give the date, name of company, location and nature of the event, and the summing up 
of the situation as given me by a man prominent in the oil business in Tampico who 
has been intimately conversant with the situation for the past several vears. 

‘During the last year or more the conditions in the Tampico district have become 
steadily worse, due to the state of lawlessness and lack of authority. During the 
second half of 1917 the oil companies operating in this district suffered considerable 
monetary losses, due to robberies, but only one Mexican employee was wounded. 
During the first six months of the present year, however, five Americans and three 
Mexican employees were brutally and cowardly murdered; six Americans and three 
Mexicans similarly wounded, and one Hollander abducted by an armed force and 
held for ransom. All of this has resulted from the banditry and brigandage due to 
the entire absence of efficient and proper police or other protection and the absolutely 
uncontrolled condition of affairs now existing. Comparison of the events for the 
periods mentioned indicates clearly the progressiveness and malignancy of the situ- 
ation. Many, if not a majority, of these occurrences have taken place within 25 
miles of Tampico, and the most notable and outrageous, viz, the robbing and killin 
of the Texas Co.’s paymaster, with the wounding of his companions; the robbing o 
the Mexican Gulf eminal, with the killing of the assistant cashier and four others 
and the wounding of several; and the abduction of the superintendent of the Corona, 
occurred within a few miles of this city, the first two being just outside of the city 
limits. These occurrences, together with innumerable instances of insult, abuse, 
robbery, and mistreatment of individual employees in the various camps of these 
companies or while going to and fro, have already caused many American employees 
to leave the country during the last three monike and to dissatisfy and disturb the 
field operatives, and there is among them a strong and growing conviction that they 
are entirely without protection or guaranty of any character and that the conditions 
under which they work are unjustifiably and inexcusably dangerous. The occur- 
rences mentioned are in no way connected with or incident to armed conflict or 
military compaign, but result wholly from lack of order and control of a protective 
character and prosecution and punishment of a curative nature. 

“We are convinced that if this condition of affairs continuesand that if protection of 
some character is not speedily furnished, more Americans and other foreign employees 
will either individually or en masse decline to further unnecessarily imperil their 
lives and persons and will seek a livelihood elsewhere, and this will probably curtail 
operations and in time interfere with the movement of oil as under present conditions 
it is extremely difficult to replace the employees leaving. 

“In consequence, the representatives of the companies mentioned, after full con- 
ference, have agreed to lay this situation before their respective home offices and to 
strongly urge that those home offices jointly request the State Department to secure 
such remedy as may be proper and effective through such channels as it may deem 
wise, and to do this with all possible dispatch. 
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Casu- | Money Men 
Date. Company. aliies. lost: Nature of event. Bah 
1917. | 
Aug. 15 | East Coast OIl Co., Panuco........!........ $745.44 | Camp robbed......... eevee 2 
Sept. 1 | East Coast Oil Co., pipe lime.......)........ 101. 20 |..... : ca pee E seaweawaleeeees er 
4 | Aguila Co., BuUStOS. aeaee a 199-00 Vase Ob wm niaaa aeaa e Maem aca : 
29 | Aguila Co., Chijol Canal. .......... a's raii ag 23,406.00 | Pay master robbed. ......2..[eccceeeeee 
Oct. 6| Aguila Co., Los Naranjos.......... | ere 109. 52 |..... COy aora saeka ee an es tia ee 
& | Aguila Co., POtTCTO......naneosaseelaooonsne 246.95 |..... dOs nuset yoweseveas EEEIEE EEEE 
Nov. 10 | Aguila Co., Los Naranjos. .......eeteonoessn 245.23 |..... WO ox cng EO E San amaarens 
17 | East Coast Oil Co., VANNl0s i ciev cl ooce snes 587.00 | C amp robbed. ........aneons]eeseoneseo 
H | Mex. Gulf Oil Co. dive NOs os. 04c]uckwawes D402 202 Joers 10 caret asly i ems d winmarcued ewe eante 
Dec. 27 | Aguila Co., Chijol Canal. ........../........ 40, 710. 66 Paymaster robbed .......... 1 
1918. 
Jan, 23 , East Coast Oil Co., Territas Blancas !...... 00)... 20. c cele ee cee cece eee cece eect ecenees 3. 
Feb. 6- Aguila Co., Los N aranjos anis jses 3,700.00 | Paymaster robbed. .......o.|ococseeess 
8: East Coast Oil Co., Panuco........ ee ee 10,000.00 |..... OO coun E E EE 
12 | Texas C o., Chijol anala A A bia aot ! Held UP signs Seevceaw scons 1 
15 | Freeport Mex. CANNON o ecds 264 seali ieena iaaa Held for ransoM..........es|oose0000000 
19 | Metropolitan, Chijol OTT aT: Y AREE ae ei eo E TA attacked. cy ceowseeeclieeee eevee 
7A Peon MO Se AEE E T E E ome tess A REOT E Owe iA cocoa tats 2 
21!) Mexican Gulf, HWoreoncitos.........)........ 329.08 Camp robbed. ........ cc ccc ele wesc eeees 
21) Texas Co., Chijol Canal............ 1 114,000.00 Paymaster robbed. ......... 2 
2 Texas Co., Obando Camp........--leee scenes 2,500.00 22... GO se tigsy hicciewes oasis A seawene 
Mar. 1| Aguila Co., Tierra Amarilla......../........ 175.00 ..... WO corns bcos tre cad ae eee baie dada ee 
1 | Aguila Co., Potrero... .... cee cee ele cece ees 853.08 (2... CO seek eb EEE E auien wee 
5 | Met tropolitan, Tepetate............ ei asas l, 341. 70 i... OO P EE E R N EES es A ed 
71 Aguila Co., POUCrO sc sec ccdocccscealsswenant 1, 700.35 2.0... Ovens Succ eee ie ia cas EE 
15 | Freeport Mex. , Camalote... ...... 2 1, 000. 00 oe MLO oa ceca cea akin eis we HBA Uaea ea eee eee 
16 | Texas Co., To i liteslawes esata oes E wareda a pane Robbed on train... 2.22.2... .fe ee eee eee 
28 | Cortez Co., Chijol Canalics.cccsecvalesaces se 12,007.60 | Paymaster robbed. ......... 1 
2 Aguila Co., VOLPOLO ye. cccnce aes enateds 959,31 02... TGs ogi eden gta eeu E oes 
Wi... BO ay ae pecans se ek A a 2.748.00 ..... GO ieena pirid euE TEAR G 
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An oil company which I shall designate as A B suffered the following losses during 


the vear of 1919: 


On March 2 armed forces robbed our camp at Tierra Amarilla of all the personal 
belongings of the employees and camping material to the value of $4,000. 
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On March 4 one of our emplovees was held up and robbed of $8,300, ora nacional, 
by four armed men near Tumbadero. 

March 11 our pump station at La Cerba was robbed of stores to the value of $34. 

Armed forces on March 13 commandeered two horses and one mule near Tempoal. 

March 24 armed forces entered our camp at Tanquilar demanding 2,000 pesos and 
all arms. As neither could be furnished, they threatened the engineer, looted the 
emplovees’ quarters of what personal belongings and food they could carry off. 

n March 25 the armed forces entered Las Lomas camp and commandeered one 
horse. 

On March 27 armed forces entered the same camp and demanded arms and 500 pa 
Failing to get what they demanded, they robbed the men and the emplovees of their 
personal belongings. 

March 22 our camp superintendent near Palma Sola was held up and robbed by six 
armed men, the robber netting them 3,169 pesos. 

On April 3 armed forces commandeered provisions to the extent of $552 from 
Naranjos camp. 

On May 20 the armed forces visited our camp at Tempoal and commandeered a 
horse. 

On June 9 our paymaster from Tanhuijo was robbed of 1,200 pesos. 

On June 30 armed forces visited our Tumbadero camp and commandeered supplies 
worth $96. 

On June 28 armed forces entered our Tanhuijo camp and commandeered provisione 
and animals to the value of $2,000. 

On July 5 armed forces entered our camp at Tempoal and took material to the 
value of 210 pesos. 

On July 7 armed forces visited our Minatitlan camp and robbed it of supplies to 
the value of $20,000, besides stealing personal belongings of employees to the value 
of about $800. 

On July 9 armed forces entered our camp at Tempoal and commandeered supplies 
valued at $135. 

On the 6th of September our paymaster was robbed by bandits near Naranjos 
camp of 72,000 pesos. 

The company which I shall designate as C D suffered during the months of Novem- 
ber and December, 1918, and the year of 1919 as follows: 

During the month of November, 1918, soldiers of Carranzista forces stationed at 
Palo Blanco consumed meals at our mess house to the value of 4,500 pesos. A captain 
of the Carranzista forces stationed at Palo Blanco abused and threatened our camp 
superintendent on several occasions, and it is believed, but for the intervention of 
some of our Mexican employees, this captain would have murdered our superintend- 
ent. After this trouble, complaint was made to Gen. Lopez De Lara, the Caran ei 
commander in that district, who had the troublesome apan removed to another post. 

During the month of November and December one of our launches was held for 28 
days by Gen. Lopez De Lara for his exclusive service, costing us, as expense for 
labor, gasoline, and repairs, 3,000 pesos without counting the loss to the company 
through not having the service of the launch. 

During the month oi January Carranzista soldiers consumed meals at our mess 
house at Palo Blanco to the value of $964. ; 

On the 4th of December, 1918, our Tepetate camp was robbed of 4,175 pesos. 

On March 21 our towhoat was commandeered by a Carrancista colonel for transport- 
ing his troops to Tampico from San Geronimo and kept in his service until March 29, 
costing us a total of 1,325 pesos. A second barge was commandeered for the same 
length of time, which cost us about 1,000 pesos. 

On April 1 the Carrancista forces commandeered ‘our barges for a few days for move- 
ment of troops, costing us 788 pesos. 

On August 16 three armed bandits robbed our paymaster of $4,000 while en route 
from Tampico to Tepetate. Gen. Pablo Gonzales, whose headquarters were then at 
Juan Casiano, was immediately notified and he gave assurance that the bandits 
would be apprehended if possible. 

On July 4 the six armed men attempted to hold up our paymaster near Soledad, 
but he escaped without being injured or without losing the pay roll. 

In the latter part of August one of our fast launches was commandeered by a pay- 
master of the Carrancista army, who loaded the craft with tortilla and beer and used 
the boat for over 10 days, during which time it was greatly damaged, in addition to 
depriving us of the use of our own property. ; 

n September 23 our Comales camp was visited by several hundred Carranzista 
soldiers who entered the camp, in spite of the protests of our bovs, and carried off 
nearly all of the clothing and personal belongings of our emplovees, in addition to 
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which they gave our employees orders to cut all of the brush around the camp, which 
we feared to do because the Villista forces had threatened our employees with theft 
should they cut the brush as ordered bv the Carrancista forces. 

\ company, referred to as E. F., made the following statement: 

During the month of December, 1918, Carrancista officers commandeered launches 
from our marine department, returning them in a damaged condition, causing a loss 
of $750. 

On the evening of January 15, 1919, bandits visited our camp at Panuco and hung 
one watchman until he was almost dead, robbing the Chinaman, who was the only 
other person there, causing us to abandon the camp temporarily. 

During the month of April, the Carrancista forces commandeered supplies and trans- 
portation to the value of $3,588. During the month of May, Carrancista forces com- 
mandeered food and supplies and transportation of troops to the extent of $3,105. 

During the month a June, Carrancista forces commandeered material supplies 
and fooa to the amount of $3,869, in addition to which our camp at Zapatan was held 
upon Angust | and our camp superintendent threatened with death unless he gave 
the bandits $5,000. He gave them all the monev he had, which amounted to 8200, 
after which thev left him, threatening him with death if he reported to the authorities, 

On August 14, a group of armed men—seven, as near as we can ascertain—entered 
the company’s property at Alvarez and. after sacking the house occupied by the 
cashier and others, in search for money and valuables, thev forced the superintendent 
to accompany them to the office building, where, by threatening his life, thev forced 
him ts open the company’s safe, from which they obtained 23,416 pesos. Tn addition 
to the cash taken, personal effects taken from the emplovees amounted to about 
$30, United States currency. The bandits were heavily armed with Mausers, pistols, 
and carrving ammunition belts, having very much the appearance of the ordinary 
Mexican soldier. They commandeered the company’s launch and compelled the 
launchman to take them some distance up the Tuxpan River where they disembarked. 
Complaint was immediately made to the Carrancista military authorities at Tuxpan, 
who showed the disposition to apprehend the guilty parties, and soon afterwards three 
suspects were arrested who confessed to the crime, and two of them were executed 
ou August 17. The confession of the first three captured also implicated Lieut. Col. 
Barnebe Rodriguez, of the Carrancista army. He was also detainea. Four of the 
principal oifenders are still at large. The amount of money recovered is about $2,000. 
The military authorities advise us that the persons remaining on their hands, tegether 
with the record of their investigation, will be delivered to the civil authorities for 
future action. 

A company which I shall designate as GQ. H. reports as follows: 

A bunch of soldiers belonging to Gen. Laraga’s troops killed a man living at our 
camp without any provocation and carried his daughter away. 

Another man living just across the river was killed by Carrancista soldiers without 
anv semblance of trial in the month of February, 1919. 

At San Jose de las Rusias, Carrancista soldiers to the number of 120 visited camp 
and asked for food and fodder for their horses. Also, one of our barges was com- 
mandeered by Gen. Lopez de Lara for a-period of six days, transporting government 
troops. 

On the 14th of March bandits attacked camp at Camelote which was defended 
by Carranzista suldiers and five of the soldiers were killed, and all of the stores in camp 
robbed. Our work was greatly delayed because of the refusal of the Carranzista forces 
to allow our peons to leave camp for some davs following this attack. 

During the month of March, camp at San Jose de las Rusias was visited by a band 
of Villistas who robbed the camp of 200 pesos, and returned again in a week, when 
they demanded and received 200 pesos more. Also, our wagons were encountered on 
the road and robbed of corn to feed the animals the bandits were riding. 

On the 14th of March a party of bandits robbed the Panuco railrgad station of 200 
«aos, also destroving the track and telegraph line fora short distance. Following this, 
-arrancista soldiers were sent to the scene of the trouble and communication was 
restored. 

_ On the 30th of April, 20 bandits attacked our camp at Topila and robbed it of $217 
in cash, besides destroying the telegraph and telephone apparatus before they were 
driven away by an armed guard from a nearby camp. 

On May 28, one of our geologists was held up by drunken soldiers on the Tamesi 
River who robbed him of his money and supplies even taking his clothing and shoes. 
He is not positive whether they were Carrancista soldiers or bandits. 

Another of our geologists reports the following incident which occurred near Zaca- 
mixtle on July 20. et was doing some geological work in the canton of Ozuluama, 
Vera Cruz. At about 1 o’clock July 20, I saw two soldiers wearing the uniform of the 
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Carrancista army standing on the railroad about 75 or 100 meters north of where I 
emerged from the brush on the Zacamixtle Tan Coco road. They signalled to me, 
spreading out their arms horizontally. Not understanding the meaning of this I 
halted and remained standing in the middle of the railroad, facing the soldiers who 
drew back the bolts of their rifles making ready to shoot, and one of them signalled 
again as before. I now thought perhaps they wanted me to put up my hands to show 
that I was unarmed so I raised my hands. The next instant they fired two shots at 
me, fortunately without hitting me. I am not quite sure whether they fired while I 
was still standing with my hands up, or a fraction of a second later, but I jumped 
back into the Zacamixtle Tan Coco ruin and ran as soon as I realized that they were 
firing at me. I ran back along the Zacamixtle road as fast as I could without looking 
back, and I do not know if the soldiers ran after me or not. I could not have seen this 
anyway, as the road is winding and leads through thick jungle and I had a start of 
nearly 100 meters of which I made the most. I suppose that they followed, however, 
as no more shots were fired and, if the soldiers had not been running, trying to catch 
me, they would very probably have fired more shots after me into the brush. Knowin 
the trails around Zacamixtle very well, I soon switched off from the road into a smal 
brooklet which I followed for a while, making a detour through the brush and got safely 
back in Zacamixtle. The next day I went to see the major who commanded the troo 
in that vicinity and told him the above-mentioned facts. He seemed to consider the 
occurrence as rather a good practical joke and laughed when I told him of it, but said 
the soldiers could not belong to his command, as none of his men had left camp on the 
previous day. He said the soldiers must have come from Juan Casiano. I must make 
mention of the fact that I carried no arms and, in my opinion, at so short a distance the 
soldiers could not possibly have mistaken me fora rebel. Neither did they challenge 
me with the usual, Quien viene? 

“I am told that on the morning of the same day a band of soldiers robbed one of 
the camps near the Hausteca railroad and threatened to shoot the superintendent, 
according to the story given me by our peons, and again, a week before these events 
happened a band of soldiers murdered some peaceful Indians, not rebels, going from 
Monte Grande to the market in Anono. 

‘‘This is the second time the Carrancista soldiers have shot at me without warning 
or reason. The first shooting occurred in December, 1918, in the San Jose de laa 
Rusias. I was accompanied by another geologist and on that occasion, we were stand- 
ing in the middle of the road observing a band of soldiers who were coming toward 
us, when suddenly, without any warning, they started to shoot at us. We sprang back 
into the brush where they sent about 20 shots after us, some of the bullets striking the 
sand quite near. 

“It would therefore appear that the Carrancista soldiers had acquired the habit and 
considered it a regular pastime to shoot a peaceful stranger without any apparent 
reason, and so I offer to bring these happenings to the knowledge of our consular 
representatives. ” 

On September 12 the camp at Panuco was robbed during the night. The doors 
and windows were broken open and contents of the storehouse were in disorder. 
Seventy-two dollars in gold had been taken from the safe, which was not locked at 
night because it is very hard to open, and, in case they are visited by bandits, they 
prefer to have it open easily rather than suffer bad treatment for not being able to 
open the same. On September 20 the pump man at their pump station was kid- 
napped by three armed horsemen and did not return. They did not even give him 
time to stop the pumps he had been attending. His body was found near Panuco 
a few days later. 

The camp at San Jose de las Rusias has been visited several times during the month 
of September; each time they commandeered supplies for the men and fodder for 
their animals. 

The company referred to as “I. J.” sustained the following losses and injuries to 
employees during the year 1919: 

On the night of July 19 three bandits entered the samp at Topila and robbed our 
foreman of personal effects and money to the value of $163. 

On the night of January 24 three bandits robbed our Topila camp of automobile 
supplies valued at $100. The next morning our watchman tracked the bandits to a 
house near Topila, captured one of them and turned him over to the civil authorities 
who promised to have him punished. 

On March 14, about noon, 106 armed men, claiming to be of the Pelaez forces, came 
into our camp at Panuco and required our Chinaman to give them food for them- 
selves and horses, and they commandeered supplies to the extent of $50 worth. They 
also demanded that we send 2,000 pesos next day to Tantoyuca and 2,000 pesos per 
month thereafter for protection. 
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Ihe company referred to as “L. M.” states: 

Our launch was held up in the Chijol Canal on the 8th of a by five armed men, 
the leader armed with automatic pistol and the others with Mauser rifles. They 
demanded the pay roll, and when told that there was none they thoroughly searched 
the boat. They took $20 and a watch from one of our employees and $12 from another 
emplovee and allowed the boat to proceed. 

n Saturday morning one of our employees, while taking 5,000 pesos gold to Tepe- 
tate, was held up and robbed about 10 miles from Las Matillas. Our employee was 
in an automobile, and after giving up the pay roll was allowed to proceed uninjured. 

On May 2 two of our employees were held up by armed men about 10 miles from 
Las aad and robbed of all their money and personal effects, approximately $250 
in cash. 

On the morning of August 11 our launch was held up in the Chijol Canal. The 
handits asked if there was any money on board and on being answered in the negative 
they examined the mail and after opening one or two letters returned the mail to 
the launch and allowed the boat to proceed. 

On the morning of August 11 one of our employees at Tepetate was attacked bv a 
Mexican peon, a former emplovee, who wounded him severely with a knife. The 
attacking Mexican escaped. The attack was caused by a refusal on the part of our 
foreman to pay the Mexican extra wages demanded. 

The company referred to as ‘‘N. O.” states that three of their employees were held 
up by bandits on April 10, 1919, near Garrapatas. Two of the employees were severely 
wounded by being shot. The bandits secured about $9,000 in money and left the 
wounded men lying in the road. These men afterwards recovered. 

On August 11 two bandits with rifles entered the camp near El Tigre and after killing 
the boss carpenter robbed the camp of everything of value. As near as can be deter- 
mined, the bandits secured about 200 pesos in addition to personal belongings taken 
from ane camp. Authorities at Ozuluama were notified of the robbery as soon as 
possible. 

August 19, three bandits armed with rifles entered Garrapatas. They demanded 
5,000 pesos. They made a search of the house and took whatever they fancied, but 
only took such small articles as could be easily carried on their person. The value of 
the personal property taken amounts to about $600 United States currency. 

The company which I shall designate as ‘P. Q.” report.the following incidents: 

“On May 4 one of our employees en route to Tepetate in an automobile was held up 
and searched by bandits. He was questioned as to whether he had any money, and to 
which he replied in the negative, and was also questioned as to what cars had gone 
ahead of him. When he told the leader that a car belonging to another company had 
gone out about daylight, the leader cursed his men for their negligence, saving to our 
employee that the car they were after (as they understood that it carried a pay roll) was 
the one which had gone out earlier in the day. They then permitted him to continue 
his journey. 

“On May 16 our mail car en route to Tepetate was held up by six armed bandits. 
They searched the car and driver, opening all mail packages, but finding no money 
permitted the mail carrier to proceed. 

“On the morning of June 23, 1919, one of our office employees was attacked by a 
Mexican with a machete and seriously wounded in defending himself. The employee 
stated that he did nothing to provoke the assault and had no idea as to how he had 
curred the enmity of the Mexican. The Mexican was only prevented from murder- 
ing him by being overpowered and disarmed. 

“On July 1, 1919, one of our employees at Tepetate was brutally murdered without 
any provocation whatsoever by a band of five armed men who came to our camp for the 
Purpose of robbery. (This incident is very fully covered elsewhere, so it is unneces- 
sarv to go into details.) 

“On June 24, 1919, one of our employees was robbed of the company’s pay roll by 
armed bandits, the bandits securing 11,000 pesos and also $1,500 United States cur- 
rency. 

The company referred to as “R. S.” report that on May 15, their launch was held 
up by eight armed bandits who suspected it of having a large sum of money destined 
lor paying emplovees at one of the camps. They took the paymaster ashore and 
searched and threatened him, robbing him of all his clothing and $31.50 in money, 
after which they permitted the launch to proceed. 

On July 7 one of their employees was stopped by six armed men near the village of 
Tampeche and robbed of 2,200 pesos oro nacional, and about $500 United States 
Currency. These bandits were dressed in the uniform of the Carrancista soldiers and 
Were armed with 30-30 rifles and Mausers. 
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On June 30 an employee was halted by three armed men who appeared to be Car- 
rancista soldiers aad who robbed him of his money and personal effects and then 
allowed him to proceed. This robbery occurred near the village of Las Milpas. 

On September 7, Gen. Gerozabi of the Villista forces with about 100 men entered 
our camp south of Tampico and searched the camp for a Carrancista officer on whom 
they wished to wreak vengeance, but not finding him after a thorough search of the 
camp they were furnished with food and supplies from our commissary depot, without 
doing any serious injury 

The ae which I will refer to as “T. U.” reports that on July 17, 1919, their 
camp at Palo Blanco was held up and robbed by six Mexicans armed with rifles. The 
amount secured by the bandits was about 12,000 . The company states that the 
bandits were with Carrancista soldiers (or ex-soldiers for certainty) inasmuch as they 
were frequently seen in company with Carrancista officers previous to the robbery and 
were known to some of the employees of the company ve recognized them on the 
occasion of the robbery. 

On July 1, Carrancista soldiers commandeered an automobile from the same com- 
pany which they showed no intentions of returning; also supplies amounting to about 
$400. 

I will attach hereto the story of the hold up of an individual employee of one of the 
oil companies in the field at Tepetate: 

“My name is - I am an American citizen, age 24 vears, and have resided for 
the past three years in Mexico, during which time I have been in the employ of dif- 
ferent oil companies. 

“On July 30, 1919, at 10 p. m., I was at the Chinampa Plaza, which is about half 
a mile from camp at Tepetate, State of Vera Cruz, Mexico. I was then in the employ 
of a company, and in returning to their camp in company with another emplovee at a 
dark place in the road, we were suddenly confronted by R ve armed men, who accosted 
us in Spanish and at the same time threatened us with their rifies. I had a revolver 
on my person at the time, but the attack was so sudden I had no opportunity to use it 
and hastily threw it into the brush as I feared it would cause them to handle me more 
roughly if they found that I was armed. The robbers demanded our money and 
emphasized their demands by striking us about the head and shoulders with their 
rifles and by pe the muzzles of their guns in our stomachs and threatening to shoot 
us. I gave them all the money | had on my person, which was about $25. They also 
took my gold watch and what little change had. This was not as much money 
as they expected to get from us and they became more threatening and abusive, one 
of them striking me on the head back of my left ear, cutting a gash in my scalp and 
almost rendering me unconscious. 

“Meantime — was begging them not to injure us and offering as inducement 
for them not to injure us farther that if they would conduct us to the plaza, we would 
get more money for them. They hesitated about returning with us to the plaza, sa; ing 
that they were going to kill us right there, because they feared that we had recogni 
them, and that if we returned to the plaza it might complicate matters for them in the 
future. After much pleading on our part, they returned with us to the plaza, where 
I procured $50 more and gave it to the leader, who proved to be a captain of the 
Carrancista army stationed at the camp Juan Casiano, which is near Tepetate. The 
other four members were soldiers stationed at the same place. After threatening our 
lives if we ever attempted to identify them, they left us at the plaza and we made 
our way back to the Metropolitan camp at about 2 a. m. the following morning. 

“At about 10 o’clock the morning after the robbery, we went to the Juan Casiano 
camp of the Carrancista soldiers and told Gen. Pablo Gonzales, who was in command 
there, that some of his soldiers had robbed us the night previous. He asked us if we 
could identify them and if we were positive that it was Carrancista soldiers who had 
robbed us. We told him that we were positive as to identity of the robbers because 
we had seen the same soldiers and the captain, who led them in the robbery, at the 
Chinampa Plaza on several occasions previous to the robbery. He then caused the 
soldiers to be lined up and told us to pick out the ones who had robbed us. This we 
had no difficulty in doing and on searching the captain, whom I had identified as the 
leader of the robbers, Gen. Gonzales found my watch and about $25 of the money 
taken from me. The watch and money were restored to me by Gen. Gonzales, who 
said he would Pe both the captain and soldiers under arrest and send them to 
Mexico City, where he assured us they would be properly punished. Gen. Gonzales 
said he would put a stop to the trouble his men were raising around the camp, and he 
said he knew they committed many abuses during his atsence. I have no means of 
knowing what punishment, if any, was given the robbers in question, but I do know 
that my life was greatly endangered when they were holding me up because of the fact 
that they knew I recognized them as being Carrancista soldiers and might make com- 
plaint against them if they did not put me permanently out of the way. 
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I wish to say in conclusion regarding the relation of the oil companies to the Mexican 
Government, that report of drilling operations for the latter part of November, 1919, 
showed that the Mexican Eagle Oil Co., an English company, had nine wells drilling, 
none of which were closed because of no permit. 

The Mexican Gulf Oil Co. had three wells heing drilled. two of which were stopped 
by the Carrancista authorities because of no drilling permit. i 

The Trans-continental Petroleum Co. had two wells being drilled both of which 
were stopped because of no drilling permit. 

pane Texas Co. had two wells drilling both of which drilling had been stopped because 
of no permit. 

The Cia Pet. La Azteca had one well being drilled which was stopped because of 
having no permit. 

Mexican-Sinclair Petroleum Corporation had one well being drilled which was 
stopped because of no permit. 

Huasteca Petroleum Co. had two wells projected and two located, two of which were 
stopped because of no permit. 

Cortez Oil Corporation had three wells being drilled two of which were stopped for 
reason of no permit. 

Union Oil Co. had two wells being drilled both of which were stopped because of no 
permit. 

Empire Gas and Fuel Co.—one well in progress which was stopped because of no 
permit. 

La Atlantica had one well being drilled which was stopped because of no permit. 

The Segura Miguel had one well drilling which was stopped drilling temporarily. 

The National Oil Co.—one well; drilling stopped because of no permit. 

At this time (the lst of December) it was reported to the managers of oil companies 
at Tampico that legal representatives of the Carrancista Government were preparing 
to bring suit in Tuxpam against all managers who had attempted to drill without 
permits. Penalties, according to competent legal authorities, involved a maximum 
of two vears in prison, and, at the court's discretion, fines ranging from 1,000 to 100,000 
pesos, or, in the case of foreigners, the option, in the case of conviction, of article 33. 

Respectfully submitted. 

S. D. Lester. 


SUPPLEMENTAL Report or S. D. LESTER. 


: APRIL 28, 1920. 
Senator A. B. FALL, 
Chairman Subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
Investigating Mexican A fairs, : 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I beg to submit a report on my negotiations looking toward having 
Americans living in the vicinity of Tampico, Mexico, appear as witnesses before your 
committee. 

About October 1 of last vear I proceeded to Tampico, Mexico, with credentials from 
your committee, for the purpose of making a preliminary investigation of conditions 
there with a view to ascertaining the names of witnesses who had a first-hand knowl- 
edge of such conditions and of events that had transpired in that vicinity within the 
last few vears. In a separate report, which I have submitted to-day, I endeavored 
to give to the committee an accurate account of conditions in that district, and have 
incorporated therein statements of men who would have made most valuable witnesses, 
but who, unfortunately, could not be induced to testify under the circumstances. 

I spent over three monthsin Tampico and worked most industriously in interviewing 
Americans, and altogether interviewed between two and three hundred men, making 
full notes of what they were in a position to testify, and then selected from this number 
about 60 employees of oil companies and about 40 colonists and business men, mostly 
of small means, who I thought would be able to give the committee information of 
value. You have undoubtedly noted from the report in question that the personal 
testimony of these witnesses would have been most instructive. 

I take great pleasure in recording in the beginning that the Americans I called on 
were uniformly courteous to me and most anxious that information depicting the real 
conditions reach the committee, and that, with the exception of the managers of the 
oil companies, they did everything in their power to aid me in my efforts to secure 
Witnesses for the committee. I found the emplovees of oil companies and colonists 
and business men almost universally desirous of testifying, but possessed of a strong 
conviction that they would not be justified in giving isolated testimony before the 
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committee, owing partly to the manner in which they had been neglected by the 
American Government, and to the fact that in some instances the coin plaiiite they had 
made to the State Department had been communicated to Mexican officials who had 
visited reprisals on them; in addition, the employees of the oil companies were of the 
opinion that it was the fixed policy of their companies not to do anything that might 
displease the Carranza Government, and felt that if they should testify they would 
be disloyal to the interests of their employer Almost without exception these men 
stated that they would willingly testify if the managers of the companies approved 
of their doing so. The independent Americans—that is, Americans not employed 
by oil companies—were willing to testify if it could be arranged for a number of 
Americans to come to the States for that purpose, and especially if arrangements could 
be made for the employees of oil companies to testify, for they felt that not only would 
the Carranza Government refrain from persecuting 40 or 50 men who testified, but also, 
that the oil companies would intervene to protect their employees from reprisals by 
that Government, and in so doing would protect the men of independent means. 

Upon completing the preliminary investigation above referred to, I interceded with 
the managers of several oil companies in Tampico, and was informed that they were 
in no way opposed to their men giving testimony before the committee, but that they 
they had no discretion in such matters, and if instructed to do so by their principals 
in the States, they would not ae cooperate in having their men testify, but would 
also gladly testify themselves. ith this assurance, I communicated the facts to 
Judge F. J. Kearful, counsel for your committee, and not hearing from him within a 
reasonable time, and realizing that nothing could be done until such arrangements 
suggested by the managers were comple. I returned to New York about the 6th 
day of January and reported poe to Judge Kearful. 

I was informed by Tide earful that he and Mr. W. F. Buckley had conferred 
with the executive committee of the Oil Association about the 20th of December, and 
that these gentlemen had concurred unanimously in the suggestion of Judge Kearful 
and Mr. Buckley that they advise the managers of the oil companies in Tampico 
individually, or the managers’ association in that city, that the officials of these com- 
panies would pay their expenses in excess of those paid by the American Government 
and would do all in their power to return these men to Mexico to their positions and, 
in the event of failing to do so, would give them employment in the States or other- 
wise compensate them for their sacrifice. Messrs. Kearful and Buckley stated that 
since the executive committee of the oil association had promised to immediately 
telegraph instructions to this effect to Tampico, they were under the impression that 
the managers in Tampico had communicated with me and for this reason had not 
communicated directly with me. l 

Since nothing had been heard from the managers of the oil companies in Tampico, 
it was deemed advisable to take the matter up again with their principals in the 
States, and for this purpose Mr. Buckley attended a meeting of the Oil Association 
held in New York on the 10th day of last January. Mr. Buckley reported to Judge 
Kearful and to me that he advised these gentlemen that it would be useless for me to 
return to Mexico unless the oil companies took tbe position that their men would be 
permitted and encouraged to testify, and that a definite decision should be reached 
at once. Mr. Buckley stated that he asked the association to advise the peng, Se 
in Tampico not only of the decision that the executive committee had made in De- 
cember, which was now ratified by the association, but also that a tanker or tankers 
vould be furnished to transport these men in a body to the States and take them back 
in a body to Tampico, and that the association would endeavor to have the State 
epartment instruct the American consul at Tampico to give these men emergency 
assports. Mr. Buckley further stated that he laid particular emphasis on the fact 
that the oil association must leave nothing to the discretion of the managers in Tam- 
ico, and that the latter gentlemen should be given definite instructions. Mr. Buck- 
ley reported to us that the oil association had agreed to all of these proposals. He 
explained to the association that the reason he suggested that the men be brought up 
in @ body and returned in a body to Tampico was prompted by the general feeling 
and current reports that the Carranza government would endeavor to prevent these 
men from returning to Mexico: it was thought that this Government would hardly 
stop 50 or 60 men who might endeavor to return. 

While at this meeting Mr. Buckley advised me by telephone that the Oil Association 
desired to see me for the purpose of hearing a synopsis of the testimony that their 
employees and colonists would give and of learning the names of their employee 
vho were to be called. I went down immediately to the mecting of the Oil Associa- 
tion and explained the entire matter in detail to thes gentlemen. At the request of 
the members of the association I gave them the names of the employees who were to 
serve as witnesses, and each member made a note of the names of those employees 
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working for his particular company. These gentlemen agreed that they would trans- 
mit the names of these men to their respective managers and instructed Mr. Pat 
Longan, the manager in Tampico of the Internationa] Petroleum Co., who was pres- 
ent at the meeting, to convey the decision of the oil association to the next meeting 
of the managers’ association in Tampico. 

In view of the agreement set out above, I left New York for Tampico a day or two 
later for the purpose of arranging, in conjunction with the managers, to bring the 
witnesses to ington to testify. On my return to Tampico I found that two cir- 
cumstances had intervened which undoubtedly had some influence on the situation. 
The Carranza Government had published a notice in the press to the effect that it 
had insructed its consuls in the bnited States not to visé the passports of Americans 
testifying before the committee, and the oil companies had begun negotiations with 
the Carranza Government which resulted later in the issuance of temporary permits 
by the Government to the oil companies to drill their own properties, but without 
prejudice to the contention of the Government that title to these properties now rested 
in the Government, and not in the oil companies. In this connection, one must not 
lose sight of the fact that it had been known generally for many weeks that the Car- 
ranza Government would endeavor to prevent any American who told the truth 
about conditions in Mexico to the committee from returning to that country, and 
also that the oil companies had been most active in urging that your committee pro- 
ceed vigorously with its investigation in conducting an extensive propaganda in the 
American papers with regard to Mexico, and in protesting that their interest in con- 
ditions in Mexico was not limited to the oil situation, but that, in so far as their in- 
terest was centered in this situation it arose from a determination baged on principle 
not to permit the confiscation of their properties. 

I wich you would also bearin mind that neither of these matters was ever referred 
to by the managers of the oil companies in their conferences with me. 

On January 27 1 attended a meeting of the Managers’ Association in Tampico, in 
which Mr. Longan advised these gentlemen of the agreement that had been made in 
New York by the Oil Association, and of the instructions that he had been charged to 
deliver to them, whereupon the managers appointed a committee of American attor- 
neys representing the oil companies to cooperate with me in arranging the details 
for bringing witnesees to the States. On the following day, January 28, I met this 
committee, but when I suggested a consideration of the details of bringing witnesses 
to the States, these gentlemen advised me that they had not been instructed just 
how far to cooperate with me. I immediately reported this development to Mr. 
Longan, who offered to take the matter up again at the next meeting of the Managers’ 
Associaticn to be held on February 3. After this meeting I was advised by Mr. 
Longan that he felt sure that something had transpired to modify the determination 
of the oil companies, but that he was unable to ascertain just what had happened. 
In this connection I will state, parenthetically, that Mr. Longan gave me his hearty 
cooperation in this matter, ard did everything in bis power to carry through the 
agreement that the Oil Association had entered into with the representatives of your 
committee. I continued tocall on the managers and their attorneys, but while nore 
of these gentlemen volunteered to inform me that their determination had been 
modified, and although they all continued to assure me of their desire to cooperate, 
they laid streess on obstacles and extraneous mattere, and I soon perceived that it 
would be a loss of time to expect any aid ircm them, and left Tampico for the States 
on February 6. | 

I still felt that if the men in question were actually subpoenaed they would be 
able to induce the oil companies to agree to their testifying before the committee 
and being averse to losirg the fruits of work engaged in fora period of several months, 
I returned to Tampico on April 3 for the purpose of summoning managers and em- 
ployees of oil companies and independent Americans not connected with these com- 
o When 1l returned te Tampico I bore the following letter from you, dated in 

os Angeles, Calif., March 17, 1920: 

Dear Sin: I beg to advise vou that I have listened with great interest to your report 
on the investigation you made in the Tampico district for this committee, and entirely 
ar of the manner in which you have carried out your mission. I have no doubt 
that the witnesses whose names appear in the list you have compiled will be able to 
give testimony that will be most valuable to the committee in its work. 

You are hereby directed and authorized to proceed to Tampico and summon Ameri- 
can citizens to appear before the Senate subcommittee in Washington; and you are 
further authorized, where witaesses are for any reason unable to appear in Washing- 
ton, to take their testimony, assuring such witnesses as desire it that their names will 
not be divulged in connection with their testimony. 
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You will please bear in mind that the committee desires the testimony of only 
such witnesses as are entirely willing to testify, and that no measures of coercion 
will be employed by the committee, and you will please so advise those whom you 
summon. 

Yours very truly, 
ALBERT B. Faun, Chairman. 


‘I proceeded to summon Americans in Tampico and read to each person the above 
letter as my authority, and regret to report to vou that, with the exception of Mr. Pat 
Longan and Hon. Claude I. Dawson, all of these gentlemen felt impelled to decline to 
testify. In order that mv report to vou might be as accurate as circumstances would 

rmit, I made it my practice invariably, after summoning a man, to write in my note- 

ook his comments. I will now proceed to give you a list of the gentlemen I sum- 
moned, together with a record of their statements on being summoned: 

Erby E. Swift, secretary of the American Chamber of Commerce in Tampico, sum- 
moned on April 9, 1920, at 11.30 a. m. In reply to his summons, he stated: “I would 
like to give my testimcny if sure that it ould never be made public.” 

B. F. Moats, property owner, summoned on April 15, 1920, at 11.10 a. m., asked. 
“Have vou anyone to go from here?” 

K. L. Merrem, colonist, summoned April 9, 1920, at 1.55 p. m. In answer to his 
summons, he replied, “If my country needed me I would go, but it does not, and it 
would be useless for me to jeopardize myself here when, either right or wrong, my 
country has permitted others of my countrymen to suffer.” (Mr. Merrem referred to 
the fact that the American Government had permitted the Carranza government to 
refuse entry to other Americans who had testified before vour committee.) 

Ed Williams, banker, summoned on April 9, 1920, at 3.45 p. m. In reply to his 
summons, he stated, “I am going to Mexico City in the morning and will let you 
know what I decide. Will be back before you leave.” 

A. E. Graham, colonist, summoned on April 9, 1920, at 2.55 p. m. In reply to his 
summons he stated that he felt that, since the United States has not and can not do 
anything to relieve those who have sutfered more than he, or even guarantee the 
return to this country of those who testify, he could not feel justified in going before 
the committee, as he received very much better treatment than even the Mexican 
citizens in the neighborhood in which he is located. In view of these facts, he said 
that he would be very ungrateful to the Government if he took any other course. 

Mr. Jones, of Cowan & Jones, owners of a sugar plantation near Micos, San Luis 
Potosi, summoned April 9, 1920, at 4 p. m. In answer to his summons Mr. Jones 
replied that his partner, Mr. Cowan. would be in the latter part. of the week, and they 
would undoubtedly have some information to give me, since they had recently been 
raided again. 

Alec Smith, property owner, summoned on April 9, 1920, at 4.10 p. m. In answer 
to his summons Mr. Smith replied, after hesitating a long time, ‘‘Excuse me, I am 
voing to see the Texas Co.” 

John I. Newell, property owner, summoned on April 9, 1920, at 4.15 p.m. In reply 
to his summons, he stated, “I can not go. I am just now getting in a position to make 
a little money to pay my debts. I would not hesitate to sacrifice my own interests 
if my country needed me, but all that J can tell has already been told. I am eure that, 
in view of the fact that we are given no protection. if we fall under the ban of dis- 
pleasure of this Government, whether right or wrong, we are left by the United States 
to work out our own salvation, and so 1 must decline at this time.” 

Claude 1. Dawson, United States consul, summoned on April 10, 1920, at 11.45 a. m. 
In answer to his summons, Mr. Dawson replied, ‘‘I know of no reason why I should 
not. go, except that as an official I am entirelv at the orders of the State Department 
and can not appear except with their approval.” 

Frank Engle, colonist, summoned on April 10, 1920, at 5.20 p. m. In answer to 
nis summons, he stated, ‘‘There is nothing I could say to the committee. Of course, 
[ have been robbed, just as have many other Americans, but not to such an extent 
chat I could not continue on. If I could have any assurance that by going before the 
‘committee I could do any real good I would do so.”’ 

J. Æ. Barron, leaser, summoned on April 12, 1920, at ll a.m. In reply to his sum- 
mons, he stated, ‘‘Tnere is a great deal I ought to tell the committee, for I have been 
here long enough to know of many events, but unless assured of absolute secrecy I 
‘ould not go. I will see you again.” ; 

A. W. Be:kley, colonist, summoned April 12, 1920, at 12 m. In reply to his sum- 
mons, he stated, ‘‘The thing that keeps me from going before the committee is that 
the Mexicans have always been so much smarter than the Americans in these things. 
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I could not go up there and expect to return here, and it is vital to my interests now 
that I be able to come down here and look after my property.”’ 

A. G. Mason, merchant, summoned April 12, 1920, at 9 p. m. In answer to his 
summons, he replied, ‘‘It is impossible for me to go. I am too busy and also there 
is risk of jeopardizing my business if it should become known.” 

A. R. Bushnell, independent oil operator, summoned April 19, 1920, at 4.05 p. m. 
In answer to his summons, he repliel, ‘‘What are the points the committee wishes 
to bring out? I do not think it possible to get away at this time to go up there, but 
I do think it would be important to have some one give the committee the reason 
why the unrest ts so widespread here and why the disorder grows.” 

M. C. Moorehead, colonist, summoned April 14, 1920, at 1.15 p.m. In answer to 
his summons, he stated, ‘A man who has lost all he has in the world but his job has 
to guard against losing that. I have a farm on the Atas-ador which I do not dare 
even go to see. Carranza soldiers have possession of it and are running cattle on it.” 

W. W. Hopps. hardware merchant, summoned April 15, 1920, at 11.45 a.m. In 
answer to his summons, he stated that watle the Carranzistas were what everybody 
sald they were, still he had some friends among them. 

E. J. Kimball, mining man trom Mexi-o City, summoned April 16, 1920, at 10 
p.m. In answer to his summons, he stated, “If I thought they would keep my name 
out of the re ord, I would appear.” 

James A. Carpenter, broker, summoned on April 17, 1920, at 9 a.m. In answer 
to his summons, he inquired, ‘Will they pay my expenses?” 

P. M. Longan, manager of the International Petroleum Co., summoned on April 
10, 1920, at9.30a.m. In answer to hissummons, he replied, “I accept the summons.” 

Barrett Jones, assistant manager of the International Petroleum Co., summoned on 
April 13, 1920, at 3.15 p. m. In answer to his summons, he stated, “It is up to my 
chief. I think he intends going, so that ties me here.” 

Wm. J. Stork, with the [nternational Petroleum Co.. summoned on April 15, 1920, 
at7.15 p.m. In answer to his summons, he stated, “Well, vou know how itis. It 
soon developed that tf a man went before the committee he could not come back 
here, and while Pat Longan was perfectly willing that I should go, I figure that I 
could not make a living in the States, so I changed my mind about going.” 

J. A. Brown, manager Trans-ontinental Petroleum Co., summoned on April 10, 
1920, at 4.30 p.m. In answer to his summons, he stated, ‘‘There is nothing I know 
of that would be of benefit to the committee.” 

H. B. Duncan, attorney, Trans-ontinental Petroleum Co., summoned on April 10, 
at 12 noon. In answer to his summons, he stated, “E have no information of sufti- 
cient value to the committee to justify me in going before them.” 

J. B. S. Mennett. with [sland Oil Corporation, summoned on April 10, 1920. at 
l0 a.m. In answer to his summons, he stated, “It is possible that I may find time 
and would be entirely willing if my testimony could be entirely confidential, but 1 
do not feel that I could add anything that 1s not already at their disposal in the 
records of the State Department.” 

William Nuenhoetter, manager, Richmond Levering Co., summoned on April 10 
1920, at 10a.m. In answer to his summons, he stated, ‘‘I haven’t time.”’ 

Charles W. Hamilton, manager, Mexican Gulf Oil Co.. summoned on April 10, 
1920, at 2.30 p.m. In answer to his summons he stated, ‘‘There is nothing that I can 
gay that I know of my own experience, as most of my information is from reports coming 
second and even third hand. If I were arich man like Mr. Buckley I might do so, but 
my livelihood is dependent on my position here which | can not atlord to jeopardize.” 

P. J. Oliver, head of the transportation department, Mexican Gulf Oil Co., sum- 
moned April 10, 1920, at3 p.m. F.C. Greer, pipe line superintendent, summoned at 
game time. These two gentlemen did not say a word, but appeared to look to t eir 
chief, Mr. Hamilton, who was present, for instructions. 

Mr. fname not given for obvious reasons], official of the Mexican Gulf Oil Co., 
summoned on April 10, 1920, at 2.15 p. m. In answer to his summons he stated, 
“I would have no objection to testifying before the committee if I could be assured 
of absolute secrecy, hut rou understand that if it became known to the Carranza 
Government, my job sonla be at an end. I could not remain here and my means of 
livelihood would stop. I am perfectly willing, and in fact have been very active 
ln giving confidential information to the United States consul for years, and have 
submitted a stack of evidence to him. Wait until I consult Mr. Hamilton and Mr. 
Lee” (manager and attorney respectively for the Mexican Gulf). “I am just as 
anxious to have the matter succeed as you, but feel like I owe a duty to the company 
also.” After consulting these gentlemen, Mr. declined to testify. 

Oscar B. Franks, accounting department, Mexican Gulf Oil Co., summoned on 
April 12, 1920, at 7.30 a. m. Ta awer to my statement that I summoned him to 
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appear before the committee he said, ‘‘No; you don’t.” Upon my assurance that I 
d and was authorized to summon him, he said, ‘‘Oh, yes; I know you can, but I 
won t go. 

Thomas J. Lee, attorney, Mexican Gulf Oil Co., summoned on April 12, 1920, 
at10a.m. In answer to his‘summons he stated, ‘‘I am disposed to accept all regular 
summons.’’ Mr. Lee was evidently inclined to interpose technical objections to the 
summons, and since there was no disposition to com pelanvel untary witnesses to come, 
I did not press the point. 

N. D. Jeffries, with Mexican Gulf Oil Co., summoned on April 14, 1920, at 1.10 p. m. 
In answer to his summons he stated, ‘‘I will go and see the company at once and see 
if I can get off. I asked them when you were here before, and they said it would be 
at least 10 days before they could get a man to take my place, and that is the only 
answer I ever got from them.” He continued, referring to a demand for 3,000 pesos 
made on him by the bandit leader Aguilar in August, 1919. ‘‘When I told the Ameri- 
can consul last August about the demand for the money, he said, ‘The only thing 
you can do is to pay it or leave (that is, leave your farm). If you can afford to pay, 
all right. If not, get off.’ I had 300 acres of land plowed for crop, and rented ìt to 
a Mexican, but later he refused to pay any rent. 1 went to see the presidente munici- 
pal. He said they had orders from the Government that they could occupy, rent free, 
any vacant property of foreigners. I protested, but he refused to show me his author- 
ity, and I had to submit, since the consul said he could do nothing for me. 1 asked 
the man who occupied my land if he would even pay the taxes and this he refused to 
do. I have wanted all the time to go before the committee, but my company would 
not make any arrangement to release me. I will go at once to see the manager again 
and if they will let me off I will go before the committee at once.’’ Mr. Jetiries did 
not return. 

Pete Wilson, with Mexican Gulf Oil Co., summoned on April 15, 1920, at 2 p. m. 
In answer to his summons he stated, ‘‘I will go see the manager and if he says that 
my job holds good and my expenses and salary will be paid 1 will go. They told me 
that they would do that betore, but they also said that the Mexicans were watchin: 
and no one who went before the committee would be able to return, so I backed out.’ 
Mr. Wilson did not return, 

Mordelo Vincent, assistant manager, Agwii Petroleum Co., summoned on April 12, 
1920, at 10.15 a.m. In answer to his summons he stated, “l don't wish to appear as 
a slacker or one who does not do his duty to his country, but I feel that there is nothing 
I can tell the committee which would justify the sacrifice I should have to make in 
view of the attitude of the Mexican Government.” 

F. X. Anglin, manager Agwit Petroleum Co., summoned on April 14, 1920, at 
l0a.m. In answer to his summons he stated, “It is up to Mr. Vincent, as I have only 
been here about six weeks and have been very busy during that time.” 

William E. Green, general superintendent Huasteca (Mexican) Petroleum Co., 
summoned on April 10, 1920, at 4 p.m. In answer to his summons he stated, ‘*Come 
in Monday about 9 or 10 a. m., and I will talk with vou. 1 am so busy with company 
atfaira that I do not know what to do. Such a large company as this, and only one 
man to handle the work.” On Monday, April 14, 1920, I went to see him at 9.40a. m., 
and he stated, “I do not know of a thing I could tell you. We have had so little 
trouble. Only two of our men have had anything out of the ordinary happen to them 
that would be of interest to the committee, and they can not come.” 

M. H. Willis, engineering department, Huasteca Petroleum Co., summoned at 
Tampico on April 13, 1920, at 9.15 a.m. In answer to his summons he first stated 
“I have no passport and Dr. Paddleford and William Green told me that any man 
who went before the committee was a fool. They also told me that any man who 
went must consider his trip as his annual vacation. Mr. Green and Dr. Paddleford 
further told me that the man who had been there in January had misrepresented 
them [in stating that the company was willing that their employees testify], and that 
they opposed any man going because it would destroy his usefulness to the company, 
and that the company had too much money at stake here to risk the reprisal that 
would surely be their lot if it were known that their employees testilied against the 
Mexican Government.” 

I. B. Flick, tield superintendent Huasteca Petroleum Co., summoned at Tampico 
on April 13, 1920, at 9.30 a. m. In answer to his summons he stated, ‘‘Of course, I 
would not object to going if 1 knew it would be absolutely secret, but at present it is 
impossible on account of having too much work on hand.” 

George de Hay, pipe-line superintendent Huasteca Petroleum Co., summoned on 
April 15, 1920, at 11.30 a.m. In answer to bis summons he stated, “IT could not give 
you any answer without consulting Mr. Green, as that is a matter which involves the 
company, and if they approve I am sure I know some things which the committee 
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ought to know. I will let you know later.” The next day, at 2 p: m., he stated to 
me, ‘“I am going down to the office now to see Bill Green and if he will agree I am 
going to give what I know to the committee.” Mr. de Hay did not return. 

Wm. L. Steed, field manager Huasteca Petroleum Co., summoned on April 16, 1920, 
at 5 p.m. In answer to his summons he stated, ‘‘That last clause lets me out. 
am an unwilling witness. The United States has never done any bine for me, and 
when we were run out of here in 1914 we had to go on German and Itnglish boats 
owing to the country we belong to failing us in our hour of need.” 

I. F. Taylor, station superintendent Huasteca Petroleum Co., Esperanza Camp 
summoned on April 12, 1920, at 9 a. m. In answer to his summons he stated, “ 
should like to go if I can get leave from the company, and I will go immediately to 
see if I can arrange for a leave. Having been diplomatic agent for the company in 
many of its dealings I have some interesting things I could relate to the committee.” 
Mr. Taylor did not return. 

W. É. Livingstone, manager Penn-Mex Fuel Oil Co., summoned at Tampico on 
April 13, 1920, at 6 p.m. Isummoned Mr. Livingstone in the presence of the attorney 
of the company, Mr. Lipscomb, and his reply, addressed partly to me and partly to 
the attorney, was, ‘‘I don’t know; we might take a vacation.” 

J. A. Lipscomb, attorney Penn-Mex Fuel Oil Co., summoned on April 10, 1920, at 
0.20 p.m. In answer to hissummons, he stated, ‘‘I would not object to doing all I can 
for the general good. Perhaps I may be able to get to the States in time to appear 
before the committee.”’ 

Harry Kipp, representing an oil company whose name I do not remember, sum- 
moned on April 10, 1920, at 12.30 p.m. In answer to his summons, he stated, ‘‘I could 
not do any good by appearing betore the committee.”’ 

Dan Moran, manager The Texas Co. of Mexico, summoned on April 12, 1920, 
at 10.45 a. m. In answer to his summons, he stated, “I am not as bitter as some 
toward the Mexicans. Too many Americans come down here and invite trouble by 
their attitude and by misunderstanding the Latin mind. Bonillas is a very highly 
educated engineer, much smarter than the average American.” He added that he 

thought Bonillas would be the next president and that conditions would be all right 
~ under him. Referring back to the matter in hand again, he said, “I thought Bill 
Buckley told the committee all they wanted to know.” 

I. S. Broun, agent Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, summoned on April 12, 1920, at 
3.30 p.m. In answer to his summons, he stated, “Our activities here are confined to 
a amall refinery and so our own experiences are not worth mentioning. Although I 
have Ta here eight years, my knowledge is all second-hand regarding affairs in 
general.” 

H. A. Ellis, manager Atlantic Refining Co., summoned at Tampico on April 12, 
1920, at 5p.m. In answer to hissummons he stated, “I do not think anything | could 
tell the committee would be of any consequence, but I want to assure you that my 
inclination is to wish that I could. My company has suffered very little compared 
with some.” 

H. M. Wilson, manager of the Interocean Oil Co., summoned on April 14, 1920, at 
10.30a. m. In answer to his summons he stated, “I have been here 24 years but have 
experienced nothing worth mentioning.” $ 

©. C. Hasbrouck, manager Pierce Oil Corporation, summoned on April 14, 1920, 
at 11.45 a. m. In answer to his summons he stated, “I have been in this country 
about 24 years, 2 years in the vicinity of Tepetate, and I should like to appear before 
the committee if i can get away. My sympathy and inclination are for the cause.” 

George G. Hunt, manager of the Union Oil Co., summoned on April 14, 1920, at 
4.45 p.m. In answer to his summons he stated, "I don’t think there is one of the 
Americans connected with the oil industry here who would not be pleased and im- 
mensely gratified if they could assist in every way possible, but we have to consult 
the interests of our principals, and the moral duty we owe them, and keep up the work 
which guarantees against loss large sums of money invested in plants, and the entire 
fabric of the industry would be destroyed if we deserted, as we surely would if we 
knowingly exiled ourselves from our work by appearing before the committee.” 

. J. Kidder, superintendent Pierce Oil Corporation, summoned on April 14, 1920, 
at 5.15 p.m. In answer to his summons he stated, “There is nothing our company 
would care to lay before the committee, as we have very little to relate.” 

W. H. Sharp, manager of the Freeport Mexican Fuel Oil Co., summoned on April 15, 
1920, at 10 a.m. In answer to his summons he stated, “Am very busy and do not 
think it will be possible for me to get away, but will be glad to appear before the 
Committee if it is possible.” 
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Walter Tschuden, assistant manager, Freeport Mexican Fuel Oil Co., summoned 
on April 15, 1920, at 9.45 a. m. In answer to his summons he{stated, “‘No, don’t 
subpoena me; I don’t know anything.” 

Benjamin Buchanan, National Petroleum Corporation, summoned on April 15, 
1920, at 11.30 a.m. In answer to his summons he stated, ‘‘Our operations in the field 
are very limited and as a consequence we have very little of interest to relate. I have 
been reading the reports of the findings of the committee and think they are doing 
great work.” 

Mr. Posey, with Continental-Mexican Petroleum Co., summoned on April 15, 1920, 
at lla. m. In answer to his summons he stated, ‘‘We have no information of impor- 
tance. Have been held up and robbed, but that might have happened anywhere. 
What I know would appear very trivial.” 

R. B. Keys, assistant manager, National Oil Co , summoned on April 15, 1920, at 
1.45 p.m. In answer to his summons he stated, ‘‘It is not a case of unwillingness to 
appear, but rather we are too busy to attend to any matters outside of our company.” 

William Stevens, field superintendent, New England Fuel Oil Co., summoned on 
April 16, 1920, at lla.m. In answer to hissummons he stated, ‘‘I am perfectly willing 
to go if Capt Blackmon gets back in time. He is away for a month.” 

W. O. Fitch, with New England Fuel Oil Co., summoned on April 10, 1920, at 9.30 
a.m. In answer to hissummons he stated, “I would like to appear before the commit- 
tee if it is possible to do s0.” 

You will perceive from the above answers that almost without exception the subor- 
dinate emplovees of the oil companies and independent Americans of small means 
were desirous of testifving, but that, in view of the threat of the Carranza government 
not to permit them to return to Mexico if they should tell the truth about conditions 
in that country, and the attitude of the oil companies in not only refusing to protect 
such men as might testify but also in actively opposing the desire of their employees 
to appear before the committee, they felt that they were not justified in making the 
individual sacrifice involved in testifying; they had long ago lost faith in their Govern- 
ment, and when the only hope that remained—the influence of the oil companies— 
was denied them, they declined to testify. 

During my last trip to Tampico I received the impression from a number of sources 
that while I was negotiating with the managers during the latter part of January a 
definite decision had been reached not to cooperate with your committee. In order 
to ascertain the truth I applied to the secretary of the N anagers’ Association, Mr. J. A. 
Brown, but was unable to receive any satisfaction. I also called on Mr. Thomas J. 
Lee, Mr. D. C. McCuen and Mr. H. B. Duncan, the attorneys constituting the com- 
mittee to cooperate with me, who insisted that the companies were most anxious to 
cooperate with me. I arrived in New York on the 2¢th of this month, and yesterday 
the 27th, called on Mr. Chester O. Swain, the president of the Oil Association, and aske 
uim for copies of the telegrams which I understood had been exchanged between him 
and the secretary of the managers association in Tampico. Mr. Swain gave me these 
copies. In this connection I wish again to call your attention to the fact that the meet- 
ing of the managers’ association that Mr. Longan and I attended occurred on the 27th 
of January; that my meeting with the committee appointed by that association to 
cooperate with me occurred on the 28th of January, and that Mr. Longan’s subsequent 
meeting with the managers’ association occurred on the 3d day of February. 

From the copies handed to me by Mr. Swain, it develops that, on January 13, three 
days after I attended the meeting of the oil association in New York, Mr. Swain sent 
Mr. Brown the following telegram: 

“Pat returning Tampico important message. all managers authorized to cooperate 
fully in matter.” 

On January 28, the dav after I met with the Managers’ Association in Tampico. 
and the same day I met with the committee of attorneys appointed bv that association 
for the purpose of cooperating with me. the secretary of this association, Mr. J. A. 
Brown, wired Mr. Chester O. Swain as follows: 

“ Referring to special message brought by Pat, we find individual who talked with 
youin New York wants to make sensational publicity by taking nearly 120 (?) employ- 
ees of oil companies and colonists from here to testify. He asks for three landmen and 
a camp cashier from the Transcontinental Oil Co. We think his methods are sensa- 
tional, political, advertising, and will hurt relation of oil companies to Government 
of this country ata time when thisis particularly undesirable. Records of occurrences 
in oil country are on file and can be obtained by committee by request to Department 
of State. If vou approve and instruct us to give to him everything required will do 
so. Please wire.” 
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On January 31, three davs before Mr. Longan again met the Managers’ Association, 
and seven days before I left Tampico, Mr. Swain telegraphed Mr. Brown as follows: 

“Replying your telegram January 28, association accepts judgment of local managers 
in Matter and withdraws instructions sent through Pat.” 

Comments on these interesting telegrams would be superfluous. Although the 
decision not to cooperate was made on January 31, three months ago, the oil companies 
had not communicated this decision to Judge Kearful, Mr. Buckley. or myself. 

I wish to call vour attention to the statement in the telegram of the 28th of January 
thit “the individual who talked with you wants to make sensational publicity by 
taking nearly 120 employees of oil companies and colonists from here to testify,” and 
the further statement that ‘‘we think his methods are sensational, political, adver- 
tising, and will hurt relations of oil companies to Government of this country at a 
time when this is particularly undesirable,’’ and that ‘‘records of occurrences in the oil 
country are on file and can be obtained by the committee by request to Department 
of State.’? The Oil Association had been apprised by Mr. Buckley and by me of the 
object in bringing a large group of witnesses at one time, since it was thought that 
such action would preclude the possibility of political persecution, and certainly 
the object of bringing witnesses was to inform your committee and the American 

ple of conditions in Mexico—there could be no other object—and the more pub- 
icity given to the truth, the more desirable it would seem that these witnesses come. 
The oil companies had been engaged for many months in extensive propaganda 
having for its ostensible purpose the giving of publicity to conditions in Mexico; but 
from the above telegrams, it would seem that while they desire such publicity they 
shrink from accepting the responsibility for the same. ‘I presume that the relations of 
the oil companies with the Carranza government which might he affected at this 
time referred to the fact that the oil companies were about to secure provisional per- 
mits to do temporary drilling. and that they feared that further publicity adverse to 
the Carranza Government might injure their prospects. As to the allegation that the 
records of such occurrences could be found in the files of the State Department, it 
certainly could not have escaped the observation of the managers that. in the first 
place, these files are not available, and in the second place, if this were the objection 
to cooperating, it should have been alleged in the bezinning. 

In view of the above, it is with great regret that I have to report to you that my 
mission to Tampico has failed to result in testimony before vour committee of the most 
vital nature with regard to the critical situation in the oil fields, due to the refusal of 
the oi! companies to cooperate with vour committee, and that my mission was rendered 
more diflicult and the time and money expended were in excess of what they should 
have been because of the unfortunate breach of faith on the part of the oil companies. 
It had been my understanding that the oil companies were desirous of having the facts 
with regard to Mexico, and especially with regard to their persecution and the mal- 
treatment and assassination of their own men, presented to the committee, and I 
had proceeded on this theory. I found that the managers were anxious to shift 
responsibility to their principals in the States, and that the latter were equally deter- 
mined to shift the responsibility to the managers, and that all desired to profit by the 
endeavors of your committee without assuming the risk of cooperation in so far as my 
work was concerned. 

_ The failure of the oil companies to present their case to the American people and to 
inform the legislative branch of their government of a situation concerning which 
they have complained so bitterly for the last few years, was so incomprehensible to 
me that I endeavored to ascertain if there were any motives that prompted this unusual 
conduct outside of their unfortunate timidity, and developed the opinion of several 
managers that may to some extent explain this attitude, and which | believe will be 
interesting to the committee. Several of these gentlemen charged that the work of 
this committee was purely political and that the committee was not endeavoring in 
good faith to alleviate conditions in Mexico. This impression was confirmed in a 
conversation recently with a high official of the Oil Association, in which this gentle- 
man stated that he had never had much confidence that the investigation would accom- 
plish any ultimate good, since he believed that certain members of the committee 
Were actuated by personal, political motives instead of a desire for the amelioration 
of eee in Mexico. 

ctfu ours 
KS ad i S. D. LESTER, 
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FRIDAY, MAY 14, 1920. 


Untrep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Foreicn RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to the call of the chairman, at 11 
o'clock a. m., in room 128, Senate Office Building, Senator Albert B. 
Fall presiding. 

Present : Senators Fall (chairman) and Brandegee. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

The chairman made the following statement: 

Under Senate resolution 335, Sixty-second Congress, second ses- 
sion, a subcommittee of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
United States Senate was directed to make an investigation of Mexi- 
can affairs. The subcommittee was composed of the following Sen- 
ators: William Alden Smith, Michigan, chairman; Porter J. McCum- 
ber, North Dakota; William E. Borah, Idaho; Benjamin F. Shively, 
Indiana; Gilbert M. Hitchcock, Nebraska. 

Later, by the adoption of a resolution to that effect, offered by 
Senator Cullom, the then chairman of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, Albert B. F all, of New Mexico, was designated as a member of 
said committee. 

The resolution under which the committee was constituted and di- 
rected to act is as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations or a subcommittee thereof 
is hereby authorized and directed to inquire, in¥estigate, ascertain, and report 
whether any persons, associations, or corporations, domiciled in or owing alle- 
giance to the United States, have heretofore been or are now engaged in foment- 
ing, inciting, encouraging, or financing rebellion, insurrection, or other flagrant 
disorder in Cuba or Mexico against the lawful, organized Governments of those 
countries. 

Roka further, That said committee or a subcommittee thereof is hereby 
empowered to summon witnesses, to send for persons and papers, to administer 
oaths, and to take and secure whatever testimony and evidence may be required 
to ascertain and report upon the matters aforesaid; and said committee or a 
subcommittee thereof is hereby authorized for the purposes aforesaid to sit 
wherever necessary and act as well when Congress is not in session as when in 
session. 

Resolved further, That the said committee is hereby directed to report the re- 
sult of its said investigation and inquiry to the Senate during the first month 
oi the next session of Congress; and the expenses incurred by such investigation 
and inquiry shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
to be approved by the chairman of the committee. 

The committee opened its hearings on September 7, 1912, at El 
Paso, Tex., and continued same at various points along the border 
and in the United States until the latter part of December, 1912. 
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The evidence, documentary and otherwise, taken by this committee 
was printed for the use of the Committee on Foreign Relations, but 
no report of the committee upon the subject of its investigations was 
hes filed either with the Foreign Relations Committee or with the 

enate. 

Senator Fall, chairman of the subcommittee conducting the present 
hearings, prepared a report upon certain phases of the investiga- 
tion; that is to say, particularly upon the question as to funds used 
by the Madero and other revolutionary factions in the overthrow 
of the Diaz government. This typewritten report was prepared 
about March 1, 1913, and submitted to Senator Smith, chairman of 
the subcommittee conducting the 1912 hearings. 

Later, that is to say, on or about June 1, 1913, having ascertained 
that this report had not been presented to the Foreign Relations 
Committee, Senator Fall presented a copy of the typewritten report 
to the then chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
United States Senate, Augustus O. Bacon, of Georgia. 

This report apparently was never considered by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, nor by the Senate, nor was same printed for the 
use of the Senate or otherwise. 

In conducting the present hearings this committee would have 
sought and taken testimony in addition to that which it has secured 
had some portions of such testimony not been covered by the work 
of the committee in 1912, and had it not been for the fact that such 
testimony is embraced in the printed report of hearings of 1912, a 
copy of which printed report, consisting of 918 pages of printed 
matter, is in the possession of the present committee, the greater 
portion of the evidence, documentary and otherwise, embraced in 
the report referred to having been taken by or in the presence of 
Mr. Fall, chairman of the present committee. 

Certain portions of the evidence taken in the 1912 hearings and 
included or set forth in the printed document referred to are, in the 
opinion of this committee, material in the present hearings, and same 
are ordered printed and will be considered as a portion of the hear- 
ings and evidence taken in the present proceedings. Such portions 
will be printed as the hearings and as of the proceedings of this day, 
and follow this statement. 

The report submitted by the chairman of this committee to the 
Foreign Relations Committee in June, 1913, will also be printed, 
following the evidence now submitted. 


EvipENCE TAKEN BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE ForEIGN RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE IN 1912, UNDER SENATE 
REso.ution 335, Stxty-seconn CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., September 18, 1912. 
The committee met at 2 o’clock p. m. 
Present : Senator Smith of Michigan (chairman) and Senator Fall. 
Present also: Mr. A. I. McCormick, United States attorney for 
the southern district of California, and Mr. Dudley W. Robinson, as- 
sistant United States attorney for the southern district of California. 
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Mr. Rosrnson. I am the assistant United States attorney for the 
southern district of California. I first became interested in any way 
in the Mexican situation when preparing to prosecute the case of the 
United States against Ricardo Flores Magon and others upon a charge 
of violating the neutrality law by forming a conspiracy to enlist men 
to go to Mexico to fight as soldiers against the Mexican Government. 

n the inception of the case our officers seized the plant of a paper 
known as El Regeneracion, which was the official organ of the so- 
called Mexican Liberal Party and of the Mexican junta of which 
Ricardo Flores Magon was the head in Los Angeles and which was 
conducted at the headquarters of the Mexican junta in Los Angeles. 

At the same time we seized all the correspondence we could find, 
both of the junta and the newspaper. | 

In looking through this correspondence we found that the junta 
had sent broadcast throughout the country—— 

Senator Farr. Throughout which country ? 

Mr. Rosrnson. Throughout the United States copies of this paper; 
sent them out freely whenever anyone requested that they be sent 
toany place where they might be distributed. 

In answer to the pamphlets and papers and articles in this news- 
paper the junta and the Magons individually received replies from 
all over the United States. : 

From my acquaintance with the localities in New York City and 
elsewhere from which a great many of these replies came, and from 
my acquaintance with some of the families, and I might say also 
that from responses that they received from some people in Los 
Angeles and vicinity, I became convinced that a great many very 
respectable people and a great many respectable women were re- 
sponding to their requests for assistance in furthering the cause of 
the Mexican Liberal Party. These donations or subscriptions were 
very small 

Senator FaLL. You mean the individual subscriptions? 

Mr. Rorinson. The individual subscriptions were very trifling 
amounts, none running to more than $25 that I can remember and 
most of them being in amounts of $2, $3, or $5 apiece; but there were 
apparently a great number of them, from the number that we found 
sparing the limited period of the correspondence which we seized. 

enator SmirH. Can you give an estimate of the total amount of 
money that they took in? Re 

Mr. Rosrnson. It would be practicable impossible to do that. We 
never did set them out or attempt to tabulate them. 

Senator Smrra. Do you think they would run into the thousands 
of dollars? 

Mr. Rosrnson. I should say probably up to $1,000 a month any- 
way and sometimes possibly more than that. There were subscrip- 
tions sent from various socialists throughout the country and there 
were contributions sent from socialistic and anarchistic organizations. 
ee ey. small bodies would hold receptions or entertainments or 
take collections among themselves and send them in to the Magons for 
the oe pore of helping along their work. ` 

The correspondence also disclosed the fact that the Magons had 
agents whom they sent around to make speeches to groups of their 
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friends, either of their own nationality or of the socialistic persua- 
sion, and to get up receptions and entertainments and make collec- 
tions for the cause. 

We had a large amount of their correspondence, and a few speci- 
mens of it, selected at random, will show its character. Here are 


some of them : : 
Curicaco, March $1, 1911. 
Mr. ANSELMO L. FIGUEROA, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


DEAR Sig: I have distributed many of the copies of Regeneracion which you 
have sent me, and shall distribute more. I inclose a letter from a teacher of 
Spanish in this city to whom I sent a bundle of the papers. My custom is to 
watch the ads. of teachers in the “ Instruction ” column of the Sunday Tribune, 
and, if the names and addresses are given of Spunish teachers, to send them 
bundles of your paper. I am also studying Spanish, and a Mr. R. L. Terwilliger, 
of the Hayes Hotel, Sixty-third Street and Lexington Avenue, this city, who is 
in my class and to whom I gave a copy of Regeneracion, said he should subscribe 
for it. If he has not done so, you might send him a sample copy or two and jog 
his memory. I find, however, that I have more papers sometimes than I can 
distribute, and thought perhaps you had better cut down my allowance, sending 
me a bundle once a month, or at most twice a month. 

I do not think there are many Spanish people here and few who are studying 
the language. 

With best wishes for your success, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 
Ipa Cross, 
6242 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, IM. 


_Cuicaco, November 19, 1910. 
Mr. ANSELMO L. FIGUEROA, Ed., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

DEAR COMRADE: I see your appeal in the Daily Socialist and herewith inclose 
check for $10. I should like $2 of it to anply on a year’s subscription for me, 
although if the money is werth more to you as a donation you are welcome to all 
of it without a subscription to myself. Also, if you desire to give me sub cards 
for the rest or any part of it, I wih give to Spanish people, in which way you 
may increase your circulation. Of course, I presume three or six month subs. 
are better than a year’s as in that way the paper becomes more extensively 
known. However, please do as you wish, as I desire it as a gift to do with as 
you think best to advance the interests of your paper. 

Iraternally, 
Ina Cross. 

P. S.— Please send correspondence to my business address, care of The Public, 
room 205, No. 357 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., but send the paper to me at 6242 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, third flat, as papers get mixed with exchanges 
when they come to this office. 

Check Central Trust Co. of Illinois, No. 192, $10. 


CHICAGO, June 8, 1911. 


DEAR ComRADE Macon: To-day St. John spoke to me of a man that can give 
any general representing Madero a grand reception providing they cross the 
border to attack Lower California. I understand he can also get help to con- 
sunimate his work. 

This may interest you. I am writing it therefore, that you may if you wish 
avail yourself of his service. He likewise is being notified of this ang may 
be of some assistance to you. 

Trusting that the boys in Lower California will be aided much more in the 
future than in the past, 

I remain yours sincerely, for the revolution, 
J. MENKE 

P. S—This man’s address in Dan Dawson, 606 and 608 Second Street, El 
Paso, Tex. 

If I can be of more service to you in Los Angeles than here please let me 
know. 
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San Dieco, CALIF., June 5, 1911. 
R. F. Macon, Esq., 
Los Angeles. 


COMRADE: You will remember me as I had several lengthy talks with Com- 
rade Figueroa in regard to the establishment of a grocery among the Mexicans 
about Los Augeles. But I don’t want to talk about that. Yesterday noon 
when I arrived here from “Los” I went into Kaspar Bauer’s curio store to 
have a little talk with him. He showed me a letter which he had just finished 
writing you, and in which he resigned as member of the local junta. He said 
war in Lower California ought to be discontinued and Madero be given a chance 
as to show what he would do for the people of Mexico. I talked against this 
policy and he in its favor. We had quite an argument. I did not tell him 
all I thought though, but I will tell you. Bauer has been bought off, and so 
has Pryce if he does not return. The former told me that Turner also was for 
quitting. I don’t know whether this is true or not, but if it is true then he 
also has been bought off. 

Better appoint some of your own countrymen as members of the junta, and 
on With the revolution. 

Yours, fraternally, 
OTTO KAPPLIN, 
Rural Delivery No. 8. 


We, undersigned old soldiers, having fought 50 years ago against slavery, 
send this as an encouragement for the Mexicans who now fight against beauro- 
crat-capitalist tyranny. 
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SoLpIER’S Home, CALIF., March 19, 1911. 


Cuicago, ILL., February 18, 1911. 
420 West FOURTH STREET, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


GENTLEMEN: Since I should like to offer to the Mexican insurgents the serv- 
Ices of a friend and myself, I herewith beg of you to kindly inform me how 
to do so, 

I am a European by birth, and have received my education in a military 
academy of one of the world powers, and have seen actual Army service in the 
Same country. 

My friend, Mr. Thurber, of Chicago, IN., also has seen service. 

We are both of the same age—23 yvears—and both of good health. 

I understand there is a special demand for men who understand how to op- 
erate machine guns, and both of us are fully competent to do so. 

Please inform us also as to what outfit we should need and the pay we may 
expect and under what conditions. 

In the hope that you will have the kindness to answer at your earliest pos- 
sible convenience and give us the desired information, 

We are, respectfully yours, 
Gro, A. RODEL, 
Tom Kk. THURBER, 
598 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Il. 


Hore, N. Mex., February 7, 1911. 
ANSELMO L. FIGUEROA, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dear Sir: I see by the daily papers that there is a lack of surgical care for 
the wounded revolutionists. If such be the case, kindly put me in communi- 
cation with the proper ones. that I may get into their hospital service, where 
I can be of assistance to them. 

Respectfully, 
H. A.~CRECELIUS. 
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Hore, N. Mex., February 7, 1911. 
JOHN KENNETH or 
EpitH L. TURNER, 
Los Angeles. 

Dear CoMKravEs: A physician and surgeon of this town, Dr. Crecelius, aged 
about 30 and trained in New York, is willing to give bospital service to the 
cause. Write him or us as to his usefulness and where most needed. 

Yours, an appeal for liberty, S. PARKS. 


Lista de gastos del dinero recibido del Sr. F. Frezieres: 
Para Viage á el Cajon, Cal (Costo de Viages redondos) : 


De Los Angeles & San Diego-----------------------------—--- $5. 00 

De San Diego á el Cajon--------------------------------—-—-——~-—— at) 

De el Cajon á Flores Ranch_______-____-_ ee 6. 00 

De San Diego á Lake Side----------------------------------———-— 3. 00 
Para pagar Hotel desde el 27 de Marzo ál 30 de Abril ($3 diarios)____ 119. 75 
Recibido del Sr. Fiezieres-_-----------------------------—--- 120. 00 
Rëstò 2s Sh ae Pe 00025 


Los Angeles, Calif., 5/1 de 1912. 
JULIO MANCILLAS. 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 29, 1911. 
R. FLorRES MAGON, 
Organ of the Merican Liberal Party, Los Angeles, Calif. 
DEAR Sır: Inclosed you will find $1, contributed in the cause of human liberty. 
Yours, truly, 
SADIE L. BERNSTEN. 


Sottoscrizione pro-rivoluzionari Messicani : 


Ce) AA EOS OU ees 2 ys Bae ee ee etn oe ee ei ee $0. 15 
Fi Sade oy a he tack Sea eg ee a Es thee pean ct fee . 50 
La ic nc an a ac a aaa a a a a Aa eat et hi .15 
E- Bettini carene a ig a e a a A .25 
Ne Canit- ae a aa ae elt . 25 
TeC apot eea Se ae E a cea 25 
Ad Sepen eaen e ee eee eee eeu eek . a Oe 
BG eri er ie Sa ia ls le ye do tn .25 
FC OREN a aaa aaa eo ah ge i a ak 15 
US i a ge Sc pI ep tk ts eh ee .20 
Ge Mari COs cee noc cit Se ee Sy ag gS egies 1.00 
A: Bëllettini poe ie es Ss ere te ae ey eee Se ee ee mee .20 
P To ee ERIE e a fe DSR gn Ee EN alc ERD ee NA Cele ET! 15 
G. POP ie O ee eee eae Te ee E ee 1 
a PC UA iets et ee  a . 20 
SEET E EN te er eS See ln tee ee AE, 15 
Be Lamberti esaeas See oe a te Sah Se . 20 
A LAPEN ee as hs se Se eo et ee a S .15 
Be PSC at aaa e a a a oe et oe Re 20 
Tn Z MOL OC baie cla ye ee ade le he Sn hs Sah ee 10 
Pa Saye lege cote ett S ee i ht a sa eT Ber oer Se ee . 10 
P- NGI se ak a ct E cae a ea La Sad te . 10 
RS TULL SUA Mes fe eee se cee ahora am Sh ek eee eee . 10 

Ol a Gest ete ee a ae acer ee eee eye te 5. 55 
Deolotto spese postali ----------------—- See a E . 10 

Totale netto- —-------------2a2 eae 5.45 


Per la sez. soc. ital. di Torrington Ct. , 
ANTONIO GTULIANI, Segretari. 
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San Francisco, April 18, 1911. 
Mr. TURNER, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Deak Sır: I got your address from the Liberal Legion of S. F. and want to 
know if you can put me in communication with Francisco Madero, jr., or what 
you can do about it. I am in possession of a secret to manufacture smokeless 
powder at a cost of 7 to 10 cents per pound, ready for use in 30 hours. Can be 
used in guns, rifles, and made stronger for blasting purposes. Can make it 
anywhere, on the desert, mountain, and on ships. By inquiry here the cost is 30 
to 40 cents per pound. As you will not be here in two weeks, I send this letter 
for a speedy reply. It would be a good idea to go into Mexico and manufacture 
it right on the spot, but I have no knowledge how to make cartridges, only the 
powder. This is reliable information; no American humbug. 

Yours, respectfully, M. A. REDDING, 
1117 McAllister Street, City. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 16, 1911. 


Received from Messrs. A. P. Cherback and P. H. Leifferts, members of the 
international committee, Mexican Liberal Party, junta, the amount of $16.10 
(sixteen dollars and ten cents). This money has been used for the purchase 
of one. rifle and cartridges and rail passage from Los Angeles to San Diego for 
one Russian fellow. 

JOHN KOoLopy. 


OFFICES OF THE JUNTA OF THE MEXICAN LIBERAL PARTY, 
5194 East FOURTH STREET, 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 10, 1911. 


FELLOW WORKERS: The Mexican revolution is labor’s revolution, for the 
Mexicans have been stripped to the bone by the very powers which labor is 
organized to fight. It is a war of men versus money, the workers versus alien 
landlords and financial leeches, the people versus Wall Street. 

The profits wrung from American labor have been taken across the Mexican 
border and used to grind out even vaster fortunes by slavery of the grossest 
type and the fraudulent appropriation of huge landed estates, literally given 
away to foreign millionaires and corporations by the corrupt financial ring that 
has ruled Mexico. 

Forced from the land, driven into exile, and compelled to work at starvation 
wages, the Mexicans have been used by capital as a club. Now the Mexicans 
have revolted and the club is turned against the oppressor. Help us to use it 
effectively, striking off our chains and yours. 

Help the Mexican revolution! It is your revolution, and its triumphant issue 
will mean your redemption, for American lubor will not remain enslaved when 
Mexicans, just across the border, have won their economic freedom. 

Help the Mexicans to win! Help them with your dollars, as they, less fortu- 
nately situated, are helping you by giving up their lives—their all. 

Don’t let Wall Street plunge your country into civil war by forcing on it 
armed intervention. Don’t be Wall Street’s cat’s-paw. It is not Wall Street, 
but you, that will have to pay the awful bill. Not the Morgans and the Rocke- 
fellers, but you will be the food for powder. 

Capital is straining every nerve to win this fight. Defeat it; score a victory 
for labor that will be decisive throughout the world. 

We Mexican revolutionists have suffered everything—exile, imprisonment, the 
gallows. We have not flinched; we are not flinching. We are fighting, laying 
down our lives, Hving as only those who have a great cause at stake can live. 
Every cent you contribute will be used, and used economically, to win this fight. 
If we wished it, we should not dare to be false to our financial trust. 

We send you copies of our manifesto, since we wish you to know where we 
stand. You can assist greatly by urging your trade and labor papers to publish 
or comment on it, for publicity is the life of every movement. We have nothing 
to conceal. Moreover, we beg you to correspond with us that we may give you 
information on any points respecting which you may be in doubt. 

Unless requested not to do so, we shall publish in our official organ, Regenera- 
ción. the names of contributors, with the amounts contributed or pledged. 


ORGANIZING JUNTA, MEXICAN LIBERAL PARTY, 
Per R. FLORES MAGÓN. 


(Stamped:) Junta Organizadora del Partido Liberal Mexicano. 
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Subscription last. 


C. H. Axelson, 2839 Grand Avenue, Minneapolis (amount pledged weekly, 


LAS Rr Cen S Ihe ene a Oe a RES ea AS Oe POE eR el ETN RO a er $1. 00 
C. A. Miller, 27 North Eighth Street, MinneapoliS----------------------- 1. 00 
Sain Tobih een ee SE ene a On PEED AE ean cee wee TSR entre een . 25 
A- MO ec aaa ere a a N a . 25 
Geo, ahaa as a a a aa gee eet S 25 
Social Science CU he i a ne 1. 00 

3. 75 
Weekly pledges by Axelson, two weeks__..----_-__--_-------~----------- . 50 
4. 25 


P. S.—If you can, drop me a line about what is going on on the battle field. 
Send me one more list and I will do what I can. 


C. H. A. 


Name of circulator of petition and receiver of money, C. H. Axelson, 2839 
Grand Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., June 4, 1911. 
Mr. R. F. MAGON. 


DEAR COMRADE: I was at the meeting to-day of the international committee 
of the Liberal junta. 

I wrote J. M. Barnes, national secretary of the Socialist Party, to come to 
your rescue with $500 at once. 

If, however, all your efforts seem destined to failure in raising money, allow 
me to suggest that you might be able to make a pretense of selling out the 
Lower California movement to Dick Ferris and the plutes that are after it. 
Then turn right around and use their own money against all of the plutocracy 
for the Mexican cause. 

All is fair in war, and I would do anything to defeat the capitalist class. 

Yours, fraternally, 
ALEX. T. WILSON. 


LIBERAL CLUR, 
1876 Mission STREET, 
San Francisco. 


J. K. TURNER AND EDITORS OF REGENERACION. 


Frrenps: As secretary of the Liberal Club, which was organized here last 
night, it is my duty to inform you that our object is to aid the revolution in 
every way that the laws allow us. 

Boone and Morris are here from Mexicali, and are with us. We have ar- 
ranged a big meeting for Friday, March 17, in conjunction with the Socialist 
Party and the unions. 

We want vou to communicate with us so that we may be able to act intelli- 
gently and effectively. We have several attorneys in our membership, and they 
keep us on the right side of the law. 

We are getting in touch with Hberal-minded people all over the country, and 
we will have a nation-wide protest with the aid of the Socialist Party and the 
unions. The people of San Francisco are waking up to the real significance of 
the revolution. You people want to get after the State office of the Socialist 
Party, and get them to start agitation. If the American people are aroused, 
Taft will keep his hands off. The Bulletin, tocal evening paper here, is strong 
for the revolution. Fremont Older is the editor’s name. 

Send 300 copies of Regeneracion at once, as we want them for Friday's 
meeting. 

Inclosed find $10; we will have a substantial sum to send you soon. More 
news later. 

Yours, for the cause, 
Jos. Moore, 

Secretary pro tem. 

M. H. MORRIS. 
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CARMEL, CALIF., June 12, 1911. 


Mr. W. C. OWEN, 
Los Angcles, Calif. 

Dear Mr. OWEN: Last night I wrote Magon a letter in regard to your criti- 
cism, or rather your condemnation—as you put it that way—of my latest Pacific 
Monthly article. I thought first of writing only to you, but reflected that prob- 
ably he had not read my article himself, and perhaps not even your criticism, 
su that he might be deceived both as to what I said and what you said. 

As I said to Magon, I do not object to honest criticism from the best of 
friends. However, I can not see how you could have read into my article 
praise of Madero. I have just gone over the article again and sincerely believe 
that. instead of being impressed favorably, the average reader wilt decidedly 
get an unfavorable impression of Madero from what I wrote. Of course, I did 
not strongly condemn him, as you would have done under the same circum- 
stances. But that does not mean that I praised him. I wish you would go 
over the article again and see if you can find anything that can fairly be called 
praise. I said that Madero had (the article was written over two months ago) 
so far been a great strength to the revolution; but I immediately went on to 
point out that it was his money that had been the strength rather than he; 
that he was a prominent figure in the revolution rather because of his money 
than because of his personality or his program. Certainly this is far from 
praise. 

This seems important to me, because I know there will be a good many 
readers of Regeneracion who will not read my article, people who will mis- 
understand what I said by reading what you said, who will think I have written 
an indorsement of Madero. Some of these will feel less friendly to me; some, 
perhaps, will feel less friendly to Magon—believing that I have written against 
Magon. This I have not done. I have tried to do a work that need not take 
sides between any party fighting against Diaz, but you can not but agree with 
me that in my writings I have given the Liberal Party more than a shade the 
setter of it, and in what other things I have done all has been done for the 
Liberal Party. 

I have never attempted or desired to make friends with Madero. I do not 
Fish to be thought of as having praised Madero. I have not praised him. I 
will therefore ask you, in all fairness to me, in your next issue either to print 
an article in which you say on a second reading you went too far in saving 
that I praised Madero or print all that I said about Madero and the Liberal 
Party—there is not much of it—or at least print such a part as will cause no 
misunderstanding of me in the minds of your readers. 

Trusting that you will set me right in this, I remain, 

Very sincerely, yours, ` 
JOHN KENNETH TURNER. 


. Los ANGELES, June 1, 1911. 

James DUNN, Point Loma. 

Dear FriEND: I am writing these few lines to give you the facts of my case. 
I was unable to call on you when I passed through San Diego. I just received 
your letter the last evening in Tijuana. Pryce and I left there to confer with the 
junta. The officers all knew that Pryce was coming up. We did not think it 
advisable to inform the boys. I decided to come at the last minute. Neither one 
of us took a cent from the funds. I had a few dollars which I made by selling 
a plant of curios, etc., which I had discovered. On account of the junta not 
assisting us, we have had a hard time to get ammunition, ete. We raked in 
about $850 from license fees, ete., and were holding it with the intention of 
getting tieldpieces and machine guns, expecting the junta to come through with 
rs. and amm. They have been receiving contributions right along and never 
came through with a gun or a cartridge. But that was not the worst. They did 
not send anyone down to transact the official business of the town, excepting 
toward the last they sent one down to handle the customs. All they ever did 
was to write letters of congratulation. Mayol got away from us on account of 
lack of ammunition. When we marched from Little’s ranch Pryce sent a letter 
to the junta asking that 20,000 rounds be sent to Tijuana to be ready for us 
when we arrived. They did not do this, nor did they even reply to the letter. 
If this had been sent we could have marched directly on Ensenada beore Mayol 
could have started from Bee River. To make a long story short, it disgusted us 
80 much that we decided to quit. Even after Madero had won out and declared 
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us to be filibusters, etc., the junta did not visit us. Only through the papers we 
learned of their intentions. J. K. T. visited us while at the fort and said that we 
could not fight both the feds. and Maderists, as the junta wanted us to do. We 
had a meeting of the officers when we got back and practically decided to throw 
it up. We were leary of the Mexicans and did not know how to go about it for 
the best. We were afraid that on account of the junta still ordering us to con- 
tinue the fight that if we had a meeting of the boys and declared it all off the 
Mexs. would call us all filibusters, ete., and start a young civil war amongst us. 
On the other hand, we figured that if Pryce blew, the bunch would disappear. 
Your gun was stolen by some one. It was in Schmidt’s company, and I showed 
him your letter, but he did not appear to be very eager to return it; next I 
heard it was gone. He was out of town when I left or I would have seen him 
about Nolan, though he would not have moved in the matter, I know. He was 
all for B Company. He caused lots of ill feeling amongst the boys. If a saddle 
or horse was stolen, B Company had it. Pryce had already sent $10 up to you 
when I spoke to him about your letter. I wanted to send vou another 20, but it 
was too late. 

June 3. 

Just saw James; he tells me you are down there. I did not think you were 
ready to leave the hospital so soon. I was hoping that this letter would reach 
vou in time to prevent you from going down. As far as I can see, the game is 
up—that is, the financial end of it—and I do not feel like risking my life for 
nothing. However, you may look at it in a different light. Would like to see 
you and have a long talk with you. My next move will be either South America 
or the South Seas. James says you are all right except for the bullet in the 
shoulder. Hope you get it out soon. 

Well, this is all now. If you wish to keep in touch with me, address me care 
of Dick Ferris; he is a good fellow and can be trusted. Am looking forward to 
n letter from you. Au revoir. 

Ever, your friend, 
MELBOURNE. 

Address: C. W. Hopkins, care of Dick Ferris, U. S. Grant Hotel, San Diego. 

P. S.—When you have read this, burn it. 

P. P. S.—Will write further when I receive an answer from you. Am work- 
ing on the “ Pearl” proposition. 


1876 MISSION STREET, April 5, 1911. 
R. F. Macon: 

Yours of 4th and night letter just received. All is ready here. Araujo wrote 
n few days ago saying that he could not bring slides and that Turner could not 
come. That made things bad for a while, but we will do the best we can, and 
all will be well. 

I appreciate the harsh conditions under which you work in the office. The 
same is true of the situation here. Lots of froth and sympathy, but dam little 
actual work. l 

After I see Turner and A. I may be able to do something in regard to helping 
you in the office. I have been working hard on the unions but have had to 
carry the fight practically alone. I succeeded in getting the hall free for the 
meeting—a matter of $25—and may secure other support. 

Let me assure you once more of the sincere friendship and high esteem in 
Which I hold such men and women as yourself and the others who are giving 
your lives for humanity. 

Yours, for the cause, JoE Moon, 
Secretary Liberal League. 


BRAWLEY, CALIF., June 7, 1911. 
Emtrorn REGENERACION, Los Angcles, Calif. 

Dear SIR: A number of young men of this place, principally members of the 
Industrial Workers of the World, are ready and willing to give their services 
and lives, if necessary, to the cause of the liberals and to freedom in Lower 
California. Should we go at once to Tijuana, is the general in command in a 
position to equip us for duty in the field? Hoping to hear from you immediately 
in regard to this matter. 

I remain yours, for industrial freedom, 
Tuos. M. Dopson, 
Care of I. W. W. Local, 
Box485, Bratwoley, Calif. 
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Money order 549279, $1.50. 

SACRAMENTO, April 23, 1971. 
Mr. A. L. FIGUEROA, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Sir: Inclosed will find money order to amount of $1.50, for which send 
50 copies of Regeneracion. This will be a standing order every week until 
further notice. The paper goes very well, and the 25 I received from you last 
week sold like hot cakes. It is the real dope all right. 

Yours. for the revolution, 
G. O. KRAAL, 
Secretary, Independent Workers of the World, 
820 M Street, Sacramento, Calif. 


Check, branch of Bank of Arizona, No. 1008, $8. 
Recib. y Anotado. 
JEROME, ARIZ., April 20, 1911. 
REGENERACION: Kindly send us four copies of your paper, for which I am 
herewith sending you a check for $8, and kindly send me a receipt for same. 
Respectfully, 
JEROME MINERS’ UNION (box 786). 
WoLr HowMm, Secretary. 
Se le mandan, 4 Ej del, No. 34. 


American Express Co. money order 2168928, $8. Pd. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 1, 1911. 
MEXICAN LIBERAL PARTY, 
RicaRpvo F.Lores Macon, Secretary, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

COMRADE: In reply to your appeal for assistance, I am glad to inform you 
that the Socialist Party of Marion County heartily indorses the attempt of 
the workers of Mexico to at least wrest concessions from the new ruler, 
and we pledge ourselves to give every aid possible, although we have no large 
treasury to draw from. The total amount on hand at last meeting was voted 
to your assistance, amounting to $8. [Anotado.] This amount will be added to 
on further appeal if possible. All the requests asked for in your communica- 
tion were complied with. 

Best wishes for the successful conclusion of our cause. 

I am, fraternally, yours, 
MARkcus C. GREULING, 
2541 East Fifteenth Strect, Indianapolis. 


Money order 631795, $5. Rds. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 29/V/1911. 
Cako CoMPAGNO FIGUEROA, 


Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Spedisco $5.00 a pró rivoluzione Mexicana $1.00 da L. Martino ed $4.00 da 
is sattoseritto (Anotados). 
To qui potrei avere dei fucili del governo, a buon marcato ossia da $1.50 a 


$2.00, per la prossima volta ti pare pisi conveniente che ti mando dei fucili 
ossia é meglio i danari? : 

To sono da pocco tempo in questa Cittá perció non ho nessuna conoscenza, 
ma con tutto ció qual’ cossa prametto di fare. Desidererei avere il giornale 
“ Regeneration.” » 

Per ora ti saluto, tuo. 
P. CHIEREGO, Gen. Del., Cleveland, Ohio. 


x s e * * * + 
_ Mr. Rogixson. The literature, of which I have one specimen here 
in Spanish and English, a manifesto to the Workers of the World, 
shows by its composition that these people are of superior intelligence. 
Senator SmırH. Will you give us a copy of that manifesto? 
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Mr. Rosinson. Yes; the copy of it printed in English is as follows: 
MANIFESTO TO THE WORKERS OF THE WORLD. 


ComMRADES: For more than four months the red flag has flamed on the battle 
fields of Mexico, carried aloft by emancipated workers, whose aspirations are 
epitomized in this sublime war cry, “Land and Liberty.” 

The people of Mexico are right now in open rebellion against their oppres- 
sors, and taking part in the general insurrection are found the supporters of 
modern ideas, those convinced of the fallacy of political panaceas in the re- 
demption of the proletarian from economic slavery, those who do not believe 
in the goodness of paternal governments nor in the impartiality of laws fash- 
ioned by the bourgeoisie, those who know that the emancipation of the workers 
ought to be accomplished by the workers themselves, those convinced of direct 
action, those who deny the “sacred” right of property, those who do not take 
up arms for the purpose of raising any master to power, but to destroy the 
chains of wage slavery. Those revolutionists are represented by the organizing 
junta of the Mexican Liberal Party (5194 East Fourth Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif., U. S. A.), whose official organ, Regeneracion, clearly explains its tend- 
encies. 

The Merican Liberal Party is not fighting to destroy the dictator, Porfirio 
Diaz, in order to put in his place a new tyrant. The Merican Liberal Party 
is taking part in the actual insurrection with the deliberate and firm purpose 
of erpropriating the land and the means of production and handing them over 
to the people—that ts, to euch and every one of the inhabitants of Mesico, 
without distinction of sex. This act we consider essential to open the gates 
for the effective emancipation of the Mexican people. 

There is also another party in arms, the anti-Reelectionist Party, whose 
leader, Francisco I. Madero, is a millionaire, who has seen his fabulous fortune 
grow with the sweat and the tears of the peons of his haciendas. This party is 
fighting to make “ effective” the right to vote, and to found, in short, a bour- 
geois republic like that of the United States. This purely political and capi- 
talist purty is naturally an enemy of the Mexican Liberal Party, because it 
sees in the activity of the Liberals a menace to the survival of the bourgeois 
republic, which guarantees to politicians, to seekers for jobs, to the rich, to 
all the ambitious, those who would like to live at the cost of the suffering and 
the slavery of the proletarian, the continuance of social inequality, the capital- 
ist system, the division of the human family into two classes—that of the 
exploiters and that of the exploited. 

The dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz is about to fall; but the revolution will not 
end by this act alone. Upon the tomb of this infamous dictatorship there will 
stund, face to face, with arms in the hand, two social classes, that of the well 
fed and that of the hungry, the first upholding the interests of its caste and 
the second the abolition of those privileges by means of the installation of a 
system which guarantees to every human being bread, land, and liberty. 

This formidable fight of the two social classes in Mexico is the first act of the 
great universal tragedy which will soon have for its stage the surface of the 
whole planet, and whose final act will be the triumph of the noble formula, 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, that the political revolutions of the bourgeoisie 
have not been able to crystallize into fact because they have not dared to break 
the backbone of tyranny, capitalism, and authority. 

Comrades of all the world, the solution of the social problem is in the hands 
of the disinherited of the whole earth, for they only require the practice of one 
great virtue, solidarity. Your brothers in Mexico have had the courage to raise 
on high the red flag, but not to make a puerile boast with it in inoffensive mani- 
festutions through streets and plazas, which almost always terminate with the 
arrest and the wounding of the participators by the cossacks of the tyrant, but 
to sustain it firmly in the battle fields as a spirited challenge fo the old society 
which it is trying to crush in order to build on the solid earth the new society 
of justice and of love. 

Comrades, comply with your duty. 

Signed by the Organizing Junta of the Mexican Liberal Party in the city of 
Los Angeles, Cal., U. S. A., on April 3, 1911. 

Ricarpo FLORES MAGOoN. 
ANSELMO L. FIGUEROA. 
ANTONIO DE P. ABAUJO. 
LIBRADO RIVERA. 
ENRIQUE>FLORES MAGON. 
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Mr. Rostnson. The general tone of their literature is that which 
is adopted by two classes of people with whom we have had a great 
deal to do in this section of country. One class is what is known as 
the Socialist Party of the more radical type and the other class is 
known as the I. W. W., or Industrial Workers of the World. Both 
of those, the radical Socialists and the I. W. W.’s, make a particular 
point of the contention that political action is no longer of any use 
to the working classes, and that direct action is the only thing which 
will bring about the condition which they desire; that is, that the 
workingman shall own and control the machinery of manufacture 
and the product of his labor, and also have the benefits of the profits 
of the industry. 

Senator Smiru. I heard a woman talking that on the street corner 
here the other night. 

Mr. McCormick. Mr. Robinson might call attention to the positive, 
unequivocal statement in their constitution and by-laws to the effect 
that the only thing they recognize as in any matter whatever de- 
terring them from accomplishing their object is the power to accom- 
plish it. In other words, they say, “ We will use force if we can, 
The only thing that will prevent us using force is overpowering force 
against us.” 


* * n s k s s 


You will notice in that manifesto to the Workers of the World in 
the second paragraph it says: | 

The people of Mexico are right now in open rebellion against their oppressors, 
and taking part in the general insurrection are found the supporters of modern 
ideas. those convinced of the fallacy of political panaceas in the redemption of 
the proletarian from economic slavery, those who do not believe in the goodness 
of paternal governments nor in the impartiality of laws fashioned by the bour- 
geoise, those who know that the emancipation of the workers ought to be ac- 
complished by the workers themselves. those convinced of DIRECT ACTION— 

Those words “ direct action ” are printed in capitals. 

Senator Smiru. That is revolution ? 

Mr. Rontnson. Yes; in this case it means revolution. 

It continues: 

Those who deny the “sacred” right of property, those who do not take up 
arms for the purpose of raising any master to power, but to destroy the chains 
of wage slavery. 

In other words, in this part of their propaganda they put their 
revolutionary movement upon the basis of a movement for what Mr. 
McCreary defined yesterday in our talk as a socialistic Utopia. 

Senator Farr. To be brought about by force? 

Mr. Roprnson. Yes; to be brought about by force, and to find its 
base in Lower California; in Mexico if they could accomplish it 
throughout Mexico, but in Lower California if they could not get 
the main body of the country. 

Senator Fatt. As a matter of interest I call attention to the fact 
that during the Madero revolution Ricardo Flores Magon had a 
party of armed men in the State of Chihuahua, numbering, as nearly 
as I could ascertain, approximately 100, who were taking part in 
the revolution, and who refused to acknowledge Mr. Madero or any 
other one man as a leader, and who were driven out of Orozco’s camp 
because they were purely socialists. Orozco finally ran them out of 
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Chihuahua and was denonunced by Ricardo Flores Magon for not 
being a true socialist and patriot. 

Senator SmitH. When was this? 

Senator Fart. This was before the capture of Juarez in the original 
revolution. Those Magonistas, as they were called, were driven out 
of the State of Chihuahua by the insurrectos in that State and were 
not allowed to affiliate with them at all, and the Magonistas in turn 
denounced the revolution as it was being carried on there because it 
did not meet with their approval, and they were trying to carry it 
into Lower California. 

Mr. Rostnson. The manifesto to which I have referred is worth 
reading on account of the clear exposition of exactly the same sort 
of doctrines as are contended for by the Socialists, and which find 
place in the literature of the Industrial Workers of the World. 

* * + * * k 2 

Mr. Ronixson. The appeal made by the Magons to the men in Mex. 
ico and the appeal to those who were sent from the United States to 
tight in Mexico was placed upon another basis. The men who were 
enlisted were not always exactly volunteers. Of course, they went 
voluntarily, but they were pursuaded by agents of the Magons. 
These volunteers were given their bare expenses to get to the Mexican 
line. There was no money consideration given to them. 

Senator Farr. They were armed, were they? 

Mr. Ropinson. No; not always here. They were told where they 
could go and get the arms on the other side. 

Mr. McCormick. The difficult thing in our prosecution was to 
prove that the expedition was of a military character, and in that 
connection I may state that the Magonistas were constantly advised 
by the best attorneys, who posted them on the neutrality laws, and 
for that 1eason they kept everything absolutely secret which had 
anything of a military character attached to ıt at all. In other 
words, their idea was, “ You go down to the Mexican line and do not 
be a soldier or indicate in any way that you are a soldier until after 
you get across the line. Then you will find so and so and will im- 
mediately receive your gun and ammunition.” That is correct, is it 
not, Mr. Robinson ¢ 

Mr. Rorinson. Yes. They clearly thought in their operations, 
since the trial at Tombstone three or four years ago, that they had 
now found a way to get around the law, so that if they sent these 
men down there and did not give them arms but just told them, “ Go 
down there, 1f you will, and we will pay your fare, because it is a 
favor to you; you are friends of humanity,” they thought it would 
be all right; and they had a form of enlistment blank which ap- 
eared upon its face to be merely a certificate of membership in the 
Mexican Liberal Party, a political organization, but which really 
enrolled them as a part of their army down there. 

Senator Smitn. What proportion of these volunteers were Mexi- 
cans? 

Mr. Roninson. I should say something over half of those who went 
down there, probably, were Mexicans. 

Senator Smirn. Were there any other nationalities represented be- 
sides Americans and Mexicans? 

Mr. Roninsoxn, There was every nationality. We had a Russian 
who was a star witness for the Government and a-very intelligent 
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man, but he had evidently had nihilistic or anarchistic principles 
instilled into him. He went down there and they found him very 
useful in the hospital on account of his intelligence, and he was made 
a sort of superior nurse. There were Germans. One of their gen- 
erals was Gen. Pryce, formerly of the South African mounted police. 
I believe they called it, who served in the Boer War. 

Senator SmitH. On the British side or on the Boer side? 

Mr. Rosrnson. On the British side. He became a general there: 
but according to his story, and I believe he told the truth, he went of 
his own accord and was not sent there by the Magons. 

Senator SmitH. A soldier of fortune? 

Mr. Rosirnson. He was purely a soldier of fortune. 

Mr. McCormick. There was an attempt made to extradite him by 
the Mexican Government for alleged crimes of arson, robbery, and 
murder, involving his operations at Tia Juana. He was in command 
of the rebel army which took Tia Juana, in charge of the custom- 
house, and I believe the evidence.in the extradition case showed that 
he took charge of the various stores and attempted to sell off the 
goods and everything else. They charged him also with killing a 
number of people. They charged him with the murder of those 
individual people who were killed in the fight, and also charged that 
his actions in taking the goods from those stores was robbery or . 
larceny or whatever it may be under the treaty. 

But the point I desire to bring out is that he being a British sub- 
ject, the British Government took an active interest in this case. The 
Secretary of State wrote me a personal letter about it, informing me 
or instructing me, through the Attorney General, to keep them ad- 
vised right along, and not to let him be finally extradited until I 
told them of it. 

Senator SmirH. Was this an expedition which started from the 
United States? 

Mr. McCormick. It started from the United States. They denied 
the extradition on the ground that the evidence showed that every- 
thing was political in character, and that is not extraditable. 

Senator Farr. The British Government interfered in his behalf? 

Senator SmrrH. Was he ever extradited ? 

Mr. McCormick. He was not. 

Senator Farr. Our State Department did not interfere with ref- 
erence to the extradition of the American citizens, did it? 

Mr. McCormick. No. 

Senator Smirg. Go ahead. 

Mr. Roprnson. The main part of their promise to these enlisted 
men was that on the successful termination of the war each man 
would receive 160 acres of land in Mexico and probably in Lower 
California, but at any rate in whatever part of Mexico the army of 
the Mexican Liberal Party could succeed in acquiring. 

Some of the volunteers of other nationalities were promised more 
than that. One colored man who was a valiant fighter said he was 
promised two horses and a couple of guns and some revolvers, and he 
was given the privilege of always carrying two revolvers. He was 
formerly a soldier in the American Army. 

Senator Smiru. He was not very high priced at that, was he?. 
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Mr. Rosinson. That was a part of their arrangement with the 
volunteers. 

Now, I will try to get back to the question of how they got the 
money to send them down there, and where the money came from, 
as far as I can state it, and connect that with the use of the money 
by the junta—by the Magons. 

In their manifesto, as well as.in articles in their newspaper, and 
in the teaching of their prophets who went about and addressed the 
people here and in San Diego and along the Mexican border, in fact 
all over this part of the country, they sent out the same message that 


is found in the manifesto to the Workers of the World, in this lan- 
guage. 

Agitation— That is the supreme recourse of the present time. Individual agi- 
tation of the class-conscious workers; collective agitation of labor organizations 
and of groups organized for liberal propaganda ; systematic agitation of the labor 
press and of free thought; agitation in the street, in the theater, in the street 
cars, in meetings, in the bosom of the home, in every place where you can find 
ears disposed to listen, consciences capable of indignation, hearts which are not 
calloused by the injustice and brutality of their environment; agitation by means 
of letters, manifestos, leaflets, of conferences, of meetings, by whatever means 
it may be possible, making clear the necessity of working at once and with 
vigor in favor of the redical revolutionists of Mexico, who need three important 
things: A world-wide protest against the interference of the powers in Mexican 
affairs, class-conscious workers determined to propagate the doctrines of social 
emancipation among those not class conscious, and money, money, and more 
money for the support of the social revolutien in Mexico. 


Then it goes on to say: 


Comrades, reprint this manifesto, translate it into every language, and circu- 
late it in every corner of the world. Ask the labor press to insert it in its 
columns. Read Regeneracion, and send your piece of money to the organizing 
junta of the Mexican Liberal Party, 5193 East Fourth Street, Los Angeles, 
Cal., United States of America. 


So that their story came down to a question of money—contribu- 
tions, small or large, any kind that they could get—but they spent 
very little of that money in the fight, in supplying anything to the 
army in Mexico or in Lower California. They spent almost nothing 
for ammunition. They were niggardly when they were asked to 
send hospital supplies. Here is a letter which illustrates that: 


CALEXICO, CALIF., May 12, 1911. 
Sr. Frores Macon, 
Pres. Junta Liberal, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sir: Some time ago I wrote to you on the subject of payment for medical 
services to wounded insurrectos at Mexicali, but as yet I have received no reply. 
Allow me to repeat that each and every leader of the troops there, Berthold, 
Leyna, and Salinas, and also Capt. McDonald. whose leg I was able to save, 
gave me their personal guarantee that I would be paid. You know the value of 
these guaranttes as well as I do. My attendance included several night calls 
and much time, and in addition there was a sum of several dollars for surgical 
dressings and medicines which I paid out. At that time there was absolutely 
nothing in the way of supplies for wounded. It seems to me grossly unjust to 
expect such service from a stranger and not pay him, and I therefore request 
to be informed if there is any responsible authority to whom I can apply for 
settlement of a just claim. The amount of my bill is $31.50, 

Yours, respectfully, 
Wa. Fawcett SMITH, M. D. 


Senator Smiru. Proceed. 
Mr. Roprnson. Money was collected from the spoils taken by va- 
rious of the men down there. The foreign legion, as you might call 
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them, were sent up here for the purpose of buying a machine gun, and 
there was quite a dispute between the generals in Lower California 
and the Magons up here as to what became of the money for the 
machine gun, because the machine gun never materialized, and yet 
the money went into the treasury. So they spent practically nothing 
down there. On the other hand, as soon as the town of Mexicali was 
taken by their forces, and as soon as Tia Juana was taken by their 
forces, and two or three other small places were taken, the junta 
immediately sent one of its representatives down to become collector 
of customs, and he promptly sent the money that he collected, and 
whatever he could get out of it, up here to the junta. 

Senator Smiru. Have you any idea how much that aggregated? 

Mr. Ropinson. No; it would be hard to say exactly, but we did 
have a figure given on the trial of from $300 to $500 or more a month 
being taken at Tia Juana. Of course there is not very much traffic 
across there. 

$ k æ æ * k k 


Mr. Rosrnson. On that same point, in the supplying of arms and 
ammunition, there was a very illuminating incident. It was brought 
out during the testimony of a man named A. G. Rogers, a printer, 
who printed socialistic papers at that time in Los Angeles and who 
is now engaged in printing Socialist papers in San Diego and who 
was there during the I. W. W. free-speech campaign. He told how 
John Kenneth Turner, the author of Barbarous Mexico, gave him 
some money to go and buy a lot of old guns. I think they were con- 
demned United States Army Springfield rifles. The big dry-goods 
store of Hamburger had them and was evidently selling them as cozy- 
corner ornaments, and Turner had the idea that he wanted to get 
them, and he sent Rogers down there and Rogers bought them, some: 
thing like 50 of them, for $1.98 apiece. Those were sent down to 
nas California as equipment for the army of the Mexican Liberal 

arty. 

Senator SmitrH. Those were probably the guns that the ammuni- 
tion would not fit. 

Mr. Roprnson. That seems to me to show that they did not have 
any great source of supply, and it also shows the lavishness of their 
own contributions to the cause in Mexico. 

Senator Faux. I do not think these people over here had any par- 
ticular backing, but they were picking up subscriptions and calling 
on the Industrial Workers of the World and the radical, militant 
Socialists for help to establish a purely communistic commonwealth, 
and they declare in their manifesto against Madero and against 
anvone else for President of Mexico. 

Mr. McCormick. Right after Madero had been victorious they 
came out with a long article in El Regeneracion to the effect that they 
did not recognize Madero at all. 

Senator SmirH. Did they select that territory as the base of their 
propaganda because of its general chaotic condition ? 

a McCormick. I think that undoubtedly had something to do 
with it. 

Senator Fart. And, further, its geographical position. 

Mr. McCormicx. And the further fact that there was no Mexican 
army or navy to interfere with them. The Government once in a 
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while ran a gunboat up and down the coast to protect the former 
fishing concessions, but there was practically nobody on the penin- 
sula of Lower California to protect the Mexican interests, and never 
has been. 

Senator Farr. This literature which they were using in this par- 
ticular revolution is the same as that which Ricardo Flores Magon 
and his associates have been disseminating industriously in Mexico 
for a great many years. I think they had a paper in San Antonio 
at one time, but their headquarters were here and have been in St. 
Louis, Mo., where they published this paper. We received copies of 
practically the same manifestos at Cananea over four years ago. We 
found there they were calling for people to join the Socialist Party 
and to unite themselves with it. In fact, the Western Federation 
of Miners sent some men down there, and they asked them to co- 
operate. One of the Western Federation of Miners took part in the 
riots and was finally killed. These people were working all over 
Mexico, and the effect of their work has been very much more far- 
reaching than anyone would imagine. Then this revolution occurred 
in Mexico, with which they had nothing to do directly, so far as it 
was captained by Madero and Orozco. They took for their part 
Lower California, which they imagined could be more easily over- 
come, and where they thought they could go in and establish their 
government without any difficulty. That is the way I understand it. 

Senator SmırHu. Have you found any connection between any 
leading revolutionists in Mexico and these people? : 

Mr. Rosrnson. Not in the main part of Mexico. 

Senator Smiru. Or in any one of these States? 

Mr. Roninson. None except Bahan, Cal., and I was going to explain 
about what is going on there at the present time. 

We were on the question of the extent of their propaganda work 
throughout Mexico as well as throughout the United States. In the 
extradition case we obtained the statement of Ricardo Flores Magon, 
who, under the impression that he was safe in doing it, went upon 
the stand and explained how they were maintaining this army in 
Mexico. Later on in the trial of the case we made his statement 
Exhibit 1 and quoted Ricardo against himself, and in that statement 
he tells how the organization began in St. Louis—I think it was in 
about 1903 or 1904. It gives the officers. | 

I have a translation of it, as follows (in part) : 

49. To establish bonds of union with the Latin-American countries. 

50. Upon the Liberal Party becoming victorious the properties of the enrich- 
ened functionaries under the dictatorship shall be confiscated and the proceeds 
shall be applied to the compliance of the dispositions pertaining to lands, espe- 
cially to restitute the Yaquis, Mayas, and other tribes, communities, or indi- 
viduals, the lands which were taken away from them, and to the amortization 
of the national debt. 

51. The tirst national congress to function after the fall of the dictatorship 
shall annul all the modifications made to our constitution by the government of 
Porfirio Diaz; shall reform our “ Carta Magna ” as may be necessary to make 
this program effective, creating the necessary laws for this purpose; shall regu- 
late such articles of the constitution and other laws as may be required, and 
shall study all such questions as may be considered of interest for the country, 


whether announced in this program or not, strengthening the points berein set 
forth, especially with regard to Tabor and lands. 
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ESPECIAL CI.AUSE. 


52. It remains, on the part of the organizing committee of the Liberal Party, 
to notify the foreign Governments at the earliest possible moment and in the 
name of the party that the Mexican people do not want any more debts on 
the nation, and therefore they will not recognize any new debt which, under 
any form or pretext, the dictatorship may throw upon the nation, whether by 
contracting any new loans or by recognizing past obligations of no legal value, 

Reform, liberty, and justice. 

St. Louis, Mo., July 1, 1906.’ 

Rıcarpo Frores Macon, President. 
JUAN SARABIA, Vice President. 
ANTONIO I. VILLARREAL, Secretary. 
ENBIQUE FLORES Macon, Treasurer. 
Prof. Liprapo RIVERA, First Vocal. 
MANUEL SARABIA, Second Vocal. 


Senator Smirx. Do you find that there is sufficient strength to this 
movement which you have been describing for it to have been re- 
ee for that chaotic and revolutionary movement that exists in 

exico? . 

Mr. Rostnson. I think that undoubtedly the propagation of that 
bunch of ideas throughout practically all of Mexico for a number 
of years, most of it coming from the United States, has placed the 
Mexicans in such a state of mind, considering their mental develop- 
ment and the peculiar appeal of the one note that these propagandists 
constantly strike—of ease and personal profit—that undoubtedly the 
great mass of them will continue to revolt until they get to the point 
where there are a large enough class of intelligent people there to 
support a strong Government, or until some arrangement is made 
by which they divide up the land and go through a period when they 
realize that they can not hold on to it. 

Senator SmituH. Do you share that view, Mr. McCormick? 

Mr. McCormick. I think so. That is my opinion. 

Senator Fart. In connection with the question that Senator Smith 
has asked, I call attention to a translation into English of the mani- 
festo of this junta, a part of which reads as follows: 

The Mexican Liberal Party is not fighting to destroy the dictator, Porfirio 
Diaz, in order to put in his place a new tyrant. The Mexican Liberal Party is 
taking part in the actual insurrection with the deliberate and firm purpose 
of expropriating the land and the means of production and handing them over 
to the people; that is, to each and every one of the inhabitants of Mexico, with- 


out distinction of sex. This act we consider essential to open the gates for the 
effective emancipation of the Mexican people. 


Then it goes on to say: 


There is also another party in arms, the Antireelectionist Party, whose leader, 
Francesco I. Madero, is a millionaire, who has seen his fabulous fortune grow 
with the sweat and the tears of the peons of his haciendas. This party is fight- 
ing to make “effective ” the right to vote and to found, in short, a bourgeois 
republic Hike that of the United States. This purely political and capitalist 
party is, naturally, an enemy of the Mexican Liberal Party, because it sees in 
the activity of the Liberals a menace to the survival of the bourgeois republic, 
which guarantees to politicians, to seekers for jobs, to the rich, to all the aimbi- 
tious, to those who would like to live at the cost of the suffering and the slavery 
of the proletarian, the continuance of social inequality, the capitalist system, 
the division of the human family into two classes—that of the exploiters ard 
that of the exploited. 


_ Mr. McCormick. You notice that they do not hold up the Amer- 
ican Government as a model. 
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Senator Farr. They say that the Madero party is endeavorit.g to 
establish such a government as that of the United States, which they 
are absolutely against. 

Mr. McCormick. A statement was made in one copy of El Regen- 
eracion to the effect that Roosevelt, who was then President. was 
standing in with Diaz, protecting him, and that they would finish 
Diaz and then take care of Roosevelt afterwards. 

Senator Far. I have among my papers a letter from an American 
who was present at one of the Mormon colonies, stating that Salazar. 
who was just leaving Chihuahua, was going through the colonies on 
his way to Sonora, where he now is, and stating that he and Rojas 
and others were coming west for the reason that they were going 
to receive all the assistance they needed from the Socialists of the 
United States; that they were themselves Socialists, and that they 
would get all the assistance they needed over here; that there was 
going to be a socialistic revolution in the United States itself which 
would be contemporaneous with theirs. 

Mr. Rosrnson. It appears by this statement of Ricardo Flores 
Magon that the Mexican Liberal junta was organized in St. Louis 
on the 28th of September, 1905. In answer to the question, “ Who is 
helping you—what other men? ” he answered, “ My brother, Enrique, 
Juan Corabin, Antonio Villareal, Librado Rivera, Rosalio Busta- 
mente, and Manuel Serabia,” and he says: “ We agreed between our- 
selves, by suggestions received from some of our companions, that I 
should be the president of the junta, Juan Serabia vice president of 
it, Antonia I. Villareal secretary, and Enrique Flores Magon presi- 
dent. and Librado Rivera, Rosalio Bustamente, and Manuel Serabia 
members of the junta.” He was asked in his examination: 


How many divisions of men in the Mexican Army have you issued concessions 


to commanders? 

Answer. In Lower California or in all of the country? 

Question. AT] over the country. 

Answer. I don't remember how many. 

Question. In what States were those divisions? 

Answer. Sonora, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Tamaulipas, Sinaloa, Durango, San 
Luis Potosi, La Honda, Tlazeala, Vera Cruz, Yucatan, Tabasco, and Jalisco. 


Senator Farr. That was his statement in the extradition case of 


Pryce? eae l 
Mr. Rosinson. Yes. It served as Exhibit 1 in our prosecution of 


Magon and the others. 

Now, there is another matter that I think I ought to tell you about. 
There was a set of people whom their activities touched, whom I 
mentioned before, the Industrial Workers of the World. A great 
many of them have contributed to the cause, where they took up col- 
lections among themselves. Apparently they are an irresponsible 
lot of people, but they manage to gather small sums together and find 
money when they need it for their leaders, and a great number ot 
them went to Lower California. A number of them joined indi- 
vidually at Mexicali, and then quite a crowd of them went to Packard 
Station and formed a separate division under a man named Stanley, 
called Gen. Stanley. 

Senator Farr. Did they not go through Arizona? 

Mr. Rorsion. Yes; they went through Arizona from Calexico, 
and through to Mexicali, and then deserted or withdrew from the 
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main body, which was under Gen. Leyva and Berthold and Salinas 
at Mexicali. These three men and some others alternated in com- 
mand under instructions from the junta which designated who should 
be in command at Mexicali. This body of men, consisting of white 
men and negroes, many of them Industrial Workers of the World, 
went to Packard Station and formed a separate battalion. Later 
on that battalion was under the leadership of Rhys Pryce. He be- 
came known as Gen. Pryce, and he was in command at Tia Juana at 
the time of the first battle of Tia Juana. Later on a greater num- 
ber of the I. W. W. slipped over the line from San Diego. 

Senator SmitH. What was the date of that battle? 

Mr. Rossion. I think about the 8th or 9th of May, 1910, two years 
ago. 
oes Farr. That was fought in the Madero revolution against 

iaz? 
ao Rosson. Yes. I think it was along about the 8th or 9th of 

ay. 

Along toward the early or middle part of July of that same yezr 
there was another battle at Tia Juana, and in the meantime the 
I. W. W. had gathered a great force there and joined the army, and 
they chose a commander by ballot. The I. W. W. outvoted the fight- 
ing men, and put the so-called Gen. Jack Mosby, who was an I. W. W. 
and a ne’er-do-well, in command. He was a deserter from the United 
States Navy, and he told me he was a soldier of fortune by profes- 
dpa I think he learned his soldiering out of yellow-backed dime 
novels. 

Senator Farr. They deposed Pryce in favor of Mosby? 

Mr. Ropinson. Yes; and Pryce and several of the real fighting 
men withdrew and came over to the United States. 

Senator Smrru. Did they ally themselves with either Diaz or 
Madero? 

Mr. Rostrnson. No; they were distinctly under Magon. 

Senator SmirH. And they have no connection at all with either of 
the others? 

Mr. Ropinson. No; because by the time the second battle of Tia 
Juana took place Madero was in control, and his forces came up 
and fought these men and whipped them, and drove them out of 
Lower California. 

Mr. McCormick. In fact, it is the Madero government that has 
insisted on this vigorous prosecution that we have had here. 

Senator Fatt. They were against Diaz, but they refused to affiliate 
with Madero? 

Mr. Ropinson. They were against the Government. 

Senator Smitru. They had a propaganda of ideas of their own? 

Mr. Rorrnson. Yes. Then there was a great deal of activity of 
the I. W. W. back of them there, and that has continued since the 
cessation of actual fighting around San Diego right up to the present 
time. and the I. W. W. have cast languishing glances at Lower 
California, and in their ostensible fight for free speech, which the 
private communications of their own leaders have indicated to us 
was not a real free-speech fight at all, they have really been fighting 
to establish a center for some sort of a revolution—either to take 
place in this country, if an outbreak could be brought about through 
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the outcome of the Lawrence strike, and the troubles north in the 
lumber regions, and the troubles in San Diego—to break out in a 
general uprising of the unemployed and the laboring classes of the 
United States, or else they would make their own sally into Lower 
California and there establish a separate government of their own. 

With the defeat of this army at Tia Juana, the Mexican junta here 
had practically nothing left to fight with, and they were almost im- 
mediately arrested on this charge, on which we have recently con- 
victed them. | 

Senator Farr. Magon and how many others were convicted of a 
violation of the neutrality laws? 

Mr. Ropinson. Four altogether—the two Magons, Librado Rivera 
and Anselmo L. Figueroa. They were convicted in June, 1912, in 
the United States district court, on the charge of conspiracy to 
violate the neutrality law and were sentenced to 23 months each at 
McNeils Island. 

Mr. McCormick. There was another man indicted, but we were 
unable to apprehend him. He was Antonio de P. Araujo. He had 
served a term at Leavenworth Penitentiary upon a similar charge, 
and he was the secretary of the junta. He acted as collector of cus- 
toms at Tia Juana and other places wherever the opportunity of- 
fered, and he disappeared. He has lately been reported in Canada, 
and sometimes reported in various other parts of the continent; 
sometimes in this country; but we have not been able to get him. 

Mr. Rostnson. We have now got down to the point where the 
army of the Magons was defeated, and shortly before the date of 
their arrest, when there was a new general came into the field. His 
name is Tirzo or Tirza de la Toba. Tirza de la Toba received a 
commission as general from the Magons, and a letter was written to 
him, which we obtained, signed by R. Flores Magon, and I think 
it would be very valuable for your records. I have obtained the 
letter from our court files and will have to return it, but I can read 
it. This is the letter: 

‘Los ANGELES, CALIF., June 26, 1911. 
Esteemed companion Tosa: Greetings. 


I received your esteemed letter of the 23d instant. The companion wha 
brought it informed me of the situation in which you are in. We believe 
that the best thing you can do at this time is not to think of recovering Tia 
Juana, but to march toward the southern peninsula, where there are rich 
towns which can give us good food and in quantity. 

Your number is very small, but you ean raise people in your march toward 
the south, and when you arrive at Santa Rosalia you will have a large num- 
ber. Everything rests on the fact that you do not make an attack before you 
are of sufficient force. Keep yourselves out of sight as much as possible and 
only attack small forts. - 

In vour march to the south, tell the brother Indians that if they unite with 
us they will be given lands. Take everything necessary and invite the poor 
to supply themselves from the granaries and warehouses of the rich. Do not 
molest the poor; tell them that you are fighting for the benefit of the poor 
class. Invite the populace to take all they need from the stores and ware- 
houses; in this manner you will have all the poor people in your favor, who 
will see clearly that this fight is in their favor and against the landowners. 

Invite the laborers to possess themselves of the lands and work them = on 
their own account without recognizing the right of the rich. If the owners 
of the land wish to eat. let -fhem work as the poor do. The movement cof- 
tinues all over the country. The press of the United States is silent on all 
that oeeurs in the interior and in the south of Mexico and tries to cause the 
belief that there is only revolutionury activity in Lower California. But the 
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press in the City of Mexica speaks very clearly of the actuat situation of the 
country. Everywhere there are mutinies; everywhere the Madero forces are 
disgusted, because Madero does not wish to give land. They are separating 
in small groups and making companies of skirmishers whieh very soon will 
be quite strong. 

The important thing is not to fight superior forces for the present; and if 
you undertake the march by the south, we will hope that you will make a good 
war. 

The assembly is in a desperate condition financially at this time. Un- 
fortunately, Pryce has not sent money to this city for the support of the 
revolution, and, as you know, he went with the funds. If it were not for 
this, we would aid the assembly. However, you can secure protection so 
that you will lack nothing. 

Do not be discouraged. We hope that soon we will have the news that 
you have captured a place of importance. You are a very small number, but 
on your road you can go raising fights until you reach Santa Rosalia, which 
is the most important place. 

I am your esteemed companion in social revolution, 

R. Frores Macon, 

I neglected to say that the members of the Junta were arrested. 
I went in liberty under caution, however. They want to take the 
rest of the companies, but the persecutions are of no importance 
to us as long as there are always brave companions who are ready 
to continue the fight. 

That is the translation of his letter to de la Toba. 

De la Toba went into the mountains along the border of the neigh- 
Lorhood of El Campo, and has been dodging back and forth across 
the line. Sometimes he has been reported in the neighborhood of El 
Cajon, San Diego County, Calif., and at other times has been reported 
as bavas gone back across the Mexican line. Recently we have been 
informed that the forces of de la Toba, which were originally only 
about a dozen or so more men, have increased to somewhere between 
100 and 200 men. Within a month an arrest was made and a prose- 
cution started in our office on a charge against seven men of con- 
spiracy to violate the joint resolution of Congress passed on March 
14, 1912, and the President’s proclamation following that joint reso- 
lution, forbidding the exportation of arms and ammunition to 
Mexico. 

These seven men were apprehended in the neighborhood of El 
Cajon, near the city of San Diego, with rifles and ammunition and 
several empty dynamite-bomb cases in their possession. The bomb 
cases were pipes fixed and formed for use as dynamite bombs, with a 
place for a fuse, but not loaded with dynamite. These men were 
traveling toward the Mexican line under pretense of being engineers 
and surveyors. But on their way they stopped and saw a Mexican 
who has always been known to us to be pretty closely associated with 
these revolutionary movements and who lives at El Cajon, and he 
furnished them with a map of the water holes in that vicinity, and 
one of their number has confessed that they were on their way to meet 
de la Toba, and that this map was given to them so that they could 
subsist while they were hunting for de la Toba. 

Senator Farr. Did that map show the water holes in Mexico? 

Mr. Roprnson. Yes; along the border and in Mexico. Also it 
showed the small towns along there, and the settlements, houses, and 
SO on. 

I have stated about the situation that we have here. I think that 
covers pretty nearly all of it. The paper El Regeneracion still lives 
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and is being published. We still have the propagandist who stand 
in the plaza or in the street and preach on antipatriotism and the 
folly of obeying law. 

Mr. McCormick. Did you tell the committee about the demonstra- 
tion that took place the other day? 

Mr. Ropinson. No; I did not tell them that. 

Mr. McCormick. I think you ought to tell them that, because they 
want to know about the action of any corporation or association in 
America in connection with the revolution. The I. W. W.’s were 
responsible for that demonstration which occurred at the time of the 
sentence. In view of the sentence, and what occurred during the 
trial, connecting the two propositions together; I wish you would 
tell them about 1. 

Mr. Rosinson. During the trial of the Magon case, which lasted 
about three weeks, the court room, or that part of it set aside for 
spectators, was constantly filled at first by followers of the Mexican 
Liberal Party. 

Senator Farı. Principally Mexicans? 

Mr. Rosrnson. Mostly Mexicans. In fact, at first they apparently 
were all Mexicans, the men and women alike wearing the red badge 
of the Mexican Liberal Party in the court room. Every morning as 
we began the trial we would turn around toward the back of the 
room and face a solid phalanx of the wearers of the red. 

As the trial progressed, the corridors in the morning and at the 
noon intermission, and as we came out in the afternoon, became more 
and more crowded, and known members of the I. W. W. were seen 
mingling with the crowd—numerous men who were identified by our 
officers and investigators as having participated in the rioting at San 
Diego. Some of them were men who had been in Lower California 
in the revolution, and one whom I personally recognized was a mem- 
ber of the gang that was ened here for an attempt to dynamite 
the Hall of Records, and among them were more dangerous labor 
union agitators, the “ wrecking crew ” of the labor union gang here 
in Los Angeles. The I. W. W.’s and the labor union men became 
more and more numerous, and toward the end of the trial they just 
about equally balanced the Mexicans who were in the court room and 
in the nor 


Ex Paso, Tex., Tuesday, October 8, 1912. 
The committee met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Present: Senator Fall. 


STATEMENT OF BRAULIO HERNANDEZ. 


Authoritatively and in unmistakable terms I state the following: 

The political campaign against Gen. Diaz was expensed by the 
leader and the Vazquez Gomez brothers, but in Chihuahua we did the 
campaigning without their aid. 

From Mr. Madero we got only $100 for stock sold to him by the 
printing company, publisher of The Cry of the People, official organ 
of the party in the State of Chihuahua. 

In October, 1910, I went to San Antonio to tell the leader that if 
he was not going to proclaim the war that we would. He gave me 
$100 to start the revolution. 
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The money that I left to my family when we went to the front 
($100) was from a collection that Mr. Abraham Gonzalez had raised 
in Chihuahua from among some wealthy men. Said collection 
amounted to not over $400, $200 being from Don Alberto Madero, 
who, after having promised that help, had to be hunted up all 
around for four days to collect the money. 

In November, the 14th, Alfonso Madero sent to Mr. Perfecto Lome- 
lin the amount of $2,500, plus $1,600 two days afterwards. 

The 20th of the last-named month I received from Mr. Alfonso 
Madero’s hands $1,800. I had to wait four days for the money, 
which was sent from New York. I knew, for about that time that 
Alfonso had to pawn his ring to send a party away with a message. 

In January, the first week, Mr. Gonzalez obtained a few hundred 
dollars from the Maderos, but very soon we were again in dire need, 
and Jose de la Luz Sota went to see Madero, sr., to plead for some 
money ; succeeding in moving his heart; he gave $2,000. 

Mr. Gonzalez again wrote to the leader, and he sent us $200. That 
we did not dare to use, because he said that they were of his particular 
and private expenses. 

When the leader came to El Paso from Dallas he had to exchange 
one of two golden pieces that his mother had presented him as a 
memento when he undertook to enter into Mexico at the beginning 
of the revolution. 

The provisional President and his brother were hidden in my 
home here in El Paso during 22 days. The treasurer of the junta 
gave me only $10 for the maintenance of my illustrious guests. When 
. they left, Raul promised my wife to send her, “ when their fortune 
would turn,” the money to pay their wash bill. Undoubtedly their 
fortune has not changed yet, neither mine, as Gustavo Madero has 
refused to pay me a bill owed ever since November 4, 1910. 

The provisional governor of Chihuahua, to cross the line into 
Mexico (with Mr. Madero), borrowed from a friend $30; of them, 
$5 were for me. 

When Lic. Gonzalez Garza, at present governor of the federal dis- 
trict, came to take my place as chief of the junta, as the Maderos saw 
the possibilities of a near triumph, Gustavo opened a little more the 
purse, but I am sure that he never sent him, altogether, $10,000. The 
salary of $60 was assigned tome. From it once I used $35 to pay for 
some balls I ordered to have made for the “ blue whistler.” For three 
or four days I refused to attend to the junta in order to compel 
Garza to pay me back the money employed in the balls. 

I believe that the 20th of January the insurrectos under Orozco 
received the first remittance of cartridges from the junta, and he 
could not get any more for quite a period of time. 

The Maderos had brought to Barnes from New York $50,000 worth 
of ammunition, and very often Gustavo was unable to send some 
because he lacked the money to pay the express or freight of the 
cargo. 

he firm “Shelton & Payne Arms Co.,” of this city, were handling 
for us the arms and ammunition sent by Gustavo: thev did not charge 
any commission, and even several times lent us the money to pay 
the express or the freight bills. I wish to add herewith that Mr. 
Payne could not, long after the triumph of the Madero family, obtain 
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permission to cross the border line with his shotgun in a hunting 
expedition. That may be strange, but not so much as this: The 
Madero government has not yet paid the rent of the rooms that the 
“ Confidential agency of the national revolutionary government” 
had in the Caples Building of El Paso. 

During the armistices in Juarez the insurrectos under Madero 
were fed with voluntary contributions afforded by Messrs. Fran- 
cesco Madero, sr., Thomas Braniff, and Ernesto Madero, the uncle 
of the leader, and who, as minister of finances under de la Barra, 
paid Gustavo over $300,000 for the expenses of the revolution. 

The only foreign help—material assistance to the revolution—I 
received arms and cartridges worth $450. 

The truth of God is that the revolution was fought with the ab- 
negation and hunger of the Mexicans, with no more. 

nited States Senators: The error which has its gala day before 
it is ripe for destruction, is now tottering to fall headlong to its 
doom. Orozco is now either hidden in American territory or seek- 
ing, with a handful of insurrectos, refuge in the mountains; his 
fiilofobia scared away his followers. Darkness represents evil, and 
Lic. Robelo is the worthy representative of the multitraitor Orozco, 
but not of the revolution. 

Señor Didapp, who has been pretending to represent in Washing- 
ton and Vasquistas, must necessarily be known already in that city 
as an impure liar, an insane sower of darnel. 

Peace, peace! The first step to have it is the recognition of bel- 
ligerent rights to the revolution. 

Bravutio HERNANDEZ. 

Ex Paso, TEx., September 22, 1912. 


TESTIMONY OF SHERBURNE G. HOPKINS. 


Sherburne G. Hopkins, being first duly sworn by the chairman, 
testified as follows: 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Hopkins, the resolution under which this 
inquiry is being conducted provides that we are authorized and 
directed to inquire, investigate, ascertain, and report whether any 
persons, associations, or corporations, domiciled in or owing alle- 
giance to the United States, have heretofore been or are now engaged 
in fomenting, inciting, encouraging, or financing rebellion, insur- 
rection, or other flagrant disorder in Mexico against the lawful, 
organized Government of that country. 

fr. Hopkins. I am familiar with the resolution. 

Senator Smiru. You reside in Washington? 

Mr. Horxtns. Washington, D. C. 

Senator SMITH. And have an office in the Hibbs Building? 

Mr. Horxtns. Yes. 

Senator Smit. What is your business? 

Mr. Horxrns. Lawyer. 

Senator Smiru. How old are you? 

Mr. Hopxtys. Forty-five. ; 

ee SmitH. How long have you been engaged in the practice 
of law? i 

Mr. Horxins. Since I was 21 years of age. 
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Senator Smitu. In your capacity as a lawyer have you found it 
hecessary or convenient to become familiar with the affairs of the 
Mexican Republic? 

Mr. Hopxrins. Yes, sir; I have. 

Senator SmitH. For how long a time have you been familair with 
Mexican affairs? 

Mr. Hopkins. About 15 years. 

Senator Smirn. In what manner were you brought in contact 
with Mexican affairs, especially ? 

Mr. Hopxtns. I have been concerned since my boyhood with affairs 
in Latin America, and in this connection became familiar with the 
affairs of Mexico. 

Senator Smitn. Did you have occasion to visit Mexico during the 
so-called Madero revolution against Diaz? 

Mr. Hopxins. No, sir. 

Senator Smiru. Or after? 

Mr. Horxrins. Yes. 

Senator Smirx. How soon after? 

Mr. Hopkins. The 1st of June, 1911, after the fall of Juarez. 

Senator Smıru. Immediately after the fall of Juarez? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator SmrrH. What was the occasion of your going there? 

Mr. Hopkins. I was called there. | 

Senator SmitH. By whom? 

Mr. Hopkins. By representatives of Mr. Francisco I. Madero. 

Senator SmirH. The revolutionary leader who afterwards became 
President of Mexico? 

Mr. Horxrns. Yes. 

Senator SsrrH. By whom were you summoned? 

Mr. Horxins. My recollection is that I was summoned by Gus- 
tavo Madero, the brother of the President, or by Juan Sanchez 
Azcona, his secretary. 

Senator Smiru. Did Gustavo Madero afterwards become secretary 
of the treasury ? 

Mr. Hopkins. No, sir; Gustavo Madero has never held public 
office. Ernesto Madero is minister of finance. He is an uncle of the 
President. 

Senator SaitH. Do you know him? 

Mr. Horxtns. Yes; I know him very well. 

a aes SmirH. What was their purpose in summoning you 
there ? 

Mr. Horxrns. To confer with me relative I should say to the set- 
tlement of certain affairs. 

Senator Smiru. Pecuniary affairs? 

Mr. Hopkins. There were a great many claims outstanding and 
a great many obligations which had been incurred, some of which I 
was familiar with, and I presume they desired to consult with me 
for that reason. 

Senator SmirH. What part of the financial affairs of Mexico were 
you familiar with? : 

Mr. Horkrns. I was familiar with railroad affairs. 

Senator Smita. What railroad? 

Mr. Horxins. The Nacional Railways of Mexico. 

Senator SsaituH. By whom were the national railways owned? 
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Mr. Horxins. By the Mexican Government. 

Senator SmitH. Did they call you there for that purpose? 

Mr. Hopkins. That was possibly one of the purposes. 

Senator SmirH. What else? 

Mr. Hopkins. They desired to consult me, as I recall, relative to 
certain claims. 

Senator Smiru. Did they consult you regarding any loans? 

Mr. Hopkins. No, sir; not at that time. 

Senator SmirH. Did they afterwards? 

Mr. Horxrns. I was interrogated on the subject. 

Senator SmirH. By whom? 

Mr. Horxrns. By Mr. Francisco I. Madero and Gustavo Madero. 

Senator SMITH. To what effect? 

Mr. Hopkins. Relative to the best manner of placing loans. 

Senator McCumner. That was after he became President? 

Mr. Horxrns. No, sir. 

Senator SmIıTH. A few months intervened between the fall of 
Juarez and his assumption of the Presidency. In fact, he had indi- 
cated a disposition to permit Diaz to remain, even after his election, 
had he not, some weeks? 

Mr. Horxrns. No, sir; but I can explain if you desire. 

Senator SMITH. Go right along and explain it in your own way. 

Mr. Horxrns. Do you wish me to explain it under oath? 

Senator SMITH. Yes. I want to make this record complete. 

Mr. Hopkins. When President Diaz manifested his purposes to 
leave Mexico—— 

Senator SmirH. Give that time, if you can. 

Mr. Horxtns. That was in May, 1911; he thereupon summoned 
Francisco de la Barra, then ambassador of Mexico at this Capital——. 

Senator SmirH. Washington? 

Mr. Hopkins. Washington; and appointed him minister of foreign 
relations. 

Senator McCumser. Who did that? 

Mr. Horxrns. President Diaz, in order that upon his retirement or 
resignation from the presidency de la Barra might succeed him, ap- 
pointed him minister of foreign relations, and, as provided by the 
constitution, the latter succeeded him in the executive chair. 

Senator SMITH. Pending the election ? 

Mr. Horxrns. As President ad interim. That was agreed to by 
Mr. Madero. De la Barra succeeded President Diaz and was pro- 
visional President on the arrival of Mr. Madero at the capital. 
Meantime, Mr. de la Barra, recognizing the new order of things and 
the demands of the public, appointed a cabinet, a majority of whom 
were Maderistas, or in favor of the principles advocated by Mr. 
Madero. Among those was Mr. Ernesto Madero, a graduate of an 
American college, a banker of Monterey, and a large property owner, 
who was, as I have said, an uncle of the President, and who was made 
minister of finance. I should describe him as the strong man of that 
cabinet. 

Senator Smita. When you speak of him as uncle of the President, 
you mean an uncle of Madero? 

Mr. Horkryns. An uncle of Madero. That was the situation down 
to the time when Mr. Madero was elected and inaugurated. That 
was the form of government at the time. 
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Senator SMITH. You have spoken of Gustavo Madero. 

Mr. Horxrns. Yes. 

Senator SMITH. Where did you first know him? 

Mr. Hopkins. In Washington, D. C. 

Senator SMITH. Had he been living in this country ? 

Mr. Horxins. No, sir. 

Senator SmirH. Temporarily? 

Mr. Horxins. He had lived in this country; yes. He had been 
partly educated here, and had been living in exile in San Antonio, 

ex., with his father, Francisco Madero. 

Senator Saarx. Did you have frequent occasion to meet him here? 

Mr. Hopxrns. He came here to consult with me, I believe, the 
latter part of October, 1910. 

Senator SmitH. Do you know at whose instance? 

Mr. Horxins. I can not say. 

Senator SMITH. Do you mean you do not remember ? 

Mr. Horxrns. I do not know. I do not recall, but I presume it 
was at the instance of some of the leading members of the revolu- 
tionary party. 

Senator Smirn. Did you have anything to do with him prior to 
the fall of Juarez? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. How long prior? 

Mr. Horxrns. Continuously. 

Senator SmitrH. During the revolution? 

Mr. Hopxrns. Almost daily. 

Senator Smiru. And did he make his headquarters here at that 
time ? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes; here and in San Antonio. 

Senator SsiirH. When did you visit Mexico City after the fall of 
Juarez ? 

Mr. Horxtns. The first part of June. 

Senator SmirH. You went for the purpose of conferring with 
those people ? 

Mr. Horxins. Yes. . 

Senator SmitH. Did you go at the instance of any American 
client ? 

Mr. Hopxtns. No, sir. 

Senator Hircucocx. You spoke of being consulted about claims, 
but you did not state against whom the claims were or in whose 
favor. 

Mr. Horxtns. As I understand it, those claims related to obliga- 
tions incurred by the revolutionary group—not claims against the 
Mexican Government 
` Senator SMITH. Just tell the committee what those claims were, 
and who held them, as far as you are able to do so. 

Mr. Horxins. They were pecuniary claims arising out of services 
rendered and matters of that sort. 

Senator Smita. Money loaned? 

Mr. Hopkins. No; there was no money loaned. 

Senator McCumner. Materials furnished ? 

Mr. Horxins. No, sir; there were no materials furnished. 

Senator SmirH. What kind of services? 
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Mr. Horxrns. Secret services, for instance. There was a very 
large item outstanding for secret service. 

Senator Smiru. Did you advise with Madero and his associates 
there regarding those matters? . 

Mr. Horxins. I advised with Gustavo Madero and others; yes, sir. 

Senator SmitH. With the present President ? 

Mr. Horxins. No, sir; I did not advise with him in regard to those 
matters. 

Senator SmirH. With his private secretary ? 

Mr. Horxins. Not with regard to those matters. 

Senator SmitH. With regard to any matters? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator SmitH. What? 

Mr. Horxrns. Railroad matters. 

Senator Smitru. Concerning any other than the Nacional Rail- 
ways? 

Mr. Horxins. No, sir. 

Senator Hircucock. I should like to have the nature of those 
claims made a little clearer. Were you retained on behalf of the 
claimants? 

Mr. Horxtns. No, sir. | 

SMe Sarr. You were consulted on behalf of the Madero fac- 
tion? 

Mr. Horxrns. To be frank, I was the legal adviser of the revolu- 
tionary party in Washington. 

Senator SmırH. For how long a period? 

Mr. Horxtns. From the beginning until the end. 

Senator Suita. Can you explain why they desired to consult you 
concerning claims for service? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes, sir: because I had charge of their secret service. 

Senator Smirx. Did you employ the men? 

Mr. Horkins. Yes. sir. 

Senator Smirn. In that capacity were you thrown in contact with 
Mr. Sommerfeld at all? 

Mr. TWorkinxs. I know Mr. Sommerfeld, but I never saw him until 
after the revolution. 

Senator McCumper. Who is he? 

Senator Smiru. He is the personal representative of President 
Madero, with his headquarters at El Paso, Tex. Mr. Hopkins, you 
say you were their principal counsel here? 

Mr. TWorxtys. Yes. 

Senator Swarm. And they came to you with all matters that con- 
cerned that Republic? 

Mr. HlopKitns. Yes, sir: all matters that pertained to the revolu- 
tion and in connection with which my services were deemed essene 
tial. 

r Senator SmirH. You were also the counsel of the Standard Oil 

'o.? 

Mr. Horxtns. I never was and am not now, sir. 

Senator Samiti. You have been? 

Mr. Horxins. No, sir. 

Senator SmITH. And never have been in their employ? 

Mr. Horxrns. Never. 
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Senator Smitu. Or of the Waters-Pierce Co.? 
Mr. Hopxins. I have had relations with the Waters-Pierce Co.; 
es, SIF. 

i Senator SMITH. Are you their counsel now ? 

Mr. Horxins. No, sir. 

Senator SmitH. What relation have you had with them? 

Mr. Horxins. I was once employed by the Waters-Pierce Co. to 
get evidence against the Standard Oil Co. in Mexico. 

Senator SmitH. At what time? 

Mr. Hopkins. In January, 1912, and thereafter. 

Senator Smiru. At any time prior to that? 

Mr. Hopkins. Do you mean in Mexico or the United States? 

Senator Smitu. Either. 

Mr. Horxrns. Yes. 

Senator SmitH. How long prior? 

Mr. Hopkins. I think about six months on one occasion. 

Senator Smıru. Did you at any time make any attempt to get any 
concessions from the Mexican Cosmin for the Waters-Pierce 
people ? 

Mr. Hopxrins. Never. 

Senator Smitru. Did you obtain any personal concessions from the 
Mexican Government ? 

Mr. Horxins. Never. I am not interested in any concession. 1] 
never applied for a concession, have never owned any, have never 
had the slightest interest in one in my life. 

Senator Smitu. Was there any attempt made to get any oil con- 
cession down there by you? 

Mr. Horxrns. Never. 

Senator Hircucock. Do I understand vou to say that the Waters- 
Pierce Oil Co. had not attempted to get any concession ? 

Mr. Hopkins. Never. The Waters-Pierce Oil Co. has never asked 
for any concession that I am aware of, and I have understood it to be 
a fact that the Waters-Perce Oil Co. has never owned a concession, 
and it is inclined to be proud of that fact. 

Senator Hircucock. Have they any interests in Mexico? 

Mr. Hopkins. Very large interests. 

Senator Hircucock. What is the nature of their interests? 

Mr. Horkrns. Oil interests. 

Senator Hitcucockx. Oil lands? 

Mr. Horxrns. No, sir; refineries only and distributing facilities. 

Senator I[ircucocx. Could they operate advantageously: without 
having any special privileges from the Mexican Government? 

Mr. Horxtns. Yes; just the same as they could here. 

Senator Hircucocx. Had they any interest in the revolution ? 

Mr. Horxrns. Absolutely none. 

Senator Hircucock. Had they any interest against it? 

Mr. Hopkins. Absolutely none. They remained absolutely neutral. 

Senator Hircucock. Were their properties affected by the revolu- 
tion $ 

Mr. Horkrns. I know that they suffered a great loss in profits by 
the revolution. 

Senator Hircucock. From the operations of the revolutionists? 
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Mr. Hopkins. From the general stagnation in business, I presume. 
I never heard that thev suffered any loss at the hands of the revolu- 
tionists. To make matters perfectly clear I should state that I had 
no relations with the Waters-Pierce Oil Co. during the revolution, 
knew nobody connected with the company, and I can further assert 
that the Waters-Pierce Oil Co. had no relation whatsoever to the 
events that took place during the years 1910 and 1911. 

Senator Hitcucock. How can you state that without having had 
any relations with them at that time? 

Mr. Horxins. My relations with the revolutionary party were so 
close that I think I can afħrm that as a fact. 

Senator Saito. Mr. Hopkins, do you know whether the Official 
Diary of Mexico, along in July, 1910, contained an announcement 
that important concessions had been made to Sherburne G. Hopkins 
by the Government of Mexico? 

Mr. Horxins. No, sir; I do not. I do not believe it. In. fact, I 
know that no such an announcement exists. 

Senator SmirH. If the Official Diary does show that fact, would it 
be true or untrue? 

Mr. Horxins. Absolutely untrue. It would be a very simple mat- 
ter to verify that. The copies of that publication can be found at the 
office of the Pan American Union. 

Senator Suiru. Do you know anything about steps being taken to 
dissolve the company la Aguila Mexicana? | 

Mr. Horxinxs. I presume you refer to El Aguila Oil Co. (The 
Eagle Oil Co.), owned by Lord Cowdray. 

Senator SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. Horkxins. No, sir; I do not. I never heard of any dissolution 
or other proceedings. 

Senator Smitu. Did you have any part in that? 

Mr. Hopkins. I tried to make it as hot as I could for Lord Cow- 
dray and the Eagle Oil Co. 

Senator SmitH. Why? 

Mr. Horxins. Because I thought they were dishonest; that they 
had previously debauched officials of the Mexican Government; and 
I had proof of it. 

Senator Smirnu. Was that the concern of which Mr. Pearson was 
the head? 

Mr. Horkiys. Sir Weetman Pearson, afterwards Lord Cowdray, 
was at the head of it; yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. Were you, or was anybody representing you, paid 
any money by the Mexican Government through either of the Ma- 
deros for the purpose of discharging the obligations of a loan ? 

Mr. Horxins. No, sir. 

Senator SMITH. A loan to the revolutionary leaders? 

Mr. Horxtns. No, sir. 

Senator SMITH. At the time you were in Mexico did you go there 
for the purpose of making a settlement of any loan? 

Mr. Horxins. No, sir. 

Senator SMITH. Did you at any time represent Speyer & Co., of 
New York? 

Mr. Horxtns. No, sir. Speyer & Co. are friends of mine, but I 
never represented them. 
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Senator SmirH. You never were their counsel ? 

Mr. Hopxins. No, sir. Pardon me one moment, Senator. I should 
not say that. In one instance I represented Speyer & Co. indirectly 
In cou neen with a transaction which had no relation to Mexico 
at all. 

Senator Smirn. To what did that relate? | 

Mr. Horxins. That related to the funding of the debt of Nica- 
ragua. I said “indirectly.” I did not represent them directly, but 
because they were associated with some other bankers for whom my 
firm were counsel. I never represented Speyer & Co., in Mexico 
either directly or indirectly. 

Senator SmirH. Do you know of the repayment by the Mexican 
Government to Mr. Madero of revolutionary expenses aggregating 
upward of $600,000 shortly after the Madero government assumed 
authority in Mexico? 

Mr. Horxrns. I understand that the de la Barra government re- 
imbursed Gustavo Madero for advances made by hin in a sum 
amounting to $600,000, more or less, Mexican currency, which would 
amount to about $300,000 American currency. 

Senator Smira. Did you have any part in that transaction ? 

Mr. Hopxins. No, sir. 

Senator SmirH. And you got none of the money? 

Mr. Horxins. I do not know whether I was compensated out of 
those funds or not. 

Senator Smrru. What is your best impression about it? 

Mr. Horxins. Well, to be frank, I believe that I was. 

Senator Smirg. To what extent? 

Mr. Hopkins. I was paid a fee of $50,000. 

Senator Smrru. Mexican money or American money? 

Mr. Horxins. American money; which covered the expenses I had 
incurred by their authority from November 1, 1910, to June 1, 1911. 

Senator SmırH. About eight months? 

Mr. Hopxrins. Yes. 

Senator Smirn. During that time did you assist the Government 
42 any representative of the Government of Mexico in placing any 
oans { , 

Mr. Horxins. I presume you refer to the period following the fall 
of Juarez? 

Senator Smitu. I do. 

Mr. Hopkins. I did not. 

Senator Smiru. Did you after that time? 

‘Mr. Horgıns. No, sir. 

Senator SmirH. Have you at any time? 

Mr. Horxrns. No, sir. 

Senator Smirn. Are you cognizant of any money having been 
loaned by American companies, corporations, or individuals to Mr. 
Madero or either of his brothers, or any of his family, for revolu- 
tionary purposes by Americans, companies or corporations? 

Mr. Hopniee. I know of no such loans. 

Senator Smrrn. Have you heard of any? 

Mr, Horxtns. No. I think if such loans had been made I would 
have known of them. 

Senator SmitH. Would they have been apt to have been made by 
you? 
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Mr. Horxins. I would have at least been consulted with regard to 
the matter, I am sure. 

Senator SMITH. You must have done something to have gotten 
this large fee of $50,000 American money for eight months’ services. 
What did you do? 

Mr. Hopkins. As I said, I was the legal adviser of the revolu- 
tionary party in Washington. I spent the most of my time for eight 
months in giving them the best advice I knew how to give in regard 
to the best manner of deposing the Diaz government. 

Senator SMITH. At whose instance did you give that advice? 

Mr. Hopkins. At the instance of Gustavo Madero, who came to 
me first. He was followed by others. 

Senator Smitu. Did you during this employment have anything to 
do with or come in contact with Mr. Limantour? 

Mr. Horxrns. No, sir. 

Senator SMITH. And you want the committee to understand that 
you were not acting in a dual capacity at that time—I do not want 
to use this term disrespectfully—as a go-between between certain 
financial interests in the United States and their people? 

Mr. Horxins. Absolutely not. 

Senator Boran. The way that question is asked and the answer 
made you are asked if you want the committee to understand that 
you were not acting in a dual capacity, and you said absolutely not. 

Mr. Horxins. I absolutely did not act in such capacity. I thank 
you, Senator, for the suggestion. 

Senator HitcHcock. Can you explain what sort of legal advice a 
revolutionary party needs, when they have a revolution in progress $ 

Mr. Horxrns. Yes, They need, first, to keep clear of the neutral- 
ity laws. To give you another idea, as a mere incident among a 
thousand others. In the first part of November Mr. Sanchez Azcona, 
whom I regard as one of the most cultured gentlemen in Mexico, 
who had been with Mr. Madero as a political lieutenant and after- 
wards as his private secretary, and now, by the way, chairman of the 
committee on foreign relations of the Mexican House of Represen- 
tatives, was at a luncheon in this city at a hotel with Gustavo 
Madero and Mr. Ernesto Fernandez, who is now the Mexican minis- 
ter to Honduras, when Mr. Azcona was suddenly arrested by a 
detective assioned to duty with the United States attorney for this 
district, was taken before the local courts and, at the request of the 
Diaz government, held for extradition. After the lapse of 40 days, 
during which he was held in confinement, because in extradition 
O 5 the courts will not admit to bail, he found out that the 

exican Government charged him with embezzlement of $100, more 
or less, while managing editor of the paper called the Diario, the 
crime being alleged to have taken place six years before. He was, 
at the request of the Mexcan Government, held 15 days longer, when 
the latter filed the necessary evidence and documents, which were 
rather voluminous and all in Spanish. It became the duty of m 
firm to get that man out. To make a long story short, we succeeded. 
He was immediately discharged by Chief Justice Clabaugh upon a 
proper showing. ‘There was a peculiar political significance at- 
tached to this case. 

Senator Hircucock. What interest had the revolutionary party 
in getting Mr. Azcona out of jail? 
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Mr. Horxins. Because he was the secretary of the mission to 
Washington and was one of the leaders of the revolutionary party. 

Senator Hircucock. Engaged in assisting the revolutionary party 
in the United States? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes; he was one of the leaders of the revolutionary 
party, and the Diaz government, to use a common phrase, simply 
framed up these charges against him, and for some reason conceived 
that they had sufficient pull with this Government to obtain custody 
of that man, whom they wanted very badly. 

Senator McCumber. tn what way was this man assisting the revo. 
lutionary movement here? 

Mr. Horpxins. He was one of the committee. 

Senator McCumper. In what way was he assisting? 

Mr. Hopkins. He was, I suppose, in correspondence with his 
friends in San Antonio and along the frontier and elsewhere, and 
with his friends in Mexico, endeavoring by this means or by per- 
sonal contact with the people whom Ve would meet—influential 
people whom he met here and in New York and other places-—to 
convince them of the uprightness cf the revolutionary cause, and 
so forth. 

Senator McCumber. How would that affect them, just merely con- 
vincing them of the uprightness of the cause? 

Mr. Horxins. To awaken public sentiment by explaining the 
truth. 

Senator McCumser. And back of the public sentiment, to get any- 
thing in the shape of assistance, financial or otherwise? 

Mr. Horkrns. No, sir; there was no attempt made to get assistance 
at that time. 

Senator McCumser. He was here simply to create public senti- . 
ment ? 

Mr. Horxrns. Simply to create public sentiment and to expose 
the shortcomings of the old Government. 

Senator McCumber. And that was what you referred to when you 
sav that he was here to assist? 

Mr. Horxrns. Yes. 

Senator Hrrcucockx. And your legal services were employed for 
the purpose of protecting those revolutionary agents in this country 
who were engaged in that way. 

Mr. Hopkins. In protecting them, among other things, and guid- 
ing them as far as I could in a modest way. 

Senator Smiru. Where were you paid this $50,000 ? 

Mr. Hopxtins. In Mexico City. 

Senator SsirH. Did you go thers for that purpose? 

Mr. Horxrns. No, sir. 

Senator Suir. Your visit was coincident with the payment of 
this money, was it not? 

Mr. Hopxins. Yes. | 

Senator SMITH. And of the $300,000 American money that was 
paid over by the Mexican Government to Gustavo Madero you got 
$50.000? 

Mr. Horxıns. Yes. 

Senator SmitH. Do you know what became of the balance of it? 

Mr. Hopkins. No, sir. 
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Senator Smiru. Have you any idea? 

Mr. Horxins. No, sir. 

Senator Smitu. Was any of it turned over to you for delivery to 
certain aks in the United States? 

Mr. Horxins. No, sir. 

Senator SMITH. Companies or corporations? 

Mr. Horxins. No, sir. 

Senator SMITH. And you did not return with any money, or draft, 
or other evidence of credit, for the purpose of making a delivery o 
that kind? 

Mr. Horkins. No, sir. 

Senator Hırcucock. Have you any knowledge where Madero and 
his friends and supporters borrowed the necessary money ? 

Mr. Horkins. I do not think they borrowed it. I think they had it. 

Senator Hitcnucock. They did not have the money to pay you 
until they secured it from the Mexican Government, evidently. 

Mr. Horxins. They had advanced huge sums out of their own 
pockets, of which I have personal knowledge. I would not have 
thought of even suggesting that they should pay me, or even reim- 
burse for my expenses, until the cause in which they were engaged 
had resulted successfully. 

Senator SMITH. As a matter of fact Mr. Hopkins, suits had been 
begun against the Maderos, and their banking and other interests 
were seriously jeopardized. 

Mr. Hopxins. Ti Mexico? 

Senator SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. Hopkins. I know all about that; yes, sir. 

Senator SMITH. So that they were not in good financial condition! 

Mr. Hopkins. I know what you mean, but there are other things to 
be taken into consideration in connection with those suits, because 
they simply represented the purpose of the Diaz government, which 
was trying to ruin them and to ruin their credit. 

Senator Smiru. You considered yourself against Mr. Diaz? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator Smitu. You represented the revolutionary party here? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator Smirnu. I want to ask you again whether any officer, di- 
rector, stockholder, or other person identified with the Standard Oil 
Co. or any of its constituent companies, or with the Waters-Pierce 
Co. or any of its constituent companies, at any time, through you or 
to vour knowledge, advanced any money to the Madero people, or 
anvone representing them, for revolutionary or other purposes in 
Mexico? 

Mr. Worxtns. Most decidedly, no. 

Senator Smirn. You were frequently in consultation with Mr. 
Madero in New York. were you not? 

Mr. Horxıxs. Which one? 

Senator Smirnu. Was it Ernesto? 

Mr. Horxins. No, sir; Ernesto was and is the minister of finance, 
as I have already explained. 

Senator Smiru. Gustavo? 

Mr. Horxtns. Gustavo and his father, Francisco. 

Senator SMITH. And where did you make your headquarters over 
there? 
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Mr. Horxrns. At that time I stopped at the Hotel Astor and at 
the St. Regis. 
Senator SMITH. Did he stop with you? 
Mr. Horxins. He stopped at the Hotel Astor; yes, sir. 
Senator Smitn. The fact that you had been and were at that time 
the legal adviser, of one of the legal advisers, of the Standard Oil 
= and of the Waters-Pierce people had no relation whatever to 
that £ 
Mr. Hopxrins. I had never been in the employ of the Standard Oil 
Co. or of the Waters-Pierce Oil Co. at that time, and I have here- 
tofore so stated in my deposition. 
Senator SMITH. Or anyone connected with those companies? 
Mr. Hoprxrns. No, sir; nor anyone connected with those com- 
panies. To be more specific: I did not know anyone connected with 
the Standard Oil Co. or the Waters-Pierce Oil Co. 
Senator SmitH. Have you not held yourself out here to others as 
the representative of the Standard Oil people? 
Mr. Horgıxs. Most decidedly, no. On the contrary, I have always 
been opposed to them. Everybody knows that in Mexico. 
r SMITH. Who employed you to represent the Waters-Pierce 
people? 
Mr. Hopkins. Henry Clay Pierce. 
Senator SmiruH. Where did this employment take place? 
Mr. Hopkins. In Mexico. 
Senator Smirn. At what time? 
Mr. Horxrys. It must have been about July, I suppose. 
Senator Smitru. What year? 
Mr. Hopkins. 1911; and subsequently, again in January, 1912. 
Senator Smrru. Were you consulted by Mr. Pierce prior to the 
fall of Juarez? 
Mr. Horxrns. No, sir. 
Senator SairH. Immediately thereafter ? 
Mr. Hopkins. Some time thereafter. 
Senator Smitru. How long? 
Mr. Horxrns. Oh, I presume I was employed or consulted by him 
one month after. 
Senator Smiru. And that was prior to the provisional Presidency 
of De la Barra? 
ae Hopkins. No, sir; during the provisional Presidency of De 
a Barra. 
Senator SmiruH. That was prior to the abdication of Diaz, was it 
not ? : 

Pia Hopxins. No, sir; subsequent to the abdication of Diaz—long 
after. 

Senator S{mrru. Diaz did not quit the Presidency until after the 
fall of Juarez? 

Mr. Hopxins. Contemporaneously. 

Senator Smiru. It was a-number of days after that. 

r. Hopxins. Well, more or less, Senator. I am not specifying 
davs and dates. I am speaking generally. 

Senator Smitn. Within a month? 

r. Hopkins. I mean to say this, that it was some time after the 
revolution had been successful and Diaz had gone, the old régime 
ad gone out, the cientificos had fled. and the new régime had come in. 
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Senator Smitu. What were the circumstances under which Mr. 
Henry Clay Pierce employed you? 

Mr. Horxins. Mr. Henry Clay Pierce found out that I was after 
some men who had been engaged in crooked practices there, and he 
conceived that they should be exposed. 

Senator SmirH. What were they? 

Mr. Hopkins. They were the so-called cientificos, who had been 
juggling with the national railways, engaged in getting graft from 
various sources. 

Senator Smitu. Doing what? 

Mr. Hopkins. Engaged in getting graft from various sources. 

Senator Smiru. What sources? 

Mr. Horxıns. Concessions, and from various sources. 

Senator SmirH. From whom? 

Mr. Horxins. From the Government. 

Senator Smiru. And running to whom? 

Mr. Horxins. There were the so-called Pearson oil concessions, for 
instance. 

Senator Hrrcucock. Was that the oil concern that was in posses- 
sion of the Waters-Pierce Co. ? 

Mr. Hopkins. No. There are two oil concerns down there. One 
is the Aguila Oil Co., also known as the Eagle Oil Co., which deals 
in the refined products of oil. The other is known as the Pearson 
oil concession, belonging to Lord Cowdray, which produces crude oil 
from the national and other lands. Those are the two interests, both 
dominated by the same man—Lord Cowdray. 

Senator Hircucock. Were they doing business in competition or 
rivalry with the Waters-Pierce Co. ? 

Mr. Horxin. Yes; one of them is English and the other is 
American. 

Senator Hircucock. They were active competitors? 

Mr. Horxrns. Yes. 

Senator McCumprr. And the corporation you represented wanted 
to eet rid of the concession of the other corporation ? 

Mr. Horxins. The American corporation, the Waters-Pierce Oil 
Co.. was operating under a great disadvantage, for the simple reason 
that the Diaz Government had granted these vast oil concessions to 
Lord Cowdray, and Lord Cowdray was taking advantage of it; 
and. of course, having such a great concession was a great disad- 
vantage to the American competitors. 

Senator HircHcock. Had that been going on for some time? 

Mr. Horxrns. Yes. 

Senator McCumper. Lord Cowdray had the concession ? 

Mr. Hopxrns. Yes; Lord Cowdray had the concession, and that 
operated against the American competitor, the Waters-Pierce Oil 
Co., which had no concession and wanted none. 

Senator SmitH. What was the name of that oil company? 

Mr. Hopxtins. El Aguila. | 

Senator Smrru. Do you know who are the members of that corpo- 
ration—the Aguila Oil Co.? 

Mr. Horxrins. Yes; at that time or the present? 

Senator SMITH. At that time, who were they? 
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Mr. Hopkins. Among them there were Mr. Landa y Escandon, 
Mr. Enrique Creel, who has just retired from the office of minister 
of foreign relations—— 

Senator Smitu. Is he the son-in-law of Luis Terrazas? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes; the son-in-law of Luis Terrazas. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Limantour? 

Mr. Hopxrxs. No; Mr. Limantour was not in it. 

Senator SmitH. President Diaz? 

Mr. Hopkins. Porfirio Diaz, jr., Luis Riba—— 

Senator SMITH. Anyone else you can recall? 

Mr. Horxins. Yes; Pablo Maceo, Luis Elguera. 

Senator SmirH. Was that regarded as a strong company? 

Mr. Horxins. Yes; with the Diaz Government. 

Senator Smirn. Did they have important concessions? 

Mr. Horxins. Yes; as I have stated. 

Senator SMITH. Concessions which they had been working for 
some years? 

Mr. Horxrns. No; only about 2 or 3 years. 

Senator SMITH. Had there been any negotiations between your 
client and this company for this concession ? | 

Mr. Horxrns. No, sir. 

Senator SmitH. Was it understood that in the event that Diaz was 
overthrown, these coneessions would be recalled ? 

Mr. Hopkins. No, sir. 

Senator McCumper. Were they recalled? 

Mr. Horxtns. No, sir. 

Senator McCrmpser. Or interfered with in any way? 

Mr. Horxins. No, sir; unless it should be subsequently shown that 
they were granted in violation of law. 

enator Hrrcxucock. Did the Waters-Pierce Oil Co. get any con- 
cessions? 

Mr. Horxrys. No, sir. 

Senator Hrrcucock. And it has not: been benefited, then, by the 
revolution ? 

Mr. Horxrns. Absolutely not. 

Senator McCumner. Their status has not been changed? 

Mr. Horxıns. It is absolutely unchanged. 

Senator Hrrcucock. You say you were employed to bring about 
some restraint against certain of these people who were grafting? 

Mr. Horxrns. I was consulted with a view to exposing the graft 
by means of which Lord Cowdray had attained the degree of influ- 
ence which he wielded with the Diaz administration. 

Senator McCumper. But there was something besides that to be 
obtained ; something to follow that, was there not? 

Mr. Hopkins. No, sir; never. 

Senator McCumper. Why should the company be simply interested 
in exposing the others, if it was not to affect them in any way or 
they did not expect any future benefits to arise from that? 

Mr. Horxrns. Because, as I understand it. Mr. Pierce conceived 
that it would be eminently proper that the public should understand 
how Lord Cowdray got these concessions and how he had exercised 
the control which he had exercised over the Mexican Government. 
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Senator McCumser. How was it to affect his company ? 

Mr. Horxrns. Incidentally, I was able to prove the number of 
shares in the Aguila Oil Co. which Lord Cowdray had given to the 
persons whose names I have mentioned as well as to others. 

Senator Hircucockx. What good did that do? 

Mr. Horxins. Because it exposed them to the people of Mexico. 

Senator McCumser. I know; but did that exposure benefit the 
Waters-Pierce Co. in any way? 

Mr. Horxrns. I do not see how it could possibly. 

Senator McCumber. Why should the company itself, then, em- 
ploy an attorney to ferret public offenses—a task which is generally 
left to the Government itself—when no benefit was expected to the 
‘company therefrom? 

Mr. Horxrns. I do not believe Mr. Pierce conceived that the Gov- 
ernment would do it, and it would require to be done by a person 
outside of the Government. 

Senator McCumper. Was it just because of his sense that justice 
ought to be done that he employed and paid counsel himself? 

Ir. Horxins. That I do not know; sir. The only thing I do 
know is that I was consulted in regard to the matter, and I advised 
as to the methods that appeared to me most effective. It is fair to 
presume that Mr. Pierce desired decent business methods to prevail. 

Senator McCumper. You really think he expected to follow that 
up by some kind of action to secure some beneficial legislation or 
otherwise, do you not? 

Mr. Horxins. The best proof is that he has not. 

Senator McCumper. Yes; but do you not think that that was the 
expectation at the time? 

ír. Horxins. I can not say what his expectation was, but I do 
not believe it, as I understood all that Mr. Pierce wished was fair 
competition. 

Senator McCumper. Let me ask you one question right here, Mr. 
Hopkins, so that I may understand your position here. Is your con- 
fidential relation, either with this company or with Madero or any 
of the revolutionary forces, your professional relation, such that 
you do not desire to disclose all matters? 

Mr. Hopxins. No, sir; I am perfectly willing to disclose anything 
within my knowledge. 

Senator Hircucock. Your employment was not by Mr. Pierce 
personally, but was a corporate employment by the company that 
was operating down there? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes, sir; that is the idea. 

Senator Hitcucock. So it could not have been for any idealistic 
purpose, or purpose of public benefaction. It must have been for 
some business reason. 

Mr. Horxins. Of course not altogether, Senator. It was, among 
other things, to even up conditions. 

Senator Hircucocx. You did not get even then? 

Mr. Horxıxs. Well, I do not know anything about their business 
affairs. 

Senator Hirrcucock. You say they have not been benefited? 

Mr. Horxrns. E mean in respect to Government protection, assist- 
ance, aid, and so forth. 
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Senator Hrrcucocx. Do you think they may have been benefited? 

Mr. Hopxins. No; I say, not that I know of. There have been no 
benefits that I know of. 

Senator Smrru. Were there to be? 

Mr. Horxins. Not that I know of. No, sir; I know that there were 
not to be. 

Senator Smrru. How were you compensated by Mr. Pierce for that 
service ? 

Mr. Horxins. I was given a check for it some six or seven months 
afterwards. 

Senator Smrru. How much? 

Mr. Hopxins. I really do not know, Senator. I think it was per- 
haps a thousand dollars or something like that. I really do not recol- 
lect the amount. 

Senator Smiru. Have you been under regular retainer from him 
since ? 

Mr. Horxrns. No, sir. 

Senator McCumpser. You stated that part of your advice to the 
revolutionary forces was in reference to the best method of disposing 
of the Diaz government, or substantially that. Have you any objec- 
tion to informing us what that advice was, as to the best method of 
disposing of the Diaz government ? 

Mr. Hoe That would be a pretty long story, Senator. It 
would cover the entire period of the revolution. 

Senator McCumpenr. It is rather a long story, anyway, that we are 
investigating. 

Mr. Toni Yes. I can only say, generally speaking, that my 
advice to them was to get all the arms and ammunition and muni- 
tions of war that they could and, with due regard to the neutrality 
laws, to get them across the border and organize their movement on 
the most approved military lines. Then, of course, I saw very 
plainly that the Diaz government was becoming more unpopular 
every day, that it was steadily weakening, and I pointed out to 
them as best I could the lines of least resistance, both in a military 
and a political sense. 

Senator McCumper. But the first advice was to get their war 
material ready ? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator McCumber. And get it across the line? 

_ Mr. Hopxins. Yes. Not necessarily across the line, but to get it 
into Mexico, always with due regard for the neutrality laws. 
Senator McCumber. Where did most of this war material come 
rom? 

Mr. Hopxrns. The United States. 

Senator McCumper. Perhaps this is already in the record? 

Senator SMITH. No, sir; I am very glad to have this brought out. 
g Senator McCumser. You say most of it come from the United 

tates? ' 

Mr. Horxtns. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCumber. From what firms? 

Mr. Hopkins. I do not know. 

: es McCumper. Do you know from what part of the country 
it came 
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Mr. Horxins. I have understood that it came mostly from New 
York and St. Louis originally. 

Senator McCumper. Were those claims that you speak of partly 
made up of claims for this material ? 

Mr. Horxkins. No, sir. 

Senator McCumper. You say most of the material came from 
where? 

Mr. Hopxins. There were small amounts. Most of it was for 
secret-service advances, etc. | 

Senator McCumner. Perhaps you do not understand me. I say 
most of the war material, the ammunition, guns, etc., came from 
where? 

Mr. Horkrns. I could not say from personal knowledge, but I 
have understood that they came from New York and St. Louis. 

Senator McCumner. Do you know what firms furnished them! 

Ral Hopkins. I know one firm from whom material was pur- 
chased. 

Senator McCumber. What firm was that? 

Mr. Hopkins. Bannerman. 

Senator McCumner. At what place? 

Mr. Hopkins. Broadway, New York City. 

Senator McCumper. What did they furnish? 

Mr. Horxins. Rifles, cartridges, and machine guns. 

Senator McCumper. They are not manufacturers, are they? 

Mr. Hopkins. They are the largest dealers, I suppose, in war ma- 
terials on this hemisphere. 

Sar da McCumper. They are simply dealers and not manufac- 
turers $ 

Mr. Horxgıns. Dealers and not manufacturers. They do a very 
large business. | 

Senator McCumper. And their dealing is generally with foreign 
Governments and not the home Government? They deal on a large 
scale do they not, with foreign Governments? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator McCumper. And in large quantities? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator McCumner. And such quantities as necessarily must be 
sold to Governments rather than to individuals? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator McCumner. They therefore had an interest in creating a 
demand for their material, had they not? 

Mr. Hopkins. No, sir; I do not think so. I think you will find 
that Alfred Bannerman keeps entirely outside of anything of that 
sort. In all the experience I have had in such matters I have never 
known any such thing to be done by Mr. Bannerman. 

Senator McCumser. Do you know whether they have furnished 
war material for other Central and South American States? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes; I know that they have. 

Senator McCumner. They have been engaged in that business? 

Mr. Horxins. They are engaged in the traffic of munitions of war; 

es, sir. 
f mentor Hircucocx. When did these sales to the Madero party 
egin? 
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Mr. Horxıxs. They simply bought one very large lot. 

Senator Hirrcucock. When was that? 

Mr. Hopkins. At the beginning of the revolution. 

Senator Hircucock. Can you give the date? 

Mr. Hopkins. No, sir; I can not give the date offhand; the last 
of October or somewhere along there. . 

Senator McCumpsr. Who bought it? 

Mr. Horxins. Gustavo Madero. 

Senator McCumser. Where did they get the money advanced? 

Mr. Horxrns. They had the money. 

Senator McCumber. Did they have the money themselves? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes; they had the money themselves. 

Senator Hircucock. Can you tell how much that purchase 
amounted to? 

Mr. Horxtns. No, sir; I can not. 

Senator Hitcucock. Approximately ? 

Mr. Horxtns. No, sir; I can not. 

Senator Hircucock. Either in money or arms? 

Mr. Hopkins. I could not do it; it would be impossible. 

Senator Hircucock. You say it was a large lot? 

Mr. Horxins. Yes, sir; about three carloads. 

Senator Hitcucock. Enough for 5,000 men? 

Mr. Hopkins. No; that would not be enough fer 5,000 men. 

Senator McCumser. Do you know what the entire cost of this 
revolution was? 

Mr. Horxins. No,sir. I donot think anyone will ever know. 

Senator McCumper. Can you give an estimate of the financial 
obligations that were e by reason of it? 

Mr. Hopkins. Obligations of the Maderos? 

Senator McCumser. By reason of the revolution. I suppose there 
was an organization. That organization had to raise money, and the 
money had to be paid to carry on this revolution. 

Mr. Hopkins. So far as I know, the revolutionary party in the 
United States borrowed no money at all from any American interests. 

Senator McCumser. That is, not here. You think it was advanced 
entirely from Mexico? 

Mr. Horxtns. I think it was advanced entirely from Mexico. 

Senator McCumper. And within the Mexican border? 

Mr. Horxtins. Possibly there may have been some Mexicans in the 
United States who contributed, but I meant to say that that revolu- 
tion was not financed by any American interests. I know that. 

Senator Smitu. Do you know Mr. Didapp? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator Smitrn. He formerly represented the Mexican Republic in 
Spain and Turkey. 

Mr. Horxins. He was a consul at Santander, Spain, and after- 
wards was consul in Turkey. He isa Syrian. 

Senator Smrru. When he was introduced to vou in Washington he 
had four or five talks with you? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator Smitn. And during one of those conversations did you 
say to him, “ Get next to the secretary of the Standard Oil Co. You 
would have the help of the Standard Oil Co. to overthrow Diaz.” 
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“JT told him I did ont know anyone in the Standard Oil Co., and he 
told me, ‘ Well, I know the secretary, and I am going to New York, 
and I will talk the matter over with the secretary of the Standard 
Oil Co. Then you try and see him.’ This was just before the 
Madero revolution in September, 1910.” 

Mr. Hopkins. I neyer had any such conversation with Mr: Didapp; 
never mentioned the Standard Oil Co. to him in my life. Mr. Didapp 
once came to me some time before the revolution and spoke to me 
voluntarily. He was not introduced to me. He came to me and 
asked my assistance in procuring the publication of a book that he 
was to write attacking the government of Diaz. I declined, and 
told him I could not be interested in any such thing. He came to 
see me at my office four or five times, and finally I had to dismiss 
him rather abruptly. 

Senator McCumpner. Did you have any confidential talk with him 
at all? 

Mr. Horxrns. Absolutely not. I would not talk confidentially 
with a man like that. He is a crazy man. 

Senator Smitu. Did you ever talk to him about the State Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Horgıns. Never. In the first place, he is a very, very indis- 
creet man. 

Senator SmitH. But he has represented the Mexican Government 

in a number of capacities? 
_ Mr. Hopkins. He has also been dismissed twice for indiscretion. 
I may say that I saw him again in Mexico City, and he told me he 
was going to get back into their consular service, and I believed Mr. 
de la Barra did put him back, but he could not stand prosperity, and 
he was dismissed within three or four months. 

Senator SmirH. He was dismissed by the Madero government ? 

Mr. Horxrns. He was put into office again after the Madero revo- 
lution had been successful. 

Senator McCumser. Dismissed by the same power that put him in? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. | 

Senator McCumper. By Mr. de la Barra? 

Mr. Horxins. I think he was dismissed subsequently by Mr. 
Calero, who became minister of foreign relations. 

Senator McCumper. As a matter of fact he was dismissed by the 
Madero people? 

Me Efopxrns. Yes. 

Senator McCrmper. And he had been known as a Diaz man? 

Mr. Hopkins. He had been known as both, Senator. 

Senator SmıTH. He had been appointed to various positions by 
the Diaz government? 

Mr. Horxkrns. Only one, that I know of. 

Senator SmitH. And his last appointment came from Mr. de la 
Barra, the provisional president ? 

: Mr. Hopxins. Because he had been a great advocate of the revo- 
ution. i | 

Senator SMITH. Of the Madero revolution? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes; although he subsequently turned, and had, as I 
recall, written a number of articles against Mr. Madero. 

Senator Smiru. In order to meet that situation squarely, you say 
that you had no talk with him about the Standard Oil Co.? 
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Mr. Horxrns. I never mentioned the Standard Oil Co. to him in 
my life, and never had any conversation with him on the subject. 
The only conversation I did have was relative to the publication of 
this book, which he said he wished to have published. ` 

Senator SmirH. Did you tell him you were close to the State De- 
partment and were watching matters there? 

Mr. Hopxins. Never. 

Senator SMITH. As a matter of fact, have you been watching 
Mexican matters with the State Department? | 

Mr. Hopkins. No. sir; never. 

Senator Smiru. Have you ever had any conversation with the 
Secretary about it? . 

Mr. Hopkins. No, sir; never. 

Senator Smiru. Or any assistant secretary ? 

Mr. Horxkrns. I did have some conversation frequently with Mr. 
Dawson, who at that time was resident diplomatic officer of the 
Department of State, and who was an old friend of mine. 

Senator SMITH. You were frequently in conference with him 
about it ? 

Mr. Hopxrns. No, sir; I was not frequently in conference. I 
suppose I spoke to him about the matter three or four times. Mr. 
Dawson was a gentleman who liked to be accurately informed on 
both sides of matters, and he used sometimes to ask me privately 
about the real situation, and I never hesitated to give him any infor- 
mation he desired. 

Senator Smiru. That was during the time you represented the 
Mexican revolution ? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes, sir. 

Senator SMITH. Now, coming back to this fee, what did you do 
with that money when you brought it back? 

Mr. Horxtins. I forwarded it to my firm. 

Senator Smitrn. What is the firm? 

Mr. Horxins. Hopkins & Hopkins? 

Senator SmirH. Washington ? . 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator Smıru. What was done with it then? 

Mr. Hopxins. It was deposited to the credit of the firm in the 
Union Trust Co., as I recall. I was not here at the time. I was in 
Mexico. 

Senator Smirn. Was any part of it paid out to any others for 
assistance ? ; 

Mr. Hopkins. No, sir; it was divided in the firm as usual. 

Senator Smiru. Had you made any expenditures of money for the 
revolution ? 

Mr. Hopkins. Only minor advances. 

Senator Smiru. Of traveling expenses? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator SmirH. Were you thrown in contact with Mr. Llorente, 
the Mexican consul at El Paso? 

Mr. Horxrns. No, sir. 

Senator SmirH. You say you know Mr. Sommerfeld? 

Mr. Horxins. Yes. 

Senator Smirxn. How recently have you seen him? 
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Mr. Horxıns. I have not seen Sommerfeld since last January. 

Sénator SMITH. A year ago? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator Smrrn. The repayment of this money by the Mexican 
Government for revolutionary expenses, $600,000 and odd, was made 
while you were in Mexico, was it not? 

Mr. Hopxins. Yes. | 

Senator Smirn. And you were present at that settlement ? 

Mr. Hopkins. No, sir. The only way I know of it is that Mr. 
Gustavo Madero came to me and said he wondered in which bank he 
had better deposit this. I suggested to him that he deposit it in a 
branch of the International Banking Corporation there. 

Senator Hırcucocx. In Mexico City ? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. I happened to be acquainted with the manager 
of that bank. 

Senator Hrrcucockx. Where did Madero keep his funds? You say 
E me his family had large sums of money at the time the revolution 

egan? 
r. Hopkins. Yes; in San Antonio and New York. 

Senator SmirnH. Was this money deposited in accordance with your 
recommendation ? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. : 

Senator SMITH. As a matter of fact, the Maderos knew as much 
about the banking facilities of Mexico City as you did, did they not? 

Mr. Hopxins. There was just one reason. We were standing in 
front of the Banco Nacional, and he said that he would not deposit 
the money there, because it would take him two hours to make the 
deposit. He said he thought he would go to a bank where they did 
banking business in an up-to-date manner. 

Senator Smitu. Did he have the money with him at the time? 

Mr. Horxtns. He had the draft with him. 

Senator Smiru. Where did you meet him that morning? 

Mr. Horxıns. I think he came to my hotel and got me. 

Senator SMITH. After he received this draft? 

Mr. Hopkins. We used to go down town together every morning. 

Senator Smitu. This was a particular morning when he had this 
amount of money? 

Mr. Horxins. No; it was just the usual morning meeting. This 
matter had been up before the cabinet for quite a long time, and it 
had been approved. 

Senator SmirH. That is, the return or the repayment of these 
advances? 

Mr. Horxıns. Yes; and with the accompanying vouchers it had 
been before the officials of the treasury department, and I suppose 
the accounting officers of that department, and had been approved 
by the minister of finance. It had been submitted to the cabinet, 
appeared by the cabinet, and was then approved by President de la 

arra. 

Senator Hircucock. You say, “ With the accompanying vouch- 
ers.” Was your voucher among those? 

Mr. Horxrns. No, sir; my voucher was subsequently attached. I 
gave a receipt in duplicate. 

Senator SMITH. So that the Mexican Government approved what 
he paid to you? 
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Mr. Hopxrins. Yes. 

Senator SmitH. They paid the money before it was divided? 

Mr. Hopkins. Oh, the Mexican Government knew about it. 

Senator Smitu. They made a voucher to Mr. Madero for this 
money ? ' 

Me Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator SmitH. How much? J 

Mr. Horxrins. About six hundred and odd thousand dollars. 

Senator SMITH. About $650,000, and that amount of money was 
taken by Mr. Madero and yourself to the International Banking 
rode avods 

r. Hopkins. Yes. ‘ 

Senator Smita. And upon your recommendation was deposited? 

Mr. Hopxrins. Yes. 

Senator SmirH. To whose credit? 

Mr. Horgıns. To his credit. 

Senator SarrH. Then what occurred? 

Mr. Hopkins. Nothing that I know of. 

Senator SmirH. Did he give you a check? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes; he gave me a check. 

Senator Smıru. On that bank? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator SmrrnH. Did he make any other check at that time? 

Mr. Horxrns. No, sir. 

Senator Smiru. And you wish to be understood as saying you do 
not know what disposition was made of the balance of that fund? 

Mr. Hopkins. No, sir. 

Senator SmirH. Had you and he come to a settlement regarding 
your charges? 

Mr. Hopkins. Long before that. 

Senator Smirn. How long before? 

Mr. Horxgıns. I do not know, Senator. They had expressed their 
purpose to pay me. They seemed to be very grateful for what they 
fancied I had accomplished for them, and indicated their purpose to 
pay me a fee of this amount. 

Senator Smira. Had you loaned them any money? 

Mr. Horxins. No, sir. 

Senator Smrirn. As a matter of fact do you not know that they 
were offering as high as 40 per cent bonus for loans at that time? 

Mr. Hopxins. Never heard of it; I do know that along during 
the last days of the revolution, when their funds were running very 
low, some conferences took place relative to obtaining a loan. 

Senator SmirnH. What conferences? | 

Mr. Hopkins. I had a conference with one French banker. 

Senator SmrrH. Where? 

Mr. Hopkins. In New York, at that time. 

Senator Smirg. In New York? 

à Mr. Horxins. Yes; and he absolutely turned the proposition 
own. 

Senator SmirH. What did you ask him? 

Mr. Hopgrins. I ask him upon what terms he would make an 
advance, say of $100,000. 

Senator SmiraH. What was his reply? 
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Mr. Hopxins. He said he would consider the matter; but on the 
following day, upon some adverse news from Juarez, he informed 
me that he would not entertain the proposition. 

Senator Smirn. Did you see anyone else with a similar purpose! 

Mr. Hopxrns. Yes, I did. 

Senator Smr. Who? 

Mr. Horxins. I discussed the matter with Mr. Charles R. Flint. 

Senator Smiru. Who is he? 

Mr. Horpxins. A well-known merchant and banker in New York. 

Senator SmiruH. Did you ask him to subscribe to this fund? 

Mr. Hopkins. I asked his advice in regard to the matter. 

Senator SMITH. Did you make him any tender? 

Mr. Hopxins. No, sir. He was of the opinion that no loan could 
be procured. 

Senator SMITH. Whom else did you talk with? 

Mr. Horxins. I discussed the matter generally with Mr. William 
M. Ivins, of New York. 

Senator SmitH. Who is he? 

Mr. Hopxrins. Quite a distinguished lawyer of that city. 

Senator Smirn. Is his office in Wall Street or lower Broadway? 

Mr. Hopxtns. His office is in Lords Court Building on William 
‘Street, New York City. He was of the same opinion. 

Senator SMITH. As a matter of fact, he had some financial trans- 
actions with the Government, had he not? 

Mr. Hopxrns. No, sir. 

Senator HircHcock. What date was this? 

Mr. Hopxrns. I believe this was in April or May. 

Senator Hircucock. Of what year? 

Mr. Hopkins. 1911. 

Senator SmirH. You do not know whether he afterwards advanced 
any money, and certain drafts were made on him? 

Mr. Hopkins. I know he did not. The only draft that I know of 
that was ever made which Mr. Ivins’s firm had any connection with 
was a draft for $100 which I authorized to be cashed, and which was 
drawn against Gustavo Madero at €l Paso, which was for a fine 
that I was paying for one of our men, who had been arrested and 
pleaded guilty, for transporting cartridges without labeling them as 
such. 

Senator Smitu. Did you make any drafts on Madero through the 
National City Bank of New York? 

Mr. Horxtns. No, sir; never. 

Senator Smitu. Do vou know of any one else who did? 

Mr. Hopxtns. No, sir. 

Senator SmitH. This draft you refer to was made on Madero per- 
sonally ? 

Mr. Hopkins, On Gustavo Madero; yes. 

Senator Smirxa. And through a bank at El Paso? 

Mr. Horxıns. I presume so; yes, sir. I was not in New York at 
the time. 

Senator Smitu. Was it the Rio Grande Valley National Bank? 

Mr. Hopkins. I was not in New York myself at the time. It was 
only for $100. 

Senator SmirH. Whom else did you see regarding a loan? 

Mr. Horxins. That is all. 
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Senator SmitH. Did you have any occasion to see any of the firm 
of Speyer & Co.? 

Mr. Horxrns. No, sir; never about loans. Messrs. Speyer & Co. 
were at that time the bankers for the Mexican Government. 

Senator McCumper. You stated that you were fairly familiar with 
some of the financial transactions of the Madero government. Can 
you give us anything of an idea of what the entire cost of financing 
this revolution has been ? 

Mr. Hopkins. My idea is that it was about 10 per cent of what 
most people think it was. 

Senator McCumsBer. What do most people think it is, then? 

Mr. Horxins. I do not believe that the entire revolution cost the 
eu is, I do not believe that they spent more than $400,000 
Senator McCumser. Not more than about half as much as it takes 
to nominate an American President? 

Mr. Hopxins. Yes; just about. 

Senator McCumser. If they got $600,000, they must have come out 
with a profit. 

Mr. Hopxins, That was $600,000 Mexican currency. 

Senator McCumsBer. $300,000 American? 

Mr. Hopkins, Yes. 

Senator McCumper. You do not mean.to say that would cover the 
entire expense of carrying on that revolution? 

Mr. Horxtns. No, sir; not at all. 

Senator McCumsBer. You mean that is what the Madero family 
furnished ? l 

Mr. Horgıns. Yes. There were lots of other men who took money 
out of their own pockets and spent it to buy arms and munitions of 
war. 

Senator McCumser. And I suppose the revolutionists helped them- 
selves to money once in awhile, as well as to provisions, and so forth? 

Mr. Hopkins. Oh, yes; I have no doubt they did. 

Senator McCumser. But, taking simply the financial part, that 
must have cost at least several million dollars, did it not? 

Mr. Horxrns. I do not believe in the aggregate there was more 
than $1,500,000 spent in actual money. 

Senator McCumper. Altogether? 

Mr. Hopxins. Yes. 

Senator SmIrTH. American money ? 

Mr. Hopkins. I mean that much gold—American money. 

Senator Hrrcncock. And the Maderos put up about one-quarter 
of that. 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. That was considerable money contributed 
from all the cities in Mexico. 

Senator McCumser. What is the population of Mexico? 

Mr. Horgıns. About 18,000,000 people. 

Senator McCumser. And you think you can finance a successful 
revolution in a country of that size for less than a million dollars? 

Mr. Horxrns. Yes. 

Senator Smrru. As a matter of fact, do you not know that the 
Orozco revolutionists have spent: over $2,000,000? 

Mr. Horexrns. I have heard so. 
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Senator SMITH. They got $1,000,000 from the city of Chihuahua 
alone, did they not, through the chamber of commerce, and they 
have been administering the customs down there and have received 
at least $100,000 a noil, and yet that is not supposed to be a revolu- 
tion at all. l 

Senator Boran. Perhaps its organiaztion was expensive. 

Senator HircHcocx. Did this firm on Broadway in New York 
City, which you say sold three or four carloads of war material, 
equire cash in advance? 

Mr. Horxins. Yes; always. 

Senator SmirH. Mr. Hopkins, are you familiar with the reported 
statements that upon the return of Mr. Limantour, and his state- 
ment to President Diaz that large financial interests in New York 
had agreed to advance the necessary money to make the Madero revo- 
lution successful, Diaz resolved to make no further resistance? 

Mr. Horxins. No, sir. I do not believe Mr. Limantour ever made 
such a report, because Mr. Limantour knew better. 
$ i Smrru. He had been in New York, had he not, with Mr. 

ree 

Mr. Horxins. No, sir; he had not. 

Senator Smıru. With Mr. Hernandez? 

Mr. Hopkins. No, sir; not that I am aware of. Which Mr. Her- 
nandez do you mean ? i 

Senator SmirH. The one who was afterwards secretary of the 
interior. 

Mr. Horxgıns. No, sir; most decidedly not. 

Senator SmirH. Would you have known about those matters? 

Mr. Hopxtns. I was in the Hotel Astor at the same time Mr. 
Limantour was there, and I know exact what took place. 

Senator Smirn. Did you have any interview with him? 

Mr. Hopkins. No, sir. 

Senator Smiru. Do you know of anyone who did? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. | 

Senator Smiru. Who did? 

Mr. Horxins. Mr. Francisco Madero, the father of the President, 
and Dr. Francisco Vasquez Gomez, of the revolutionary committee. 

Senator Smitu. Do you know of anyone else who had any inter- 
view with him? 

Mr. Hopkins, Yes. 

Senator SmiruH. Who? 

Mr. Hopxrns. I understand he had a conference with Mr. Speyer. 

Senator SmirH. Speyer & Co.? 

Mr. Horxins. Yes. Speyer & Co. were his bankers, the bankers 
of the Mexican Government at that time. | 

Senator SmirH. Do you know whether he had any conference with 
president of the National City Bank? 

Mr. Horxrns. Do you mean Mr. Stillman? 

Senator SmirH. Or with Mr. Vanderlip. 

Mr. Horxins. Mr. Vanderlip is the vice president. No, sir; I 
am not aware of it. It would not surprise me at all. 

Senator SmitrH. Do you know whether he had any conversation 
with anyone else while he was there? 

Mr. Horxins. No, sir; no personal knowledge. 
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Senator SmirH. But you do know about these interviews with 
Speyer & Co.? 

Mr. Hopxins. Yes; that one took place with Mr. Speyer. 

Senator Smiru. And these other people you have spoken of? 

Mr. Horxins. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. Did Mr. Madero inform you as to the nature of 
those conversations? | 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes; he mentioned them. 

Senator SmirH. What did he say about them? 

Mr. Hopxrns. Mr. Madero was very anxious to see the revolution 
terminated, and I think he tried to persuade Mr. Limantour to see 
the light of day. 

Senator SmirH. Do you know whether he told him that financial 
arrangements had been made in New York? 

Mr. Hopkins. I do not know, but I am morally certain that he 
did not. 

Senator SmirH. How are you certain that he did not? 

Mr. Horxins. Because I have never heard of any such thing. 

Senator SmiTH. I have heard of it a great many times. 

Mr. Hopxins. I have never heard of it, Senator, and I have been 
right in the midst of it all the time. I have never heard‘of any such 
thing. 

Senter SmitH. No threats were made, to your knowledge, to Mr. 
Limantour ? 

Mr. Hopxins. No, sir. 

Senator Sut. Did you accompany Mr. Madero at the time of 
his interview with Mr. Limantour? 

Mr. Hopkins, No, sir. 

Senator Smrrm. Or at the time of these interviews with those 
bankers ? 

Mr. Horxrns. No, sir. 

Senator SmırH. I have been rather impressed with the amount of 
money you received down there for the service you have described. 

Mr. Hoexrns. Perhaps they overpaid me. 

Senator Smitn. Do you think they did? 

Mr. Horxins. Well, they were the best judges of that. 

Senator SmirH. No; you are the man who rendered the service. 

Senator Hirrcncocx. Was that for eight months’ service? 

Mr. Horxrins. Yes. 

Senator Boram. They did not object to the bill, did they? 

Mr. Horxins. No,sir. In fact, I never rendered any bill. It was a 
voluntary payment upon their part. 

Senator Sumi. But you had agreed upon it some time before this 
money was repaid? 

Mr. Hopkins. $50,000 was mentioned. Gustavo Madero and the 
rest of them had voluntarily mentioned it to me, that when the revo- 
lution was successful, as they were sure it was going to be, they in- 
tended to pay me a fee of $50,000. I said I would be very glad to 
get it. 

Senator McCumser. You did not protest against it? 

Mr. Hopkins. No, sir. 

Senator Smitu. When was that conversation? 

Mr. Hopkins. I suppose it was along in January or February. 
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Senator Hircucock. Let me recapitulate. That $50,000 fee was 
for services rendered during eight months, for keeping the revolu- 
tionary agents in the United States out of prison or getting them 
out after they got in—— 

Mr. Horxins. Yes. 

Senator Hircucock. For advising them to ship arms into the 
Mexican Republic before the war began, as far as possible, and to get 
ready for the war? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator Hircucock. And for what else? 

Senator McCumber. The neutrality laws? 

Mr. Horxins. And for advising them as to the methods that they 
aot pursue, and also so as not to come in conflict with the neutral- 
ity laws. 

Senator Hircnucock. This revolutionary party in Mexico was not 
afraid to come in conflict with the neutrality laws. That was the 
very thing they wanted to do, was it not? What had they to fear? 

Mr. Hopkins, They had the fear of getting into jail. 

Senator Hircucocx. Those in this country ? 

Mr. Horxrins. Yes. 

Senator Hircucock. But I am speaking of the people in Mexico. 

Mr. Horxins. That is quite different. I was advising them not to 
run counter to the neutrality laws. When I say that, I am referring 
to those Mexicans who were in exile here in the United States. 

Senator Hitrcircock. You have only told us of one or two Mexi- 
cans in this country who did get into jail. 

Mr. Horxrns. Yes; but perhaps it was due to my efforts that others 
did not. 

Senator Hitcucock. It was to keep them out of jail, and that was 
all the service you rendered for $50,000. 

Mr. Horxins. Generally speaking, and taking into consideration 
my previous statements, ves. 

Senator Boran. I suppose, occupying the relation which you did 
to the movement, your general advice and counsel was sought at all 
times on these matters, was it not? 

Mr. Hopxins. Every day and sometimes all night. 

Senator Boran. And that covered the whole field of the revolu- 
tionary movement ? 

Mr. Horkins. Yes; covered the whole business, including my ex- 
penses, which were quite large. ; 

Senator Boram. But what I mean is, your advice and your counsel 
were sought upon the whole field of revolutionary action 

Mr. Horpxtns. Yes: every feature of it. n 

Senator Smrru. Thev had other counsel? 

Mr. Hopkins. No; not here. 

Senator Sarr. In the United States? 

Mr. Horxıns. I think they had in San Antonio and El Paso. 

Senator Suir. Now, I want to go back a little and to ask you 
if you know anything about the payment of large interest, or the 
prepayment of large interest. as high as 40 per cent, for the use of 
money ? 

Mr. Horxins. No. sir: I do not. 

Senator SĮmırH. For the use of money to aid the revolution? 
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Mr. Horxtns. No, sir. 

Senator SmitH. Did you ever hear of such a thing? 

Mr. Horxrns. No, sir. 

Senator SmirH. Would it surprise you if they were called upon 
to pay large rates of interest ? 7 

r. Hopxins. Yes; it would. 

Senator Hrrcucock. Did this fee of yours also include your efforts 
- to secure loans for them in New York? 

Mr. Horxrns. That was hardly very serious. I had very little to. 
do with that. I simply mentioned it to the gentlemen whose names 
I have mentioned. Of course, it did include that, naturally. 

Senator Hictrucock. Did they expend any money with anyone else 
that you know of to procure loans? 

Mr. Hopkins. Not that I am aware of; no, sir. 

Senator Sarr. Have you heard of any payment of that kind? 

Mr. Hopkins. No, sir. 

Senator Smiti. To anyone else? 

Mr. Horxrns. I never heard of any such payment. 

Senator SMITH. You were very familiar with the neutrality laws. 
Did you render any service in connection with the legislation to 
amend the neutrality laws? 

Mr. Horxrns. No, sir. 

Senator Smirx. Do you know anything about that legislation? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. - 

Senator Syirnx. When did you first know about it? 

Mr. Horxrns. I think it was on the 10th day of March, 1912. 

Senator Smrru. How did you happen to know about it? 

Mr. Hopxrns. I received a telegram. 

Senator SmitrH. From whom? 

Mr. Hopkins. From my firm. 

Senator SmirnH. Where were you? 

Mr. Horxrrns. At Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

Senator Smitu. To what effect? 

Mr. Hopkins. That the passage of a resolution which had been 
or was to be offered, I think by Senator Root, was imminent. I 
think it was based upon a message from the President, but I do not 
remember with certainty about that. I do recall that I received a 
telegram, I think in Vera Cruz, informing me about the resolution 
which was afterwards passed; I think on March 12 or 14 was about 
to be passed. 

Senator Sairn. Have you that telegram? 

Mr. Horktns. I doubt it very much. 

Senator SmitH. Will you try to find it? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes; I will take great pleasure in doing so. I was 
subsequently notified, I think either at Key West or Palm Beach, 
that the resolution had been passed. I probably have that telegram. 

Senator Hitcncockx. Was that after the Madero government had 
been established ? 

Mr. Hopkins. Oh, ves; long after. . 

Senator Hrrcncockx. Your firm undoubtedly have a copy of the 
telegram that they sent to you? 

Mr. Hopkins. i resume I have the original. 

Senator Samira. Will you try and get that? 
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Mr. Hopxins. Yes. 

Senator Hircucocx. Both of them? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

-~ Senator Smiru. It has been suggested that that legislation origi- 
say had its birth in your brain. 

r. Hopkins. Why, Senator, I was not in the country at that 
time. 

Senator Smiru. Or of your firm. 

_ Mr. Hopxins. I was not in the country. I left the United States 
on the 27th of January. I had to go to Guatemala. 

Senator SMITH. You considered it advantageous, of course, to the 
Madero government ? 

Mr. Hopxins. Yes; I not only considered it advantageous to the 
Madero government, but I considered it, you might say, obligatory 
legislation on the part of the United States if it desired to perform 
its duty toward the Government of Mexico. | 

Senator McCumser. What legislation was that? 

Senator SmirH. That was an amendment of the neutrality laws 
which somewhat radically tightened the regulations regarding the 
exportation of arms. | 

enator McCumser. That was the provision which authorized the 
President to take possession of any arms that were being shipped 
across the line? : 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator McCumber. How was that advantageous? 

Senator Hrrcucocx. This was after the Madero were in. 

Senator SMITH. After they were in the lines were drawn very 
tight, and I think Mr. Hopkins will admit that that was very help 
` ful to the Madero government. 

Mr. Horxins. Yes; very. 

Senator SMITH. And rather hostile to the Orozco revolutionists? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator McCumser. This was after the sccond revolution was 
being hatched? 

Mr. Horxins. It had already started. 

Senator Smirn. It started, in fact, before they got in. 

Senator Boran. Do you still eccupy and hold the relation of at- 
torney to client with these people yet? 

Mr. Horxıns. I should say that I do, but in a personal way only. 

Senator Smitu. I should like to have you produce that telegram—- 
the first one you got. 

Mr. Hopxins. I will endeavor to do so. 

Senator SmiruH. While you were at Vera Cruz you got notice from 
your office that an important change was to be made in the neu- 
trality laws? 

Mr. Horxtns. I think it was while I was at Vera Cruz. 

Senator SmirH. But just what that message said you are unable 
to state? 

Mr. Hopkins. I am unable to state at the present time. 

Senator SmirH. And you have not been able to find the message 

et? 
i Mr. Horxgıns. I have not, yet. 
Senator SĮmrrH. But you are going to try to find it? 
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Mr. Horxins. I am; yes, sir. 

Senator Hircucocx. Would not the telegraph office be able to 
produce a copy ? 

Senator Smiru. I think, perhaps, they would. 

Mr. Horxins. As I understand, they destroy their messages every 
six months. I will be very glad to write them a letter and ask them. 
Senator S{mrrHu. Now, recurring to what was said this mornin 
with reference to your employment by Henry Clay Pierce, you sai 
that when he found you had some information which showed graft 
on the part of certain people who held an oil concession in Mexico, 

he employed you to exploit that information? 

Mr. Horxins. He requested me to see that all possible publicity 
was given to the Scone lul acts of these people. 

Senator SMITH. And those wrongful acts consisted in what? I 
think you said certain stock was given. 3 

Mr. Horgıns. In accepting shares of stock amounting to more 
than a million dollars in value—a million and a half in value—while 
certain of them held public office. 

Senator SmırH. And this stock was given by—— 

Mr. Hopkins. Lord Cowdray. 

Senator Smiru. And the people to whom the stock was given you 
enumerated this morning ? | 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes; and there are others whose names escape me 
for the moment. 

Senator Smirn. And that included the son of President Diaz? 

Mr. Horxins. It did; yes, sir; 200 shares at $1,000 per share, 8 per 
cent guaranteed preferred stock. 

Senator Smirx. Do you know the nature of that company’s busi- 
ness in Mexico? 

Mr. Horxrns. I think I do; yes, sir. 

Senator Smrra. What is it? 

Mr. Horxins. I understand they are engaged in the refining and 
the sale of oil and its products. 

Senator Smıru. In that country? 

Mr. Horxins. Yes. 

Senator SmitrH. In the United States? 

Mr. Horxtns. No, sir; although the Pearson interests are engagea 
in the sale of oil in very large quantities. In fact, I have reason to 
believe that the Standard Oil Co. at the present time has a contract 
under the terms of which they practically control the Pearson interests 
and take the entire Pearson output of crude oil. 

Senator Smita. The Pearson Co. is not the same company as the 
Pierson Co. of Boston? 

Mr. Hopkins. No, sir. Lord Cowdray was formerly Sir Weetman 
Pearson. 

Senator Smiru. They were also interested in the Northwestern 
Railroad ? 

Mr. Horxins. No, sir. 

Senator Suaru. I thought you said so this morning. | 

Mr. Hopkins. No, sir; on the directorate of the National Railways. 

Senator SmirH. You say you have reason to believe they sell large 
quantities of oil to the Standard Oil Co. ? 7 

Mr. Hopkins. I know they do; in fact, it is understood that the 
Standard now owns the Cowdray or Pearson oil interests. 
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Senator SairnH. How do you know that? 

Mr. Horxins. From papers that I have seen and statements that 
have been made. | 

Senator SmitH. Where did you see them ? 

Mr. Horxrins. In Mexico. 

Senator SMITH. By whom were they exhibited? 

Mr. Horxrins. They were exhibited to me by a representative of 
the Waters-Pierce O1! Co. 

Senator SmirH. What is his name? 

Mr. Hopxrns. I think they were shown to me by J. N. Galbraith. 

Senator Smita. What office does he hold in that company? 

Mr. Hopxrns. I think he is general manager. 

Senator SmitH. Did you have any conference with him and Mr. 
Pierce there? 

Mr. Horxrns. I had many conferences with Mr. Galbraith. 

Senator Smiru. None with Mr. Pierce? 

Mr. Horgıns. No, sir; I have only seldom conferred with Mr. 
Pierce in regard to this matter. Most of my conferences have been 
with Mr. Galbraith. 

Senator SMITH. You stated this morning that Mr. Pierce em- 
ployed you? : 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes; exactly. 

ear Smira. And that you were paid a thousand dollars for 
that? 

Mr. Horxrns. Yes, sir; something like that, by Mr. Galbraith. 

Senator SMITH. Is that company a competitor with the Waers- 
Pierce Co.? 

Mr. Hopkins. Do you mean Cowdray’s company? 

Senaor SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. Horxtns. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. Then, in your capacity as counsel for the revolu- 
tionary party, the Madero house, including all of them, and in your 
capacity as counsel for the Waters-Pierce Co., you want to be under- 
stood as saying that, so far as you know, neither of these people 
contributed any money toward the revolution ? 

Mr. Hopkins. Most positively. That is to say. I mean to assert 
that I know positively that the Waters-Pierce Oil Co. contributed 
absolutely nothing toward the revolution; and, as I said before, I 
do not believe that any other American interests contributed toward 
the Madero revolution. 

Senator Hircicocx. What leads you to that belief? 

Mr. Horxrns. Because my relations with them at that time were 
so close and my knowledge of their finances was such that I cer- 
tainly would have known it had there been any. 

Senator Hrrcucock. Then could you give the committee a little 
better idea of their finances? I have not got it clear. 

Mr. Horxıxs. That is a httle difficult. It has been some time ago, 
and things were going on a little hastily then. I told you this morn- 
ing I knew about the amount of money expended, and I know that 
toward the last they were near the end of their rope. 

Senator Hrrencocx. That was about $400,000? 

Mr. Horktns. More or less. 

Senator Hircucocx. And the whole cost of the revolution was a 
million and a half? 
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Mr. Hopxins. Probably. 

Senator Hrrcucock. And the $400,000 they put in was in cash, 
without borrowing anything? - 

Mr. HorKINS. Fes. 

Senator Hrrcucockx. Where did the other $900,000 come from? 

Mr. Hopxins. That is impossible for any human being to say, be- 
cause it came a few hundred dollars here and a few hundred dollars 
there; a few hundred dollars contributed by this person and that 
person—all Mexicans. 

Senator Hrrcucock. Why are you positive in saying that they 
were all Mexicans? 

Mr. Horxrins. Merely because of my very close association with, 
you might say, the leaders of the revolution, and being in daily corre- 
spondence with them and spon their wants, and knowing their 
inability to get things that they did want. 

i Sa ircHcock. Were there regular lists of the contributors 
ept 
r. Hopkins. That I do not know. . 

Senator Hrrcucocx. How could you say positively that $100,000 
had not been borrowed in the United States? 

Mr. Horxgıns. I can not say positively, but I am sure that if it 
had been I would have known it. 

Senator Hrrcucock. Was any borrowed ? 

Mr. Hopxins. Not that I know of. I am positive that there was 
not any. 

Senator SmĮmrrH. You tried to make a loan with this French 
banker ? 

Mr. Hopxins. Yes; I sounded him—that is to say. There were 
never any negotiations. I suggested it. 

Senator SmirH. What did you offer him for that? 

Mr. Hopkins. I do not know of anything offered, Senator. There 
was no security suggested, of course, except the good faith of the 
revolutionary party. 

Senator Smits. An obligation on the part of the leaders? 

Mr. Horxtns. Oh, of course there would be an obligation. The 
revolutionary government was represented by what was termed a 
provisional government. 

Senator SmirH. Yes. 

Mr. Horxtns. The headquarters of that government were in 
Madero’s camp. 

Senator SMITH. And those were the people that you represented ? 

Mr. Hopxins. Those were the people who were to be responsible. 

Senator Smiru. For this loan, if you had made it? 

Mr. Horxins. For that loan, had any loan been made; but my 
mission was to sound; not to negotiate for or to conclude a loan. 

Senator Smiru. You spoke this morning of only going to two other 
ro Ay this loan; one was Charles R. Flint and the other was 

r. Ivins? 

Mr. Horgıns. Yes. 

Senator Smirn. How did it happen that you did not go to the 
Waters-Pierce people? 

Mr. Horxıns. I did not know them. 

Senator SMITH. You knew of them? 
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Mr. Horxıns. Oh, yes; but I did not know them. It would have 
been very impudent in me to have gone to a corporation of that» kind 
when I had nothing to do with them; was not acquainted with them. 

Senator Samir. You did not know this French banker, did you! 

Mr. Hopxins. Oh, yes; I knew him intimately. 

Senator Samira: How long had you known him? 

Mr. Horpxrns. Four or five years. In fact, he had been a client of 
mine. 

Senator Smrru. Had Mr. Flint been closely connected with you? 

Mr. Horxins. All my life, and my father before me. 

Senator Smrrn. And Mr. Ivins? 

Mr. Horxins. Yes. 

Senator Smrrn. And those were the only people that you attempted 
to make any loan with? 

Mr. Hopkins. I did not attempt to make loans with them. I 
simply sounded them to ascertain if in the future a loan could be 
made. When I mentioned it to this French banker, I simply men- 
tioned $100,000 as a figure. 

Senator Smrru. Now, in fact, you were acting for the Madero 
party in that? 

Mr. Hopkins: Yes. 

Senator Smirn. And was that a part of the services for which you 
were paid $50,000? 

Mr. Horxins. I presume so; yes. Of course I was paid $50,000 
for my entire services as counsel, covering eight months. 

Senator Smiru. In gold? 

Mr. Hopkins. In gold. 

Senator Farr. Excuse me just a moment. Was this Mexican oil 
empa you are speaking of the Aguila? 

r. Hopkins. That is Cowdray’s company. 

Senator FALL. And the other? 

Mr. Horxıns. Is the Waters-Pierce Oil Co. 

Senator Farr. Do you know anything about the Mexican Petro- 
leum Co.? | 

Mr. Hopkins. No, sir. I know there is such a company. 

Senator Faux. In addition to this $50,000 that you received for 
your services, did you receive an interest in any concession ? 

Mr.’ Hopkins. No, sir. 

Senator FALL. No land or anything like that, no concession? 

Mr. Horxrins. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. You are not interested now in any concession in 
Chiapas? 

Mr. Horxıns. No, sir. May I made a remark there? 

Senator Farr. Certainly. 

Mr. Horxkrns. I heard through a friend of mine that an article 
had been published in one of the Mexico City newspapers in which 
it was stated that Gustavo Madero and some others and myself were 
interested in a concession in Chiapas. So far as I am concerned, I 
never heard of such a thing until after my return to the United 
States, and the statement is absolutely and unqualifiedly untrue. I 
have absolutely no interest, direct or indirect, in any concession in 
Mexico or anywhere else. 

Senator Smita. Nor have you had? 


Ul 
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Mr. Horxtns. Nor have I had nor any member of my family. 

Senator Smiru. Nor any other person, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Horxins. Neither directly nor indirectly in any way, shape, 
or form, contingent or otherwise. I want to make that as emphatic 
as possible. 

’ Senator Smiru. Now, what is the real title of this national rail- 
way? 

Mr. Horxtns. The National Railways of Mexico—the Ferrocarriles 
Nacionales de México. 

Senator Smiru. That does not include the Mexican Central, does it? 

Mr. Horxins. Oh, yes, sir. It is a consolidation of the old Na- 
tional Railway and the Central and one or two other small roads, 
They were nationalized about 1907 and consolidated by the Govern- 
ment. 

Senator Samira. You were interested in the railroad aspect of that 
situation ? i 

Mr. Horxıns. Yes; I was. 

Senator SmitrH. How? 

Mr. Hopxtns. The leading cientificos had had themselves ap- 
pointed directors of the National Railways and of course were con- 
trolling the policy of that road to suit their own ends; and I had 
always thought, and Gustavo Madero always thought, and others 
always thought, that those gentlemen should be gotten rid of as ex- 
peditiously as possible; and having the information that I had, the 
il vay anxious to get it and use that in forcing them out, whic 
they did. 

Senator Hrrcxcock. In forcing whom out? 

Mr. Horxrns. In forcing them out. 

Senator Hrrcucock. Out of what? 

Senator SmirH. Out of the railways. 

Mr. Horxrns. Forcing the cientificos out of the control of the 
National Railways. They had previously had themselves elected di- 
rectors. 

Senator SmirH. Now, the Government of Mexico owns the stock in 
those companies, does it not? 

Mr. Hopxins. Yes. : 

Senator SmirH. Where are the securities held? 

Mr. Hopkins. Principally in the United States and in Europe. 

Senator SmirnH. Are there not some held in New York? 

Mr. Horxrns. Oh, yes. 

Senator SMITH. o holds them ? 

Mr. Horxins. I suppose Speyer & Co. hold a great many. I sup- 
pose Ladenburg, Thalman & Co. and Halgarten & Co. hold a great 
many. I suppose Mr. Pierce owns some. In fact, he is said to be the 
ages individual holder: 

enator Farr. He was practically at the head of that road for 
years, was he not? 

Mr. Hopkins. At the head of the Central. 

Senator SmrrE. That is Henry Clay Pierce? 

Mr. Horgıxs. Henry Clay Pierce; yes. I suppose that Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. are also holders. Of course the French and English 
banks, too, are very large holders. 
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Senator Smrru. This course that you outlined with reference to 
those railroads—the policy of Gustavo Madero and yourself—was 
known to the security holders of these properties ? 

Mr. Hopkins. No, sir. 

Senator Smirn. It was known to Henry Clay Pierce? 

Mr. Hopxrns. Yes; it was afterwards known to him. Pardon me 
one moment. You asked me if it was known to the bankers? Yes; 
it became known to them. 

Senator SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. Horxtns. Through our acts. 

Senator Smiru. That constituted part of the plan to change the 
management and direction of those roads? 

Mr. Horxrns. Not the management; the directorate. 

Senator Smiru. The directorate of those roads? 

Mr. Horxrns. Yes. 

Senator Smrrn. Of those Mexican roads. And who took that 
matter up with you first? 

Mr. Horxrns. I think it was Gustavo Madero who first spoke to 
me about it. 

Senator Smiru. When? 

Mr. Hopxrns. Here in Washington. 

Senator Smira. How long ago 
= Mr. Horxrns. During the revolution. 

Senator SMITH. At about what stage? 

Mr. Horxrns. Probably about the middle of it. We talked it over 
at great length. 

nator SmirH. Did you have any conferences in New York 
about it? 

Mr. Horxrins. No, sir. 

Senator Surru. Or anywhere else? 

Mr. Hopxrns. No, sir. 

Senator SMITH. And was the plan outlined between you and him? 

Mr. Horxrns. No, sir; there was no plan outlined at that time, 
except that he made the declaration, and it was my understanding 
that his declaration had the approval of all the other leaders, that 
' the cientificos ought not only to be ousted from the directorate of the 
Mexican National Railways, but ousted from all other positions held 
by them. That was a mere incident. l 

Senator Smrru. What was to become of those railroads; was any 
plan discussed ? 

Mr. Horxrns. No; except they were to be operated more for the 
benefit of the Government than heretofore. | 

Senator SmirH. Was there any plan that ever came to your atten- 
tion that calculated to turn those roads over to the security holders? 

Mr. Horxrns, Never. | 

Senator Smita. You simply wanted to change the directorate and 
control of the properties ? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator SmirH. And that met with the approval of practically 
evervone? 

Mr. Horrktns. Of practically everyone. 

Senator SMITH. Of your clients? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 
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Senator Smirn. Both Henry Clay Pierce and Madero? 

Mr. Horxins. I discussed the matter with Gustavo Madero at the 
time. I never discussed the matter with Mr. Henry Clay Pierce until 
after the revolution was over. 

Senator Smıru. Then what did you say? 

Mr. Hopxins. I advised him as to what was on foot, and he was 
very heartily in favor of it. 

Senator Hrrcucock. What was his interest in the matter? 

Mr. Horxins. A shareholder. 

Senator Smiru. Security holder, was he not? 

Mr. Horxins. Yes. 

Toe Hrrcucocx. Do you mean he was the owner of stocks or 
nds? 

Mr. Horxrns. Both stocks and bonds. 

Senator Hircucock. Both stocks and bonds? 

Mr. Horgıns. Yes, sir. He had a very vital interest in the man- 
agement of the National Railways. 

Senator Hmcucocx. Had the policy of the Mexican Government 
under Diaz and these cientificos been such as to impair the value of 
his holdings? . 

Mr. Horxrns. I should say that they threatened to impair the value 
of evervbody’s holdings. 

Senator SmırH. How? 

Mr. Hopkins. By mismanagement in many respects. 

Senator Hrrcucocx. Had it occurred? 

Mr. Horxins. I said it was imminent; the danger was imminent. 

Senator Hircxcockx. What indicated it? | 

Mr. Hopkins. We go back to the Tehuantepec National Railway, 
which was constructed, or reconstructed, by Lord Cowdray—or, 
rather, by Sir Weetman Pierson, ‘as he was then. The construction 
of that railway cost the Mexican Government about twice what it 
was really worth. Lord Cowdray had a contract with the Mexican 
Government for the management of that railroad as managing part- 
ner with the Government, and it has always cost to operate that 
road probably one-third more than it would have had it been oper- 
ated otherwise. That is the reason. | 

Senator Hrrcucock. That was not one of these railroads? 

Mr. Horxins. That is not one of the roads in the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico. 

Senator Hircucocx. You are referring to these roads that you are 
speaking of. What was there actually to show that the securities 
were being impaired ? 

Mr. Hopxins. I will show you. It was the case of the National 
Tehuantepec Railroad. All Cowdray’s directors in his Aguila Oil 

. were made directors in the National Railways of Mexico, and 
certain of the leaders, so I was informed, conceived the idea that 
objectionable conditions which prevailed in connection with the 
maintenance and operation of the National Tehuantepec Railway 
might be applied to the National Railways of Mexico. 

Senator FALL. I would like to see if I can get that straightened 
out so that I can understand it. The National Railway of Mexico 
for many years was not identical with the National Railways of 
Mexico as they now stand? The Mexican Central Railway was 
under the direction of Mr. Henry Clay Pierce for many years? 
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Mr. Horxins. He was chairman of the board of directors, as I 
understand. 

Senator Farr. And a large stockholder? 

Mr. Horxrins. Yes. 

Senator Farı. Who ran the National Railway of Mexico, properly 
speaking? 

Mr. Horxıxs. Who was in charge? 

Senator Farr. At that time, of the consolidation. 

Mr. Horxıns. Well, I do not know, Senator. 

Senator Farr. It was an American, was it not? 

Mr. Hopxrns. I do not know. 

Senator Farr. After the National Railways of Mexico were ac- 
Saha by the Mexican Government through this revolutionary party, 

adero and others, who was the general manager and the president 
of the road? 

Mr. Horxrns. I think Mr. Brown was afterwards made president. 

es Farr. Who is the general manager and president of that 
roa 

Mr. Horxıns. He is president of the road. 

Senator Farr. He is, although it is under the Mexican Railways? 

Mr. Hopxrns. Yes. 

Senator Farı. Has there been any change in the management of 
the road that you know of since the time the National Railways took 
it over, and Mr. Brown being president of it at that time? 

Mr. Hopxrns. No, sir; so far as I know there has been no change 
in the management. 

Senator Far. Then Gustavo Madero must have been mistaken 
about the impairment. 

Mr. Horxrns. Senator, I referred to the menace. 

Senator Farr. They ran it for some time? 

Mr. Hopxins. Yes. 

Senator Far. In fact, Mr. Hopkins, the only change that has been 
made is that every American in Mexico has been run off the National 
Railways—every employee? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator FALL. And that incompetent Mexicans have been em- 
ployed, and it has been almost impossible, even where they have not 
been interfered with by the rebels, for them to keep the trains run- 
ning; and President Madero a short time ago issued a proclamation 
to the Mexican employees to the effect that if they did not take more 
pains in running these railways he was going to take some steps to 
find competent employees? 

Mr. Hopkins. I have heard that there were a great many com- 
plaints on account of new employees, Mexican pak Paes who were 
not properly trained; that is quite true. 

Senator Farr. The general management of the roads has remained 
just the same as it was? 

Mr. Hopxrns. Absolutely the same. 

Senator Farr. Under the cientificos method? 

Mr. Horxins. Yes. I think that the consolidated roads were 
started along right lines. I do not think there is any doubt about 
that. But, as I repeat, it was the menace of this board of directors. 

Senator Hircucocx. You were starting to outline what this 
menace consisted of. I did not quite get that. 
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Mr. Hopxrns. I say I have to go back to the Tehuantepe: Na- 
tional Railway matter, in which it is charged, openly and pu.iicly, 
and figures have been introduced to prove the statement, that the 
railroad was constructed for just twice what it was worth. 

Senator Smiru. That is a question of construction, anf not of 
management. 

Mr. Hopxins. Well, and it has also been managed from year to 
year for one-third more than should have been paid for the manage- 
ment; and, of course, by Lord Cowdray. And now Lord Cowdray’s 
directors in his Aguila Co., his supporters, and his business associates, 
were put as directors on the National Railways of Mexico, in which 
Lord Cowdray did not own a share, and, of course, many persons 
feared that the same methods that were applied to the Tehuantepec 
Ni Railway would be applied to the National Railways of 

exico. 

Senator Farr. Now, for years and years before the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico had been organized, the railways had been run by this 
management, and for years and years prior to the acquisition by the 
Mexican Railways of the Mexican Central? 

sess Hopxins. That is right as far as the minor officials are con- 
cerned. 

Senator FALL. And no change was made even after the National 
Railways were acquired by the Madero people? Since they were 
ousted no change has been made in the management ? 

Mr. Horxrns. There has been a complete change in the directorate. 

Senator Farr. Yes; but the management? 

Mr. Hopxrns. The personnel and policy management has been the 
same. 

Senator Farr. Yes. 

Mr. Horxins. The executive heads of the railroad are identical; 
most of them are Americans. 

Senator SmirH. There was a well-defined plan, according to your 
ar N originated either by yourself or some one else, By which 
Henry Clay Pierce and Gustavo Madero were to reform the National 
Railways? 

Mr. Horxins. No, sir; not reform the Nation Railways, but sim- 
ply to change the board of directors; to put in better men. 

Senator SsurH. To get the other fellows out? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator S{mıru. To get the Diaz people out? 

Mr. Horxrns. Yes; and to remove the Cowdray menace. 

Senator SmirH. And was that at the bottom of your interest in 
the matter ? 

Mr. Horxrns. In what matter? 

Senator SmirH. In this railway matter? 

Mr. Horxrns. Yes. 

Senator SmiruH. You spoke of that early this morning. 

Mr. Hopkins, Yes. 

Senator Smiru. That was at the bottom of your plan? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator Sura. And that had the approval of Mr. Pierce? 

Mr. Horxins. No, sir. 

Senator Surrn. And Mr. Madero? 
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Mr. Horxrns. No, sir. This matter was a matter between Gus- 
tavo; Madero, some others, and myself. Mr. Pierce I did not even 
know at that time. I never knew Mr. Pierce until after the revolu- 
tion was over. 

Senator Hircucockx. Then, to find out what was Madero’s interest 
in it: Was he a stockholder? | 

Mr. Hopxrns. No, sir; he was a Mexican. 

‘ Senator Hircucock. What was his interest? 

Mr. Hopxins. He had simply a patriotic interest in it. 

Senator Hircucock. It was pure patriotism ? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. Was there ever any intention, or did you hear any 
talk, that these railroads were to be turned over to the security 
holders? 

Mr. Hopkins. Oh, yes; I read charge after charge in the sensa- 
tional Mexican papers down there opposed to President Madero 
that there were schemes on foot of that nature, but I do not think 
anybody ever paid any attention to them. 

nator SmirH. What do you think of it? 

Mr. Horxrns. I think it is absolutely absurd. 

Senator SmirH. You think they are satisfied to get in on the 
directorate? 

Mr. Hopxrns. Yes; to get the objectionable ones off the board. 

Senator SmirH. And let the matter rest there? 

Mr. Hopxrns. Yes. The bankers are also so well represented on 
that directorate that I think there would be little chance of a mishap. 

Senator Farr. Are any of these security holders interested with 
the American Fruit Co.? 

Mr. Hopxins. You mean the United Fruit Co.? 

Senator FALL. Yes. 

Mr. Hopkins. Senator, the only person that I know of that might 
have associated between the two would be Mr. Bradley W. Palmer, 
who is general counsel of the United Fruit Co., and who, I believe, 
represented some large Boston interests in connection with the con- 
solidation. He was once a director. I do not think, however, that 
Mr. Palmer has any present interests in the National Railways of 
Mexico. If he has, I do not know it. Of course, he probably has 
some interest in the Northwestern Railroad and an indirect interest 
in the Pan American road which they are building through Chiapas 
down into Guatemala, because his client, Mr. Keith, has purchased 
the Northern Guatemala and the Guatemala Central, with which the 
Pan American is to connect. That is all. 

Senator Fatt. Do you know whether those people have any idea 
of connecting the Mexican national lines with those Central Ameri- 
can lines? 

Mr. Hopkins. I suppose they will have to be connected, Senator. 
I do not see any other way than that. 

Senator Fatt. Do you know whether Mr. Van Horne or Mr. Pear- 
son are interested with them? 

Mr. Horxrns. I do not know, Senator. 

Senator Farr. Do you know whether they are interested with 
them ? 

Mr. Workrns. I understand so. I happen to have been in Guate- 
mala, and I happen to know that the Northern Railway of Guate- 
wala, as you perhaps know, is owned by Mr. Keith, Gen. Hubbard, 
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and Sir William Van Horne jointly, and they and certain of their 
associates have recently purchased the road that runs from the capi- 
tal down to the west coast, which will connect with the Pan Ameri- 
can. 

Senator Farr. And Sir William Van Horne was interested in 
the Pearson-Farquhar syndicates and electric light plant in the City 
of Mexico? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes; I think so. 

Senator Farr. And they also owned the Mexican Northwestern} 

Mr. Horxrns, Yes. 

ae Faz. And he is one of the directors of the Pacific Cen- 
tral? 

Mr. Horxrns. Yes. l 

Senator Farr. And is it not generally understood that there will 
be a railroad line extending from Panama to Canada when it is 
opened up ? 

Mr. Horxins. Yes. You can go by rail to-day from Montreal, 
Canada, to Guatemala City. 

Senator Hrrcncockx. Was D. E. Thompson connected with this 
Mexican Railroad? 

Mr. Hopkins. Do you refer to the ex-ambassador ? 

Senator Hrrcncock. Yes. 

Mr. Hopxrns. No, sir; I think he simply acted as an intermediary 
in the matter of the purchase of one of them. 

Senator Hrrcucock. That is, its sale to the Mexican Government? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes; to the national railways, under the cientifico 
régime, and he made a very substantial profit by the transactions. 

enator FALL. Let me ask you again: Do you not think it was 
really the desire of Gustavo Madero to possibly assist persons who 
were kind to him, or with whom he was acting, to get rid of the 
directors of Cowdray’s railway—that is, the Pearson syndicate—who 
were also directors in El Aguila? Some of those were directors also 
of the Mexican National. 

Mr. Horxins. Luis Riba, Pablo Macedo, Landa y Escandon, Por- 
firio Diaz, jr., and other of this group were all Cowdray’s friends 
and supporters; and when through his influence and through their 
own they were put, you might say, in command of the National Rail- 
ways, some of the stockholders began to sit up and take notice, as 
they feared that the same methods that had been applied to the 
Tehuantepec National Railway would be applied to the National 
Railways of Mexico and thereby very seriously interfere with the 
dividends. 

Senator FALL. Afterwards the Mexican Central was acquired by 
the Mexican Railways and Pearson was perfectly satisfied with that 
arrangement ? 

Mr. Horxins. He had nothing to do with it; that consolidation 
was made possible and effected through Mr. Pierce. 

Senator FALL. As a matter of fact, the Mexican Central Railroad 
a been paying only a very low price when that arrangement was 
made? 

Mr. Horxins Yes. 

Senator Faun, And, in fact, after it became a part of the Mexican 
Railways, it became a paying institution ? 
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Mr. Horxrins. Undoubtedly 

Senator Farr. So that at the time Gustavo Madero was patriot- 
ically wanting to get rid of its directorate, the railway was a paying 
institution, which had not been a paying institution ın the past? 

Mr. Horxins. Yes; thanks to the New York board. It was the 
menace that stirred the shareholders. 

Senator Farr. And Pierce still retained some interest in that road? 

Mr. Horxins. Oh, yes. I do not think that Mr. Pierce, who was 
chairman of the New York board, was so alarmed as some others. 

Senator Fatt, And Mr. Pierce was formerly interested in other 
business in Mexico? 

Mr. Horxins. Very materially. 

Senator Fatt. And Cowdray was interested? 

Mr. Horxins. Was his competitor. 

Senator Fart. Was his competitor; yes. 

Mr. Hopkins. He was. 

Senator FALL. As a matter of fact, Cowdray was considered to be 
the one partner that Diaz had ever had in Mexico? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. l 

Senator Farr. And as a part of Pierce’s scheme to down Cowdray 
thoroughly he was getting rid of Diaz’s friends in the Cowdray 
a ae and in the oil company, which was a competitor of Pierce?! 

r. Hopkins, Yes, sir. He desired, I suppose, to get rid of Cow- 
dray’s directors in the National Railways, in which Cowdray did 
not own a share and in which he, Pierce, was the largest individual 
security holder. It was a case of protecting himself against piracy. 

Senator FALL. And Pierce had sold a road whith was not pay- 
ing to the Cowdray associates, and they had ov it up at that 
time, and Madero wanted to take the control away from him ? 

Mr. Hopkins. That is true only to a limited extent. When Mr. 
Pierce sold the Central to the Mexican Government his dealings 
were with Mr. Limantour, and not with Cowdray’s associates. At 
that time the road was, I have understood, on a prosperous basis, 
and its stock worth four or five times as much as when Mr. Pierce 
bought it. Cowdray had no interest as a shareholder in this business. 

Senator Farr. Then, I do not see where his patriotism came in. 
That is a matter of judgment, of course. 

Mr. Horxins. This was not alone the view of Gustavo Madero, 
but it was the view of everyone connected with the revolutionary 
movement. 

Senator SmirH. What was the motive? 

Mr. Hopxins. The motive was to get rid of the cientificos on the 
board of directors, who were also political reactionaries and enemies 
of the revolution. 

Senator Smıru. Was not the motive—one of the motives of the 
revolution—to get control of these properties? | 

Mr. Hopxins. No. The proof of it is that they have not taken 
any special control, except to remove opportunity for graft; they 
have not taken, certainly, as much control as the Diaz government 
exercised. 

Senator SMITH. That does not quite answer the question. 

Mr. Hopkins. I should say no. I should not say that that was a 
special motive. 
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Senator SmitH. It all works out in the wash? 

r Mr. Hopkins. I should say that was a mere house-cleaning inci- 
ent. 

Senator Hrrcscocx. Were the directors allowed to remain? 

Mr. Horxgıns. No, sir; they were forced out. 

Senator Hırcuaœcx. They were forced out? 

Mr. Horxıns. Yes. 

Senator Hircucocx. And new directors were put in satisfactory 
to Pierce and Madero? 

Mr. Horxrns. No, sir; not satisfactory to Pierce, but satisfactory 
to President Madero. Mr. Pierce was not consulted. I do not 
understand that he cared who the new directors were, so long as 
they were square. 

Senator Hircucocx. I understood you to say Madero and Pierce 
were operating together? 

Mr. Horarins. No, sir; I said that their views were harmonious 
about geng rid of objectionable characters. 

Senator HırcucocxK. And Madero was actuated by patriotism ? 

Mr. Hopxrns. Absolutely and entirely, and I can tell you that 
it is susceptible of proof that the Government of which Mr. Madero 
is president did not consult Mr. Pierce when the new directorate 
was selected. Furthermore, the bulk of changes were not made until 
the annual eure of stockholders in October, 1911, and then in 
the manner prescribed by law. 

Senator Hircucock. You say that Madero and Pierce operated 
together ? 

r. Morxins. No, sir; I repeat that their views were harmonious. 
There was absolutely no connection. I also repeat that I did not 
even know Mr. Pierce; I did not know anyone connected with him, 
and I had never spoken with anyone acting for him until the revolu- 
tion was over. A 

Senator Hircucocrk. You spoke of being retained by him. 

Mr. Horxins. Not long after the revolution, but after the revolu- 
tion had ceased. 

Senator Hrrcxucock. To assist in getting them out? 

Mr. Horxins. To assist in giving due publicity 

Senator Hrrcucocx. In getting out those directors that Madero 
wanted to get out? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes; only Mr. Madero did not have to cooperate. 

Senator Hircucocx. So that both Pierce and Madero were co- 
operating, and you were acting for both of them? 

Mr. Hopkins. They had ideas in common. But Mr. Madero as 
president could have removed any director whenever he wished, but 
refrained from such a radical course. I was not acting for Mr. 
Madero naturally at this time. 

Senator Surry. That was the first connection that you admitted 
this morning, was the railway aspect of it? 

Mr. Horxrns. Yes. 

Senator SMITH. As a matter of fact, it is rather an incident, if 
you may treat it as such 

Mr. 


opKINs. Yes. It is an incident. 
Senator SmitH (continuing). Of the revolution. This evolution 
of the railroad properties down there is all an incident to the revo- 
lution, of course. It could not have occurred if Diaz-had remained? 
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Mr. Horxins. You mean the directors would not have been forced 
out if Diaz had remained? 

Senator SMITH. I mean these changes would not have taken place? 

Mr. Horxıns. No; probably not. 

Senator SmirH. But you went down there to bring these weak- 
nesses to the attention of the Mexican people? 

Mr. Horns. Yes. 

Senator SmiruH. With a view to bringing about just what has taken 
place, did you not? 

Mr. Hopxtns. Yes. 

Senator Smrru. That has been a part of your service? 

Mr. Hopxtns. Yes. 

Senator Farı. Mr. Hopkins, of course, you were here, I presume, 
and not at Juarez, when the attack was made at Juarez which was 
finally successful ? 

Mr. Hopxtins. I was in Washington. 

Senator Farr. But you are very familiar, of course, with what was 
done there? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes; very familiar. 

Senator Fatt. Why was it that Madero did not want Juarez 
attacked at the time it was attacked, and why was it he ordered his 
troops out? 

Mr. Hopkins. There have been many explanations made of that. 

Senator Farr. Do you know his father? 

Mr. Horxsins. Yes, sir; very well, indeed. 

Senator Farr. His father, who was on here and in New York and 
in Washington ? | 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator Farr. His father was not originally in favor of the Madero 
revolution, was he? 

Mr. Hopkins. That is true, sir, as-l have understood it. 

Senator Far. That he was not? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes, sir; his sympathies, I have heard, were very 
doubtful before the outbreak. 

Senator Farr. He came on here. Were you with him in New York? 

Mr. Horxins. Yes. I saw him there. 

Senator Fautu. At the Belmont Hotel? 

Mr. Hopkins. At the Belmont and at the Astor. 

Senator Farr. Was José Y. Limantour with him at the Belmont 
at the time? 

Mr. Horxtins. No, sir; he came to the Astor afterwards, where a 
special suite of rooms had been prepared. 

Senator Farr. Mr. Limantour was at that time what we know as 
the secretary of the treasury, was he not? 

Mr. Horxins. The minister of finance. 

Senator Fart. And he was also a director in this oi] company, was 
he not, of Cowdray ? 

Mr. Horkrns, No, sir: he was one of the few men among the 
cientificos whose skirts were clean. 

Senator Farr. Was he not a director in the Mexican National 
Railways? 

Mr. Horxinxs. As minister of finance he was, ex officio, a director, 

Senator Farr. And was a special appointment made, and was there 
a conference between Madero, sr., and Mr. Limantour? 
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Mr. Horxins. And also Dr. Francisco Vasquez Gomez. 

Senator Far. That was immediately upon Limantour’s return 
from France, was it not? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes; a little prior to going to Mexico. 

Senator Fatt. Do you remember a newspaper report of an inter- 
view with Mr. Limantour, just as he was leaving France? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes; very well. 

Senator Fai. With reference to Mexican affairs? 

Mr. Horxins. Very well. 

Senator Fatt. Do you remember that Mr. Creel issued a denial 
from Mexico City that any such report could have any authenticity ? 

Mr. Hopxrns. Very well. 

Senator Faru. In that interview Mr. Limantour practically stated 
that Diaz ought to get out of the presidency. 

Mr. Hopxins, Quite true. 

Senator Farr. And then Limantour went to New York and had 
there a conference with Francesco. 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator FALL. Don Francesco, sr., then went down to San An- 
tonio, and afterwards followed his son in the field with Orozco, fol- 
lowed his son down into the camp, and came back with him a portion 
of the way, at least, up to Juarez. Now, do you know whether the 
negotiations then pending between José Limantour and Francisco, 
sr., had anything to do‘with the orders issued by Madero, now Presi- 
of Mexico, to Orozco and others, not to attack Juarez}? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator FALL. May I ask the source of your information ? 

Mr. Hopkins. From the very first I have not fallen back at all on 
my right to decline to answer. 

Senator Smiru. No; you have been very good. 

Mr. Hopkins. And an not going to do it now. My source of 
information was Dr. Francisco Vasquez Gomez and José Vasconcelos. 

Senator Far. Do you know what the purport of those negotiations 
had been between Limantour and the elder Madero, news of which 
was carried to Francisco Madero, now president, and which pending 
negotiations caused him, or were purported to have caused him, to 
order Orozco not to make an attack on Juarez? 

Mr. Horxrns. Let me answer that. I want to answer it a little 
more in extenso. 

Senator Faw. Yes. 

Mr. Hopkins. Those negotiations, the pendency of those negotia- 
tions, and the apprehension with which Francisco Madero was in- 
spired that any attack by him on Juarez, and which might lead to 
casualties on the American side, might be followed by intervention 
on the part of the United States. 

Senator Farr. Well, these negotiations which occurred in New 
York, and a report of which was taken by Francisco Madero, sr., to 
Francisco Madero, jr., had nothing to do with the fear of casualties 
on this side. 

Mr. Horxtns. No, sir; they were two separate and distinct points. 

Senator Farr. What were those negotiations? 

Mr. Hopxrns. They were negotiations looking to a compromise. 

Senator Fatt. Was any money offered? 
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Mr. Horxrns. Not that I know of. 

Senator SmiruH. Did you hear of any? 

Mr. Horxins. No, sir. Of course, 1 read the usual rumors in the 
newspapers, but that is all I ever heard. 

Senator Far. Now, you got your own knowledge from these par- 
ties, either of them we have been talking about, these revolutionists, 
or from Mr. Limantour, and of your own knowledge, then, you do 
not know whether Limantour at that time offered certain financial 
inducements which caused Mr. Francisco I. Madero to order a re- 
treat of his forces from Juarez? 

Mr. Hopkins. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. Did you ever, from any source of information, 
learn what report, if any, Limantour made to President Diaz in the 
City of Mexico, with reference to the revolution ? 

Mr. Horxrins.-No, sir; I never learned. 

Senator Fatt. Do you know whether any information was con- 
veyed by himself or by any representative of President Diaz, with 
the knowledge of any of the revolutionists or of yourself, to Presi- 
dent Diaz, as to what might occur in the event the revolution went 
on, with reference to the possibility of American intervention ? 

Mr. Horxins. I can not say that I have any such knowledge, per- 
sonally. 

Senator Fatt. Do you know anything about the financial condi- 
tion of the house of Madero at the time of the outbreak of this revo- 
lution ? 

Mr. Horxrns. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. Do vou know anything about any judgments which 
were of record in various cities in Mexico against the house of 
Madero and individual members of the family ? 

Mr. Horxrtns. Do you mean judgments which were rendered by 
the courts subsequent to the outbreak of the revolution ? 

Senator Farr. Well, at the time, and 

Mr. Horxins. I have understood that parties were encouraged to 
bring suits against them, and that various judgments were rendered 
against individual members of the family, and that the Government 
sought to intervene in the affairs of the Bank of Nueva Leon for the 
purpose of injuring them as much as possible, and that agents of the 
Government were sent down to Nueva Leon for the purpose of taking 
charge of their affairs. 

Senator Smiru. Do you mean these claims were fictitious? 

Mr. Horxrns. Not necessarily fictitious. 

Senator SMITH. Annoying? 

Mr. Horxrtns. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. Do you mean that the whole power of the Gov- 
ernment was being exerted to enforce the collection of those claims 
in a very onerous way? 

Mr. Horxins. Yes. 

Senator FALL. You do not know, of yourself, as to whether those 
judgments were obtained upon genuine claims, or, as some of them 
claim, upon fictitious claims? 

Mr. Horxtns. No, sir; I do not; though I heard that they were 
framed up like the case against Mr. Sanchez Azcona. 

Senator Farr. Do you know Mr. Moir? 
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Mr. Horxins. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. Do you know anything about the rubber business 
of the Madero family? 

Mr. Horxins. Only in a general way. 

Senator Farr. You had nothing to ie with financing their affairs? 

Mr. Horxrns. I had absolutely nothing whatever to do with their 
affairs at all. 

Senator Faux. I did not know whether you had been their finan- 
cial agent in any way. 

Mr. Hopxrins. No, sir; nothing of that sort. 

Senator Fatt. Do you know whether Gustavo Madero, in the city 
of El Paso, received money from the Continental Rubber Co. ? 

Mr. Horxrns. No, sir; I do not; and I doubt it very much, for the 
reason that I know that Gustavo was about at the end of his bank 
account at that time and that the capture of Juarez and the consequent 
ability of the revolutionists to enjoy the receipts of the customhouse 
rendered his official position much easier. 

Senator. Fart. Do you know whether, immediately upon the cap- 
ture of Juarez, Gustavo Madero made and secured the cashing of 
drafts on banks in the City of Mexico to the amount of $150,000? 

ae Hopkins. No; I do not know anything about those operations 
at all. 

Senator FALL. Do you know where Gustavo Madero is now? 

Mr. Hopkins. He was in Mexico City the last that I knew. 

Senator Farr. Did you have anything to do with the purchase of 
any arms or ammunition here for the revolutionists ? 

r. Horxrns. No, sir; I never purchased any. Except during the 
Spanish War, when I was concerned in the purchase of some mate- 
rials of war for our own Government, I never purchased a gun in 
my life—that is, personally. 

Senator SMITH. You knew they were purchased here? 

Mr. Horxrns. Yes. 

Senator Farr. You knew who purchased them, did you not? 

Mr. Hopxins. Yes. 

Senator Far. I do not want to gah to be contentious. Cer- 
tainly I am not asking anything that I intend to be in any objection- 
able way ; but you, as a matter of fact, have had a good deal to do with 
revolutions, have you not? 

Mr. Horxins. I have had, Senator, something to do with them; 
yes, sir; also in maintaining certain constituted governments. 

Senator Smirx. You knew that Zelaya was going to be put out of 
the Presidency of Nicaragua some time before he was? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrrg. And you imparted your knowledge to people in 
Europe, did you not? 

Mr. Hoprxrns. Yes. I imparted the information to a friend of 
mine named Otto Fuerth, whom I had known for a number of years 
and who had vital interests in that Republic, and I did not want to 
see him make a loss, and I gave him a little quiet information. 

Senator SmirH. Your information was in the nature of rather 
positive information, coming direct, as to what was going to happen? 

Mr. Hopkins. I knew exactly what was going to happen. I knew 
that nothing could save Zelaya. 
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Senator Smiru. That came directly from our Government? 

Mr. Hopxrns. I should not say directly from our Government, 
Senator. I knew what was going to happen before our Government 
did, and stopped Zelaya’s loan from going through. I am also free 
to say that I received a great many hints that things were going to 
happen. I knew the sentiment in the Department of State and else- 
where, and felt that if a revolution once started on the east coast of 
Nicaragua Zelaya was lost. 

Senator FALL. A copy of that letter, or what purports to be a 
copy of that letter, is in the hands of this committee by a very pecu- 
liar incident. 

Mr. Hopxrns. I do not believe there is anything in the letter that 
I should be ashamed of. 

Senator Farı. I do not mean that to be assumed, at all. I have 
not a transcript of the matter here before me, but it showed you were 
familiar with revolutions. 

Mr. Hopkins. I was. I am free to admit that I did everything 
L could to drive both Zelaya and Madriz out of Nicaragua. I do 
not think I ever worked any harder in my life than I did on that 
case. This pair both sought the hospitality of the cientificos in 
Mexico upon their overthrow. 

Senator FALL. And you say you do not know the Mexican Petro- 
leum Co. ? 

Mr. Horxıns. I know the name of the Mexican Petroleum Co. I 
think there is a Mexican Oil Co. and a Mexican Petroleum Co., but 
| do not identify them particularly. | 

Senator Fatt. Do you know Ed Doheney ? 

Mr. Hopkins. I know who he is. 

Senator Fatt. And Mr. Canfield, his partner? 

Mr. Hopkins. Now, if you will pardon me, the Mexican Petroleum 
Co. is Doheney’s company, which is, I think, a very large exporter 
of oil, and the understanding is that they have arrived at an under- 
standing or something more with the Standard. 

Senator Farr. That the Mexican Government have certain con- 
cessions ? 

Mr. Hopkins. I do not know anything about that. 

Senator Farr. Do you know about what is known as the Adler 
concession, a pipe-line concession in Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Horxtns. Yes. I can assure you that the Adler concession is 
not worth the paper it is written on, and Mr. Madero has so indi- 
cated. As soon as he found out what—— 

Senator Fatt. But Mr. Madero himself made a personal request 
of the Congress that the pipe-line concession should be granted. 

Mr. Horxins. It could not have been that pipe-line concession. 
[ do not think Mr. Madero ever made such a personal request. I 
think your information is in error in that respect. The Adler pipe- 
line concession was first obtained from the Legislature of the State 
of Vera Cruz, and was subsequently confirmed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and as soon as the matter was brought to the attention of 
Mr. Madero, I think the word went out that the concession would 
not be worth much. 

Senator FaLL. It was, however, confirmed after his accession ? 

Mr. Hopkins. Oh, yes. 
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Senator Hrrcucock. How could the word go out that it would not 
be worth anything? 

Mr. Horxins. i understood that the declaration was made by a 
member of the cabinet, which indicated to all persons—— 

Senator Smiru. A member of the cabinet of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. That indicated to all persons interested in the 
shipment of oil that this concession would never be of much value 
to anyone. 

Senator Hrrcucocx. What did that mean? 

Mr. Hopkins. Exactly what the language implied. 

Senator Hrrcucock. That the Government would repudiate it? 

Mr. Horxins. Not that the Government would repudiate it, but 
that the Government would not regard with favor its carrying out. 

Senator Hircucocx. What is the difference? 

Mr. Horxtns. Almost any construction can be placed upon it. I | 
do not think it is President Madero’s idea, and I do not think it is 
the idea of the present administration of Mexico, to issue any con- 
cession which could be called monopolistic. I do not think it is the 
idea of Mr. Madero’s Government to invite into Mexico any corpo- 
rations who have any such ideas or principles; and I think it was in 
harmony with that policy that this hint was given out. I am giving 
you this information purely by hearsay. 

Senator Smiru. They granted it in the first instance right after 
they came into power? 

Mr. Horxins. Yes. It was granted under a misapprehension. 

Senator Smrrn. They granted it after they came into power? 

Mr. Horpxrns. The State of Vera Cruz granted that concession as 
one of our States would grant a permit or franchise, and then it had 
to be confirmed by the Federal Government, and it was confirmed by 
publication in the Diario Official. 

Senator Fart. El Aguila was the Cowdray Oil Co.? 

Mr. Horxrins. Yes. | 

Senator FALL. Madero went to work to do all he could to break 
down the Cowdray influence in Mexico? 

Mr. Horgıns. He has followed the law, and I have heard of none 
of the Cowdray concessions having been forfeited or repudiated. 

Senator Farr. Then the Mexican Petroleum Co. did get very valu- 
able pipe-line concessions, exclusive concessions? 

Mr. Hoa No, sir; the Mexican Petroleum Co. did not get the 
Adler concessions, although it may have obtained one to pipe its oil 
from its wells to tidewater. 

Senator Farı. Well, allied interests? 

Mr. Horxrns. As I understand it, the Adler pipe-line concession 
was the only large concession granted for piping oil down there. As 
I understand it, that concession has never been transferred; and as I 
further understand it, it has practically lapsed by limitation and 
about ceased to exist. 

Senator Farr. The Mexican Petroleum Co., at any rate, is now 
doing a large business in Mexico? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes; very large with the Standard. 

Senator FALL. You keep fairly posted with reference to the stock 
market, and things of that kind, in Mexico? 
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Mr. Horxins. I do in regard to some of the very large companies. 

Senator Farı. Do you know what the shares of the Mexican Pe- 
troleum Co. were worth before the Madero revolution became suc- 
cessful ? 

Mr. Hopxrns. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Farr. Do you know what they are worth now? 

Mr. Horxins. The last I saw, they were worth seventy-odd. | 

Senator Faux. I think 85 was the last quotation. There has been a 
very a: increase from what they were 

r. Hopkins. A very large increase. That increase has taken 
place since the Mexican Petroleum Co. arrived at an understanding 
with the Standard Oil Co. 

Senator FALL. Yes. 

Mr. Horx1ns. And, as I understand, it is the Standard Oil Co. 
money that has enabled the Mexican Petroleum Co. to strengthen 
itself there. 

Senator FALL. Yes; and do you know whether Doheney and Can- 
field are interested in the Mexican Petroleum Co., or whether it is 
practically owned by the Standard Oil Co. ? 

Mr. Horxtns. They still manage it, I may say. According to com- 
mon report, however, this company is controlled, if not owned, by the 
Standard Oil Co. I know on one occasion they were a little hard 
up for money, and all they had to do was to go to No. 26 Broadway, 
where they got $400,000 within a few minutes. 

Senator SmirH. To the Standard Oil Co.’s offices? 

Mr. Horxins. Yes. Will you permit me to insert something in 
the record ? 

Senator SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. Horxrns. I should like it to be distinctly understood, since 
my name has been mentioned in connection with the Waters-Pierce 
Oil Co., that that company is not a Standard Oil Company, and has 
used every endeavor at its command to divorce any interests which it 
might have had in common from the Standard; that the Waters- 
Pierce Oil Co. has done more than anyone else to keep the Standard 
out of Mexico, and has been and is its greatest enemy in that coun- 
try. I just want to get that in the cord: 

Senator Hirrcucock. Will you state when that divorce began? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator Farr. And state how long that fight has been going on? 

Mr. Hopxrns. I can tell the whole story. 

Senator Hrrcucock. Just state its beginning. 

Mr. Hopkins. I do not know that I can state the date of its be- 
ginning with absolute accuracy, but it was long before the revolu- 
tion broke out. 

Senator Surra. How long? 

Mr. Hopxrins. At least two or three years. 

Senator Smrru. Yes. l 

Senator Hrrcucock. At that time did not the Standard Oil Co. 
control a majority interest in the Waters-Pierce Co.? i 

Mr. Horxtns. The Standard Oil Co. obtained, surreptitiously, some 
outstanding stock in the Waters-Pierce Oil Co., which gave it a con- 
trol. Then it attempted to exercise that control; but, as I under- 
stand it, Mr. Henry Clay Pierce was enabled to balk the Standard, 
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not only in Missouri but in Texas, and as the result the Standard 
was driven from Texas as well as from Missouri. At the present 
time Mr. Pierce has all the stock of the Waters-Pierce Co. The 
Standard Oil Co. has none. 

Senator Hitrcucock. I thought the Standard Oil Co. controlled the 
Waters-Pierce Co. ? 

Mr. Horxins. Mr. Pierce has compelled the Standard Oil Co. to 
sell its stock, and he owns it outright now; he and his friends, of 
oe The Standard Oil Co. owns nothing in the Waters-Pierce 

O. l 

Senator Hırcncocx. Did not the Standard Oil Co. own a con- 
trolling interest of the Waters-Pierce Co. at the time the Mexican 
revolution broke out? 

Mr. Horxins. Yes; and under a decree of the Supreme Court of 
the State of Missouri the Standard Oil Co. was enjoined from exer- 
cising any control over the Waters-Pierce Oil Co. or its business, or 
doing any business with the Waters-Pierce Oil Co., or doing any 
business in the State of Missouri. 

Senator Hrrcucock. Yes; but this is the point: If the Standard 
Oil Co. controlled the Waters-Pierce Oil Co. at the time the revolu- 
tion broke out, does it not then follow that anything done by the 
Waters-Pierce Oil Co. at that time was practically done by the 
Standard Oil Co.? 

Mr. Horxrns. No, sir; because the Standard Oil Co. did not con- 
trol the Waters-Pierce Oil Co. 

Senator Farr. You mean, did not control the management, do you 
not? 

Mr. Horxrns. Did not control the management, business, or pol- 
icy. The only connection that the Standard Oil Co. had with the 
Waters-Pierce Oil Co. was that it owned stock in it. It had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the Waters-Pierce Co. That was the great 
bone of contention. 

Senator Farr. It controlled the stock but not the management ? 

Mr. Horxrns. Yes. 

Senator Farr. And, as a matter of fact, the fight between the two 
companies in Mexico was a fight between the parent and child? 
Henry Clay Pierce wanted to keep control of that territory in which 
his company had been organized ? 

Mr. Harkis Yes; and as a result the Standard Oil Co. has what 
we may call an arrangement with the Cowdray interests and with the 
Doheney interests, and has made contracts with them, as a result of 
which the Standard Oil Co. to-day practically controls the entire 
output of crude oil in Mexico, a very serious thing, that will doubt- 
less, in due course, receive proper consideration. 

Senator Farr. Pierce, then, was not successful in his fight with 
them down there since the revolution? : : 

Mr. Horxins. Not yet. Furthermore, I think, since this subject 
has been touched upon, I may add that the Standard Oil Co.—that is, 
John D. Archbold, Teagle, Folger, and the crowd at 26 Broadway— 
organized in Texas some time ago, keeping their interest secret, of 
course, a company called the Magnolia Petroleum Co., as the result of 
which they are now under indictment by a Federal grand jury for 
violation of the Sherman Act, and, according to Attorney General 
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Wickersham, will be reindicted next month and tried in February. 
About four months ago—of course this was before they were found 
out—that company purchased some 400 acres of land, surreptitiously. 
at Tampico, and the Standard Oil Co. sent down its own men to go 
over the land and survey it and purchase it for the Magnolia Co., all 
the while denying they had any interest in it. They were to erect, 
and will erect, on that land an immense refinery, and with that as a 
base and with the possible consolidation with the Aguila Oil Co. they 
will endeavor to monopolize the oil business in Mexico, precisely as 
they did in this country until recently; all of which I think will be 
very bitterly opposed by the Madero administration and the Federal 
Government of Mexico. 

Senator SmirH. You speak of their going to the Standard office 
and getting a check for $400,000. 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes; Mr. Doheney, whose Mexican petroleum com- 
pany is now controlled by the Standard. 

Senator Smıru. How did you know about that? 

Mr. Horxrns. I was informed of it the same day. 

Senator Smira. By whom? 

Mr. Horxins. The information came from a man in the office of 
the Standard Oil Co., and was communicated to a gentleman who 
informed me. I really do not think it is proper that I should men- 
tion his name, unless there is some urgent necessity for it. 

Senator SmirH. Was it Mr. Pierer 

Mr. Horxrns. No, sir. 

Senator Smrrn. Was it Gustavo Madero! 

Mr. Horxrns. No, sir. This was in the summer of 1911—in Au- 
gust or September, I think. 

Senator Smiru. It was not the secretary of the president ? 

Mr. Hopkins. No, sir. This was in New York; this took place in 
New York, while I was in New York myself. 

Senator Smrru. I understand. 

Mr. Horxtns. On the same day that it happened. 

Senator Smiru. I was just wondering how you happened to get 
that information so promptly. 

Mr. Horxrns. That was the way. 

Senator Smirg. I suppose others wondered at the same thing. 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator Farr. There is a little information that I might like on 
behalf of the committee from Mr. Hopkins later. I do not know of 
anything just now, but I have some documents I want to look over 
for some names. If the committee will send for him in future, at 
some time that suits his convenience, I would like to reserve the 
right to ask him a few questions at that time. 

Mr. Hopkins. Any time, Senator, I am at your service. 

Sat Smirg. Senator Hitchcock, do you want to ask any ques- 
tions? 

Senator Hrrcucock. No; I do not think so. 

Senator SMITH. eee all you have said, Mr. Hopkins, 
vour familiarity with the Waters-Pierce interests and the fight they 
have been making in Mexico and your intimate relations with Mr. 
Madero, you have not been paid any very large sum for what you 
have done for them 
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Mr. Horxrns. I was paid a fair fee by the Government for what 
I did during the revolution. 

Senator SMITH. Yes; and that was not supposed to cover your serv- 
ices to Mr. Henry Clay Pierce, was it? 

Mr. Horxıns. Oh, of course not. 

Senator SmırH. Are you receiving a salary now? 

Mr. Hopkins. No, sir. 

Senator SMITH. Are you from the Mexican Government? 

Mr. Horxrns. No, sir. 

Senator SmirH. That has been stated. That is the reason that I 
asked you the question. | 

Mr. Hopkins. No, sir; I am not. 

Senator Smrru. Going back to the question of your original em- 
ployment, I think you said to Senator Hitchcock that at the time this 
revolution began the Standard Oil Co. had a very large interest in the 
Waters-Pierce Co. ? 

Mr. Hopxins. Yes. 

Senator SMITH. And practically acquired control of its stock—an 
majority ? 

Mr. P rasa They had a majority holding. 

Senator SmIrTH. Yes. 

Mr. Hopkins. But they did not control the company. 

Senator SmirH. Through any agency of the Waters-Pierce Co., or 
An he on did you ever perform any service for the Standard 

il Co. ? 

Mr. Hopkins. Under no circumstances whatsoever. I have never 
had a thing to do with the Standard Oil Co., either directly or 
indirectly. 

Senator SmirH. That is, knowingly? 

Mr. Hopkins. Knowingly. I know positively that I have not. 

Senator SmirH. Then what you did for the Waters-Pierce Co. 
would not inure to their benefit? 

Mr. Hopxins. On the contrary, everything that I did for the 
Waters-Pierce Co. was against the interests of the Standard. 

Senator Hircucockx. The Standard had stock in it? 

Mr. Hopxrns. It had stock in it; but it was quite willing to sacri- 
fice its stock interest to destroy the Waters-Pierce Oil Co., because 
they saw what was coming, and that the Waters-Pierce Oil Co. would 
be able to so establish itself that it could withstand any attack. 

Senator SmırH. In Mexico? 

Mr. Horxins. Everywhere; in Mexico and in the Middle West. 

Senator Farr. How could they do it in Mexico unless thev could 
get some such law, some such decision, as was obtained in Missouri 
and Texas? 

Mr. Hopkins. That is what they have obtained now. 

Senator Farr. But they had to get something of the same kind in 
Mexico in order to succeed ? 

Mr. Hopkins. No; they organized under the laws of the State of 
Missouri, and they are doing business under that charter in Mexico. 

Senator Farr. That is, Na has recognized their charter as it 
does a Mexican charter? 

Mr. Horxrns. Yes; and, as I say, the Standard Oil Co. is out of it. 
They do not own a share of stock in the Waters-Pierce Co. 
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Senator FALL. That is, now; but at the time they did own it and 
were doing business in Mexico, the Standard Oil Co. actually owned 
it? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes; the stock. 

Senator Faux. And the only way that they could be compelled to 
divorce themselves in Mexico would have been by some such decision 
as that in Missouri and Texas, rendered in Mexico? 

Mr. Horxins. That is quite true; but the Standard Oil Co. was 
not keen to meddle in Mexico until they began to have this relation- 
ship with Cowdray & Doheny. 

Senator Hrrcucocx. Do the Cowdray companies still enjoy the 
benefits of their concessions there? 

Mr. Hopxins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hircucock. And the Standard Oil Co. is simply a pur- 
chaser of their products? : 

Mr. Horxins. No one knows, Senator, exactly the nature of the 
interest that the Standard Oil Co. has in the Cowdray properties; 
but we all know that they do have an interest, and control them, be- 
cause the Standard Oil Co. steamers are there at Tampico every day 
getting oil from the Cowdray & Doheney companies. 

Senator Farı. A half ownership of the Cowdray company, of that 
scheme, of that whole business, was in the Mexican Government? 

Mr. Horxrns. No, sir. 

Senator FALL. Practically so? 

Mr. Horxrns. No. | 

pee Farr. And in the Aguila, what we call the Aguila down 
there 

Mr. Horxıns. There were vast personal holdings of some of the 
leading men of the Mexican Government. 

Senator Farr. Was it not a Government property ? 

Mr. Horxtns. Not of the Government. 

Senator Farr. Was it not? 

Mr. Horxrns. That is true of the Tehuantepec Railway across 
Tehuantepec, which Cowdray operates for the Government. 

Senator Farr. Yes. 

Mr. Horxrns. That is also true of the interest which the Mexican 
Government has in the American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. _ 

Senator Farr. But it is not true of the oil business? 

Mr. Horxtns. No; but it is true of the land concessions. 

Senator FALL. I am speaking now of the oil business. 

Mr. Hopkins. The Mexican Government participates in that only 
to the extent of receiving a royalty from oil taken from the Na- 
tional lands, over and above a certain number of barrels. 

Senator Fart. Cowdray was interested in getting rid of the Cien- 
tifico directors, and putting his own directors in there, the Govern- 
ment still enjoying its rights? 

Mr. Hopkins. The Government has no directors in Cowdray’s 
company. 

Senator Farr. I understood you to say that the Cientificos crowd, 
who were partners or directors with Cowdray, Madero wanted to get 
rid of? 

Mr. Hopkins. No; I was speaking of wanting to get rid of them 
in the National Railways. 
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Senator Farr. How about El Aguila; as a matter of fact, were they 
not forced out of El Aguila? 

Mr. Horgıns. No, sir; that is a corporation entirely separate and 
independent of the Government. The Government. has no control 
over jt any more than over any other corporation. 

Senator Farı. And the same directors who were directors before 
Madero took charge there, are they now the directors? 

Mr. Hopkins. No, sir; most of them have fled. 

Senator Farr. And Madero has his own directors? 

Mr. Horxıns. No, sir. Mr. Madero has nothing to do with it; 
that is for Lord Cowdray alone. It is a corporation distinct from 
Government control. 

Senator Hrrcxcock. Do you know whether the Cowdray Co. named 
the new directors? 

Mr. Horxins. That is an oil company that is owned by Lord 
Cowdray and associates. Naturally they name the directors in their 
own company. 

Senator Hrrcucock. I thought you were speaking of the railroad. 

Mr. Hopkins. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. I may be entirely wrong. I engaged in operations 
in Mexico sometime ago, in a turpentine company. I had relations 
with the oil companies, because they were largely purchasers of my 
product, and I had personal relations with men who were directors 
after the“El Aguila was formed. I must say that my understanding 
was that El Aguila was a governmental concern, Lord Cowdray put- 
ting in certain properties and holding his interest, and the Govern- 
ment enjoying, the general understanding was, one-half of the profits. 

Mr. Horxrtns. No; I can assure you that your understanding was 
wrong. 

Senator Farr. I may be wrong. 

Mr. Hopxtns. Because I have read the articles of incorporation 
very carefully; I know perfectly well the conditions. 

Senator Farr. Mr. Creel was a director of El Aguila? 

Mr. Hopkins. Mr. Creel is now president of the El Aguila Oil Co. 

Senator Smita. Did you ever have any dealings with that bank 
that you spoke of this morning, where Gustavo Madero deposited 
six hundred and odd thousand dollars? 

Mr. Hopkins. The International Banking Corporation? 

Senator Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Hopxrns. I have only had to deal with them in a friendly 
way, because my firm are counsel for the two great banks of the 
Far East; that is, the Hongkong & Shanghai Bankin Corpora- 
tion and the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China. The 
International Banking Corporation was organized originally to enter 
the far eastern field, and in that connection I have been brought 
frequently in contact with a good many of their officials. 

Senator S{mrra. Is that the reason you suggested that the money 
be deposited there? 

Mr. Horxrns. Yes; I knew it to be a very solid institution. 

P a SmirH. Had you ever had any money deposited with them 
there? 

Mr. Horxgıns. No, sir. 

Senator Surri. Have you since? 
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Mr. Hopkins. Never. 

Senator Samiti. It seemed to be perfectly agreeable to Mr. Madero 
to put it there? 

Mr. Hopxins. Yes; he knew the stability of the institution. 

Senator Smiru. It gives you rather an intimate acquaintance with 
the financial operetions of Mr. Madero? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes; I had opportunity to learn a good deal. I did 
not learn as much as I might have, however, if I had been a little 
more inquisitive. 

Senator Farr. The two great banks in the City of Mexico are the 
Banco Nacional and the Banco de Londres? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator Farı. The Banco Nacional is practically a Government 
institution, is it not? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. Is this International Bank a private institution? 

Mr. Horxrns. Organized, I believe, under the laws of the State 
of New York. 

Senator Hitrcucock. Where does it do business? 

Mr. Hopkins. All over the world. 

Senator Hrrcncock. It has branch offices in Washington ? 

Mr. Hopkins. Its head office is in New York. | 

Senator Hitcucock. It has an office in Washington? 

Mr. Hopxrns. No, sir. ð 

Senator Hircucock. It did have? 

Mr. Horxrns. Yes; it did have. 

Senator Hrrcucock. And one in Mexico City? 

Mr. Horxins. It has one in Mexico City and one in Panama, and, 
of course, all the cities of the Far East. 


TESTIMONY OF JUNIUS ROMNEY. 


Junius Romney, being first duly sworn by the chairman, testified 
as follows: 

Senator Smrru. Where do you live? 

Mr. Romney. [ live at Colonia Juarez, Chihuahua, Mexico. 

Senator SmrrH. Are you an American citizen? 

Mr. Romney. Yes. 

Senator Smita. Where is your American home; in what State? 

Mr. Romney. I have been in Mexico so long that I really have 
no home here. I was born in St. George, Washington County, Utah. 
I have lived also in St. John, Ariz. 

Senator SmirH. How old are you? 

Mr. Romney. I am 34 years old. 

Senator SmrrH. What is your business? 

Mr. Romney. I am at present the legal and ecclesiastical repre- 
sentative of the Mormon colonies in Mexico. I am a bookkeeper 
by profession. ° 

E SMITH. You speak of being the ecclesiastical representa- 
tive. What function does that indicate? 

Mr. Romney. I am president of the stake. The church organiza- 
tion is divided into districts. The country where the people live 
is divided into districts or sections, and each section 1s called a 
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stake. I am presiding officer in that stake. In this instance it com- 
prises all the ocal fe where our people are located in Mexico. 

Senator Smrru. Are they Mormons? 

Mr. Romney. Yes. 

uaa SmrrH. How many Mormons are under your jurisdic- 
tion 

Mr. Romney. Approximately 4,000. I think the last census 
showed 4,030, as I remember it. In round numbers it is 4,000. 

Senator Smirn. Have they gone into Mexico for the purpose of 
residing there permanently ? 

Mr. Romney. Yes; that was our intention. 

Senator SMITH. Are they landowners there? 

Mr. Romney. Yes. ` 

Senator Smrru. Cultivating the soil ? 

Mr. Romney. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. Are they engaged in trade and commerce in any 


v 
r. Romney. Yes. 

Senator SmrrH. Do they have stores? 

Mr. Romney. We have stores, gristmills, and sawmills. 

Senator SmrrH. Any factories? 

Mr. Romney. Yes; a shoe, harness, and saddle factory and a can- 
ning factory, not on an extensive scale, however. | 

Senator auras When did this exodus occur? 

Mr. Romney. I am not able to give the date of the exodus of the 
women and children without reference to my notes, but it was in 
the neighborhood of a week prior to the exodus of the men, and that _ 
occurred on the 2d day of August, 1912. It was the 28th of July 
when the exodus began. It consumed several days before we could 
get transportation, and some of the colonies farther from the railroad 
were two or three days in reaching the railroad. 

Senator Smit. How long had these people been in Mexico before 
they took their leave? Ss 

Mr. Romnry. As I remember it, we began the establishment of 
those colonies in 1885. I am not entirely positive as to the exact 
date of the first entrance into Mexico, but it was about 1885. 

Senator Smiru. Was that about the time of the passage of the 
Edmunds law ? | 

Mr. Romney. I am not conversant with those facts. 

Senator SMITH. You were not taking an active part at that time? 

Mr. Romney. No, sir; I was a small boy. 

Senator SMITH. And they have been colonizing in Mexico since 
that time? 

Mr. Romney. Yes. 

Senator SmitTH. Until they now represent about 4,000 people? 

Mr. Romney. Yes. 

Senator SmirH. Do they practice polygamy there? 

Mr. Romney. They do not practice it at present, except as in the 
Ce States. The same conditions prevail there as in the United 

tates. 

Senator SMITH. There are no plural marriages being solemnized at 
present ? 

Mr. Romney. No, sir. 
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Senator SmirH. But those that were previously performed—— 

Mr. Romney. They are supporting their families; yes, sir. 

Senator SmirH. But you do not know of any polygamous mar- 
riages being solemnized now ? 

Mr. Romney. There are none. I am ina position to know that there 
are no such marriages being performed. 

Senator Smiru. Did most of these Mormons come from Utah? 

Mr. Romney. The majority came from Utah and Arizona, some 
Pi Idaho, and from any localities where there are Latter Day 

aints. 

Senator Smrra. How did they happen to go there? 

Mr. Romney. We have a good country there at present, and we 
have established a most excellent school system. The climate can 
hardly be beaten, and they have gone there because, on account of 
the climate and other conditions, they thought it a desirable place to 
live. The social conditions were very excellent in our colonies and 
financial opportunities were good. It is a new country, and land is 
my cheap compared with the same quality of land in the United 

tates. 

Senator Smiru. Is there any more latitude in Mexico than in the 
United States for the views entertained by the Mormons? 

Mr. Romney. We have never had any restrictions there. All the 
restrictions have come from our presiding officers in the church. 

Senator SMITH. Voluntarily? , 

Mr. Romney. Yes; voluntarily on the part of our leaders. Any 
restrictions in that regard have come from them. The Mexican 
Government has never interfered in our social conditions in any way. 

Senator SMITH. In that respect they are much easier with you than 
they are in Utah? 

Mr. Romney. I do not know that it has been called to their atten- 
tion. I do not know that their laws would be any different than 
they are in the United States. I do not know how that would be, 
but I am only speaking of our experiences. 

Senator SmirH. How many people are under your direction in 
El Paso at the present time? 

Mr. Romney. I am not as well qualified to answer questions of 
that kind as some of my assistants would be who have been in direct 
charge here. You understand I remained with the people at home 
until the last ones came out, and since then I have been back there 
to investigate conditions; but I think that in the nee verneed or 
perhaps 1,500 people are at present here in El Paso. I should like 
to have you bear in mind, however, that I am not in a position to 

ive you exact statistics. In a general way I should say about 1,500, 
from what I have heard my assistants say and the knowledge that I 
have of those who are with me. 

Senator Smirx. Do you have any part in administering the funds 
for their entertainment ? 

Mr. Romney. Nothing, except that when I was here recently a 
small amount of money was placed to my credit by Mr. A. W. Ivans, 
who was here representing the people, in order that I might have 
funds to defray my personal traveling expenses and to render limited 
aid in some extreme cases. Do you mean in regard to the fund so 
far as their food supply is concerned, and so on? 
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Senator Smrra. Yes; the Government fund? 

Mr. Romney. I have no direct part in that. They recognize me 
as the head, but there are other men appointed who have direct 
charge of that business and also of the transportation. 

Senator Smiru. Is it your understanding that these Mormon col- 
onists who have been driven out of Mexico are being maintained and 
supported in El Paso out of the Government fund 

r. Romney. It is my understanding that the Government fur- 
nished them tents, in which to live, and that they made an appro- 
priation for food for them. 

Senator Smiru. And transportation ! 

Mr. Romney. And that something was placed at their disposal 
for transportation ; yes. 

Senator SMITH. Age these people, as far as you know, availing 
themselves of that privilege? 

Mr. Romney. Yes; I think they are. 

Senator SmirH. Have they any other sources of supply? 

Mr. Romney. None other except purely charitable means. Do 
you mean whether they have any other sources of support ? 

Senator SMITH. From having brought means with them or any- 
thing of that kind? 

Mr. Romney. Absolutely none. 

Senator Smiru. Their property is all in Mexico? 

Mr. Romney. Every dollar. They came here practically penni- 
less. In fact, everything that we have is in Mexico. We went to 
Mexico poor people, and every dollar we have has been applied there. 
We believe in public improvements and good schools and homes; 
and, not supposing we would be disturbed in this way, we have built 
good homes ana bridges and school buildings and public improve- 
ments of that kind, besides planting good trees and getting improved 
breeds of stock and horses into the country. We had no bank ac- 
counts and no other interests in the United States. 

Senator Smıru. All of your interests were in Mexico? 

Mr. Romney. All of them. 

Senator Smirn. And all of these improvements to which you refer 
are permanent in their character ? 

Mr. Romney. Yes. They are there to show for themselves. 

Senator SsurrH. So that these people have brought no money out 
with them ? 

Mr. Romney. None at all, with the exception of a few dollars that 
some of them may have had. 

Senator Smitu. In your capacity as the general representative of 
the church—I suppose I am correct in saying that you represent the 
church, am I not? | 

Mr. Romney. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator SmrrH. You made it your business to go among these colo- 
nists and advise them what to do? 

Mr. Romney. Do you mean when they were in Mexico? 

Senator Smit. In Mexico. 

Mr. Romney. Yes; I advised them. 

Senator Smrt. Was it upon your advice that they came out of 
Mexico? 

Mr. Romney. Yes; it was on my advice—not my advice alone, 
however: I did not assume all the responsibility. It was in keeping 
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with my advice, and I viewed it as necessary, if that is what you 
mean. 

Senator Smiru. In the exercise of your office you took the responsi- 
bility, wherever necessary, of advising them that they get out of Mex- 
ico and come to the United States? 

Mr. Romney. Yes; I assumed the part of the responsibility that 
belonged to me. Of course, it does not all fall on me. 

Mr. SMITH. I suppose most of the people are in the same general 
-ondition as yourself—they have left everything down there, so that 
they have no other homes? 

“fr. Romney. That is the condition; yes. They have lived down 
chere so long that they have no other homes. 

senator SMITH. Did you ever exercise the right of voting in Mexico 
yourself @ 

Mir. Romney. No, sir. 

Senator Smrru. In local affairs? 

afr. Romney. We have never had any elections in which I voted. I 
nave expressed opinions regarding local officials who had immediate 
jurisdiction over us. 

Senator Smiru. Some of your people voted, I suppose? 

Mr. Romney. I should explain to you that all officers who have 
presided over us have been appointed. We have had opportunity at 
times to express a choice, or perhaps not a choice, but to make a 
recommendation, and it has been listened to. We have had some 
views in that respect, and the person of our choice has at times been 
appointed to office where he had jurisdiction over us. 

enator SmitH. Do most of your Mormon people live in a limited 
area in the Republic of Mexico? 

Mr. Romney. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. In what States? 

Mr. Romney. In the State of Chihuahua we have seven colonies, 
ind the State of Sonora we have three. . 

Senator SmırH. Have you any colonies in any other Mexican 
State? 

Mr. Romney. No, sir. 

Senator SmitH. You have 10 colonies altogether in Mexico? 

Mr. Romney. That is all in the way of any organization. Of 
ourse there are a few people who have gone on their own responsi- 
bility into other sections in a speculative way, but they have no or- 
ranization. 

Senator SsirH. How many people are represented in a colony? 

Mr. Romney. They vary in their population from, I should say, 
250 to 1,100 people in a colony. There is one colony smaller than 
290. | 

Senator SmiruH. What is the future of these colonies now? What 
is going to become of these people? 

Mr. Romner. If you want an opinion from me, I think I could tell 
better a year from now. I would hardly dare to guess at this time. 

Senator SmituH. Do they expect.to go back to Mexico? 

Mr. Romney. Yes. We have our home there. Everything on earth 
that we own is there. That is the reason why the people have lin- 
gered here. If the conditions were stable, so that they would permit 
of their going back, they would go back immediately to their homes. 
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Senator Smiru. Have these colonies passed out from under tna 
control or direction of the Mormon Church of America? 

Mr. Romney. No, sir. 

Senator SmiruH. ‘They still adhere to that organization ? 

Mr. Romney. Yes. 

oe Smitn. Is that the dominant organization in these col- 
onies l 

Mr. Romney. In an ecclesiastical sense it is. Of course it does 
not supersede the Government, either in this country or in Mexico. 
It exercises no functions of that character. It is merely ecclesiastical, 
but in that sense they adhere to the same organization. 

Senator SmirH. Have you received any advice from the head of 
the Mormon Church as to what course you ought to pursue? 

Mr. Romney. Yes; to this effect, to attend strictly to our own 
affairs and not to be mixed with either side of the controversy—not 
to take sides with either party in the controversy. 

Senator SmirH. Was the head of the church consulted as to the 
movement of these refugees? 

Mr. Romney. No, sir; there was not time to consult anyone. 

Senator SMITH. They acted upon their own initiative? 

Mr. Romney. We had to act upon our own initiative. If you de- 
sire an explanation of the conditions that made it necessary, I can 
give it to you. 

Senator Samiru. I should like to have you do it. 

Mr. Romney. Do you want me to go back a little and explain the 
conditions during the revolution prior to the latter part of July? 

Senator SMITH. Yes; I should like to have that. 

Mr. Romney. During the latter revolutions, as during the Madero 
revolution, our attitude has been one of strict neutrality. 

Senator SMITH. You are speaking from personal knowledge? 

Mr. Romney. Yes; from personal knowledge, because I was in 
charge of affairs and know what I am talking about. Our position 
was one of strict neutrality. Our relationships with the Mexican 
people had always been friendly with all parties and factions of the 
people. We had taken no part in their politics, and our desire was 
to benefit them; and when the revolution began it was our policy to 
be strictly neutral, to take no part. During the other revolution 
some efforts were made by local officers to draw us into the federal 
ranks. They made some requests that we help them, but we made 
known our position and maintained it, and it was not long until they 
respected our position. In fact, developments showed them that it 
was the wiser course for us to keep out of it, and they seemed to ap- 
preciate that; and we also made known out attitude to the revolu- 
tionary faction, and they approved of it. 

When this last revolution was hatched and developed in our im- 
mediate section we thought it wise to continue the same policy that 
we had pursued before, and so, when it was necessary, we announced 
our attitude to both parties and appealed to them in every instance 
to give us protection, explained to them that all we asked was to be 
left alone in our business, not to have our property rights interfered 
with, and we stated that we would keep strictly out of it, that we 
would not render any assistance to either party, but would attend to 
our own business and not mix in it. We also received a suggestion 
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from the United States to that effect—that is, I mean from our people 
in the United States. 

Senator Smitu. From the church? 

Mr. Romney. Yes; and I think perhaps there had been some sug- 
gestion given to them—perhaps I had better say nothing about that, 
though, because that would be a supposition and not my own knowl- 
edge. I will say that we had received from our ecclesiastical lead- 
‘ers a suggestion to continue that same policy. 

Senator Smiru. A policy of neutrality? 

Mr. Romney. A policy of strict neutralitv. I will explain that 
when we went into Mexico it was a wild country, and we had taken 
firearms with us. Almost every man took some sort of firearms with 
him for the defense of his family. The Apaches inhabited that coun- 
try when we first went in there. The Mexicans did not dare go where 
our colony was established because of the presence there of the 
Apache Indians. We took along firearms when we went in there and 
we acquired them gradually until we had quite a number of firearms 
which were the personal property of the individuals. We had no 
military organization, but we had them in our homes for our pro- 
tection, and, as I said before, we were in perfect harmony with the 
people there. We received kind treatment from both the revolution- 
ary party and the Federal Government, with the exception of the 
stealing that was done by the revolutionary party and their follow- 
ers and sympathizers. 

Of course, matters gradually grew worse, because of the unstable 
conditions in the country, and people who were that way inclined 
took advantage of the situation and cut pasture fences and stole 
horses wherever they could get them, and stole cattle for beef; and 
then a habit grew up among the revolutionary people of exacting 
from us things that they claimed to need in the way of horses. 

Senator SMITH. You are speaking now of the Orozco revolution ? 

Mr. Romney. Yes; both of them. It had also been more or less the 
custom in the Madero revolution to make exactions upon us, and for 
leather goods and things of that kind, but they had always given us 
receipts, and our attitude in regard to that was that we would not 
fight them. We would protest and use every peaceable and pacific 
means of avoiding giving anything to them; but when they would 
come and make demands and threats if we did not give them certain 
things, our policy was to give them as little as possible and get them 
to give usa receipt. In a few instances we got those receipts applied 
on our taxes, but a good many of the people hold those receipts at 
present and have never realized anything on them. 

Senator Smiru. Were those receipts agreements to reimburse you? 

Mr. Romney. In case the revolution triumphed; that was about 
the way of it. 

Senator Smti. Was the form of receipt about the same on both 
sides? 

Mr. Romney. The Federal Government never exacted anything 
from us. It was only the revolutionary party that made any exac- 
tions. 

Senator Smitu. I mean both the Madero and the Orozco revolu- 
tions. 

Mr. Romney. Yes; just about the same. We had these friendly 
relations with them—even with Orozco and Salazar. 
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I will say that conditions finally grew a little more strained, and 
shortly after this last revolution began they made up their minds to 
disarm us, and they sent a force of 35 men in Colonia Juarez, under 
the leadership of Enrique Portillo. Salazar had taken possession of 
Casas Grandes, and had demanded our arms and ammunition. There 
were not a great number of them then, and we did not feel justified in 
giving up our arms; and, in fact, the American consul, Mr. Edwards, 
has approved of our refusing to give them up. So we told them they 
could not have any of our guns, and that if it came to a matter of 
choice between using our guns or giving them up to them, we would 
use them, and that was our determination, because we felt we were 
not justified in giving them up to that small number of men. They 
arrested one man because he refused to give up his gun, prior to this. 
Before we gave them this ultimatum they had already arrested one 
man, and had written out a receipt for another gun and pistol, and 
then an armed body went to the houses where a Mexican had told 
them there was a gun and a pistol. The owner had slipped away. So 
then we gave them the ultimatum, and Portillo went back to Casas 
Grandes. I followed them up next morning to see Salazar and tell 
him the same thing. I took two or three men with me. We went 
down there to talk it over with them and have an understanding with 
them, and they decided to leave us alone, and not to interfere with our 
guns; said they did not want any trouble with us, and as long as we 
continued to be neutral they would respect our rights and would not 
interfere with us. Conditions continued that way. We have many 
written guaranties from Salazar and from Orozco and from various 
others, given at various times; but conditions kept getting worse, 
until finally, just two or three weeks before this final trouble came on, 
two of their federals went down to Colonia Diaz and made a demand 
for the guns there, and I went myself in the night to tell Salazar of 
the trouble at Colonia Diaz, and ask him to forestall it. They had 
given them until 10 o’clock the next morning to send in their arms. 

Salazar complied with my request, but in our conversation he let 
drop a remark that gave me to understand that he intended to make 
a demand a little later. Of course, he did not say so directly, but 
in his conversation he said they had no business to deviate from their 
written orders—“not yet.” Then he seemed to catch himself up, 
as though he had let slip something he did not want to, and went on 
discussing the situation; but we secured the order and forestalled 
that trouble. 

Later I came out to El Paso with Salazar. He happened to be on 
the same train. He wanted me to take the matter up with the United 
States Government and let them import arms and ammunition. Ile 
told me that the people of the United States were the ones that were 
killing them off by taking sides with Madero. He said they were sup- 
posed to be neutral, but that they had taken sides with Madero, and 
because of their attitude and because of his being unable in conse- 
quence to get ammunition the United States were killing them off 
without taking any risks; and he said he intended to force the issue. 
to force the United States to qet out and fight, because they could not 
kill them any worse than they were doing, and then the United 
States would be taking their chances along with them. 

I went back to Casas Grandes and back to my home in Colonia 
Juarez, and J should judge along about the 25th or 27th of July, in 
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the latter days of July, Salazar sent for me at Colonia Juarez to 
come over the next day and see him. I went over with Mr. Bowman. 

Senator SmirH. Who is Mr. Bowman! 

Mr. Romney. He is one of our colonists who resides at Colonia 
Dublan. He is manager of the largest mercantile institution there. 
He had come over to Colonia Juarez during the night to bring the 
message that Salazar wanted to see me. When we called out Salazar 
he was very much wrought up and told me that he had sent for me 
to tell me that they had withdrawn all kinds of guaranties from our 
people; that they would not give us any kind of protection, either 
for our lives or our property. I called his attention to the fact that 
he had given me written guaranties and verbal guaranties and that 
I had always felt that they were good, that we had relied on him to 
make good on them, and he replied in Spanish, saying. “ Those are 
words,” and intimated that they could be changed at any time he 
wanted to. 

He then told me that they had made up their minds in consulta- 
tion with Orozco to take from us all our guns and ammunition. I 
told him that we did not feel justified in giving them up, but he in- 
sisted that we must do it. I asked him then for sufficient time to 
bring our women and children out. There were then approximately 
about 2,000 rebels right there in the neighborhood of Casas Grandes, 
and they had five of six cannon. They were in the outskirts of 
Dublan, at the stockyards near Dublan. They had several rapid-fire 
guns. I asked him for time to remove our women and children be- 
fore giving him a reply. He refused to grant that request. He said 
we would be a menace to them if we got our women and children out 
first, and that there was just one thing to do, that we must deliver 
those guns and ammunition immediately. 

After arguing with him in every possible way that I could, we dis- 
cussed the situation; and when he seemed to be a little convinced in 
his own mind, he and Demetrio Ponce would go out and talk a little 
while about it in another room, and then he would come back and 
say, “Anyhow, it is just a superior order that I have got from Orozco, 
and I have no authority except to comply with my orders.” Then I 
asked him to give me time to see Orozco, and he said, “ No; we have 
been acting the fool by giving guaranties to you people as long as we 
have. This thing has got to be done right now. Anyhow, we can not 

ermit Americans to have arms in our territory, because intervention 
is now an established fact.” Ie said that in Spanish. I am giving 
you his words as nearly as I can give them to you in English. 

Senator Smiti. Did he not recognize your Mexican citizenship? 

Mr. Romney. I did not have any Mexican citizenship. 

Senator Smirn. I mean the Mexican citizenship of the people. 

Mr. Romney. There were not very many who were Mexican citi- 
zens. There were very few who had ever become naturalized in 
Mexico. He repeated what he had said to me before, that the United 
States had taken sides with Madero, and he said if we wanted any 
protection to apply to Madero or to the United States Government. 

When I could not get any permission to get away the women and 
children before we replied, I said, “ Well, I will go and consult with 
the people and see what they say about giving up their guns.” He 
said, “ No; you can not leave here until that order is complied with. 
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You remain right here until that is complied with.” I said, “ Then 
that means that we are prisoners, does it?” He said, “ Yes; you can 
not leave here until that order is complied with.” T said, “ hen, I 
will be with you a long time, because I do not think it will be com- 
phed with. I could not give any order to the colonists to bring in 
their guns and deliver them. e have no military organization. 
What few guns there are belong to the individuals hey have 
brought them in and paid for them themselves. They are their own 
property. I have no authority to order them to bring them in.” 

en they went out and discussed it a little longer, and Demetrio 
Ponce said, “ Well, you can make a suggestion to them to do it, and 
if you do that, they will bring in the guns. That is what we want 
them todo.” I said, “I will not make any such suggestion, and I will 
not issue any such order from Casas Grandes, because if I did my 
people would regard me as a traitor. They would think I had been 
in league with you, and I have told them all the time of these guaran- 
ties you have given. When you have demanded a list of the guns, 
I have told them that you have given your ward of honor that you 
would not interfere with the ; and 1 can not issue any such order 
and do not intend to. I will stay with you, and you can do as you 
please with me.” I happened to tell him in that conversation that I 
was not afraid of him and was not afraid of what he could do to me, 
and it made him angry, and he said, “ Well, you can go home to the 
colonists; neither am I afraid of you. I will come and get the guns, 
no matter where I have to go for them.” 

I said, “ Do you mean to say you would invade our homes and - 
take our guns by force?” He said,“ We will take the guns wherever 
we have to go to get them. If you want to deliver the guns as gen- 
tlemen, you can do it, but if you do not, we will proceed against you 
Just as we do against the federals. We will consider you our enemies. 
and we will declare war on you immediately.” 

You could not just thoroughly understand our situation unless you 
were down there and saw our houses. You can understand some- 
thing about it when vou think of the American style of buildings. 
Our houses are of inflammable material. They are built of brick and 
lumber, and some of them are rustic buildings, and they are very scat- 
tered, one on a city lot or two on a city lot, and so on. Of course. 
our families were in these various colonies, and we had no opportunity 
to do any fortifying. We had been pursuing a course to maintain 
peace with them and friendly relations, and to have made any prepa- 
rations for war would have been equivalent to a declaration of war, 
and, of course, they would have immediately taken issue with us, 
so we were in a very delicate position. We could not make a hostile 
demonstration of any kind. We could not even throw up a wall 
of dirt to get behind or anything. Then when they came on us sud- 
denly there we were, men at work in the fields with their guns in 
their homes. Our wives and daughters were there exposed to that 
moh, 

So I went down to Dublan and discussed the matter. They sent 
50 armed men right along with us; never left us at all without armed 
men in reach. When we got down to Dublan there were three or 
four hundred of them just across the river at San Jose; and there 
were a large number of them—I should say a hundred of them—who 
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were just helping themselves to the merchandise in the Union Mer- 
cantile right in the town. These 50 came right along and surrounded 
the house where we were. I called in a number of colonists to dis- 
cuss the situation. They surrounded the house almost immediately. 
We asked them to wait just a few minutes while we discussed it, and 
they did, and we decided that the only thing that we could do was 
to Neliver our guns. 

We sent out word to the colonists of what we had decided, and we 
got permission to bring our guns and deliver them at a certain place 
in the town which they designated so that they would not go into 
our homes. Of course, men used their own judgment somewhat. We 
just told them the situation—told them we could not see anything 
else to do. Of course, under those conditions, knowing that we 
could not get our families out, they reluctantly gave up their guns. 
Some brought them and some did not. Some who had more than one 
gun brought one. They brought the poorer class of guns. 

They collected quite a number of guns and quite a considerable 
amount of ammunition, but only a small part of what we had at 
Dublan. Then they sent these same 50 men over to Colonia Juarez 
next. We had consulted over the matter there, and had decided that 
we could not do anything else except the same way, and we delivered 
to them some guns. They did not get all there were at Colonia 
Juarez. not as large a percentage as they had gotten at Dublan. We 
had a little more time to consider it, individuals did, and they did 
not give them up as freely at Juarez as they had done at Dublan. 

Then they went on in a few days to Colonia Pacheco. We began 
immediately to ship our women and children out. We felt as though 
we were in Imminent danger. The women and children thought it 

was no place for them. 

Senator SMITH. You acted upon your own initiative? 

Mr. Romney. Yes; because we had no time to consult anybody. 
The demand was made for the guns, and they went right along, as 
I have explained to you; and having retired all guaranties in such 
a way as he did, we did not feel that Salazar’s guaranties were worth 
much. He said, “ You did not need to take your women and chil- 
dren out. We will not bother them.” 

I told him, “ Mr. Salazar, we have had your written guaranties, 
and we have had your verbal guaranties, but you have withdrawn 
them. What security do you think the people will feel if I go and 
tell them now that you say you will not bother the women and 
children?” Before we had given up the guns I asked him if they 
would permit us to take the women and children out immediately 
and he said, yes, if we wanted to we could take them out. “ But, 3 
he said, “ you do not need to go”; but he said afterwards, “ Well, 
you had just as well go if you want to. Itis probable that the exit 
of that many people in a body will bring about intervention any- 
how, and that is what we want.” So we began immediately to send 
the women and children. We got transportation the best we could 
and sent them out here, and enough men to take care of them and 
organize them, so that they would not come without any kind of 
direction. We sent out the older men and a few able-bodied men 
to look after them. but kept most of the men there to look after the 


property. 
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From then on they began making things a little tighter and a 

little tighter, and they began looting in Dublan. 

few guns were given to them at Pacheco and at Garcia, but by 
the time they had gotten. over to Chuichupa the people there had 
decided not to give them any guns. I will say right there that by 
the time they got to Colonia Juarez they had added a condition to 
their previous order for guns and ammunition, and they demanded 
every horse and saddle in the colonies. Of course, they had stolen 
hundreds of horses from us already, and I talked them out of taking 
the horses at Colonia Juarez until they should return from the 
mountains. 

Senator SmirH. Did they make any demand for men? 

Mr. Romney. No, sir. l 

Senator SMITH. Or any draft for men ? 

Mr. Romney. No, sir. When they reached Chuichupa the men 
there had decided not to give up their guns and ammunition, and 
they moved out of their town into the mountains west with their 
- horses. They learned of the approach of these rebels, so that when 
the rebels reached Chuichupa the men had vacated the town and 
gone into the mountains. At Dublan they went down there en masse 
and looted, I should judge, some dozen homes at Dublan with the 
men present and pleading for them to spare their property and to 
respect their rights. They looted the home of Animon Tenney. 
They looted the home of Alexander Jamison while we were still 
there, and I think it was on the evening of August 1, after having 
previously taken different amounts from the stores at Dublan, for 
which they had given receipts, they took between $30,000 and $40,000 
from the Union Mercantile, the soldiers helping themselves in some 
instances, and for this they refused to give a receipt. 

Senator SmirH. Under whose personal direction was that taken? 

Mr. Romney. Demetrio Ponce was there, but Salazar, of course, 
was the man in charge. He was in general charge, but I do not know 
whether he was there in person during the time of this raid on the 
colony or not. 

I want to say that during this looting of the homes they would poke 
the owners around with the points of their guns—with their guns 
cocked—and they held pistols in the faces of the men, and made 
threats that if they even did not cease their poa ne for their 
property, they would shoot them. They told Mr. Tenney that. 

Senator Smiru. Did they make any demonstration of that kind 
against you ? 

Mr. Romney. No, sir; not against me personally. I have Mr. 
Tenney’s affidavit, if you care to see that. { have several affidavits, 
if they are of interest to you, showing those conditions to have ex- 
isted. Right while they were disarming us and saying they would 
protect us, there were other soldiers from different commands that 
were about the towns then, holding up people on the streets, and 
especially was this the case at Colonia Juarez. 

Senator Smırm. Did they hold any individuals for ransom? 

Mr. Romney. Not at that time. 

Senator SmirH. Men, women, or children? 

Mr. Romney. No, sir. While they were taking our arms at Colonia 
Juarez there were three Mexicans who came up from Pearson to 
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Colonia Juarez, and on the road they held up each outfit that they 
met going out with the women and children, and they stole the 
money that they had, en route to Pearson, to ship the women and 
children out. ` | ; 

Senator Smrru. Tne money with which they intended to ship 
them to El Paso? 

Mr. Romney. Yes. Then they came up to Colonia Juarez, and 
while they were taking our guns they went to the home of an aged 
widow there, about 84 years old, and they ransacked her house 
completely in search of money, found money in two places aggre- 
gating about $40, and this they took. It happened that as these ban- 
dits went down the street they met some of the native residents who 
had come in. One of them had on a new hat, and one of these rebels 
rode up to him and took his hat off and put his old one on, and 
slapped him in the face with it and insulted him. The name of this 
man was Juan Tredizo. He went and complained to Llano Ponce, 
who was in charge of the party collecting the guns; and thinking 
it was one of Ponce’s soldiers, Ponce asked him if he could identify 
the man. He told him he could, and he waited a while until this 
soldier came along, and then he pointed him out to Mr. Ponce, who 
had the man arrested, and having punished him and disarmed him, 
they were holding him there, and these accounts began to come in of 
the robberies that had been commtted. 

Senator SmitH. Do you know of any cases where the women and 
en ara in your colony were insulted or asaulted ? 

Mr. Romney. No, sir; not by these rebels at that time. I know of 
other earlier cases of rape. i 

Senator SMITH. By banditti, or by others? 

Mr. Romney. By banditti. These evidences began to come in 
until it was fully established that this man had been carrying on a 
regular campaign of loot, and they finally executed him. 

Senator SmirH. Where? 

Mr. Romney. Near Colonia Juarez. 

Senator Smitu. By shooting him? 

Mr. Romney. They shot him; yes sir. 

Senator Smrt. Was that execution unusual? 

Mr. Romney. That is the only case of an execution that we know 
of in our neighborhood. 

Senator Suir. Was he executed by the rebel soldiers? 

Mr. Romney. Yes; he was executed by the rebel soldiers. The 
reason I am telling this is that about the 1st day of August the band 
to which this soldier who was exected belonged came into Colonia 
Juarez, about 75 in all, and asked if the Mormons had executed any 
more of their soldiers, or if the guard had executed any more of 
their soldiers, and the guard replied that they had not. The rebels 
said that it was a good thing they had not. that they were not satisfied 
with the execution of that man. He said that whenever the Mormons 
wanted to get a man executed, they just worked up a charge against 
him and brought about his execution, and they were going to get 
even with them, they were going to get revenge on the Mormon peo- 
ple for the execution of this rebel. That was one of the things that 
led up to this exodus. They took possession of our town and de- 
manded feed for their horses. 
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We took into consideration the different developments in Dublan, 
and the looting, and the threats that had been made against our 
lives, and the continued less favorable attitude of the rebels, and the 
fact that they had required all kinds of guaranties and had taken our 
arms, and this new development in Colonia Juarez, showing how ab- 
solutely prejudiced they were against us, and Salazar’s oft-repeated 
threat that he would ane intervention at any cost, and we con- 
cluded that it would be impossible for our people to remain in the 
colonies and witness the wholesale destruction of their property, 
which was the accumulation of years. We fully expected an attack 
to be made upon us, and reprisals to be made for the execution of 
that man, which had been done by another faction of their own 
party without our having had anything to do with it, other than 
to bring the evidence before them of the criminality of the man. 

So on the morning of the 2d of August we evacuated the colonies. 
We left Colonia Juarez on the night of the 1st of August, and I sent 
couriers to Dublan telling them of the conditions prevailing at 
Colonia Juarez, and suggesting that they meet us at a designated 
point in the mountains, and also sent couriers to the mountain set- 
tlements to do the same thing. 

Senator SmirH. Have you had any special instructions from any 
official or member of the church in Utah regarding your moves? 

Mr. Romney. No, sir; not to vacate. I have had no instructions 
to do that. 

Senator Smita. Have you had any other instructions of a char- 
acter that would be interesting for us to know? 

Mr. Romney. Only in the way I have indicated—to do the very 
best we could, but by all means to take no part in the controversy 
maintaining a strict neutrality, and to avoid anything that would 
bring about international complications. That seemed to be the 
thing they were most interested in. 

Senator SmirH. Was there any money tribute demanded of you as 
a consideration for exemption ? - 

Mr. Romney. Yes; there were demands made upon us. One writ- 
ten order that was sent to me by a colonel in the army demanded 
money, as I remember it. 

Senator Smrt. Did it fix any amount? 

Mr. Romney. No; no specified amount; any amount that we had; 
money, merchandise, horses, saddles, guns, and ammunition. That 
was prior to my consultation with Salazar. 

Senator SmirH. Has there been any demand made upon the parent 
church in Utah for money? ee 3 

Mr. Romney. None that I know of. 

Senator Smrru. Or for ransom of any kind? 

Mr. Romney. Not that I know of. 

Senator Smrru. Has there been any correspondence or talk be- 
tween yourself and the general officers of the church regarding that 
matter ? 

Mr. Romney. No, sir; only in this way: That it was suggested that 
rather than fight we make peace with them, and take receipts for our 
property and give them whatever we had, in order to prevent a crisis 
of this kind or anything that would bring on international complica- 
tions. That was the burden of our instructions—to find a way to get 
through it without doing that. 
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Senator Smirn. Can you say with perfect candor that the Mormon 
colonies did not take part in the revolution against Diaz? 

Mr. Romney. Yes; I can say with perfect candor that they took 
part in neither revolution. 

Senator SMITH. And that they have taken no part and are taking 
none against Madero! 

Mr. Romney. And they are taking absolutely no part. 

Senator SantH. Do you know of any American sources or foreign 
sources of encouragement or support of any kind for the revolution? 

Mr. Romney. Nothing except rumors and newspaper talk. All I 
know in regard to that is what I have heard. 

Senator SmirH. Do you mean rumor passing from the mouth of 
one person to another? 

Mr. Romney. Yes; I heard a rumor some time ago. 

Senator Smiru. How long ago? 

Mr. Romney. I do not know whether I can recall the period. I 
think it was during the Madero revolution. I am not certain. It was 
either the latter part of the Madero revolution or early in this revo- 
lution that I heard a rumor. I guess you would call it a rumor. An 
individual who had been down in the interior over this way and 
told me it was understood that some corporation in the United 
States were backing the revolution, but I regarded it simply as a 
rumor. I do not know anything about it. | 

Senator Smiru. Did he mention the name of the corporation ? 

Mr. Romney. He mentioned the Standard Oil Co. 

Senator SmirH. Any other? 

Mr. Romney. No, sir. That is the only one I have heard men- 
tioned, and I would lke it distinctly understood that that was 
simply a rumor. I do not know anything about it, further than the 
newspaper talk I have read. 

Senator SmirH. Were any sums of money mentioned? 

Mr. Romney. No, sir; just the mere statement that that was the 
reason the revolution had been able to be carried on. 

Senator SmitH. Do you know any corporation in Mexico owned 
by American citizens that have been exempt from attack or destruc- 
tion because of the payment of money? 

Mr. Romney. No, sir. 

Senator SmITH. Or any transportation company? 

Mr. Romney. I do not know of any that have been exempt atall. I 
know that the property of the Northwestern people has been at- 
tacked, and values have been extorted from them, as they have from 
us. That is, I know that by hearsay. I have never been present when 
it was done, but I have understood that. 

enmalo SauirH. Have you had any talk with Orozco or Madero in 

erson ? 
i Mr. Romney: I have never met either one of them. I have met 
nearly all of the other leaders, but I have never met either of them. 

Senator SMITH. You have never been in conference with anybody 
with reference to the plans of the revolutionists? 

Mr. Romney. No, sir. As far as possible we avoided any discus- 
sion of them, because of our position of neutrality, other than to 
inquire for information that would affect our welfare in the way of 
the movement of their troops. 
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Senator SmirH. Have you ever been invited to any conference 
with them ? 

Mr. Romney. No, sir; never. | 

Senator SmirH. Do you know of any other people in your colonies 
who have? 

Mr. Romney. No, sir; I do not think there is anyone who has had 
any part with them. There may have been people who were unwise, 
individual cases, as there always are, unofficial acts that were not 
as wise as they ought to be, but there has been no authorized action 
of that kind. 

Senator SmituH. I assume from what you say that you are yourself 
a member of the Mormon Church ? 

Mr. Romney. Yes. 

Senator SMITH. And a man of family? 

Mr. Romney. Yes. 

Senator SmirH. Have you more than one wife? 

Mr. Romney. No, sir. 

Senator Smiru. Is your office a salaried office? 

Mr. Romney. No, sir. 

Senator Smita. What compensation do you receive? 

Mr. Romney. I get some assistance, but not any salary. We are 
not paid a salary. i 

Senator SmIrTHu. A commission ? 

Mr. Romney. No; not a commission. Some help has been extended 
to me in the discharge of my duties. I have expenses that I am as- 
sisted in defraying. 

Senator SmırH. You seem to have considerable responsibility. 

Mr. Romney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru. That is the result of your devotion to the church, 
I suppose ? 

Mr. Romney. Yes; absolutely. 

Senator Smr. Can you think of anything else that would throw 
any hight on our inquiry to ascertain whether or not this revolution 
has been fomented, aided, or encouraged by Americans, companies, 
or corporations, or people resident in our country ? 

Mr. Romney. No, sir. There is just one thing I would like to ask, 
with your permission, in case this is considered a statement of our 
attitude. I should just like it understood why we came to the bor- 
der without any fight. We went into the Sierra Madre for our own 
protection. The revolutionists claimed they supposed that we had 
given up all our guns. As soon as the people left Colonia Dublan 
they fired on them. They pursued them toward the mountains and 
opened fire on them. Finally a spent bullet struck one of the boys on 
the leg, and the bullets were striking all around in their ranks, and 
they detailed a number of the boys to stay behind and stop the ad- 
vance. 

Senator Smrrn. Were there women and children? 

Mr. Romney. No, sir; these were the men. 

Senator Smiru. And these men were headed toward the Sierra 
Madre Mountains? 

r. Romney. These men were headed toward the Sierra Madre 
ountains. So they fired a volley or two at the revolutionists who 
vere firing at them, and the revolutionists afterwards told some of 
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our colonists that they now considered us as their enemies, that we 
had taken up arms against them. They said we had gone to join 
Blanco, who was then at aha 

Senator SmirH. Who is Blanco? 

Mr. Romney. He is a federal officer, and he and Sanjinez were sta- 
tioned at Ojitas with federal troops making an advance on these 
rebels; and as we retired to the Sierra Madre Mountains to the west 
they said we had gone to join the federals and that while we pre- 
tended to be neutral we were not; and they said they found out that 
we had guns. They seemed to blame us considerably that we had nut 
given up all our guns under those condtions, and they sa'd they were 
our enemies and they would wreak vengeance on us because we had 
joined the Federal Government. We had declared ourselves as being 
neutral, and we had understood that that was the desire of the United 
States, that we should remain neutral, and it had been the expressed 
will of the ecclesiastical authorities, and we felt that we wanted to 
avoid any kind of a fight with these people. They said they had dis- 
covered when they fired on Dublan that we had eu and long-range 
guns, too, because of the volley that our men had shot at them. 

Senator Smirg. When you speak of the United States, what infor- 
mation have you about that? 

Mr. Romney. We had talked with Consul Edwards. Of course, we 
have always kept in touch with him. 

Senator Smit. He is the American consul at what point? 

Mr. Romney. At Ciudad Juarez; and we understood it was agree- 
able to the United States that we should not mix up in that thing or 
do anything to bring on any kind of complications. Afterwards, 
when they declared that we had gone to join the federals, they moved 
their own force up into our mountain colonies, right up in the vicinity 
of where we were, and we knew that to remain there meant to fight; 
and we thought that to fight meant to bring on other complications 
that were not desirable, and we decided that the only thing to do to 
establish their error in saying that we had gone to join the federals 
was to come out here and show that we were not taking sides with 
either party and bring the guns that we had to the border and not 
use them. We remained there until our colonists could get together 
and we could defend our lives. Then we marched direct to the 
United States border. We felt that was the proper course to pursue, 
and we acted according to our best judgment of what our duties were. 

Senator SMITH. Is there anything further you care to say, to 
throw any light on the purposes of our inquiry? 

Mr. Romney. I do not think so, Senator. I think that is about 
as much as I know about it. If there is any other information you 
think I have that you would like to have, I shall be glad to tell you. 


TESTIMONY OF ADOLPH KRAKAUER. 


Adolph Krakauer, being first duly sworn by the chairman, testified 
as follows: 
* * * * * + & 


Mr. Kraxaver. It may have no particular reference to the investi- 
aes but it may serve some Soa I want to be understood that 
personally have always been a Diaz man. All our people in Chi- 
huahua have been. We have nothing but good to say of the Diaz 
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Government. They have protected us at all times. The country, 
as you know, has prospered under the Diaz administration. e 
have paid our taxes. e are not Mexican citizens. We have paid 
our taxes, and whenever we have been called on to pay any extra 
contributions, we have paid them. We were protected in our busi- 
ness and we thought that we owed allegiance to the existing govern- 
ment, whichever it was. 

I was very much surprised that the Madero revolution was suc- 
cessful; never believed that it could be. I do not believe it could 
have been except for some wild dare-devils who came around here 
and joined the Madero army. But for that I do not believe they 
ever would have succeeded in taking Juarez. I do not believe Ma- 
dero would have been known but for that. 

Furthermore, if the United States Government had adopted the 
same stringent measures last vear, during the Diaz régime, as they 
adopt now, I do not believe Madero would have been heard of; and 
the world at large, the United States especially, and various places 
in the Republic of Mexico, would have been better off. That is my 
opinion. 

Senator Sairn. That is very interesting. 

* $ x x% * » $ 


Mr. Krakauer. I have heard on good authority—the trouble was 
just this: That the sympathies of the people in the Madero revo- 
lution were with Madero, especially on this frontier. The people 
in the interior of the United States, in the East and West, they do 
not care. They do not know anything about this revolution now, 
so far as that is concerned. But the sympathies of the Texas people 
on the Mexican border were with Madero, there is no question about 
that; and I am reliably informed, by people who were very near 
Diaz when the Madero revolution started, that Diaz asked “ How do 
the people of the United States feel about this? ” and that ment old 
him that the sympathies of the Texas people were with Madero, and 
right then and there he said “ I am gone. If Madero can get all the 
arms and ammunition he. wants, smuggled over, I am gone. I can 
not hold out ”; and that he made up his mind at that time. 

As far as that is concerned, I suppose you know that this revolu- 
tion was started by Orozco and a few of his men in the mountains of 
Chihuahua. That was a local grievance against the Chihuahua State 
government conducted by Creel, who was at one time ambassador 
from Mexico to Washington, and a very nice man. It was a griev- 
ance against the Terrazas family, of which Creel was a member. 
These mountain people undoubtedly had grievances against that 
government. They were oppressed, and their crops failed. They 
did not want to pay the taxes. They wanted to get time and it was 
not granted, and they had all sorts of grievances. The revolution 
was started against the Creel and Terrazas régime. When that revo- 
lution assumed larger proportions, then Madero thought “ Here is 
my chance to get in,” and he did. 


AFFIDAVIT OF INEZ SALAZAR. 


THE State oF Texas, County of El Paso: 


Before me, the undersigned authority, on this day personally appeared Inez 
Salazar, who, upon oath first duly made, deposes and says: That he is a native 
and citizen of the Republic of Mexico, having been born 34 years ago in the 
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town of Sabjinal, and State of Chihuahua, and Republic of Mexico; that he is 
at present temporarily in the city of El Paso, El Paso County, Tex.; that he held 
the position of commandante in the revolutionary army of Francisco I. Madero, 
having enlisted in said army on the 4th day of December, A. D. 1910, and having 
retired from same in April, 1911; that during the period of time between said 
dates he was in command of revolutionary troops operating in the State of 
Chihuahua and Republic of Mexico in the interests of the revolutionary party 
and in opposition to the Federal or Diaz régime; that be had from 35 to 400 
men in his immediate command; that his command operated in various portions 
of the said State, and that in so operating it was necessary for he and those 
under his command to seize and forcibly tuke possession of property belonging to 
various individuals, American citizens as well as citizens of Mexico, for the 
commissary of his soldiers; that in pursuance of the directions received by bim 
from his superior ofticers he did from time to time seize and possess himself of 
articles of merchandise necessary for his said command. 

That on the 26th day of December, A. I). 1910, at the town of Sabinal, in the 
State of Chihuahua and the Republic of Mexico, he seized goods, wares, and 
merchandise belonging to and being the property of D. C. Sutton, said property 
being of the value of 87.000 Mexican curreney, and having been taken by atħant, 
as commandante in said army and under his direction, from the store or saia 
Sutton. 

That on the 8th day of March, A. D. 1911, in the town of Sabinal, the State 
of Chihuahua and the Republic of Mexico, naffiant, as commandante of said 
file of revolutionary soldiers, did seize and possess himself of goods, wares, and 
merchandise of the value of $6,035.50 Mexican currency from the possession of 
D. ©. Sutton and from the store of the said PÐ. C. Sutton at said place and at 
said time. 

That on the 23d day of January, A. D. 1911, your afflant, acting in the said 
capacity of commandante in the revolutionary army, did seize and possess 
himself of certain goods, wares, and merchandise of the value of $8,070 Mexican 
currency, said property being taken from the possession of D. C. Sutton and from 
the store of said D. C. Sutton at said place and at said time. 

That your afliant seized sald property belonging to the said Sutton, amounting 
in the aggregate to $21,105.50 Mexican money. That he seized same and used 
sume for the benefit of the revolutionary army under Francisco I. Madero; that 
said property was utilized for the benefit of said revolutionary army in sustain- 
ing the soldiers actually engaged in operating actively in the field; that affiant, 
upon seizing said property, gave to the said Sutton his receipts for same. 
signed by afliant as commiandante; that in so seizing and possessing himself of 
said property said affiant was acting under the orders and directions of 
his superior oflicers, and especially so of the chief of the revolution, Francisco 
I. Madero. 

That afliant has no interest in the claim to which the above testimony relates, 
and that he is not the attorney or agent of any person having such claim, or in 
any way connected therewith; that affiant is voluntarily giving this testimony for 
the purpose of doing justice to Mr. D. C. Sutton in the loss sustained by him, 
the said Sutton, because of the operation of the said column of revolutionary 
soldiers in the vielnity of Sabinal, Mexico. 

Wherefore affiant verifies. 

INEZ SALAZAB. 
THE STATE OF TEXAS, County of El Paso: 


I, E. M. Marteeny, a notary public in and for El Paso County, Tex., do 
hereby certify that.the above and foregoing instrument was subscribed and 
sworn to before me by Inez Salazar, the atliant, on this the 4th day of October, 
A. D. 1911. 

I further certify that I am a notary public in and for the county of El Paso 
and the State of Texas, and am authorized by law to take depositions and 
administer oaths; and that I have no interest in the claim to which the above 
testimony relates; and that I am not the agent or attorney of any such person 
having such a claim, or in any way connected therewith. 

I further certify that I am personally acquainted with Mr. Inez Salazar, the 
affiant. 

I further certify that the above and foregoing instrument was reduced to 
writing In my presence, by myself as a stenographer, and that the same was 
carefully read to the affiant by me before being signed by him. 

Witness my hand and seal of oflice this the 4th day of October, A. D. 1911. 


fama] E M..MARTEENEY, 
Notary Public in and for’ Et Paso County, Tee. 
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Senator Faux. I introduce the following affidavit of Margaret 
Carlin for the purpose of showing that even the revolutionists in 
Chihuahua have made statements corroborative of the evidence of 
Mr. McCormick, the United States attorney, and of Mr. Robinson, 
his assistant at Los Angeles, concerning the socialistic doctrines 
which have been promulgated among the Mexicans: 


STATE OF TEXAS, 
County of El Paso, 88: 


Margaret Carlin, being duly sworn, on oath says that both she and her hus- 
band are citizens of the United States, she being a native of Wisconsin and her 
husband having been born in Canada, but a resident of Wisconsin since he was 
a little boy. That affiant and her husband have three children. and that 
her husband has been residing in Mexico for six years, in the employ of the 
Pearson Co. and in business for himself, having for the last year been engaged 
in raising cattle and in farming. 

That for the past year they have made their home about 2 miles from 
Colonia Dublan, in the State of Chihuahua, but though living in proximity to 
the Mormon colony at that place they are not Mormons, and have at all times 
since their residence in Mexico claimed their American citizenship, lived and 
eonducted their lives according to the best standard of their home people; 
that they have taken no part in the troubles in Mexico, affiant remaining 
at home with her children and husband, taking care of the same, and the 
husband taking care of his farming business and keeping aloof from both sides 
of the revolutionary trouble. 

Afliant says that about the middle of last July their home was visited by 
three Mexicans, claiming to belong to the revolutionary bands in that vicinity, 
at a time when affiant’s husband was away and she was alone with her two 
children. At such time three of these so-called soldiers drove into the yard 
around the house and demanded to be admitted to the house; that affiant 
protested, and thereupon one of them leveled his gun upon afliant and threat- 
ened her if she did not permit them to come into the house without resistance, 
but that affiant had her son tell them that she had locked the door and that 
she was armed, and that they could not get in without meeting with resistance. 
At this time they cursed affiant and abused her greatly and threatened her 
with bodily harm, and that they would break into the house, but that affiant 
had secured arms on the inside and was determined to resist their coming in, 
and so they finally concluded they had better not attempt it and went away. 

About two weeks after the occurrence above stated, a large number of such 
soldiers came to afliant’s house when afiant was again alone with her two 
boys., her husband being away at work on the ditches. and demanded admission. 

And aftiant here continuing this narrative in the first person says: 

After the occurrence above stated we padlocked the gate, and about the 
Vth of July a large body of soldiers, about 150 in all, passed the place, 40 
or 50 stopping and demanding that if I did not unlock the gate they woutd 
break it open. I had the little boy then tell them Mr. Carlin had the key 
and as soon as he came he would unlock it. Mr. Carlin saw them and came 
down as quickly as possible and went to the gate, trying to talk them out 
of coming in, telling them that we hud nothing, but at this they leveled their 
guns at him, telling him they would kill him if he did not open the gate. 
This frightened me and I told Mr. Carlin he had better let them in. He 
unlocked the gate and they all came in; that is, between 40 and 50 of them. 
I then locked our living-room door and they demanded to enter there and 
threatened to kill Mr. Carlin on the outside, pounding him against the door. 
He said to me, “ Maybe you had better open the door,” and I opened it, and 
they all rushed in the living room and I had put the two rifles under the 
hed clothes as they came in, and the first thing they made a rush for the rifles. 
Mr. Carlin protested when they took the second rifle and they cursed him 
and said they would kill him, and one raised his gun and with the heavy end 
of the gun tried to strike him across the head, and in warding off the blow 
Mr. Carlin threw his hand up and they struck him across the wrist with a 
severe blow. Then they searched the house for money and ammunition, but 
they did not find any ammunition. Then they went to my wardrobe looking 
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for money. They tore my clothes out of the wardrobe and threw them on the 
floor and trampled on them. They took our field glasses and one of the 
common soldiers slung them across his shoulder. When I protested about 
trampling my clothes they shoved me across the room, cursing me at the same 
time. Then they picked up bridles, etc., and everything they saw which took 
their fancy. At the time they struck my husband I tried to ward off the blow 
and threw my hand up and got a portion of the blow across my hand. 

After having taken all they could they finally left, cursing the Americans as 
they went. After this band left others came, two of them demanding to enter, 
but when we told them that the others had taken all we had they were quite 
decent and one man talked very good English. He said the reason they were 
treating Americans this way was because the United States allowed Madero to 
go over and get all the ammunition and guns he wanted and would not let them. 
He said they were going to treat the Americans as mean as they could and with 
as much contempt, so that it would bring on a revolution, which they very much 
desired. One of them also said that they were going to go inte the United 
States and all the socialists of the United States were going to join them and 
they were going to have a socialistic revolution in the United States—the poor 
against the rich. 

He also said: Why should they care anything about protecting the American 
colonists in Mexico, as your own people in the United States do not intend to 
protect you? 

This band went away and several others came, and when they found out the 
others had taken everything they also went on. On the 28th I abandoned every- 
thing and left on the first refugee train for El Paso, where I am now. Mr. 
Carlin stayed at the colony, and I expect him out in a day or two with the rest 
of the colonists. ` 

MARGARET CARLIN. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of August, A. D. 1912. 
[SEAL. ] W. M. JoHNstoN, Notary Public. 


Senator Faux. I introduce a number of other affidavits which are 
cumulative testimony as to the conditions in Mexico. We have had a 
great deal of testimony on this point, but still I introduce these: 


AFFIDAVIT OF NIELS LARSEN. 


STATE OF TEXAS, County of El Paso, 8s: 


Niels Larsen, being duly sworn, on his oath says that he is a citizen of the 
United States, but has been residing in Mexico temporarily for the past year, 
and last October, together with his partner, Mr. Bowman, under the firm name 
of Bowman & Larsen, engaged as grade contractor for the construction of the 
railroad grade with Mr. L. E. Booker, who at that time commenced to build a 
railroad from Pearson to Pacheco, in the State of Chihuahua, and as such con- 
tractor has been actively in charge on the ground of the teams and employees 
used by the firm of Bowman & Larsen in performing such contract; such firm 
Having themselves about 200 employees, and having control over the employees 
of subcontractors under them to the number of about 200. 

That in performing such work it was necessary that affiant and his partner 
should, and they did, obtain and use on such work large numbers of work 
animals in teams and otherwise, and wagons, plows, scrapers, aud other machin- 
ery and property usual to that class of work, and that they alsa Kept a large 
commissary supply on such work for the furnishing of their own and the em- 
ployees of their subcontractors, so that the said Bowman and affiant had an in- 
vestment in all such property of the cost to them of more than seventy thousand 
($70,000) dollars, representing actual cash by them laid out and expended; 
that attiant and his partner were tendered and accepted such work at a time 
when they had no reason to believe that it was dangerous or risky to be in that 
part of Mexico, but subsequent to the Madero revolution and when all was 
peaceful; that they were assured of every protection and of the right to proceed 
with the work peacefully, and rested upon that assurance at the time of com- 
mencing the same. Afliant says that they were not interfered with to any 
appreciable extent in the prosecution of their work until the month of February, 
1912, when the rebel forces under Orozco came into their camps and demanded 
arms and ammunition in such a way as to compel affiant and his employees to 
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furnish the same.to such defendants; that about the 1st of July, 1912, that sec- 
tion of country was overrun by the rebel soldiers under Orozco’s general control, 
he being represented by a superior officer who styled himself Gen. Salazar. 
This general made his headquarters at Casas Grandes, about 25 miles from 
afiunt’s principal camp, and the soldiers of Gen. Salazar commenced imme- 
diately to overrun that section of country from its general headquarters; that 
the first visit that these soldiers made resulted in their taking forcibly some 
commissary supplies from afliant, amounting, perhaps, to about $200, and a few 
days afterwards about 40 of them came and compelled afltinnt to turn his firm’s 
horses out of the corral for them and put the rebels’ horses in their place and 
feed them well, which demand affiant complied with, because of the evident. 
danger he would be in if he refused to do so. They also compelled afliant to 
have supper provided for some of their officers and went into the commissary 
and took about $150 worth of supplies for their men without pay therefor, and 
the next morning they seized five head of affiant’s horses and took them away 
Without any pay therefor, by force, and from that day forward nearly every 
day these rebel soldiers were on the line of work taking from affiant whatever 
they wanted, whether it was commissary supplies or horses or personal property 
belonging to affiant or his employees, which they were able to do by threat of 
danger to the lives of affiant and such employees if any resistance was made to 
their demands, and this went on from day to day, gradually becoming worse 
each day, and more dangerous to the lives of all the Americans, until affiant 
and the other Americans were compelled to abandon the cainp and flee for their 
lives, which they did on the 31st of July. 

That previous to the 30tn of July these outrages had become such that it was 
perfectly apparent that no Americun’s life was safe, Gen. Salazar having told 
all the Americans that their lives would be taken if it was necessary to take the 
same, and that all their property would be taken which the rebels desired to 
tuke without any protection being given to them. This information was given 
by Gen. Salazar to representatives of the Americans, and, among others, to 
affant’s partner, Mr. Bowman, who went to Gen. Salazar in their own names 
and as representatives of the other Americans to protest, and they returned 
with directions from Gen, Salazar to scatter the news amongst the Americans 
that this was the way they were going to be treated, and after this information 
Was brought to afliant, amongst others, it was apparently evident that it was 
genuine and represented the true intent of such rebel commander and his 
soldiers. 

On July 30, previous to the Americans concluding it best to abandon the work 
and get away as soon as possible, visits were made to the camp by various 
bodies of rebel soldiers, who seized alliant and other people in such camp and 
compelled them to pay money for their liberty, affiant being arrested and com- 
pelled to pay over one hundred ($100) dollars in order to be released, and that 
and other amounts being secured from other persons under afliant’s employ or 
contracting for alliant in the same way; that the news was brought to afliant 
on the night of July 30; that on the following day another raid of a similar 
kind was going to be made, and that all the Americans from whom the money 
vould be extorted were going to be subjected to the same process, and that they 
would not get off as easily the second time as they had the first time. Not only 
Was affiant and the other Americans in fear of their lives by the conduct of 
these soldiers, but the attitude of some of the Mexican emplovees changed to 
one antagonistic to the life of Americans engaged on such work, without any 
cause Whatever, except the general hatred which had become instilled in these 
people through what was said was President Taft’s policy in opposition to the 
revolution, and almost daily in camp it became apparently evident that bitter 
hatred of Americans was being inspired by all who were in sympathy with the 
Orozco movement, and insults to the face of affiant and other Americans and 
personal threats of bodily danger and destruction of property had become a 
daily event and was expected and feared whenever afliant came into the presence 
of that class of people in that vicinity. 

That affiant and all of the Americans tried to avoid all trouble, behaved 
themselves in an entirely peaceable and conciliatory way, and did everything 
possible to prevent the necessity of abandoning their property, and tried to 
Secure justice and protection, until it became dangerous to remain. This was 
amply proven by the fact that at the time aftiant escaped he had to give up bis 
horse and make his way from the immediate Vicinity of the camp with his 
londed Weapons in hand and ready for instantaneous use, a large party of 
rebels being in the camp, seizing all horses and other material belonging to 
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afħant which they desired at the time of aflinnt's escape, and affliant being com- 
pelled to hide behind a tree to protect himself from capture at such moment. 

Affinnt says that he left camp on the afternoon of July 31 and joined a party 
of about a dozen, including Mr. Atwood, chief engineer for L. E. Booker, upon 
such work, all of the party escaping through the mountains and taking circuitous 
and unknown trails and routes in order to escape observation, and riding for 
tive days, a distance of about 175 miles, being at one time in the saddle for 36 
hours. until they reached the United States at a remote boundary point, and 
that if they had not left at the very time they did it would have been im- 
possible for them to have escaped. 

Affiant says that in leaving the camp and the work being constructed they 
had to abandon all of the supplies and property to whatever wreckage and 
looting thereof such rebel soldiers and the other antagonistic elements chose to 
make of such property; that much of it had already been taken before affiant’s 
flight, and much of it was being taken at the time aftiant left, and affiant has 
no idea but what all of it that they can use in any way, and especially all of the 
teams and commissary supplies, were taken within the day of or a very short 
time after such flight, although affiant is as yet not actually informed, as he 
has not been uble to get any word up to the present as to the condition of 
affairs in that vicinity. 

Affiant says that in leaving such property he did not act precipitately, but 
as a man would act who has had much border experience and who is not afraid 
to face such difficulties wherever there was a possibility of being able to pre- 
serve his life and hold on to his property; that the whole situation was such 
that it was clearly imminent that the Americans who did not leave would be 
killed or subject to great danger, and that it was simply foolhardy to stay or 
try to protect himself or his property an hour longer. 

Afliant further says that there were included in the property which he was 
compelled to so abandon, including what was taken by such rebels a few days 
before his escape, the following list of property and the value thereof, as near 
as affiant can approximate the same: 


Commissary SUppl@s22..2 223555. cie hee eee kee $25, 000 
TOO sacks “Ol CON- le eee eee i a 3, 500 
WO tons ok a Ober a can ated a ere i ne eS ee ee 1, 000 
300 “(DONOS (UNICO. oso Sate see ee eee ees 6, 000 
GOO kegs blaek POWUdeCr <2 228 6 neh cose eee eee See ee 3, 000 
Oftice, commissary buildings, shops, barns, and corrats_o-- ~~ ~~ 2 :.---_ 2, 000 
LOO Sid (OU Ss2<e = 8S. ee eee ace eee eee eee 1, 600 
Couk ‘tent and kitehen outfit, 22-22 2-2 ee ee THK) 
3 WHGONS. eseas ee ie oer ee 600 
WO; (CNTUS 52245 4— coke ie ee a ea a eer i ee at 5, 000 
35 sets cart TN TNCSS 2 crs a a oe i es 1, 400 
US SCUS  TNGsS2 eo See eh ee eee 900 
a dy SOU RIUS Je, da aires Scie Set ers Oe See ee tet ee fe di 1. GOW 
eB PONDS ste hronna a ar ae a aaa ne he a ene 2, 500 


JOO: STL CLS eet a art ea ets oa he Ik an ie tes ane aa 730 


GIW PIERS -eataa a et oe oe et es ees 1, 000 
250 WheeIDAITOWS 22.66 occ 22 lee a ee ee eee 2, 500 
BY LOSS eusan apse Ree tne aa aaa el eh em eee) 200 
Se RS oa oe et he ee ee ere ns tn oa ee a la Se te 100 
Eraihia TV ONG ae a ag ln RNs Lac haa ee Pe a i he 100 
60 horses and mules_o- ~~~ eee ee eee 12, 000 

Totale eea a aa ZOOS GES OBERT SESE ATEN, Wis fer SRE eed RO CTO Tes tee S 70, 650 


And further affiant saith not. 
NIELS LARSEN. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10th day of August, A. D. 1912. 


W. M. JOHNSTON, 
Notary Public. 


AFFIDAVIT OF BARNETT SMITH. 


STATE oF TEXAS, County of El Paso, s8: 


My name is Barnett Smith, and 1 was born in Alaculsey, Ga, in 1859, and 
was raised in Ocoee, Tenn. My father and motherereside\there| now. In Sep- 
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tember, 1909, I moved to Mexico and bought farming land near Colonia Dublan, 
in the State of Chihuahua, and settled upon the same and commenced business 
of farming. Colonia Dublan is the headquarters town for a lot of Mormons, 
but there are ether Americans in that vicinity also who are not Mormons. I am 
not a Mormon. I have pursued the oecupation of farming on that land and of 
building up my place since that time, having 65 acres of land in cultivation 
and having the ownership of a good lot of farming. animals, a farmhouse, 
where my wife lives with me on the place. She is an American also, a native 
of Pennsylvania, where she has been for about six months. On July 20, 1909, 
while I was at the ofħice for mail a rebel soldier came to my place and took 
one of my horses. I followed his trail for 2 miles and found my horse tied 
in a man’s yard. I asked why my horse had been taken, and he replied that 
a rebel soldier had brought the horse there; and when I asked that my horse 
be delivered to me, he untied him, and I took the rope in hand, and the rebel 
soldier came out and seized a sword and insulted me with many abusive words, 
drew the sword and said he would kill me; but I led the horse away, when he 
said that he would visit me that night with a company of men and they would 
take my life, but I was not molested again until the 27th of July, when a large 
number of rebel soldiers came to my place and asked for water and food, which 
I freely gave. They bid me good-by without molesting me, but a few minutes 
later about 40 more entered my yard, demanded the keys to unlock my horses, 
but I refused to grant their request, stating that they were my farm horses 
and that I could not do the work of farming without them. They then took a 
pick and sledge hammer, broke the locks and chains with which my horses were 
confined, and led them into the yard and demanded the key of my house, which 
E also refused to give. Then they heaped indignities upon me, threatening to 
kill me, stating that they would drive all Americans out; that Mexico was for 
Mexicans, and, if necessary, they would raise a revolution against Americans 
and drive them out. They still demanded entrance into my house, and when I 
refused to open the door they thrust me twice in the abdomen and struck me 
three heavy blows across my back with a saber. They drew a gun and threat- 
ened to shoot me, but a question which arose among them over the possession 
of my horses attracted their attention, and when they turned from me I walked 
away, leaving them to break into my house, which they did, and took there- 
from practically all valuable articles, leaving me absolutely helpless so far as 
my business was concerned. I went to Colonia Dublan, leaving there on the 
30th of July when I came to El Paso, and am still here with other refugees 
from the community in which I lived. 
BARNETT SMITH. 
Subseribed and sworn to before me this 10th day of August, A. D. 1912. 
W. M. Jounston, Notary Public. 


AFFIDAVIT OF H. E. BOWMAN. 


STATE OF TEXAS, County of El Paso, 88: 

H. E. Bowman, on his oath, say that: I am o¢ years of age; a citizen of the 
United States: and have resided for the past 10 years in Colonia Dublan, Chi- 
huahua, Mexico, under the guarantees given to all colonists in that section ; 
that during such time I have been engaged in general merchandising, and for 
the past eight years have been general manager of the Union Mercantile, a 
corporation engaged in general merchandising; that said corporation owned 
real estate to the value of forty thousand ($40.000) and carried a stock of gen- 
eral merchandise in Colonia Dublan of about $160,000 and an additional stock 
of about $30,000 in our branch store at Colonia Diaz. 

That sinee the close of the Madero revolution we have been doing an excel- 
lent business and have enjoyed full protection in our property until about the 
ist of February, 1912. At this time Gen. Salazar made his headquarters at 
Casas Grandes, recruiting troops, which later came under the general direction 
of Pascual Orozco; that during the sojourn of Salazar at Casas Grandes we 
were compelled to furnish supplies amounting to about $1,500, which Gen. 
Salazar promised to pay for, but never did. The rebel troops left our neighbor- 
hood, and we again enjoyed peace and a prosperous business until they re- 
turned from their defeat at Bachimba, about July 1. From then on we were 
compelled to contribute supplies almost daily, but always in an orderly man- 
ner, we consenting to their demands and receiving receipts for what they took, 
always, however. protesting and furnishing as little as possible. 
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During this time Gen. Salazar gave me a written guaranty of protection 
and prohibiting any of his troops from molesting us or taking any property 
without a direct order from himself. Gen. Salazar repeatedly, on various 
occasions, assured me that they would take as little merchandise as possible 
from our store and that they would not molest our horses or other property, 
and especially would allow us to retain our arms to protect our families from 
disorganized and irresponsible parties. This promise and assurance was made 
not only to myself, but to others of our leading men, and especially Junius 
Romney, in my presence. 

On July 26, 1912, I was present in Gen. Saldtar’s headquarters in Casas 
Grandes when L. P. Atwood requested the return of horses and other property 
which had been taken from his camp, and heard what Salazar said to Mr. 
Atwood. At the same time Salazar informed me that he desired the presence 
of Junius Romney and myself at his headquarters the following day at 10 a. m. 
We went there and were informed by Salazar that he had just returned from 
a conference with Pascual Orozco, and, acting under orders from him, required 
us to come there to inform us that all promises and guaranties formerly given 
were Withdrawn; that they proposed to take our horses, saddles, merchandise, 
and all property whenever and wherever they wished; and, further, that we 
must surrender all of our arms and ammunition. Our conference with Salazar 
lasted about one hour, during which we argued the question over from every 
standpoint and tried to make terms with him by the surrendering of property 
on condition we would be allowed to retain our arms. He absolutely refused 
to consider any of our propositions, or to let us remove our families before sur- 
rendering our arms, In fact, stated that we could consider ourselves prisoners 
until the arms were forthcoming, and demanded that we send out an order to 
our fellow colonists to bring in their arms. We stated that the arms were per- 
sonal property of each individual; that we had no military organization, and 
no authority to give orders to anyone, but each person must act for himself, 
During the course of our conference Salazar was very bitter {n his denuncia- 
tion of what he called the Taft government, stating that they had had to fight 
two governments and would have overcome the Madero government long ago 
had they received the same treatment at the hands of the Taft government 
that had been accorded the Madero government. He claimed that not only had 
they been prevented from obtaining arms and ammunition, but that Madero 
had been allowed to recruit troops on American soil. We explained to him 
that we were not responsible for the policy of Taft’s administration, but that 
we ourselves had been neutral, had made our homes among them, and had done 
much for the betterment of their people. He replied that we must either re- 
pudiate the Taft government and join them or be responsible for what the Taft 
administration had done and take the consequences. 

Hle stated while it was not their purpose to take our lives if we conceded all 
their demands, still he had no guaranty of protection to offer, and we must look 
to Taft or to Madero for protection. He finally stated that if we would give 
up our arms we could remove our families in peace, and if we would do so at 
once could go ourselves if we desired. 

We left Casas Grandes about 11 a. m. and went direct to Colonia Dublan and 
informed our fellow colonists there of What had happened. After a consul- 
tation of about 20 men, in the presence of a large body of Salazar’s troops, 
who were surrounding us, we decided to recommend that the colonists sur- 
render their arms, as a result of which about 100 rifles and ammunition were 
turned over at Colonia Dublan. During this time, and commencing at about 
10.50 a, m. on this date, July 27, a large force of Salazar’s men were helping 
themselves to merchandise in the Union Mereantile store. I was requested by 
the principal citizens of Dublan to go to El Paso and arrange for transportation 
for our women and children to El Paso, and that in the meantime runners 
would be sent to Colonias Diaz, Juarez, Pacheco, Garcia, and Chuichufa to 
recommend them to do the same, Salazar having already dispatched his troops 
to disarm them also, 

I reached El Paso at midnight. The next morning I made arrangements with 
officers of the Northwestern to put all of their available rolling stock at our 
disposal, and I at once made the best arrangements possible to provide tem- 
porary quarters for women and children when they arrived. The first train 
reached El Paso at 1 a. m. July 29, and one to two trains daily arrived until 
about 2.000 women and children reached El Paso, and I am informed about 500 
reached Hachita, N. Mex., going overland in wagons. Since that time I have 
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been busy as chairman of the committee, with headquarters in the American 
National Bank Building, caring for these refugees. 

On leaving Colonia Dublan I left three of my sons and other parties in charge 
of our store and home. According to authentic information the Union Mercan- 
tile store was looted daily, and on August 1 two box cars were stopped in 
front of the store and entirely filled with dry goods and other merchandise which 
was of no value to the troops; that these ears were run to Casas Grandes and 
Pearson and the merchandise distributed among the common people. According 
to information the condition became so tense on August 2 that the men left in 
charge of property in all the aforementioned colonies were compelled to flee 
for their safety, and are still somewhere in the mountains trying to make their 
way to the American border. 

Since that date our homes and all property have been at the mercy of not only 
the soldiers but the surrounding Population without any caretakers whatever. 
In addition to our mercantile business above mentioned the Union Mercantile 
owned a large blacksmith and repair shop, with gasolene engine and machinery, 
and a large stock of material worth about $20,000. I personally left a home 
worth $25,000, with 5 acres of orchard and garden heavily loaded with fruit 
and all kinds of vegetables, also one other city block with orchard and growing 
crops, and 20 acres of alfalfa. 

During the 10 vears I have lived in Mexico I have broken no law, have always 
been a law-abiding and industrious citizen. and have paid large sums to the 
Mexican Government in taxes. I have not taken any part in their political - 
affairs and have always been subject to their officers. All I have desired or 
contended for is the peaceable possession of my property and the protection 
guaranteed by the civilized nations. I have abandoned everything I possess in 
the world in Mexico, am indebted to various firms and banks in the United 
States and elsewhere for large sums of money borrowed and for merchandise 
not paid for. It is my purpose and desire to return and save what is left of 
my property and occupy my home in Mexico just as soon as it is safe to do so. 

And further affiant saith not. 


H. E. BOWMAN. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10th day of August, A. D. 1912. 


[SEAL] W. M. JOHNSTON, 
i Notary Public. 


AFFIDAVIT OF L. P. ATWOOD. 


STATE oF TEXAS, County of El Paso, ss: 

L. P. Atwood, on his oath, being duly sworn, says that he is 39 years of age, 
a citizen of the United States, and resident of El Paso. Tex.; that since October, 
1911, he has been employed as chief engineer in the construction of a railroad 
by L. E. Booker, from a connection with the Mexico & Northwestern at Pearson, 
in the State of Chihuahua, Republie of Mexico, to Pacheco, in such State, about 
30 miles from Pearson, and during such period of time has had under his 
Superintendence and direction a large number of native laborers and 15 or 20 
Americans. mainly engineers, the grading work being under the charge of 
Messrs. Bowman & Larsen, American contractors: 

Alliant says that the enterprise referred to was owned by L. B. Booker and 
his associates in the United States. Mr. Booker himself personally being a resi- 
dent of El Paso, Tex., and a citizen of the United States; that at the time of 
the commencement of such enterprise. in October, 1911. the Madero revolution 
had triumphed, there had been a peaceful election of Mr. Madero as the successor 
of President Diaz. and there was no military trouble or outlawry of any kind 
In the general section of country around Pearson and the enterprise was in- 
auvurated and commenced under entirely peaceful conditions, was welcomed 
by the people in that section, who all flocked in te get work, which conditions 
Continued until in February, 1912, at which time the Orozco revolution started. 

That almost from the time of the start of the Orozco revolution the situation 
in and around Pearson and Pacheco more or less became embarrassing with 
reference to the prosecution of the work, but it had progressed so far at that 
time and it seemed so probable that the troubles might be overcome and the 
loss would have been so great if the work stopped that it was thought conserva- 
tive to continue the same. and the said Booker and affiant and all of the men 
under affiant’s general direction and control, particularly all the Americans, 
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were charged with the duty of being careful and politic, so as not to excite any 
enmity or to enrage any of the people that were in authority or to stir up 
trouble, and the enterprise worked along on this plan during the entire time 
that it progressed; but subsequent to last February affiant and all other men 
in authority on such work from time to time were annoyed and their rights more 
or less violated by the Orozco soldiers and officers in that they could never hold 
any teams or saddles or personal property or goods in stores provided any of 
the troops desired the same. and since about the 1st of July, A. D. 1912, when 
the Orozeo troops retreated into that section, this course of conduct has been 
ulmost continuous and more aggravated conduct indulged in toward such Ameri- 
cans and such enterprise. 

That beginning along about that date the soldiers have almost continuously 
been in and upon the work being prosecuted and each day, more or less, one 
or more bands did some riding up and dowh the line, taking whatever they 
wanted, whether of work animals, commissary supplies, or other property ; 
that beginning about such date, too, their conduct became of a more violent 
character, with a constant threat of personal violence in their attitude toward 
the Americans, including affiant and toward the enterprise. 

That on the 26th day of July, 1912, shortly after a raid had been made by 
some of Salazar’s soldiers and several horses taken away from camp, belonging 
to the said Booker and to the subcontractors, afhant went in person, accompanied 
by Mr. H. E. Bowman, to Casas Grandes, which was Salazar’s headquarters, 
for the purpose of protesting against such robbery and general course of conduct, 
and demanding the return of such horses and other property, affiant stating 
that such property had been taken to Casas Grandes, and was then at such 
place. 

That afiant was granted an interview by the said Salazar, at which the said 
Bowman was present, the room being full of soldiers at the time. 

Upon affiant stating the course of conduct whieh had been pursued by Salazar’s 
soldiers and asking for return of the property and for guaranty against such 
conduct, he was promptly informed by said Salazar that all guaranties which 
formerly the suid Salazar bad promised to afliant and other Americans were 
withdrawn, to take effect the next day, and that thereafter all the Americans 
would have to protect themselves. He gave as his reasons for this that President 
Taft's administration had been favoring Madero in the revolutionary troubles 
and had been opposing him and the Orozco revolutionists, and because of this the 
Americans in the country would have to take care of themselves, and they would 
not hesitate to take anything which belonged to them when they wanter to do so, 
and that they would take everything from afliant’s enterprise that they wanted, 
and would take life if there was opposition. He sneeringly told affiant that he, 
afliant, might take his rifle and protect himself if he could, and thereupon affiant 
said substantially, “ I brought no rifle into this country with me. I did not come 
here to fight, but to work and prosecute this enterprise, and in coming T depended 
upon the protection of the authorities here, and I shall still rely on my right te 
that protection,” but Salazar concluded his interview with affiant in the same 
way, that afliant or any other American should receive no protection Whatever 
from their hands, but must look to President Talft or Gen. Huerta, of the 
Mexican Army, or get out of the country, and the interview ended in this same 
spirit on his part. During the course of the interview Salazar constantly brought 
up the policy of the present administration of the United States as being one 
directly in opposition to the Orozco followers, and that their attitude in perse- 
enting the Americans in Mexico was due to resentment over that policy, and 
afliant was given to understand straight out that the Orezco people would take 
out their resentment against President Tafts poliey on the Americans in that 
section of Mexico. 

Affiant further says that, as stated above, there were a large number of Mexican 
soldiers in the room where this interview occurred and a considerable number 
standing around the doors and outside of the doors listening to what was said, 
and it was very evident that Gen. Calazar was making an opportunity out of the 
Interview and what he should state therein for the purpose of impressing all of 
these soldiers as to what the spirit of the revolution was to be with reference 
to Americans, and they all listened intently to what was said. The interview 
lasted between 10 and 15 minutes, and throughout the same Gen, Salazar spoke 
in a loud and offensive tone. and the atmosphere changed during the interview 
so that if became on the part of Gen. Salazar and the listeners a very offensive 
and antagonistic one toward Americans, 
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Affiant fully realized and appreciated at the conclusion of the interview that 
every American who longer remained took his life in his hands, and left the 
interview with that conclusion and undertook to make his way back to where 
the construction work was going on, in doing which he stayed all night iun 
Colonia Dublan, at whieh place on the following day a large bunch of Orozco's 
soldiers surrounded the store of Mr. Bowman, afliant being in the same at such 
time, and looted the same, taking from the same all that each one of them iudi- 
vidually wanted and without leaving any account of it or being possible to take 
any account thereof. 

Affħant understands that it was afterwards estimated that about $2,000 worth 
of stuft was taken by these soldiers. At first these looters cume in in little 
bunches under the control of officers, who compelled the clerks to give them 
whatever they desired, but in the course of an hour all pretended control was 
relinquished by the officers and the looters swarmed in in numbers without any 
diseipline or control. 

Afliant returned that day to the work that he was engaged in prosecuting and 
conferred with some of the American contractors with reference to the situation 
and learned that the same had been growing very intense on the work, due not 
alone to the soldiers, but to the antagonistic sentiments whieh had been spread 
against the Americans, so that some of the Mexican employees themselves had 
become ugly and in a threatening attitude, and such things had occurred in the 
way of robbery and interference with the Americans that it Seemed to be the 
conservative conclusion of all that it was either abandon all work and get out 
in a day or two or take great risk of their lives nnd that there was no hope but 
that all of their property was going to be confiscated, but it was thought best 
to hold on for a day or two longer, which they concluded to do, and the following 
day they tried to prosecute their work the same as usual; that by nightfall, 
however, it was evident that any American from whom money could be procured 
by threat or violence would undoubtedly be taken iu charge or their money 
extorted, and that night afflant was compelled, in order to protect bis own safety, 
to sleep out in the mountains, which he did, there being a bunch of soldiers in 
possession of the camp that night; that the next day affiant left his horse and 
saddle in the mountains and prepared in person to escape from that section 
of the country, which he did on the next night by riding out. abondoning his 
work entirely, going out with a party of nine. being practically all the Americans 
left, riding overland from camp to Hachita, N. Mex., a distance of about 175 miles 
across the mountains. 

Affiant says that all of the Americans in such party found it necessary to 
conceal their intention and their aets in leaving: that the whole atmosphere 
ras one of insult and threats of danger from both the soldiers and a part of 
the Mexican employees on the work for several days before this party left;. 
and the day before it left the Mexican soldiers had commenced extorting money 
from the Americans on the work, afliant giving out that one gentleman, Mr. 
Larsen, had been held up, and being well aware that it was true that he was 
to be treated in the same manner, affiant being informed that it was talked 
around through the camp thag alliant was considered a representative of big 
interests aud that he was to be compelled to pay several thousand dollars for 
his liberty. Affiant further states that this party was compelled to travel over 
the mountains in this way in order to get out, because it would not have been 
safe for them to have gone through the regular avenues of travel to the rail- 
road about 15 miles awny. 

Afliant says that in leaving at such juncture he was compelled to abandon to 
such people, entirely free from any protection of care, property of the company 
Which he represented of great value, and that while he has not been able to 
hear from there since, the situation is such that it is highly probable that prac- 
tically all of it had been seized, taken. or destroyed, and that such property 
was of general description as follows: 

Approximate value. 


1 sawmill. complete, with blacksmith shep and 9 or 10 logging wagons__ P10, 000 


Lümber Oi VAIS 32 on er, aa ee ai ee teh 150, 000 
Headquarters camp equipment, houses, bedding. furnishings, et€------ 4, 000 
Stock of commissary supplieS-------------------------------—-— 5, 000 
COP UVC: TVG uoaa at tn a a 700 
I8 sf OIG WagoliS- -ecen te oe el ee a n ER 5, 000 
GO--sets: Of NATNCSS 22242 fos be ee aaa a 6, 000 


90 head of mules and horseS---------------------=--—-—-----—--—-—-——— 18, 000 
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Approximate value. 


Saddles Ag ee Pe Oe one Pn Ws CIPS FC 7k A ee eae epee a a P750 
2- COWS With -CAVS oraga aa a a a 150 
3 hogs and 6 small pigS -2-2-2-2 300 

Bridge camp equipment, commissary supplies, with tools and equipment 
and os £2 La 6 0) gle ee aa ee Cay eaa aaa a eT 4, 000 

4 engineering instruments, with tools and equipment, tents, and com- 
MUVTS SY SAO cs ange aa sac el ant hr hl 4, 000° 
Tont na ten et coor PS EPP STU NT RI a 207, 900 


In conclusion, affiant desires to say that the attitude of the Mexican soldiers 
in that section of Mexico is that the Americans have no business in the claim 
of ownership to property; that it doesn’t make any difference what their titles 
are, “ Mexico belongs to Mexicans,” and the Americans should be forced to get 
out. This was plainly stated to afliant at one time by one of the Mexican oflicers, 
Maj. Gutierrez, to whom affiant had complained of the outrages of some of his 
troops, such officer stating in so many words to affiant that Mr. Booker had no 
right to claim any titles or property, that he was an American, and that all lands 
in Mexico belonged to Mexicans. 


And further affiant saith not. 
L. P. ATWoop. 


TESTIMONY OF ELLA STEVENS. 


Ella Stevens, being first duly sworn by the chairman, testified as 
follows: 

Senator Sairu. Where do you live? 

Miss Srevens. Colonia Pacheco, Chihuahua, Mexico. 

Senator SmirH. Do you consider yourself a citizen of the United 
States ? 

Miss Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiry. W here did you live before you went to Mexico? 

Miss Stevens. At Holden, Miller County, Utah. 

Senator Samitu. I want you to tell where you were and what you 
were doing at the time you were interfered with by the revolutionists. 
I assume they were revolutionists : 

Miss SrEveNs. Yes, sir. 

Senator SMITH. Tell it in your own way, and do not omit anything 
important. 

Miss Srevens. We were picking berries above our orchard. We 
heard a dog bark, and looked up and saw a man standing there. 

Senator Smitu. What day wasthis? œ 

Miss Srevens. It was August 26, 1912. 

Senator Samiti. Who was this man you saw standing there ? 

Miss Stevens. He was a Mexican. Tle was standing at the foot 
of the blackberry patch. We went on picking, and in a moment 
looked up again and saw another one coming up out of the brush be- 
hind the first one. When the second one came up to the first one 
they stood as though they were counseling over something. Of 
course we could not hear what they were saying. 

They went on down toward the foot of the patch and down toward 
the main road, and we supposed they were going farther on down 
toward our home. The place where we were picking the berries is 
just over a low ridge, and the men passed along a lower part of the 
ground, where they. were out of our sight. We were looking for them 
to come up again into sight over a | ittle rise. Instead of seeing them 
there we saw them creeping up in the bushes toward us, and when 
they were nearly to us they stood up and looked over the bushes. 
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Senator Smr. Did they motion to you? 

Miss Stevens. No; one of the men spoke in English, and said 
“Come here.” He went around to head us off from our main road 
hut we went through some brush by a roundabout way and escaped 
them. They were in the bushes and did not see us when we escaped 
them, for we went around them into the main road. We looked back 
. and saw them and they saw us at the same time. 

The blackberry patch was above the upper orchard, and when we 
came down to the upper orchard we decided to go down the road 
in the orchard and continue picking fruit; but we saw them following 
us, and so I said to my sister, “ Let one of us go down and tell father. 
You go and tell him and I will stay here and watch and see what 
they are up to.” She suggested that we both go to the house. So we 
thought we would walk along toward the house and pick fruit as 
we went so we would have that much more done. We looked and 
caw the men coming toward us and so we went on toward the house. 

When we reached the house our mother and other sister were in 
the lower orchard picking fruit. We inquired for our father and 
found that he had gone out to the field. While we were waiting for 
him to come—while one of the children had gone for him—we 
picked fruit there in the lower orchard by the house. We heard their 
dog bark again, near the bottom of the upper orchard, so we knew 
the Mexicans were still following us. Just at this time we went into 
the house, and our mother called out to our father and told him 
what had happened. 

Senator SmirH. Had anything happened up to that time more than 
you have told us? 

Miss Stevens. We just told him that the Mexicans were there 
and how they were heading us off and following us up, that they 
had spoken to us, and that they were still following us, and that as 
we had hurried they had seemed to hurry also. 

Senator Smirx. How far away were they from you at the time you 
first saw them at the lower end of the patch ? 

Miss Stevens. About 60 yards. 

Senator SmirH. Did they get any closer to you than that when 
thev came to speax to you in the bushes? 

Miss Stevens. They were then about the distance of six rows of 
trees. The rows are about 24 vards apart. 

Senator SmitrH. They were then about 15 vards away. Were they 
close enough so that you knew they were trying to overtake you? 

Miss Strvens. Yes. When the second one came up he had a dag- 
ger in his hand. I omitted to state that. 

Senator SmirH. You said your father came to the house. 

Miss Stevens. He came in and took his shotgun and went out to 
the side of the lower orchard. My sister Emma suggested that we 
go up and finish the picking of the fruit while father was there. So 
we two and my sister Abbie started up there. As we were up at the 
top of the lower orchard we saw father at the upper orchard, going 

on the north side of the patch. He was about 30 vards up the row. 
The two Mexicans were ambushed there and came out as he was go- 
ing between the rows. They came out onto him. He went out 
behind them and we saw them coming down in front of him. and 
my sister said, “It looks like father is driving them.” They walked 
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a few steps ahead of him and then one of them turned quickly and 
stabbed him. We heard him call, but could not tell what he said. 
We hurried up there to him as fast as we could run, and while we 
were running up we heard two shots. 

Senator Smitu. Was there any shooting before he was stabbed ? 

Miss Strvens. No, sir. 

Senator Situ. How far were you from your father when he was 
stabbed ? 

Miss Stevens. He was in one orchard and we were at the top of the 
other, about 100 yards away. 

Senator Smiru. Had he overtaken the two men or had they circled 
around him? 

Miss Stevens. He was going up through the orchard and they 
came out of the bushes. 

Senator Smirn. You say they were “ambushed.” What do you 
mean by that? 

Miss Stevens. They were hidden in the bushes. 

Senator Smrru. After you saw your father was stabbed, then what 
occurred ? 

Miss Stevens. The rows of trees hid them from our view when we 
were running. We heard two shots while we were running. 

Senator Smiru. Then what happened? 

Miss Stevens. Next, we saw the fellow that was running, with his 
left hand over his right side. At the end of the third row of trees 
we saw father and the other Mexican the length of their guns apart, 
and they went into the ditch and went out of our view. As soon as 
we came to them, the Mexican was lying in the ditch, and father was 
trying to take the knife from him. The Mexican was across the gun 
and father was sitting on him, and hold of the hand that held the 
knife. The Mexican was trying to stab him again, and father was 
holding the knife and trying to take it from the Mexican when we 
came up. We both went toward the Mexican, and I took hold of 
father’s hands, and my sister took hold of the blade of the knife, and 
we both arose at the same instant. While we were going up there I 
picked up an oak stick about 4 feet long. I laid this down just 
before going to take hold of the hand to help take the knife away. 
I stepped around on the other side of them and took hold of the gun 
and worked it out from under them, and my sister picked up this 
stick and hit the Mexican in the face with the stick. At this he 
made an extra move and father at this moment fainted from loss of 
blood and fell over on the ground. The Mexican arose and came at 
my sister. I pulled her back, and picked up the gun, and he thought 
I might shoot. 

Senator SmirH. Did you put it to your shoulder. 

Miss Srevens. No; I held it in my hand. It was quite muddy 
and I was trying to work it, and he, seeing that I was getting it 
ready, began to go away. I followed him a few steps, and watched 
him until he went out of sight around the next row of trees, and then 
we paid our attention to our father, who was lying on the ground, 
and we did not see either of the Mexicans after this. 

Senator Smirn. Was the first Mexican apparently wounded? 

Miss Stevens. Yes. 

Senator Smirn. When he went away? 
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Miss Stevens. Yes. 

Senator Smira. You never saw him again? 

Miss Stevens. No, sir. 

Senator Smrra. Had the second one been shot—the one that you 
saw there with your father? | : 

Miss Stevens. We do not know. He walked away slowly. We 
do not know whether he was wounded or whether he did not know 
whether to go on or to come back. We wondered why he left so 
slowly, as if he was afraid, or waiting to see what we would do. 

Senator Smrru. Did you take your father to the house? 

Miss Stevens. While I was walking a few steps toward the Mex- 
ican my sister went to my father, and he was on his elbows and knees, 
with his head bowed, and he soon lay down on the ground. She took 
his head in her lap, and she was sitting there when I came back to 
them. She went after some water and bathed his face, and while 
we were moving him a step or two he gave a faint groan, and that 
was the last. 

Senator Smirn. He died? 

Miss Stevens. Yes; he died at that time; and we carried him into 
the house and laid him on the bed. 

Senator Smitru. Did either of these Mexicans lay hands on you or 
your sister? 

Miss Srevens. No, sir. He came within 2 feet of her with the 
knife, but I poe her back in time to keep her from being stabbed 
with the knife. 

Senator Smrru. Do you think that is what he intended to do? 

Miss Stevens. Yes; he came at her with his knife ready. 

Senator SmirH. If you had not held the gun, vou think he would 
have stabbed her? 

Miss STEveNS. Yes. Just as I took the gun up and pulled her back, 
he hesitated an instant, and then he decided to take a step backward, 
and he then turned and walked away. 

Senator SMITH. You say this Mexican and your father both went 
into the ditch? 

Miss Stevens. Yes. 

Senator SmrrH. Was there any water in the ditch? ` 

Miss Stevens. No, sir. 

Senator Smiru. Your father was on top of him? 

Miss Stevens. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. Sitting on him, holding him down? 

Miss STEVENS. Yes. 

Senator Suir. By force, or was the man apparently injured? 

Miss Stevens. We do not know whether he was injured or not. 

_ Senator Surry. But your father was evidently able to master him 
In that situation, even after he had been stabbed? 

Miss Srevens. Yes; until father fainted. When we saw them, it 
appeared that the Mexican had rushed upon him to stab him again, 
and he was trying to protect himself. It looked as if they both went 
down on the ground, and he had managed to get on top. 

Senator Smiru. Your father had? 

Miss Srevens. Yes. 

Senator Smrra. Where did this Mexican stab him? 
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Miss Stevens. In the right side. 

Senator SmitrH. Was this the first time you had ever been mo- 
lested ? 

Miss Srevens. Yes. 

Senator SMITH. State where your place is located, with reference 
to some town or village. 

Miss Stevens. It is located about three-quarters of a mile north 
of Colonia Pacheco. 

Senator SmırH. Was either of these Mexicans in uniform? 

Miss Srevens. No, sir. 

Senator SMITH. In your opinion was either of them a soldier? 

Miss Srevens. The insurrecto soldiers are never in uniform. 

Senator Smira. Were there any soldiers in the vicinity of your 
house at that time? 

Miss Stevens. Yes; there were a few rebels around there that we 
know had deserted from the bunch. They passed right by us as they 
came back. The army had gone by. 

Senator SmirH. Were these a part of that band? 

Miss Srevens. We could not say whether they were a part of that 
band or whether they were some that were following the rebels and 
stealing what they could. After the rebels got what they wanted 
these other men would come and get what was left. 

Senator SmirH. Have you told everything that transpired from 
the time you saw these men until they went away? Did they make 
any physical attack on you other than you have stated ? 

iss STEVENS. No, sir. 

Senator Smita. Did they grab you by the arms or attempt to drag 
you away? 

Miss Srevens. No, sir. 

Senator SMITH. From the time you first saw them until you went 
to the ditch where the Mexican and your father were you were some 
little distance from them ? 

Miss Stevens. Yes. 

Senator SMITH. And the only overtures they made to you were 
from the bushes when they called to you? 

Miss Stevens. Yes. They were quite near us then. 

Senator SmirH. How near? As near as across this room? 

Miss Stevens. A little farther than that. 

Senator Smiru. Fifty feet away? 

Miss Srevens. About 15 yards away. © 

Senator Smiru. Have they attempted any harm either to yourself 
or your brother or your mother since then? 

Miss Stevens. No, sir. 

Senator Stu. Had they before? 

Miss Stevens. No, sir. 

Senator SmirH. What happened after that? 

Miss Strvens. We left the next day. There were two other men 
in Colonia Pacheco, and they were sent for, and the next morning 
we came down to Juarez, and we have not been back there since. 

Senator SMITH. What is your sister’s name? 

Miss Stevens. Her name is Emma. 
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TESTIMONY OF EMMA STEVENS. 


Emma Stevens, being first duly sworn by the chairman, testified 
as follows: 

Senator SmiruH. Is your version of this matter the same as your 
sister’s ? 

Miss Srevens. Yes. 

Senator SmiruH. Entirely? 

Miss STEVENS. Yes. 

Senator SmirH. When you struck this Mexican with that stick, 
was he lying on his back or his side? 

Miss Stevens. He was lying on his back, with his hand holding the 
knife toward father’s face. He was trying to strike father in the 
face with the knife. When I struck him, he fell back in the ditch. 
His head was raised from the ground. He fell back, and that pre- 
vented him from striking father again. 

Senator SMITH. You finally got the knife away from him? 

Miss Stevens. No, sir; we tried to get it, but we did not succeed. 

Senator SMITH. Did he take it away with him? 

Miss STEvEns. Yes. 

Senator Smirw. Do you know whether he struck your father more 
than once with the knife? 

Miss Stevens. I think not. Father only had one wound, with the 
exception of cut fingers. 

Senator SMITH. And in all respects your statement would be the 
same as the one which your sister has made? 

Miss Stevens. Yes. 


TESTIMONY OF WALTER J. STEVENS. 


Walter J. Stevens, being first duly sworn by the chairman, testified 
as follows: 

Senator SmirH. Where were you the day your father was killed? 

Mr. Srevens. I went out to look after cattle and horses in the 
mountains. We had been hiding out some of our horses, and I went 
to look after the horses. 

Senator SsrirH. So that you were not there at the time this hap- 
pened ? 

Mr. Stevens. No, sir. 

Senator SmrrH. You did not see these men at all? 

Mr. Srevens. No, sir; I saw the Mexican that was killed. We 
found him in the orchard dead, afterwards. 

Senator Sairg. On your place there? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes; about 150 yards from where father was killed. 

Senator Smrru. He had been shot by your father? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes; he was shot with a load of buckshot. He was 
so close that the buckshot all went in at one hole in his right breast 
at about the same place where father was stabbed. The shot did not 
scatter at all. 

Senator Smirn. Miss Stevens, did you see the body of the Mexican? 

Miss ELLA Stevens. No, sir; we left the next morning. 

Mr. WALTER J. Stevens. We did not find the body until the next 
day, and our attention was attracted by the fact that their dogs did 
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not go away, but stayed there. Part of the time they would be by 
this man’s hat, and part of the time they were up there at the body. 
We noticed that they stayed right there in the field, and two of the 
boys went up to see if they pout find anything, and they found this 
Mexican’s body about 150 yards from where the trouble occurred. 

Senator SmirH. Was there anything on the body to show who the 
man was, to identify him? 

Mr. Srevens. I never examined his body myself. There were 
officers sent up from Pearson, and they examined his body. He had 
a belt and a knife scabbard, but no knife. 

Senator Smiru. Any cartridges? 

Mr. Srevens. No cartridges. He was dressed in a yellow suit, 
with a pair of calf half boots. 

Senator Smiru. Is that all you know about it? 

Mr. Stevens. That is all I know about it. : 
Senator Smiru. Was any attempt made to collect any money from 
ou? : 

i Mr. Stevens. No, sir. 

Senator Smiru. Or from your father, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Srevens. No, sir. 

Senator Smirn. By either the revolutionists or the federals? 

Mr. Stevens. No, sir. Four rebels came there and got three guns. 

Senator SmirH. Took them out of your house? 

Mr. Stevens. I was not there. Iwas out with the horses. I would 
go about twice a week and look after the horses. We had to keep 
them down in a deep canyon, to keep the rebels from running onto 
them, and I would go about twice a week and look after the horses. 
The time before this, while I was out there, the four rebels came 
there and demanded our guns. We gave them three guns. One of 
them belonged to them, and one of them a Mexican left there in 
our charge, and the other was one of our own guns. They de- 
manded the shotgun, and we said they could not have that, that we 
were not going to be left there with a family without something for 
our protection. 

Senator Smiru. Did you see any Americans among these revolu- 
tionists ? 

Mr. Stevens. No, sir. 

Senator SmirH. Have you ever seen Americans among the revolu- 
tionists, in either party ? 

Mr. Stevens. Do you mean in the Madero revolution} 

Senator SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. Stevens. I do not think I ever saw an American with them at 
all at any time. I have seen men with them, just as I have been 
with them myself, as I happened along with them at times, and 
talked with them for a little while, but I never saw any Americans 
who were following them. 

Senator Smirn. When was it that they took the guns? 

Mr. Stevens. It was the 21st of August, so my sister says. 

Miss Emma Stevens. It was the 21st of August. 

Senator SMITH. About what time of day was it? 

Miss Emma Stevens. About 1 o’clock. 

Senator SMITH. You are here now in El Paso with this colony ? 

Miss ELLA Stevens. Yes. 
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Senator Smiru. You are being cared for out of the United States 
Government funds? 

Miss ELLA Stevens. Yes. 

Mr. WALTER J. Stevens. We left two brothers down in Colonia 
Pacheco to look after things, to see if they could save anything down 
there. Our crop had not been disturbed this year. 

Senator Smıru. When was this? 

Mr. Stevens. The 26th of August, 1912. 

Senator Santi. I would like to ask Miss Stevens this question: 
Did you feel that these Mexicans were intending to do you bodily 
harm when you first saw them ? 

Miss Emma Stevens. Not when we saw the first one. 

Senator Sairnu. After they spoke to you? 

Miss Em Ma STEVENS. Yes; then we did. 

Senator Smirn. And you moved away from them because you 
feared them? 

Miss Emma Stevens. Yes. 


TESTIMONY OF H. 0. HARRIS. 


H. O. Harris, being first duly sworn by Senator Fall, testified as 
follows: 

Senator Fart. What is your business? 

Mr. Harris. I am a railway conductor. 

Senator Fara. On what road are you running? 

Mr. Harris. On the Mexico Northwestern. 

Senator Farr. In the Republic of Mexico? 

Mr. Harris. Yes. 

Senator Farr. Where were you about August of this year? 

Mr. Harris. I was working in the district between Pearson and 
Madera. 

Senator Farr. Were the principal points along on that road occu- 
pied by the federal troops or by rebels? 

Mr. Harris. The federal troops came in and took charge in that 
month and were supposed to be in charge of it? 

Senator Far. Where were they? 

Mr. Harris. They were stationed at Aguaje and Madera and 
Pearson. 

Senator Farr. You did not run up as far as Casas Grandes? 

Mr. Harris. I was up at Casas Grandes during that time, but not 
regularly. ` 

Senator Fart. Were the federals also at Casas Grandes? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fai. How far is Cumbre from Madera or from Pearson ? 

Mr. Harris. It is 77 kilometers south of Pearson, toward Madera. 

Senator Fatt. How many kilometers is it from Madera? 

Mr. Harris. It is 168 kilometers. 

Senator Faux. I know all the trails in that country, but I have not 
been there since you have completed the road. Was there any par- 
ticular incident that occurred in connection with yourself or your 
train in August, after the federals had occupied these places you 
mentioned ? 
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Mr. Harris. Yes. As I was coming north with a mixed train be- 
tween Madera and Pearson they began firing on the train on the 
south side of the continental tunnel, which is at Cumbre. They fired 
several shots on the train on the south side. As we came out on the 
north side of the tunnel they began firing again. We had mer- 
chandise and passengers for Cumbre. It was a mixed train. We 
did not stop, as it is a very dangerous hill. We pulled out of Cum- 
bre and stopped on a curve so that they could not see us from Cum- 
bre and made the train safe and came down the hill with retainers 
and hand brakes. 

When we got to Aguaje the Federal troops that were there could 
examine the train and see how it was, but instead of that they cut the 
train all to pieces, pulled all the pins in the train, so that we were 
delayed quite awhile. We found that the caboose was hit once. The 
coach next to the caboose was hit six times or seven times, and the 
car next to the coach was hit twice. The engine was hit four times. 

Then we came on into Pearson with the same train. 

The next day we started out of Pearson south with a mixed train, 
six cars of coke, a coach, and a caboose. We got to Aguaje. The 
general there began to load his women, dogs, and chickens, and all 
such stuff as that for fighting, and his artillery, to go to Cumbre 
and fight. He was going to take myself and the engineer as prison- 
ers back with him to Cumbre to go within 2 kilometers of Cumbre 
and cut the engine off and go up to Cumbre with the engine and 
train crew to see if it was safe to take his army to Cumbre. That 
was the Federal general. 

Senator Fart. Who was that? l 

Mr. Harris. His name was Pina. Instead of doing this I made a 
stand on him. I think if he had been a rebel he would have shot me. 
I do not know whether he would or not. I made a stand on him, 
pulled up and set out the cars of coke I had on the sidetrack. I in- 
tended to get away from him with the coach and caboose, and as we 
had a chance we backed away from him, backed down the track 
about 4 kilometers, put up a telephone and got train orders and came 
back into Pearson and left him up there with his artillery loaded. 

Senator: FALL. You speak of his artillery. Did he carry any 
artillery ? 

Mr. Harris. Oh, yes; they had plenty of artillery. They had 
plenty of guns and ammunition, but they took more pains to load 
the chickens and dogs and squaws than they did the guns and 
ammunition. 

I went on into Pearson and reported this to Gen. Blanco, and he 
took it up with Supt. Marcello, and he thought we did a very rotten 
piece of business by not taking the company to Cumbre. 

Senator Farr. And then going ahead and scouting for them ? 

Mr. Harris. Yes. I have handled rebels considerably, and have 
been out with them as much as three weeks at a time. without han- 
dling anybody but rebel soldiers, but I can say on oath that I have 
never been mistreated a particle by rebels. I have had them hold 
us up, and tell us what to do, and what they wanted, and we have 
never resisted; but there was never anyone of them who wanted us 
to do any scouting for them. 

I was getting stuff cut of Juarez here a few days ago. It was the 
same day that the Arroyo Seco Bridge was burned. At the time that 
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was burned I went as far as Guzman, and we stopped at Guzman. 
There was a work train came in from San Pedro, and they told us 
there was trouble on the line, and they had come in to get away from 
the trouble. They understood that the rebels had held up the pas- 
senger train near Arroyo Secco, and we came north with the equip- 
ment. Guzman is filled with federal soldiers. I had a train of three 
cars of merchandise and some coal and coke. So I went and set out 
my coal and coke and hung onto the three cars of merchandise. The 
brakemen and train crew were up on watch all night. The federal 
soldiers at Guzman went and hid their guns and crawled into all the 
corners, wrapped up in their blankets, for fear the rebels were 
coming. They had no intention of fighting at all. I got very little 
sleep that night. I got up and looked around for their guns. If 
ae found them, I was going to load them up and get away with 
them. 

Senator Farr. They were so well hidden you could not find them ? 

Mr. Harris. If I had had moonlight I would have found them, 
but I would not run around with a lantern looking for them. Those 
were the brave federal soldiers. 

Senator FALL. Just go back for a moment, you say that on this 
occasion when you were fired into at Cumbre you went on and found 
the federals at Aguaje? 

Mr. Harris. Yes. 

Senator Farr. How far is Aguaje from Cumbre? 

Mr. Harris. Twenty kilometers by rail, but only about 12 kilo- 
meters across country. 

Senator Farr. So that if the federal soldiers there had desired 
to catch the rebels at Cumbre, they could have gone over the trails 
12 kilometers? 

Mr. Harris. Yes; in about four hours. 

Senator Faux. Or they could have commandeered your train and 
gotten on that and gone back to Cumbre. How lone would that have 
taken ? 

Mr. Harris, I could have put them back to Cumbre in three hours 
from the time I was shot at. I tried to take them back there when I 
got out to Aguaje. 

Senator Farr. You tried to take them back? 

Mr. Harris. I told them I would take their cars behnd the engine 
and shove them up the hill. 7 

Senator Farr. What did they say? 

Peed Harris. They would not go. They did not want to leave 
Aguaje. 

aa Farr. Have you noticed the federal soldiers who have 
been out on this Northwestern Road, as to their method of traveling, 
and what encumbrances they have in traveling, and also in the towns 
and camps where they are stationed ! 

Mr. Harris. Yes; considerably. 

Senator Fatt. What is their custom in reference to carrying other 
poopie animals, and various articles along with them? 

r. Harrts. They carry everything that they can make a pet out 
of, it does not make any difference what it is, anything that can 
crawl, climb, or jump. 
ga Fatt. Did they have women and children along with 

em 
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Mr. Harris. Yes; all the time. They are never without them. 
They take everything that they can get into the cars, with the excep- 
tion of cattle. I have never seen any cows along with them, but they 
have pigs, sheep, chickens, dogs, pet crows, poll parrots, and all such 
stuff as that. If you ever start out of a station and leave one of 
those creatures, you have got to stop and back up and get it. I have 
had them stop me and back me up to get them after they had started 
out of a station. 

Senator Fart. And their women and children? 

Mr. Harris. Yes. 

Senator Fatt. Have you ever observed how they are fed and who 
does the cooking? Do they have a regular commissary where they 
all go and eat? 

Mr. Harnis. No, sir; when they stop—just as soon as you stop the 
train anywhere, it makes no difference whether for one minute or an 
hour, thev will unload and start cooking right there, and when you 
get ready to go you have got to wait until they load up again. They 
will unload and build a fire right by the side of the car and start 
cooking. 

Senator Farr. Who does the cooking? 

Mr. Harris. They generally have their squaw out there with a 
pot of beans. 

Senator Fart. You mean the women? 

Mr. Harris. Yes; the Yaqui Indians are the only ones who do not 
take their women along with them. 

Senator Fart. The women start to cooking beans? 

Mr. Harris. Yes. They are already cooked, but they make them 
hot again, and if you stop along where there are Mexican camps they 
will run to the camp to get tortillas or whatever else they need in the 
way of cooking supplies, or will run to the commissary car that they 
have on the train to buy supplies. 

Senator Fant. They carry a commissary car along with them and 
sell the food from that car to the soldiers? | 

Mr. Tfarrts. Yes. Almost every train of soldiers has a commis- 
sary car. 

Senator Farr. And then the soldiers have their own women, whom 
they carry along with them everywhere to do the cooking? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. | 

When the Yaqui Indians went to Cumbre they met up with the 
same gang that did the shooting at Cumbre and had a fight with them 
at Los Pomas, and the Yaquis followed the rebels six hours after 
they were called back that day. They have been picking up dead 
rebels down in the canyon ever since. Nobody knows how many were 
killed, but all the Yaquis came back. Instead of waiting for the 
train, the Yaquis waded in the water all night. 

Senator Farr. Do the Yaquis carry any women with them? 

Mr. Harris. No; they carry nothing but Mausers and belts of am- 
munition, and when they get hungry they shoot the first thing they 
see and eat it. The Yaquis are soldiers. 

I was with the train that was burned the other night, on which 
Mr. Rupert was the engineer. The bunch of rebels in between Sabi- 
nal and Casas Grandes told us not to come back; that they were 
going to kill everybody who did come back. 
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Senator Farr. Was that the train that was stopped by the four 
men ? 

Mr. Harris. Yes; there were only four there, but there were others 
close by. 

Senator Fart. Who was the man who was doing the talking?. 
Was he a major? 

Mr. Harris. No; he was in charge of a little gang. I suppose 
you might call him a major. He was one of the Mascerefias family. 

ascerefias was the provisional governor of Sonora, and this was one 
of the same family, a younger man. I had seen him several times. 

Senator Farr. Do you believe you had better stay out of Mexico? 

Mr. Harris. Yes; I have that much confidence in him, the way he 
talked to me and told me to inform the others. i 

Senator Farr. Mascereñas is a gentleman? 

Mr. Harris. I believe he is. He was in the caboose with us, and 
he did not interfere with a thing that we had there. As far as 
guns and ammunition were concerned, I had a mighty good gun 
myself, and he did not ask me a question about it. If he had, I 
would have given it to him. 


STATEMENT OF LEWIS E. BOOKER. 


Senator Farr. Mr. Booker, where do you live? 

Mr. Booxer. I live in El Paso. 

Senator Farr. Have you interests in the Republic of Mexico? 

Mr. Booxer. I have. 

Senator Farr. How long have you been interested there? 

Mr. Booxer. For 12 years. 

Senator Far. Have you devoted much of your personal attention 
to business in Mexico? 

Mr. Booxrr. Almost exclusively. 

Senator Farr. Of what do your interests there consist? 

Mr. Booker. Ranches, live stock, and timberlands. And just at 
the present time we are constructing a little railroad. 

Senator Farr. Your interests lie principally in the western part of 
Chihuahua, do they not? 

Mr. Booker. Yes, sir. ` 

Senator Farr. Particularly along the line of the Northwestern 
Road, and west and south? 

Mr. Booker. Yes, sir. . 

Senator Farr. What generally are the conditions existing in the 
portion of Mexico with which you are familiar with reference to 
investments and property rights of foreigners at this time? 

Mr. Booker. There is no protection whatever to foreign interests, 
especially Americans, and I consider that the property of Americans 
in northwestern Chihuahua is absolutely in the hands of the revolting 

exicans. 

Senator FALL. Are there federal troops in that neighborhood? 

Mr. Booker. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Farr. Are they attempting to protect American and for- 
eign interests there ? 

Mr. Booker. They seem to be inactive. 

Senator Farr. Have you lost any stock or horses from your rancheg 
there recently ? 
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Mr. Booxer. They rode up to our hacienda there and shot down 
about 35 milch cows. Outside of that we have not lost anything that 
I know of, except what they killed for meat. 

Senator Fant. How about saddle horses, mules, and harness? 

Mr. Booker. Where I am building the railroad, west of Pearson 
they came in and took about 200 horses and mules, about 80 sets of 
harness, and about $5,000 worth of commissary supplies. They also 
took quite a number of wagons, but we got most of the wagons back. 

Senator Farr. Have you ever discovered any of your stock since 
a ya taken? Do you know into whose hands any of them have 

allen ? 

Mr. Booxer. We have found some of them in the hands of the 
federals. 

Senator Fant. Have you been able to secure the return of your 
stock from the federals? 

Mr. Booker. I have not. Their requirements are such that I can 
not comply with them to get them. 

Senator Fart. You have offered proof of ownership such as has 
always heen recognized in Mexico? 

Mr. Booxer. Yes. 

Senator Farr. And they refused to recognize it and to restore your 
property that you found in their hands? 

Mr. Booxer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Do you remember the recent occasion when the 
federal Mexican troops were allowed to go through the United States 
from El Paso to Douglas? 

Mr. Booker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Did they have any horses with them at that time? 

Mr. Booxrr. I was informed that they had four or five of my 
horses with them at that time. 

Senator Fart. Do you know where they got these horses or any 
other horses which they brought ? 

Mr. Booger. They brought them from the vicinity of Casas 
Grandes. 

Senator Farr. Had you heard that the federals themselves had 
rounded up horses down there and taken them ? 

Mr. Booker. Yes. : 

Senator Farr. And you were told by some one who knew your 
horses or horse brands that these federals had at least some four or 
hs of your horses with them when they went through the United 
States ? 

Mr. Booxrr. Yes; and confiscated horses belonging to other set- 
tlers down there. 

Senator Far. In your opinion are the conditions, since the fed- 
erals have taken charge of the different places which they have gar- 
risoned along on the Mexico Northwestern, better now, and is 
property better protected than it was when the federals were not in 
that country, or are the conditions worse? 

Mr. Booker. They are worse. The rebels operate right around 
the camps of the federals. i 

Senator Farr. Practically with impunity, or do the federals un-ler- 
take to capture and punish them? 

Mr. Booxrr. With impunity. At Sabinal we have a little mine 
called the Central mine. Salazar personally came in there with 
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three men and held up our superintendent, and told him he wanted 
him to pay $4,000. He said he could not do it. Salazar put him on 
a horse and said to him, “ How much money can you get me by going 
to El Paso?” He said, “I can get you one month’s wages gold.” 
He said, “ You go to El Paso and get it.” The superintendent went 
from there 3 miles to the federal troops and told them about his 
experience. Salazar was over there, and was supposed to have 300 
or 400 troops, and the federals had 700 to 900. W hen the superin- 
tendent told the federals about it, they told him that they knew that 
Salazar was over there. 

Senator Farr. Did they go after him? 

Mr. Booxer. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. Prior to the Madero revolution, how were Ameri- 
cans and foreigners in Mexico treated by the Mexicans, both of the 
lower and the higher orders, with whom they came in contact? 

Mr. Booker. With the greatest respect and consideration. 

Senator Farr. How are they treated now? 

Mr. Booker. They are treated with contempt. 

Senator Fart. Do you recall any instarice which will illustrate 
the difference ? 

Mr. Booxrr. One of the men in the engineering camp down 
on the road told me that when the rebels came in there one of them 
stepped up to one of the engineering corps who had a new Stetson 
hat. The Mexican took off his old slouch hat, with holes in the top 
and the rim torn, and put it on the head of this member of the eng1- 
neering corps and pulled it down 

Senator Farr. Put it on the American’s head? 

Mr. Booxer. He pulled it down on the American’s head and said, 
‘¢ Say thank you.” 

Senator Farr. Did he keep the Stetson hat himself? 

Mr. Booker. Yes. It simply shows that they have lost all respect 
for Americans, and they feel that they can treat them as they please 
with impunity. 

Senator Farr. Did the proclamation of the President of the 
United States, which was construed generally as ordering the Ameri- 
cans out of Mexico, affect the conditions there as to the treatment of 
Americans at all; and if so, why? 

Mr. Booker. Personally I felt that that order said to me, “ Sacri- 
fice your property and get out.” That is the way I felt about it. 
That order seemed to be issued without respect to the fact that there 
were thousands and thousands of Americans who had lived in the 
Republic of Mexico for years, and had accumulated property and 
made homes, and were comfortable there, and the order meant, 
“ Leave your earnings for 25 years and get out of the country and 
sacrifice everything you have there.” 

Senator Farı. Have you any opinion or information as to the 
effect of that order upon Mexicans in Mexico? 

Mr. Booxer. I do not know at that particular time, but subse- 
quently it had its effect. I have not been living in Mexico myself 
since then. 


At 12 o’clock noon the committee adjourned until Saturday, Octo- 
ber 12, 1912, at 11 o’clock a. m. 
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Ex Paso, Tex., Saturday, October 12, 1912. 
The committee met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Present: Senator Fall. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES SMITH. 


Senator Farr. Of what country are you a citizen? 

Mr. Smiru. Of the United States. 

Senator Faty. Where are you residing now? 

Mr. Smirn. At Trinidad, in the district of Sahuaripa, State of 
Sonora, Republic of Mexico. 

Senator hae How long have you been in Mexico? 

Mr. Smitu. I have been in Mexico off and on for 32 years. 

Senator Farr. Do you speak the Spanish language? 

Mr. Samiru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Are you familiar with the Mexican people? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, sir. 

- Senator Farr. What has been your business in Mexico? 

Mr. Smitu. Principally mining. | 

Senator Fatt. Where have you lived in the United States? 

Mr. Smiri. F have lived in Wyoming. I came to Wyoming in 
1873, to California in 1876, and to Arizona in 1880. 

Senator Farr. What has been your business principally in the 
United States? 

Mr. Saito. Mining; and I have also been in the Government 
service. l 

Senator Fart. What positions have you occuplied in the Govern- 
ment service? 

Mr. Smirnu. I was inspector of customs during Harrison’s adminis- 
tration in Nogales, Ariz. When Cleveland was elected of course we 
had to pack our duds and get. 

Senator Farr. How long have you been at Trinidad? 

Mr. Smrtu. Next month it will be five years that I have been 
there. 

Senator Farr. What is Trinidad? 

Mr. Smitu. It is a mining camp. 

Senator Fann. What position have you had there? 

Mr. Smiri. I have charge of the Trinidad property. 

Senator Farr. Also the Trinidad ranch property? 

Mr. Sati. Also the 50.000 acres of land belonging to it. 
intor Fart. Remaining there in charge of the ranch and prop- 
erty’ 

Mr. Smm. Yes, sir. 

Senator Far. How far is the camp of Trinidad from the line of 
Chihuahua? 

Mr. Smitu. Do vou mean directly in an air line? 

Senator Farr. Yes: approximately. 

Mr. Smiri. Perhaps about 40 miles. 

Senator Farr. How far approximately from the line of the next 
State south? 

Mr. Smirna. I will say about 100 miles from Sinaloa. It is farther 
than that the way vou go around. 

Senator Farr. How far is Trinidad from any line of railroad? 
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Mr. Smirn. About 55 or 56 miles. It is 18 or 19 leagues. 

Senator Fatt. What is the station on the caiload tG which you 
come in coming out from Trinidad? 

Mr. Smitu. La Dura and Tonochi. They are both about the same 
distance. : 

Senator Farr. What is La Dura? 

Mr. S{mırra. La Dura is a mining town and a kind of distribution 
station for freight into the mountains. 

Senator Farr. Have you been in Mexico, at Trinidad or in that 
neighborhood, during the last two rebellions in Mexico? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Senator Farr. That is to say, first the Madero rebellion against 
Diaz, and later on the so-called Orozco and Zapata rebellion against 
Madero? 

Mr. Smrru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. What has been the general condition of the country 
<lown there in that neighborhood? Have business conditions been 
disturbed or has ere been quiet and peaceful? 

Mr. Smirn. It has been very much disturbed, especially under this 
latest revolution. 

Senator FALL. Have you see any Federal soldiers there lately in 
your neighborhood ? | 

Mr. Smita. No, sir. | 

Senator Fatt. When did you see or know of any Federal soldiers 
being in that neighborhood ? 

Mr. Smıru. We are talking about regular soldiers now. There 
have not been any there for over two years. There has only been one 
party there, and that was under Col. Matthews during the Madero 
revolution. 

Senator Farr. Do you know anything about the recent movements 
of the rebel army, the soldiers or bands under Rojas, El Toro, Fer- 
nandez, Cheche Campos, and others? 

Mr. Sire. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Farr. Did they or any of them pass through your country ? 

Mr. Sara. Yes; they all passed. 

Senator Farr. Recently? 

Mr. Smirn. A force passed through there on the 28th of July under 
Escandon and Dr. Huerta. 

Senator FALL. About how many did they have? 

Mr. Smrru. They had about 40 when they came through. 

Senator Farr. Did they cause you any trouble at Trinidad? 

Mr. Smiru. No; they passed through, but they did not cause me 
any trouble personally. They took away our guns and provisions 
and everything they could get from the people around there. 

oa Far. Since that time have shore been any rebels through 
there! 

Mr. Suirn. Yes. sir 

Senator Farr. Go ahead and state what you know about the rebels 
in there recently, in the last two months. 

Mr. Smırtu. There are towns near me, where they commit a great 
many depredations. When Escandon’s party struck Jecodi, which is 
15 miles from Trinidad, east of there, they committed a great many 
depredations there, stealing mules, breaking up the houses, stealing 
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grain and money and clothing, and, in fact, every thing they could 
get hold of. 

Senator FALL. Go right ahead as to their movements there and 
what occurred, whether there was any attempt on the part of the 
authorities to stop them or not. 

Mr. Smiru. No; there was no authorities there to stop them. 
Then the next outfit that came through was that of Fernandez. He 
had perhaps a few more than 500 men with him. I think they came 
through on the 3d of August. They also came in from the Jecori 
country. 

Senator Farr. In which direction did they go? 

Mr. Smitru. They went west toward La Dura. They were a tough 
outfit. I ought to state how they got away. They did a whole lot of 
depredations around the Jecori country, and then they struck Mr. 
Harding, a consulting engineer of the Republique mine. When they 
struck Jecori they met Mr. Gordon Harding and four or five other 
men, including the foreman of the mine and the pump man, and they 
took away all their guns and ammunition, and were going to take 
away their riding animals, but they finally persuaded them to allow 
them to keep the riding animals. 

I talked to Mr. Harding when he passed through Trinidad from 
Jecori, and he told me this Fernandez was coming and to look out for 
him, that his men had taken everything he had. 

Senator Farr. I wish to state here that Mr. Gordon Harding, who 
is mentioned by the witness, called on me in Washington and stated 
that he had communicated to the State Department at Washington 
the facts which this witness has just stated. | 

Mr. Smiru. I went up to the house then. I had a little bag of 
what they call pinole, or parched corn cracked, with a little salt, and 
a little provisions fixed up in a sack, and I got on my horse and hit 
the road in high places, but when F got to the house they commenced 
coming down. That was about half-past 10 o’clock in the morning. 
They stopped me and asked me if I had any guns. I had my guns 
hidden, all except the shot gun. They wanted to take it. I stood 
and argued with them for quite awhile expecting some of the officers 
would come along. Finally the officers came along. One of them was 
Col. Herrera, who used to work for the Corralitos Co. when I 
worked there, and he helped me out, so they did not take my arms. 
Afterwards Fernandez and a number of other officials, among them 
the secretary, stopped there with me for three or four hours, and I 
fed them. They had some women with them that they put in the 
kitchen to cook. The women that the rebels were carrying with them 
told the American women at the house that if it was not for them 
the rebels would ravish the American women that they found there. 

As I say, they stayed at the house three or four hours, and they 
had chickens cooked and had a fine meal there. Finally they left. 
Of course in the meantime the soldiers searched the house everywhere 
and took everything they could, broke down fruit trees, killed 
chickens and dogs, and anything that they could find. Along about 
3 o'clock the officers left for Santa Rosa, 5 miles from Trinidad, 
where they were going to make their camp that night. If there had 
heen any Federals there I could have taken 25 men and destroyed 
the whole outfit. They camped in bunches of 5, 8, 10, 20, and so on 
scattered along. 
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Senator Farr. This was a part of the same outfit? 

Mr. Saurru. Yes. 

Senator Farr. That was a part of the same band who had left 
Madera or Pearson and that portion of Chihuahua when Gen. 
Huerta’s Federal troops came into Pearson ? 

Mr. Smıra. Yes. 

Senator FALL. And into Madera? 

Mr. Samira. Yes. The last bunch that came here started from 
Trinidad about 7 o’clock in the evening. It was quite dark. When 
they got down below Trinidad about half a mile they came to where 
there are two Mexican families living. I had let these families have 
a little piece of land to plant a little bit of corn, perhaps covering 
as much ground as two of these city buildings, and they were living 
in a little jacal above the creek on a little mesa. When the last bunch 
got down there one of them said, “We must go up and kill them 
fellows up there.” 

Jose Rubiana was one of the men who lived there, and he said to 
his wife, “Get the children and run for the mountains.” So the 
woman took one baby in her arms, a little thing about 9 months 
old, and rushed off in the brush, and one of the larger boys took the 
other kid and ran off. It was pitch dark. There was no moon. 
There was a dog that barked, and they shot and broke the dog’s leg 
and fired three or four shots at Rubiana. He had nothing with which 
to defend himself, and he ran out in the brush. There was a captain 
among these rebels, because the women that were with him said, 
“Captain, don’t disturb them poor people”; but he said he was 
going up and kill them anyway. 

There was another man living about 100 yards from there, and 
his name was Alberto Encinas. He had a little patch of corn. They 
shot three shots at his house. It was too dark to see the man, but 
they shot through the house, and his wife and he picked up the chil- 
dren and ran for the mountains, and stayed there all night, up in 
the mountains. 

Senator Fart. These were Mexican people that they were shoot- 


ing at? 

Mr. SmitrH. They were poor Mexican people. I am the only 
American in there. You can see how they treat the poor Mexicans. 
Then they went into the little jacals and took what poor little clothes 
they could find there, that the kids had, rags that I would not wipe 
my gun with, but it was all they had, and they had about 25 or 30 
pounds of corn and about a pound of coffee, and they took that and 
threw it out on the ground. Then they went down into the little 
cornfield and turned their horses loose in the little cornfield, and 
seven of the rebels slept there all night. In the morning they left 
for Santa Rosa, where the other parties were. There was nothing 
more left for them to destroy. Then they went on in the direction 
of La Dura. 

A couple of days afterwards I went down to Santa Rosa. There is 
one American living there, an old man by the name of Francisco 
Carlton. He is a man about 70 years old. About 40 years ago he 
used to have charge of the Trinidad mines. I had just got down to 
Santa Rosa and chatted a few minute with Francisco Carlton when 
a messenger came in and said there were a lot of “ Colorados,” or 
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Reds, coming. I got on my horse immeditely and started back for 
Trinidad, thinking perhaps it was Fernandez’s outfit that possibly 
had run across some federals, as there were federals at that time in 
Sahuaripa, 60 miles from there, which is the capital of the district. 

I had got about a quarter of a mile from Santa Rosa, just got 
over a hill, when I saw them coming down into Santa Rosa like ants, 
ane it was the outfits of Cheche Campos, Emilio Campa, and El 

oro. 

Senator Fatt. Do you know the name of that leader whom they 
call El Toro? 

Mr. Smiru. I do not know his name. “ El Toro” means “the 
Bull.” And there were also Antonio Rojas and Col. Ramon 
Valenzuela. 

I started back toward Trinidad, as I stated before, to notify the 
people that there were some rebels coming. In going up the canyon 
toward Trinidad I did not expect to meet any rebels, but Escandon 
and Huerta had made a circle and come back between Jecori and 
Trinidad, and I met them about a mile from Trinidad, in a very 
narrow canyon, and did not see them until they were within 30 feet 
of me. There was no show either to run or to fight, so I rode right. 
in among them. They wanted to take my horse, saddle, gun, and 

istol. 

The bunch that I first met had a jefe, or officer, Jesus Ramirez, 
and I talked to him, and argued with them until finally they let me 
keep my horse and saddle, but wanted me to give up my gun and six- 
shooter and belt. I told them that of course there were too many 
of them for me, that I could not resist them, but that I would not 
give them up—that they would have to disarm me themselves. So 
they took my Winchester and my six-shooter and unbuckled my belt, 
and in a few minutes Escandon and Huerta came along. I had met 
Escandon before. He told me to come back with him and he would 
get me my arms. We overtook them, and they returned my rifle and 
my belt, but would not give up my six-shooter. They joined the 
forces of Cheche Campos and those various jefes that I mentioned 
before, at Santa Rosa, and with them they went through the differ- 
ent little towns, and robbed and destroyed as they went. 

In the neighborhood of La Dura they separated. Cheche and El 
Toro and Fernandez went in the direction of Nuri, where they robbed 
all the stores. There are two grist mills there, and there is a great. 
deal of wheat farming. They took all the wheat and started the. 
people to grinding flour, and in the meantime killed the cattle, and 
in fact committed all kinds of depredations. From there they went 
on to Alamos and to Cedros. At Cedros they took 600 head of mules 
and horses and all kinds of provisions. 

En route from Trinidad to La Dura the rebels stopped the mail 
carrier and destroyed the mail and cut up the mail sacks. 

Antonio Rojas and Emilio Campa left this band that went to- 
Alamos and went to a town called Onavas, situated about 7 or 8 miles 
from La Dura, up the river. There they crossed the Yaqui River to 
the west side: The river was very high. They had to cross in a small 
boat, a few at a time, and the animals had to swim the river. It took 
them from 3 o’clock in the afternoon until the next day about 12 
o’clock to pass over. That bunch had about 800 men with them. In 
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the meantime there were in the neighborhood of 1,000 federals, or 
rather nacionals or federal militia, at La Dara, Col. Kosterlitzki 
among them. They knew that this party of rebels were crossing at 
navas. It was reported to me that they wanted to start after them, 
that Kosterlitzki wanted to go and take them, but the general in com- 
mand would not let him. | 
hey were also 400 or more federals near Onavas in sight of them 


I get this right 
from the men who Jost the mules. Emilio Campa gave them $20 


soldiers were up 


enator Fat. It was re orted in the newspapers about that time 
and given out, I believe, from E] Paso, Tex., that there had been 


as they crossed 
through that country, and that there was fighting for two or three 
d 


to rob the company’s store of 
Some saddles and a little sty , and the federals fired at them from the 
other side of the river, and these 50 went away and joined the other 
bunch, but there was no fighting to speak of 
enator Farr. The federals made no attem 
round them and take them prisoners ? 
Mr. Smıra. Twenty-five men could have kept them from passing 
that river. Just think of it for yourself. The Yaqui River was 


Mr. Smrru. Escandon was with them also at the time, along with 
that outfit. l 
Senator FALL. Burning bridges and destroying the Southern Pa- 


cific Railroad property and committing other depredations in the 
State of Sonora? 


Mr. Smirn. Yes. 


Mr. Smitu. Yes; Emilio a and Rojas. Then on the road 


ridges also between La Dura and 
orral. 


Senator FALL. What class of troops and from whence recruited are 

the so-called federal troops who were in that neighborhood, at La 
ura and Sahuraipa, when these rebels were crossing there? 

r. SMITH. They are mostly recruited from the penitentiaries, a 

jori is a noted fact everywhere. They are 

given their choice either to serve in the penitentiary or in the army; 

of course, not all of them; there are probably some of them whe 
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e A man raised in the city would have a nice time climbing the 
ills. 

Senator Farr. The rebels move slowly backward and forward 
through that country. 

Mr. Smıru. Yes. 

Senator Farr. And the federals stay in Sahuaripa for days at a 
time? 

Mr. SmĒmırH. Yes; and let the rebels go as they please, without 
going after them. They were scattered around there for miles. If 

could have done it, I would have left the federals in town and taken 
the Nacionals, who can ride horseback and climb the hills. The 
majority of these poor federals can not ride horseback. 

Senator Farr. Are there any rebels in that neighborhood now, or 
were there when you came out? 

Mr. Smrru. The only ones that were there were a few with Ramon 
Valenzuela. They were petty well scattered. 

Senator Farr. Were there any federals there when you left? 


Mr. Smıru. No; there were no federals. The nearest place where | 


there were any federals was at Tonichi, about 60 miles from there. 

Senator Fatt. From your knowledge of Mexico and of the people 
and the conditions there, gained by thirty-odd years of experience and 
knowledge of the language, and so forth, what is your judgment of 
the possibility of the present Government being able to restore peace, 
order, and law in Mexico? 

Mr. Smiru. I do not think they ever will. 

Senator Faux. In your business there you are in the habit of pay- 
ing taxes on mining property and the land and the municipal taxes 
to the State and Federal Governments and to the municipal authori- 
ties, are you not? 

Mr. Smrrn. Yes; I have some receipts with me, too—the last ones. 

Senator Farr. In your business there, and particularly at Trini- 
dad, in charge of the property, you have had dealings with the courts 
and the State officials and district officials and municipal officials, 
have you? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Senator Fatt. What is the condition there now in that country, 
in the Sahuaripa district, and in that entire country of which you 
have personal knowledge, with reference to the enforcement of law 
through the courts, through the officials, or otherwise? 

Mr. Smirx. In my neighborhood it is very bad. They sell mescal 
everywhere nearly. Everybody who wants to can sell mescal. There 
is no restriction. They do not pay any license. It is very much 
a go-as-you-please. 

Senator Farr. Are there frequent changes in the personnel of the 
State, district, and municipal officials and federal officials there? 

Mr. S{mıru. No; about the same. They have been there for some 
time. : 

Senator Fatt. Are they able to enforce their orders or the orders 
of the court or the orders of the State, federal, and municipal offi- 
cials? 

Mr. Smıru. If thev are able, they do not do it, anyway. That is 
one thing certain. They seem to let things go until this trouble gets 
over in some way or other. Of course, to come right down to it, 
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they could do it, but they do not. There are no Schools there. Eyer 
since Diaz resigned there has not been a school. 

Senator Farr. Prior to the resignation of Diaz were the schools 
Kept up? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; there were schools in Trinidad, in Santa Rosa, 
and in all the little villages. 

Senator Faun. Were the laws enforced ? 

Mr. Smita. Yes. . 

Senator Faun, Did peace and order reign and were life and prop- 
erty secure? 

Mr. Surrir, Yes; just as secure as they were in the United States, 
The criminals Were prosecuted and the laws were obeyed, and if 
they were not, the offenders were punished. 

enator FALL. Then, from your knowledge and information, the 
rebels in that neighborhood appear to have no regard for the prop- 
erty of Mexican citizens or any other citizens? 

Mr. Surra. No: and less for American citizens that for any others, 

Senator FALL. Less for Americans? 

Mr. Sarru. They even told me themselves, the officers to whom I 
talked—and I know how to talk to them—they told me to hide my- 
self, that they did not respect the Americans. I said to them, 
“ Why?” > The re ly was, “ They will not let us bring over ammu- 
nition and guns. hey let Madero bring over ammunition and guns, 
and why should they not let us? We are fighting against Madero 
because he did not comply with the program,” or whatever arrange- 
ments they had made, “and the United States Government is hel ping 
him.” I told them, c That is none of my fault or of those of us who 
are here in this country. We have nothing to do with the actions of 
the United States Government.” This man said they knew that, but 
that they could not control the soldiers. In a general way they 
have got it put down that the Americans and the American Govern. 
ment outside of Texas will] not fight. The lower classes in Mexico 
do not consider that Texas belongs to the United States, They will 
say, “ He is not an American, he is a Texan.” Of course they re- 
spect a Texan, because he knows how to handle a gun. They respect 
anybody who knows how to handle a gun. They do not bother the 

nglish so much. There is an English ranch about 30 miles from 
Trinidad, owned by a family by the name of Walker. They never 
went there at all, never disturbed them, although through a mistake 
they took away 11 mules belonging to them, when the forces went 
through there: They happened to be in town when they went 
through, and took 11 mules. Three of their mules came back. They 
are still out eight. 


AFFIDAVIT OF P. H. CARLIN, 


STATE oF TEXAS, County of Fl Paso, ss: 


P. H. Carlin, being duly sworn on his oath, Says: I ama citizen of the 
United States and my former home was in Wisconsin, but I have been living 
for the last five or SIX years in the State of Chihuahua, in Mexico. where I 
have been working in the capacity, first, as general manager of the Murphy 
interests, then later I was general woodsman for the Madero Co, For the 
last vear or so l have heen engesed in stock raising and farming for myself 
near Colonia Dublan, whieh is n Mormon eolony. I am not a Mormon. My 
wife and family resided With me on my farm near Dublan at the time of the 
Mexican troubles breaking out. There was considerable trouble and danger in 
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the vicinity of my farm for several weeks before we finally deserted it. My 
house had been visited two or three times and robbed and looted by what was 
generally called the Orozco soldiers, They did this by breaking into the yard 
and house in open daylight, and when I resisted to the extent I did I was 
pretty badly used and handled, punched in the ribs, Struck and shoved from 
one side to the other of the house, and given to understand that I would be 
killed if I made further resistance. Vile language and threats of death were 
showered on me, louded guns were held upon me, and I was struck over the 
head with the same. We were told by these soldiers that they were going to 
run all the Americans out of the country: that they were going to make all 
the Americans get out and, if they resisted, they would kill them; that this 
was done for the purpose of bringing on intervention and for the purpose of 
supplying themselves with whatever they desiredl—the talk being common 
and open amongst them that the Americans had no right in the country and 
were not entitled to stay there and own property. There were very few 
Americans in that section of the country, and we were powerless to resist, ex- 
cept occasionally some small bands. My house was finally pretty thoroughly 
robbed and looted in open daylight on or about two weeks before I left there, 
but shortly thereafter I managed to get my wife nnd smatler children out of 
that section of the country, and remained to take care of our property the 
best I could myself in company with other American men, though al) the others 
did the same as I did. and got their women and children out about the 28th 
of July, 1912. the most of them being sent to El Paso. 

After they were sent away the situation became more threatening still, and 
dangerous, and it was a question whenever you met any of these so-called 
soldiers whether you could escape with your life. 

On or about July 27 these soldiers placed three rapid-fire guns, generally 
called Gatling guns, at one end of the town of Dublan and two at the other, 
and it was evident that they had determined to carry out some design against 
the people of that town, At that time they demanded and we had to turn 
over to them a lot of guns and ammunition. In fact, they got all except what we 
hid and concealed from them. After this for two or three days it rapidly 
grew worse, until finally, on the evening of August 1, they placed three bodies 
of troops at about one and the same time on three different sides of the town, 
so placed as to enable them to massacre the town if that was their intention, 
and that night runners came in from Colonia Juarez with the information 
that that colony, which was about 15 miles from Dublan, had also been sur- 
rounded in the same way on that day and that the intention was to do bodily 
harm to the people in the two colonies, the soldiers claiming that they in- 
tended to demand 10 citizens, who were to be killed, besides the head of the 
Mormon Church, because a rebel soldier had been executed by the authorities 
at Colonia Juarez some time since, which execution they were revengeful over. 

After we had succeeded in getting the women and children out of Dublan 
and the other near-by colonies, we had a general agreement or understanding 
that if we were compelled to leave the country we would act together in self- 
defense in getting away, and the runner above spoken of came in from Colonia 
Juarez because of this understanding. We determined that night that we 
would desert our homes and make our escape before morning. as we heard it 
everywhere, from what seemed to be very reliable sources, that whatever 
they intended to do with us was going to be done the next day. So about 
4.30 a. m. on the morning of August 2, ST of us, mounted and armed, had 
mianared to get together at the rendezvous agreed upon and managed to get 
out of the town by going over the back ways, cutting wire fences, and passing 
between rebel forces that had been so disposed as to guard the highways 
that we were expected to travel. Our escape was not observed by the soldiers 
until the next morning about 8 o’clock, when they started in pursuit. There 
was apparently three columns of them pursuing us, but we were in the 
mountains, where the trails were very difficult, and were able to keep ahead 
of them. They fired several volleys at us at various times, but without effect, 
except that a bullet struck, but did not seriously injure, one boy in the crowd. 
We were able to stand them off by having a rear guard drop back when this 
boy was shor, and seared them with a volley from long-range guns. There 
Was no question about their intention in that pursuit to kill us, and it was 
only by taking to the difficult mountain passages and by having long-range 
guns superior to theirs that we were able to get away. 

The pursuit continued for several miles. We passed by Colonia Juarez about 
4 or 5 miles away and called a halt about 15 miles to an agreed rendezvous with 
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the Juarez colony, at a place known as the “Steps” in the mountains. During 
the day some of the scouts from the American colony at Juarez reached this 
rendezvous, and we learned from them that other people from that colony were 
about halfway between this rendezvous and Juarez, endeavoring to make their 
way thereto, but that Juarez had been invested with troops the day before in 
the same way that Dublan had been, and a great many of the people had not 
been able to make their way out of the colony, but were hiding at various places 
therein. We spent that night and the next night in getting all of these people 
together and getting them out of this colony, nobody daring to speak or move in 
the daytime. The people in this colony had been preparing for such an emer- 
gency for several days and had been “ cacheing ” provisions, ammunition, stores, 
ete., as they had the opportunity. Our party from Dublan had no provisions, 
and only got sufficient to exist on from the supplies which these people at Juarez 
had cached. We also sent runners to Pacheco, Garcia, Chuichupa, all of which 
were colonies a few miles apart. Chuichupa was the farthest away. We stayed 
in the mountains and held the places which we had occupied while our runners 
worked back and forth between these mountains and the other colonies, grad- 
ually gathering in at nighttime through the mountain passes and defiles all 
people from such colonies, and found when they got together that their colonies 
also had been Invested on the same day with rebel troops placed in positions 
to prevent their escape, if possible, from such towns, and that*in every instance 
the citizens of such colonies, acting individually, had during the night after such 
investinent of the town, escaped into the hills and mountains near by. It took 
five days to get all these people from the various colonies together, and on the 
7th of August we had gotten them all in, except the people from Chuichupa, but 
our runners reported that these people, they thought, had gone another route 
than the one we were proposing to go, so on the lust-named date we took up our 
march toward the United States, which we reached about August 12 without 
further mishap; but in order to get through safely, the whole country being 
filled with soldiers, we kept in the difficult mountain passes and away from all 
traveled roads, thus making a circuitous and very difficult journey, passing 
between the federal and rebel armies, and arrived in the United States on 
August 12. While we were camped at the rendezvous and were engaged in get- 
tine the citizens out of Juarez and other colonies some of our scouts went back 
at nighttime to see what destruction had been committed of our homes and what 
was being done by the soldiers. They reported to us that they found all of our 
homes which they had visited as having heen ruthlessly robbed and pillaged and 
much wanton destruction done, such as smashing the windows, breaking of furni- 
ture, cutting up the carpets, and similar conduct, and that this was very general. 

When we reached the border of the United States we found about 15 United 
States soldiers in camp at a rock corral. They took us for rebel soldiers, 
and were preparing to defend themselves when they ascertained that we were 
Americans. They stnied that they were expecting trouble with the Mexican 
soldiers, since the latter had sent threats to them that they were coming up 
there to clean out the camp and take everything that the soldiers had. There 
were about 225 or 230 of us in this party, and by the route we traveled it was 
150 miles. We had very scant provisions. but all of us arrived in El Paso 
safely. 

And further affiant saith not. 

P. H. CARLIN. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th day of August, A. D. 1912. 
[SEAL.] JoHN D. Mason, Notary Public. 


AFFIDAVIT OF HENRY BECKER. 


THE STATE oF Texas, County of El Paso: 


Before me. the undersigned authority, on this day personally appeared Henry 
Recker, to me well known, who, being by me first duly sworn, on his oath 
deposes and states as follows: 

My name is Henry Becker: I am an American citizen, having been born in 

ew York City on the 7th day of November, 1855; I have lived in the Republie 
of Mexico for nearly 20 years. In about 1903 I started a general merchandise 
8tore in Asientos, State of Aguas Calientes, Mexico. and I conducted that busi- 
hess until May 6, 1911. On that date a crowd of revolutionists came into the 
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town; they entered my sfore and demanded ¥2,000 upon penalty of taking 
me out and shooting me if I refused. I told them that I could not possibly 
give them the money, as I did not have the same; thereupon they took what 
money I had and looted my store. When I remonstrated and told them that 
I was an American citizen they swore and told me that they did not care. I 
could do nothing to protect myself, as they placed a rifle at my breast when- 
ever I objected to anything. and used the vilest language to me. My wife 
and children, fearing for my safety, would not leave me, and they had to 
share in this vile treatment. 

They came into my store in twos and threes, taking whatever they wanted. 
Again, about May 20, 1911, another band of rebels came to my town and again 
looted and destroyed, taking from me whatever they wished. They disregarded 
my protestations that I was an American citizen, and threatened to kill me if 
I said anything to them. I had to send my family to Aguas Calientos for 
safety. They entered my home by force, drank and caroused therein, and 
threatened to burn same. They called all Americans the vilest names. 

Americans in my town in Mexico and in many other places have been flag- 
rantly insulted and abused. Their citizenship is disregurded by the Mexicans 
and treated with contempt. I could cite the instance of many Americans who 
have been injured and abused by Mexicans, without any protection from the 
American Governinent. 

After my store was destroyed I put in my claim with the American consul 
at Aguas Calientos, and then upon his advice, with the American ambassador. 
Since then I have presented same to our State Department, but I have had no 
real help that I can see, and at present I have no assurance of any settlement. 
This has been the experience of most Americans who have been injured and 
whose property has been destroyed in Mexico. 

I can truthfully say, from my experience and observations during 20 years’ 
residence in Mexico, that Americans are more the object of mistreatment and 
insult in Mexico than are the citizens of any other nation on the face of the 
earth. This is particularly true of the past year or year and a half. Our Gov- 
ernment is slow in protecting us in any way, and hence we are held in shameful 
disrespect by most Mexicans, and consequently subjected to more indignities. 


Henry BECKER. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me by said Henry Becker this the 25th day 
of July, 1912. 
[ SEAL. ] Rost. T. NEILL, 
Notary Public in and for El Paso County, Ter. 


TESTIMONY OF E. L. CHARPENTIER. 


Senator Farr. Please be sworn. Do you solemnly swear that the 
testimony you shall give in this matter shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the whole truth, so help you God? 

Mr. CHARPENTIER. Yes. 

senator Fare. Of what country are you a citizen? 

Mr. CHARPENTIER. France. 

Senator Farr. How long have you been away from France? 

Mr. Crarventirr. My most recent visit was six years ago. 

Senator Fart. Where have you been living? 

Mr. CHARPENTIER. In different parts of the United States and Cen- 
tral America. 

Senator Farr. You are confined in the jail in El Paso under a 
charge of violating the neutralitv laws, smuggling arms, or something 
of that kind? What is the charge against you? 

Mr. Curarrentier. The charge appears to be conspiracy to violate 
the neutrality laws. 

Senator Fart. Have you had anything to do with either of the 
recent revolutions in Mexico? 

Mr. CirarventiEr. I believe I took an active part in both revolu- 
tions. 
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Senator Farr. Where were you at the time of the capture of the 
city of Juarez by the revolutionary forces who were in revolution 
against Diaz? 

Mr. Cuarrentier. I was in command of Madero’s artillery and 
took an active part in the fight all the way through. 

Senator Far. Where did you get your artillery? 

Mr. CHARPENTIER. Such as it was, we constructed it from the axle 
of a railroad engine at Madera. 

Senator Farr. That is a lumber camp of the Mexico Northwestern, 
or Madera Co. ? 

Mr. CHARPENTIER. Yes. 

Senntor Fatt. You constructed your artillery from the axle of an 
engine? 

Ir. CHARPENTIER. Yes. 

Senator Fatt. Who did the constructing? Who made it? 

Mr. Cuarpentier. There were several of us, among them Gen. 
Garibaldi, myself, and four or five other companions. We all worked 
on it. 

Senator Fatt. What part did you take, if any, during the present 
revolution, which commenced about March 1 of this year? 

Mr. Cuarpentier. At the time I was living in Chihuahua, and had 
opened up a brokerage office, intending to handle mining properties 
down there, and among the Orozquistas down there—that is, the men 
who turned against the Government—were several companions of 
mine during the former revolution. They came to me several times 
with propositions to join them, to help them make cannon, and so 
forth, and handle their artillery, knowing that I had had artillery 
experience and was an artillery man. I refused all their offers, and 

ot into a violent quarrel one night about it. I was associating very 
frequently with some of Gov. Gonzales’s friends, and the remark was 
made several times in my presence that I was a Madero spy. They 
came to me again with the same proposition, offering me land and 
money, and so forth, and I refused, and told them that I preferred 
to remain entirely neutral in the matter; that in the former revolu- 
tion it was a personal grievance with me; that I was not fighting for 
money; that I could make it otherwise. 

On going home that night about 7 or 7.80 o’clock I was shot at 
several times. In fact, one of the bullets tore the padding from my 
coat. So I decided to leave. On Sunday morning Villa and Orozco 
had had their little skirmish. On Sunda might t decided to leave, 
and I prqcured a horse and saddle. As I was trying to go by the 
outposts I had the horse shot, and I made my way back into town 
by foot. That was on the 4th. On next day I met Thomas 
Fountain 

Senator Farr. The same man who was afterwards shot by Salazar 
at Paral? 
= Mr. Cuarpentier. Yes. I had seen him quite a number of times, 
but had never spoken to him, and through conversation then, speak- 
ing of the revolutionary trouble, which seemed to be the main topic 
at the time there, we got into conversation, and he told me that he 
had to leave, as they were watching him, and I expressed myself 
the same way. So we decided to leave together, and my intentions 
were to go to Torreon, going south instead of coming north. Know- 
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ing so many revolutionists, I did not feel like making the ride to 
border; I felt that it was safer to make the ride to the south. 

We left on the mght of the 6th of March—either the 5th or 6th, I 
am not positive which—and we rode out, and after getting a short 
way we had a skirmich with a band coming into Chihuahua, and 
two days later we joined Villa. In the meantime we had had several 
skirmishes. 

Senator FALL. You mean Pancho Villa? 

Mr. CHARPENTIER. Yes. 

Senator Fautu. Did you go with him to Paral? 

Mr. Cuarrentirr. We first went to La Boquilla, where we engaged 
theenemy. At the time we were about 225 strong; but myself, Foun- 
tain, and 11 men practically engaged the enemy of 250. We de- 
feated them. The other men had deserted us. Their reenforcements 
came in and drove us out, and we took to the mountains. We were 
out of ammunition, and finally made our way to Paral, where Soto 
opposed our entering the town, saving we were bandits. We had 
then again recruited about 80 men, who composed our forces. 

Senator Farr. Was Villa with you? 

Mr. Cuarrentier. Yes; Villa sent in messages to Soto, stating that 
if he was not allowed to enter peacefully he would do so otherwise; 
that he thought Soto was a traitor. e finally entered the town 
about 8 o’clock in the evening. 

On the following morning I expressed my wishes to Villa to con- 
tinue on to Torreon, as I did not care about taking part in the fighting, 
and he asked me to remain with him until some of the Federals would 
arrive and see if I could not help him to make some artillery to defend 
the place with so that I could remain with him. At that time I was 
not receiving any money or anything of that sort from them. I was 
paying my own expenses. I started to make two cannon. Fountain 
was assisting me, though he knew absolutely nothing about artillery. 

Senator Fart. When you left Chihuahua with Fountain did either 
of you have a pass from Orozco? 

Mr. Cuarrentier. Yes; I believe Fountain did have a pass. I did 
not see it, but he said he had a pass. 

Senator Farr. Go ahead. 

Mr. CHarpentirEr. Before the first nen at Paral I had quite a talk 
- with Fountain in regard to fighting. J explained to him that it was 
a case of fighting until the finish—that is, we practically agreed never 
to surrender, to be shot rather than surrender, knowing that we would 
be executed anyway if we were caught. . 

Senator FALL. You spoke of a second fight. | 

Mr. CHARPENTIER. The second fight had not taken place yet. This 
was before the first fight. 

On the 2d of April Campa attacked us, and Fountain and myself 
and nine men held the position known as Sierra la Cruz. I captured 
a mounted gun and the tripod and one machine gun and seven pris- 
oners. That was the part that I took in that particular fight. We 
had considerable trouble with Villa to keep him from executing the 
prisoners, and it was stated to him that the men were prisoners of 
war and should be treated as such. I was opposed to executing them; 
so he delayed the execution, saying he would send. them on to Mexico 


City. 
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On the afternoon of the 4th of April Salazar came and attacked 
us. I used the gun against them there. The others had not been 
made yet. I used the piece I had captured, and placed Fountain 
with the machine gun about 200 yards from my position, and in- 
structed him not to use his gun until they were at least within 1,000 
yards or closer, and when he was finally compelled to retreat, to re- 
ae to my position, and we would pick up our horses and take to the 

ils. 

I stayed on the hill and fought until after dark. I have since 
been informed that Villa and the majority of the men retreated 
before it was dark, I should judge about 4.30 o’clock. 

Finally I was compelled to retreat from the hill, as I was alone at 
the time. Most of my men had either been killed or had deserted. 
I had two 6-shooter shells remaining. I had been waiting for Foun- 
tain to join me. The enemy were only about 30 or 40 feet from me 
when I left my position. 

From icra went on down the hill to Casa Fuentes, to a hotel 
there, and attempted five times during the night to make my escape 
in woman’s dress, but was unable to do so, as they fired on everything 
that moved. | | 

The next day I was on the roof of the building, and looking over I 
saw Orozco’s men shoot a little child about 8 years old for hollering 
“Viva Madero.” 

I remained hidden during the day. I had a 6-shooter, with two 
shells. I remained hidden in a room which was dark, expecting to 
shoot anybody who came in, or as many as I could with two shells. 
They had come to the house several times looking for me. As soon 
as it became dark I changed my clothes to civilian clothes, went up 
to the American consulate, and asked the assistance of the American 
consul—not as a citizen of the United States, but as a man; explained 
my predicament to him and asked him if he could assist me in mak- 
ing my escape, as it meant certain death to me if I was caught. | 

The American consul told me that officially he could not assist me, 
but as a friend he would do what he could. He instructed me to go 
to the Palmilla Mines and that I would receive assistance there. 
Thanking the consul, who wished me Godspeed, I left the consulate, 
passed through the sentries’ lines of the rebels, and finally made my 
way to the railroad tracks, which I found about 2 miles from La 
Palmilla, 

I was stopped by the rebel outposts, who challenged me, and I 
refused to answer the challenge. The challenge was “ Quien vive? ” 
I refused to say “ Viva Orozco.” They approached me, threatening 
me with their guns cocked, saying that it was a gringo, and to shoot 
him. Knowing that my only course was to bluff them, I laughed at 
them. So they began to search me for arms. After searching me 
thoroughly and finding none, one of them thrust his hand in my 
pocket and took out $140 Mexican money, and another one took off 
my watch and chain. I objected to this, and one of them insisted 
upon my identifying myself. I told them that it was impossible, and 
for them to come with me to Palmilla mine. They insisted upon 
taking me to the camandante. Knowing that if I went there I 
would be identified by Salazar, whom I know personally, and that I 
would be executed, I told them that they had already robbed me and 
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insulted me, and that if they carried on their actions any further I 
would object to the consulate, not stating which consulate I would 
object to. One of them insisted upon shooting me, and his com- 
anions had considerable trouble in keeping him from shooting me. 
‘hey were all drunk. I finally walked past them and arrived at 
the Palmilla, where I remained one day and two nights. I was there 
furnished with a horse and saddle, for which I gave a bill to the 
company, and rode to the mountains. 

Approaching the top of a mountain, I noticed I was being fol- 
lowed by a band of 15 or 18 men, who called to me to halt. Know- 
ing that they were rebels, I kept on. They fired upon me and killed 
the horse, and in falling the horse broke three of my ribs on my 
right side. I kept on going, and at the top of the hill there was a 
horse saddled, with no one present. The rider evidently had just 
gotten off or had been off for some time. His rope was on the 
ground. I crawled up to the horse and mounted, and rode off to the 
top of other mountains, and remained there for three days and nights 
without food or water, as I was unable to ride, owing to the injury 


to my side. 
AFFIDAVIT OF J. S. M’CRANIE AND J. D. KENNEDY. 


Ev Paso, TEX., August 8, 1912. 


On May 11, 1911, we were conductor and engineer on passenger train No. 236 
between San Luis and Anguas, and were caught by a bunch of Maderistas at 
Pena Blanco, and were forced to back up to Salinas. Before backing up to 
Solinas the Maderistas robbed all the passengers, abusing them and poking them 
with rifles, making them halloo “ Viva Madero.” I, the conductor, was robbed 
and called all the vile names in the Spanish language, and also spit on. After 
backing up to Salinas the soldiers all went over to the town of Salinas and got 
drunk, sent over a bunch of from three to five men about every 15 or 20 min- 
utes, who would call us out, punch us in the ribs with rifles, hit us with 
machétes, make us halloo “ Viva Madero,” and then take us between horses 
and run us for about 100 yards. Treated the passengers in the same way. They 
also shot the train all to pieces. There were about 14 American men on this 
train. We got loose on the morning of May 13 about 9.30 a. m. 

On May 12 Conductor Kane was running train between Silo and Guanata 
with Engineer McFarland. A rail was taken out by a bunch of rebels; the 
rebels held this train up; robbed passengers and all people on it. After Con- 
ductor Kane had given them everything he had and the brakeman was begging 
for his life—as Conductor Kane could not speak Spanish they shot Conductor 
Kane in the mouth and then shot the brakeman through the arm for begging 
Kane’s life, also beat the engineer with machétes. This I did not see, but did 
see and help take Conductor Kane to the hospital on his arrival and ours. Also 
was told by people coming in that there was a lady on the train that they laid 
in the middle of the aisle and beat her on her feet with machétes trying to 
make her give up some diamonds and jewelry that they supposed she had. This 
was April 11, 1912. 

Also Supt. Hamilton, superintendent of the Guggenheimer mines at Sandhill, 
was beat up by a bunch of rebels in May, 1911, until he couldn’t sleep on his 
back for a week; abusing Mrs. Krutchniett, also Mr. Krutchniett and the rest 
of the Americans that were at the camp. This information I got from Mr. 
Hamilton before his back was well from the bruises. 

J. S. McCranie, 


Conductor. 
J. D. KENNEDY, 
Engineer. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this the 3d day of August, A. D. 1912. 
[SEAL. ] H. E. CHAINIE, 


Notary Public in and for El Paso County, Tez., - 
United States of America. 
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(Translation. } 
THE San Luis Potost PLAN. 
PLAN, 


First. The elections for President and Vice President of the Republic, 
trates of the supreme court of justice of the nation, and deputies and se 
held in June and July of the Current year, are declared void. 

Second. The present Government of Gen. Diaz is not recognized, as well as 
all the authorities Whose power ought to emanate from the Popular vote, 
because, besides not having been elected by the people, they haye lost the few 
titles of legality they might have by committing and Supporting with the ele- 


magis- 
nators, 


Third. In order to avoid, as far as possible, the upheavals inherent jn every 
revolutionary movement, all the laws promulgated by the present administra- 
tion and their respective regulations, except those that are manifestly 


the reservation to amend, in due time, by constitutional] methods, those that 


; for as soon as 
the revolution triumphs the formation of investigating commi 


initiated for the purpose of reporting as to the liabilities incurred by the func- 
tionaries of the federation, of the States, and of the unicipualites, 
n every case the obligations contracted by the Porfirist administration with 
foreign governments and corporations prior to the 20th proximo will be re- 
ed 


ers the lands 
of which they were dispossessed in such an arbitrary manner, such rulings and 


decisions are declared subject to revision, and those who have acquired them 
in such an immoral manner, or their heirs, will be required to restore them to 
their former owners, to whom they shall also pay an indemnity for the damages 
suffered. Sołely in case those lands have passed to third persons before the 
promulgation of thig plan shall the former owners receive an indemnity from 
those in whose favor the dispossession was made. 

Fourth. Besides the constitution and existing laws, the Principle of no re- 
election of the President and Vice President of the Republic, governors of the 
States, and, municipal presidents is declared to be the Supreme law of the 
Republic until the respective constitutional amendments are made. 

Fifth. I assume the character of provisional President of the United States 
of Mexico, with the necessary powers to make war on the usurping government 
of Gen. Diaz. 

AS soon as the capital of the Republic and more than half of the States of 
the federation are in the power of the forces of the people the provisional Presi- 
dent will issue a call for extraordinary genera] elections one month thereafter, 
and shall deliver the power to the President who is elected as soon as the result 
of the election is known, 

Sixth. The provisional President, hefore delivering the power, shall make a 
report to the congress of the union of the use he has made of the powers the 
Present plan confers upon him. 

Seventh. The 20th day of the month of November, after 6 p. m., all citizens 
of the Republic will take up arms to remove from power all the authorities 
who now govern it. (The towns which are at distance from means of com- 
munication will do so the day previous. ) 

Eighth. When the authorities offer armed resistance, they shall be compelled 
y force of arms to respect the popular Will, but in this case the laws of war 
shall he rigorously observed, attention being especially called to the prohibition 
ugainst the use of expansive bullets, nor Shall prisoners be shot. Attention is 
also called to the duty of every Mexican te respect foreigners in their persons 
and interests, 

Ninth. The authorities who offer resistance to the realization of this plan 
Shall be put in prison, to be tried by the tribunals of the Republic when the 
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revolution is ended. As soon as each city or town receives its liberty the 
principal officer in command shall be recognized as the provisional legal author- 
itv. with power to delegate his funetions to any other prominent citizen, who 
shall be confirmed in his office or removed by the provisional governor, 

One of the first mensures of the provisional government shall be to put all 
political prisoners at liberty. 

Tenth. The appointment of the provisional governor of each State that has 
been oceupied by the forces of the revolution shall be made by the provisional 
President. This governor shall be under striet obligation to issue a call for elec- 
tion of the constitutional governor of the State as soon as may be possible in 
the judgment of the provisional President. From this rule are excepted those 
States that have within two venurs had democratic campaigns for change of 
government, since in those States the person who was the candidate of the people 
will be considered as the provisional governor, provided he adheres actively to 
this plan. i 

In case the provisional President has not made the appointment of governor, 
this appointment bas not reached its destination, or the person appointed does 
not accept for any reason, then the governor shall be designated by the vote of 
all the commanding oflicers who operate in the territory of the respective State, 
on condition that his appointment be ratified by the provisional President as 
soon as muy be possible. 

Eleventh. The new authorities will dispose of all the funds found in the 
publie offices for the ordinary expenses of administration and for the expenses 
of the war, Keeping accounts with due scrupulousness. In case the funds are 
not sufficient for the expenses of the war they shall contract for loans, either 
voluntary or forced, these latter ouly with citizens or national institutions. Of 
these loans scrupulous account shall also be kept and receipts in due form shall be 
given to the parties in interest, fo the end that when the revolution triumphs the 
amounts loaned may be returned to them. 
> Transitory.—(a) The officers of the volunteer forces shall assume the grade 
that corresponds to the number of the forees under their command; in case 
military and volunteer forces operate together, the officer of the higher grade 
shall have the command of them, but in case both officers have the same grade 
the command shall belong to the military officer. 

Civil officers shall have said grade while the war lasts. and, once it is ended. 
those appointments, on application of the parties in interest, shall be revised 
by the war department, which shall ratify them in their grade or reject them, 
according to their merits, 

(b) All officers, civil as well as military, shall enforce the strictest discipline 
over their troops, and they shall be responsible to the provisional government 
for the misdeeds committed by the forces under their command, unless they show 
it Was impossible for them to restrain their soldiers and that they had inflicted 
on the guilty the punishment they deserved. 

(c) If the forces and authorities that sustain Gen. Diaz shoot prisoners of 
war, not for that reason nor by way of reprisal shall the same thing be done 
With theirs who fall in our hands; but, in exchange, the civil or military 
authorities in the service of Gen. Diaz who, once the revolution is started, 
have ordered, in any manner disposed, transmitted the order, or shot any of 
our soldiers shall be shot within 24 hours and after a Summary trial. 

Not even the highest functionaries shall be exempted from this penalty. 
The only exception shall be Gen. Diaz and his ministers, on whom the same 
penalty shall be inflicted in case they order said executions or permit them, 
but after having been tried by the tribunals of the Republic, when the revolu- 
tion has terminated. 

In case Gen. Diaz orders that the laws of war be respected and that the 
prisoners who fall in his hands be treated with humanity, his life shall be 
spared, but in every event he must answer before the tribunals as to how he 
has managed the funds of the nation and as to how he has complied with 
the law. 

(d) As an indispensable requisite in the laws of war that belligerent troops 
wear some uniform or distinguishing mark, and as it would be difficult to uni- 
form the numerous forces of the people who are going to take part in the 
conflict, a tricolored ribbon on the hat or on the arm shall be adopted as the 
distinguishing mark of all the liberdting forces. 

Fellow citizens, if I call upon you to take up arms and overthrow the gov- 
ernment of Gen. Diaz, it is not only because of the unwarranted act he com- 
mitted during the last elections, but to save the country from the gloomy 
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future that awaits it under his dictatorship and under the government of the 
nefarious scientific oligarchy which, without scruple and in great haste, are 
absorbing and wasting the national resources, and, if we permit him to con- 
tinue in power, in a very short time they will have completed their work; 

they will have led the people into ignominy and will have degraded them; they 
will have sucked all their wealth and left them in the most absolute misery; 
they will have caused the bankruptey of our finances and the dishonor of our 
country which, weak, impoverished, and manacled, will tind itself without arms 
to defend its frontiers, its honor, and its institutions. 

In so far as concerns me, I have a tranquil conscience, and no one can 
accuse me of promoting the revolution for personal ends, for it is within the 
knowledge of the nation that I did everything possible to reach a peaceable 
ərrangement and was disposed even to resign my candidacy, provided Gen. 
Diaz had permitted the nation to designate, although it be the vice president 
of the Republic; but, dominated by incomprehensible pride and unheard-of 
haughtiness, he did not heed the voice of the fatherland and preferred to 
precipitate it into a revolution rather than yield a point; rather than return 
to the people an atom of their rights; rather than comply, even at the end of 
his life, with a part of the promises he made at Noria and Tuxtepec. 

He himself justified the present revolution when he said, “ Let no citizen in- 
pose and perpetuate himself in the exercise of power, and this will be the last 
revolution.” 

If the interests of the fatherland had had greater weight in the mind of Gen. 
Diaz than the sordid interests of himself and his advisers, he would have 
avoided this revolution by making some concessions to the people; but, since he 
did not do so * * * so much the better; * * + the change will be more 
rapid and more radical, since the Mexican people, instead of lamenting like a 
coward, will accept the challenge like a brave man, and now when Gen. Diaz pro- 
poses to rely on brute force to impose an ignominious yoke upon them, the 
people will have recourse to the same force to shake off that yoke, to eject that 
woeful man from power, and to recover their liberty. 
FRANCISCO I. MADERO. 
San Luis Porost, October 5, 1910. 


Wasuinoton, D. C., 
Thursday, December 12, 1912. 


The committee met at 2 o’clock p. m. 
Present: Senators Smith of Michigan (chairman) and Fall. 


TESTIMONY OF H. S. STEPHENSON. 


H. S. Stephenson, a witness previously sworn, being recalled, testi- 
fied as follows: 

Senator SmrrH. I want to ask you first to tell the committee about 
the ransom which had been exacted since you gave your last testi- 
mony. 

Mr. STEPHENSON. I can not give the exact date. 

Senator FALL. Just approximate it. 

Mr. SrerHENsSON. I went to Lordsburg on the 15th of October. It 
was on or about the 15th of October, 1912. 

Senator SmirH. How much did you pay? 

Mr. STEPHENSON. Five thousand dollars. 

Senator Smiru. For what purpose? 

Mr. STepHenson. It was paid for the release of Arthur McCor- 
mick, our superintendent. 

Senator Smrru. To whom was it paid? 

Mr. SterHenson. It was paid to Capt. Pedro Galvan and Lincho 
Miranda. It was paid to them in gold. 

Senator Smirn. Who are they? > 

Mr. STEPHENSON. Galvan is a captain in the rev olutionary army. 

À Senator SĒıTH. And this money was paid in the State of Chi- 
uahua ? 
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Mr. STEPHENSON. It was paid in the State of Chihuahua, about 
15 miles south of Monument 60 on the international boundary. 

Senator Smirn. I believe you received a letter from Gen. Salazar? 

Mr. STEPHENSON. Yes. I have here the letter which I received. 

Senator Smiru. I see he signs himself commander in chief. 

Mr. Sterpnenson. Yes. The letter is as follows: 

A translation of this letter is as follows: 


(Translation. ]} 


EL PALMAR, November 18, 1912. 
To the MANAGER OF THE NOGALES Co. 

My Drar Str: From this date on all ranches or farms, which are found to be 
defended by the forces of the Autocrat Madero, shall be destroyed in accordance 
with my order, and with greater reason when we take them with blood and fire. 

On no account will you be permitted to continue operations without pre- 
viously consulting the government emanating from the revolution. 


INEZ SALAZAR, General in Chief. 


P. S.—None of your employees nor you yourself may enter Mexican territory 
without my permit. Farewell. 


REPORT. 


WasHINGTON, Marcu 1, 1913. 
To the SENATE CoMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS: 

Senate resolution 335, Sixty-second Congres, second session, pro- 
vided that the Committee on Foreign Relations or a subcommittee 
thereof should be authorized and directed to inquire, investigate, as- 
certain, and report whether any persons, associations, or corporations - 
domiciled in or owing allegience to the United States, have heretofore 
been or are now AE in fomenting, inciting, encouraging, or 
financing rebellion, insurrection, or other flagrant disorder in Cuba 
or Mexico against the lawfully organized Government of this 
country. 

The committee was directed to report the result of its investiga- 
tion and inquiry to the Senate during the first month of the next 
session of Congress. 

In accordance with the directions of the Senate, Hon. William 
Alden Smith, William E. Borah, Porter J. McCumber, Benjamin 
F. Shively, and Gilbert M. Hitchcock were appointed a subcommittee 
to conduct the investigations directed. Later, by a resolution of the 
Senate, Senator Albert B. Fall was added to this subcommittee. 

Upon the organization of the committee a resolution was adopted 
ee that any two members should have authority to conduct 

earings, take testimony, etc. Senators Smith of Michigan, and 
Fall, of New Mexico, proceeded to the Mexican border, and committee 
hearings were opened on September 7, 1912, at El Paso, Tex. Such 
hearings were continued from time to time at El Paso, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, New Orleans, and other points on the border and in the 
United States, and finally in Washington, D. C. 

It was never possible to secure the attendance of more than two 
members of the committee, that is to say, Senators Smith and Fall, 
until certain hearings were held in Washington in December, 1912. 
No meeting of the committee was ever held for the purpose of arriv- 
ing at any conclusion as to the findings of facts, or general report 
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either to the Committee on Foreign Relations, or to the Senate of 
the United States. Finally during the third session of the Sixty- 
second Congress, the testimony taken by the committee and the 
different members thereof, was printed for the information of the 
Senate and this printed report of testimony contains 918 pages, 
including indexes. 

In the investigation of the main question at issue, it became neces- 
sary for the committee to go into conditions existing at the time of 
the hearings and prior thereto, from about the commencement of the 
Madero revolution against Diaz as tending to throw light upon the 
sources from which was obtained the necessary funds with which to 
finance that revolution, as well as the revolution against the Madero 
Government. In other words, in examining witnesses the committee 
proceeded to the best of its ability, to ascertain the sources from 
which the different revolutionists obtained their funds, as well as to 
ascertain directly whether any persons or corporations domiciled in 
or owing allegiance to the United States, had contributed thereto. 

It is apparent from the general tenor of all the evidence taken, that 
as to the Madero revolution against Diaz, while there were very many 
rumors afloat throughout Mexico and on the border within the United 
States as to the source of the funds with which the revolution was 
being conducted, as a matter of fact, very few persons had any defi- 
nite knowledge upon the subject. 

The Madero family as is often the case in Mexico, owned very large 
land interests, were producers of Guayule rubber, owned Guavule 
lands, were interested in banks, owned smelters, etc. The head of the 
family was Don Evarlisto Madero, and the family consisted of sons 
and grandsons and relatives, included among whom was Francisco 
I. Madero, jr., the leader of the successful revolution against Diaz, 
The Madero family generally was known as is customary in Mexico, 
and did business largely, as “the house of Madero.” 

Under ordinary circumstances and in ordinary times the Madero 
family would have been able to raise, if acting together, large sums 
of money. It is claimed, and the evidence seems to show, that other 
members of the family, with the exception of Gustavo and one or 
two brothers of Francisco I. Madero, jr.. did not originally take 
part in inciting the revolution, and it is claimed, in fact, that many 
members of the family, including the heads, were never in sympathy 
with the revolution until after the capture of the city of Juarez and 
the overthrow of the Diaz administration. 

It seems to be established by the evidence that a local outbreak 
having occurred in the State of Chihuahua under the leadership of 

ascual Orozco, jr., against the State authorities, a coalition was 
made between Francisco I. Madero, jr., and Pascual Orozco, jr., 
through which coalition Orozco’s armed forces were to some slight 
extent, at any rate, furnished with funds with which to purchase 
arms and ammunition. 

Zapata, in the southern part of Mexico, had through various bands, 
all proclaiming him as the general leader, raised a so-called revol- 
tion about the same time and was harassing the authorities in sev- 
oo different States, as were Orozco and others in the northern 

States. 
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It appears that in some of the newspapers in Mexico prior to the 
capture of Juarez, as well as in the camps and councils of the revo- 
lutionists in the field, the question of the source of funds, which 
funds appear to have been limited, was discussed to a greater or less 
extent. here seems to have been a rumor about tnis time, more 
or less discussed, to the effect that the commercial rivalry between 
conflicting oi] interests in Mexico was resulting beneficially to the 
cause of the revolutionists from a financial standpoint. 

Subsequent to the capture of Juarez, and at various times during 
the administration of De la Barra, and later during the administra- 
tion of Madero, and prior to March 1, 1912, the assertion was openly 
made in some of the newspapers in Mexico and by numerous Mexicans 
that American oil interests had assisted in financing the Madero 
revolution against Diaz. 

Just before the Orozco revolution, which began about March 1, 
1912, one Enrile undertook to have printed and circulated one or 
more circulars to the Mexican people, charging among other things 
that the Waters-Pierce Oil Co., had furnished the money with which 
the Madero revolution was conducted. 

After the outbreak of the Orozco revolution these charges were re- 
peated and were the subject of considerable discussion in Mexico, as 
it was claimed that the Madero family were favoring the Waters- 
Pierce and Standard Oil interests against those of the English syn- 
dicate headed by Sir Weetman Pierson (Lord Cowdray), and the 
Mexican Oil Co., known as El Aguila, in which Lord Cowdray was 
largely interested. These rumors were so persistent that very many 
people in this country, as well as in Mexico, were convinced of the fact 
that there was more or less truth in the statements, and many be- 
lieved positively that the Madero revolution had been incited and 
fomented by the American oil interests, and had, in fact, been financed 
by the same interests. 

As a matter of interest. I may state that long before the capture of 
Juraez; in fact, just after the outbreak of the Orozco revolution, as 
I knew many of the revoluticnists, including Orozco himself, and was 
to some extent interested in the Guerrero district where the revolu- 
tionists made their headquarters, I sent a confidential man to Orozco’s 
camp, with instructions to ascertain and report to me what his pur- 
poses were and where he was getting arms and ammunition, if it were 
possible to obtain such information. This man whom I sent, was not 
able at that time to meet Orozco, whom he knew personally very well, 
but asked the plain question of some of his officers: Where are you 
getting your money for arms and ammunition? Who is financing 
you? and while no direct reply was made, one of these officers in the 
presence of others, said, “So long as the oil companies are fighting 
there will be plenty of money for our purposes.” 

Just prior to September 7, when the committee began taking tes- 
timony, articles appeared in the newspapers in the United States, 
as well as in Mexico, reiterating the old statements as to the American 
oil companies having furnished funds for Madero. 

Juan Didapp, who had been a Mexican consul in Spain, and again 
had worked in connection with the revolutionary junta or committee 
at the outbreak of the Madero revolution, in various interviews pub- 
lished in the United States made the statement, as of his own personal 
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knowledge, that H. Clay Pierce, of the Waters-Pierce Oil Co., and the 
Standard Oil had furnished the funds through which the Madero 
revolution was financed. The Waters-Pierce and Standard Oil Cos. 
were spoken of generally in Mexico and until recently as the same 

concern. , 

The testimony of Juan F. Didapp, taken by the committee under 
oath, and set forth on page 458, etc., of the committee report, will 
show what this statement was as made by Mr. Didapp to the papers 
and repeated to the committee, and will give the general idea of the 
rumors and statements which have been published and made, as I 
have stated, although Didapp claimed to have more personal knowl- 
edge than did any other witness who testified upon this subject. 

The testimony of J. Garcia Cuadra, page 292, and of Manuel Lujan, 
page 293, etc., and that of various other witnesses, as shown in the 
record, corroborate the statements made by my informant at the out- 
break of the original revolution against Diaz—that the general rumor 
was in circulation that the American oil companies were inciting the 
Orozco- Madero revolution against Diaz. 

Shortly after the taking of the testimony by the committee began 
statements were published broadcast with the press of the United 
States that the committee, or at least myself as one of the committee, 
_had declared that the evidence showed that the American oil inter- 
ests had financed the Madero revolution. These statements were not 
correct and the published statement in an authorized interview by 
myself in the Los Angeles Examiner, received no such wide publicity 
as was given to the statement which my interview endeavored to 
correct. In this interview which I authorized, I stated that evidence 
had been offered to the committee to show the connection of the 
American oil interests with the fomenting of the Madero revolution, 
and more evidence to the effect that the Madero Government had 
extended favors to the American oil interests, or at least had favored 
these interests as against the English oil companies. 

I stated further that the evidence was certainly by no means con- 
clusive, and that even if it were shown by conclusive evidence that 
moneys had been advanced to the Madero government or members of 
the Madero family after the capture of Juarez by any American in- 
terest, it might well be that such moneys were furnished for the pro- 
tection of existing interests in Mexico. 

In addition to the testimony taken as shown by the report I con- 
ducted a very thorough investigation of my own, which necessarily 
was of a private nature, and through such investigation and in con- 
nection with the testimony as taken by the committee I became con- 
vinced that the rumors as to the American oil companies, or Mr. H. 
Clay Pierce, having furnished any funds with which to incite or 
foment the Madero revolution against Diaz was concerned, that such 
rumors were without foundation in fact and could not be substan- 
tiated by any credible testimony. 

I may say that some of the sources of my information were from 
Mexicans thoroughly conversant with public affairs of that country 
during the Diaz régime, and later during that of De La Barra and. 
Madero. 

From one or more persons who were in thorough sympathy with 
the Diaz government and close followers and personal and family 
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friends of President Diaz, I became convinced that the money with 
which the Madero revolution was incited and brought to a successful 
conclusion came from another source entirely, that any American 
interests, from subscriptions made by various parties in the Republic 
of Mexico who were opposed to the Diaz government, and that the 
revolutionists largely supported themselves by killing and rustling 
cattle and sheep, by looting stores, and by securing forced contribu- 
tions. 

I have not been and am not at liberty, even in a confidential report 
to the Senate committee, to give the names of my informants, includ- 
ing those who were bitterly opposed to the Madero family personally 
and to the Madero government. 

Recently, however, a statement has been published in the public 
press of Mexico, purporting to be a full disclosure of the sources 
from which the funds were obtained by the Maderos with which to 
conduct the preliminaries to and later the actual revolution against 
the government of Diaz. This story as published in El Paes, one of 
the principal papers of Mexico City, under date of Wednesday, 
May 21, 1913, contains the circumstantial account of what purports 
to be the true facts with relation to the financing of the Madero 
revolution. The story is told by Engineer Marcelino Velasco, a 
translated summary of which is as follows: 


During the last years of the Diaz administration an American by the name 
of Cooper obtained a concession to build a railroad from Camacho, a station on 
the Mexiean Central, to Mazapil, passing through Bonanza, all in the State of 
Zacatecas. Shortly afterwards Cooper transferred his concession to Gustavo 
A. Madero, and, on April 26, 1910, at Monterey, Gustavo A. Madero, Rafael 
P. Urbina. Alfonso Madero, and Francisco Madero, sr., organized the ‘ Mexico 
Central Railroad Co., the articles of incorporation being modified October 23, 
1911, Monterey being designated as the domicile of the company, but later 
changed to Mexico City. 

The original federal concession was dated May 6, 1907, and was modified by 
decrees of April 21, 1908, and November 20, 1909. The local’ concession froin the 
State of Zacatecas was dated April 7, 1910. The federal concession was again 
modified Mav 21, 1912. by President Madero fixing June 12, 1917, as the time 
by which the rond must be finished. 

The eapital of the company was 3,000,000 pesos, divided into 30.000 shares of 
100 pesos each. Of these 25,000 were nonassessable and 5,000 assessable. The 
25.000 nonuassessable shares were given to Gustavo Madero in payment for the 
two concessions, federal and state, and for his labors in negotiating the sale of 
the provisional certificates of the mortgage bonds through the Franco-Spanish 
Pank of Paris. The otber shares were subscribed as follows: Gustavo A. 
Madero, 8.900: Francisca Madero, sr.. 500; Alfonso Madero, 500; and Rafael 
I’. Urbina, 100, 10 per cent being paid in and deposited by the treasurer, Gustavo 
A. Madero, as declared by him, but in reality the 10 per cent was neither paid 
in nor deposited, 

The Znentecus State concession guaranteed 5 per cent Interest on 18,000 pesos 
for each kilometer of road construeted, its date being April 7, 1910. In June, 
1910, the interest on 26,000 pesos per kilometer constructed was guaranteed 
and authority given to issue provisional certificates or mortgage bonds of 100 
pesos each to the number of 27.000 and later 12,000 additional certificates with- 
out other conditions than the subseription of 300,000 pesos for the construction 
and exploitation of the road. 

The provisional certificates were issued and contained the statement that they 
were guaranteed by mortgage on the road. Of these certificates 27,000 were 
sold to the Franeo-Spanish Bank of Paris at 724 per cent of their nominal 
value, the contract being signed in Paris May 24, 1919, by Gustavo A. Madero, 
representing the Mexico Central Railroad and A. Manigne for the bank. The 
12.000 additional certificates were sold to the same bank the following month. 
In this way the company raised 2.872.500 pesos, which the company obligated 
itself to the bank to use in building the railroad. 
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April 21, 1910, Gustavo A. Madero, Primitivo Gil Vega, Francisco Beltram, 
and Rafael F. Urbina organized a construction company, Gustavo A. Madero 
being the principal stockholder and supervisor (comisario), and on April 27, 
1910, Gustavo A. Medero, as manager of the railroad company, signed a con- 
tract with Francisco Beltram, representing the National Construction Co. of 
Mexico, S. A., for the cunstruction of the road, agreeing to pay the latter 
company 2,000,000 pesos or 10,000 pesos per kilometer. 

arid capital of the construction company was never paid in nor even sub- 
scr , 

Notwithstanding, Gustavo A. Madero and his father, Francisco Madero, sr., 
took 700,000 pesos of the funds of the company and used them to promote the 
revolution of 1910. The father withdrew the money from the Banco de 
Nuevo Leon and sent it to his son, Gustavo A. Madero. This is their own 
statement when the asked the Madero government to return the money to 
them. The federal district court in Monterrey issued a warrant for their arrest 
for this abstraction, but it could not be, or was not, served because the revo- 
lution won with Francisco I. Madero as its head. These 700,000 pesos were 
returned to them by the government, but only 350,000 pesos were restored to 
the company, the balance being retained by Gustavo A. Madero as commissions 
claimed by him. | 

There was a serious row in the Madero family over the disposition of these 
700,000 pesos, and it was not until Ernesto H. Madero, then secretary of the 
treasury, intervened that the 350,000 pesos were turned over to the company 
October 8, 1912. 

In the meantime, at the beginning of 1911, Gustavo A. Madero made a con- 
tract with Carlos A. Carbonneau for half of his interest in the railroad and 
construction companies and authorized him to proceed with the construction 
as he. Gustavo A. Madero, was occupied with the revolution. Carbonneau spent 
459,260 pesos, how, is not known, except that a large part of this sum was 
given to Gustavo A. Madero, so that the company is out 1,159,260 pesos. 

The organizers and managers of both companies were all members of the 
Madero family, and no work whatever has ever been done on the road. 

Th concessions have passed to Engineer Marcelino Velasco and he has fur- 
nished the above data from the books and papers of the company, which is 
trying to recover the money and also save the concession for the French stock- 
holders. 


Long prior to this publication and from the information obtained 
from the private sources referred to, I became convinced of the truth 
of at least the statement that Gustavo Madero had obtained and 
used for revolutionary purposes the sum of something more than 
700,000 pesos from the funds of a railroad company, which funds 
were furnished by certain foreigners. This was the amount, or the 
approximate amount, which was paid over to Gustavo Madero out 
of the public treasury during the De La Barra administration, 
through Ernesto Madero, the secretary of finance, and the amount 
so paid over to Gustavo Madero was supposed to be for the purpose 
of replacing in the treasury of this railroad company the amounts 
which he had taken from such treasury to use in carrying on the 
revolution. 

Many rumors of the facts in this case have been in circulation for 
a year or more in Mexico, but no detailed statement such as this pub- 
lished in El Paiz has ever been given to the public. 

I long since became convinced that while the American oil interests 
in the United States might not have been at all pleased with the 
favors shown by the Diaz administration to the Lord Cowdray Oil 
Syndicate, that yet they had not sufficient confidence in Madero’s 
ability to overthrow the Diaz administration to justify them in ad- 
vancing money for such purpose, even had they displayed any desire, 
of which I find no evidence whatsoever, to precipitate the revolutior 
and overthrow Diaz. 
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My own conviction is that while Americans doubtless looked after 
their interests in Mexico during the Madero administration, and in 
doing so possibly conferred favors upon members of the Madero 
family at times, they did nothing more than to protect and promote 
their interests in a legitimate way, and that they should be exculpated 
of the charge that they incited or promoted the revolution against 
the Diaz government. 

I have felt impelled to convey this conviction to the Senate by a 
sense of official duty to be performed, as well as by a sense of justice 
to American interests which have been attacked. 

I have no method of knowing what the convictions, if any, of the 
members of the committee are upon this subject, but as I was ap- 
pointed a member of this investigating committee by the Senate itself 
and not by the Committe of Foreign Affairs, of which I am not and 
have not been a member, while regretting that it was not possible for 
the committee of investigation to make a report of their findings, I 
have concluded to submit in this informal way my conclusions in the 
premises. 

Respectfully, 
ALBERT B. FALL. 


{S. J. Res. 127, Sixty-second Congress, second session.) 


3 
In the Senate of the United States. July 29, 1912. Mr. Fall introduced the 
following joint resolution; which was read the first and second times and by 
unanimous consent, considered, read the third time, and passed. 


JOINT RESOLUTON Authorizing the Secretary of War to supply tents and rations to 
American citizens compelled to leave Mexico. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to cause to be supplied, through the proper military 
officers at El Paso, Texas, all necessary tents, together with temporary rations, 
for the care and relief of American citizens who have been compelled to remove 
and are yet removing from threatened danger in the Republic of Mexico, and 
who are seeking refuge in El Paso, Texas, and adjacent portions of the United 
States. 


[S. J. Res. 129, Sixty-second Congress, second session.] 


In the Senate of the United States. August 2. 1912. Mr. Bailey introduced 
the following joint resolution; whieh was read the first and second times by 
unanimous consent, considered, read the third time, and passed. 


JOINT RESOLUTION To provide transportation for American citizens fleeing from 
threatened danger in the Republic of Mexico. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is. 
authorized and directed to furnish transportation from BI Paso, Texas, to such 
place in the United States as each shall elect, those American citizens fleeing 
from the Republic of Mexico who are now or who may hereafter be temporarily 
supplied with shelter and sustenance, in whole or in part, by the Government of 
the United States in or near El Paso, Texas. 

Src. 2. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this joint reso- 
lution the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary. is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury of the 
United States not otherwise appropriated, to be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of War, upon vouchers to be approved by the commander of the 
United States forces at Fort Bliss, Texas. 
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[S. J. Res. 133, Sixty-second Congress, second session. ] 


In the Senate of the United States. August 10, 1920. Mr. Smith, of Arizona, 
introduced the following joint resolution; which was read the first and second 
times and, by unanimous consent, considered, read the third time, and 
passed. | 

JOINT RESOLUTION Appropriating the sum of twenty thousand dollars, out of money 


appropriated by Senate joint resolution No. 129, for subsistence of American citizens 
now in Arizona fleeing from threatened danger in the Republic of Mexico. 


Resolred by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That out of the money appropriated by 
Senate joint resolution No. 129, providing transportation for American citizens 
teeing from threatened danger in the Republic of Mexico, the sum of $20,000 
is hereby appropriated for the subsistence of such American citizens as are 
how in Arizona, With no home except in the Republic of Mexico and from which 
they have been driven to the United States. 


UNITED STATES—MExICO—LAROR—THEIR RELATIONS. 
(By Samuel Gompers. ) 


* * * * * * $ 


Individuals in the American labor movement who had encountered either 
Mexican rugitive lzbor organizers (so-called revolutionists) or who had been 
foreed to see the danger to American workers through the masses of Mexican 
workers— who, because of their enforced low standards and their lack of in- 
formation, were the agency by which American employers hoped to club their 
Workers into subinission—began to appreciate how closely the problems and 
welfare of the workers of the two countries were identified. 

It was not the fault of the Mexiean workers that they were pawns in the 
hands of employers. It was their lack of opportunity and information. That 
opportunity came as the result of years of agitation. Many a leader on both 
sides of the border had battled in vain against organized tyranny and oppres- 
sion. but there was not an elfort that was without influence. Out of it all 
there came the hope that freedom could be achieved. 


* * * * * * * 
TIIE REVOLUTION., 
2 t * * * * * 


For years the liberal elements in Mexico were generally united in the Liberal 
Party, which had for its chief purpose the reestablishment of the constitution 
of S57. As that constitution provided rights and opportunities for the peo- 
ple, those who were seeking freedom in all lines were in sympathy with the 
effert to restore it. Becruse it had an appeal for the workingmen as well as 
for other groups of citizens, workingmen, both in the United States and Mexico, 
gave aid and indorsement to the leaders of the Liberal Party, who were termed 
revolutionists by the Mexican Government and persecuted as political offenders. 
Often these men escaped across the border line for refuge. 

The Mexican Government did not relinquish its persecution at the border line, 
but worked out methods whereby it pursued progressive Mexicans even in their 
political asylum in the United States, They endeavored to secure the extra- 
dition of fugitive Mexicans on criminal charges. The Mexican Government 
retained the services of detective agencies that were to seek out fugitives. 
When found the fugitives were arrested, put into jail, where they were held 
until the charges were either dismissed as groundless or evidence could be 
manufactured. Just as soon as the prison doors opened for these victims they 
Were rearrested upon other trumuped-up charges and again contined. Kid- 
naping was not uncommon. 


POSITION OF A. F. OF L. 


The persecution of these men aroused the sympathy of the members of the 
organized labor movement. The Denver, 1908, convention of the A. F. of L. 
adopted the following resolution: 

Whereas Ricardo Flores Magon, Antonio T. Villarreal, Librado Rivera, and 
Other members of the Merican Liberal Party, were arrested>in Losy Angeles, 
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Calif., August 23, 1907, at the instance of the Merican Government, and have 
since been detained in prison while extraordinary effort has been made to eztra- 
dite them; and 

Whereas the Merican Government, as prosecutor, has succeeded in inducing 
the American authorities to hold them on varying criminal charges, ranking 
from petty larceny to that of murder; and 

Whereas the several charges, in turn and of necessity, have been abandoned 
achen fully refuted by legal testimony, and the one active charge remaining i8 
that of endeavoring to invade Mexico cith an armcd force, all of which proves 
by court records that these men are not criminals in any sense—tf offenders at 
all, political offenders only: Therefore be tt 

Resolved, That the A. F. of L. ertends its earnest sympathy to the aforesaid 
Jfagon, Villarreal, Rivera, et al., and commends to all affliated organizations 
the consideration of proper means for their defense. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 22, 1915. 


Sır: In accord with the direction of the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor, the following is respectfully submitted to you and which 
we hope will commend itself to your favorable consideration and action. _ 

There has been going on just across our southern boundary a battle which 
is part of the world-old struggle for freedom. Although that struggle may be 
associated with many things that are not in accord with our ideals, yet I am 
sure you recognize that these things are the first crude efforts of a people long 
acccustomed to despotism and denial of the rights of free citizens to realize 
ideals of freedom. Nations, as well as individuals, as you well Know, can not 
at once assume wisdom in the exercise of freedom. They must learn to be 
free. They have the right to this freedom without unwarranted outside inter- 
ference even from those who seek their welfare. 

The revolt of the people under the leadership of Madero against the Diaz 
government was an effort to realize ideals. The support given to the ideals 
of Madero was a proof that national virility and resourcefulness had not been 
crushed out by the rule of despotism. It was a proof that there were yet ideals 
and yearnings for the opportunities that rightfully belonged to citizens under 
a free government. 

Under the Madero government there were beginnings of a labor movement 
and an effort of the workers to organize for the realization of their ideals and 
for the betterment of themselves and their fellow-workers. This hope was 
overshadowed by the barbarism of Huerta. but again grew strong and steady 
when Carranza asserted himself as the leader of the people. 

Gen. Carranza is recognized as the friend of the working people and the real 
leader of the people generally of Mexico. He has granted to the wage earners the 
right of organization and has secured them opportunities for carrying out the 
legitimate purposes or organization. He has been thoroughly in sympathy with 
the ideals of greater opportunity and freedom of the masses of the people. The 
working people have been supporting him. They have adjourned as lodges and 
trade-unions to enlist in the Carranza army, with their union officials serving 
as the officers of their regiments. 

The workers of Mexico have tried as best they could with the resources avail- 
able to present their request and their right to be allowed to work out their own 
problems. They asked you and our Government for a little more patience and a 
little more time to prove that the Carranza government really represented the 
people of Mexico. You grented that request, and time has proved that Gen. 
Carranza is really the representative of Mexican democracy—that he represents 
their efforts to establish a government of the people and for the people. Gen. 
Carranza has demonstrated his sympathy with the ideals for which Madero gave 
his life, and has refused to compromise these ideals with Mexican revolutionists 
who were seeking their own personal interests. He has endeavored to secure 
for the Mexican Republic the dignity and the respect that ought to be accorded 
to any sovereign government, 

The sympathies of the workers of the United States have been very deeply 
touched by the struggles of our fellow workers of Mexico. As recent events have 
drawn all of the countries of the two American continents more closely together, 
so the workers of these various ceuntries have been more thoroughly aroused to 
the common interests and the common welfare of the wage earners who are 
citizens of the countries, 

It is with the desire that we Americans, who have so much liberty and so 
much of opportunity, should use our intluence to aid those who are Tess fortunate, 
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that as representatives of the labor movement of America we urge upon you 
recognition of Gen. Carranza as the head of the Mexican Government. 

The matter, we know, is receiving your most earnest and most conscientious 
consideration, and we are sure that your sympathies are very strong for any 
genuine effort to secure larger liberty fer the people; therefore we wish you to 
have the assurance that the course we, as the representatives of the organized 
labor movement of America, urge upon you has, we are sure, the hearty ap- 
proval and indorsement of the great rank and file of the citizenship of our 
country. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 
Hon. Wooprow WILSON, 
President of the United States, 
White Housc, Washington, D. C. 


On October 19, 1915, the United States Government notified the representative 
of the de facto Mexican Government in the United States that it would be 
pleased to receive formally in Washington a diplomatic representative of the 
Constitutionalist Government. The Carranza government was recognized. 


MEXICO-UNITED STATES LABOR CONFERENCE, 


The concessionaries, the American trusts in Mexico and the foreign capitalists 
who had invested money there becaine increasingly disturbed, as the Carranza 
government continued its program, They were in danger of losing the privileges 
that they had secured in devious ways. As these foreigners owned 75 per cent 
of the capital and land of Mexico, they saw no benefit to be secured through 
indemnities, for indemnities would be the result of taxation of Mexican prop- 
erty, the property to which they claimed title, consequently indemnities meant 
they themselves must pay. 

Then began an effort on a gigantic scale to crente “ public opinion” for 
American intervention in Mexico. Nor were these efforts confined to press 
publicity. President Wilson. in a public statement, declared that interests: hos- 
tile to international peace were inciting trouble along the border line between 
Mexico and the United States. 

One of the most conspicuous of these efforts was the expedition sent from 
California into Lower California. Mexico, headed by Mr. Chandler, son-in-law 
of Gen. Otis, of the Los Angeles Times. Gen. Otis owns about 64.000 acres in 
Mexico, which was virtually an extension of the great Imperial Valley of Cah- 
fornia. Gen. Otis, as nll the world Knows, is actuated by far from idealistic 
purposes. The conditions connected with this expedition were brought to the 
attention of the grand jury of California. Indictments followed, and some 
of the men concerned in the expedition were sentenced to terms in the peni- 
tentiary. However, the men who planned the expedition and were to profit 
hy it have so far escaped punishment. This case is known as California v. 
Chandler, Abilez et al. 

When conditions became critical, in the name of the workers of the United 
States, the president of the American Federation of Labor sent the following 
letter to the Casa del Obrero Mundial of Mexico: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 28, 1916. 
Secretary CASA DEL OBRERO MUNDIAL, 
City of Mexico. 

DEAR Str AND BROTHER: Permit me, on behalf of the American Federation 
of Labor, to send fraternal greetings to the Casa del Obrero Mundial, to the 
entire labor movement of Mexico. 

The labor movement of North America has seen with what splendid courage 
organized labor in Mexico has, from the time of the presidency of the late 
Francisco I. Madero. demanded and obtained recognition for the cause of labor 
and justice in our sister Republic. 

From time to time the American Federation of Labor has received confiden- 
tial reports from delegates duly accredited by your organization and others who 
came to Washington in behalf of the Mexican labor movement and the Mexican 
cause. From these delegates the executive council of the American Federation 
of Labor has learned how deeply the spirit of international brotherhood has 
guided all your struggles in Mexico. We learned with intense interest of the 
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historic agreement between the Casa del Obrero Mundial and the Constitu- 
tionalist government and signed on behalf of that government by Rafael Zu- 
baran Co. 

We have learned with what bravery and determination the Mexican miners 
in the State of Arizona organized and struck work with their brother Ameri- 
cans of the north and won advancement for themselves and the cause of inter- 
national solidarity. 

All these facts point to the necessity of a still closer understanding between 
the workers of all the Americas, particularly in this crisis in the world’s his- 
tory. To this end and to propose a practical method of mutual cooperation 
between organized labor in Mexico and in the United States, I suggest that. at 
a date to be agreed upon, representatives from the Casa del Obrero Mundial 
and as many other of the labor organizations in Mexico as possible meet for 
a conference in In] Paso, Tex., with representatives of the American Federation 
of Labor. Matters for the mutual welfare of the sister Republic could then be 
discussed and a future cooperative policy outlined. 

With you I agree that the future peace of the world rests in the hands of the 
wage eurners, und this is most cogently expressed by the orgunized-labor move- 
ment of each and all countries. 

I hope to hear from you as soon as possible as to the actual conditions of the 
Mexican-labor movement at the present time, and a reply to the suggestion I 
have made herein. 

Fraternally, yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


Copies of this letter were sent to President Wilson and to each member of 
his Cabinet and to the officers of the constitutionalist Government in Mexico, 
as well as to a number of governors of Mexican States, who were in a position 
and who would probably be disposed to give general publicity to the letter among 
the workers of Mexico. 

Within a very short time there came telegraphic response from the labor 
organizations of Mexico heartily indorsing the holding of a labor conference and 
suggesting an immediate date. Within brief time came further telegraphic 
information stating that the labor organizations of Mexico City had elected dele- 
gates, who were instructed to proceed at once to the border to hold a conference 
on June 25. As June 26 was the date that had been set for the meeting of the 
executive council of the American Federation of Labor in Washington and not 
sufficient time was allowed for communicating with the workers of Mexico. it 
was impossible to have a time mutually agreed upon for the conference before 
these workers started for Eagle Pass, Tex. Immediately upon their arrival in 
Eagle Pass the delegates telegraphed to Washington. There were 20 repre- 
sentatives of various trade organizations in this delegation. The suggestion 
was made that the delegates who had come to Eagle Pass should proceed to 
Washington, which was considered a better place for a conference, in addition 
to affording an opportunity for the delegates to meet with the executive council 
of the American Federation of Labor. Conditions on the border were such as to 
make a labor conference there ill-advised. 

The Mexican delegation elected two of their number to come to Washington. 
They were Luis N. Morones, an electrical worker, of Mexico City, and Mr. Sal- 
vador Gonzalez Gareia, a machinist. Both of these workers represented the 
Casa del Obrero Mundial. 

In the meanwhile the Confederacion of Sindicatos Obreros had again sent 
their labor representative, Edmundo E. Martinez, to the United States and com- 
missioned him to bring to the executive council of the American Federation of 
Labor a gold medal expressing the appreciation of the Mexican workers for 
what the American-labor movement had done for them in their struggle for 
liberty. This medal was formally presented in the conference which the Mexi- 
can delegates had with the executive council. 

The State of Yucatan now has as governor Salvadore Alvarado, a man who 
has some understanding of the labor movement and is in sympathy with its 
needs and purposes and has done much to better conditions in Yucatan, It must 
be remembered that less than a year ago the workers of Yucatan were peons— 
slaves. In a brief while the revolution has given them a chance to be freemen. 
and they have used that freedom as best they could under the circumstances. 
What they have done at present in the way of industrial organization Is per- 
haps not the ideal thing, but it represents their first efforts to bring about 
changes in the oppressive conditions that have so long prevailed. 
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However, democracy can not come in a year, but the people of Yucatan will 
learn democracy, and will gradually supersede autocracy., whether political or 
industrial. The governor of Yucatan believed so strongly in organized labor 
that he commissioned two representatives of the workers to come to the United 
States bringing an appeal from the workers of Yucatan. This appeal was for 
the purpose of establishing better relations between organized labor of Yucatan 
and the United States and all Pan American countries. These two delegates 
from Yucatan participated in the Mexican conference: They are Baltazar Pages, 
editor Voice of the Revolution. and Carlos Loveleira, chief of the department 
of labor. They had credentials signed by the following labor organizations of 
Yucatan: The Society of Dockers; the Syndicate of Machinists, Blacksmiths, 
and Boiler Makers: Union of Railway Men of Yucatan; Society of Sailors; Syn- 
dicate of Waiters and Assistants of Restaurants and Saloons; Syndicate of 
Carpenters; Syndicate of Mechanical Electricians; Clerks’ Headquarters of 
Yucatan; Syndicate of Bakers; Syndicate of Molders; Syndicate of Coach 
Drivers; Mutual Beneficial Society of Truck Drivers; Syndicate of House 
Tenants. 

The representatives of the Casa del Obrero Mundial had credentials from that 
organization and asserted that they represented 100,000 organized workers. 

The purpose of this conference was the consideration of ways and means for © 
the establishment of closer relations between our respective labor movements, 
in order that there might be better understanding and better cooperation. It 
was in recognition of the fact that their economic interests were identical and 
that there must be permanent relationship established between the economic 
organizations. 

All parties to the conference agreed upon the principal of action, that the 
economic movement is the fundamental agency for the warfare of the workers, 
and that the economic movement must be made the instrumentality for establish- 
ing their freedom and promoting all of their interests. 

As a result of the conference held in Washington the following declaration 
was formulated and signed: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 8, 1916. 

The undersigned, the E. C. of the A. F. of L., and the representatives of the 
organized labor movement of Mexico, express our deep gratification in the con- 
summation of this conference, which we hope and believe has laid the basis 
for better understanding and has welded ties that shall bind together the 
workers of our respective countries. 

We are confident that personal conferences of the workers of the United 
States and of Mexico will be a constructive force in bringing about understand- 
ing necessary for better relations between our coutries and for maintaining 
peace founded upon a proper regard for the rights of all. It is our opinion that 
this conference should be followed by another, in which the workers of both 
countries shall be more generally represented, for the purpose of agreeing upon 
plans for maintaining permanent relations and for the federation of the labor 
movement of all of the countries of the two Americas. 

In view of the present relations between the United States and Mexico, we 
are of the opinion that such a general conference is for the present untimely, 
and we express the judgment that the holding of such a conference should be 
deferred until later in the vear. However, in the event of an emergency which 
would make a general conference of advantage in averting an international 
crisis, such a conference could and should be called for the earliest time mutually 
agreeable. To carry this plan into effect, a joint commission shall be chosen, to 
consist of two members from both labor movements, to remain in Washington 
until the present crisis is passed, the said joint commission to have the power 
of calling a general conference if necessary. 

We hold this to be fundamental: No relations between our countries can be 
permanent that are not based upon the will of the masses of the people and in 
accord with their concepts of justice. 

We deem it an essential step toward democracy and justice that there shall 
be established for the masses who have hitherto been without regular agencies 
for expressing their views and desires opportunities that will enable them to 
have a voice in helping to determine international affairs. 

The labor movements of the various countries constitute the instrumentalities 
that can best accomplish this purpose and give expression to national ideas and 
convictions that have been too long inarticulate and impotent. 

We direct that the president of the American Federation of Labor and the 
official representatives of organized labor of Mexico should keep in touch 
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through correspondence, and that they be authorized to carry out the purposes 
specified in this declaration. 

In joint conference as the representatives of the workers, the masses of our 
respective countries, we urge upon our Governments to adjust existing differ- 
ences without war and to establish conditions conducive to permanent peace 
with justice. 

We appeal to the workers and all of the people of the United States and of 
Mexico to do everything within their power to promote correct understanding of 
purposes and actions, to prevent friction, to encourage good will, and to pro- 
mote an intelligent national opinion that ultimately shall direct relations 
between our countries and shall be a potent humanitarian force in promoting 
world progress. 

It is an unavoidable conclusion that present differences between our coun- 
tries are the result of misunderstanding growing out of inadequate or incorrect 
information; that the unfortunate consequences of past relations between the 
United States and Mexico have formulated a national attitude that questions 
the good faith of our Governments; that existing agencies and methods of 
reaching an adjustment of these differences are unsuitable for dealing with 
those problems which are fundamentally humane problems; and that the re- 
lations between our countries ought not to be directed in accord with abstract 
standards of justice, but ought to be keenly sensitive and responsive to the 
human interests and moral forces. Therefore, we, the representatives of the 
organized workers, having the right to speak for all of the workers and in the 
interests of all of the people, urge upon our Governments the appointment of 
a commission to be composed of high-minded citizens, fully representative of 
our nations, to consider differences that have brought our nations to the verge 
of war, and to make such recommendations for adjustment as shall fitly ex- 
press the highest ideals of the great rank and file of the citizenship of our two 
countries. 

We direct that copies of this declaration shall be presented to the President 
of the United States, Hon. Woodrow Wilson, and to the First Chief of the Con- 
stitutionalist Government of Mexico, Gen. Venustiano Carranza, and that it be 
given the widest pubiicity among the workers of our respective countries. 

For the organized workers of the United States: 

Samuel Gompers, President; James Duncan, First Vice President ; 
James O'Connell, Second Vice President; D. A. Hayes, Third 
Vice President; Joseph F. Valentine, Fourth Vice President ; 
John R. Alpine, Fifth Vice President; H. B. Perham, Sixth Vice 
President; Frank Duffy, Seventh Vice President; Wm. Green, 
Eighth Vice President; John B. Lennon, Treasurer; Frank 
Morrison, Secretary. 


For the organized workers of Mexico: 
C. Loveira; Baltazar Pages; L. N. Morones; S. Gonzalo Garcia; 
Edmundo E. Martinez. 


LABOR’S EFFORTS TO PREVENT WAR. 


While the conference was in progress an actual clash between the American 
troops in Mexico and the Mexican Army had taken place, in which some Ameri- 
can soldiers were killed and some were imprisoned and held in jail. The 
President of the United States issued an ultimatum demanding the immediate 
release of the American soldiers. No word was received from the Mexican 
Government as to their intentions in the matter, public opinion was aroused 
to fever heat, and it seemed as though war was inevitable. 

In this great anxiety an appeal came from the Mexican governmental repre- 
sentatives in this country to the president of the American Federation of 
Labor, asking him to send a personal appeal to Gen. Carranza for the release 
of the American soldiers, 

On the afternoon of June 28, about half past 2, the following telegram was 


sent: 
[ Telegram. ] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 28, 1916. 
Gen. VENUSTIANO CARRANZA. 
First Chief Constitutionalist Gorernment., 
Merico City, Merteo: 

In the name of common justice and humanity, in the interest of a better under- 

standing between the peoples and the Governments of the United States and 
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Mexico, for the purpose of giving the opportunity to maintain peace and avoid 
the horrors of war upon the grounds of highest patriotism and love, I uppeal 
to you to release the American soldiers held by your officers in Chihuahua. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President Amcrican Federation of Labor. 


On the evening of that same day extra papers on the streets announced that 
Gen. Carranza had just issued an order releasing the American soldiers. 
On the following day was received from Gen. Carranza this: 


[Telegram. ] 
MEXICO, June 29, 1916. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor, Washington: 

In replying to your message dated yesterday, I would state that the Govern- 
ment in my charge has ordered the liberty of the American soldiers whom the 
Mexican forces took as prisoners in Carrizal. Salute, very affectionately. 

V. CARRANZA. 


The executive council, which was at the time considering Mexican affairs, 
authorized the sending of the following: 


{Telegram.) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1916. 
Gen. VENUSTIANO CARRANZA, f 
First Chief Constitutionalist Government, 
Mezico City, Merico: 

Your telegram of June 29 received and laid before executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor, in session at Washington, and we express to 
you our appreciation of your order releasing the American soldiers and thus 
helping to clear the way for a mutually honorable settlement of any differences 
between the Governments of the United States and of Mexico. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
President American Federation of Labor. 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 29, 1920. 


UNITED States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
. Washington, D. C. 
Testimony taken at Washington, D. C., April 29, 1920, by Francis 
J. Kearful, Esq., in pursuance of an order of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. 


TESTIMONY OF MOTHER ELIAS DE STA SACTO. 


Mr. Kearruu. You may give your name. 

Mother Extas. My name is Mother Elias de Sta Sacto. My fam. 
uly name is Maria Thierry. The Spanish name in the order is 
Maria Elias del Santissimo Sacramento. 

Mr. Kearruu. What is your age? 

Mother Extas. Forty-one. 

Mr. Kearrun. What is your nationality ? 

Mother Extas. Mexican. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Are you a member of a religious order? 

Mother Extas. Carmelite, Discalceed Carmelite. 

Mr. KearruL. Known in English as “ Barefooted Carmelite? ” 

Mother Extas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KearruL. Were you connected with that order in Mexico? 

Mother Euas. Yes, sir. I was living in the City of Mexico. 
From there we went to Queretaro. 

Mr. KrarFuL. Were you there during the time of Porfirio Diaz? 

Mother Eras. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearruu. And later during the time of Madero? 

Mother Erias. Yes, sir. I was in the convent when Madero came 
in. I was already 15 years in the convent. 

Mr. Kearrun. Were you there at the time of the revolution of 
Carranza ? 

Mother Exras. Yes, sir; until six years ago we left. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did you have any trouble during the time of Por- 
firio Diaz or Madero? 

Mother Extas. During the time of Porfirio Diaz we really did 
not have any, because his wife was a Catholic, and he did not care. 
He did not do anything against the Catholics. 

Mr. Krarrut. Were you molested during the Madero rule? 

Mother Ertas. No, sir: really not. He only passed through the 
place where we were. He passed through Queretaro, but he did 
not trouble us. aT 
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Mr. Kearrut. When did your first troubles begin? 

Mother Etias. I think in 1914, or 1913. We had to leave the 
convent, because we were sent away at that time for precaution. 
We had the sisters there, and I said, “ Well, mother, it is better to 
leave the convent and go in small houses,’ and when we left the 
convent, in a few days after that they came and took possession of 
the convent. 

Mr. Kearrun. You mean the Carranza soldiers? 

Mother Extras. The Carranza soldiers; yes, sir. 

Mr. KrarruL. What do you know about the reported desecration 
of churches by the Carranza soldiers at that time ? 

Mother Eras. Well, at that time, I, myself, saw many things they 
did. We had to go from place to place, in caring for the nuns, to 
keep them from taking the nuns up in the hills with the soldiers. 
Of course, we did not want to give up the nuns. We used to move 
from place to place. 

Mr. Kearrut. You were hiding from the Carranza soldiers; mov: 
ing from place to place, were you? 

Mother Extras. Moving from place to place, because they used to 
come through the roof, instead of entering through the door. I re- 
member I spent 22 nights taking care of the nuns. 

Mr. Kearrut. What have you seen about the desecration of the 
churches and the holy sacrament ? 

Mother Extras. Well, I have seen several things. In the first place, 
when they took possession of a city, right away they took the keys 
of the churches, and they said the Government was the owner of the 
churches, and that the cities, and the holy communion would belong 
to the people. As soon as the Carranza soldiers entered the city they 
seized the keys of the churches, so the priests could not come from 
the houses and take care of the tabernacles and leave them empty. 
The soldiers took the ciboria and emptied the contents, which was 
the sacred Hosts, into the oats for the horses. 

Mr. Kearrut. Please proceed with your story. 

Mother Extras. Many times the Catholic ladies used to come to me 
and say, “ Mother, would you mind to go out with me? They have 
emptied the ciboria to give to the horses.” I did not believe it. 
Surely, I could not believe such a thing. But I went with them, and 
we tried to find out. So I saw them trying to destroy them. 

Mr. KearruL. What was your purpose in entering? 

Mother Entas. To save the blessed sacrament from the profanation, 
vou know. Of course, they left them there for profanation; gave 
them to the horses. We find many cases like that. They would take 
ih ya and put on the horses’ necks, and different profanations 
ike that. 

Mr. Krarrun. You mean thev used the sacred vestments for saddle 
blankets? 

ee Lirras. Yes; and shot the tabernacles in almost every 
church. 

Mr. Krarrut. The tabernacle is the receptacle in which the sacred 
Host is kept? 

Mother Enras. Yes. sir. There was no place. no town, where there 
was not that kind of profanation, in every place, everywhere. Then 
I saw many times how they burned up the confessional. I was going 
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down to Mexico, and we had to stop many times on the way, and I 
saw in a church where the blessed sacrament was exposed, and hun- 
dreds of men came and shot the ostensoria, and then disappeared. 

Mr. KrarroL. What did they do, if anything, with the chalices and 
other vessels ? 

Mother Extras. Several times widow women used to come to our 
door, because they knew we were nuns, and used to bring the chalices 
there to sell them. Many times they said, “ Sister, will you buy a 
chalice?” I bought it sometimes for 10 cents, because there were 
places they used to drink from the chalices and the ciboria, and then 
threw them down in the street. 

Mr. Kearruu. You mean the soldiers stole the chalices from the 
churches and sold them to people for what they could get ? 

Mother Eras. Yes, sir; and they would drink in them. 

Mr. Kearrou. Then they would be offered to you for sale by women 
on the street ? 

Mother Euas. Yes, sir; in the house in Mexico we have some 
chalices that we bought at that time. : 

Mr. Kearruu. According to the doctrine of the Catholic Church 
is it permissible for one other than a Catholi¢ priest to touch the 
sacred Hosts? 

Mother Erus. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. Is it considered the worst crime that can be com- 
mitted by any person who violates those holy things? 

Mother Eras. Yes, sir; it is sacrilege. 

Mr. Kearrut. Is that the way that the Mexican members of the 
Catholic Church feel about it? 

Mother Exzas. Well, you know soldiers are so ignorant. They do 
what they are told to do. 

Mr. Kearruu. I mean apart from the soldiers, the inhabitants of 
the towns and members of the churches; is that the way they feel 
about the sacredness of those things? 

Mother ELrras. Of course, everybody thinks that way. 

Mr. Kearrun. What do you know about the violation of the sisters, 
members of the order? 

Mother Eras. When I was going down to Mexico to get my sis- 
ters—my younger sisters, Carmelite nuns—that I divided among their 
own families—when I was going down to Mexico to advise them how 
long I had to be absent from them—on the way I met with six or 
more of women who said they were sisters, and they said, “Have mercy 
on us.” They said ney were sisters. They said they spent two 
years up in the hills with the soldiers, and they did not know where 
to go; they could not find any convent or place to stay. They said 
they were about to become mothers. Of course, I dia not know 
whether to believe it or not. I said to them, “ Well, you had better 
go to some place, some maternity house, and pray to God and have 
more faith, because it is not your own fault.” I did not see them 
any more. But afterward I went to the City of Mexico and saw a 
big crowd on the Calle de Berlin, in the Colonia Roma. When I 
saw so many people there I tried to find out what it was, and I saw 
imitation nuns, sisters, and priests, some of them wearing the sacred 
vestments. I never could believe they were real priests; but one of 
the ladies who was there said to me, “ Don’t you believe them when 
they say they are priests. They are just trying to make fun. That 
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is the way they slander the priests, because they say the priests do 
nothing but drink and dance with the nuns.” 

Mr. Kerarrcu. Is that true? 

Mother Extras. I saw that. 

Mr. Kearruu. I mean is it true that the priests do those things? 

Mother Eras. Indeed, no. You find in every place all kinds of 
people, but I can say that we have hundreds and thousands of good 
priests, very holy and very clever ones. This lady told me they were 
not good women, but they tried to dress in the sisters’ dress to blame 
the priests. 

Mr. Kearrut. I understand the natural disinclination you would 
have to relate incidents of this kind, and I will ask you if you wrote 
a letter addressed to the archbishop of New Orleans, while vou were 
in Habana, Cuba? 

Mother Exaas. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Krearruut. November 4, 1914? 

Mother Extas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearru.. Did you write that letter in English or in Spanish? 

Mother Exias. I wrote it in Spanish. 

Mr. Kearrut. I have here what purports to be a translation in 
English, and I will read that portion of it and ask you whether the 
statements 1n that letter are correct. 

Mother Ettas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut (reading) : 

Since Francisco Madero declared war on Portirio Diaz until the present day 
we have not had a moment of peace. Following Madero’s example many others 
have arisen, some worse than others, and have attacked on all sides, so that 
not a single State in the Republic but is the victim of horrible outrages. 

The Catholic church is attacked by the revolutionaries. They have closed the 
temples and prohibited the sacraments to the extent of shooting the priest who 
dares to hear -eonfession or to administer the sacraments. The confessionals 
and some images of the saints have been burned in the public squares to the 
accompaniment of bands of music and impious speeches. 

They have profaned the churches, entering them on horseback, smashing the 
images, trending the relics under foot, throwing the Hosts about the floor and 
even giving them to the horses to eat with the fodder. In some churches the 
Carrancistas themselves have pretended to say mass and have seated them- 
selves to hear the confessions of a multitude of people. 

Mother Eras. Yes, sir; the place I saw that was in the church of 
Santo Domingo, in the City of Mexico. I saw that myself. 

Mr. Kearrun (reading) : 

Dressed as priests they have heard the confessions of sick people and then in 
derision have revealed what they had heard in the confession. 

Mother Erias. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrun (reading) : 

All this I have seen with my own eyes. The most beautiful temple in the 
Republic, the Church of San Antonio in Aguascalientes, has been converted into 
the legislative hall. 

Mother Euras. Yes, sir; that is true. , 

Mr. KearruL (reading): 

The Church of San Jose in Queretaro is now a publie library. 


Mother Erias. Yes. sir. 

Mr. KrarrtL (reading) : 

Our great convent of the Carmelites in Queretaro they seized and ejected 
the Christian Brothers who had a beautiful school and who lost over 50,000 
tesos Which they had spent in alterations, the total; loss, being) over 500,000 
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pesos. The colleges of the Reverend Jesuit Fathers, and many others, have 
perished. The property of the church has been seized and some of the ecclesi- 
aStical archives have been burned. All the communities of nuns have been 
expelled from the entire Republic, being given but a half hour to leave and 
not allowed to take with them a change of clothes, and in many cases not even 
a breviary to pray. Many sisters have been taken to the barracks and police 
Stations where their vows of chastity were in great danger. The furnishings 
of the Catholic schools and colleges have been stolen and in them have been 
planted the mixed lay schools with boys and girls together, front which there 
may be expected nothing but corruption and evil. 

Immorality has increased to such a degree that they have profaned not only 
Virgins but have violated nuns, carrying them away by force where they now 
suffer horribly. 

To the great suffering of my soul I have seen in Mexico the sad and 
lamentable fate of many sisters who have been victims of the unbridled passions 
of the soldiers. I found many bewailing their misfortune and tbut were about 
to become mothers, some in their own homes, others in maternity hospitals. 
Others unable to flee from despair have surrendered to a life of evil and, filled 
with desperation and shame, have complained Heat God, declaring that He 
has abandoned them. 

I have seen many sisters of different orders, dressed in the latest style, 
showing themselves on the balconies, losing the little spirituality remaining 
to them, and singing and playing the piano all day, saving that it is dissimula- 
tion to hide the fact that they are nuns for fear that they he carried away 
by Carranzistas, or Zapatistas, or Villistas, ete. Some priests, deserving of 
confidence, have told me that in a hospital near the ——— (I will give you 
the name in confidence) there are 0O sisters that had been seized by the 
soldiers, of whom 45 ure about to become mothers, although they have religious 
vocations and are bound by vows. 

In the ——— in Mexico and in the Hospital de Jesus there are others in 
the game condition. The Carranzistas deny this, saving that they went with 
them voluntarily because they were held in the convents by force. In Celaya 
and in Mexico I have seen others whom they have compelled by force to enlist 
in the Red Cross, and under this pretext holding them as slaves to serve them 
as though they were their own women, and if many look after the sick there 
are also others who have lost their chastity. In general, many young girls, 
after having been forced to live with them, have been thrown out, and many 
have been killed in the streets as though they were animals. 


Do you remember that you wrote that letter? 

Mother Eras. I wrote all that. 

Mr. Kearrun. And it is all true? 

Mother Ertas. Yes, sir. I wrote that when I was in Cuba. When 
T went back to Mexico they took me prisoner. They took me off of the 
train, and they said, “Are you the superior of the Carmelite Order? ” 
Of course, I didn’t deny it. I said, “I don’t know what you mean.” 
I didn’t deny it. I didn't say, “I am not,” but I said, “I don’t know 
what you mean.” They said, “Are you a sister? How many sisters 
have you?” “I have no sister.” Of course, I meant to say my own 
sister. I was dressed with a dress like a widow. I was taken in a 
dark room with a novice, and we promised to each other we would not 
separate from one another. At 2 o’clock in the morning they called 
me and said, “ Now, ladies, it is your last chance. Where is the 
money ? ” What money,” I said. They said, “ The dowers of the 
sisters.” I said, “I haven't any.” “ Well, how many sisters have you 
in your house?” “I haven’t any.” “Are you the superior of the 
convent?” “Tam not.” Because I resigned my office. I was not the 
superior at that time. They said, “ Well, would vou like something 
to save your life?” I said, “I would not do anything. You would 
make me happy if vou ill me, because my husband died long ago.’ 
I meant our Lord Jesus Christ. “And sure I want to meet Him.” 
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Well, they didn’t know what to do with me, because they could not 
scare me. 

We were left alone without eating anything, and the next day at 
12 o’clock in the evening they called again, and said, “ Now, ladies, 
this is your last chance.” I said, “I hope it will be for good. Will 
rou please finish now?” He said, “ Well, there are some questions.” 

hey asked me the same questions about the money and the sisters, 
and I repeated over what I said before. Then they called the soldiers 
around me with their guns and told us to knell down, and we knelt 
down. The novice was so scared, and I said, “ Make up your mind 
to die. What is the use to get scared? It is better to die now than to 
be like the other sisters,” because we knew that some sisters were in 
the same place. The same questions were asked, and I gave the same 
answers. So the men shot like they would kill me. I was scared, but 
I didn’t die. 

The next day they called me again, the same questions, and the 
same answers. Then an Indian came to me and said, “ Little sister, 
do you want to be free? ” I said,“ Why do you call me sister?” He 
aad « You have a mark on your forehead like every sister has, and 
you can’t deny that you are a sister.” Well, I didn’t say anything 
more. He said, “ Do you want to be free to-day?” I said, “I don’t 
believe you. I don’t trust anybody.” He said, “ I will open the door 
for you if you will give me some money.” I said, “I have no money 
to give you.” I had in my clothing about $1,400 to bring the sisters, 
to pay the expense of the sisters to bring them to the United States. 
So he opened the door for me, and we left. 

Another Indian offered me a horse in order to run away. Well, I 
never did ride a horse, but I had to learn it that day. And then it 
started to rain so hard we could not see the way any more, but at last 
we reached the railroad, and we went into the City of Mexico about 
3 o'clock in the morning. That was the last thing happened to me. 

Mr. KrarruL. That was before you went to Habana? 

Mother Extras. After. 

Mr. Kearruu. After you wrote this letter in Habana ? 

Mother Eras. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrvun. You returned then to Mexico with money to bring . 
the other sisters out ? 

Mother Extras. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearru,. Were you successful in getting them out? 

Mother Erias. Yes, sir; I got all of them. 

Mr. KrarruL. Where are they now? 

Mother Extas. In Grand Rapids, Mich. We have a house there. 

Mr. Kearrut. They have not returned to Mexico? 

Mother Erias. I had to send four about two months ago, because 
they got consumption in that place, because they came from a very 
hot place, and on account. of the cold they got consumption, and 
we sent four to Mexico. They are in a secure place. 

Mr. Kearrut, Are they in hiding? 

Mother Erias. No, sir; they have a convent and a church. Right 
now they don’t do anything. They are afraid. There is a funny 
thing that this morning I was telling to Monseigneur Kelley. The 
Indians are so simple and so ignorant. 

The people was on the outside would scream, and they would say, 
“ Kill the clergy.” And the Indians said to kill them. Then they 
would say, “ Kill the priests.” The Indians said; “No, no; don’t 
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kill them.” They are so ignorant, you know. They said, “ Kill the 
clergy, but they would not say, “ Kill the priests.” 

Mr. KerarruL. The idea being that they were in favor of the cry 
“ Death to the clergy ”? 

Mother Eras. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrun. But. not “ Death to the priests ”? 

Mother Ex1as. No, sir; not to the priests. 

Mr. KearruL. They did not know what “clergy” means? 

Mother Extras. Yes, sir; that is it. I remember when Francisco 
Madero was in the City of Mexico, in order to please the people he 
brought thousands of pictures of our Lady of Guadalupe, and made 
the soldiers wear them on their hat in front, so the people would 
believe in them. They were taught to persecute the rich. Once 
when I was passing by I saw one of them trying to break a frame of 
our Lady of Guadalupe, because it was gold. I said to him, “ Man, 
what are you doing?” He put it on the floor and stepped on it. I 
said to him, “ What are you doing?” He said, “ Well, I am trying 
to kill this lady.” I said,“ Don’t you have that lady on your hat?” 
He said, “ Yes; but that one is poor and this one is rich. I am going 
to kill this one.” They deceived the poor Indians, because they 
could not speak the Spanish language well. They speak the Mexican 
or Indian language. There is only a few words they can say. That 
is what they mean, to kill all the rich. That is why they do that 
way. 

Mr. Kearruu. That is what they are taught, to kill the rich ? 

Mother Extras. Yes, sir; to kill and persecute the rich. 

Las Kearrut. Do you consider it safe for you to return to Mexico 
now ? 

Mother Erias. I have been to Mexico twice, because I disguised my- 
self in different ways, so I am not afraid. 

Mr. Kearrut. Would you feel secure to go there openly, without 
disguise ? 

Mother Euras. No, sir; we can not. We have to disguise ourselves 
before crossing the river. I never take the habit. I put another dress 
on. That isthe way we do. Six weeks ago I was coming from Mexico 
on the train with another dress on. Archbishop Orozco was on the 
train, and there was about 3,000 people clapping their hands and 
saying, “ Viva Archbishop,” and the, Carranzistas were on the train. . 
They didn’t pay any attention. They couldn’t do anything with the 
people. The people mean to be Catholic. They could not do anything. 

y fear is this, that when the priests and archbishops are back in 
their places, they will have the houses burned again, and they will 
take them prisoner again and sell them as they used to do, because 
they many times sold them for a hundred thousand pesos. 

Mr. Krearrun. What do you mean by their being sold? 

Mother Exias. They took them prisoner and would offer to de- 
liver them for many thousand pesos. 

Mr. KrarFUL. You mean they were holding the priests for ransom? 

Mother Erias. Yes, sir; for many thousand pesos in order to gain 
their release. 

r. Kearrcn. Do you think that after the nuns and sisters have 
reestablished themselves there that thev are likely to have the 
same troubles that they had before? 
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Mother Ertas. I am sure they will have them again, because they 
have no schools now, only the public schools, and the revolution has 
been going on 10 years. What will become of the boys who were 
then 10 years old, who now are men of 20 years? They will get worse 
and worse. That is what I think. 

Mr. KrarroL. Will you please explain more fully how the priests 
were held and money was extracted from them, and how the money 
was secured 4 

Mother Erias. I was in Zacatecas, when I came in contact with a 
lady who was my friend, and was a sister of one of the priests. She 
said, “ What do you think? My brother is in prison to-day, and he 
is an old man of 65 vears, and he has got to go to-day and beg for 
100,000 pesos, otherwise he will be killed. He will be killed this 
afternoon, together with 14 other priests.” They were sent out to 
beg, and about 5 o’clock they came back with 20.000. The men said, 
“Tt is not enough. Go and beg again.” They had to go and beg 
again. They came back about 8 o’clock with some more money. 
That was not enough. They told them to go and beg again. The rest 
I do not know anything about, because I had to take my train to 
leave, but I heard that much. 

Mr. Kearrun. I beleve that is all I wish to ask you. I am very 
much obliged to you. 


AFTER RECESS. 


At the expiration of the recess the following further proceedings 
were had: 


TESTIMONY OF FRANCIS P. JOYCE. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Mr. Kearful.) 

Mr. Krarrcnt. You may state your name. 

Father Joyce. Francis P. Joyce. 

Mr. Krarrut. And your occupation? 

Father Joyce. Chaplain, United States Army. 

Mr. Krarrut. To what church do you belong? 

Father Joyce. The Catholic Church, sir. 

Mr. Kearrun. Were you chaplain in the Army with the Ameri- 

can troops when they landed at Vera Cruz in 1914? 
~ Father Joyce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krarruv. Did vou have occasion at that time to learn any- 
thing about the treatment accorded the priests and nuns and sisters 
in Mexico by the Carranza army ? 

Father Joyce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. Will you please relate that? 

Father Joyce. Sir, at Vera Cruz, during the summer of 1914 and 
immediately after the abdication of Huerta, there were between 
600 and 700 sisters, refugees, in Vera Cruz, some clothed in the habit 
of the religious order, others in various disguises. I sent cable- 
grams to the cardinals, to the board of archbishops, to the Federa- 
tion of Catholic Societies, to the Church Extension Society, and 
to Mr. Flaherty, of the Knights of Columbus, asking that aid and 
transportation be furnished to religious people who were then refu- 
gees in Vera Cruz. Besides the sisters there were many priests who 
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were refugees also. These men were working in various places. 
Some were waiting upon tables at restaurants, others were work- 
ing on the docks, all trying to earn enough money to get out of 
the country. There were also seven bishops and archbishops in Vera 
Cruz at that time. 7 

When the church authorities in the United States received my 
telegram, I understood that they wired Mr. Tumulty, Secretary to the 
President, to know if my reports about the condition of these peo- 
ple were true, and that Mr. Tumulty informed them that there was 
nothing on record in the State Department that such a condition 
as I reported existed. Father Kelley, of the Church Extension So- 
ciety, now monseigneur, wired me to prove my reports by getting 
affidavits from these women relative to church persecutions inaugu- 
rated hy Carranza and Pancho Villa. Many of these women, 
although they had been outraged, were timid to sign their names 
to any history of any excesses committed by the revolutionists. 
There were no notaries public who could take the affidavits, but 
through the assistance of a military judge advocate, Lieut. Prosser 
still in the service, we obtained affidavits from a great number of 
these religious women, and I sent them to Father Kelley, of the 
Church Extension Society, who published a good many of them, 
I afterwards learned. 

Father Kelley was the only one who gave any assistance finan- 
cially to these people in Vera Cruz, when he sent down $800. Mr. 
Flaherty cabled me that my reports were not believed, and, if true, 
to give name and history of every priest, sister, and bishop refugee 
in Vera Cruz. I wired back that the American forces were about to 
leave Vera Cruz; that many of these people had been scattered and 
lost track of; that I was not a census taker; that it was too late 
to do anything. 

During this time I called on Mr. Silliman, personal representa- 
tive of President Wilson to Carranza. I visited him in the office of 
Consul Canada, and asked that he take it up with the State Depart- 
ment and obtain a boat to ship these people out of the country. 
He said, “On what grounds?” I said to him, “Tf not on the grounds 
of religion, at least on the ground of humanity. These are women. 
The priests are men and will have to make shift for themselves.” He 
then stood up and said, “ It is generally admitted by everybody that 
the worst thing in Mexico, next. to prostitution, is the Catholic 
Church, and both must go.” To prevent a fight I was hustled out 
of the consul’s office, and reprimanded in a military way for some 
words T had with Mr. Silliman. 

During this time the poor regular soldiers organized a Holy Name 
Society whose object was through that organization to secure con- 
tributions from the forces then occuping Vera Cruz on each sue- 
cessive pay day to help defray expenses for shipping out as many 
sisters as possible. 

Previous to the departure of the American troops the family of 
Senora Saturni, on the Calle Cincode Mayo. offered gold to an 
American Army officer to marry her beautiful daughter, in the hope 
that as the wife of an American officer she could secure safe conduct 
out of Vera Cruz. 

Mr. Krarrun. Was that daughter one of the women who had 
been outraged ? z 
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Father Joyce. No, sir. She was said to be the most beautiful 
woman in the State of Vera Cruz. When that marriage did not 

materialize, I afterwards learned that when Candido Aguilar came 
into Vera Cruz as military governor he kidnapped this girl, and 
afterwards married the daughter of Gen. Carranza. 

Mr. Krarrut. Did Silliman take any steps to give any assistance 
to these refugees? 

Father Joyce. No, sir. 

Mr. KrarruL. Did he make any representations to the Washing- 
ton Government in that respect ? 

Father Joyce. Not that I know of, sir. Consul Canada tried to 
help them, I understood at that time, but was unable to do much. 

Mr. Krarrun. You say there were refugees in Vera Cruz. What 
was the reason for their taking refuge at that particular place? 

Father Joyce. Because the Americans were there. 

Mr. Kearrun., Where did these refugees come from? 

Father Joyce. From various parts of Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrun. What story did they relate as to the treatment they 
had received from the Carranza Government? 

Father Joyce. That some of them had become mothers; that others 
were about to become mathers; that many of them were diseased. 

Mr. Kearrut. From your observation of them at that time vou 
believe that those statements were true? 

Father Joyce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrun. You have no douit of it? 

Father Joyce. No, sir. 

Mr. KrarfuL. What was the attitude of Gen. Funston and his 
staff with respect to these refugees? 

Father Joyce. Sympathetic, sir. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did he do anything to help you? 

Father Joyce. No, sir. He told me that ‘he was unable to get 
any permission from the State Department to secure a boat. 

Mr. Kearruu. It has been stated that Gen. Funston deliberately 
delayed his departure from Vera Cruz in order that some of these 
refugees might have an opportunity to get away. Do you know 
whether that is true or not? 

Father Joyce. I do not, sir. The big mistake was made when 
k Government failed to recognize Huerta, who was the hope of 

exico. 

Mr. Kearrut. What knowledge have you of Mexico, besides that 
which you gained as chaplain at ; Vera Cruz? 

Father Joyce. I was with the Pershing expedition, sir. 

Mr. KrarrfuL. Do you know Mexico in any way apart from those 
two experiences? 

Father Joyce. Yes, sir; previous to that, but that was a long time 
ago. 

SMr. Kerarruu. That was in the time of Porfirio Diaz, was it? 

Father Joyce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krarrun. What were you doing in Mexico then? 

Father Joyce. I was sort of prospecting, sir. 

Mr. Kearruu. For minerals? 

Father Joycr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KearroL. About what time was that; what year or years? 
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Father Joyce. In 1904. 

Mr. Kearruu. What were the conditions of the country as to 
security of life and property and travel throughout the country at 
that time? 

Father Joyce. At that time it was all right, the little I saw of it. 

Mr. KrarruL. That was it later? 

Father Joyce. As a man in vaudeville lately said, it turned out to 
be no longer a country, but a sort of shooting gallery. 

Mr. KearruL. Why did you say the great mistake was made 
when this Government failed to recognize Gen. Huerta? 

Father Joyce. Because I knew Huerta and was his confessor. 
He was, I believe, the ablest soldier Mexico ever produced. He was 
scholarly, was an engineer, and for years had been in the mining- 
contracting business. He was a Catholic in a Catholic country, and 
a man I learned to esteem highly. His wife was my idea of what 
the Madonna might be like. She was a daily communicant, and, 
after his death suffered intensely, and is now, I understand, in 
poverty and ill health in Habana. 

Mr. Kearrut. Many statements have been made in this country 
ae the moral character of Huerta. What can you say about 
that? - 

Father Joyce. As far as I know, sir, like the charge that he killed 
Madero, much is untrue. 

Mr. Kearruu. What do you think about the charge that he killed 
Madero? 

Father Joyce. I think Huerta was innocent of the charge. 

Mr. Kearruut. Do you remember the circumstance of Huerta’s re- 
turn to this country from Spain? 

Father Joyce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you meet him here after his return? 

Father Joyce. Yes, sir. He was put in arrest in El Paso. 

Mr. Kearrut. What kind of treatment did he receive from the 
American authorities on that occasion ? 

Father Joyce. Very discourteous treatment, to say the least. He 
was thrown into the common jail, with negroes, drunks, and dis- 
orderly people, and left there, T think, over five days, at El Paso. 

Mr. Kearruu. What was the charge against him? 

Father Joyce. As far as I could understand, he was charged with 
an attempted breach of neutrality. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was done with him afterwards? 

Father Joyce. He was afterwards put under $38,000 bond, which 
his wife furnished, a cash bond, ae i was sent put under guard of 
five civilian secret-service men to Fort Bliss. His prison there was 
cold and he became sick. I then wired the Department of Justice 
that he had a bad cold and was a pretty sick man, and I feared he 
would get pneumonia and die where he was. I asked that he be 
permitted to go down town and have the care of his family at the 
home which his wife had rented for herself and children on Stanton 
Street. That permission was granted. A few nights later Huerta 
sent for me and told me that a Mr. Dubose, whose office was in the 
Federal building, had visited him and said that he wanted $5,000 or 
he would have Huerta returned to the prison at Fort Bliss. 

Mr. Kearrut. Who was Dubose? 
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Father Joyce. Dubose, I think, was chief of the civilian secret 
service in that district at that time. 

Mr. Krarruu. That secret service was under the Department of 
Justice, was it? 

Father Joyce. I think so. I told Huerta that Dubose could not 
do that, and Huerta said, “ I don’t want to be sent back to that place, 
but [ haven’t $5,000 to give him.” 

Mr. Kearrcn. You did not believe that Dubose would do such a 
thing? 

Father Joyce. No, sir. The next night Huerta sent for me again 
and said Dubose had again sent word that his price had been raised 
to $8,000, and if the money was not handed him the following day 
by 5 oclock, he would send Huerta back to the prison at Fort Bliss. 
Again I told Huerta they were just teasing him, and was surprised 
the next evening to learn that Huerta had been sent back to Fort 
Bliss. I visited him there and told one of his guards, a civilian 
secret service man, to call up Dubose and have Huerta moved back 
to his home, where his wife could give him some care, otherwise 
I would endeavor to bring up charges for extortion against Dubose. 
Huerta was immediately returned to his home. 

Some nights later his wife sent for me and said that she believed 
he was dving. She said the previous night at a late hour a man who 
spoke excellent Spanish and had whiskers, who said he was a physi- 
cian and a great admirer of Huerta, visited him, examined him, and 
told him unless he underwent an operation immediately he would 
be dead in 24 hours. He alarmed Mrs. Huerta so much that she con- 
sented with Huerta to the operation. He said he had no anes- 
thetic, and made some abdominal incisions in Huerta without ad- 
ministering any anesthetics. I went back to Fort Bliss and asked 
two medical officers, Maj. McAndrew and Dr. Norman, to come with 
me to sce Huerta. That was the night after the operation. They 
examined him and said that the operation had been unnecessary ; that 
if it had been sewed up immediately afterward, he would have lived, 
but now comphcations had set in and they gave him two days to live. 

Mr. KrarruL. How long did he live? 

Father Joyce. About three days after the operation, sir. The last 
he said was, “ Ilelp my wife to recover our properties in Mexico, and 
if she wins, remember that everything is for the poor.” The bond 
that he was under has been lost to her. 

Mr. KrarroL. What was the amount of that? 

Father Joyce. Of the $38,000 which she deposited Lee, Thoma- 
son & McGrady, a firm of attorneys in El Paso, pretended that $7.500 
of it was theirs; Tlosea Tattner, now in New York City, whom the 
banks considered a bona fide agent of the widow, secured $17,400; 
and the remainder, around $13,000, was lost in favor of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Mr. Krarrut. What became of Mrs. Iuerta? 

Father Joyce. She, with the children, is in Havana, destitute, ill. 
and broken hearted. She thinks that they have been maliciously 
. persecuted, unjustly. 

Mr. Nearrut. Do you think she is correct in that? 
Father Jorcr. Yes, sir. 
Mr. KearruL. Who do you think is responsible for it? 
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Father Joyce. As a soldier, sir, I don’t know. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did you meet John Lind in Vera Cruz? 

Father Joyce. I may have met him. I met so many there, I can 
not remember. 

Mr. Kearrou. Did you learn the opinion of people in Vera Cruz 
as to what the attitude of John Lind was toward the Catholic 
Church in Mexico? 

Father Joyce. The story was, sir, that John Lind said, “ The 
thing wrong with Mexico is the Catholic Church, and they should 
keep the Catholic schools and the Catholic churches closed for a 
generation and they will be rid of the church in Mexico.” 

Mr. Kearrouu. Did you have any conversation directly with John 
Lind, that you remember? 

Father Joyce. I have forgotten, sir. It has been a long time ago. 

Mr. Kearrut. What do you think personally about the charge 
that the Catholic Church is responsible for the ills of Mexico? 

Father Joyce. Nearly 70 years ago the Catholic Church was de- 
spoiled by Juarez in various parts of Mexico. Sisters were for- 
bidden to wear their garb in public. It was forbidden to hold 
Catholic services in the open air. It was likewise forbidden for 
priests to wear any sort of religious garb in public. The mysterious 
hatred that crucified Christ, that persecuted the martyrs in the 
arena, that same hatred followed and still follows the Catholic 
Church in Mexico. 

Mr. Kearruu. You know something about the so-called reform 
laws instituted under the rule of Juarez, do you? 

Father Joyce. No, sir; not much. 

Mr. Kearrut. What is your understanding in regard to the ex- 
tent of the political influence that has been exerted by the church 
since the time of Juarez ? ; 

Father Joyce. They have a Catholic party in Mexico, but I 
understood that it was not powerful. I don’t know much about it. 

Mr. Kearruu. Do you think that the priests and other dignitaries 
of the church in Mexico have oppressed and mistreated the Mexi- 
can peons? 

Father Joyce. I do not think so. Not to my knowledge. Rather, 
it was the one influence for good left in Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrou. Another question about those refugees. Did they 
finally escape from Mexico? 

Father Joyce. When the Americans evacuated Vera Cruz, I un- 
derstood that more than 400 of the sisters were left behind. After- 
ward I was told that Carranza and Villa’s army tried to have one 
prostitute to every four soldiers, and that many of these sisters 
were impressed as camp followers for Carranza’s army. 

Mr. Kearrct. Do you know Mother Elias, who testified yester- 
day? Did you meet her? 

ather Joyce. I don’t remember, sir. I met a good many. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was the necessity to solicit funds for the 
benefit of these people ? 

Father Joyce. To feed them and to pay their expenses on the 
ship. But the Catholic Church authorities failed to give the neces- 
sary assistance when it was most needed. Outside of $800 that 
Father Kelley sent, we received no other money, and there was no 
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fund in the Catholic Church on which we could draw to pay these 
expenses. 

Mr. KrarruL. The Catholic Church in Mexico has been reputed 
to be quite wealthy. Did they not have enough money for those 
purposes? 

Father Joyce. It was not wealthy. I had to pay out of my own 
pocket transportation for the Bishop of Sinaloa and his two elderly 
sisters. The church was poor, I understood, ever since the days of 
Juarez. Bishop Valdespino, of Aguascalientes, was destitute in 
Vera Cruz, without a cent in his pocket. The Bishop of San Luis 
Potosi, whom I assisted to Vera Cruz, got to Habana, and was 
robbed there of the few pesos in his possession. Had the Knights 


of Columbus been organized at that time, as they now are, in wel-. 


fare work, they might have succeeded in accomplishing much that 
was left undone at that time. 

Mr. Kearrut. You had your ordinary duties as chaplain to per- 
form yourself at that time 

Father Joyce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearruu. You could not devote your time exclusively to that 
work? 

Father Joyce. I did all I could, sir. We obtained rations from 
the Red Cross for many of the sisters, took up collections from the 
soldiers, and bought supplies for them. In one adobe building we 
had 30 Army cots furnished by Gen. Funston, but there were more 
refugees there than we could get cots to supply, and they had to take 
turns sleeping on the same cot. ` 

Mr. Kearrut. What were the accounts given by these refugees as 
to the desecration of churches and the use of sacred things in churches 
by the Carranza soldiers? 

Father Joyce. That Carranza at his banquet board supplied each 
guest with a chalice for a wine cup; that vestments were used as 
saddlecloths by the revolutionists; that churches were used for dance 
halls and barracks; that statues were taken down from their high 
places and nude women put there; that tabernacles were shot open 
and the sacred Hosts trampled upon; and that the furnishings of 
gold and silver and jewelry were stolen; that men were shot for no 
other reason than that they were Catholics; that it was commonly 
reported at the time that Huerta was told if he would renounce his 
Catholic faith his government would be unmolested. 

Mr. Krarrvut. When you were in Vera Cruz do you remember in 
particular a certain train coming into Vera Cruz loaded with sisters 
and what happened to the train? 

Father Joyce. Many times sisters were taken off the trains and 
never reached Vera Cruz. I remember receiving a telegram from 
the mother superior of the Good Shepherd Sisters, at St. Louis, ask- 
ing me to meet and safely conduct eight American sisters of the Good 
Shepherd Order through Vera Cruz. I met the train frequently, 
but the sisters never arrived. 

Mr. Krarron. You say these were American sisters? 

Father Joyce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KrarFUL. Citizens of the United States? 

Father Joyce. I suppose they were, sir. 

Mr. Kearrou. Were there among the refugees that went through 
Vera Cruz any Americans? 
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Father Joyce. A good many Americans, mining men, oil men. 

Mr. Kearruu. I mean among the priests and sisters? 

Father Joyce. Oh, were there many Americans? 

Mr. Kearruu. Were there any Americans? 

Father Joyce. Oh, I don’t remember, sir. 
i a ae They appeared to you to be Mexicans, as a rule, 

id the | 

Father Joyce. A good many of them spoke English. I don’t know 
what nationality they were. I suppose they were various nationali- 
ties. 

Mr. Kearrot. Is there anything that occurs to you along the line 
of my questions that have been asked that you would care to state? 

Father Joyce. No, sir. | 

Mr. Kearruu. Then I thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 3.45 p. m., the committee adjourned, to meet again 
on Saturday, May 1, 1920, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


SATURDAY, MAY 1, 1920. 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
; SUBCOMMITTEE ON Forren RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
Testimony taken at Washington, D. C., May 1, 1920, by Francis 
J. Kearful, Esq., in pursuance of an order of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. 


TESTIMONY OF FRANCIS C. KELLEY. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Mr. Kearful.) 

Mr. Kearrut. Please state your name. 

Monsignor Kerrey. Francis C. Kelley. 

Mr. Kearrou. And your place of residence? 

Monsignor Kerrey. Wilmette, Ill. 

Mr. Krarrut. Please give your office address. 

Monsignor Keiiey. One hundred and eighty North Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

Mr. KerarroL. What is your profession? 

Monsignor Krey. Clergyman and journalist. 

Mr. Krearrun. To what church do you belong? 

Monsignor Ketiery. Catholic. 

Mr. Kearron. What is your official position with the Catholic 
Church? 

Monsignor KrLLEY. President of the Catholic Church Extension 
Society of the United States of America. 

Mr. KrarruL. What title do you have? 

Monsignor KeLLEY. Prothonotary Apostolic to His Holiness. The 
common title is monsignor. 

Mr. Kearru,. What is and has been your connection with the 
Mexican situation ? 

Monsignor Keniry. My first connection with the Mexican situation 
was in relief work for the exiled clergy, who began to come out of 
Mexico a short time after the beginning of the Carranza revolution. 
I started to collect a fund for the purpose of helping these exiles, and 
succeeded in getting together about $75.000 collected from all parts 
of the United States. That money was used to clothe and feed these 
exiles, send them to their destination in the United States, and take 
out a number of the seminarians, who were studying for the priest- 
hood, from the seminaries that had been closed or destroved; and 
later for establishing a theological seminary in the United States, 
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where they might continue their education. That seminary was con- 

tinued for about three years. We staffed it by using the exiled pro- 

r who were driven out of the religious colleges and schools of 
fexico. 

Mr. Kearrcuu. Did you give the date of the beginning of these 
activities of yours? 

Monsignor KeLLEY. No; because it is a long time ago and I do not 
know the exact date. I said about the time of the beginning of the 
Carranza revolution. 

Mr. Kearruu. Very well. 

Monsignor KELLEY. About 100 of these students were received into 
the seminary, which was located at Castroville, Tex., and as a con- 
sequence about 100 hundred Mexican clergymen to-day are working 
in Mexico who have graduated from that American institution. 

I then took up the work of trying to inform the American people 
of the truth about church conditions in Mexico, and acted also in 
some matters as the representative of the exiled Mexican bishops. 
The first part of my work brought me into contact with publie men 
in an effort to have them understand that all the church in Mexico 
wanted was liberty of cons ience as it exists in the United States. 
the general feeling being that the church in Mexico wanted special 
concessions; there being also a general idea that Mexico had had a 
union of church and state. That about covers the field. 

Mr. Kearrut. What did you find to be the condition of those vou 
referred to as the refugee clergy during the Carranza revolution? 

Monsignor Keniry. Practically every one of these priests and 
religious people came into the United States quite penniless, some 
of them in rags and tatters. The archbishop of one of the greatest 
sees in America, which happened to be in Mexico. came across the 
northern «desert disguised and dressed as a peon. Some of the 
bishops came in wearing mustaches, which is a perfect disguise 
for a bishop. Some of them were in such a condition that when they | 
arrived in San Antonio their own schoolmates and college friends 
were unable to recognize them. Two archbishops who were very 
close friends were talking to one another quite a while in San 
Antonio before they knew one another, they were in such a miserable 
condition. 

In spite of the reports that these men were rich I had to go to 
a wholesale store in San Antonio, and later to a wholesale establish- 
ment in Habana, and buy clothing, complete outfits for a great 
number of them. In fact, most of the money in the beginning 
was spent for clothing. Later on we arranged so that each of the 
exiled priests would have enough money to pay his board, with a 
few dollars a month extra for his little wants, and while they were 
here they depended absolutely on the money that was given to 
them regularly from Chicago. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did you make an investigation of the reasons why 
they were exiled from Mexico, and if so, what was the result of it? 

Monsignor KrerLeY. Many of these men were driven out of Mexico 
by force. Some of them had come out voluntarily, but they had 
left Mexico, not because they wanted to leave, or in order to avoid 
persecution, but simply because they were being used to extort 
money from the people. For example, a certain archbishop—in- 
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deed, two or three archbishops— were sent from door to door, with 
soldiers beside them, to tell the people that they were going to be 
executed unless they raised a very great amount of money. When 
the revolutionary authorities beleved they had raised all they 
possibly could, they were sent out of that town and word was dis- 
patched to the next large place to look out for them. On arriving at 
that place they would be rearrested, again fined a large amount of 
money, and sent out with soldiers to collect. That was a common 
practıce, and after it had been done two or three times the arch- 
bishops decided to leave, because they did not want the poor people 
robbed out of pity for their chief pastors and to save their lives. 

Mr. Kerarrvr. What did you learn about the persecution of the 
sisters and nuns in Mexico? 

Monsignor Kerrey. There were very few nuns who came to the 
United States. I never knew the reason for that until I heard Capt. 
Joyce's testimony yesterday, though F suspected that they were scat- 
tered around Mexico. A few communities like that of the Carmelite 
Sisters. of which Mother Elias was the head, came to the United 
States and received some help from us. Two or three communities 
settled down and opened schools or other institutions in the south- 
west. The Carmelites came north, and though they were absolutely 
T Mother Elias succeeded in securing a foundation at Grand 

apids, Mich., where a house was given through the charity of the 
bishop and priests. Her community has prospered and she has now 
a number of American sisters and is opening a new house in Buffalo. 
Most of the other sisters, I understand, are teaching. 

Mr. KrarruL. What did vou learn in reference to the financial con- 
dition of the refugees who passed through Vera Cruz, and the efforts 
of Capt. Joyce to assist them? 

Monsignor Kenney. When I got word from Capt. Joyce of the 
number of priests and sisters at Vera Cruz, I started from Galveston 
to go there, to get a boat for that part of Mexico, but I received a 
telegram, I think from Capt. Joyce himself, telling me that the 
refugees were leaving and that I would probably find them in Ha- 
bana. I went to Habana and found those who came out of Yucatan, 
and who had been expelled by Gen. Salvador Alvarado, who closed, 
I understand, every hurdi in Yucatan. 

The refugees from Vera Cruz, however, went for the most part 
to the United States. I began to meet them in New Orleans on my 
return from Habana. The first one I met was the bishop of Cam- 
peche. He was penniless, and I gave him assistance right on the 
street. I met a number after that. There were over 100 of these 
refugees, if my memory serves me right, and I do not think there 
was an average of $3 apiece among them. 

P ee Kearrut. Did you learn what assistance they received in Vera 
ruz 
_ Monsignor KeLEY. At Vera Cruz Capt. Joyce interested himself 
in them. I inquired about his work there, and was informed that he 
had spent all the money he had and had gone into debt to take care 
especially of the poor nuns. I understood that the American Army 
officers gave them cots, that some of the clergy slept on the balcony 
of some public building. I also learned that Gen. Funston was par- 
ucularly kind. But everything depended upon Capt. Jovce. In 
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fact, the money which he mentioned my having contributed was 
really returning what he himself had either s ent or had borrowed. 
Although we were organized for Mexican relief at that time, we knew 
nothing about conditions at Vera Cruz until we got the telegrams 
from Capt. Joyce, and as he was the only American priest on the 
ground, it was up to him to do the best he could, which he certainly 
did. 

Mr. Kearrvi. What do you know about the vicissitudes of Mother 
Elias, who testified the other day, and as to her financial condition 
and as to those under her charge. 

Monsignor Ketiry. I met Mother Elias in Habana. She told me 
the same story that she told under oath the day before yesterday 
to this committee. She was in a Carmelite convent in Habana, where 
the sisters gave her shelter. She had one companion with her. I do 
not know if there were any others, but I do not think there were 
The sisters of her community in Mexico were scattered. She wanted 
to go back to get them. JI remember trying to dissuade her from 

making the attempt. but it was quite useless. She had no money and 
she would be arrested and expelled on sight in Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrun. Ff recognized? 

Monsignor Kerey. If recognized; yes. I did not know that she 
had actually been arrested until I heard her testimony here. It is 
true that I gave her the money to go back to get her sisters. I did 
so with some misgivings, because I feared for herself if she returned 
to Mexico, but at ‘the same time I felt it my duty to rescue the sisters 
if I could. Mother Elias was a very brave woman, and her successful 
foundations in the United States are very well deserved. 

Mr. Kearrvi. Does she or her institutions have any endowment? 

Monsignor Kerey. No endowment of any kind. 

Mr. Kearrvn. Have they any money on deposit or propérty that 
they can resort to? 

Monsignor Kretiry. No; not a cent. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did they have in Mexico? 

Monsignor Kerer. Whatever they had in Mexico, of course, was 

taken from them. Religious orders in Mexico are not supposed to 
have property. In fact, religious orders are not supposed to exist, 
so that the Carmelites can have no property in Mexico. T understand 
that Mother Elias has a house rented there for four of her sisters who 
could not stand the rigors of the northern climate and became con- 
sumptive. She sent them back to Mexico, and as a consequence of 
that and other sicknesses she is about $3, 000 i in debt. 

Mr. Kearrvn. Are you prepared to give the committee the benefit 
of your investigation and knowledge w ith reference to the basic causes 
of the troubles in Mexico? 

Monsignor Kerrey. My judgment as to the basic causes of the 
Mexican trouble will perhaps be a surprise to you. Most people 
claim that the cause of revolution in Mexico is either social or 
economic, 

It is my judgement, based on a study of Mexican history and the 
information that I have received from learned men from Mexico, 
that the seat of Mexico’s difficulty is anticlericalism, which has 
resulted in a denial to the people of liberty of conscience. There 
has been no liberty of conscience in Mexico since the constitution of 
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1857, and particularly the laws of reform. For the constitution, I 
understand Juarez was responsible; for the laws of reform, Lerdo. 

The reason that I believe anticlericalism is at the root of Mexico’s 
difficulties is because of the dissatisfaction of the people, who have 
been deprived of their religious rights. Mexico is only a democracy 
and a republic in name. The only honest election I ever heard of in 
Mexico was the one at which Francisco Madero was the successful 
candidate for the presidency, and even in that election the Catholic 
candidate for vice president was arbitrarily set aside, although he 
had received a large majority of the votes. 

Now, in a democracy religious liberty is a necessity. In a letter 
written to me by Mr. Bryan, on March 20, 1915, on the Mexican 
situation, a letter which I was told was really dictated, if not writ- 
ten, by the President himself, I find these words: 

Above and beyond all, the full flower of democracy lies religious freedom, the 
principle which the builders of our own republic made the crown of the whole 
structure. To this freedom political freedom has seemed, at many of the most 
important crises of history, to be only the handmaiden and servant. 

That is the American view. The constitution of 1857 and the laws 
of reform, diametrically opposed religious liberty, suppressing re- 
limious institutions, closing religious schools, taking away even the 
liberty of men and women to wear a religious dress, forbidding all 
religious services of every kind outside of churches. It descended to 
such pettiness that even bishops have been arrested for laying a cor- 
nerstone, and a Protestant American railroad man in Monterrey told 
me that a bishop there was arrested by Gov. Reyes for presiding at 
a Christmas tree festival for poor children which the American had 
arranged at his own expense. It appears that the bishop had worn 
his house cassock and his sectoral cross. It would take a long time 
to go into the consequences of this, but as a detail I may mention 
that it would be against the constitution of 1857 and the laws of re- 
form to hold religious services in gravevards, and therefore, uncon- 
stitutional for a clergyman of any denomination to wear any distinct 
garb, or even in his street clothes, to carry out a burial service. Of 
course, the Salvation Army would have no chance whatever for a 
street service in Mexico, if the constitution were inforced. Clergy- 
men are even barred from all public institutions, thus depriving in- 
mates of hospitals, asylums, barracks, and other such places, of the 
consolation of religion when sick or dying. Only people of wealth 
and influence could procure access to even sick for the clergy. 

Mr. Kearrcu. What is the religious sentiment of the mass of the 
people in Mexico? Is it Roman Catholic? 

onsignor KELLEY. Luis Cabrera, who is no friend of the church, 
stated himself that practically all of the people were Cathohes. 

Mr. Kearrut. In view of that fact, how do you account for the 
persecution of the church, beginning, as vou say, with the constitu- 
tion of 1857 and the so-called laws of reform ? 

Monsignor Keniry. The first reason for the persecution of the 
church in Mexico was because of the adoption, by the politicians 
of Mexico chiefly, of the principles of the French Revolution. 

That revolution had its effect in every Latin country. It was 
decidedly antireligious, and as the Catholic Church was the only 
church they knew anything about its sympathizers vented their 
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hatred on her. Then the difficulty was helped along by a misun- 
derstanding on the part, first of Juarez, and later of other upholders 
of the succeeding revolutions, as to the attitude of the people of 
the United States. They looked upon the American Republic as 
a consequence, not so much of the desire of the people for freedom 
from Great Britain, as of the ideas of the French revolution. They 
believed that the same principles were at the bottom of it. as of the 
outbreak in France. They thought that America was a Protestant 
country, and that Protestants hated Catholics. They supposed that 
anything they could do against the Catholic Church, even to the 
extent of murdering the priests and outraging the nuns, would gain 
sympathy for them in the United States. The fact that the United 
States did help Juarez seemed to confirm the so-called Liberals of 
Mexico in their error. As a matter of fact every time there has 
been an anticlerical outbreak, some people in the United States have 
always been careful to keep the rioters fed up with that idea. For 
example, a court of the Guardians of Liberty down on the Texan 
border passed a wonderful series of resolutions commending Gen. 
Villa because of what he had done in the way of torturing priests 
and nuns. Later on the general justified their confidence in him 
by invading the United States and proceeding to enlarge on his 
assassinations so as to include American soldiers. 

Mr. Krarru,. What motive, if you know, politically or histori- 
cally was behind the hatred that you speak of against the church 
on the part of politicians in Mexico? 

Monsignor Kerey. I am glad that you said “ politicians.” The 
por of Mexico do not hate the church. They love the church. 

he Mexican people attend church as well as any people in the world. 
They are a pious people. The church has existed since 1857 on their 
charity and their little offerings. The church has practically had 
no real donations, never made a drive for millions of dollars. The 
church has existed in reality on the pennies of the poor. When we 
opened schools they were always too small. That certainly proves 
that the people of Mexico do not hate the church, but the politicians 
do, simply because from the beginning the church has stood out 
against looting and murder and such like. The politician fears the 
church. He wants to make a living through politics. He can not 
keep himself in power by constitutional means, because elections 
are a joke. He intends to appeal to arms and stir up revolution. 
The power that could destroy him is the power of the church, if the 
church descended to his kind of tactics; so he fears the church as 
the one thing that is stronger than himself, if she exerted her power 
in ways she abhors. 

Mr. Krarru.. Do you believe that if the church in Mexico were 
left unhampered to pursue its course under a democratic consti 
tution, that the result would be beneficial to the people and demo- 
cratic government ? 

Monsignor Keniry. I certainly do. I believe that if Mexico had 
religious liberty as it exists here, and honest and fair elections, 
Mexico’s troubles would be at an end, and the soldier politician 
would be out of a job. 

Mr. Kearrun. Do you think that would result in a union of church 
and state, so that the church would be in control of the state? 
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Monsignor Ketter. No; because the church does not ask for such 
a union. Leaving principles and theories aside, practically, unions 
of church and state have not frequently been successful, except for 
the state. They seem to work out in the same general way, putting 
affairs of the church under the control of the state, and thereby 
injuring the church. I have spoken to all, or practically all, of the 
exiled bishops of Mexico, and I have asked every one what he thought 
would be the result of the adoption by Mexico of religious liberty 
as it exists here. Without exception they said that the idea was so 
Be an they could not even Wope for it. It was too much to 

ope for. 

r. Kearrut. We have often heard in this country that the trouble 
with Mexico was it has been priest-ridden. What can you say in 
reference to that? 

Monsignor Kerrey. The best answer to the charge that Mexico 
is priest-ridden is to give the figures. Some of them were given 
by Navarro y Noriega, published in the Buletin de la Sociedad 
Mexicana de Cenia v Estadistica, 2a Edoca, volume 1, pages 
290-291. He places the number of clergy in Mexico in 1810 as 7,341. 
Of that number 3,112 belonged to orders devoted to teaching, hos- 
pital, and other public service. There were 2,098 sisters, most of 
them teachers. The Mexican population in 1810 was 6,122,354. The 
proportion of the clergy to the population was then 1 to 834. 

Now, in 1917, according to the account of the United States Census 
Bureau, the number of Catholic clergymen in the United States was 
20,287, and the Catholic population was 15,742,262, a proportion of 
clergy to population of 1 to 776. But in the whole United States 
in 1917 there were 191,722 clergymen of all denominations, and 
42,044,374 church members. So that in the United States in 1917 
there was a clergyman to every 219 church members, while in Mexico 
in 1810 there was only one clergyman to 834 of the entire population. 
If you consider only the clergy of the United States other than 
Catholic, the proportion is one clergyman to every 153 church mem- 
bers, and in some of the non-Catholic bodies the clergy are as 
numerous as 1 to 35. Of course, these latter are very small 
denominations. 

Mr. Kearruu. Have you later figures for Mexico than 1810? 

Monsignor Kerrey. I have used 1810 because I think that year 
saw the largest number of clergy in Mexico. It has diminished since 
that time. The clergy were relatively more numerous then than at 
any other period. The number has now declined to about 5,000, 
which gives a relative proportion to population of one priest to every 
3,000 people in Mexico. That is my answer to your question. 

Mr. Kearrut. We have also sometimes heard of the inordinate 
wealth of the church in Mexico. What about that? 

Monsignor KeLLEY. I saw no evidence of wealth in those priests 
who came here, and I have had considerable to do with what busi- 
ness some of the Mexican bishops had in the United States since their 
return. Although I am not authorized to speak about their busi- 
ness affairs, nevertheless, I feel that it is only a matter of justice 
to them to say, that the church of Mexico has practically no endow- 
ment and no wealth. When charges were made that the church in 
Mexico was wealthy, these charges usually hark back to Spanish 
times. 

4766—20—voL 2 ——55 
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I have here in my hand part of the manuscript of an unpublished 
book by Mr. Eber Cole Byam, who happens to be a non-Catholic and 
a Free Mason. Mr. Byam has made a study of the religious question 
in Mexico, and will shortly publish his book on that subject. I 
would like to read a few things on that point in reference to r 
times into the record: 


The main sources of church income were the tithes, interest from invested 
funds, and rentals from productive real estate. The productive real estate 
consisted of rented city properties and farms, and the funds were “ laid out,” 
as Humboldt says, “on farms of small cultivators.” He further says: (1822 
edition, vol. 3, p. 102) “ These capitals are usefully directed and increase the 
productive power of the national labor.” These loans drew 5 per cent and so 
long as the interest was paid there was no concern about the principal. 

Dr. Mora, an apostate priest, who sought the confiscation of all the church 
property, says of this wealth (Mexico y sus Revoluciones, vol. 1, p. 121) that 
it formed a character of loan bank which contributed greatly to the develop- 
ment of agriculture and the prosperity of the country. 

Ramos Arizpe, a radical, a York Rite Mason, and Secretary of State for 
Victoria, made a report to the Mexican Congress in 1826 in which he said of the 
clergy and these funds: “ Limited in numbers, select in origin, and most mod- 
erate in the acquisition of large country estates, without compare they devoted 
the greater part of the riches that piety had placed in their hands to the pur- 
pose, and in a manner, of public benefit for the encouragement of agriculture, 
commerce, and every industry.” (Boletin, etc., la Epoca, vol. 1, p. 187.) 

Another writer, José Guadalupe Romero (Boletin, etc., 2a Epoca, vot. 3, p. 
556), says. in 1860, regarding the church, the clergy, and the funds handled by 
them: “They formed a perennial loan bank for agriculture and commerce. 
There has not been in the Republic a laborer or worried capitalist who has 
not remedied his needs or increased his business with the capitals of the church 
lonned at so moderate a charge that, while these funds existed, the loan sharks 
were unable to effect a rise in the rate of interest.” 

Matias Romero tells us that “ The wealth of the church was loaned out at a 
moderate rate of interes * * *, and to its credit be it said was not at all 
usurious, exacting only a fair rate of interest, and being hardly ever oppressive 
in dealing with delinquent debtors.” (Mexico and the United States, p. 93.) 

And this is what Juan A. Mateos had to say: 

“In the days of the old régime, when the clergy possessed a great number 
of city and country properties. year after year went by without the shameful 
evictions to which so many poor families are the victims to-day. The sordid 
avarice of the landlords of to-day has no compassion in contrast to the clergy 
who, animated by a spirit truly Christian, overlooked and excused. The church 
loaned its capital at a low rate of interest, 4 per cent, 5 per cent, or at 6 per 
cent. which was called the legal rate, a rate unknown to-day. Very rarely was a 
foreclosure notice published against a property pledged for a loan from these 
funds. For this reason I proposed, at the time of their confiscation, that a 
bank for the poor be established from the millions of the clergy. but my voice 
was drowned in the midst of the tumult of passions of the revolution, Because 
of this, the selfish interests and exactions of to-day have left homeless the 
many families who formerly enjoyed the tolerance and charity of the clergy.” 
(From a speech by Juan A. Mateos in the Mexican Chamber of Deputies on the 
20th of October, 1893.) 

The invested funds of the church amounted, in 1804. to $44,500,000 and con- 
sisted of what were known as “ capellanias ” and “obras pias.” The capel- 
lanias were chaplaincies supported by donations amounting on the avernge to 
about §8.000 each and returning $150 yearly in interest. (Mora. Mex. y sus 
Rev. vol. 1, p. 121.) The chaplain benefited thereby was usually employed by 
some institution or by some wealthy family, which thus found a place for some 
poor relation who, in many cases, acted as tufor to the children of the family. 
On the death of the beneficiary the fund often passed to some pious work or 
obra pia. The obra pia was a fund that accomplished any good purpose other 
than the support of a chaplain, 

From these funds a large number of pupils were supported in boarding 
schools, where the cost averaged about $100 per vear. In other words, a great 
many of these funds were in reality scholarship foundations, 
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The funds were therefore trust funds administered by the clery as trustees 
in conformity to the wishes of the donors who had placed them in their hands 
to be used for specific purposes, mostly educational and charitable. 

Taking Mr. Byan’s figures, the wealth of the church at that time 
was about $44,500,000. 

Mr. Kearrun. At what time? 

Monsignor Kerey. That was about the time of the first or par- 
tial confiscation, in 1804. The confiscation by Juarez deprived the 
people of their loan banks. Our own Federal farm loan arrange- 
ment is an attempt by our Government to give to the United States 
what the church gave to Mexico without cost. Here in the United 
States we have come to the very thing that the Mexican clergy gave 
the people long years ago. The confiscation of that money gave 
the loan sharks an opportunity in Mexico. So they proceeded to 
gouge the natives, and that practically caused the economic ruin of 
the country. 

It has been ascerted by biased writers that the clergy of Mexico 
exacted great fees. I again quote from Mr. Byan: 

The fees which the clergy generally were permitted to receive for marriages, 
baptisms, burials, and masses were fixed, and those accepting anything in 
excess Of the sums allowed were fined double the sum accepted, These fees 
varied with the pomp of the ceremony desired, nothing for the simple cere- 
monies for the poor, and graded to suit the purses of the well-to-do. The fees 
also varied with the diocese. In that part of Mexico one peso was allowed 
for baptism. Marriages performed in the parish church occasioned no fees 
Whatever. If the priest performed the service elsewhere he was permitted to 
accept 4 pesos. For burials no fees were accepted unless accompanied by 
cremonies requiring extra services. The Indians paid no fees for any of these 
services unless extra ceremonies were desired, and then the fees were ex- 
pressly stated to be the half of those accepted from the Spaniards. 

In addition to the foregoing the laws of the Mexican Church expressly pro- 
hibit exacting any fee whatever from the Indians for any religious service.” 

Dr. Mora was, as I have already pointed out, one of the enemies 
of the church. In 1833 Dr. Mora estimated the wealth of the church 
at as high as $179,163,754, but he figured it out in a very peculiar 
way. From his own works we find out his method. He stated that 
the amount of the tithes collected in 1829 was $2,341,152. He multi- 
plies that by 20 and charges the product to the church as capital, 
capital which, of course, never existed. Then he assumes that every 
parish priest collected $600 a year in fees, and charges that to an 
income account. He multiplies the grand total by 20 and charges 
that up to the church as capital. Then he submits the alms re- 
ceived to the same process, and so on down the line, which certainly 
is an original way of finding out what an institution is worth. 
Imagine the figures for the United States with the small incomes of 
over 100.000 clergies is figured into capital by the Mora method. 

Divesting Mora’s tabulation of its fictitious values we have left 
less than $100,000,000 for all properties, both productive and unpro- 
ductive. According to Mora, the unproductive properties amounted 
to some $50,000,000. Mora gives the church income as $7,465,593. 
Divesting his figure of its fictitious values, we have a remainder of 
$4,782,153. Nearly half of this was the tithing. When the various 
educational and other beneficient enterprises are considered it will be 
seen that the Mexican clergy accomplished remarkable results with 
the money available. 
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Mr. KrarruL. What became of the actual property that was con- 
fiscated ? 

Monsignor KeLLeEY. In 1866, when the confiscation was practic- 
ally complete, the State recorded the receipt of property worth 
#62,365,516.41. Instead of establishing loan banks with that prop- 
erty, as had been suggested by Mateos, the “patriots” were permitted 
to browse in the green fields and pastures new. One great “ patriot ” 
bought 50 houses in Mexico City worth $525,528 for $1,832.42 in 
cash, and Government due bills which had cost him $40,077.90. That 
was the foundation of one of the largest fortunes in Mexico. 
The only reason why I do not mention the name of that family is 
because it has become so distinguished in Mexico, and there is no 
particular reason for selecting one family when so many of the 
members of the liberal party received fortunes through the same 
dubious means. 

The buildings of public benefit, such as schools, colleges, acade- 
mies, and such like, were turned into city halls, court houses, bar- 
racks, stables, and jails. All the property of the church confiscated 
in France within this generation produced nothing but a couple of 
million of francs, with some prison sentences for those who handled 
the confiscation. The same statement applies in Mexico. 

Mr. KrarruL. Except as to the prison sentences? 

Monsignor Kerrey. Except as to the prison sentences. 

Mr. Krarrun. Do you desire to make a statement contrasting the 
present wealth of the church in Mexico with similar institutions in 
this country ? 

Monsignor Kerrey. I would like to do that. I have some figures 
here that are very interesting, but when I select one Protestant de- 
nomination in America for the comparison I did not mean to be 
at all discourteous. I had to take one poe Protestant re- 
ligious denomination, and I selected the Baptist because I happen 
to have the figures from their yearbook for 1916; and the church 
wealth in Mexico can best be appreciated by eae it with 
that of a religious body in the United States which has approxi- 
mately the same number of adherents. That happens to be the Bap- 
tist. I take the figures from the yearbook mentioned. 

Baptist adherents in 1916 were 6,107,686 in number, which closely 
approximates the estimated population of Mexico in 1810, which 
was 6,1228354. I again call your attention to the fact that I am 
taking the year 1810 because at that time the clergy were most 
numerous in Mexico. The Baptists in 1916, according to the fig- 
ures given, had 6.107.686 adherents in the United States; Mexico, 
in 1810, had a population of 6,122,354. Baptist churches, 1916, in 
the United States, 51.248; Catholic churches in Mexico, taking the 
figures in 1889—which were the only figures that I could get, but 
when the population was still greater than in 1810—10,112. Bap- 
tist ministers in 1916, 36,926: Mexican priests in 1810, 7,341. In- 
vested funds and productive Baptist property of the United States 
in 1916, $98.453,844; for Mexico I have had to take the figures of 
1804, six years before 1810, which are $72,873,473, and include sev- 
eral millions of unproductive properties. the population about the 
same. The annual income of the Baptist Church of the United States 
in 1916, probably including everything, was $43,055,067; Mexico, 
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in 1810, $7,692,807. Church values, Baptists, $173,705,800; Mexico, 
$30,031,894. The Baptist income, it should be noted, is largely 
through contributions, which takes the place of the Mexican tithes, 
which are voluntary donations. 

Now, it must be remembered that Baptist properties and income 
accumulated as a result of a little more than 100 years of work. 
In 1812 there were only 173,072 Baptists in the United States. Even 
in 1906 the figures are only a little more than half the figures for 
1916. The church in Mexico was a going and prosperous concern 
when Roger Williams fled to the wilderness, and it took nearly 300 
years to accumulate its property. 

The exact figures to-day are not available, but in round num- 
bers they will closely approximate the following: Clergymen, Bap- 
tist, in the United States, 50,000; Mexican, 5,000. Baptist churches, 
60,000; Mexican, 10,000. Baptist income, $50,000,000; Mexican, 
very small. Baptist clergymen are relatively 20 times as numerous 
asthe Mexican. Baptist churches belong to the Baptists. In Mexico 
the churches belong to the Government; and as for income, the 
Mexican clergy are living to-day on the charity of their friends 
and relatives, for the people have been bled white. 

Mr. Kearrvun. Docs that mean the people have been bled white 
by the church? 

Monsignor Kerey. No: the people have been bled white by revo- 
lutions, for the revolutionists live on the people. 

Mr. Kearruu. The same revolutionists that have driven the priests 
and nuns out of Mexico and desecrated the churches? 

Monsignor Kerrey. The same revolutionists; and the end is not 
yet. 

I would like also to call vour attention to this fact, that in all 
these charges about the practices of the church in Mexico, the church 
never dreamed of possessing the power to make a drive for over 
$300,000,000, which the Protestant churches of the United States 
are making right at this time. The amount of money asked by the ' 
Protestant churches of the United States from the State of New 
York alone in this drive would be considered fabulous wealth for 
a period of 10 years for the church in Mexico. 

Again, I would like to call your attention to the fact that the en- 
dowment of a single American church, Trinity in New York, if the 
stories I hear about the wealth of that church are true, would almost, 
if not quite, surpass the entire assessed valuation of the confiscated 
church property in Mexico. The University of Chicago (Baptist) 
Is said to have received over half that sum from one man alone. 

It has been held by some that the possession of even 462,000,000 
endowment and other values of the entire church in Mexico with her 
hospitals and educational work was a menace to the country. If that 
is the case, what about the wealth of so many Americans who indi- 
vidually are worth more than $62,000,000%2 And what about the 
Rockefeller, Sage, and Carnegie funds—far more heavily endowed 
than the church in Mexico—and which are not only chartered insti- 
tutions under our laws, but very generally considered as most bene- 
ficial institutions? Yet the people who look with favor on these in- 
stitutions often thoughtlessly take their cue from revolutionists in 

exico and condemn the Catholic church for what little endowment 


she had. 
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Mr. Kearruu. Mr. John Lind, in his testimony the other day, de- 
nied that he had ever attributed the ills of Mexico to the influence 
of the Catholic church, but stated that he had become convinced that 
the church had not done as much as it ought to have done in the posi- 
tion it occupied toward the education of the people. What can you 
say about the educational work of the Catholic church in Mexico? 

Monsignor Kerey. It must be remembered that the educational 
question in Mexico at the beginning, and for a good many years 
after, was purely an Indian question. The church had to’ take 
savages and civilize them through religion and education. In order 
to do that, the church often had to fight the officials of the State who 
did not think the Indians should be educated. It is said there was 
once a discussion in Mexico as to whether or not an Indian had a 
soul. If such a discussion ever took place, it was because church- 
men had to rebuke such ideas on the part of those who did not care 
to have the Indians educated. From the beginning the missionaries 
of the church insisted upon instruction going with Teligion. and they 
were successful. The first university on this continent, it must be 
remembered, was established in Mexico, and there were schools of 
higher education, as well as professional schools in Mexico, before 
Harvard was born. The most beautiful architecture on the American 
Continent is still in Mexico. Mexico was far in advance in the early 
days of her northern neighbor, which is our country to-day. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Wa as that due to the work and influence of the 
church ? 

Monsignor Kerrey. Absolutely due to the work and influence of 
the church. The educators in Mexico were the priests. It is per- 
fectly true that they did not teach many branches in the little Indian 
mission schools, but schools were attached to every mission. They 

taught reading, writing, singing, religion, and politeness, and if they 
have lost all the rest, ‘they ‘have kept at least the religion and the 
politeness. That was all work done for Indians. It was a work 
of devotion that meant many sacrifices. It was a work endowed only 
by the flesh and blood of the missionaries and teachers. These went 
out to the Indians, whether there was money to help cai or not. In 
our own northern colonies little attention was paid to converting the 
Indians to Christianity, none at all in the beginning. Practically 
nothing was done in the early days of the colonies. But when we did 
get going here, a good deal of money was spent on our Indians. If 
Mexica had spent in the same proportion as the United States, it 
would require $400,000.000 a vear, and out of that $90,000,000 would 
have to go for schools. In other words, Mexico would be required to 
spend a sum greater than all its revenue, municipal, State. and 
national, for the Indian in Mexico forms a very large majority of 
the population. The colonial authorities in Mexico never collected 
more than $20,000,000 a year, and if I mistake not, Mr. Carranza is 
not collecting half of $400,000,000 a year. As to the method of the 
educational work, I should like to quote from Mr. Byam: 

Regarding the labors of the missionaries, Garcia Teazbaleeta, in his bio- 
graphical notice on Friar Gante, has this to say: ‘ The task was tremendously 
difficult because the means were entirely disproportionate to the ends. They 
were confronted not with the education of the children as they arrived suc- 


cessively at the proper age, as in our day, but with an entire and numerous 
generation, big and little, men and women, who all at once were in urgent need 
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of religious and civil instruction from the very foundations, and without 
knowing even the language of their masters. The friars were few, and realiz- 
ing that if thev attempted everything they would accomplish nothing, they de- 
cided to divide their time between the conversion of the adults and the educa- 
tion of the children. Endeavoring thus to take care of the emergency, leading 
the adults from their errors, and giving the children, who were docile and not 
yet imbued with the old beliefs, the new religion with their education. They 
counted, moreover, that once the little ones were instructed in the faith they 
would serve to bring in their elders, and they were not deceived in their hopes. 


That shows somewhat of the difficulties the early missionary edu- 
cators had to face. The same authority, speaking of methods, says: 


The schools were generally low halls with dormitories and other rooms 
adjoining. There were schools in all the principal convents, and so large that 
some of the held 800 to 1,000 pupils. The most famous of all was that of 
Mexico, founded by Friar Pedro de Gante. As customary it was behind the con- 
vent church extending toward the north. $ * * In this school there were 
soon gathered a thousand Indians. In the morning they were given lessons in 
reading, writing, and singing, and in the afternoon were given religious instruc- 
upi * k * + e . œk * 

The friars were thus the discoverers of the fact that the only way to obtain 
satisfactory results in the education of the Indians was to catch them very 
young and place them in boarding schools where they would be out of contact 
with their parents. Otherwise they form attachments for their old home life 
that are impossible to break, and when their education is finished they return 
to the ways of their fathers and all the work is wasted. Even some of those 
who had been in boarding schools relapsed and returned to the tepee. 


We have had the same trouble, by the way, in the education of our 
Indians. 

Moffett, in referring to the Winnebagoes of Wisconsin, says: 

The Winnebagoes of Wisconsin are a backward people. They have been 
given homesteads of 40 acres for each male adult, but few of them live on their 


allotments. The children who attend the school do not usually finish the course, | 
and upon returning to their people lapse back into many of the old ways. 


The friars had to face that trouble with their Indians, too. Now, 
as to the result of all this, quoting again: : : 


An eloquent witness to the educational labors of the clergy and the happy 
results therefrom is one Geronimo Lopez, who appears to have been a person of 
some importance and who wrote, in October, 1541, to the King, apparently at 
his command, about affairs in Mexico. (Coleccion de Documentos para la His- 
torin de Mexico, vol. 2, p. 148.) Lopez was opposed to educating the Indians 
and takes occasion to complain bitterly of the efforts of the friars to do this. 
He declares that the friars have taught large numbers of them to read and 
write and that they are such excellent penmen that “it is a marvel to see them ” 
and that “there are so many and such good scrivners” that he can not count 
them. Again, he charges that the friars have taught the Indians Latin so 
well that they speak it like another Cicero, “and every day the number 
grows.” 


As to the law for the education of the Indians, the laws of the 
Indies (Recopilacion de Indias, Lib. VI, Tit. I, Ley XVIII) states 
that “where possible schools must be established to teach them to 
read and write Spanish and at no cost to them.” 

On the 7th of June, 1550, the King wrote a letter to the provincial 
of the Dominicans charging him to see that the Indians were taught 
the Spanish language. (El Clero de Mexico Durante la Dominiacion 
Espanola, Genaro Garcia, p. 106.) 

he church law also ates account of schools by declaring that 
every curate must “ procure with all diligence ” the establishment of 
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schools in their towns where the children may be taught to read and 


write Spanish. 
$ + * 


k k k s 

Humboldt visited the city of Mexico in 1803 and of it he says: 
(Political Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain, New York, 1811, 
p. 159) “ No city of the new continent, without even excepting those 
of the United States, can display such great and solid scientific 
establishments as the capital of Mexico.” 

Joel Poinsett was sent to Mexico as a special agent by President 
Monroe in 1822. Poinsett was an ardent partisan of the radicals who 
were trying to overthrow Iturbide. He was also a bitter enemy of 
the church and the Spaniard. He remarks that most of the people 
in the cities can read and write and that he frequently remarked men 
clothed in the garb of extreme poverty reading the gazettes in the 
streets. (Poinsett, Notes on Mexico, London, 1825. p. 122.) He was 
there only a few months, which he spent mostly in the City of 
Mexico. In his journey to and from the coast he had occasion to 
observe the peasantry. whom he says (Op. cit., p. 266), are “a kind 
and amiable people possessing the utmost good nature and great 
natural politeness. They are, I think, a virtuous and an orderly 
people. attentive to all the ceremonies of their religion and observant 
of their moral duties. Thefts are so uncommon among them that 
our baggage was generally left under a shed; and assassirrations are 
extremely rare, and when they do occur may always be traced to 
drunkenness.” 

He observes the effects of the then recent revolution, and says 
(Op. cit.. p. 240): * * * the mines have been destroyed, vil- 
lages and farms have been burnt, whole districts laid waste, and the 
resources of the country utterly exhausted.” 

After such destruction it is not surprising that he should find 
(Op. cit., p. 173) that— : 


“The habitations of the people on the roadside are miserable indeed. The 
walls are of stone, piled up loosely, like the fences. and not much higher: and 
the roof is a wooden shed, and sometimes ornamented by ranges of pumpkins. 

Poinsett is caustic in his criticism of the church and clergy. It 
was among the middle-class Mexicans that the revolutionaries came. 
and with them he foregathered. He savs that they are “ exempt ” 
from the influences of the clergy, but “ unfortunately. too many, 
who were educated in the forms of the Catholic Church, have emanci- 
pated themselves from its superstitions only to become skeptical 
and infidels.” (Op. cit., p. 164). 

This judgment of Poinsett is echoed by a later observer, R. A. 
Wilson, who visited Mexico in 1853. In speaking of the same class 
he says that they turn “to infidelity and socialism.” 

Coming down to more recent times, I quote further as follows: 

Justo Sierra was the minister for education under Diaz. He was a radical 
and an atheist. He was a bitter enemy of the clergy and sought to produce 
in the normal schools a body of teachers that would spread his radicalism and 
atheism among the youth of Mexico, This is what he has to say of education 
in Mexico (Mexico—Its Social Revolution) : 

“Educational work was begun in Mexico by Juan de Tecto, Juan de Aora, 
Juan de San Migual, and Pedro de Gante; followed by the 12 Franciscans who 
formed the Mexican apostolate. They established schools for the natives, both 
children and adults. The common people as well as the more important natives, 
were cared for, and the children of the chiefs were taken care of in boarding 
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schools. The missionary teachers secured the passage of laws compelling attend- 
ance at school. 

In 1522 Pedro de Gante founded a school in Texcoco for poor Indians, and 
later that of St. Francis in Mexico City, which grew to number 1,000 pupils. 
(Op. cit., vol. 2, p. 478.) Bishop Zumarraga founded in the villages schools for 
girls like that of Texcoco. In 1536 he created near the convent of the Francis- 
cans at Tlaltelolco, the famous College of the Holy Cross, where religion, writ- 
ing, reading, Latin, and rhetoric were taught. (Op. cit., p. 479.) 


Other institutions founded were: 


College of San Nicolas at Patzcuaro by Bishop Vasco de Quiroga, College of 
San Miguel at Guarangareo by Friar Juan de San Migual. The Jesuits estab- 
lished colleges at Valladolid (Morelia), Patzcuaro, Tepotzotlan, Huisquilucan, 
and numerous missions in the north and east. In Mexico City they opened a 
school for natives called San Gregorio, which remained until closed in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. - 

In addition to the schools named, there were a considerable number of private 
schools. Many children were prepared for college in their homes. The Fran- 
ciscans devoted themselves mostly to primary education. The secondary schools 
were shared equally by the Jesuits and the Augustinians. (Op. cit., p. 483.) 
The Augustinians founded a college in Tiripitio in 1540, removed later to Ato- 
tonileo; also St. John’s College, founded in 1575, whieh depended on alms for 
support. This college was founded by Father Alonzo de la Cruz, who “ bought 
the grounds, directed the building, formed the constitutions, deposited in the 
college 60 chests of books brought from Spain. He also set up there a collection 
of globes, maps, and scientific instruments.”  (Ibid.) 


The Jesuits arrived in 1572, September 28, and at once started a 
school for natives. The venerable Jesuit, Pedro Sanchez, caused 
Dr. Francisco Rodriguez de Santos to found, on November 10, 1573, 
the Colegio Mayor de Santa Maria de todos Santos in his own house, 
where pupils were boarded and housed. Closed in 1843. Also to 
F. Sanchez is due the College of SS. Peter and Paul, January 10, 
1573. Later, three, San Miguel, San Bernardo, and San Gregorio, 
in 1575-1576. A second college of SS. Peter and Paul in 1576; 
Espiritu Santo. in Morelia, in 1587; also colleges in Yucatan, Zaca- 
tecas, Caxaca, Vera Cruz, and Guadalajara. (Op. cit., p. 484.) 


When the Jesuits were banished in 1767 several colleges were closed. (Tbid.) 
The Jesuits numbered 528, and their departure struck a severe blow to education 
in Mexico. 


Sierra goes on to say: 


The laws of December 12 and 14, 1872, completed the confiscation of the 
endowment funds which had been created to support the educational institu- 
tions of the Republic. The great private foundations, which had aceumutated 
through three centuries, were thus swept away, and no others were created to 
replace them. The wealthy Spaniards had been one of the greatest sources of 
those endowment funds; and as the Spaniards were expelled in 1828, that fount 
was definitely closed. The attacks upon wealth. and particularly upon the 
clergy, completed the work of preventing any further donations for the support 
of educational institutions; and as the Government itself was penniless, the 
result is obvious. (Op. cit.. p. 538.) 

During the revolution chaos that prevailed with growing intensity, from 
1810 until almost 1880, there was little opportunity for the extension of edu- 
cational facilities or works of public benefit. The church was under constant 
attack and by the time Diaz had established a character of order it had been 
robbed of every dollar and every piece of property. In fact, the educational, 
financial, and benevolent institutions of the country, built during 300 years, 
were reduced to utter ruin. 


I would like also to put into this statement, that in later years, under 
the constitution and laws of reform, Catholics have been obliged to 
be very reticent regarding the number of schools they had in Mexico. 
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-= For example, officially in Puebla it was reported, at the primary ed- 
ucational congress in 1911, that the clergy had 24 schools in that 
State. In the United States, however, it was not so necessary to 
allow people to do guesswork, and the number was given as 300. 
The same report gives 69 as the number of schools directed by Cath- 
olics in Michoacan. However, in the United States it was known 
that there were 270. The archdiocese of Mexico had over 230 schools 
with about 50,000 pupils, and there were a number of private schools 
conducted independently by the clergy. 

In addition there was a large number of private schools conducted 
by Catholic citizens employing lay teachers. 

In the absence of exact data only round numbers can be given 
for the whole country. There were several thousand schools caring 
for upwards of 300,000 pupils. That this number is not an exag- 
geration is evident by the complaints of some of the revolutionary 
pamphleteers, who urged the large number of Catholic schools as 
one of the pretexts for revolution. 

The oppressive effect of the anti-Catholic laws was particularly 
apparent in the case of the professional schools. Civil engineers or 
doctors educated in Catholic colleges were barred practically from 
practicing their professions by reason of the numerous and exasper- 
ating difficulties placed in their way merely because they were Cath- 
olics. The purpose and effect of these hampering regulations was 
to force students into the government schools where an active propa- 
ganda was carried on against religion. 

I want to emphasize the fact that all the work that was done 
since 1857 was done in spite of an adverse law. I want to put it 
in the record without having had the question asked, because I 
want it known that what the church did since 1857 for education 
it had to do by stealth and at its own risk. That covers the educa- 
tional feature. , 

Mr. KerarFoL. Is it the result of your investigation that whatever 
educational work has been accomplished in Mexico prior to the con- 
fiscation of church and school property was done by the Catholic 
Church? 

Monsignor Ketiey. Prior to the confiscation the amount of edu- 
cational work done outside of the church and its influence, I think, 
was practically nil. 

Mr. Kearrun. And since that time your answer to the criticism 
of John Lind is that the church could not, under the law, do even 
what it has done in the way of education ? 

Monsignor KeniEy. My answer is that I have been told time and 
time again of Catholic schools that were selected for raiding, bv the 
State authorities, because complaints had been lodged with Presi- 
dent Diaz against them, the complaints being simply Catholic re- 
ligious communities were in existence and teaching. President 
Diaz knew that these schools were necessary for the people. He 
ordered the raids in accordance with the Jaw, but somehow, in most 
cases, advance information was received and there was nobody in 
the school building when the officials arrived. 

Mr. Lind charges that we have not done enough to promote popular 
education in Mexico. Tt was under these conditions that we have 
worked since 1857, robbed of our endowments, robbed of our build- 
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ings, so that everything that we have done was contrary to the law. 
And yet we have produced, purely through Catholic education in 
Mexico, an Indian race that we do not hesitate to compare with our 
own Indian races in America. This country has spent millions of 
dollars in schools and colleges for the North American Indians. I 
can not remember the name of one single North American Indian 
who has come to the front in any line of endeavor, except as a mili- 
tary leader, such as Sitting Bull. But the blood of the Mexican 
Indian is in probably 85 per cent of the Mexican people, and they 
have produced a governmental genius like Diaz, soldiers like Mejia, 
surgeons like Urrutia, philosophers like Bishop Mungia, scientists 
like Carrillo y Ancona, theologians like Alarcon, poets like Altami- 
rano, soliton savants like Estagnol, journalistic lights like Sanchez 
Santos, artists like Panduro and Velazques, and lawyers like Jose 
Verea. In every walk of life, in every profession or trade, in educa- 
tion, science, art, statesmanship, the Mexican Indian has had his 
place, while his teachers are charged with having neglected him. 
Mr. Kearrut. Have you anything to say about the relationship 


` of the church and state in Mexico from a historical viewpoint? 


Monsignor Ketiry. The only union of church and state in Mexico 
was during Spanish times, with a loose bond for a few years after. 
From my reading of the history of Mexico, I judge that, while the 
union in many cases helped the missionaries, and while under some 
governors it worked well and for the benefit of the people, in general 
it only enabled colonial officials to retard the work of the church. 
As I have stated already, the church in Mexico is not asking for a 
union of church and state, and in my judgment, the bishops of 
Mexico would run very far away from any such thing, if they feared 
that it might be offered. What they want is religious liberty, and 
let it go at that: not religious liberty for themselves alone, but 
religious liberty for all, just as it exists in the United States of 
America. 

Mr. Kearruu. Mr. Lind, in his testimony, mentions the Catholic 
party in Mexico as a political influence. What do you know about 
that Catholic party? 

Monsignor Kerrey. The Catholic party was founded shortly 
before Madero took office, as a conservative party, to try by consti- 
tutional means to do away with the irreligious clauses of the consti- 
tution of 1857 and the laws of reform. In other words, the Catholic 
party was trying to bring about in Mexico that same religious 
liberty that we have here. 

Mr. Kearruu. And that Mr. Byam wrote about? 

Monsignor Ketiry. And that Mr. Byam wrote about. In all 
other respects the Catholic party was simply a conservative party. 
{t was a departure in Mexico from the ordinary to have a party 
which intended to appeal to the people at the polls, and to rely upon 
its streneth with the people to secure the adoption of its policies. 
Naturally, the leaders went to see Madero. Thev told him what they 
intended to do, and get his opinion. Madero praised them, welcomed 
the party as one of the first fruits of his own policies, and told the 
leaders to go ahead, which they did. No one knows the actual result 
of the election, because while the voting was honest, nevertheless the 
count was a different matter. It is generally supposed that the Cath- 
olic party won the election, but it was assigned only a small number 
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of seats, because Madero’s brother immediately started a group called 
La Porra, which was formed to shout the Catholics down. The con- 
servatives took the name “ Catholic ” so that, when they went before 
the people, all would know that that was the body trying to do away 
with religious disability. The church had nothing whatever to do 
with it officially. It was a movement among Catholic citizens, and I 
should say that if, in any republic of the world, the same oppressive 
laws were made against Protestants that were made against all re- 
ligions,in Mexico, there would be no question but that a Protestant 
party would be organized. 

Mr. Krarrun. Have you read the testimony given by John Lind 
the other day? 

Monsignor Keniry. Yes, sir; I read Mr. Lind’s testimony ves- 
terday. 

Mr. Kearrun.. Have vou noticed any statements made by him that 
vou would like to answer? 

Monsignor Kriiry. There are a few statements that I would lke 
to refer to in a short way. 

Mr. Lind stated: “ Outside of the towns there was not a school- 
house to be found in Mexico at that time.” Now, I don’t know 
whether Mr. Lind is referring to the time when he himself was in 
Mexico, or whether he is referring to the time when the Catholic 
church was supposed to be in control of education in Mexico. I pre- 
sume the latter, because Mr. Lind says, “ The policy of the church 
has not been to foster popular education of the masses.” Now, if 
Mr. Lind means there was no schoolhouse to be found in Mexico 
when he was there, outside of the towns, I answer that he must ask 
his revolutionary friends the reason. If he means that there was not 
a schoolhouse outside of the towns before the confiscation of church 
property, I can onlv pity Mr. Lind as being completely ignorant of 
what he is talking about, or an intentional prevaricator. 

Again, Mr. Lind says that “ more schools were established under 
the Carranza government than ever before.” You asked him whether 
more schools were established under the Carranza government than 
ever before. He answered “ yes.” I do not know where Mr. Lind 
got his figures. My information is the opposite. He mentioned 
a certain number of Mexican girls who were sent up here to be 
instructed in teaching. These girls were sent up by the governor, 
Gen. Salvador Alvarado, of Yucatan. And yet many se chools of 
Yucatan have been, according to all the information that we can 
get. in charge of people who can neither read nor write, and who 
were purely political representatives of the socialistic government 
of Alvarado. I heard that some Mexican young women had been 
sent up here, but I also heard that they did not remain. There 
are no more schoools in Yucatan than there were before the revolu- 
tion, and there are few schools of anv value even now. There are 
fewer schools in all Mexico than before the revolution. 

Mr. Lind stated. in answer to a question as to whether or not 
the Catholic Church was responsible for the difficulties of Mexico, 
that he felt that a State church in politics is a misfortune to any 
country. , As I have already pointed out. the Catholic Church in 
Mexico i is not a State church, nor has the Catholic Church in Mexico 
been in politics. If vou go back to Spanish times. when the church 
had a connection with the State, vou will find the most glorious 
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period of Mexican history, the one period during which actual 
progress toward civilization and enlightenment was made. Since 
the confiscation of the church property and the persecution of the 
church, anyone reading the history of Mexico can see the country 
has reached the depths. 

Mr. Lind referred to the Catholic party also, but I have answered 
that question. 

Mr. Lind also said that he did not say to Mr. Frisbie that the 
Catholic Church should be driven out of Mexico. I do not know 
Mr. Lind personally, but I have had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Frisbie. To me the question is one of veracity, because Mr. Frisbie 
told me that Mr. Lind had made that statement to him. 

Mr. Lind also says he thinks it a misfortune that a larger effort 
by those in a position to exercise power had not been made to estab- 
lish and maintain popular education. Inasmuch as he had just 
been talking of the church, I presume his reference is to the clergy. 
The only power the clergy exercised in establishing and maintain- 
ing education was exercised, as I have already shown, in spite of 
the law. If we had exercised any mure of zeal in the same way we 
would have had more special representatives coming back to say 
that the Catholic Church got what she deserved, because she was 
violating the law. Now, when Mr. Lind regrets that we did not 
exercise our power more, does he regret that we did not violate 
the law more, or what? I don’t know. 

Mr. Lind also stated: “In the south, if Spanish writers and his- 
torians are to be believed, the cultural stage of the Mexican people was 
very nearly as high at the time of the conquest as it is to-day.” If 
American writers and historians are to be believed, later investiga- 
tion has shown us that this wonderful civilization of the Aztecs 
was largely based on the imagination of the Spanish conquerors. 
It was to their advantage to report great things done, and they did 
so report to the King of Spain. Every victory won was a great 
victory; every town captured was a great town; every bit of loot 
they had was untold wealth. Later on the Spanish governors de- 
sired to have Spain make large appropriations for the colonies. It 
was still their business to exaggerate, and they exaggerated. The best 
authority on the subject is Bandolier. Prescott is no authority. 
Placing him side by side with Bandolier on the question of the 
aboriginal Mexican, he descends to the position of a gossip. 

Mr. Lind also stated, in answer to a question as to whether or not 
he had anything to say regarding my “ Book of Red and Yellow,” 
that he did not want any controversy with any “Jesuit or anyone 
else.” I should like to register the fact that Mr. Lind flatters me 
by calling me a Jesuit. wish I were pious enough and learned 
enough to be classed as a Jesuit; but if it will reassure Mr. Lind, I 
now tell him that I am not a Jesuit, and never was one. 

Mr. Kerarrut. I believe those are all the questions I-wish to ask 
you at this time. Is there anything further that vou care to state? 

aoe Kerey. No; I believe I have covered all that I had in 
mind. 

Mr. Kearruut. Then you will be excused. The committee is very 
much obliged to you. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 o’clock p. m., the committee adjourned until 
2 o’clock p. m.) 
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(At 2 o'clock p. m., pursuant to the adjournment taken, the com- 
mittee reconvened, and the following further proceedings were had :) 


TESTIMONY OF EBER COLE BYAM. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Mr. Kearful.) 

Mr. Kearrut, Please state your name in full. 

Mr. Byam. Eber Cole Byam. 

Mr. KrarruL. What is your business? 

Mr. Byam. At present I am writing and translating. 

Mr. Kearruu. What is your office address? 

Mr. Byam. I have no office. My residence is 7023 North Paulina 
Street, Chicago, Ill. } 

Mr. Kearrun. How many years’ residence have you had in Mexico? 

Mr. Byam. I went to Mexico in 1895, and with the exception of 
various trips to the United States on business, I was there until 1907. 
r re D TARTEL: To what extent have you been a student of Mexican 

istory ? 

Mr. Byam. Well; I may say that I have been a student of Mexican 
history since I first took an interest in the country, which was before 
I went there. 

Mr. KrarruL. What was your business in Mexico? 

Mr. Byam. I went to Mexico first and obtained employment in a 
lumber camp located in the mountain range bordering on the valley 
of Mexico and near the town of Ixtlahuaca. I was also engaged in 
building railroad, grading and laying track. From there I went 
to the State of Chiapas, where I was employed in plantation work. 

Mr. Kearruu. Have you traveled considerably over Mexico? 

Mr. Byam. In the central highlands, in the States of Mexico, 
Hidalgo, Queretaro, Oaxaca, and the States of Chiapas and Tabasco. 
Most of this in the saddle. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did you become pretty well acquainted with the 
U e and the mode of operation in the southern part of 

Texico ? 

Mr. Byam. I did. 

Mr. Krarrun. What experience did you have with the Mexican 
laborers and with the Indians on and about those plantations? 

Mr. Byam. My first experience with Mexican laborers, and par- 
ticularly with the Mexican Indian, was in the lumber camp and in 
the railroad work. In the latter I had the direction of as many as 
600 Indians. These laborers I secured myself by traveling through 
the interior, in the country located between the Mexican Central and 
the Mexican National railroads. These Indians lived in their villages, 
and came to work for varying periods and would then return to their 
homes. At this particular time the wages paid them varied from 26 
cents to 35 cents per day. 

Mr. Kearrut. Mexican money? 

Mr. Byam. Mexican money. I always found them very satisfac- 
tory as laborers, good workmen, loyal and satisfied with the condi- 
tions of labor and the pay. I may say that the pay represented to 
them just that much velvet, because they possessed their own homes 
and fields from which they secured subsistence. 
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Mr. Kearru.. How did the wages that were paid to them for rail- 
road work compare with the wages received for plantation work from 
the Mexican plantations? | 

Mr. Byam. In the plantation work, we secured the Indians by 
sending men into the mountains among the Indian villages. These 
Indians came to work at a wage of $1 per week, and were supposed to 
furnish their own rations. owever, we did not insist upon the 
latter part of the agreement, and I always fed them, giving them all 
that they desired to eat of the rations which they themselves pre- 
ferred. After these Indians had once come to the plantation to work 
we would keep them there by paying them 50 cents per day. They 
would remain for irregular periods, and return to their homes. 
After remaining in their homes for a number of weeks they would 
again come to work. The wages in that particular section gradually 
increased until these laborers were receiving 75 cents and $1 per day, 
including their rations. 

Mr. Kearruu. What have you to say in regard to the testimony of 
Mr. John Lind to the effect that the operation of Americans on the 
plantations in southern Mexico was injurious to the Indians? 

Mr. Byam. I did not find it so. 

Mr. Kearruut. You are an American citizen, are you? 

Mr. Byam. I am an American citizen. 

Mr. KEARFUL. And you are one of those operating there? 

Mr. Byam. I am one of those operating there. 

Mr. KerarruL. What did you observe to be the effect upon the 
Indians, of the operation of the Americans in that region? 

Mr. Byam. Distinctly to their benefit. 

Mr. Kearruu. In what respect? 

Mr. Byam. It gave them the opportunity of regular employment, 
and by paying them and introducing money into the country it 
increased the circulating medium of that section. 

Mr. Kearru.. Was there any improvement in the condition of 
the Indians with respect to the methods employed by them in agr 
culture, and also in their mode of living? 

Mr. Byam. No. The Indian has his own way of living that he 
prefers to follow. I observed that the money which he earned 
would be spent in the villages, a portion of it; some for articles of 
various kinds to which they were not accustomed. Thev would 
supply themselves with new machetes, for example, and would 
es cotton prints, and these articles they would take to their 
1omes. They would take away with them a good deal of cash, 
ane served to rejuvenate the commerce of the interior of the 

tate. 

Mr. KearruL. What was the attitude of the Indian in those days 
toward the American operators? 

Mr. Byam. It was friendly. I can give an example of the atti- 
tude of the Indian toward the Americans. At one time when I 
was at work in the lumber camp I was given charge of several hun- 
dred Indians to go to a distant point where there was a forest fire, 
and on the way thither we were compelled to stop and rest. I 
lay down at the foot of a tree to sleep, wrapped in my cloak. I 
slept for some two hours. The altitude was above 10,000 feet and 
the temperature was below freezing. When I awakened, I discov- 
ered that the Indians, some of the Indians that accompanied me, had 
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slipped up after I had gone to sleep, and covered me with their 
blankets. If there had been an unfriendly feeling toward Ameri- 
cans they hardly would have taken such action. 

Mr. Krearrvut. Is that an illustration of the feeling of the Indians 
generally toward Americans? 

Mr. Byam. I would say that was the feeling generally throughout 
Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrouu. At that time. 

Mr. Byam. At that time. The Mexican Indian, and by that I 
mean every Mexican possessing enough Indian blood to be imbued 
with Indian characteristics, does not consider class or racial dis- 
tinctions. To illustrate: If an American were to mistreat a Mexican 
Indian that Indian would not dislike all Americans in consequence. 

He would consider only his individual persecutor and endeavor to 
avoid him. During the recent revolution they were taught by the 
socialist agitators te shout, “ Death to the clergy!” But this meant 
only an individual to the Indians. So they hunted for a mythical 
Mr. Clergyman from Sonora to Yucatan without finding him. Mean- 
_while they showed every respect to the priests. The outrages against 
the clergy were committed by the socialist leaders and their criminal, 
vagabond following. 

fr. KearruL. What do you know about peonage in that portion 
of Mexico? 

Mr. Byam. In the central highlands I never discovered any signs 
of peonage. The Indians came to work, did their work, and received 
their pay. . Peonage existed at that time amongst some of the tropical 
plantations, and in the southern part of the country; and that peon- 
age, I may say, was similar to the peonage in the southern State of 
the American Union. 

Mr. Kearrun. You are not referring to the black slaves, are you? 

Mr. Byam. No; I am referring to the present condition of making 
advances to laborers of wages which they Jater work out. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you observe the method of treatment that was 
accorded to those peons? 

Mr. Byam. Methods of treatment on all the American plantations 
were distinctly favorable. They were given houses rent free in 
which to live; they were furnished rations which were sufficient for 
their subsistence, and if they desired, they were given the privilege 
of planting as large an area of ground as they desired to plant and 
cultivate, at no cost to them. Then, all of them had their chickens 
and pigs. 

Mr. Krarru.. Were they discontented with their lot or otherwise ? 

Mr. Byam. Very much contented. 

Mr. Kerarrut. Did you know of any attempt being made by Amer- 
ican plantation managers to imprison them, keep them against their 
will, or to keep them at work by fraudulent means? 

Mr. Byam. In no case. 

Mr. Krarrun. Did you have occasion to observe the operation of 
a good many of those plantations? 

Mr. Byam. I did. 

Mr. Krarrunt. Was the system employed by the Americans the 
established custom of the country ? 

Mr. Byam. The Americans merely followed the established custom 
of the country. 
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Mr. Kearrut. Was there any other way in which the large planta- 
tions could be operated ? 

Mr. Byam. There was no other way to keep a permanent force. 
The peons on the plantations—that is, those laborers to whom ad- 
vances of money had been made—formed the permanent labor force 
on the plantation. They lived on the plantation. The other laborers 
who came in from the outside, who would work and go away and 
then return again, were not peons in that sense. 

Mr. KearFut. Is it true, as has been charged, that the peons of 
whom you speak were kept in a condition of slavery by the planta- 
tion managers? 

Mr. Byam. I never observed anything of the kind. I do not be- 
lieve it to be true. In every case under my observation these so-called 
peons received advances of wages, or their debts owing to others were 
paid, and they came to work voluntarily, understanding fully all the 
conditions, and they looked upon the amounts they were permitted 
to owe as being, in a sense, an indication of their social standing and 
the confidence which their employer placed in them. Indeed, I have 
heard these laborers discussing the amounts which they owed, and I 
have heard one and another of them bragging to their fellows of the 
anoun which they owed as being indicative of their character and 

onesty. 

Mr. Tut in his testimony, admitted that he had visited but one 
plantation in Mexico and took occasion to state that this was an 
American plantation and that the laborers were locked up at night 
and otherwise severely treated. The plantation that he visited was 
one of the few in Mexico employing convict labor, much in the same 
manner as I understand that Mr. urleson, the Postmaster General 
a employed American convict labor on his plantation in the United 

tates. 

Mr. Lind’s strategy and tactics follow the precedents established 
by the propogandists of socialism in general and the Mexican revolu- 
tionists in particular. They select some isolated incident, tell half 
the truth about it and present it in a manner calculated to mislead 
people into accepting it as representative of the country at large. 

r. Kearruu. Have you read a book by John Kenneth Turner 
entitled “ Barbarous Mexico ”? 

Mr. Byam. I have. 

Mr. KrarruL. Have you any comments to make upon that book? 

Mr. Byam. The very best that I could say for Mr. Turner is that 
he permitted himself to be misled to an extraordinary degree. I 
understand that Mr. Turner spent only a few months in Mexico; that 
he spoke no e, that he was conducted through the country by a 
well-known Mexican socialist. From my own knowledge and experi- 
ence I am satisfied that the statements which he makes in the book 
as to the conditions in Mexico, social, economic, and religious, are 
mostly false, and those which are not false are greatly exaggerated. 
He has taken individual instances and has multiplied them to appear 
as being representative of the entire country. 

Mr. KrarruL. Have you any information as to whether or not he 
personally wrote those parts of the book in reference to social, 
economic, and religious questions? 

Mr. Byam. I have been informed that a large part of it was 
written by a Mexican in Spanish, and was later translated. 

4706—20—voL2 -—i6 
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Mr. Kearrut. Was that the Mexican socialist to whom you re- 
ferred? 

Mr. Byam. I believe so. 

Mr. Krearrut. What is his name? 

Mr. Byam. Gutierrez de Lara. 

Mr. Kearrun. What is and was his reputation as to extreme radical 
socialism ? 

Mr. Byam. That he was an extreme radical, extremely radical 
socialist. I think Mr. Turner's connection with the Socialist Party or 
organization in this country has been fairly well established. He has 
written a good deal on Mexico since he published his book called 
“ Barbarous Mexico,” and I believe he is still writing for socialist 
publications. 

Mr. Krarrvi. What do his whtings indicate with respect to his 
connection with the radical socialists? 

Mr. Byram. In his book called “ Barbarous Mexico” he gives the 
names of a number of Mexican radicals who were at one time or 
another compelled to seek refuge in the United States, men who later 
became active in the Mexican revolutions. 

Mr. Kearrun. What do his later writings show ? 

Mr. Byam. That Le is just as radical as any of the Mexican radi- 
cals. For some time he was an accredited correspondent for the 
Socialist paper called the Appeal, and in that paper he has published 
articles in which he has mentioned so-called secret trips to Mexico 
to communicate with the Mexican radicals. In one article published 
by Mr. Turner in the Appeal, he stated that he had made a secret 
journey to Mexico to confer with the revolutionists. The time of 
that visit corresponded with the activities of the Mexicans attempt- 
ing to put into effect the plan of San Diego. 

Mr. Kearrun. Was that the plan which contemplated an invasion 
of the United States, and about which the committee recently took 
testimony on the border ? 

Mr. Byam. It is. 

Mr. Krarrvun. In this country we hear a good deal about the 
agrarian problem in Mexico, to the effect that the troubles in Mexico 
would disappear when the great estates are divided up into small 
individual holdings. What have you to sav in reference to that? 

Mr. Byam. I never heard of any land question, such as is under- 
stood by your question, in Mexico. Amongst the many Indian vil- 
lages that I have visited I have always found them in possession of 
their community fields, with which, so far as ever came to my knowl- 
edge, they seemed to be perfectly contented. In the central high- 
lands of Mexico, which is the most densely populated portion of the 
country, where approximately 70 per cent of the population of Mexico 
lives upon some 30 per cent of its area, the land is well divided. I 
have the figures for the number of farms in the State of Jalisco, and 
a tabulation of the number of farms in the United States, which I 
will leave with the committee. 

Mr. Kearrvn. This is a table showing, with reference to each of 
the States of the American Union, the area in square miles, popula- 
tion, number of farms, number of persons to each farm, number of 
acres to each farm, and the density in population per square mile; 
and at the foot corresponding totals with reference to all of the 
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States of the American Union taken together. Then follows the 
Same data with reference to the State of Jalisco, which shows that 
this Mexican State compares approximately on an average in area 
and population with the States of the American Union; that in 
that State there are 165,816 farms, which is very much more than 
in a majority of the American States; that there are persons to one 
farm, 7.3, which is very much less than the average of persons to one 
farm in the States of this Union; that the average acreage of each 

arm is 130, being much less than the average acreage of most of 
the States in the American Union; and that the density of population 
per square mile is 36.2 as against 30.2 in the American States. From 
what source was this table compiled? 

r. Byam. The tabulation regarding the United States was taken 
from the census returns of 1910; regarding the State of Jalisco the 
data is taken from the assessment list for the fiscal years 1919 and 
1913. 

Mr. Kearrur. Have you the data for any other Mexican State 
than Jalisco? 

Mr. Byam. Not completely. That is the only data which I have 
complete. 

Mr. Kearrvun. Do you consider the data given here as to Jalisco 
a fair illustration of other Mexican States situated upon what you 
have called the highlands of Mexico? 

Mr. Byam. It is fairly representative. The State of Guanajuato 
is even more finely divided than the State of Jalisco, but I have no 
official data at hand to substantiate that statement. 

Mr. Kearrvn,. If you have no objection, the table referred to will 
be inserted in the record at this point. | 

Mr. Byam. Very well. I would like to call attention to the fact 
that for lack of exact figures on farm acreages I was compelled to 
divide the total area of each State by the number of farms to arrive 
at the relative proportion shown. The same was done in the figures 
for Jalisco. 

(The table referred to is here printed in full, as follows :) 
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Mr. Byam. In the district of Tlalnepantla, near the City of 
Mexico, the assessment list for the year 1870, as I recall it—I have 
not the official data right at hand—gives more farms than families 
resident in the district. 

Mr. Kearrut. What significance do you attach to the data you 
have just furnished with reference to the land problem, so-called! 

Mr. Byam. That it refutes the claims made by those favoring the 
Mexican revolutionists, that there was a land problem, and that 
it was a legitimate pretext for revolt. I may mention incidentally 
that the revolutionists have represented, and even officials of this 
Government, or those speaking for them, have stated that the land 
question was a fundmental cause of revolution in Mexico; and that 
one particular writer, Mr. George Creel, stated in a book called 
“Wilson and the Issues,” that all the land in México was divided 
among 10,000 owners. 

Mr. Kearruu. Do you recollect if Mr. George Creel had occasion 
to revise some of his statements with respect to the operation of the 
American oil men in Mexico and retracted what he had said on that 
subject ? i 

r. Byam. I have so observed, but I have not yet discovered any 
retraction regarding the land business. In the State of Chiapas, in 
which the population is largely Indian, every village possesses an 
ample area of land for the use of the inhabitants. I know of a num- 
ber of villages whose public lands, called “ejidos,” are occupied and 
made use of by only a few families. There are vast areas of very 
excellent, rich and fertile public lands, in addition to these lands 
belonging to the villages, which have been available to the public at 
very cheap prices, prices set by the Government. and which, at the 
time I was in Mexico, could have been obtained from the Govern- 
ment by any Mexican so desiring for from a few cents to a dollar 
per acre. 

Mr. Kearruu. How did the opportunity to procure valuable home- 
steads compare with similar opportunities in the United States! 
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Are you acquainted with the system of disposing of public lands in 
the United States to settlers at a small sum per acre, with the obliga- 
tion of five years’ residence ? 

Mr. Byam. I am. 

Mr. Kearruu. How did the opportunities in Mexico compare with 
the opportunities of settlers in the United States to procure public 
lands at a nominal price? 

Mr. Byam. The Mexicans had equal opportunities. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did they avail themselves of it, largely? 

Mr. Byam. Not that I could ever discover. 

Mr. Kerarruu. Did you ever discover a general, insistent demand 
in Mexico among the lower classes of the natives for land to settle 
upon and own as their homes, individually ? 

Mr: Byam. Not at all. I think I can illustrate that by an instance 
which came under my own observation. One perce piece of 
property in the State of Chiapas had on it some three hundred fami- 
lies of squatters. The owners of this piece of property endeavored 
through a number of years. to induce these squatters to accept title 
to their farms. After much effort less than half were induced to 
accept an average of some twenty-five acres each. The remainder re- 
fused absolutely to accept title. The only charge to which they were 
subjected was that of the survey, a charge that was merely nominal. 
And I may say that nearly all of these squatters were prosperous, to 
the extent that any one of them could obtain credit at any of the 
stores in the village for as much as $500. 

Mr. Kearruu. According to your observation and experience, what 
would be the result if the large plantations were divided up and dis- 
tributed among the natives who work those plantations? 

Mr. Byram. Tt would be to the advantage of nobody and to the 
distinct disadvantage of the natives themselves, outside of the Indian 
communities where possession of the land is common. 

Mr. Kearrut. And where they are exempted from taxation? 

Mr. Byam. And where they are exempt from taxation. In fact, 
the Indians in Mexico have escaped practically every character ot 
taxation. 

Mr. Kearrut. You are speaking of conditions outside of com- 
munity property ? . 

Mr. Byam. Yes, sir. Outside of the community property the labor- 
ers on the plantations are distinctly better off when not owning 
property, because they escape any burdens which might come through 
the ownership of such property and are free to cultivate here and 
there as the conditions may be best for such cultivation. In the 
central highlands, where plows are used, the owners of the property 
furnish them with the implements for such cultivation. It has always 

en customary on the plantations in Mexico to permit the laborers 
to cultivate such extensions as they may please. 

Mr. Kearrut. For their own use and without charge? 

Mr. Byam. For their own use, but not always without charge. 
In some sections a system has been pursued somewhat similar to that 
followed in the southern United States with the negroes, of cropping 
on shares. 

_ Mr. Kearrut. In addition to the cropping on shares, the Indian 
1S employed on the plantation? Is that the system ? 
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Mr. Byam. He finds employment on the plantation. | 
Mr. KrarruL. What do you think would become of the titles to 
the small tracts, if the large plantations were divided up into small ` 

tracts and turned over to the Todan! 

Mr. Byam. I would expect the Indians to pursue much the same 
course that they have pursued in Mexico, and that has been pursued 
in the United States—that they would sell the properties. 

Mr. Kearrut. And would be forced to sell on account of the bur- 
dens of taxation and necessity of going into debt to maintain them- 
selves through a bad year or something of that sort? 

Mr. Byam. Yes; and often to satisfy some childish caprice. 

Mr. KerarruL. So that, after a division of these lands, they would 
be sold and necessarily revert to that form of operation which by 
experience is known to be most economical, namely, operation in 
large tracts? 

Mr. Byam. Exactly. 

Mr. Kearrut. What do you know about the schools in Mexico? 

Mr. Byam. As regards the Government schools, when I was 
in Mexico I discovered schools in nearly every village which I 
visited. They were primitive, the equipment was very primitive, 
and the teachers were poorly paid, as teachers seem to be everywhere, 
but an effort was being made to educate the people. 

Mr. Kearruu. What do you know about the education of Mexicans 
by the Catholic church? 

Mr. Byam. The Catholic church at one time had charge of practi- 
cally all the educational institutions of the country, but after the 
enforcement of the constitution of 1857 all of these institutions were 
seized and the church deprived of every means of educating the 
people, and every impediment placed in its way by the Government. 

r. Krearruu. That is since the constitution of 1857? 

Mr. Byam. That is since the constitution of 1857. 

Mr. Kearruu. Referring to the period of the educational work 
of the church among the Indians in Mexico, how did the system 
compare in its results with the system which has been followed in 
this country by the Government in educating the Indians? | 

Mr. Byam. The first efforts of the church in Mexico toward the 
education of the Indians began shortly after the conquest, and the 
work was undertaken by the missionaries. They were the only in- 
dividuals available for teaching. The eiabliened schools and 
gathered Indian children in those schools, where they were housed 
and fed and clothed according to the Indian standard of luxury. 
They were taught to read and write, given religious instruction, and 
kept from contact with their parents as much as possible, to avoid 
the perpetuation amongst them of the native idolatry. There is 
one fact that I would like to mention here, and that is that the 
Mexican Indians that were discovered and conquered by the Span- 
iards were cannibals, and that the Spaniards, both lay and clerical, 
had considerable difficulty in eradicating the custom of human sac- 
rifices and their cannibalism. The Mexican Indians practiced can- 
nibalism to an exaggerated degree. That that cannibalism was a 
part of their religious ritual has been urged by some in extenuation 
of it, but it would appear from the available data that when the 
Mexican wanted meat, he found some occasion to make a sacrifice 
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to the Gods and thereby obtain a feast. In the dedication of the 
principal temple in the City of Mexico in 1487, the Aztecs, accord- 
ing to their own records, sacrificed 20,000 victims in a four days’ 
carnival of killing. 

Mr. KEARFUL. One of the problems met with in the education of 
the American Indian in this country has been that the young In- 
dians, after having been graduated out of the school, returned to 
their tribes, and reverted to the condition of savagery from which 
they came, and sometimes became more vicious because of their 
education. Has that been true of the Mexican Indians educated in 
the Catholic Church schools, and if not, what was the reason? 

Mr. Byam. The Catholic missionaries in Mexico were faced with 
the difficulty of the pupils reverting to the mode of life of their 
parents. To overcome that they established as many boarding 
schools as possible. Those that could not be kept in the boarding 
schools naturally returned to the villages, but the moral and re- 
ligious training which was given by the missionaries, in addition to 
learning to read and write, established a devotion to religion, which 
100 vears of revolutionary radicalism has had little effect upon. 

Mr. Krarrut. Do you think the moral and religious training, in 
addition to the popular branches, constitutes the main difference 
between the education of the Mexican Indian and the education of 
the American Indian? | 

Mr. Byam. I believe it to be so. 

Mr. Kearrvi. Do you think that accounts for the fact that the 
ye as Indian has not been so prone to revert to the old mode of 
ife? 

Mr. Byam. That has been my observation. 

Mr. Kearru.. Mr. John Lind, in his testimony, found fault with 
the educational activities of the church in Mexico, because it had not 
done more than it did do of late years in the way of popular educa- 
tion of the masses. What have you to say on that subject. 

Mr. Byam. During the colonial period the church in Mexico was 
in reality a dependency of the State. It was subject to the State. It 
could make no move whatever with out the permission of the home 
government and the colonial government. The numbers of the 
clergy were limited. In reports that have been rendered to the 
Spanish Government by agents sent out by the Crown to investigate 
conditions in Mexico we find that a proportion of one priest to 5,000 
of the population was the average sought. That refers particularly 
to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. | 

During the colonial period the Government officials and the eccle- 
siastical authorities were continually urging and recommending the 
continued establishment of schools and the education of the Indian. 
Every priest was required to maintain a school. 

Mr. KrarruL. The particular question was as to whether or not 
Mr. Lind was ractified: in his statement that the church in Mexico, 
of late years, had not done all it might have done in the position that 
it occupied to advance the popular education of the masses. Do you 
think he was justified in that statement ? 

Mr. Bras. I do not think he was justified. 

Mr. Kearrut. For what reason? Do you think the church did all 
it could have done since the constitution of 1857? 
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Mr. Byam. The church did all that was possible to do under the 
constitution of 1857, and even went to the extent of violating the 
law in order to educate the children. Schools were established and 
the buildings and equipment placed in the names of private indi- 
viduals, because it was against the law for the church to own any 
property. It was against the law for any religious orders to be in 
the country. Nevertheless, religious orders existed for the purpose 
of teaching in those schools. 

Mr. Krarruu. Do you understand that was permitted particularly 
by Porfirio Diaz because he understood that was for the benefit of the 


eople? 
Mr. Byam. Yes. 

Mr. Kearruu. Even though it was against the law? 

Mr. Byam. Exactly. 

Mr. Kearrut. Have you come in contact with any Protestant mis- 
sionaries in Mexico and the work they are doing there? 

Mr. Byam. I came in contact particularly with two of them. One 
was a missionary who was stationed at Guadalajara. He always 
treated the subject quite pessimistically, and in the course of our con- 
versations expressed his discouragement at the lack of conversions. 
He informed me that when it became necessary for any reason to 
show that he had a congregation that he was accustomed to send out 
the Mexican servants of his household with small coins that they 
might hire their friends and relatives to appear and act temporarily 
as a congregation. Attendance at meetings also was obtained by the 
distribution of coins at the door at the close of the services. I meta 
missionary who had been working, so he informed me, for nine years 
in the State of Tabasco. He was still hopeful of results, though dur- 
ing the nine years he had secured but 11 converts. However, one of 
these converts had died, and before dying had recanted. 

Mr. KearruL. Mr. Lind, when he testified, was asked about a book- 
let of which he is the author, entitled “The Mexican People,” in 
which he gives an account of the high state of civilization existing 
among the Mexican aborigines at the time of the Spanish conquest, 
and his attention was called to the fact that Monseigneur Kelley had 
subsequently, in his Book of Red and Yellow, charged that the his- 
torical matter given by Mr. Lind had been shown by subsequent and 
more thorough historical investigation to be very largely imaginary. 
In the Book of Red and Yellow by Monseigneur Kelley there is a 
deadly parallel in which the account given by Mr. Lind is placed in 
juxtaposition to very similar matter contained in an old edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Apparently to avoid the effect of this circumstance, Mr. Lind 
brought here a volume entitled Historia de La Conquista de Mejico, 
by Don Antonia de Solis, published in 1666. He then undertook to 
show that the historical matter which he had used had been taken 
from that book. Are you familiar with the book referred to by Don 
Antonio de Solis? 

Mr. Byam. Iam. I have a copy of it. 

Mr. Kearrut. Have you read it? 

Mr. Byam. I have. 

Mr. Kearrunt. What have you to say with reference to the au- 
thority of that book? 
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Mr. Byam. That it is not accepted as authority by any historian. 
It is largely a rehash of Bernal Diaz. 

Mr. KrarruL. What can you say with respect to the view of au- 
thoritative historians as to the high standard of civilization of the 
Mexican aborigines? 

Mr. Byam. Bandolier made a very exhaustive study of that par- 
ticular subject, and the result of his labors and his conclusions are 
accepted to-day by all historians as being practically the last word 
upon the subject. He refutes definitely, and gives a large number 
of authorities in support of his conclusions, that there ever existed 
among the Mexican Indians any such a condition as pictured by Mr. 
Lind. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Bandolier tells us that they were a 
very barbarous people; that they had no conception of a nationality. 
Every village was practically autonomous. There was no empire, 
consequently there could have been no emperor. The Aztecs, living 
in what is now the City of Mexico, where a marauding, warring tribe. 
dependent for their subsistence upon the spoils of war and upon the 
tribute which they exacted from conquered tribes. These conquered 
tribes bore no relation to the Aztecs politically, other than tribute 
payers. The Aztecs did not interfere with their internal govern- 
ment. The so-called Aztec governors which the Spaniards found 
among the tribute-paying tribes were discovered later to be only the 
tribute gatherers. There was no political organization among the 
Mexican Indians in any way resembling a nation. 

Mr. Kearroy. What was finally found to be the truth about the 
early glowing account of a system of courts and schools and fine 
arts, etc.? 

Mr. Byam. They had been either nonexistent or exaggerations of 
mistaken ideas, mistaken impressions received by the first Spaniards. 
` The native traditions tell that in the distant past, long before the 
discovery of America, bearded white men came to Mexico, and the 
aborigines of that period are pictured as extremely primitive beings, 
living hke the wild beasts whose flesh they ate raw, for it is said 
they knew not the art of making fire. According to these traditions 
the white men introduced a character of civilization. This civiliza- 
tion appears to have endured until the white blood became too 
widely diffused among the savage masses. Then began a degenera- 
tive process leading the people back toward their ancient savagery. 
In this state of retrogression the Spaniards found them. There are 
no evidences of a development of culture. The most ancient remains 
are the most highly developed. 

The importance and extent of the work undertaken by the Span- 
iards te gather the people into villages and to induce them to adopt 
a sedentary life indicates their nomadic character. According to 
their own traditions, the Aztecs of the Indian pueblo of Mexico were 
nomads but a relatively short time before the coming of the Span- 
iards. Southern Mexico is dotted with ruined cities, yet few were 
inhabitated at the time of the conquest. They appear to have been 
occupied in much the same manner as a tribe of Parisian Apaches 
might set up their gods of murder and thievery in the ruins of the 
cathedral at Rheims. From Palenque southeastward up the valley 
of the Usumacinta stretch group after group of ruins like beads 
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upon a string. They were buried in the jungle and forgotten long 
before Columbus sailed. They are but the dry bones of a civilization 
dead these many centuries. 

The Spaniards brought with them the civilization and culture of 
Europe, which flourished in Mexico until the revolution of 1810. 
Since then their civilization has been struggling to keep its head 
above the rising flood of barbarism let loose upon it by the socialist 
agitators. The relatively short respite during the rule of Diaz served 
but to show what might be done. The recrudescence of savagery 
under Carranza and his socialist following has thrown the Mexican 
people back into a raging sea of anarchy from which they have cried 
in vain for rescue during seven long, hungry, and bloody years. 

Mr. Lind’s mission gave to his pamphlet an importance which its 
text fails to sustain. To expose its errors would require practically 
the repetition of it in its entirety and the citation of numerous au- 
thorities to refute the false and misleading statements with which 
it is filled. 

Mr. Lind, in his testimony, claims that certain portions of his pam- 
phlet are taken from Solis and not from the Encyclopædia Britan- 
nica as charged by Monsignor Kelley. An examination of Solis 
will discover no paragraph nor phrase remotely resembling those 
of Mr. Lind. The Encyclopædia Britannica, however, contains a 
number of phrases too exactly like those of Mr. Lind to be claimed as 
mere coincidences. 

Mr. Lind’s unfamiliarity with Mexico and its history, and ap- 
parently its language, have led him into some strange errors. He 
states, on page 7 of his pamphlet, that “The laws and records 
of the court were set down and kept in the picture writings which 
were in use.” And that “ Some of these records are still preserved in , 
the National Museum.” Solis distinctly declares that “ They had no 
written laws.” If Mr. Lind knows of any preconquest law records, 
either in the Mexican National Museum or elsewhere, he has made a 
momentous discovery whose proofs he has neglected to reveal. 

In the same paragraph Mr. Lind declares that “ The criminal code 
was very severe. Fraud, the removal of landmarks, and adultery 
were punished by having the offender's head crushed between stones 
or by cutting out the heart.” Kegarding this subject Solis says that 
“ Murder, theft, adultery, and any disrespect to the king or religion 
were capital crimes. Other crimes were readily pardoned because 
the religion itself, permitting iniquities, disarmed justice.” 

On pages 5 and 6 Mr. Lind says that “The kings were elected 
in the roval families.” Solis savs that “ They observed always the 
custom of electing the greatest soldier as their king without regard 
to the succession, although in an equality of deeds they preferred the 
royal blood.” The true significance of this will be apparent to those 
who have studied the American Indian. 

The Spanish writers used terms intended to be understood by their 
readers rather than to convey an exactness of meaning. They wrote 
of Reves or kings and caballeros or gentlemen. The latter term 
literally means horseman. The application of this term to the war- 
rior Class among the Aztecs did not mean that they possessed horses. 
Neither did the use of the word king mean that thev possessed king- 
doms. 
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Nearly every one of the 29 pages of Mr. Lind’s pamphlet affords 
examples as glaringly inexact. It is quite evident that he failed to 
read Solis, or any other writer, with the care the subject merited. 

In closing his pamphlet, Mr. Lind takes occasion to praise the 
Germans, thereby giving us some interesting evidence of how diffi- 
cult it is for an immigrant to forget the prejudices brought with him 
from Europe. Sweden is strongly socialistic and pro-German. These 
characteristics have marked the Carranza faction and doubtless ac- 
count, in part, for Mr. Lind’s espousal of the Carranza cause. 

In addition to Mr. Lind, I would like to cite a few instances illus- 
trating how the American people have been misled and deceived 
by prejudiced propagandists in the interests of the Mexican revolu- 
tionists and against the Spaniards. 

They are all agreed that Cortes, the conqueror, was an inhuman 
butcher who grievously oppressed the Indians. Yet when we examine 
the records of that period we discover that Cortes was charged with 
being altogether too popular with the Indians, and that he had cur- 
ried favor with them, the alleged purpose being to cut loose from 
Spain and establish himself as an independent ruler. This was a 
contributing cause to his disfavor at court. 

Bancroft, the historian, claims that the Spanish civil and ecclesias- 
tical authorities exercised a rigid censorship to prevent the writing 
of anything unfavorable to their rule. Yet he supports his charges 
against them by numerous references to works that indicate not only 
extreme laxity in the alleged censorship but equally extreme loose- 
ness in Mr. Bancroft’s statement. 

Terry, in his guide book, prefers serious charges against all the 
Spanish viceroys in general. Yet when he reviews their individual 
terms in office he is compelled to praise many of them highly and can 
find cause for censure in only two, who ruled the country for but 
6 vears out of nearly 300. 

When Charles Cullen translated the works of Clavigero he inter- 
polated a whole paragraph at an important point, entirely reversing 
the meaning of the author. Subsequent writers have cited this 
spurious paragraph to support their claims. 

Wilham Butler, a missionary, went to Mexico in the early seventies. 
Some 20 years later he wrote a book in which he repeated many of 
the old calumnies. In closing his work he caps his mendacity by 
telling of the alleged discovery in Puebla of 13 mummified bodies of 
victims of the inquisition that had been buried alive. Mr. Butler 
himself claimed to have been present at the discovery of the thirteenth 
body. To prove his assertions, he published a photograph of four 
of the alleged victims. This picture has been his undoing, for the 
mummies shown in it are easily identified as those of some Dominican 
friars whose remains, to the number of 13, were discovered in 1861 
in the burial vaults of their convent in Mexico City. They had died, 
like good Christians, in their beds. 

In its entirety Mr. Butler's statement is absolutely and utterly 
false. How close a scrutiny the balance of Mr. Butler’s book might 
stand may be left to the imagination. Nevertheless, Butler and his 
ilk have helped largely in the molding of American opinion about 
Mexico and the Mexican people. 
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In treating of events of‘the Juarez revolution, the historian Ban- 
croft mentions Ampudia, one of the generals of Juarez, as though 
he were a civilized human being, and he dismisses the killing of he 
priest of Zacapoaxtla with a couple of lines. The priest in question 
was seized in his home and badly beaten. Covered with blood and 
bruises he was dragged before Ampudia, who demanded that he take 
the oath to the constitution recently adopted by a triumphant mili- 
tary faction. Because he refused to do this, Ampudia caused his 
ears to be cut off, his eyes to be plucked out, his tongue to be torn 
out, and unmentionable mutilation done besides. He was then 
dragged to the courtyard where he was shot and his body cut into 
wr The Juarez revolution differed only in detail from the 

arranza revolution. Its general character was the same. The out- 
na committed and the animus inspiring them were the same. 

r. KearruL. Was there any reason to believe that some of the 
first Spaniards rendered untrue reports in regard to conditions? 

Mr. Byam. There is every reason to believe it. 

Mr. KerarFUL. Is that generally accepted by the later historians 
who have investigated the subject carefully ? 

Mr. Byram. Yes, sir; it is accepted among them to-day. 

Mr. Kearrouu. Are the works of those historians open to anybody 
who cares to investigate the subject? 

Mr. Byam. They are. 

Mr. Kearrut. They would be open to Mr. Lind, if he should go 
into the library and ask for them, would they? 

Mr. Byam. They would. 

Mr. Kerarruu. Mr. Lind’s attention was called to a very glowing 
description given by Mr. Bryan of a certain plantation in the State 
of Oaxaca, devoted to the cultivation of rubber, which Mr. Byam 
described as one of the American centers of civilization in Mexico, 
and Mr. Lind tried to avoid the effect of that by saying that the 
rubber enterprise in Mexico had resulted in failure and substantially 
was of no benefit to Mexico. What can you say about the rubber 
industry in Mexico? 

Mr. Byam. Mr. Lind’s statement that the rubber plantations were 
failures was incomplete. He failed to state why they were failures. 
The greater part of the rubber planting done in Mexico was done at 
a time which brought the trees into bearing at about the time of 
the outbreak of the revolution. The consequence has been that these 
rubber plantations, which might have been shipping a large quan- 
ity of rubber during the past seven years, have been unable to mar- 
ket their stuff because of the disturbed conditions. 

Mr. Krarrun. According to the testimony of a number of wit- 
nesses such plantations have been destroyed, the owners or managers 
having been driven out of the country. Would that have any effect 
upon the successful outcome of the rubber industry ? 

Mr. Byam. Most decidedly. There are a number of rubber plan- 
tations in the northern part of Chiapas which have been abandoned, 
their equipment has been destroyed, their buildings burned or suf- 
fered to fall into decay, the planted area grown up in weeds, and 
the plantations generally have returned to the primitive forest which 
existed prior to the commencement of operations by Americans in 
that neighborhood. 
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Mr. Kearruu. Whatever may be the truth about the success or 
failure of rubber enterprises in Mexico, what has been their effect 
upon the Mexican natives of the attempt to establish rubber plan- 
tations? 

Mr. Byam. To better their material welfare. 

Mr. KearruL. Has it given them work and secured money for 
them and benefited them in that way? 

Mr. Byam. It has, most decidedly. In the district where I was 
for a time, a large number of the farmers in the neighborhood found 
employment on these plantations from time to time, either as in- 
dividual laborers or as small contractors. As small contractors, they 
would contract to clear and plant a few acres, and would hire some 
of their less prosperous neighbors to assist them, and they would 
utilize some of the labor from their own farms. 

Mr. KerarruL. Have you any observations to make upon the effect 
upon the cost of living in the United States by reason of the destruc- 
tion of Mexican cattle ranches and plantations in Mexico? 

Mr. Byam. I believe that that has had a very decided effect in 
increasing the cost of living. We pay more for our beef because 
the great herds of northern Mexico have been destroyed. We are 
paying more for our sugar because the sugar plantations in Mexico 
have been destroyed. Because of the disturbed conditions there we 
pay more for our chocolate, more for our vanilla, more for our 
bananas. 

Mr. Kearrvu.. How about coffee and tobacco? 

Mr. Byram. The same may be said with equal justice for coffee 
and tobacco. 

Mr. KrarFroL. Have you any theory which you could give for the 
benefit of the country, based upon your observation and experience 
and study, about the cause for the revolution in Mexico? 

Mr. Byam. From my study and observation the fundamental 
cause is antireligious agitation. We find the beginning of it in 
the French Revolution. It spread to Mexico, through Spain. The 
first Mexican revolution, or so-called war for independence, was 
really a civil war. Spain sent relatively few troops to Mexico. 
The most of her efforts were directed toward preserving the Spanish 
colonies in South America. The cause of the Spanish Crown was 
sustained in Mexico by the Creoles; that is, the Mexican-born de- 
scendents of the Spanish conquerors. There was no objection by 
them to independence of itself. What they fought for was to sus- 
tain a government of law and order. They fought the revolution 
because the revolution of that day sought to destroy wealth, and, 
in fact. it was what we would call to-day a bolshevik revolution. 
When the time came, independence was secured by the very elements 
that had fought to sustain the Spanish Government. 

We find that the agitators of to-day are compelled to justify 
their efforts, and to do it they assume to attack the Spaniards as a 
class or as a race, and they endeavor to show the Spanish Govern- 
ment or the ecclesiastical authorities had oppressed the people. 

The extreme radicals gradually gained control until the complete 
triumph came to Jaurez with the constitution of 1857. They en- 
deavored, and successfully. to secure the moral and material aid of 
the American people. The American people misunderstood the 
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movement and the object of it. If it had been known by its true 
name, and if the true purpose had been understood, the American 
people would have refused their aid or sympathy. 

The Mexican revolutionists have called themselves “ liberals,” 
when in point of fact they were socialists, and we know to-day that 
socialism does not differ greatly from bolshevism. Socialism is the 
theory, bolshevism the fact. The Mexican revolutionists have 
claimed that they sought to establish religious liberty, when in point 
of fact they have sought to establish an atheistic tyranny. 

Mr. Krarrvt. In your study of Mexican history, and in arriving 
at the conclusions that you have stated, are you “influenced in any 
way by your individual religious convictions or sentiments ? 

Mr. Byam. Not in the least. 

Mr. Krarrvun. As a matter of fact, are you a member of the 
Catholic Church ? 

Mr. Byam. I am not. 

Mr. Krearrun. Have vou ever been? 

Mr. Byam. I never have been, nor any of my ancestors for 10 
generations. 

Mr. Kearrutn. You say that you believe that the fundamental cause 
of the revolution is anticlericalism, antireligion ? 

Mr. Byam. Antireligion. 

Mr. KrarruL. How do you account for that, in view of the fact 
that the Mexican people, almost as a whole, are members of the 
Catholic Church? 

Mr. Byam. I account for that from the fact that the revolutionary 
activities in Mexico have always been confined to a very small per- 
centage of the population. It had its root in the revolution begun by 
Hidalgo. Hidalgo’s personal history is a partial explanation of what 
he sought to accomplish. According to his own confession, he mis- 
led his people, misled his following, ‘and his following consisted very 
largely of ignorant Indians. Iis career was short, a ind was marked 
by ‘extreme excesses, assassinations, destruction. According to his 
own confessions he personally gave the order for or permitted the 
execution of some 700 unarmed civilians whom he had captured in 
different places. 

The activities of Hidalgo and his successors created a spirit of law- 
lessness among certain ¢ lasses of Mexicans and encou raged still others 
to defy the government. About the time that independence was se- 
cured many thousands had become scattered, and were living as vaga- 
bonds or pillagers, and it has been the perpetuation of that element 
which has furnished the forces for every revolutionary movement in 
the Republic of Mexico to the present day. 

Mr. R 'L. If the influence of the Catholic Church in Mexico has 
been good, why was it necessary, in order to maintain the Government 
of Mexico, to assail the Catholic Church ? 

Mr. Bras. Because the church stood for law and order. By re- 
ferring to the pastoral letters issued by the Mexican bishops during 
the past 100 years we find a constant and repeated admonition to 
keep the peace, to avoid disorder or violence, to obey the law. a 

result of that has been that the great majority of the Mexican peo 
who are Catholics, and who obey their pastors, have not resorte 
violence or force to defend themselves against the attacks made can 
them by the minority. 
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Mr. Kearruu. You believe, then, that the revolutionary movements 
and governments founded upon such movements in Mexico have pro- 
ceeded upon principles that were destructive of law and order? 

Mr. Byam. Entirely so; entirely so. 

Mr. Kearruu. How do you account for the reign of law and order 
under Porfirio Diaz? 

Mr. Byam. Porfirio Diaz was, to a certain extent, an exception. 
He found his country in its normal state of disorder and exhausted, 
but throughout his rule he was ever on the alert against threatened 
revolt; and Porfirio Diaz had one defense which the others did not 
have and which was worth more to him than all his armies, and that 
was the threat of intervention. . 

Mr. KearFuL. Do you think that another element that contributed 
to his success was that he favored the activities, especially the educa- 
tional activities, of the Catholic Church? 

Mr. Byam. He did, to a certain extent, but only to a limited extent. 
In place of repealing the antireligious laws, the antiproperty laws, 
he preferred to encourage the violation of those laws, and from time 
to time exerted such pressure or influence in enacting such inimical 
legislation as would remind the Catholic people of Mexico that he 
ie his government were opposed to their principles and their 
desires. 

Mr. Kearrcu. Is it your idea that he took the course of permitting 
the church to operate contrary to the law, instead of repealing the 
law itself, so that. he might be able to use the law as a means with 
which to curb the activities of any Catholics who might form a 
party against him? 

Mr. Byam. That would be the result, and the result would indicate 
the intent. 

Mr. Kearrut. Have you any opinion that you care to express in 
regard to what this country ought to do, if anything, to prevent a 
recurrence of recent outrages in Mexico? 

Mr. Byam. There is only one obvious remedy, considering present 
conditions. I do not want to be understood as advocating interven- 
tion or the exercise of force, but when we consider accomplished facts, 
when we consider the actual conditions existing in Mexico, there ap- 
pears to be but one certain remedy. From my knowledge of Mexico 
and my acquaintance with the Mexicans I am satisfied that if the 
majority element be given an opportunity it can and will establish 
a satisfactory form of goverment, a government that will discharge 
its international obligations as all civilized governments do. But to 
do that they must have protection; to do that they must have back 
of them some force which will prevent their overthrow by some ca- 
pricious military adventurer. 

Mr. Kearru,. You mean some military adventurer, followed by 
the predatory element that has existed since the time of the Hidalgo 
revolution, as you have described it ? 

Mr. Byam. Exactly, the vagabond element, the criminal element, 
the restless element, that exists in every community in the world, 
which has been attracted for 100 years in Mexico to follow any mili- 
tary adventurer that would promise pillage. The history of Mexico 
is filled with incidents of that kind. 
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Mr. Kearrut. Do you think the reason the Carranza revolutionists 
have been able to proceed is largely because of the opportunity to 
pillage that was offered the followers of the revolution ? 

Mr. Byam. Precisely. 

Mr. Krarrun. Do you think the government Carranza has formed 
upon that revolutionary movement has been based upon the oppor- 
tunity for graft and private gain of the officials of the Government ? 

Mr. Byam. I believe it is entirely so. 

Mr. KrarFfUL. And you think it is precisely that element that 
must be curbed, and against which it is necessary to give the better 
element protection, in order that the better element, the large- 
majority element, may have an opportunity to establish a civilized 
Government in Mexico? 

Mr. Byam. Exactly so. 

Mr. Kearrun. Do you believe that the great majority of the peo- 
ple possess the potentialities of good citizens if they are given a 
fair chance? . 

_ Mr. Byam. I certainly do. They are law-abiding, they are indus- 
trious, they are thrifty, and they do not resort to violence. 

Mr. Kearrun. Do you believe such efforts would be well expended 
and would progress in the direction of good government ? 

Mr. Byam. I believe they would. 

Mr. Krearruu. I have reached the end of the questions I had in 
mind to ask. Is there anything further you care to state? 

Mr. Byam. Mr. Lind stated that the church was opposed to pub- 
lic schools. The opposition of the church in Mexico to the Govern- 
ment schools was not to the Government schools as such; that is, 
as Government institutions. The opposition was, first, to the Gov- 
ernment prohibition against church schools, and, second, opposition 
to the atheistic teachings of the Government schools. 

Mr. Kearrun. Mr. Lind compared the sentiment in that respect 
to the sentiment of the church in this country in opposition to public 
schools. Is there any such sentiment that you have observed in this 
country that is comparable to what you have just stated in refer- 
ence to Mexico? 

Mr. Byam. My observation of the position of the Catholic Church 
toward public schools in this country has been that the Catholic 
Church is not opposed to public schools per se—the Catholic Church 
wants its own schools. 

Mr. Krarrun. The same condition that exists in Mexico, whereby 
the Government of Mexico does not permit the Catholic Church to 
have its own schools, does not exist in this country, does it? In this 
country the Catholic Church is permitted to have all the schools 
it can establish: is not that correct? 

Mr. Byam. That is quite correct. 

Mr. Krarrun. So, therefore, the same condition that exists here 
does not at all compare with the conditions in Mexico? 

Mr. Byam. Not at all. 

Mr. KrarruL. That is the point I desired to make. 

Mr. Byam. The Catholic Church in Mexico would be very glad 
if it were permitted the same liberties that it enjoys in this country. 

Mr. Keanrci. Mr. Lind referred to the Catholic Party in Mexico, 
in connection with his idea about the sentiment of the people toward 
the church, and that they had their opportunity through the Catholic 
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Party to assert their rights. What do you know about the so-called 
Catholic Party in Mexico as a political party? 

Mr. Byam. The Catholic Party as a political party was organized 
at the time of the triumph of Madero, and by his encouragement. It 
was organized by Mexican citizens who were Catholics. The church 
authorities had no official connection with it whatever. The name 
“Catholic Party” was chosen to avoid any charge by their enemies 
that they were attempting or endeavoring to conceal their purposes, 
had another name been chosen. The Catholic Party in Mexico was 
organized for the express and announced purpose of securing, by 
constitutional and lawful means, the repeal of the anti-religious laws 
in Mexico. The Catholic Party nominated Madero as its candidate 
for president. As its candidate for vice president, however, it nomi- 
nated De la Barra. I have not at hand any official figures, but speak- 
ing from memory, De la Barra secured some 60 per cent of the votes 
of Mexico. He was not, however, permitted to assume the office. 
That office was gwen arbitrarily to Pino Suarez, who had divided 
some 15 per cent of the vote with a number of lesser candidates. 

Mr. Kearrut. What knowledge have you in regard to the ability 
of the Mexican people to hold fair and free elections, if they were 
permitted to do so by the central government? 

Mr. Byam. I would say that they are entirely competent to do so. 
In the State of Jalisco, in the election of January, 1912, 74 per cent 
of the voting districts of the State reported a total of over 92,000 
votes. Over 64 per cent of the votes cast were cast for the Catholic 
Party candidates. The significance of these figures will be more ap- 
parent when it is remembered that the opposition counted the votes. 

Mr. Krarrur. How do you account for such a result, in view of the 
reports and testimony we have had in regard to the unjust and un- 
fair elections that have prevailed in Mexico? 

Mr. Byam. I think that is due largely to the fact that the subject 
has not been given the study it merited. During the rule of Porfirio 
Diaz it was commonly understood that elections were a polite fiction, 
but considering the prevailing security of hfe and property, the people 
generally did not concern themselves with the niceties of democratic 
elections. The majority of the people were not favorable to the 
policies of Diaz, but so long as he gave them law and order they were 
submissive. 

Mr. KrarruL. This election in Jalisco that you have mentioned; 
was that held under the supervision of the Federal authorities, or 
was it purely a State election ? 

Mr. Byam. That was purely a State election; that occurred dur- 
ing the rule of Madero, but Madero’s political organization had not 
been sufficiently perfected to control all the elections in the manner 
that Diaz had managed affairs. 

Mr. Kearrun. It is one thing for a candidate to be elected and 
another thing for him to take office, as you have illustrated in the case 
of De la Barra. 

Mr. Byam. Exactly. 

Mr. Kearruu. So what is the use of fair elections in one or more 
States, if the result of it is not to be carried out? 

Mr. Byam. It is utterly hopeless, unless there is back of it some 
force that will compel a just and orderly observance of the will of 
the people as expressed at the polls. That particular election in the 
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State of Jalisco is significant from the fact that the opposition had 
not developed force to attack the result of that election. Therefore, 
the governor and legislature elected were enabled to take their seats, 
to assume office, to exercise all the functions of government, to pass 
laws, which laws were enforced, but, of course, only for a short time, 
because there came the revolution which eliminated Madero, and 
following upon the heels of that the Carranza revolution. Neverthe- 
less, during the rule of Huerta, that element in Jalisco remained in 
A Huerta did not disturb them in the State government, though 

e did change governors. They continued in power until the revolu- 
tion of the Carranza forces. The governor was driven out and the 
legislature dispersed, the laws annulled, and a military dictator ap- 
pointed by Carranza established in their place. 

Mr. KerarruL. If there is nothing further, you will be excused. 
The committee is very much obliged to you. 

(Whereupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. m., the committee adjourned, to 
meet again on Monday, May 3, 1920, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


MONDAY, MAY 3, 1920. 


UNITED States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
| Washington, D. C. 
Testimony taken at Washington, D. C., May 3, 1920, by Francis J. 
Kearful, Esq., in pursuance of an order of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. 


TESTIMONY OF NELSON 0’SHAUGHNESSY. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Mr. Kearful.) 

Mr. Kearrut. You may state your name. 

Mr. O’SHaucunessy. Nelson O’Shaughnessy. 

Mr. Krarrut. What is your present address? 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY. University Club, New York. 

Mr. Krarruv. Are you a native-born American citizen ? 

Mr. O’SHaveunessy. I was born in New York City on the 12th of 
February, 1876. 

Mr. Kearruv. What connection have you had with the Diplomatic 
Service of the United States? 

Mr. O’SHaucunesssy. I entered the service on the 17th of March, 
1904. Then I was successively secretary of different grades in the 
Diplomatic Service at Copenhagen, Berlin, St. Petersburg, Vienna, 
Bucharest, and Mexico City. 

Mr. Krarrct. When did you go to Mexico, and how long did you 
remain there? 

Mr. O’SHavcunessy. I went to Mexico in 1911, arriving there the 
4th of May, 1911, and I left Mexico City on the 23d of April, 1914. 

Mr. Kearrvuu. Shortly after the landing of the American troops 
at Vera Cruz? 

Mr. O’SHavucunessy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krarrut. What was your position in the Diplomatic Service 
in Mexico? 

Mr. O’SHaucunesssy. I was first second secretary of the embassy, 
and then I was promoted to first secretary, and when the ambassador 
left I became chargé d’affaires. 

Mr. KearruL. Were you there during the time of Porfirio Diaz? 

Mr. O’SHaucunessy. Just toward the end for a few weeks. 

Mr. Kearruu. You were there throughout the rule of Madero, were 
7ou not,? 

Á Mr. O’SHavucunessy. I was there throughout the rule of Madero; 
yes, sir. ae 
7 
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Mr. Krearrvn. Did you come in contact with Madero considerably ? 

Mr, O’Suaveunessy. Yes; I came in contact with Madero very 
often: saw a great deal of him. 

Mr. Kearrcnt. What character of man was Madero, with reference 
to his mental capacity? 

Mr. OSHAvGHNeEssy. Madero was a dreamer. I think that is the 
best description of Madero. He was a very unpractical person. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was his attitude toward Americans, espe- 
cially with reference to official representations made to him with 
respect to American rights ¢ 

Mr. O’SHaccuNessy. Madero was a great procrastinator. I think 
that he accepted in theory the demands of the American Govern- 
ment as just, but he continually put off a solution of anything. I 
remember when the question of these claims for the people killed 
during his revolution on the border’ came up, I suggested to him 
that these were very small claims, but they are very irritating to 
the American people, and some day you will get congressional 
action from the United States on these claims which will embar- 
rass vou still further. Why do you not pav them? Find out what 
will satisfy these people and settle them up, and I think it will 

*save you much further embarrassment.” He said that was a very 
good idea, but he never took any action until about a year after- 
ward. Then Senor Pedro Lascurain took it up with Senor Calero, 
Mexican ambassador at Washington. I think Madero was willing 
to act promptly, but he did not have a well-organized government 
with him. You know he was sort of playing a lone hand; I mean 
he was not well supported. You remember how very irritating those 
claims were, for people who were shot on this side of the line dur- 
ing the Madero revolution, at Douglas and El Paso. 

Mr. Kearrvn. What were Madero’s ideas with respect to the Mexi- 
ean Government? You say they were impracticable, and he prac- 
tically stood alone. 

Mr. O’SHavucunessy. What were his ideas? 

Mr. Krarruu. Yes. 

Mr. O’StrravuGcHnessy. Well, he wanted a division of a good many 
of the large estates. and he wanted to do it in a summary manner. 
At least. that was what he wanted to do in the beginning. Of course, 
there was a national organized. opposition to such action. 

Mr. Neanrvt, Was anything done during his rule to carry out 
that plan? 

Mr. O’Suacennessy. I think, if my memory serves me right, that 
they passed a law in Congress appropriating large sums of money 
to buv certain lands, and distribute it among the peons, but I do 
not think that it was ever consummated. So far as the public do- 
main went. those were very often the lands the peons did not want. 
The peon wanted the lands he was living on. The Mexican Indian 
is generally very fond of the land. 

Mr. Kearru.. They wanted the cultivated or improved land? 

Mr. O’SHavucuHnessy. Yes; but I think the whole Mexican land 
situation has been very much exaggerated. 

Mr. Krarrun. Is it a fact that much more was heard about it in 
this country than in Mexico? 

Mr. O’SHaAvuGHNEssy. Yes; much more. 
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Mr. Kearrc.. What influence was exerted during the . Madero 
rule by Gustavo Madero, the brother of the President? 

Mr. O’Suaucunessy. I think Gustavo practically ran the Gov- 
ernment. I know the entire patronage of the Mexican Government 
was in his hands. 

Mr. KrarruL. Was his method of running the Government in ac- 
cordance with the ideas of the President ? i 

Mr. O’Snavucunessy. No; I do not think they were. Madero, as 
he went on, became less theoretical and more practical. He was 
a much more practical politician toward the end than he was at the 
beginning, which, I suppose, was natural. 

Mr. KearruL. How did the rule of Madero toward the end ap- 
proximate the rule of Porfirio Diaz as to autocratic measures? 

a O’SHavucHNEssy. It became very much the same toward the 
end. | 

Mr. Kearrut. What was the reason for that? 

Mr. O’SHavucHNEssyY. Because it is the only way you can rule the 
country. : 

Mr. Kearruut. Were you in Mexico at the time of the overthrow 
of Madero? 

Mr. O’SHaucunessy. No; I was not. I was on leave then. I was 
appointed first secretary on the 12th of December, 1913, and I arrived 
back in Mexico on March 3, 1914. 

Mr. KrarroL. That was after Huerta had assumed the presidency ? 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY. Yes. 

Mr. Kearru,. What opportunity did you have to become ac- 
quainted with Gen. Huerta? 

Mr. O’SHavucunessy. Well, after I arrived in Mexico and Senor 
de la Barra became president ad interim I met Gen. Huerta just as 
he was going out to Morelos on the first Zapata campaign. 

Mr. Kearron.. That was in 1911, was it not? ) 

Mr. O’Suaucunessy. Yes. Then I met him when he came back, 
had lunch with him several times. Then I saw him just before he 
went off on the Orozco campaign. That was in 1912, and our mili- 
tarv attachés went with him in that campaign. So then when I 
went back to Mexico I knew Huerta well. I mean as one can know 
an official in a foreign Government. 

Mr. Krarrun. What opportunities did you have to become further 
acquainted with him after he assumed the presidency ? 

Mr. O’SHaccnnessy. Well, I found that the only way that I 
could get any results out of the Government was to get them through 
Huerta, so J was thrown in contact with him very often. In fact, 
upon one occasion I was instructed by Mr. Bryan to see the President 
and make a certain request. 

Mr. Kearrut. When you returned to Mexico as first secretary had 
Henry Lane Wilson, the ambassador, left? 

Mr. O’SHaucnnessy. No. I returned on the 3d of March, and I 
think he went some time in April. I can not remember the date. 

Mr. Kearrun. That was in 1913? 

Mr. O’SHaucunessy. That was in 1913. 

Mr. Kearrut. What character of man was Gen. Huerta? 

Mr. O’SHaucunessy. Well, Huerta was a strong character. He 
had always been very much feared by Diaz. Diaz considered him 
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the strongest man in the Mexican Army. You know the old Diaz 
fear of a successful general. Huerta always kept his word with me. 
He liked Americans. In fact, of all the Mexican public men I knew 
J never saw one who really was so friendly ae Americans. I do 
not say toward the policies of our Government, but I mean toward 
Americans. He liked Americans. He realized that the progress of 
Mexico depended upon the amity of the United States. 

Mr. Krarrve. What was his attitude toward Americans with re- 
spect to affording them protection for property and other interests! 

Mr. ¢ ) SHA UGITNESSY, I never requested protection from Huerta 
that he did not give it, if it was physically possible. Of course when 
the American Government requested protection for people who were 
in rebel territory he could not give it, but anywhere within the terri- 
tory in his control he always extended protection. 

Mr. Krarrut. What was his attitude toward Americans after the 

taking of Vera Cruz? 

Mr. O'Srraccunessy. W ell, I went to see him the morning that it 
was taken. and I spoke to him of the danger of an outbreak in 1 Mexico 
City, and he said: “ I shall see that that ‘does not occur, I will have 
the evening papers censored and have the streets patrolled,” which 
he did, and which I think shows a very broad spirit on his part. 
because the whole action was taken against him personally. 

Mr. Kearrtt. What was the condition in Mexico City upon the 

taking of Vera Cruz with respect to actions of the mob ? 

Mr, O'Suarennessy. Well, they paraded about, sang patriotic 
songs, pulled down the statue of George W ashineton, and there were 
a few street fights. and they serenaded the embassy, but I went around 
the streets on all the days I remained there after the taking of Vera 
Cruz: went out every day. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did you know of any American being killed or as- 
saulted ? 

Mr. O’SrarcGHNessy. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearrcn. Do you think that protection was due to the action 
taken by Huerta ? 

Mr. O'SHavcunessy. Yes; I do. If Huerta had not issued the in- 
structions that he did, there would have been very serious quarrels 
and riots. Of that I am convinced. 

Mr. Kearron., Did you know John Lind? 

Mr. O*Suaccunessy. Yes. 

Mr. Keanevn. Were you at the embassy w a he was sent to Mexico 
to deal with Gen. Huerta ? . 

Mr. O'SnateHNessyY. Yes; I was in charge of the embassy. 

Mr. NearrunL, Can you state briefly what vou understood his mis- 
sion to Mexico to be? 

Mr. OSHAvGHNeEssy. I understood that his mission in Mexico was 
to force the resignation of Huerta, to eliminate Iluerta from Mexican 
politics. 

Mr. Kearrvt. What was his mission further with respect to 
Tluerta’s successor ? 

Mr. O’Siraccunessy. Well, Mr. Kearful, I really do not know that. 
I know that Mr. Lind was firmly convinced, at least, he gave me every 
reason to believe he was, that the only solution would be the triumph 
of the revolution under Carranza. Yes; Gov. Lind was a strong 
Carrancista. 
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Mr. Kearrut. Were you present at an interview between John 
Lind and Mr. Gamboa, Huerta’s foreign minister, when Mr. Lind pre- 
sented his demands and instructions from President Wilson ? 

Mr. O'SHaucuNessy. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was the nature of Lind’s attitude in his de- 
mands, with reference to their being peremptory or otherwise? 

Mr. O’SHaucunessy. Mr. Lind had a document signed by the Chief 
Executive of the United States, which he presented. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did he have anything to say in addition to present- 
ing the document ? i 

Mr. O’Suaceunessy. Lind saw Gamboa on several occasions. I 
think I was present twice, and the other times I was not present. 

Mr. Kearruu. Do you remember whether Mr. Lind made any threat 
as to what would occur in case the demands made by him were not 
complied with ? 

Mr. O’SHaucunessy. Yes. Mr. Lind gave the Mexican Govern- 
ment to understand that, after exhausting the various remedies 
which the American Government thought proper, they would use 
force. | 

Mr. Krearrun. Shortly stated; did you understand him to say to 
Mr. Gamboa that if these demands were not complied with the 
United States would intervene by force? 

Mr. O’SHauGunessy. That was my understanding. 

Mr. Kearrcn. When Mr. Lind arrived in Mexico, did he have 
any knowledge of Mexican conditions? 

Mr. O’Sraueunessy. I do not think he did. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did he know any Spanish ? 

Mr, O'SHaccunessy. No. At least not to my knowledge. 

Mr. KRearrun. Did he undertake to inform himself upon any sub- 
ject before he presented his demands to the Mexican Government ? 

Mr. O’Snaveunessy. Well, Mr. Lind did his work, drew up his 

apers and documents, without any aid from me whatsoever, and I 
do not know what he studied or what he did. 

Mr. KrarruL. He presented his demands within a very short 
time after his arrival, did he? 

Mr. O'Snuacaunessy. In a very short time; yes. 

Mr. Krarrur. Within a day or two? 

Mr. O'SravuGunessy. Yes. Within a day or two. The first inter- 
view, I think, was the second day after he arrived. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did you ever have any conversations with Mr. 
Lind in which he expressed his views in regard to what the trouble 
was in Mexico? 

Mr. O’SHaucnnessy. Yes; I had a good many conversations with 
Mr. Lind along those lines. 

Mr. KrarruL. What did he say on that subject? 

Mr. O’SuHaucunessy. Well, he was verv bitter against the large 
English interests there, the large English oil interests, and he 
attributed Mexico’s ills very largelv to the religious situation and 
to the oil companies, especially Lord Cowdray. 

Mr. KerarruL. He thought the ills of Mexico were largely due to 
the influence of the Catholic Church ? 

Mr. O’SHavucunessy. Yes; he stated that to me. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did he give any expression of his sentiments as to 
what should be done to remedy that condition ? 
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Mr. O’SHavucunessy. No; he did not. 

Mr. Kearruv. Did you have any conversation with him with ref- 
erence to the persecution of the church and the killing of priests by 
the Carranza revolutionists ? 

Mr. O’SuHavcunessy. Well, I told him that I thought it was a 
very great mistake for the Government of the United States to ally 
itself with people who did those kinds of things, but I think he 
considered such acts were incident to a revolution. 

Mr. Kearrvt. Do you remember, after he had failed in his deal- 
ings with the Huerta Government, that he went to Vera Cruz, and 
while he was there he made a trip to Pass Christian to see President 
Wilson? 

Mr. O’SHaccunessy. I do. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you have any conversation with him after that, 
in which he expressed to you the sentiments of himself and President 
Wilson with respect to the killing of priests by the Carranza army? 

Mr. O’SnaucHnessy. Yes; I did. He did not say those were the 
President’s sentiments. 

Mr. KrarruL. What did he say? What was the conversation, and 
where did it occur? 

Mr. O’Snaucunessy. That occurred in Mexico City, after he came 
up the second time. You remember he came up, I think it was in 
coe He came up there for a few days, and returned to Vera 

ruz. ' 

Mr. KrarFuL. What was the conversation ? 

Mr. O’SHavuaunessy. Well, I do not remember the conversation 
very much in detail. Mr. Lind at that time was very prejudiced 
and very much under the influence of the extreme radicals in Mexico. 
He seemed at times overwraught and nervous. 

Mr. Krarrut. Can you state the substance of what he said on the 
subject mentioned ? 

Mr. O’Suaucunessy. I had so many conversations with Mr. Lind, 
I saw him so often, as he lived in the embassy, that I can not remem- 
ber in an exact manner exactly what he said. 

Mr. Krarrun,. Were you present with him when something was 
mentioned about the persecution of priests by the Carranzistas? 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY. Yes. 

Mr. Krarrunt. What, if any, remarks did he make expressing his 
sentiments in regard to it? 

Mr. O’SnHavucunessy. Well, I considered that it was pleasing to 
him. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did you judge that from what he said? 

Mr. O’Snaucunessy. I judged that from what he said; yes. 

Mr. Kearrun.. Did you get any impression from what he said as 
to whether President Wilson agreed with that sentiment on his part? 
Mr. O’SuaucHnessy. No; that I did not. I can not go that far. 

Mr. Krarrvt. Did he sav anything that gave you to understand 
that he was not shocked by the fact that the Carrancistas had killed 
priests in the interior. 

Mr. O’Suavucunessy. No; I do not think it shocked him. The Car- 
ranza people evidently thought that these atrocities were not un- 
pleasing to the American Government, and I do not think at that 
time that this Government made any protest to its accredited repre- 
sentatives with the revolutionists. 
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Mr. KerarruL. Did you know of any expressions on the part of 
Members of the Cabinet or President Wilson excusing the excesses 
of the Carrancistas against the church ? 

Mr. O’Suavucunessy. Yes. Secretary Baker, in the autumn of 1916, 
when these atrocities were mentioned in the campaign, made a state- 
ment that even our soldiers in the Revolution against England com- 
mitted analogous acts, which, of course, is not borne out by history. 

Mr. KrarruL. Did he take the position that the Carranza revolu- 
tion was on a par with our revolutionary movement ? 

Mr. O’SHaucHgssy. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrux. Did you come in contact with a great many Ameri- 
cans who were living and operating in Mexico while you were there ? 

Mr. O’SHaucunessy. Yes. A great many of them. 

Mr. KrarruL. What character of people were they? 

Mr. O’SHAavuGHNEssy. Well, miners, lawyers, doctors, people in 
trades, oil operators. I think generally they were very representative 
and a very good element, oad did more to make Mexico a modern 
country than any other foreigners. 

Mr. RFUL. How did they compare with their fellow citizens in 
this country engaged in similar pursuits? 

Mr. O’SHavucunsssy. I think they compared very favorably. 

Mr. KrarruL. Do you know whether they demanded or received 
any special privileges which gave them advantages over Mexicans or 
other foreigners operating in Mexico? 

Mr. O’SHaucunessy. I never knew of any. All the privileges 
were granted under general laws. 

Mr. KerarroL. Which were open to anybody who desired to take 
advantage of them? 

Mr. O’SuHaucunessy. Which were open to anybody who desired to 
take advantage of them. The Government merely had to be peti- 
tioned and the necessary form gone through and they were open to the 
world. 

Mr. KrarruL. Were the Americans there generally a class of law- 
abiding people? 

Mr. O’SHavcHneEssy. Yes. While I was there there were exceed- 
ingly few cases where an American citizen was arraigned for any 
disorderly conduct or any breaking of the regulations of the Mexican 
Government. 

Mr. Kearrut, From your knowledge and experience in Mexico, 
what is your opinion with respect to the policy pursued by this Gov- 
ernment toward Huerta? 

Mr. O’SuHaucunessy. I think it was fundamentally wrong. Until 
the 4th of March, 1913, I was taught that the paramount interest of 
the country is the protection of the lives and property of its citizens, 
not the reforming of foreign governments or siding with the revolu- 
tionary movements against a foreign government, which have nothing 
to do with the interest of its citizens or their property; but the present 
administration does not seem to think so. By the recognition of the 
Huerta government we would have continued in Mexico an organ- 
ized government which we could have dealt with and which would 
have lived up to its international agreement with the United States, 
for the Huerta government was exceedingly anxious to have the good 
will of the United States, and Gen. Huerta realized that without the 
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good will of the United States no Mexican government can exist, as 
has been amply proven by the history of Mexico during the last six 
years. 

Mr. Krarrun. Did you ever know of any other incident in the 
diplomatic history of the United States in which this Government 
undertook to eliminate the de facto head of a foreign government and 
to say what sort of a government the people should have? 

Mr. O’SHavucunessy. No. Of course, this Government did take 
action against Maximilian, which was perfectly natural, as the estab- 
lishment of Maximilian’s government there would have been very re- 
pugnant to our ideas and w vould have been an infraction of the Monroe 
doctrine. It was a case of self-protection. 

Mr. Kearrun. That was the establishment of a government in Mex- 
ico by European powers, was it not? 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY. Yes 

Mr. Kearren., But with respect to the establishment of a govern- 
ment by the people themselves 4 

Mr. O’SHatGnnessy. Never. But we seem to be in an era of 
meddling. 

Mr. Kearrun. What have vou observed to be the results of the 
poliey that were produced with respect to the eliminating Huerta and 
the substitution of a government of our own choice? 

Mr. O'SHAUGITNESSY. Well, the present chaotic state of Mexico. 
That is the best answer to that, I think. 

Mr. Krarrun. Did Gen. Huerta ever give expression in conversa- 
tions with vou to his estimate of what the revolutionists would do if 
they should come into power by the aid of the United States? 

Mr. O’Sravuennessy. Yes. He said that by his overthrow organ- 
ized government would cease to exist in Mexico, and that the revolu- 
tionary party would never be able, in his opinion, to bring about 
organized and orderly government. I telegraphed the Department 
of State once a statement that Iluerta made : along those lines. I can 
not remember the exact wording of it. I likewise informed the De- 
yartment of State fully as to the anti-Americanism and dislike of the 

‘ited States of Carranza. 

Mr. Krarrun. The anti-American attitude of Carranza? 

Mr. O’SHaucinessy. Yes. I mean his dislike of the United States. 

Mr. Kearrun. Do you remember in one of Huerta’s conversations 
with you, of which you made a memorandum, he stated something 
like the following: “The present task in Mexico is not one of estab- 
lishing democracy, but of establishing order. Before peace can be 
established in Mexico there must be a general reconstruction of the 
system of government, as opposed to ‘that established by Porfirio 
Diaz, whose government, how ever, was a necessity of the times and 
circumstances. I do not criticize the rebels of the north thoughts, but 
they will never, in the event of their triumph, be able to establish a 
government in Mexico, and one of their first acts, if they ever do 
triumph, will be to turn upon the United States, whom they are now 
praising ”? 

Mr. O’Sravannessy. I remember that perfectly; yes. 

Mr. Kearrur. Do you know whether the rebels, after they tri- 
umphed, did turn upon the United States? 

Mr. O’ SHAUGHNESSY. I think that it is a known fact that they did. 
They did not join with this country in the war, but did what they 
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could to give comfort to its enemies. They passed laws which have 
embarrassed foreigners, and, of course, Americans, in the carrying 
out of their business. They have certainly shown no friendship 
toward the United States in any way. More. Americans have been 
murdered in the last six years than ever before. I think that is a fact, 
is it not? None of the outstanding questions have been settled. 

Mr. Kearrun. The records show that. Did you ever have any 
reason to believe that our ambassador to Mexico, Mr. Henry Lane 
Wilson, was concerned in the effort to overthrow Madero, or had any 
knowledge of the assassination of Madero until afterwards? 

Mr. O’SHauGcunessy. I am convinced that Mr. Wilson had no 
fore knowledge and nothing to do with it in any way whatsoever, 
and I never found any evidence of such knowledge during my time 
in Mexico. Mr. Wilson simply did what was the best to do at the 
time, and he should have received the thanks of the administration 
instead of the treatment which he did receive. 

Mr. Kerarrun. Do you know what the feeling was among the 
Americans in Mexico as to the work that was done by Henry Lane 
Wilson ? 

Mr. O’Srravennessy. The feelings of Americans in Mexico, with- 
out exception, was one of satisfaction and commendation. — , | 

Mr. Kearrun. Have vou any opinion that you care to express as to 
what this country ought to do, if anything, to protect Americans in 
Mexico or prevent the recurrence of the outrages that have been per- 
petrated upon them ? 

Mr. O’StravGunessy. If this Government had held the present 
Mexican Government to its obligations, and not let the matter slide 
along and merely protest. it would have had much more effect. If 
they can kill Americans with impunity and only receive protests, of 
course, it does not deter them from doing it in the future. 

Mr. Kearrvt. What is vour opinion as to what ought to be done 
in the present state of affairs, if anything? 

Mr. O’SHavennessy. Well, at the present moment I do not know 
very much about the relationship of this Government to the Mexican 
Government, nor do I know how far the Mexican Government is able 
to protect Americans. I do not believe that the present Mexican 
Government worries itself very much about the protection of Ameri- 
eans. if it could I doubt if it would do better. 

Mr. Kearron. But you believe that American citizens who have 
gone to Mexico on the invitation of the Mexican Government, guar- 
anteeing them the protection of its laws, are entitled to receive it, do 
vou not? 
~ Mr. O’SHavennessy. Certainly, I believe they are entitled to re- 
ceive it, but if their own Government will not support them how can 
we expect the Mexican Government to take its obligations very 
seriously ? 

Mr. Kearrut. What, in your opinion, ought to be done to remedy 
that situation ? 

Mr. O’Suaucunessy. The Mexican Government should be told 
that they must live up to their international obligations or the United 
States will follow out that which may be best in its opinion to enforce 
those obligations. 

Mr. KrarruL. Would you stop at telling them that? 

Mr. O’SHavcunessy. No; I would not. 
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Mr. Krearrun. Do you think that such a statement would be re- 
spected by them ? 

Mr. O'’Snavcunessy. If they believed that it meant action, it 
would be respected. 

Mr. Kearrcun.. After many demands which have not been followed 
up by action, what do you think would be necessary to make them 
believe that action would follow ? 

Mr. O’SrracGunerssy. A time limit; that certain things must be 
done within a certain time. 

Mr. KerarruL. If there is nothing done, what should follow ? 

Mr. O’SHavennessy. That would have to vo to Congress. 

Mr. Kearrun. Would you be in favor of armed intervention bv 
this country in Mexico, if the present attitude of the Mexican Gov- 

ernment should be continued? 
© Mr. O’SHaucunessy. Well, I would only be in favor of a tem- 
porary intervention as a very last resort, after the exhaustion of all 
other remedies. 

Mr. Kearrut. What course do vou think that such intervention 
should take, other remedies being exhausted ? 

Mr. O’SuHaccunessy. Blockading of their ports. closing of the 
northern frontier, various coercive measures which could be. brought 
to bear upon them. I think it is a very remote necessity. and I trust 
that we will get a Government in Mexico in the near future that will 
be prepared to live up to its obligations, and that we will be able to 
establish an era of good feeling between the two countries. I have 
never been an interventionist. and I like the Mexican people exceed- 
ingly, and I believe they have within their borders men who can 
govern the country properly. 

Mr. Kearrun. What do vou think about the large number of Mexi- 
cans who are exiled from their country: as to whether they are of 
the type that can be relied on for the establishment of a Government ? 

Mr. O’Snavucunessy. I think some of the best men in Mexico are 
exiled, The Mexican Government should grant a general and un- 
conditional amnesty to all refugees. 

Mr. Krarrur. Do you believe it would be worth while to take 
coercive measures merely for the temporary purpose of compelling 
a compliance with demands? 

Mr. O’SHavaunessy. No: I do not. 

Mr. Kearror. Do vou think that any measures that might be 
taken should be toward the establishment of permanent peace? 

Mr. O’Suaveunessy. Toward the establishment of a permanent 
government, with which we could do serious business. 

Mr. Kerarrun. What have you observed as to the influence of the 
Catholic Church in Mexico upon the natives, as to whether it has 
been good or bad? 

Mr. O’SHavucunessy. Well. the Catholic Church is the traditional 
church of Mexico and the majority of Mexicans, of course, are Roman 
Catholics. So far as the educational system of Mexico is concerned, 
that was taken out of the hands of the church in 1857 and taken over 
by the Government, and if the Mexicans are uneducated it 1s because 
the Government has not lived up to its promises. 

Mr. Kearrun. Has it been your observation that the principal 


educational work that has been done in Mexico has been done by the 
Catholic Church ? 
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Mr. O’SHavucunessy. Well, all the famous men in Mexico before 
1857 were educated by the church, by the Catholic schools. There 
has never been real popular education in Mexico. There are many 
parts of Mexico where the school houses were built by the Govern- 
ment but no teachers provided. Huerta told me that the crying 
necessity of Mexico was teachers. 

Mr. Kearrut. In view of the fact that the great majority of the 
Mexican people are Roman Catholics, and the further fact, as J 
understand you, that the influence of the Catholic Church in Mexicu 
has not been a bad thing for the people, how do you account for the 
persecution of the Catholics as an organization on the part of the 
Government of Mexico? 

Mr. O’Snaucunessy. Well, that is a traditional matter. That 
comes down from the days of the Wars of Reform, and from the 
time when the great Catholic organization owned the richest lands in 
the country. In Mexico that is traditional. 

Mr. Krarrut. Mr. Lind, in his testimony, referred to the Catholic 
party in Mexico as a political party, which, if its principles were 
supported by the people, might very well control the Government. 
What do you know abont the Catholic party? 

Mr. O nE, The Partido Catolico was in a way the suc- 
cessor of the old conservative party in Mexico but I think it was 
very short lived. 

Mr. Krarrut. When was it established ? 

Mr. O’Suavcunsssy. I do not really know. I know that in the 
Madero elections of 1911 they plaweel a certain part and worked 
for Madero, and I think took a certain part in several of the sub- 
sequent elections, but I never knew. I was never intimately con- 
nected with any of the leaders of it. J could not very well be con- 
nected with any political movement in the country. 

Mr. Kearrun. Do vou know whether it was a purty dominated 
by the church, or whether it was a party of citizens? 

Mr. O’SHavuauynessy. I think it was a party of citizens who were 
opposed to religious persecution, which exists in many Latin coun- 
tries where anticlericalism is active. 

Mr. Krearrut. What do you understand to be the basis for anti- 
clericalism ? 

Mr. O’Suacennessy. I think anticlericalism has a traditional 
basis. and comes from the days of the clerical domination and par- 
ticipation in the civil affairs of the country. It is also anti- 
Christian, and not only anti-Catholic. 

Mr. Kerarrcn. It has been testified here that the basis of anti- 
elericalism in Mexico is that the church teaches morality and stands 
for law and order and is opposed to revolutionary movements and 
revolutionary governments founded upon loot and graft. 

Mr. O’SuHaveunessy. That is true. The Cathohe authorities in 
Mexico have always stood for peace and order. 

Mr. Kearrun. What do you know about the methods of holding 
elections in Mexico? Did they ever come under your observation ? 

Mr. O'SHavcunessy. Well, I know that very few people vote, and 
a good many people do not vote because they are afraid if they vote, 
and the party they vote against gets into power, they fear reprisals. 
The Indians fear that it will lead to their being taxed and con- 
‘ scripted for the army. 
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Mr. Kerarrut. In holding elections, every man must state publicly 
for whom he votes? 

Mr. O’'SHauGunessy. They have not the secret ballot there. as 
far as I know. I never investigated their forms, but I do not think 
they have the secret ballot. The votes are in most cases not counted. 
I remember after the Madero election, when no other serious candi- 
dates were in the field excepting Madero, I went into the House of 
Deputies, where I saw in a room there stacks and stacks of ballots 
which had come in from various parts of Mexico and had never 
been opened or counted. 

Mr. Koei After the result of the election had been declared? 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNEssyY. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrvi. Did you observe the manner of holding elections 
that took place during the time of Huerta? 

Mr. O’SHavenNessy. Well, I know that an election did take place. 
I presume it was very much along the same lines as other elections 
in Mexico. 

Mr. KrarFtL. You did not visit any of the polling places? 

Mr. O’SuavcHnessy. No; but I believe it represented the will of 
the a as much as any other election. 

r. Kearruu. In other words, you think that the elections in 
Mexico generally do not represent the will of the people? 

Mr. O’SHaccunessy. Up to the present time they certainly do not. 

Mr. Kearrun. Do you think it is possible to hold an election in 
Mexico which would be free and fair as it is understood in this 
country ? 

Mr. O’SHavucunessy. I think it would be possible, but I think it 
would be very difficult and improbable. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you believe it would be possible for any candi- 
date who might be opposed by the governmental authorities to take 
his seat as a result of the expression of the will of the people? 

Mr. ©’SHaucunessy. No; I do not. 

Mr. Kearrut. Mr. Buckley, in his testimony before the committee, 
referring to the attitude of Mr. Lind, said: 

In a conversation with Mr. O’Shaughnessy, on a remark of the latter that 
he had just received a report to the effect that several Catholic priests had been 
killed, Mr. Lind stated that this was good news, that the more Catholic priests 
they killed in Mexico the better it would suit him, and the more pleased the 
President would be. | 

When Mr. Lind was testifying he was asked whether he made any 
such statement to you, and he denied having made any such state- 
ment, most positively and emphatically, and further testified that 
he had never stated that he attributed the ills of Mexico to the Catho- 
lic Church, and denied that he ever entertained such sentiments. Is 
it true or not that Mr. Lind made any such statement to you in re- 
spect to the killing of Catholic priests? 

Mr. O’SHavcunessy. I regret very much to say that Mr. Lind did 
make that statement. I must add, however, that he did not, to my 
memory, bring in the name of the President of the United States. 
He did not say oe about the President. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did that conversation occur after his visit to the 
President at Pass Christian ? 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY. Yes. i 
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Mr. Kearrut. Did you receive any impression from his conversa- 
tion with you as to whether the President disagreed with him in 
regard to his sentiments? 

Ir. O’SHaucunessy. I have no impressions along those lines. The 
whole policy of the administration toward Mexico from March 4 
1913, to the present day, and especially the taking of the Port of 
Vera Cruz, by which we broke a treaty, is so preposterous and so 
Cene to our good international name that the sooner we forget 
about it I think the better. It was brutal, unwarranted, and stupid, 
and has harmed us greatly in Latin America. 

Mr. Kearrut. Are there any other matters you care to mention? 

Mr. O’Smavennessy. Not that I can think of at the present mo- 
ment. 

Mr. KrarruL. That is all I care to ask you. 

(Whereupon, the committee adjourned subject to the call of the 
chairman.) 
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TESTIMONY OF G. W. BARTCH. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Mr. Kearful.) 

Mr. Kearruu. You may state your full name. 

Mr. Barreu. G. W. Bartch. 

Mr. KearroL. Where do you live? 

Mr. Barron. Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mr. Kearrout. What is your profession? 

Mr. Bartcu. Lawyer. 

Mr. Kearruu. You have been summoned to give the committee the 
benefit of your knoweldge of Mexico, based upon your experience and 
your investigations. What opportunities have you had to learn con- 
ditions in Mexico? 

Mr. Bartcn. Before the revolution I was in Mexico a number of 
times. The first time I went down to Mexico was in 1907, to make 
an examination of some mining districts and the mining law in 
Mexico, and mining districts in the State of Oaxaca, with a view to 
the tonnage that would come to a railroad. I was sent there by some 
people in New York, or in the East. I made an examination and 
a comparison of the mining laws of Mexico with our own mining 
laws and reported to them. I believe I stated that was in August, 
1907. I went down in July and came back in August. 

Mr. Krarrou. What sort of experience did you have in Mexico? 

Mr. Barrcu. The parties then obtained a concession from the 
Mexican Government to build a railroad from Salina Cruz to 
Acapulco, and from the junction of the Rio Verde River to the City 
of Oaxaca, and I became general counsel. After that I made a 
number of trips down to Mexico City and to the City of Oaxaca and 
that southern country, until October, 1911, which was the last trip 
I made in the interests of the company. 

Mr. Kearrun. What sort of experience did you have personally in 
the country ? 

Mr. Barrcu. Well, I organized a holding company for them, for 
the railroad company. The railroad company was organized under 
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the laws of New Jersey, and the holding company under the laws of 
Arizona. Then I went with them over the line of the road, and 
was sent down afterwards to purchase the Oaxaca and Ejutla Rail- 
road, which I did purchase. I looked over the line in the Valley 
of Oaxaca, and visited several other mining districts a number of 
times, and in the course of my employment I had considerable busi- 
ness at Mexico City with the department of the Government, and I 
became acquainted with a number of leading Mexicans, including 
President Diaz and Senator Tomacho, Senator Jose Castelasos. and 
Gen. Aguilar, who was chief of President Diaz’s staff. I became 
acquainted also with a number of attorneys there. Lic Grande was 
one, and Lic Vasconcelos. 

Mr. Kearrci. What was the nature of the railroad concession 
that you mentioned ? 

Mr. Barrcu. The railroad concession gave the corporation the 
right of way over the national lands, along the entire line, and also 
facilities at Acapulca and Salina Cruz, and in harbors along the 
coast, and made connections with the City of Oaxaca and the Mexi- 
ean Southern road there, and a narrow gauge running into the City 
of Oaxaca from Puebla, for a period of, as I now recollect it, 10 
years. It may have been longer. It also provided that they should 
take in all their material from foreign countries free of duty and 
exempt from all taxes, state or national, as I now recollect, for a 
period of 15 years. It was quite a valuable concession. 

Mr. Kearruu. And in consideration of those privileges and ex- 
emptions, what was the concessionaire required to do? 

Mr. Bartcu. He was required to build the road and complete it 
within a certain time. 

Mr. Kearrun. What security did he have to give, if any? 

Mr. Bartcn. To put up, as I recollect it, $96,600 in Mexican in- 
ternal bonds. I am not sure of that term, but it was Mexican bonds. 
I think it was internal bonds. They bore 3 per cent interest, I think. 
That was put up by them. 

Mr. Krarrut. What became of that security? 

Mr. Bartcn. It is still there, so far as I know. 

Mr. Krearrunt. Was the road ever built? 

Mr. Bartcu. The road was not built. 

Mr. Krearrut. Why not? 

Mr. Barrcu. On account of the revolution. I might say here that 
during my visits down there in President Diaz’s reign we found 
evervthing very agreeable. There seemed to be peace everywhere. 
We were not disturbed. In fact, so far as my own personal treat- 
ment was concerned, it could not have been better. I do not recollect 
of ever having an improper word said to me. I felt perfectly free. 
-I slept with the people in the mining camps and on the ranches, where 
they had no locks or doors, and never had anything disturbed. In 
the city of Oaxaca, I used to sleep with my doors and windows open, 
and when I went away for a number of days or for a longer period 
I left my things right in my room and had nothing disturbed. The 
country was under admirable control, as I thought. I felt just as 
safe there as I did in Salt Lake City, as far as that is concerned. 
That continued until after the revolution broke out.’ 

Mr. KEARFUL. Just a moment, before you go into that. Are you 
more or less familiar with the policies of the American Congress in 
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the past in granting aid to the construction of transcontinental rail- 
roads across the western part of the United States? 

Mr. Bartcn. My recollection of that is that the American Con- 
gress issued bonds to the Union Pacific from Omaha to Ogden in 
the sum of $25,000,000, and to the Central Pacific from Ogden to San 
Francisco in the sum of $27,000,000, and in addition to that granted 
them every alternate section of Government land on each side of the 
railroad for a distance of 20 miles. 

Mr. Krarru. And in the case of the disposal of any of these lands 
before the definite location of the road, lands to a further extent 
were granted in lieu of those? 

Mr. Barrcn. Yes, sir; that is my understanding. 

Mr. Kearrvt. Do you remember whether it was a general prac- 
tice to make these large land grants to aid in the construction of 
railroads? 

Mr. Bartcn. I think so. 

Mr. Krearrut, Were there any grants of land, or grants of money 
or bonds to the railroads that you had to do with in Mexico? 

Mr. Bartcu. No; we had no subsidy. I might say now that it 
was understood that we had one of the best concessions that had 
been granted there, but there was nothing of that kind granted. 

Mr. Kerarruut. That is, the concession you obtained was con- 
sidered more favorable than those under which the other roads had 
been constructed? 

Mr. Bartcu. It was considered quite favorable. We were better 
protected than others, and we had these exemptions from taxation. 

Mr. Kearrut. What would have been the results to the country, 
by way of benefits or otherwise, by the building of that railroad 
you have mentioned ? 

Mr. Barrcu. Well, the building of that railroad would have made 
a connecting link between the Guatemalan Railroad with the Mexi- | 
ean Central and other roads in Mexico City, connecting at the City 
of Oaxaca with a narrow gauge, but in contemplation finally for 
us to build to Mexico City. However, we had no concession for 
that. Under Diaz's administration, though, I think we could have 
gotten it. That would have meant a transcontinental line through 
both countries clear up to Canada, and to my mind would have 
established a great transcontinental line which would have been 
of great benefit to the two countries, and would have been of im- 
mense benefit and interest to Mexico in getting a market for the 
produce of that southern country, and also to this country in getting 
the advantage of the Mexican products, and Mexico's other re- 
sources, hidden resources, that were not yet developed. 

Mr. Kearrunt. Did you ever personally have a conversation with 
Porfirio Diaz, in which he expressed his sentiments in regard to 
the desirability for Mexico of encouraging Americans and Ameri- 
can capital to come into that country ? 

Mr. Bartcn. Yes, sir. 

mae KrarruL. Please state what sentiments he expressed in that 
regard. 

Ir. Barrcu. Gen. Humphrey and I and several others, I do not 
recollect them all, now, called on Porfirio Diaz in 1907, and had 
an interview with him, through an interpreter. The President 
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could talk English some, but in his interviews he generally talked 
through an interpreter. The interview was very pleasant and very 
satisfactory. He said, referring to the people there, “ We like you 
Americans. You are a progressive people. We like to have you 
come among our people, so that our people will learn your ways. 

Our people don’t know. They have not had the opportunity and 
they are not educated as your people. We must educate them.” 

On another occasion, a friend of mine said to me. and I am not 
sure whether that was not also stated in that interview, that in ref- 
— to the political conditions there, “ Our people can not vote 

our. people. They are not educated. We must educate them, 

Pacer they can vote the same as the people of the United States. 

He expressed himself quite forcible to me frequently, in regard to 
our colonies of Americans, or American colonies. He said they 
were industrious, and if I mistake not he said they were the best 
colonists they had had, and spoke of some of the fruit and various 
things they cultivated in tilling the soil. It was not alone Porfirio 
Diaz, but those who were interested with him. They seemed to be 
very friendly. 

I talked with Senator Jose Castelasos many times on that subject. 
He had been three times President of the Mexican Senate, and was 
a scholarly gentleman, a man that probably understood Mexican 
affairs as well as any other man in Mexico. 

Mr. KEARFUL. By the way, do you know where Senator Jose Cas- 
telasos is now living? 

Mr. Barren. The last I heard of him, I had a card from him not 
long ago, he was still in New York. 

Mr. Wearrun. He is living there as an exile from Mexico, is he? 

Mr. Barron. Yes,sir. He was well versed in governmental affairs, 
and he took me on several occasions to the Mexican Senate, when it 
was in session, and f met quite a number. At that time they had 
some strong men. There is no doubt about that. There were a 
number of other men I became acquainted with, among them Fran- 
cisco de la Barra. 

Mr. Keanrrcun. He also is exiled, is he not? 

Mr. Barrcu. That is my understanding. Limantour was a strong 
man, a strong financier. So was Gamboa. (Gamboa was a great 
statesman, in my opinion. 

Mr. Nearrci. Ie was Secretary of the Ministry of Foreign Rela- 
tions? 

Mr. Barreu. Ife was the secretary under the Huerta administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Kearrcn.. He was subsecretary under Diaz? 

Mr. Barrcu. Yes. There was a strong coterie of men there that 
were capable of running the Government. 

Mr. Kearrun. What was the attitude of Porfirio Diaz and the 
other official Mexicans toward the Mormon colonies in the northern 
part of Mexico? 

Mr. Bartcu. Quite favorable, as far as I could ascertain. 

Mr. Krarruu. Were they glad to have them there? 

Mr. Barrou. Yes. 

Mr. Kearruu. Have you had special occasion to know just what 
the Mormon colonies aids in Mexico? 
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Mr. Barrcu. Well, in my investigation as an attorney. I never 
Was at the colonies. 

Mr. Kearrut. What did you learn in respect to the number and 
extent of the colonies, and what they were doing for themselves and 
for the development of the country ? 

Mr. Barrcu. In my investigation I learned that when they first 
went there the country was generally barren, much the same as our 
own country was in the West. The same great range of mountains, 
the Rocky Mountains in our country, extends down through Mexico 
and becomes the * Sierra de Sur and Sierra Madre.” They began 
to cultivate the land and build homes, and soon began to have large 
tracts of land under cultivation, and they organized town sites and 
built up towns. 

The towns of Colonia Diaz, Colonia Juarez, Colonia Dublan, 
Colonia Garcia, Colonia Pacheco, Colonia Chuachupa, Colonia 
Morelos, Colonia San Jose, were all towns of that character, which 
were built up principally by the Mormon people, although, of course, 
a good many Mexicans live there also. When they went in there at 
first, especially at Colonia Pacheco, and Colonia Chuachupa, they had 
a good deal of trouble with the Apache Indians. That was in their 
early history. They got rid of those, and got the country in a con- 
dition that it could be settled. 

Mr. Kearrun. That was back in the eighties, was it not? 

Mr. Barrcu. Yes; that was a long time ago. But some of them 
went into that country at that time. At that time it was a dangerous 
thing. The Mexicans themselves at that time could not do anything. 

Mr. Keareun. Did they use modern methods of farming and bring 
blooded stock and things of that king into the country ? 

Mr. Barrcu. The evidence shows that decidedly. They had very 
good stock, cattle, and horses. I think the record shows in that line 
perhaps about the same as it would in our own country. And they 
planted orchards, and had an abundance of fruit, and raised all sorts 
of things that are raised in that climate. 

Mr. Kearrut. What kind of houses did they have, compared with 
the Mexicans? 

Mr. Barrcu. Some of them had very fine houses—many of them 
had, compared with the Mexicans. Of course, you would say the 
Mexicans had huts, while you would say the others would be dwell- 
ings. Gen. Salazar himself said the Mexicans hved in huts while 
the Americans lived in mansions. 

Mr. Kearru,, What sort of people were those Mormons, as to be- 
ing peaceable and law-abiding? 

Mr. Bartcu. The Mormons, as far as I could ascertain, were gen- 
erally peaceable. They are a peaceable people, they are an indus- 
trious people. As far as I could ascertain, they were the same in 
Mexico, and as far as my research went they complied strictly with 
the laws of Mexico. 

Mr. KearruL. Did they ever have any trouble with the Mexicans 
up to the time of the Madero Revelation’ 

Mr. Barrou. Not that I ever heard of. I don’t think I have in the 
record anywhere any serious trouble. The fact is, up to that time 
the Mexicans and the Americans were friendly. There was a 
friendly feeling among them. Quite a number of Mexicans joined 
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the Mormon church and they had their representatives among them, 
and they seemed to live in peace and harmony with each other. 
There was very little difficulty in any way, either between this Gov- 
ernment and the Mexican Government, or between the people. 

I might suggest here that under the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
there are strong provisions between the two countries, and it seems 
to me that at the time when that tre: itv was made that it was made 
to induce people of the one country to settle in the other, for the 
purpose of establishing commercial ‘relations between the two coun- 
tries, and they were to enjoy the protection that would be due to any 
first-class nation, and the right to be inviolate in their homes anl in 
their religion. 

The result was that many of the Americans settled in Mexico, 
and a great many Mexicans settled in this country. They have had 
our protection: they have had the same recourse to our courts that 
the American people have had. That was probably true during the 
Diaz administration in Mexico. I might say that in my interview 
with him I became impressed with him as one of the greatest rulers 
of that day. He understood his people. He handled them the 
only way that I have been able to figure out how they could be 
handled, and under those circumstances ‘there was very little trouble. 

And further, he developed the country. When Porfirio Diaz be- 
came President of Mexico, I think all Mexico had about 385 miles 
of railroad. That was, I believe, i in 1885. When he was forced to 
abdicate there was, as I recollect, 17.000 miles of railroad. When 
he went into power the mining interests, so far as smelters and such 
like were concerned, if there were any, they were very few, and they 
were of an inferior character. When he left there they had some 
of the best smelters that are found in either country. As is well 
known, the American Smelting & Refining Co. had large interests 
there. Mexico was being developed rapidly. 

Mr. Kearruu. Mr. William Jennings Bryan has this to say, in 
the Commoner of January 30, 1903, st: iting of Porfirio Diaz: 

With the exception of one term he has been President since 1876, during which 
time he showed wonderful ability, and it is doubtful if there is in the world 
to-day a chief executive of greater eapacity and devotion to his people. Cer- 
tainly, no people have made greater relative progress than the Mexican people 
have made under the administration of Porfirio Diaz. Education has been 
promoted, law and order established, agriculture developed, commerce stimu- 
lated, and nearly every section of the country connected by railroad with the 
capital. 

Does that accord with your knowledge of President Diaz? 

Mr. Barren. It does. I will say here that President Diaz’s in- 
tention was to establish a system of education throughout Mexico. 
He had established many schools in the southern part of the coun- 
try. I visited one about 5 miles east of the city of Oaxaca. It was 
taught by a bright Spanish girl. She had excellent decorum, and 
they seemed to be getting along nicely. The children were dressed 
nicely. That was the only school that I visited. I simply wanted 
to see what they were doing. But I was informed by different par- 
ties there that they were pretty well established in that southern 
country at that time, and I saw a number of photographs that were 

taken of schools that showed them very nicely. I also was invited 
to an interview with Archbishop Keilo of the city of Oaxaca, and 
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he gave me a great deal of information in that respect. He stood 
high with the Mexican Government at that time, under President 
Diaz. He also described those schools in a similar way, and what 
they intended to do, and what ought to be done. 

Mr. Kearruu. What have you observed as to the influence of the 
Catholic Church in Mexico; whether it was good or bad for the 
people ? 

Mr. Barrcu. I never investigated that subject to any considerable 
extent. I became acquainted with a number of them, and among them 
Archbishop Keilo, who was a very high-toned gentleman, and from 
the sentiments that he expressed to me I would think that their in- 
fluence would be good, would not be detrimental to the Mexican 
people. The church itself, however, in the past, as is well known, in- 
fluenced the nation politically and otherwise, no doubt about that, 
nr I think there was a great change after President Diaz took hold 
of reins. l 

Mr. KearruL. Do vou remember that the change took place dur- 
ing the time of President Juarez, and the adoption of the reform 
aws? 

Mr. Bartcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KerarrerL. Did you judge from your contact with the church 
dignitaries as to whether they stood for law and order and morality 
and education ? 

Mr. Bartcu. They always expressed themselves that way to me. 
In some respects their laws are better than ours. Their mining laws 
are decidedly better, in my judgment. 

Mr. Krarrur. In the course of your investigations, did you learn 
of a plan on the part of certain radical elements in Mexico to drive 
out the Americans and take away their properties? 

Mr. Bartrcu. I did. 

Mr. Krarrut. When was that plan originated? 

Mr. Bartcu. As near as I can locate it, it was conceived about the 
time of the fomenting of the Madero revolution. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was the plan, as you learned it? 

Mr. Barton. The plan was to overthrow the government of Por- 
firio Diaz and to drive all the Americans out of Mexico and divide 
their property. 

Mr. Kearruut. Was the slogan under that plan, “ Mexico for the 
Mexicans ”? 

Mr. Barren. “ Mexico for the Mexicans,” and “ The United States 
for the Gringos.” 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you understand that the phrase “ Mexico for the 
Mexicans ” as they used it meant property of the Americans and other 
foreigners for Mexicans? 

Mr. Barrcn. Yes, sir; their entire property. 

Mr. KrarruL. Prior to that time, what was the relation as to good 
feeling or otherwise between the Americans and Mexicans? 

Mr. Bartcu. There was a very good feeling, as the evidence shows, 
a very good feeling between the Mexicans and Americans. They 
mingled among each other, and there seemed to be no difficulty, as far 
as I could discover. In fact, I have taken a good deal of evidence to 
support that. 

Mr. Kearrurn. Was it about the time of the conception of this plan 
that this feeling on the part of the Mexicans began to change? 
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Mr. Barren. Right after the breaking out of the revolution in 
1910, when the first of it became known, the feeling began to change. 
When the rebel soldiers began to make their invasions through those 
northern district they created an anti-American sentiment, and it 
was part of their plan to do that. Their first invasions were not so 
bad as they become afterwards. 

Now, on that subject, with your permission I would like to refer 
to the testimony of a few of their fights to show you what I base my 
conclusions on. Some time before the breaking out of the Madero 
revolution a committee of prominent Mexicans called upon a gentle- 
man by the name of Henry A. Martineau, who was an American, 
and wanted him to join their cause. They told him there would be a 
revolution, and they wanted him with them. They divulged their 
plans to him. He did not remember the exact date when they came to 
him and told him there would be a revolution to overthrow the gov- 
ernment of Porfirio Diaz and to drive the Americans out of Mexico, 
except those who would be with them, and they wanted to know 
whether he would join them. All those who favored President Diaz 
were to be run out. He replied that he could not join thems; that 
he himself was an American, and in case anything of that kind 
occurred he would remain neutral. He said he tried his best to get 
them to desist from it, told them that it would mean a great loss of 
life and a vast expenditure of money, advised them not to attempt 
it. that the country was doing well, and strongly advised against it. 
They said. when he told them he could not join them, it made no dif- 
ference, the revolution was bound to come. Then he asked them when 
it was to break out. They would not give him the date, but said it 
would be soon. He was at the town of Madero at that time. 

From the talk he had with them he was very deeply impressed. 
He felt that he could make no impression on them to desist from ıt; 
that they were determined to pees He then went to his home at 
Chuachupa to watch events. He said that when the revolution broke 
out the proceedings of the military forces were substantially as they 
had outlined them to him; that is, their proceedings toward the 
Americans and foreigners. They created an adverse sentiment 
against foreigners, a hostile sentiment, and that was directed especi- 
ally against ‘Americans. After the breaking out of the revolution, 
they Degan hostile invasions. Their armies would appear at the 
homes of Americans, at their fields, cut the fences, tear them down, 
and turn their army hor ses into their crops, growing crops, and into 
their gardens. They became more and more . violent as time passed, 
and the Americans found that their appeals to the officials were use- 
less. They were received either with indifference or insolence, and 
they could get no protection. 

Mr. KEARFUL. That was during what was known as the Madero 
revolution ? 

Mr. Bartcr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krarruu. And, subsequently, after Madero came into power 
and the Orozca revolution started, what acts were then committed 
showing the carrying out of this same plan, if any? 

Mr. Bartcn. They continued just the same. I would like to refer 
to several of these people to show what I base my conclusions on in 
that respect. The plan was afterwards on various occasions an- 
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nounced publicly in spee: hes of generals and leading Mexicans, lead- 
ers in Mexico, and I wish to refer to a few of those. The officials, 
military and judicial, all seemed to be imbued with the same spirit. 

Gen. Jose Inez Salazar at that time was one of the leading generals 
in the Madero revolution and had charge of that district. He made a 
speech at Pearson, which I can probably better state in the language 
that was testified to than to state it otherwise. 

Mr. KrarruL. It was reported verbatim in Spanish and translated 
into English, was it? 

Mr. Barrcu. That speech was not, but it is given here, and I will 
simply state this as the witness has stated it. 

As an instance of the speeches made by Mexican leaders, calculated 
to incite Mexican soldiers and subjects to violence against American 
citizens, I refer to a speech made by Gen. Jose Inez Salazar at 
Pearson, July, 1912. 

Now, that particular speech was reported to him by Hiram Turley, 
who was at the meeting, and several other Americans were also at 
the meeting. His speech impressed Turley and all of them very 
much, because they saw there would be trouble. In the course of 
his speech he said that Gen. Salazar stated: 

Look at the homes that these gringos live in; look at the huts that you 
Mexicans live in: look at the fine clothes that these gringos wear: look at 
the rags you Mexicans wear. <All of this property belongs to you. These 
gringos must be-run out of the country, and the property divided among 
Mexicans. Mexico is for Mexicans, and the United States for the gringos. 
We have tried to make them fight. We have killed their people and robbed 
them, ravished their wives and daughters, and done everything we could 
to make them -fight, but they dare not fight. They are all cowards, and 
their President is a cowardly dog and dares not defend them. Under Diaz 
they flourished, but now there is a change in the Government and we will 
drive them out of the country. 

The witness stated that when Turley reported the speech to him, 
which was afterwards corroborated by other Americans who were 
there, it impressed him very much from the fact that this committee 
of prominent Mexicans had divulged their plans to him and this 
was in line with what thev had stated would be the result of the 
revolution. 

Now, on that same line, I refer to the case of Albert D. Webb. 
He stated that about the middle of June, in 1912, when the army 
of Gen. Augustin Sanjilez was invading Colonia Morelos, in the 
State of Sonora, there was one of his officers boarding at the same 
place of the fight, and the officer in talking to a lady guest asked 
her, “ How would vou like to see the colony of the Mormons made 
desolate?” She said that she thought that she would not like to see 
it. The officer then stated, “ You will see it in a short time. It 
will not be long before it is done.” 

He states that all along until the Americans were finally driven 
out of Mexico their actions and conduct had the appearance of a 
concerted movement among the Mexican military forces and hostile 
nationals that were operating with them to drive the Americans 
out of the country, who were subject to the command of Gen. Jose 
de La Luz Blanco, and they informed him that the plan of the Mexi- 
cans was to drive the Americans out of Mexico and own their prop- 
erty and homes, and that they described to him certain concessions 
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of land granted by the Mexican Government to Americans, and 
lands ac quired and owned by Americans, and stated that they would 
all have to leave Mexi’ o. 

Now, while we are on this subject, I presume we may əs well dis- 
pose of these different points ? 

Mr. Kearruu. Yes. 

Mr. Bartcu. The testimony that I wish to refer to is that of 
Milton G. Trejo. Mr. Trejo was an old gentleman—I think he was 
past the age of 70. IIe lived in Colonia Chuachupa. He was 
there when the Mexican Army drove the Americans out of that town. 
He was the only American that was left in the town. He had a 
Mexican friend who was with him, and he had charge of his farm, a 
tract of 80 acres, and was living at his home. He found that while 
the Mexican had charge of that when he was there he felt safe. and 
that condition continued until about the Ist of March, 1913. 

There were a number of raids made upon Chuachupa. They were 
driven out of that town on the 31st of July. 1912. At that time Gen. 
Antonio Rojas with a hostile army invaded the town and called a 
meeting at which there were a large number of Mexicans, and he also 
was there. The officer next to Gen. Antonio Rojas made a speech at 
the meeting. Mr. Trejo was a Spaniard by birth and education, and 
B E NE the Spanish language thoroughly and talked it, and I 
have here an excerpt of his statement in Spanish and also in English. 
Į take it that all that is necessary is the English, but he also gives it 
in Spanish. 

As I said, the officer next to Gen. Antonio Rojas made a speech at 
the meeting. and in that speech he stated: 

The Monroe doctrine in America for Americans, and our revolutionary plan 
is Mexico for the Mexicans. The lands which the Americans have was never 
paid for by them to the Government. Consequently it is ours, and in eonse- 
quence this village, Colonia Chuachupa, belongs to us, with all its improve- 
ments and every kind of property left by the Americans. Madero is dead. The 
Government is ourselves now., 

Mr. Kearrunt. That was in March, 1913? 

Mr. Barrcu. That was about the 1st of March, 1913. I could not 
give the exact date. 

Mr. Nrarrut. Madero was killed on February 22, 1913, was he 
not? 

Mr. Barrcu. Yes, sir. Under Madero Gen. Rojas declared he was 
going to support the Government as it was, and, of course, at that 
time there was no change, so I take it he would still be a federal 
et 

(ren. Rojas was there and acquiesced in those speeches, and stated 
that he was going to support the Government of Mexico, that he was 
oing to be gener ‘al in chief in the State of Sonora, and that Gen. José 
Ges Salazar would be commander in chief in ‘the State of Chi- 
huahua, and would carry out the pai they were then organizing 
in the towns, and donate the property ned by the Americans, 
including the land owned by Mr. Trejo, to the Mexicans. So that 
Le then became the owner of Mr. Trejo’s property, and the witness 
then stated that in a few davs after that speech at that meeting his 
Mexican friend or tenant, who had been professing great friendship 
for him, said that he must abide by the law as announced at that 
meeting, and that he, according to that, was the owner of the 
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property, and then made a firm demand upon Mr. Trejo that he 
should turn over the land and his personal property to him. Mr 
Trejo tried to reason with him, but the more they talked the subject 
over the more determined the Mexican friend became, and he saw 
that he was determined to have that property at all hazards, and 
finally was compelled to pack up his grip that he had and go to the 
railroad and flee to the United States, and was deprived of his 
property. 

Mrs. Laura A. Meacham resided in Colonia Juarez, and about 
the middle of February, 1912, a detachment of Mexican soldiers in- 

‘aded that town. The detachment was under the command of Gen. 
Salazar. The officer made a speech in which he said: “ The Ameri- 
‘ans have to go, and those beautiful homes will be ours, and we will 

appropriate these homes.” Then he pointed to a house owned by 
H. C. Bentley, an American, and said, “A Mexican can have that 
home.” He pointed to the home of Henry C. Harper and said, “A 
Mexican shall have that home, and we will divide all the property 
among ourselves 

Mrs, Meachim i impressed me very strongly as a lady of consider- 
able talent, and of truth, and there is no question in my mind about 
that, and the manner in which she was treated was shameful. She 
also stated that after the speech the soldiers openly insulted the ladies 
in the streets and abused them—that is, the American ladies—and 
they appealed to the officers but could get no redress. 

Now, I wish to refer to the case of Samuel W. Jarvis, an American. 
This incident occurred about the 25th of July, 1912. Mr. Jarvis had 
occasion to call on Gen. Salatar respecting, some depredations that 
had been committed against him, ana he got no satisfaction from 
him, but the general directed him to order r Julius Romney, an Ameri- 
can. to appear at his headquarters the next day at 10 o’clock. That 
would be the 26th. It was about that time. I would not be positive 
as to the exact date. I think that is correct, however. 

The next day Mr. Romney and Mr. Jarvis and several other gentle- 
men appeared at his headquarters at the time named. The general 
then notified Mr. Romney, in the presence of this afhant, that all 
guarantees for the safety of life and property of American citizens 
were withdrawn, and commanded him to have all the citizens deliver 
their guns and ammunition to him at headquarters immediately. 
and stated that he would furnish them no protection. Mr. Romney 
said to him that he had no authority to make such an order. Then 
he placed him and his companions under arrest. Mr. Romney said 
to him, “ We will not deliver our guns. We want them for the pro- 
tection of our families.” Gen. Salazar replied, “I notify you that 
I have the city of Colonia Dublan surrounded by my soldiers, and 
my cannon trained on the town, and unless you agree to deliv er the 
guns and ammunition we will blow your town and your wives and 
children into eternity.” Mr. Romney had told him that they had 
the guns to protect their wives and children, and he made that reply. 
Mr. "Romney then said to him that he did not wish any evil to befall 
their families, and that he would leave the matter before the people 
and would advise them to give up their guns and ammunition. 

He then released them from prison and sent Mr. Romney to Colonia 
Dublan with an escort of about 50 soldiers. When they got there they 
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called a meeting of the citizens, and the meeting was held in one of 
the American’s houses. I will quote from his statement: 

While they were holding the meeting in the American's house the house was 
surrounded by about 75 soldiers in hostile mood and commanded by Col. Lino 
Ponce, who was subject to Gen. Salazar. He gave them but a few moments to 
decide, and at the same time a foree of about 50 soldiers were drawn up in 
hostile attitude in front of the Union Mercantile Co.'s store, Another force of 
about 400 soldiers was drawn up in line in hostile attitude in the western parts 
of the town, and another force were unloading cannons at the railroads and 
training them on American homes, 

Those present at the meeting, seeing the forces against them, de- 
cided to advise the people to deliver up their guns; and as they 
emerged from the house each one. as the witness stated, was covered 
by a rifle until they began to deliver the guns. The guns were de- 
livered to Gen. Lino Ponce, and in receiving those guns now and then 
he made an occasional sarcastic remark. 

The testimony also shows that when the army came in and in- 
vaded the town some of the soldiers gathered in the saloon, I think— 
at all events it was a building—and were talking over the situation. 
Some of the Americans were in the place and heard them. They un- 
derstood Spanish. They said they were going to ravish every Ameri- 
can woman from 8 vears up, as he places it here, “ women and girls,” 
but I remember that was the testimony of a number of witnesses. 

Mr. Kearrut. What effect did that have upon the exodus of 
people? 

r. Bartcu. They reported the circumstances to the other people, 
and the vicious attitude of the soldiers in destroying other property 
of Americans and the abuse they were giving to the people satisfied 
them that they were in danger. They at once got together and de- 
cided to send all the women and children out of the country on the 
next train. That was on the 28th of July, 1912. But when thev got 
to the station, there was no building there, but where trains stopped, 
the train that came in was already overcrowded with other A meri- 
cans fleeing from other towns, and they could not get on. They then 
laid all night at the railroad waiting for a train. Another came 
along. as I now recollect, about 9 o'clock, possibly 10, a mixed train. 
consisting of a few passenger coaches and the balance box cars, and 
thev all boarded that train with an escort of men and left. They were 
not permitted to take anything with them except what they carried 
in their arms. After that train left the railroad was torn up. They 
had not sufficient clothing and effects with them to make them com- 
fortable, and a committee waited upon Gen. Salazar and appealed 
to him to permit them to take some of their trunks and effects by 
wagon overland to make their families comfortable, but he ob- 
stinately refused to permit them to take anything. 

Mr. Kearrun. What became of those people, if you know, when 
they arrived in the United States, at El Paso? 

Mr. Bartrcn. They lived in tents. the most of them. 

Mr. Krarron. Did they have means with which to provide for 
themselves ? 

Mr. Bartcn. No; as I recollect it now. the United States Govern- 
ment furnished them about $100,000 to aid them while there. I don't 
know that I ought to give my opinion on that. My own thought was 
that they ought to have made an appropriation sufficiently large to 
hold them in Mexico and protect them. f 
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Mr. KearFUL. Can you give a description of the outrages that were 
perpetrated on the inhabitants of those various colonies £ 

Mr. Barrcu. Well, on the night of the 28th of July, when they 
were there, it is clearly shown that the women and children were 
abused and insulted in the most shameful way, so that when they 
were left they were perfectly terror stricken. Now, that incident 
occurred on the 29th of July. 

Now, in answer to your last question, I will endeavor to give the 
condition of the other colonies at the time they were driven out. The 
Americans were driven out of Colonia Diaz on July 28, when the 
army appeared in Colonia Dublan. Some of the Americans at once 
sent out couriers to all the other settlements to tell them what was 
going on. They learned that they were going to send detachments of 
soldiers to all of them, and the couriers described at Colonia Diaz 
what had taken place at Colonia Dublan, and a detachment was then 
on its way to that town, and they got out by the time the army 
arrived there. 

Another detachment of the same army was sent to Colonia Juarez, 
and invaded Colonia Juarez on the 29th of July. The women and 
children were also sent to the United States in safety. 

I should say, with reference to Colonia Dublan, that after the 
women and children had been sent from the town, the men, except an 
escort. remained there to try and protect their property, and they 
were there on July 30 and 31. In the meantime, the soldiers had been 
destroying their property at random, as they saw first. broke into the 
houses, smashed their furniture, and appropriated their belongings. 
On the Ist of August they learned that they were about to determine 
-what they were going to do: that is. the Mexican soldiers were about 
to determine what they were going to do, and they became fearful 
of the result. They gathered the people together in the nighttime, 
and early in the morning they started from town to go into the 
mountains, where they could protect themselves, and they succeeded 
in getting out of the town, but when they got out a distance of about 
four or five miles, some of them observed there a dark cloud in the 
road, something like a cloud of dust. They detailed a detachment to 
wait and ascertain what that was. Pretty soon the soldiers came in 
sight, and finally within shooting distance. As soon as they got 
within range of the rifles they began to fire upon the Americans, and 
they divided into two or three columns, trying to capture them. The 
Americans then headed forward to those comrades in advance, and 
did not return the fire until one of them was hit in the leg. The | 
bullet, however, was spent and did not break any bones. Then they 
delivered their guns: they had secreted some of their best rifles and 
ammunition, and had taken those with them. They then stopped and 
opened fire on the Mexicans. As soon as the Mexicans found thev 
were armed, they stopped and retreated. 

Now, it does not show, it does not appear whether or not they 
killed any of the Mexicans. I take it, however, that they did, from 
the fact that Gen. Salazar, in his speech in Colonia Morelos stated 
that they had killed some of the Mexicans, and that they should pay 
or words to that effect. 

Then then went to a place called “Estajos” in the mountains, 
which was very difficult of access and where they could protect them- 
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selves, and send couriers to other towns, to the men who were remain- 
ing back to meet them there and they would leave the country to- 
ether. 

à But they were advised of another speech of Gen. Salazar in the 
evening, in which he stated that they had slipped through his hands 
this time. “They have slipped through our hands this time, but we 
will get them yet.” Then they sent two couriers to Hachita, New 
Mexico, and to El Paso, to advise their families where they were, and 
to look for the best route they could get, so as not to come in contact 
with Mexican military forces. I should say that these scouts were 
to return to town. After that speech, however, they left, and on the 
way back the scouts learned that Generals Salazar and Blanco were 
in the town of Ojitos, where they had a force of about 3,000 soldiers. 
They related to them what had occurred and how they were driven 
out of Colonia Dublan, but neither of them concerned themselves 
about it. They received their appeals with indifference, and neither 
offered or gave them any help. 

Mr. Kearrut. These officers you mention were federal comman- 
ders? 

Mr. Bartcn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. Under Madero? 

Mr. Bartcn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. And the others who had committed the depreda- 
tions were rebels under Orozco? : 

Mr. Bartcu. Yes, sir. The number of rebels at that time in all 
that region, as near as I could determine, as the witnesses stated, was 
about 1,700. So that the federals had a force sufficiently large to pro- 
tect the colonies, if they had willed to do so. 

Now, to further show their attitude I wish to refer to the affidavit 
here of Derenda B. Farnsworth, filed in the case of Gaskell Romney, 
which contains a copy of a letter of Gen. Blanco wrote to Mr. Farns- 
a Mr. Farnsworth knew him very well. Shall I read that 

etter $ 

Mr. KrtarruL. If vou think it is important. 

Mr. Barrcu. I think it is. It reads as follows: 

EL Paso, TEX., July, 1913. 
Mr. D. B. FARNSWORTH. 


DEAR SIR: In response to your inquiry I have the honor to say that Gen. 
Santinez and I left Agua Frieta on or about July 2. 1912, on our way to Casa 
Grandes, arriving at Colonia Morelos on or about July 4. We went from 
there to Colonia Oaxacan, and I left Oaxaca about July 7 1912. arriving at 
Ojitos about six days before Gen. Santinez, who arrived there about July 17, 
1912, with 750 well-armed and well-equipped Federal military soldiers, 600 
of which were mounted cavalry and 200 were armed infantry. We had with 
us two extra good cannons, Sechmerder-Canet of 75 millimeters, two well-operated 
machine guns, two fusilez. reecor, with plenty of ammunition for the same 
as well as plenty of provisions for the men. Our men and horses being fresh 
when we arrived at Ojitos, I was anxious to go back and protect the colonies, but 
Gen. Santinez decided to stop there, and we remained until the 28th of July, 
1912, when we were attacked by Gen. Salazar’s combined forces from Casas 
Grandes. 


That was one of the forces that had operated there. 
Mr. Kearruu. Operating against the Americans? 


Mr. Bartcu. Well, I don’t know whether it is the same force, but 
he had charge of the entire army there. 
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We easily repulsed their attack, pursuing them into within 20 miles of Casas 
Grandes, having taken their provisions and all their artillery, which consisted 
of five pieces. We remained at Ojitos until about the middle of August, when 
a oor for Casas Grandes, arriving at that point about the 15th of August, 

Respectfully, your friend, 
JOSE A. BLANCO. 

From that it appears that their army was there all the while these 
depredations were being committed. 

Mr. Kearrun. Was there any defense of the attitude shown by 
the Federals or the rebels at any period ? 

Mr. Bartrcu. Not that I ever knew of. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you recollect that during the time of Madero 
permission was given by this Government for the troops of Madero 
to go through the territory of the United States in order to attack 
the rebels under Orozco? i 

Mr. Barrcu. Yes; I remember that. I remember that very well. 

Perhaps I would get this in better order if I would now proceed 
to give the rest of these outrages in accordance with the line on 
which I started out. 

Mr. KrarruL. Very well. 

Mr. Bartcu. The army invaded Colonia Garcia on July 31, 1912, 
and the women and children were sent to the United States on that. 
day, the men remaining to try and protect their property. On the 
way returning from the railroad station the men who had taken the 
women and children to the station were intercepted by the army 
and disarmed, and then the army proceeded to the town to disarm 
them there. They remained there a couple of days to see whether 
they could protect any of their property, but were finally notified 
that they were in great danger, that the officers had made serious 
threats against Americans, and they left in the night and finally 
also reached the United States. 

I should say further, in regard to Colonia Garcia, after they had 
broken in the homes and seized, destroyed, and appropriated what 
property they wanted, and had generally devastated the town, a 
detachment of them proceeded to a large reservoir in the canyon 
above the town, where they deliberately blew up the dam with dyna- 
mite, releasing a large amount of water which rushed down the 
canyon and destroyed all the mills and buildings that were erected 
along the stream. 

A detachment of the same army invaded Colonia Pacheco on the 
29th of July., 1912, and the women and children were also sent away 
to the United States in safety, and the men were driven from that. 
town on August 3. 

Another large detachment of the army proceeded to Colonia Chua- 
chupa. It was a very hostile army, according to the evidence, and a 
courier was sent to that town to advise the Americans to flee at once 
before the army reached them. The women and children were taken 
to the station, and the men that took them there with their guns 
were disarmed. All except the scouts remained at Chuachupa to 
try to protect their property. About the 1st of August another 
courier was sent there to advise them to leave the town immediately, 
that they were in danger. The parties that were still there gathered 
up their saddle horses and what provisions they could and hid them 
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in the mountains, and then several of them appeared at the top and 
watched the army as they came into the town through field glasses 

When they arrived at the town they went in squads from house to 
house—American homes—broke in the doors, devastated the homes, 
smashed’ furniture, turned the horses into the garden, tore boards 
from the buildings, and built bonfires in the yards of Americans and 
in the streets with the furniture that they broke up and fence material 
and boards they tore from the buildings and fences. There were 
some friendly Mexicans there. The Mexicans kept the Americans 
advised of what was going on. The Americans remained there until 
August 6. The friendly Mexicans finally told them that they were 
searching for them, and if they found them they would kill them, 
and advised them to flee. Before going, they sent two of them to 
town—William E. Williams was one of them, as I recollect the evi- 
dence—in the nighttime, when the soldiers were all asleep, to ascer- 
tain what the real facts were and the devastation that had been 
committed, and they in a quiet way went to the different homes and 
saw that thev were devastated and plundered, as they had seen 
through the field glasses. They then gathered the horses and pro- 
visions together that they had secreted and started overland for the 
mountains, and as thev passed over the ridge near Colonia Pacheco 
they said they saw quite a large force of soldiers in the town who 
were occupying the homes of Americans that had been deserted. 
They thought there were about 500 in that military force. 

They then proceeded on the way to the United States. and some 
distance from the town of Ojitos they met Gen. Blanco with an army 
of about 1,500 soldiers, and had a conversation with him. They told 
him what the rebels had done, and said that he listened to them with 
marked indifference, and told them they had had similar reports from 
Americans who had fled from Colonia Juarez and other towns, and 
said that Gen. Santinez was about 20 miles distant and had also about 
1.500 soldiers, but gave them no satisfaction whatever, and made no 
effort whatever to protect them. They then proceeded from there to 
the United States. 

ae Kearrun. Did the United States make any effort to protect 
them $ 

Mr. Barrcu. None whatever, so far as the evidence shows. They 
were driven from their homes, many of them penniless and without 
suficient clothing and material to make them comfortable. When I 
was taking the evidence of a good many of them, they were living in 
tents over in Tucson, Ariz., and in covered wagons. I remember one 
scene that impressed me quite forcibly. I had a lady client, and she 
sent me word that she could not come to town, and so a gentleman 
took me down to her home, and when I saw her, I saw that she had 
seen better days. There was considerable refinement about her. and 
she was standing at a washtub, washing, doing that to support, I 
think, a family of six children. She was a widow, had lost everything 
in Mexico. She has a considerable claim against the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. I saw a number of those, and the manner in which they 
were treated and the way in which they were left was shameful.. 

Now, the Army, after they were through with the colonies of 
northwest Chihuahua, then marched over the Pulpito Pasis into 
Sonora. The people that were driven out of Colonia Dubla.n sent 
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an emissary to those colonies, H. S. Harris, to inform them of the 
character of the army and to advise them to flee the country. He 
appeared at Colonia Morelos the first of Augus. { do not remem- 
ber the exact date. I recollect the testimony pretty well, however. 
They called a meeting and he told them what they had done in 
Colonia Dublan and other towns, and advised them to flee from 
the town before the army arrived. They sent a courier, James W. 
Ray, to watch the movements of the army, and he located where 
they were, and then proceeded to Agua Prieta to confer with Gen. 
Santinez, for the United States Government had permitted the 
conveying of troops across American soil from El Paso to Douglas 
and then across the border to Agua Prieta, and he was encamped 
there. He told him where the army was, and asked him to protect 
the colonies. 

As I recollect it, that was his mission, to protect that country, 
and I take it that the reason that the United States Government 
permitted him to pass through on American soil was because that 
was the purpose of his doing so. 

He made no effort whatever to furnish any protection. He re- 
mained there, permitted the army to cross the mountains, and on 
the 12th of September they arived ‘at Conolia Morelos. The 
army of Gen. Antonio Rojas passed within five or seven miles, I 
think, of Gen. Santinez’s army. They also proceeded to Colonia 
Morelos arriving there on the 18th of September. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Rojas was the rebel commander ? 

Mr. Barrcn. Yes; and so was Salazar at that time. 

Mr. Kearrut. And Santinez was the Federal commander ? 

Mr. Barrcu. Santinez was the Federal commander. A committee 
also waited on Gen. Santinez trying to get him to protect the colo- 
nists, but they could make no impression on him. On the way to 
Colonia Morelos, on the morning of the 11th of September, 1912, 
Gen, Salazar had scouting squads out to apprehend Americans that 
might be returning to Mexico. Four Americans who had fled from 
Colonia San Jose, after locating their families in Douglas, returned 
to get some of their horses. One was Moroni Fenn and Preston H. 
Jones was another. I think Moroni Fenn had secured two and the 
others had secured several of their horses. About 7 o’clock in the 
morning one of those squads apprehended them and arrested them. 
They at once took everything they had and marched them before 
Gen. Salazar at a ranch there. I don’t remember the name of it. 
It is a peculiar name. It is between Agua Prieta and Colonia 
Morelos. The general at once gave his men orders to guard them and 
not let them get away. 

They then took them before an army of about 800 men and 
marched them back to Colonia San Jose. without anything to eat, 
and when they got to Colonia San Jose, they rifled Mr. Fenn’s house, 
one of the first, killed the chickens, about 200 of them, smashed his 
furniture, gave flour and things that they had to the Mexicans, and 
did not give them anything to eat all day. When they killed the 
chickens they even wanted a small piece of those chickens, and they 
told them they might have that. Then they encamped and looted 
the different homes during the night, andl secured poultry and what- 
ever they wanted. Gen. Salazar made n speech to a large meeting 
of soldiers and nationals. 

4766—20—VvoL 2 ——59 
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Mr. Krarrut. Have you a report of that speech? 
Mr. Barren. I have, of extracts of it. The American prisoners 
were under threat of death all the while, and they abused them in 
the army in marching them, and made no effort to protect them at 
all. In the speech he said: 


“Your President. Howard Taft, is a vile dog. a low-down coward. Your 
Nation is rotten. The Americans took the territory of Mexico—Arizona and 
New Mexico—by trpason and now they are going to pay for it with big interest 
compounded. We are going to run all the Americans out of Mexico, We will 
kill those who do not run before us. The plan of our revolution is sinipiy to 
run the American dogs out of this country, confiscate their property and divide 
it among Mexicans. There is no liberty for us. Porfirio Diaz gave them our 
lands and favored them, despising us. Times have changed. Mexico is for 
the Mexicans und the United States: for the Gringos. Formerly they were 
the owners of this country and they made us slaves and killed us. Now we 
are going to kill them or run them out of the country. We have executed 
their men, we have ravished their women, we have insulted their inen and 
their women in every possible way to force them to take up arms and fight 
us. They do not fight because they ure cowards and afraid of us. Their 
own Government despises them and abandons them, and dares not protect them, 
and orders them to run away and escape. 

In Colonia Dublan and all the other American colonies in Chihuahua we 
have taken all the homes from Americans, killing some of them, and we have 
outraged their women, seized their lands and their houses, and all of their 
property, and we forced them to flee from the country with nothing but the 
clothes they had on. But they do not wish to fight and run like dogs. We 
will not let them return. We will kill all who try to return to their lands. We 
divided their lands and their property among Mexicans, and now they have 
nothing to return to Mexico for. We are going to do the same here is Colonia 
Morelos, Colonia San Jose, and Colonia Oaxaca. We are going to divide all the 
property among vou Mexicans, among those who swear to kill every Gringo 
that returns here. 


The general also stated that when the Americans were fleeing from 
Colonia Dublan they shot at his soldiers and killed some of them, and 
that he was going to get revenge on them for it. The affiant states 
that he afterwards learned that when the Americans left Colonia 
Dublan they were pursued. I have already stated about the soldiers 
who fired on them. That was the first that the witness knew anv- 
thing of that, and from that I take it they probably did hit some of 
the Mexicans. 

The general also stated that President Porfirio Diaz had given the 
Americans the title to their lands falsely, and that the lands really 
belonged to the Mexicans and that now things had changed and that. 
Americans would have to suffer the consequences, and repeatedly 
stated that Mexico was for the Mexicans, and that all the Americans 
would be driven out and their property confiscated and divided 
among Mexic "ANS, and referred to Americans as “ gringos,” “ perros,” 
and “cabrones.” and using other vile epithets to characterize them. 
He said that what they were fighting for was to drive the Americans 
all out of Mexico and secure the freedom of the country. All the 
while the prisoners were under threat of death. and were compelled to 
remain submissive and Hsten to his speech. The large. crowd of 
Mexican soldiers and nationals surrounding them frequently shouted 
“Viva Salazar,” “ Muera los Gringos,” “Viva Salazar, Chinga los 
Gringos.” : 

Then, after he had finished his speech, he said to his soldiers: 
“Take care of them and guard them all night and do not let them 
get away.’ 
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Mr. KearruL., What reason did you find to believe that that speech 
was Correctly reported ? 

Ir. Bartcu. Mr. Fenn appeared to understand the Spanish 
language very well; talked it fluently, and he was corroborated also 
hy Mr. Jones, Preston H. Jones, and, I think, he stands well as a 
citizen, as far as I can ascertain. I made some inquiries about him, 
He said that it impressed him so. while he was making the speech, 
that, expecting to be killed. he made notes of it afterward, imme- 
diately afterwards, and put down these statements. Of course, he 
had quite copious notes of what he states, but I did not take any 
more than I have given. 

Mr. Krarruu. Do you believe the speech of Salazar was reported 
with substantial accuracy ? 

Mr. Bartcu. I do. I would not have permitted it to go on the 
record if I had not satisfied myself as to that. You will also notice 
the speech is in line with what so many other witnesses state was his 
Speech, and his conduct and actions. 

course, in my statement here, that is based on the evidence that 
I heard. It is understood that I was not one of the parties there. I 
can only speak from what I have heard from the witnesses. 

Mr. Krarrvun. You have had considerable experience as a judge of 
a court, have you not? 

r. Barton. Yes. 

Mr. KrarroL. Of what court ? 

Mr. Bartcn. Of the Supreme Court of Utah. 

Mr. Kearrcr. For how many years were you judge of that court? 

Mr. Barrcu. I was nearly 14 years on the supreme bench. I was 
on the bench there, though, about 17 years altogether. I was ap- 
pointed first by President Harrison. 

Mr. Kearrct. On the Territorial bench ? 

Mr. Barrcu. On the T erritorial bench, and then I was reelected, 
and reelected after statehood. and fj nally resigned as chief Justice on 
October 1, 1906, and went back to the bar. 

Mr. KrarrvL. Did you pursue the same methods in making this 
Investigation that you did as a judge of the supreme court ? 

Mr. Barrcu. In examining witnesses? 

Mr. KEARFUL. Yes, 

Mr. Barrcu. I did. I examined them with a great deal of care. 

Mr. Krarron. You conducted your examination judicially and 
with a judicial mind? You did not undertake to conduct it in a 
partisan way, did you? 

Mr. Barreu. No. 

Mr. Krarror. But only to get at the truth, as a judge would do? 

Mr. Bartcu, Only to get at the truth. I might say that some state- 
ments were made that I did not permit to go in the record. They 
were absolutely unmentionable. 

Mr. Kearrtn. You mean statements describing the acts of the 
Mexican soldiers? 

Mr. Barren. Their acts and conduct. 

Mr. Krarrun. In reference to their attacks upon women? 

Mr. Barren. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrvn. Did you do that because you believed the statements 

to he untrue, or because thev were too outrageous to be in the record? 
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Mr. Bartcn. I did not, sir: they were unspeakable. 

Mr. Krarrun. You did not believe they were untrue? 

Mr. Barrcy. No; on the contrary, I believed they were true from 
the character of the men who made the statements. 

Mr. Krarru,. What information have you as to the attempted 
return of some of the colonists to save some of their property, and 
what happened to them after they returned ? 

Mr. Barrcu. Well, I think the most of them were driven out of 
there; had to leave, on account of the acts of violence continuing and 
the unsafe conditions. Some of them were killed, and various out- 
rages committed. 

r. Kearrun. Did the-e colonists make any representations to the 
uuthorities at Washington for the purpose of getting protection ? 

Mr. Barrcn. That Í could not say. i did not go into that subject. 
There is one case where they did; the case where four were killed 
in the town of Alamo. 

Mr. KrearruL. In Lower California? . 

Mr. Barrcu. In Lower California. I remember that. They ap- 
pealed to the consul, but they did not seem to be able to do any 

ood. 
j Mr. KrarruL. They made those appeals to the consul while these 
depredations were being « 'mmitted ? 

Ir. Barrcu. Yes, sir. 1 recollect that in the case of Mr. Arthur 
Evans, who was imprisoned at Ascencion, that there was an applica- 
tion made to the department, and the consul was instructed to look 
into the matter and investigate it. 

Mr. Kearrunt. Do you know whether the same anti-American atti- 
tude existed on the part of the Carranza revolutionists that existed 
before? Has there been any change for the better under the Car- 
ranza government? 

Mr. ee I know of no change. 

Mr. Kearrvt. You have heard about the Carranza doctrine, have 
“ou not, which was epitomized by the expression, “ Mexico for the 
fexicans” ¢ 

Mr. Barrcn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krarrut. Is that the same old cry of “ Mexico for the Mexi- 
cans ”? 

Mr. Barrcu. Yes, sir; all the way through. 

Mr. Kearrun. Have you any reason to believe that the American 
State Department had knowledge as to the depredations that were 
being committed and the plan that had been inaugurated against the 
Americans down there? 

Mr. Bartcn. I do. I believe they had it in many instances. I 
take that to be true from the fact that the Secretary of State, in 
reply to a note from Carranza in May, 1916, I believe it was ‘the 
22d of May, 1916, wherein he made some charges against this Gov- 
ernment, and in reply, which was submitted to the Mexican Govern- 
ment about the 20th’ of June, the Secretary of State enumerated a 
number of instances of atrocities that were committed, and I noticed 
that I had taken evidence respecting, I think, about all of them. I 
would not be positive whether all or not, but I know in most of 
them, and also some that he did not mention. I take it from that 
that thev had knowledge of manv of those atrocities. 
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Mr. Kearrun. Have you filed with the State Department copies of 
the proceedings showing the testimony that you took in your investi- 
cations ? 

Mr. Barrow. I have filed the final documents, consisting of memo- 
randa and depositions, in 115 cases, I think. One of those, however, 
is an English case, which I prepared under the English law. That 
is, I had them filed through my associates here in Washington. I 
prepared the documents. 

Mr. NWeaRFUL. Are you able to state the number of American Mor- 
mon colonists who were driven out of Mexico from these various 
colonies you have mentioned ? 

Mr. Barren. I could not state the exact number, especially of the 
Mormons. There were some who were not Mormons. Some of my 
clients were not Mormons. 

Mr. Kearru,. You are not a mormon yourself, are you? 

Mr. Barrcu. No; but I take it that there were several thousand of 
them. It occurs to me I saw somewhere there were about 4,000 
driven out of Mexico from those colonies, but that may not be cor- 
rect. Tdid not take the number in the evidence. 

Mr. Kearrun. As far back as June 20, 1916. judging from Secre- 
tary Lansing’s note to Carranza, you think the American State De- 
yartment has had fill knowledge of the anti-American outrages in 
Mexico, do you? 

Mr. Barron. And their knowledge extends previous to that time. 

Mr. Kearrun. But certainly since that time? | 

Mr. Barrcu. Yes, sir. Of course, there might be some, such as 
I gave you yesterday. I could not say whether they had any knowl-. 
edge of that or not. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Do you know of anything being done by the Amer- 
ican Government in any case for the protection of American lives 
or American property or American rights in Mexico, other than the 
writing of notes? 

Mr. Bartcn. I know of nothing effective that has been done. 
There have been instructions given in our notes from the President 
to the consuls and officials in Mexico, but to my mind they were not 
effective. 

Mr. Krarrvuni. Nothing has been done aside from correspondence, 
has there? 

Mr. Barrcu. Not that I am aware. There is one case that it 
might be well to refer to, showing that the Mexican Government, 
from the executive down, had know ledge of what was going on as 
to Americans. 

Mr. Bearru,. What was that? 

Mr. Bartcu. I refer to the case of Ingwald C. Thoresen. Mr. 
Thoresen, about 1905, went to Mexico to make an examination re- 
specting the beet- -sugar industry in Mexico. He examined various 
districts in the State of Mexico and elsewhere, and in about 1906 
he became convinced that that industry could be established there. 
He had interviews with President Porfirio Diaz. according to 
his evidence, and laid his plan before him, and Diaz approved of 
it. He engaged experts to make examinations of the soil, and pur- 
chased beet seeds. distributed them among the natives, and his ex- 
perts taught them how to plant and cultivate the beets. Then he 
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had analyses made of the beets, and through the Mexican Govern- 
ment analytical chemists, Prof. Foex, who made an extensive ex- 
amination in the State of Mexico, Puebla, I think in Jalisco, Sonora, 
and Chihuahua, and several other States, with a view to the climatic 
conditions; the soil, the sites for factories, and the cost of produc- 
tion, labor, and whatever would enter into that kind of an enter- 
prise. Diaz encouraged him and told him that the Government 
would give him a concession on the best terms that they could. 

In 1908, I believe it was, in the spring, he organized a company 
under the laws of Arizona, capitalized at $2,000,000, and he engaged 
Dyer & Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, to make plans for the initial fac- 
tories, at a contract price of $10,000. He made a formal applica- 
tion, and afterwards made a final application for a concession, and 
was granted one. The concession, I think, was granted July 4. 
1906, and he was then given a period of two years in which to put 
them into effect and prepare them. He paid in stamps $254.30, 
United States currency, put up $5,000 Mexican 3 per cent consoli- 
dated internal-debt bonds. Those were the same character of bonds 
that I spoke of before that were deposited, in reference to this rail- 
road project. That was at the expense of $2,500 United States 
currency. His plans were submitted and approved by the Mexican 
Government within the time allowed, and he continued his explora- 
tions, and finally his expert chemists made an analysis that showed 
that Mexico produced an excellent grade of sugar; that there was no 
country in the world that produced beets that contained a higher 
per cent of saccharine matter and pure sugar than Mexico. 

He submitted his data and plans to capitalists and they pronounced 
them feasible. Among those capitalists were representatives of Mr. 
Harriman, the railroad magnate, and bankers in Utah. He continued 
negotiations; some of them finally became interested in the project. 
He carried on the negotiations with them until September, 1910. 

He kept his experts in the field. During 1907, 1908, and 1909 he 
made preliminary examinations of sugar factories in the State of 
Idaho, devoted his time to the enterprise, and in September the capi- 
talists got together and fixed the day as the 25th of November, 1919, 
the day they would finance the first factory, and they began this 
factory. 

The concession that he had procured from the Mexican Government 
was quite favorable. He could erect factories anywhere in Mexico, 
and it permitted him to take in duty free all of the material from 
foreign countries, and also exempted it from taxation for a certain 
number of years—I think it was about 10 vears. The experts who 
filed affidavits in his case, some of them fixed the value of the conces- 
sion at $2,000,000. Hon. H. H. Ralapp, who was at one time associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of Utah and was at the head of the sugar 
business in the United States, stated in his testimony that he thought 
it was worth $5,000,000. 

Mr. Thor Cutter, one of the ablest experts on sugar in the country. 
also made an affidavit in that case, and said it was worth at least 
49 000,000. The data he secured showed the Mexican Government 
that in that line of business the country is susceptible of great re- 
sources, and, of course, the data was of immense value to the Govern- 
ment. 
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Now, after they had fixed the day as the 25th of November, the 
revolution broke out in the early part of October, and the revolution 
at once attained such proportions that the capitalists were unwilling 
to put up the money until peace would be restored, and they then post- 
poned the day for that. He made application for an extension of time, 
setting up the reasons growing out of the revolution. In his conces- 
sion contract there was a clause that in case of any disturbance or any 
impediment that might be created by superior forces over which he 
had no control the terms of the concession might be extended, or 
should be extended, for a time equal to the impediment and for about 
two months longer. There was another clause in article 23, that no 
forfeiture should be declared without a notice to the concessionaire 
to make a defense. On the ground of impossibility of his proceeding 
to construct the initial plan with the time limit, the chief authorities 
of the Mexican Government granted the extension, and in that way 
held the concession good until the 12th of January, 1913. 

They had made a promise that they would extend the time of 
the concession until peace would be restored so he could proceed. 
He relied on that promise and on the extensions that had been 
granted previously. Before the last extension expired on January 
12 he again made application to the chief executive for another 
extension. In the meantime he had also applied to the Mexican 
Government to transfer the concession to a company that he had 
organized in the State of Arizona, and to have the Mexican Gov- 
ernment approve of it. There was nothing in the concession to 
prevent that. Under its terms he was entitled to it. But he was 
informed that the Government had made a ruling that only Mexican 
corporations could acquire that kind of property and they refused 
to approve of the transfer. 

The capitalists then, not being willing to convey the rights that 
they had acquired to a Mexican ‘corporation, which would bar them 
from appealing to this Government, sold this concession to Mr. 
Thoresen, and he became the sole owner. He still kept on, as I 
have stated, getting extensions, until his last application, made in 
the latter part of December, 1912, relying upon their promises and 
the several clauses in the contract ‘providing for its extension. 
Instead of giving him any notice whatever they canceled the con- 
cession about the 15th day of January. The time of the extension 
had expired on the 12th. 

Mr. KEARFUL. 1913? 

Mr. Bartcu. 1913. At that time the whole country was in a state 
of insurrection that rendered it impossible for him to do anything. 
The plants were located in the Texcovo district. not far from Mex- 
ico City, and the country became in such a chaotic condition that 
a battle occurred in Mexico City about the early part of February, 
and Madero was deposed on February 19. and finally shot on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1913. 

Now, they canceled that deliberately, as the testimony shows, in 
the face of those provisions of the contract, in violation of the con- 
tract and without any notice to him whatever, and declared a for- 
feiture of his bonds and all of the money and property that he had. 
That was done by the chief executive, through his minister of 
fomento, right from the head of the Government. He had no re- 
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course. The courts at that time and almost during the entire revo- 
lution were under the control of the military. Appeals of Ameri- 
cans to the courts were useless. As the witness clearly states, 
the officials. military, civil. and judicial, were imbued with the same 
anti-American sentiment that actuated the military forces in acts of 
violence. 

Mr. Kearrcr,. In your investigations were there instances given of 
the futility of a »peals: to the court for protection ¢ 

Mr. Bartcn. Ves SIr. 

Mr. Kearrun. Was any protection ever afforded to these Ameri- 
cans who were outraged? 

Mr. Barrcu. In none of the instances that I have on record. In 
fact. that is quite an interesting subject. and there are numerous in- 
stances to which reference can be had, and also with regard to the 
threats that were made, and afterwards executed, threats ‘of violence 
and death. 

Mr. Kearrun. Is there any place outside of the State Department 
where the documents showing the results of vour investigation can 
be found, in case the committee or other Members of the Senate who 
are interested wish to examine them as to details? 

Mr. Barton. They can be found with Lexkie, Cox, and Sherier, 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 

I should have stated in connection with this concession that the 
concession contained a clause that all disputes arising between the 
concessionaire and the Government should be adjudicated in the 
Mexican courts. While a concession of that kind can not bind a 
foreign Government. still in that case the chief executive of the 
nation, through his minister of Fomento, canceled the concession, 
and declared a forfeiture of the bond without any reference to the 
courts whatever, also violating that clause of the contract. 

Mr. Krarrvi. Has any effort been made to have that matter ad- 
justed since then ? 

Mr. Bartcu. No: not through my client. It would be utterly use- 
less. As IT have already stated, in the first pace, under Porfirio Diaz 
they had a good government. That was overthrown. The rebels 
then became the Federals, under President Madero. The govern- 
ment of President Madero was overthrown, and the rebels again be- 
came the Federals. under Carranza. 

Mr. Kearrun. First under Huerta. 

Mr. Barren. First under Huerta. Huerta was forced to abdicate, 
and then Carranza became the President. The country during all 
the time was in a state of turmoil. It finally drifted into a state of 
chaos. The courts were under the influence of the military. Under 
those circumstances T know of no principle of international law that 
would require an alien who was injured to applv to the courts. In 
the case of Mexico in my own judgment. especially through northern 
Mexico, it would be useless, and the courts do not require a useless 
thing to be done. 

Mr. Kearrun. This committee is proceeding under a resolution re- 
quiring it to report its recommendation as to what, if anything, 
should be done by this Government to prevent a recurrence of the 
outrages such as vou have related in Mexico. What do you think 
should be done, if anything, to that end? 
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Mr. Barrcn. This Government ought to proceed at once to ap- 
point an international commission, if it deems the Mexican Govern- 
ment of sufficient stability to warrant it. If not, it ought to appoint 
an American commission to adjust the claims that arose through the 
outrages in Mexico, and then compel the Mexican Government to pay 
those claims. In cases where the Mexican Government permitted out- 
rages to be committed against American citizens, they ought, in addi- 
tion to the payment of those claims, compel the payment of such in- 
demnities as would deter that Government in the future from per- 
mitting such outrages to be committed. That could be done on the 
ground that many of the outrages that were committed in Mexico 
were an affront to this Government, as well as an injury to its citi- 
zens. I think, in an examination of the principles applicable under 
the law of nations to that class of injuries, that that would be the 
proper course to pursue. Extremists have gone so far as to hold 
that where a foreign country permits its government to drift into a 
state of chaos, whereby it loses control of its forces, that it should 
be held responsible on that ground. Now, while it mav be said that 
principle is too broad, and while 1t may be admitted that it is too 
broad, still I take it that the weight of authority is that the Govern- 
ment had a right to compel proper indemnity, not only to the indi- 
vidual, but to deter the foreign government from permitting such 
injury to be inflicted. 

Mr. Kearrun. But if the foreign country is in a state of chaos, 
what procedure could be followed to enforce the proposed indemnity ? 

Mr. Barren. Of course, the procedure would be to intervene. 

Mr. Kearrun. Take possession of the country ? 

Mr. Barrcu. Take possession of the country and establish a gov- 
ernment. It would not necessarily follow that the country would be 
taken over, but I do think this: That it would be an act of humanity 
to the Mexican people themselves for this Government to go there and 
establish a proper government and to maintain a protectorate over it 
until such time that they can govern themselves. 

Mr. Kerarrun. Do you see any other course that is open ? 

Mr. Barrcu. I do not. From the investigations that I have made 
I do not believe that the different warring factions in Mexico can get 
together on any one man. I do not mean to say they have no men 
to-day that could control that Government if they were permitted to 
do so; that is, who have the intelligence to do it. I wish to say that in 
my acquaintance in Mexico, I have found that, especially in southern 
Mexico, the Mexicans are susceptible of a high degree of culture, but 
they have no advantages. The only time they ever had a government 
that tried to raise them up at all was in President Diaz. If he could 
have continued long enough they would have finally worked out of 
that. ae 

In my investigation in the State of Oaxaca, and examination of the 
ruins of Mitia. I noticed that centuries ago they must have had in- 
telligent people. and, as I said, they were descendents of Aztecs. The 
ruins would show that they had a good deal of latent ability in archi- 
tecture. In fact. I saw plainly in one of the ruins there. a building 
that had crumbled, some of the sculptured columns still standing 
there. It looked almost as though it had been put up recently, and 
the enamel just the same. That required intelligence at the time. 
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Mr. KrarruL. Mr. John Lind thinks that the better class of Mexi- 
cans are in the north, and that the salvation of Mexico depends upon 
their success. Do you agree with him? 

Mr. Bartcu. 1 do not agree with him. My reason for that would 
be this: In southern Mexico, as I say, they are descendents of that 
ancient civilization. They have been kept down. Diaz himself was 
simply a typical Mexican Indian, as you might call it. 

Mr. Krarrun. From Oaxaca? 

Mr. Barrcu. Yes,sir. The term “ Indian ” is not a term used there 
as it is in this country. It has an entirely different significance, a 
ditferent type of man. Now, I became acquainted with Mexicans 
there that were highly educated, and, I say, they are susceptible of a 
high degree of education if they have a chance. In northern Mexico 
we havea mixture. We have had in the west a great many renegades 
who committed crimes in the United States, and it is easy to go across 
the border. They could commit depredations in this country, steal 
— cattle and commit other offenses, and go across the border, and before 

you could get any requisition papers they would be out of reach. The 
s:me way with Mexicans coming over to this country, flying back and 
forth. So you havea mixture there that you could not class as a pure- 
bred Indian you will find in southern Mexico; that is, when you take 
that class. Of course, you take the mountains there about Vera 
Cruz, the State of Vera Cruz, and in some places in Mishoacan, in 
the Sierra Madre and Sierra del Dur Mountains, there are people in 
there that could not be classed with the Mexicans generally. But I 
could not agree with that idea that the better class of people in 
Mexico are in the northern part. 
Mr. Kearrut. You do think that the Mexican people have the 
ualities, that, if they were given a chance, backed by the United 
States, for example, they could form a good government and be a 
nation of good citizens, do you? 

Mr. Barrcn. I do. And I wish to state that, from my investiga- 
tions, I feel that they, the better class of Mexicans, would hail the day 
when this country would establish a good government there. 

Mr KearruL. Do they say so openly? 

Mr. Barrcn. Well, they dare not, but I have had Mexicans con- 
fer with me on that subject. In fact, before this on one occasion 
I was requested to come ere to Washington, and had a long inter- 
view with some of those people. They regret very much that this 
Government did not do something for them. You take the Mexi- 
cans in the southern country, and they have many good qualities 
about them. It is useless to denounce them as a class. You can 
not say that Mexico is a thoroughly civilized country in the sense 
the United States is, but there are civilized Mexicans there who 
would lke to have their country in the same condition that this 
country is, and I think it would be a great act of humanity for this 
Government to establish a civilized government in Mexico. 

Mr. KerarruL. Do you think this Government owes any duty to 
its own citizens, and not simplv a matter of self-protection ? 

Mr. Barrcu. I certainly do. This Government has got 2,000 
miles of border to protect. It is bound to keep its eye on the ports 
on the Gulf coast and on the western coast. They have very good 
seaports on those coasts. The port of Acapulco is considered the 
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second or third best natural port in the world, and in case of a 
foreign invasion this country, of course, would be concerned. At 
present this Government has no control over the part at Magdalena 
Bay nor the Gulf of California. Ships of considerable size can 
sail up the Gulf of California and land almost in the heart of this 
country, in Arizona. Why shouldn’t this Government be concerned 
about Mexico? Why would it not be its duty to put that country 
in such shape that the two countries together could form one great 
council nation and be of assistance to each other? The railroads 
are here, the natural means to do it. You can construct a railroad 
so that vou could connect Mexico with Canada and with Hudson 
Bay. Not only Mexico with the United States but Canada. It 
would be a great benefit to the whole country if Mexico would have 
a government that would be a substantial modern government, that 
would protect the rights of foreigners as well as their own people. 

Mr. enero. Are you prepared to give instances of murders and 
atrocities committed in the carrying out of the anti-American plan 
to which you have referred ? 

Mr. Bartcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. Will you proceed to do so? 

Mr. Bartcu. Yes, sir. In the spring of 1907, sometime, A. L. 
Foster and three other men were killed in the town of Alamo, in 
Lower California. I examined a Mr. Church, who was one of the 
intended victims. They had five men in an adobe house at the out- 
skirts of the town, and they had accused Dr. Foster of giving medical 
aid to rebels. These were federal forces that did that. The others 
were accused of having given information to the rebels of their 
movements. They had them in a room, and they took them out and 
lined them up against a wall. I am giving this from Church, who 
escaped. Church was imprisoned in the house, and he noticed an 
opening in the rear of the building, and he got out through that into 
the jungle, and as he left the house the shots went off that killed the 
other four. Then he came across the line, and he said he took the mat- 
ter up with the State Department and had some correspondence back 
and forth, and then the matter was dropped. He used some pretty 
strong epithets against the United States—was very bitter against the 
United States, the flag. and everything. He had me promise I would 
not use the evidence unless it was necessary, and so I never did. I 
never filed the affidavit, but his story is a very interesting one. 

On March 4, 1911, or about that time, a military force under Gen. 
Blanco invaded the ranch of Robert O. Grewell and seized a lot of 
his property. He appealed to the officer to return his horses, and he 
refused insolently. Then he overtook Gen. Blanco himself and ap- 
pealed to him to return the horses so that he could pursue his busi- 
ness. Blanco, instead of granting his appeal, took him along with 
his army into the battle of Agua Prieta, and during the battle he got 
an opportunity to escape, and they took a snapshot of Blanco and 
got him in the picture, and after he escaped, the other side began to 
search the country for him to execute him because they thought he 
was a spy. In fact, both sides thought he was a spy. Then they 
began to commit acts of violence against his family, and he had 
to move them out. 
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In January, 1912. James N. Walker. an American citizen, was 
killed by Mexicans in his own home at Colonia Dublan. Several 
Americans investigated the case and found the Mexican who had 
killed Walker. They got the evidence, so that thev said there was 
not any question about his guilt, and then went to the judge and 
reported the case. They brought the culprit in, and the court set the 
time for trial, and the American who had obtained the testimony 
against him appeared there. Then the judge held a secret conference 
with the culprit and investigated the case himself, would not permit 
them to testify at all, and dise ‘harged the culprit. and that was all 
that was done a the murder of Walker. 

About the middle of June, 1912. Col. Rivera—some called him 
colonel and some general—appeared in Colonia Morelos with a force 
of 750 soldiers and camped in the yards of Americans and in the 
main streets of the town. They began to shoot cattle and chickens 
that were owned by Americans and ‘leave the offal laying in the hot 
sun to putrefy. They kept on with their depredations, and in a few 
days another force of 250 more soldiers appeared under Col. Obregon, 
who also camped in the same way, and the depredations were con- 
tinued. Afterwards, Gen. Santinez himself appeared with about 

750 more soldiers, camped i in the streets and in vards of Americans, 
and, as stated by the witness, if possible, the conditions were worse 
than before. 

Mr. Kranrun. Was he the general whose forces were permitted to 
go through American territory? 

Mr. Barrcu. He was the veneral whose forces were permitted to 
vo through American territory to protect the colonists. 

And Mr. Charles W. Lillywhite appealed to Col. Rivera to remove 
the soldiers from the streets and vards to a place at the outskirts of 
the town, a very good camping ground, and his appeal was received 
with insolence and had no effect, but later Rivera removed a small 
group of soldiers immediately from the front of Mr. Lillywhite’s 
house into another part of the street. Then their depredations and 
indecencies were continually committed until a committee of citizens 
waited upon Obregon and Rivera and were received with insolence, 
and they were permitted to continue in the same way. They were 
permitted to bathe in the nude in the ditches in the streets, right in 
the view of women and children, and polluting the water, so that the 
people had to carry water from about a mile distant for culinary 
purposes, remaining there about three weeks. 

Another victim of threats by those forces was William Adams. 
Ilis wife died in Colonia Diaz. Mr. Arthur Evans took several rela- 
tives and a friend over in an automobile to attend the funeral. They 
crossed the border at Palomas, and the officer in charge examined the 
baggage in the automobile and told them they could go on and travel 
any where in Mexico; that no written pass was necessary. 

When they arrived at Colonia Diaz the relatives alighted, and 
Mr. Evans drove his car to one of the places of Mr. Sanford at 
Ascencion and retired for the night. After he had retired, Mr. 
Chides, the justice of the peace. who was also commander of a force 
of soldiers, appeared at the house and demanded to know where 
Evans was. They told him he was upstairs. and they called him 
down. He arrested him, then took him over to the adobe hut and 
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imprisoned him there, and Mr. Sanford also. In a few hours they 
released Mr. Sanford and allowed him to go. They held Evans there 
until morning, and then compelled him to take an armed guard and 
the justice of the peace over to Colonia Diaz to see the relatives and 
to see whether or not they had a written pass. When they got there 
they did not have the pass, and about that time Mr. Adams stepped 
up and wanted to know of Mr. Evans what was the matter. He told 
him they had arrested him because he had no written pass. He took 
the matter up and interceded for Mr. Evans, and the officer at once 
flew into a rage and drew his gun on him. He grabbed the muzzle 
of the gun, and with that he pulled his revolver out of his pocket, 
and while his daughter was trying to protect him he shot him. She 
was trying to protect Adams, her father. He shot him, and he was 
dead in about five minutes, as the evidence showed. 

Then the officer ordered Evans to drive on to Ascencion and com- 
pelled him to drive at top speed over the ditches and rough roads, 
and finally his engine gave out. They drew their guns on him and 
threatened to shoot him if he did not get that engine and car to go. 
He expected to be shot every moment, as he stated. Then when they 
got pretty close to As:encion a wagon came along, and they hooked 
on to that, and they took him over there and locked him up again. 

The next day they took him to court without arresting the accused 
or the culprit, and there, surrounded by armed policemen and officers, 
the judge himself took up the case for Chides, the justice of the peace, 
asking Evans questions tending to exonerate him from the crime and 
to put the blame on Adams. Evans, of course, was terror stricken 
and tried to answer the questions as the judge wanted him to, but 
he failed to do so. They kept him there that day, and the next day 
they brought him in again and went through the same performance. 
The third day they brought him in and then permitted the culprit 
himself to examine him, and finally they drew up an affidavit in 
Spanish and had him sign that. He could not read Spanish, did not, 
know a thing about what was on it. 

Then about that time the officer at Palomas had got word from 
Mr. Sanford, who escaped at the time of the shooting, and told him 
what had been going on. He came over to Colonia Diaz and finally 
got Evans out. The evidence showed that he was completely fright- 
ened, and of course signed the affidavit trying to save his life. I 
should say in regard to Mr. Adams that the same officer had threat- 
ened to kill him before, and the threat was carried out. 

Mr. J. D. Harvey was killed at his home by Mexicans without any 
provocation. A Mrs. James Mortenson lived in that vicinity, and 
several Mexicans with the same force appeared there, and she, as I 
was told in the statements from the witnesses, saw them coming and 
barricaded the door. ‘They came up against the door and could not 
open it. They tried to burst it in. They threatened her with death 
unless she opened it. She opened the door finally, and then they 
ordered her to get dinner or supper. She prepared the meal and told 
them it was ready now. She then took a coffee pot and turned to go 
to the stove, presumably to put more water in it, and while she did 
so they shot her in the back and killed her. The little girl escaped. 

Marina Scott was also killed at the same place. 

On August 1, 1912, a detachment of about 25 soldiers appeared at 
the home of Joseph I. Clawson, in Colonia Dublan, and forced their 
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way into the house. He was in the room. His family had been driven 
out on the 29th of July previous. They told him to leave. He said, 
“ No; this is my home.” The captain told him, “ This was your home 
once, it is ours now, you will have to leave.” He still insisted on 
staying. He ordered his men to take aim at him, and they all took 
aim, and he said he looked up those guns and into their faces and he 
saw it was all up with him. The captain told him he would give him 
one more chance, and he told him to give him time to put on his coat, 
and he did, and he left. He said there was a gang outside looking 
over his home. He had a fine home there. Hele he got away any 
distance he said they had a free fist fight there in front of his house 
to determine who should have that place. 

Joshua Stevens was killed about August 26, 1912. He had per- 
sisted in remaining there, after the Americans had been driven out. 
to take care of his property. The Mexicans appeared one day at his 
home, and he had several daughters there, and the way his statement 
showed their object was to molest those daughters. They were out in 
the field, and he was there, too. He went down there with them and 
talked with them. Then they started on down together, and as he 
went along one of them turned around and thrust a dagger into his 
breast, and they left him. I think he shot one of them, as I recollect 
it. But by the time the others got there he was dead, and the other 
one escaped. 

Now, in none of these cases was I able to find that any of these 
culprits were punished, or that the Mexican Government made any 
reasonable effort to apprehend or punish them. 

On September 18, 1912, when Gen. Salazar invaded Colonia More- 
Jos, Damiel H. Schnall and several companions remained there to 
care for their property after their families had been driven out. 
The soldiers at once went from one American home to another and 
looted and pillaged them. Schnall and several companions ap- 
proached Gen. Salazar and asked him to prevent his soldiers from 
pillaging their homes and destroying their property, saying that 
they would be willing to furnish them flour and provisions that 
they needed if they would not destroy them. Instead of granting 
their request, he held them there under duress while he went into the 
store and ordered the clerk—that happened in front of the store. 
He had a number of soldiers drawn up in line in front of the store. 
Ile took him in the store and held him there while he ordered the 
clerk to tie up various articles as he designated them, to quite a large ` 
extent, and they carried them away, and when they were through 
thev finally released them. 

They had tied horses behind the store. and he went to get his 
saddle horse, and as he got the saddle horse a Mexican, one of the 
soldiers, stepped up and took hold of the reins and said, “ That is my 
horse.” Mr. Selinall said, “ No; that is my saddle horse.” He said. 
“ You keep your hands off.” He saw he meant it. and, of course, he 
walked away and they took the saddle horse. That night couriers 
were sent from Douglas to Colonia Morelos to warn them that Gen. 
Rozoran would appear there and they were in danger, and to leave 
the town forthwith for the United States. They got there in the 
morning about the break of day. Their saddle horses were gone and 
thev got such horses as they could get, and about noon the army 
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appeared up over a hill, and as soon as they got in sight they began 
to shoot. They got on their horses in a hurry and got out and left 
their pack animals, and finally got into the brush and escaped to 
Douglas. 

Gen. Avila, in the latter part of February, 1913, captured a number 
of Americans in Colonia Chuchupa and held one of them there for 
ransom in the sum of $1,000, and threatened to kill him, but finally 
he turned over everything he had, and they let him-off. 

Afterwards, in the fore part of March, 1913, Gen. Rojas appeared 
with a command of soldiers and held William E. Williams and other 
Americans for ransom also to the extent of 100 head of cattle with a 
value of about $3,000, and they turned over 90 head of cattle to get 
rid of him. | 

Findley Merrill, in the latter part of 1913, was hung up by his 
thumbs by a detachment cf soldiers. They drew him up and let him 
down a number of times and punished him shamefully, and finally 
took everything he had. He turned over all his money and every- 
thing and they let him go. He had remained there also to protect his 
property. 

In the spring of 1914 about 12 men and some women and children 
returned to Colonia Morelos to try to protect what property they 
could and cultivate their land. About April, 1914, the situation be- 
came very serious. The United States had taken possession of Vera 
Cruz, and they were preparing, under advice of this Government, to 
return to the United State for safety. They intended to depart in the 
nighttime, but the soldiers learned of their intention and then or- 
dered them not to depart. They obeyed the orders, and in the night- 
time they broke into their sleeping apartment where the women and 
children were lying and used all sorts of vile language, until the 
women were perfectly terror stricken. Then in the morning, after be- 
ing warned that thev should take no property with them, and being 
given to understand that the property they had belonged to Mexicans, 
and on pain of being killed, they should take no property with them, 
and if it was found they did they would kill them, thev finally per- ° 
mitted them to go, and they came back to the United States. 

When the President issued his proclamation in August, 1913— 
that is, the present administration—advising them to leave Mexico, 
it had the effect of aggravating the situation. The Mexicans taunted 
the Americans with the fact that their own Government would not 
protect them. The conditions simply became worse. It had that 
effect. It had the same effect as when President Taft advised them 
to leave the trouble zone, and again when the Secretary of State ad- 
vised them to come out in 1914, about April 23, I think it was. 

Mr. Krarru.. Those were orders, rather than advice, were they 
not? 

Mr. Bartcn. Yes, sir. They were proclamations, as I understood. 

About August 27, 1914, Charles W. Witten and several companions 
returned to Colonia Garcia to see if they could not secure and protect 
some property and cultivate some of their land. When they got there 
they found that the town was occupied by a force of soldiers, and the 
soldiers found they were there. Thev had tried to conceal them- 
selves. They at once arrested them, although they had passes from 
Gen. Ochoa, I believe was the name, and their passes were ignored. 
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Thev stated that thev lined them up under the eaves of a house while 
it was raining very hard and kept them there for a considerable time, 
letting the water run onto them. Then they took them out about 4 
or 5 miles from town and were going to take them to an officer higher 
up and see what would become of them. When they got there they 
told them they wanted to go to the United States, and after parleving 
with them a long while thev took everything they had and finally let 
them go, on the condition that they left the country. 

(Whereupon, at 6.45 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned, to 
meet again on Thursday, March 6, 1920, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 
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Testimony taken at Washington, D. C.. May 6, 1920, by Francis 
J. Kearful, Esq., in pursuance of an order of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. 


TESTIMONY OF G. W. BARTCH—Resumed. 


Mr. KearFfuUL. You may proceed, Mr. Bartch, where vou left off 
yesterday evening. 

Mr. Bartcu. f testified in regard to Moroni Fenn and others, 
and I wanted to refer again to that subject. 

On the morning of September 12, 1912, Gen. Salazar made another 
speech of the same vicious character as the one made on the evening 
before. During the speech in the evening, while he was abusing 
and insulting Mr. Fenn and his companions, and the President and 
the citizens of the United States in general, evidently to impress 
upon his prisoners more forcibly his contempt for citizens of the 

nited States, the generał had his interpreter repeat his vicious 
utterances in English, although he knew that all of his prisoners 
could speak and interpret the Spanish language fluently. 

On the morning of the 12th the army and the prisoners moved 
over to Colonia Mortos, they having been encamped at Colonia 
San Jose. There, under the command of Gen. Salazar, the soldiers 
and his officers, without disturbing a single Mexican residence, pro- 
ceeded from house to house owned by Americans who had fled from’ 
the country in fear of his army, pillaged their homes, destroyed 
their property at random. Mr. Fenn and companions stated that 
they saw them break into the houses of American citizens, smash 
the windows, damage the floor and walls, break up the furniture, 
throw it into the street, shoot into the houses. cut and tear down 
fences and gates, utterly destroy the fruit, and generally devastate 
the premises, all the while saving harmless the property of Mexi- 
cans. 

During his speech inveighing against the prisoners, the President, 
and citizens of the United States, he was cheered vociferously by his 
Mexican hearers. He informed them that the property of the Ameri- 
cans belonged to Mexicans and would be distributed to them. The 
Mexicans frequently appealed to him to give them American prop- 
erty. He replied to their entreaties by saying that the distribution 
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would be made later, that he had not time to do it then. He boasted 
frequently of having killed Americans, and of having driven them 
out of Colonia Dublan and other American towns in the State of 
Chihuahua, and his prisoners heard the soldiers boast of how they 
had ravished American women, and they declared, as the evidence 
shows, that 1f they caught anv American women in that region they 
would make use of them. 

These confessedly leading Mexican military officers and their 
armies committed offenses, abuses, cruelties. larcency, robbery, rape, 
murder, treachery, and other hideous crimes, Americans being the 
victims, with the barbarous design of running law-abiding citizens of 
a friendly nation out of Mexico, or of exterminating them, and then 
seizing and appropriating their properties, and all this with immunity 
from punishment by the Mexican Government thus far by this Gov- 
ernment. 

In reply to the question asked yesterday as to how many Americans 
were driven out of Mexico: When the Americans were driven out of 
Mexico they were, through the Mexican military forces and nationals 
encouraged by and operating with them, as shown by the evidence 
which I have taken, compelled to abandon all of their possessions, 
millions of dollars’ worth of property, which had been lawfully ac- 
quired under the laws of Mexico while they were peaceably carry- 
ing on their business and maintaining a strictly neutral position as to 
the Mexican belligerents. They were so forced, iroueh the acts of 
violence of the military forces, to abandon their homes and property, 
without any cause that I was able to ascertain except that they were 
American citizens, the hostile Mexicans being evidently actuated by 
race hatred, created by the military forces in accordance with the con- 
certed plan to rid that country of Americans, and actuated by an 
insatiate desire for rapine and plunder and to acquire the accumula- 
tions and possessions of American citizens. It appeared that a hostile 
sentiment was created against foreigners generally, but was espe- 
cially directed against the Americans, and rebel forces and federal 
forces alike were arrayed against the citizens of the United States in 
Mexico. All appeals to governmental officers were received either with 
indifference or with insolence, and no protection was granted. Mexi- 
can officers, civil, military, and judicial, in that region, appeared to 
be imbued with the same spirit that actuated the military in their 
violence. 

The instances during the years 1911 and 1912 of the seizure, de- 
struction, and appropriation of property owned by Americans are 
too numerous for specific mention; and the instances of the cruelty, 
abuse, and insulting Americans, including women and children, dur- 
ing 1911 and 1912 and thereafter, are likewise too numerous for 
specific mention. The testimony, however, which is on file in the 
Department of State of the United States, will show many of these 
instances, and the outrages which rendered the American families 
completely terror stricken and kept them constantly in fear of per- 
sonal injury. 

Counsel asked me vesterday respecting my opinion as to the Mesi- 
cans in northern Mexico and in southern Mexico. I wish to add to 
what I said that while there was a strong anti-American sentiment 
created by the military forces in northern Mexico, still there were 
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better classes of Mexican citizens who were of humane disposition, 
and were friendly to the Americans; but those who expressed their 
friendship in speech or acts were in danger of the violence of the 
military forces and the hostile nationals operating with them, the 
same as the Americans were. This, I take it, is true as to the friendly 
Mexicans, throughout the northern and southern portions of the 
country, at least, as far as I was able to ascertain. 

As an instance to show the hostility toward friendly Mexicans. 
I will refer to the case of Marcos Calderan. For some years he had 
been in the employ of Isaac W. Pierce, an American who owned 
a gristmill and considerable other property at or near Colonia 
Diaz. He was a faithful employee, and when Mr. Pierce was com- 
pelled to flee for safety, he left his property in charge of Mr. Cal- 
deran. : 

When the military forces invaded Colonia Diaz, a detachment 
invaded the gristmill and the home of the American, on or about 
October 15, 1912. Finding that Mr. Calderan was caring for the 
property of an American, they maliciously and brutally marched 
him to the cemetery, compelled hiin to dig a grave, and then to stand 
on the edge of it, and they then shot him to death so that he fell into 
the grave, and they covered him up. A few days thereafter they 
shot and killed another faithful Mexican, an employee of Mr. Pierce. 
In this way they gave notice that Mexicans must not befriend 
Americans. 

Another instance which occurred at Colonia Morelos, where a 
Mexican was also a faithful employee of an American. Upon being 
found trying to protect the property in his charge, he was shame- 
fully maltreated by a military force, and upon fleeing into the hills 
to secrete himself, he was trailed and brought back and compelled 
to reveal some of the property and effects of the American, including . 
money, but finally upon ascertaining that the Americans had fled 
with their money, and no effects being found, they permitted him 
to go. 

There were numerous instances which I ascertained where, during 
the vears 1911 and 1912, up to the time of the flight of Americans, 
Mexicans appeared at the homes of Americans and informed them 
of the plan to drive them out, in a friendly way, and the danger 
that was imminent. 

In numerous other cases Mexicans of hostile disposition appeared 
at their homes to determine which Mexican should receive this 
property or that property, showing that they generally understood 
the plan to run the Americans out of Mexico much the same as re- 
vealed by Gen. Salazar and Gen. Rojas and other leaders in thought 
and action in their speeches. 

To show the manner in which they treated the effects and prop- 
erty of Americans, I refer to a raid that was made by military 
forces on a store that was owned by Charles W. Lillywhite & Bros., 
in Colonia, Morelos. That was in the early part of September, 
1912. The soldiers, while invading the town of Colonia Morelos, 
broke into the store, smashed the doors and windows, and, as the 
evidence shows, completely destroyed the showcases and fixtures, 
smashed the furniture, seized all of the merchandise, destroying 
the greater portion of it, threw large quantities of canned goods 
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and groceries, hardware, and drugs, in a mixture upon the floor, 
destroying cans, bottles, and vials of drugs, and scattered upon the 
mixture poisonous substances which are carried in the mercantile 
business, consisting of strychnine, quinine, rough on rats, cyanide, 
and other poisonous articles, breaking the bottles that contained 
them, and the ruins were still visible when the owner returned to 
see 1f he could not secure and protect some of his property. I dis- 
covered various instances of that character in taking evidence. 

In another instance, in the same town, they invaded a flour mill, 
appropriated what flour they wanted, and threw the balance on the 
floor of the mill. 

When the military forces were invading Colonia Morelos and that 
region, as the testimony which I have taken shows they summoned 
the Mexicans in the region to a meeting, at which Gen. Salazar pre- 
sided. It appears that the General informed the Mexican residents 
that the time had come when the possessions of the Gringoes were 
to be divided among the Mexican people, to whom he claimed it 
belonged; and he proceeded to distribute the lands among the local 
Mexicans who would announce their allegiance to the rebel cause 
and swear vengeance against the Gringoes. That was done after 
the Americans had been driven out, and was reported to the wit- 
ness whom I examined by a friendly Mexican, an employee of the 
American. 

One of the witnesses also stated that in the town of Colonia San 
Jose, when it was invaded by Gen. Rojas, notices were posted on 
the street corners warning the Americans who were in that region, 
having returned to try to secure some of their property, to leave 
Mexico and not return. 

About May 1, 1914, J. D. Lillywhite and Lee J. Huber returned 
- to Colonia Morelos to take charge of what property of Lillywhite 
Bros. might be remaining, including the grist mill, and to harvest 
their crops, if possible. On arriving there they found the hos- 
tility and violence of Mexican officers and soldiers and hostile na- 
tionals continuing unabated. Several soldiers appeared at the mill 
with a small roll of Mexican scrip, constitutional money, and offered 
it in exchange for flour. Lillywhite and Huber, aware that the scrip 
had no value in the United States, declined to accept it and informed 
them that the flour in the mill had all been contracted to be delivered 
to the El Tigre Mining Co. Shortly thereafter a detachment of 
soldiers arrested Lillywhite and Huber, took them to the office of the 
commissario, and they were informed by the commissario and other 
leading Mexicans that they had committed a very grave offense and 
insult against the:Mexican Government by refusing to accept the 
scrip, and that it was the prerogative of the commissario to fine them 
in the sum of $500 each. or sentence them to jail for one year, or 
force them to enter the constitutionalist army, and that they were at 
liberty to take their choice of these penalties. While pronouncing the 
sentence the commissario was exceedingly abusive, in the presence of 
armed soldiers, and boastingly exclaimed, “ You are in Mexico now 
and are subject to Mexican authority.” The prisoners made no re- 
sistence, deeming it useless, but tried to explain to him that they 
simply acted in accordance with their duty to their employer. The 
commissario, however, accepted no explanation, but gave them an 
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ov portunity to raise the $500 fine, instead of going to prison, and per- 
mitted them to return to the mill, which was patrolled by armed sol- 
diers. They took advantage of the permission to raise the money, 
and finally effected their escape into the United States, by securing 
saddle horses and riding all night. 

Tn the latter part of 1914 Charles W. Lillywhite and Horace F. 
Lillywhite, although hostilities still existed and the anti-American 
sentiment was intense, returned to Colonia Morelos to care for any 
of their property that might be remaining, intended to plant crops, 
and to endeavor to operate their mill. While endeavoring to con- 
duct their business, or the business of Lillywhite Bros., they suf- 
fered various losses through hostile invasions of military forces, and 
nationals operating with them, until about January 23, 1915, when 
an advance guard of Gen. Jesus Trujillo and Gen. Sosa arrived 
under the command of Col. Tomas Rosas, and about February 
2, 1915, the main army of Gen. Sosa, consisting of about 3,000 soldiers 
and _ officers, arrived. Gen. Trujillo having arrived previous to that. 

‘The two Americans had procured passports from the counsel rep- 
resenting Gov. Maytorena. The passports purported to give guar- 
antees for protection for person and property, and were also ap- 
proved by the counsel of a Mexican general. About that time there 
were about 17 American men and relatives, or families, in the town. 
They were all arrested by the advance guard of the army, and held 
as prisoners, with the town for a jail, during a period of 10 days, 
until the arrival of Gen. Sosa. In the meantime, Charles W. Lilly- 
white was commanded to furnish them flour and other products from 
the mill, and the soldiers seized and appropriated the grain, flour, 
groceries, and other supplies and personal property which the Lilly- 
white Bros. and other Americans had, and seized and appropri- 
ated the horses and live stock, shot two milk cows owned by the 
Lillywhite Bros., pillaged their homes, and left them destitute of 
provisions. 

Charles W. Lillywhite was seized upon for special attack by officers 
and soldiers, and especially by Col. Rosas and Gen. Trujillo, who were 
among the invaders of the town. Upon seizing their property, 
Charles W. Lillywhite appealed to Col. Rosas to permit them to re- 
tain some of their horses. The colonel flew into a rage, flashed his 
six-shooter at Lillywhite and called him vile and abusive names, 
among his epithets being “ You gringo, low-lived coward, you son of 
a bitch, you are a robber.” 

Afterwards Col. Alfredo Frigosa arrived and used similar epithets 
against them; both of the colonels stating, as the evidence shows, that 
the Americans had robbed the Mexicans of their lands, as they had 
purchased them from President Porfirio Diaz, and that the time had 
come when the gringos would have to submit to their demands will- 
ingly, or they would take them over the border line where they be- 
longed, and that that country belonged to the Mexicans. Col. Sosa, 
in boasting terms, declared that he had been assigned the duty to dis- 
tribute the lands of “ gringos ” among these “ Mexicans,” waving his 
hand at a large crowd of natives who had gathered by. Then, shov- 
ing his fist in the face of Lillywhite, he said. “Speak! Are you 
agreeable to that or not? Answer quick.” To all of which Lilly- 
white had to submit. 
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On January 26, 1915, Charles W. Lillywhite, already under arrest, 
with the town as a jail, was taken by a detachment of soldiers under 
command of a captain, as prisoner, and cruelly and shamefully 
prodded with their bayonets, as they were taking him to a warehouse, 
and upon their arrival there, Col. Frigosa wantonly and brutally 
shoved him over a barbed-wire fence, then imprisoned him in the 
warehouse and held him under guard incommunicado during the 
rest of the day until late at night. While there as a prisoner, he was 
afterwards informed, that the Mexicans designed to take him as a 
prisoner across the country to Fronteras, a distance of 30 miles, and 
on the way incidentally have him attempt to escape, when they would 
shoot him to death under the pretense that he had attempted to get 
away from his guard. 

The timely arrival of Col. Haro, with several hundred troops, how- 
ever, frustrated their designs to kill Lillywhite. That colonel was 
of humane disposition and did all he could to save him from further 
violence, until Gen. Trujillo arrived, who was superior in command 
to Col. Haro, and then the situation of Lillywhite again became des- 
perate. He was taken before Gen. Trujillo on the 27th of January. 
and on the 29th he was taken twice before the general, and each time 
was abused and held under threats of death. 

On the last occasion, on the 29th, Gen. Trujillo himself flew at 
him in a rage, and among his abusive epithets said, “ You gringo 
rascal son of a bitch, robbing brute, the greatest robber in the 
colony. Run the flour mill and send flour to this Cuartel or I will 
kill you.” Then the general viciously and brutally kicked him in 
the presence of his officers. 

For the claimant to have attempted to reason with either Col. 
Frigosa or Gen. Trujillo, as he stated, would doubtless have cost 
him his life, for when the general so brutally kicked him, they were 
on the point of striking him down, Col. Frigosa with his pistol and 
Gen. Trujillo with his sword, as appears from Lillywhite’s testi- 
mony. To save his life he was compelled to submit to their cruelty 
and abuse, convinced that resentment meant death. He was con- 
stantly in great stress of mind, not only because of his own safety. 
but because of that of his family, and except, as he asserted, for the 
arrival at that time of Gen. Sosa, who appeared to be a humane 
gentleman, and who was general in chief of the army, Lillywhite 
would doubtless have fallen the victim of that Mexican violence. 

About July 4, 1913, a force of Mexican soldiers operating under 
the Sanne Gen. Salazar brutally assaulted and killed a Mexi- 
can, who was friendly to Americans, on the Bavi Cora ranch near 
the town of Madero, because they had learned of his friendliness to 
Americans. They first beat him, then shot and killed him: they 
piled wood on him and burned his body, except a small portion 
thereof, which was afterwards buried by William E. Williams and 
some companions. 

Mr. Krarrvni. Have you had occasion to take testimony respect- 
ing the massacre at Santa Ysabel? 

Mr. Bartcn. Yes. sir. I prepared the documents in the case of 
Mrs. Helen Hintz Coy. She now resides:in San Francisco, Calif. 
Her husband, John Pope Coy, was one of the victims of the mas- 
sacre at Santa Ysabel. He had been employed by the Cusi Mining 
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Co., and was on his was to Cusihuiriachic. He was a gentleman of 
fine attainments and a competent mechanical engineer. He had not 
been in Mexico previously. On his way he stopped at El Paso and 
there joined a number of other Americans. 

On the evening of January 8, 1916, at a banquet, leading Mexicans 
assured the Americans that the country where they were going was 
safe and peaceable, and Mexican officials in authority issued pass- 
ports to them, purporting to permit them to travel in Mexico in 
safety. On the morning of the 9th of January they boarded a 
train and traveled in safety over the railroad to the city of Chi- 
huahua, where Mr. Coy and his companions were joined by several 
other Americans. At Chihuahua some of them were apprehensive 
that trouble might ensue. They had been assured, however, by 
Government officials at El Paso that there was no danger, and that 
they could safely travel from El Paso to Cusihuiriachic. At Chi- 
huahua they were again assured of the safety along the Mexican 
Northwestern Railroad from Chihuahua to Cusihuiriachic, by the 
governor of that State, by Gen. Jacinto de Trevino, the commander 
of that military zone, and other Government officials. 

Notwithstanding those assurances, however, some of the Americans 
were apprehensive of danger, and C. R. Watson applied to Gen. 
Trevino for Government troops to guard the train the next day. 
The general replied that it was unnecessary; that the country was 
under the control of Government troops, and that he would send out 
more troops the next morning, and if danger arose they would be 
protected. - 

Their apprehension was also indicated by a letter which Mr. W. D. 
Pearce wrote to his brother, S. L. Pearce, at Laymond, Calif. A 
photographic copy of that letter, I am informed, is on file with the 
Department of State of the United States. 

n the letter, among other things, he states: 

Watson has arranged for a special car to take us out in the morning, and I 
bave decided to go. There will be about 20 Americans in the party. Some of 
them are a little nervous, as it is rumored that all is not quiet out that way. 
Watson saw the commanding officer here and offered to pay for troops to ac- 
company the train, but was assured that Carranza troops are in control along 
the railroad and at Cusihuiriachic, and that he was sending more out this way 
to-night or early in the morning. So I hope to be able to work for a while 
without interruption. r 

Mr. Carranza is more to be feared than was Vila. Villa, at least, had 
courage to enforce orders, which is more than I can say for Carranza. Car- 
ranza fears Villa more than anything else, and if he can make trouble for us 
Americans, and at the same time make it appear that it was Vila who made 
the trouble, you may be sure he will do it. 

The next morning, on January 10, 1916, Mr. Coy and his com- 
panions boarded a train and started for Cusihuiriachic. They trav- 
eled in safety to Santa Ysabel. When they arrived at that station 
two armed Mexicans rode up to and along the train, viewed it, and 
rode away. ; 

After the train left Santa Ysabel and had traveled about 8 kilo- 
meters it was stopped by another train, the front car of which had 
been derailed in a cut near the river. That was a troop train that 
had preceded the ill-fated train, the two trains traveling about 10 
miles apart. When the ill-fated train stopped a force of Mexican 
soldiers shot into the car in which the Americans were traveling. 
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They wounded some of them, then forced them all out of the car, and 
while doing so C. R. Watson, R. P. McHatton, and Thomas V. 
Holmes ran toward the river, attempting to escape, while the Mexi- 
cans were shooting at them. Holmes tripped and fell into the brush, 
and the Mexicans then, evidently assuming he was dead, turned 
their attention to Watson and McHatton. and shot and killed them. 
While they were shooting at them, Holmes crept through the brush 
and into the river, then followed the bank down until he escaped. 
The other parties were lined up against the car and brutally shot to 
death. Eighteen were killed and one escaped. The Mexicans who 
were on the train were then permitted to depart. 

The occurrence was described by the conductor, J. Guadalupe 
Gardona, of the ill-fated train, which affidavit, as reported in the 

ublic press of the United States, was given to the British consul at 

hihuahua City and telegraphed to the British consul, H. C. Miles, 
at El Paso. As reported in the press it read as follows: 


The train arrived at Santa Ysabel at 1.15 p. m. On arriving at kilometer 68, 
8 kilometers beyond Santa Ysabel, we encountered a train. national engine No. 
57, off the track. When I got off to see what happened the shooting started 
Afterwards Gen. Rayna placed us under guard, searching us and also searching 
the env. All the money on the passengers and in the car was taken. After 
that had taken place we left. the Americans having been killed. Some of the 
foreigners were first shot on the train, and a number, including one Mexican. 
who were wounded in the car, were later taken off and murdered. Some of 
them jumped off and ran toward the river. These included Watson. They 


were followed and fired upon. 


A messenger from the city of Chihuahua. after arriving at El Paso, 
January 13, 1916, made a statement, in which. as published in the 
public press, he said: 7 


The mining company’s train had been preceded Monday by a troop train 
earrying from 500 to 1.000 Carranza soldiers. The two trains were traveling 
10 miles apart. At 1 o'clock p. m., it was repomted to Chihuahua that the troop 
train was derailed in a canyon, and at 4 o'clock reports of the hold-up of the 
passenger train with a number of Mexican women and children aboard returned 
to Chihuahua City with the first news of the massacre. 


One Vasquez, a Mexican in the employ of C. R. Watson, who was a 
witness to the tragedy, made a statement in which, as published in 
the public press, among other things, he said: 


They left our ear, placing guards at the doors, and went into the next car. 
The foreigners were driven out. Some of them had been wounded by their 
shooting into the train. Outside the soldiers pointed their guns at them and 
forced them to strip themselves of their clothing. That was done by the 
Americans, and they stood there in their underclothing. The soldiers then 
ordered them to line up along the side of the railroad track, and then the most 
horrible part began. Two soldiers using Miuusers were told by Col. Lopez to 
kill the Americans. One of them went up to the first foreigner and shot him, 
and as he died the second one tired his Mauser at the second foreigner, standing 
in line, A general confusion began when the first two were killed. but the 
two men ran along the line, taking turns shooting the Americans. Some of the 
foreigners attempted to break away, but they were forced back by the soldiers 
wntil the entire line had been killed. Only two men did the executing. The 
others stood around cheering and eryving, “ Viva Villa.” I saw the dead bodies 
of the Americans as they lay after the shooting. Their underclothing was 
eovered in blood. and they lay in all kinds of grotesque positions. Some had 
fallen forward, while others fell over one another. The top of one American’s 
head had been shot off. 


I obtained no direct evidence showing to what arm that force of 
soldiers who did the shooting belonged. It is shown, however, that 
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a troop train carrying from 500 to 1,000 government soldiers pre- 
ceded the ill-fated train; that one car of that train was derailed; 
that the two trains were traveling about 10 miles apart; and it was 
shown that no soldiers were in sight except those that did the shoot- 
ing. According to the public press, the government authorities 
claimed that they were Villa’s soldiers, but I have observed no inti- 
mation anywhere or from any source as to what became of all those 
government troops within the short period of time between those 
trains, or as to what would induce them to leave the train when their 
car was derailed, nor have I seen any showing by Mexican authorities 
as to what became of those soldiers. Under the circumstances, the 
conclusion seems inevitable that the soldiers on the troop train com- 
mitted that massacre. I see no escape from that conclusion. 

It has cast a dark cloud upon Mexico and it was and is the province 
of the Mexican Government, in order to escape condemnation for that 
massacre, to show what became of the government soldiers. This, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain, it has failed to do. That govern- 
ment, and those government officials who gave the assurances of 
safety, were aware ever since the Madero revolution of the villainies 
that were constantly perpetrated against American citizens up to the 
time of the massacre. They were aware, or by the exercise of reason- 
able diligence would have been aware, at the very time when they 
gave those assurances of safety, that the country was overrun with 
soldiers, and nationals operating with them, whose hostility against 
Americans had no bounds. 

Nor have I been able to secure any evidence that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment made any reasonable effort to apprehend and punish the 
criminals, notwithstanding the inhuman outrage that was committed 
on inoffensive, law-abiding American citizens. The massacre of those 
18 American mining men was an atrocity which, in brutality and in- 
humanity, closely resembled, except in numbers, the barbarous mas- 
sacre of more than 300 Chinese subjects at Torreon, in the State of 
Chihuahua, in May, 1911, and, like that massacre of the Chinese. 
the massacre of the 18 Americans beggars description. No language 
can adequately Po the inhumanity and inherent brutality of the 
perpetrators, and the barbarity of that Mexican army which forced 
those Americans from the car and train and barbarously shot them 
to death, while they were begging for mercy, mercy at the hands of 
soldiers and officers steeped in brutality, lost to all sense of humanity 
or decency, given over to race hatred created by military forces and 
hostile nationals, and acquiesced in by government authorities. And 
the events succeeding the massacre, which culminated in the awful 
crime committed at Columbus, N. Mex., on March 9, 1916, when 
Americans were massacred in their own homes, on American soil, 
shows a complete chaotic condition of the local government of the 
State of Chihuahua, and a lamentable delinquency on the part of 
Mexico to permit the Government to drift into such a state. 

Notwithstanding the fact that numerous grave offenses have been 
perpetrated by Mexican military forces and nationals cooperating 
with them, encouraged by leaders in speech and action, the Mexican 
Government has, in my Judgment, made no reasonable attempt to 
apprehend and punish the culprits. Governmental authorities have 
attempted to make it appear through the public press, and other- 
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wise, that Gen. Villa and his army were in revolt against the Mexi- 
can Government. Still the circumstances unequivocally indicate that 
whenever American rights were infringed upon by the alleged com- 
mand of Gen. Villa, and whenever Americans were killed by military 
forces or outraged, the Mexican Government, it appears, not only 
failed to punish the perpetrators of the offenses, but, with the use of 
its own governmental troops, as in the case of Gen. Villa, who was 


alleged to have committed the outrages at Columbus, N. Mex., 


actively interferred when the military forces of the United States 
attempted to apprehend and punish the criminals, for it is now a 
matter of history that when the United States Government, recogniz- 
ing the delinquency of the Mexican Government in its failure to 
apprehend and punish the perpetrators of the crimes committed at 
eee sent its troops across the border into Mexico to apprehend 
and punish the offenders, the Mexican Government by use of ite 
Saba alan troops actively interferred and engaged, at the city of 
arral, in the State of Chihuahua, the American forces in battle, un 
which a number of American soldiers were killed, and thereby pre- 
vented further pursuit and permitted the guilty persons to escape. 

Thereafter, about June 21, 1916, another detachment of American 
soldiers, sent in pursuit of a detachment of the army of Gen. Villa, 
was ambushed near the town of Carrizal, in the State of Chihuahua, 
by a force of governmental troops under the direct comand of Gen. 
Felix de Gomez, who was subject to the command of Gen. Jacinto de 
Trevino, the federal general commanding that military one, and an 
attack was made by order of the chief executive of the nation, Gen. 
Venustiano Carranza, as reported in the public press. In that battle 
a number of American soldiers were killed, including Capt. Boyd 
and Capt. Morey. 

It thus seems clear that the facts and circumstances show un- 
erringly that the acts and conduct of the Mexican Government and its 
government officials, respecting the vile and villainous acts and bar- 
barousness of its military forces against American citizens, are 
wholly inconsistent with its official pretenses and utterances. 

If this Government should establish a protectorate in Mexico. 
similar to that in Cuba, it would be advisable, in my opinion, for the 
Government to appoint a commission to adjust all American claims, 
and to assume the payment of them, and liquidate them by the issu- 
ing of Government bonds, and also provide sufficient funds to put 
the Mexican Government in position to liquidate the other foreign 
claims against it, and maintain a proper government. 

(Whereupon the committee adjourned, subject to the call of the 
chairman.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 6, 1920. 
UNITED States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
= Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met pursuant to call at 11 o’clock a. m., in room 
128, Senate Office Building, Senator Albert B. Fall presiding. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM TEITLEBAUM. 


o witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 
he Cmamman. You may give your name in full. 

Mr. TeitLepaum. William Teitlebaum. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Teitlebaum, you telegraphed to the chairman 
of this committee a few days since from New York City expressing 
a desire to appear before the committee and make a statement with 
reference to the subject of this investigation. 

Mr. TerrteBaum. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. In answer to your telegram, you were notified 
that the committee would hear you either then, the latter part of 
April, or early this week. 

Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. TLEBAUM. In the eyes of the law, I am not, Senator; in 
service and love, I am a very fair one. 

The Cuairman. Of what country are you a native? 

Mr. Terrtesaum. I am a Hungarian by birth. 

The CHarrman. Have you ever been naturalized as a citizen of the 
United States? 

Mr. Terrtesaum. No, sir; I have not. 

The Cuarrman. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Teirtesaum. I reside in New York City at the present time. 

The Cuairman. What is your business? 

Mr. Teirtenaum. I am engaged in one of the various businesses 
that is known where a scavenger is clean alongside of it—broker. 

The CrairmMan. You have not expressed as fully as you might, I 
presume, what is your business? 

Mr. TritiEnaum. General broker of food products, sugar, and 
coal. 

The Cuarrman. Where is your place of business? 

Mr. TeittEsaum. At the present time I have none. I am simply 
a free lance. 

The Crarrman. Are you associated with any firm or with any 
other person in business 
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Mr. Tritrirnaum. No, sir. 

The Ciairnman. What is your occupation at the present time ? 

Mr. TeiTrLenauM. Brokerage. for instance, the first money for 
some little while that I have had I made last week, of $150, which 
I am using to bring this service before you. 

The CuairnmMan. What was your occupation in 1910 and 1911? 

Mr. Teirtenaum. I had interests in San Antonio in the amuse- 
ment field, and prior to that in irrigation. 

The CuarrmMan. You mean San Antonio, Tex. ? 

Mr. TeirLenaum. Yes, sir. 

TheCuairman. What kind of irrigation were you interested in? 

Mr. Teirtenaum. The air lift. | 

The CHairman. You mean lifting the water from wells by air 
pressure ¢ 

Mr. TreiTLEBAUM. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Where was that? Was that at Pearsall, Tex.? 

Mr. TreITLEBAUM. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. What was the extent of your activities in the irri- 
gation line at that time? 

Mr. Terriesnaum. Well, I had organized that Pearsall undertak- 
ing, and after that tried to further it through parties in San Antonio. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have expressed a desire to give this com- 
mittee information about Mexico. Just proceed. I would like to 
ask you to make your story just as concise and short as possible. The 
time of the committee is limited. We would like to have any facts 
that you have upon which you may base any suggestions that you 
have to make. Just proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Teittenaum. Unfortunately, I am not as direct in speech as 
yourself, and I have to beg the committee’s indulgence a little bit. I 
am very reluctant in coming before the committee with the broken 
life, but I feel the responsibility of investigations which I have con- 
ducted, reseach that I have mace in the Mexican situation, that I can 
not escape that ig aa ey in bringing it before your committee. 

ane CHAIRMAN. How did you happen to make such investiga- 
tions? 

Mr. Teirtesaum. I organized while in San Antonio the American 
Anti-Intervention Association. 

The Cuarman. What year? 

Mr. Tr1rtEsAum. I think it was in 1910. 

The Cuatrman. Who were the other organizers? 

Mr. Trirtesaum. Dr. Brumley. 

The Cuarrman. Where did he live? 

Mr. TritLeEnaum. He lived in San Antonio. 

The Cuairman. Where does he live now? 

‘Mr. Terrtesaum. I think in Austin. 

The Cramman. Who else? 

Mr. TreirLenaum. That was all. 

The Cnamman. Just Dr. Brumley and yourself? 

Mr. Teirnenaum. Yes, sir. 

The Cirarrman. Was he a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. TeirLenaum. Yes, sir. He is one of the board of heaith com- 
missioners of the State of Texas. 

The CuHairman. Residing then in San Antonio? 
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Mr. TeirLeBauM. In San Antonio. | 

The CuatrmMan. How did you and he happen to organize the Anti- 
Intervention Association ? 

Mr. TreittenaumM. Well, it was I who organized it. 

The Cuatrman. Well, but you and he composed it? 

Mr. Teirtenaum. No, sir. 

The Crarrman. That is what I am asking you. Who composed 
that association ? 

Mr. Teittenaum. I did myself, sir. 

The Caiman. Then you organized it, he joined you, and you 
composed it? 

Mr. Trittenaum. Yes, sir. There is a photograph of the float, 
which was the initial float, and accompanied by those persons. I 
handl you also a few of these cards. 

The Cuairman. I notice that you apparently printed and sent out 
post cards addressed to the American Anti-Intervention Association, 
304 East Side Alamo Place, San Antonio, Tex., with no other ad- 
dress, containing neither your name, nor that of your associate, Dr. 
Brumley. 

Mr. Teittenaum. Yes, sir. Dr. Brumley at that time had no con- 
nection with it. 

The CuHarrman. I am trying to get a starting point. You say 
you organized that association. How did you organize it 

Mr. TrirLeraum. My simply starting that float from the Alamo. 

The CHarrman. The sending out of a float on the street is not the 
organization of an association ? 

Mr. TeitLEBaum. That was the organization of it. 

The CHarmman. That is an activity of an association; that is not 
the organization of an association. 

Mr. TrittEraium. That was all there was to it. 

The CHatrman. You just constituted yourself the association ? 

Mr. TEITLERAUM. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Then you secured a float drawn by horses? 

Mr. TrITLEBAUM. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. And containing signs; for instance, here is a sign 
bearing on the top the words, “ You can stop the war with Mexico,” 
and on the side various other signs. And you started that around 
the streets of San Antonio? Is that it? 

Mr. TeirLEBAUM. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Then along with your other activities you had 
these post cards printed and sent them out? 

Mr. TrirLEBauMm. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. Who printed them? I mean, who paid for them? 

Mr. Treittenaum. I paid for them, sir. 

The CuHatrman. I am asking you these personal questions to get 
you started. 

Mr. Tritnenaum. Yes, sir: that is all right. 

The Cuairman. I want to cut this short, if possible. 

Mr. Teitirraum. I am afraid it will be very difficult to do it, 
Senator. 

The Cnatrman. We will do it. It will not be difficult. We will 
give you ample opportunity to tell what vou know, but the com- 
mittee has its own method of procedure. 
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On the back of this post card I noticed printed: 


You are requested to place my name on your honor roll as favoring the bless- 
ings of peace as against intervention, which means war with Mexico, I also 
desire you to use my name to a petition directed to my Congressman and Sena- 
tors in Washington, to vote and work zealously for the reeognition of belligerent 
rights to the insurrectos of Mexico as the safest and quickest way to accom- 
plish permanent peace in our sister republic. 

Then follows “ name, address, remarks.” 

The particular post card which you have handed me, and which I 
əm reading from, has opposite the printed word, “name,” in writing, 
“ George J. Dewey ” or “ Denny.” “jr.” or “sr.” Do you know what 
that name is ? Opposite the word “address” is written “401 Gibbs 
Building.” Opposite the word “remarks ” is written “ recognition of 
belligerent rights means Diaz’s end, then comes peace. ‘Hurry it 
along.” The name is of no importance. These are the cards vou 
sent out, and these which vou have handed me are some of those 
which were returned to you? 

Mr. Tritrenaum. Yes, sir. I distributed them myself, mostly, and 
these were some that were mailed in. 

The Cramman. You distributed them personally ? 

Mr. Trirternaum. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. What was the date when you were distributing 
these cards? 

Mr. Trirtesaum. I think it was about May 3, 1911, from a clipping 
that I have here from the press of that date, where is said, “ Peace 
movement started.” . 

The Crairnman. On or about May 3 is when you were distributing 
these cards? 

Mr. Trerrtenaum. Yes, sir. I think for about a week or 10 days, 
some such matter after that. 

The Cuairrman. Did you know Francisco I. Madero, jr., prior to 
that time? 

Mr. Trrrtenaum. I met the gentleman just a little while before 
that. 

The Crarrman. You became acquainted with him? 

Mr. Trirtrnaum. I became acquainted with him; met him at his 
hotel in San Antonio. 

The Cyatrman. Did you talk with him at that time about Mexican 
affairs? 

Mr. Trrrtenaum. I did; yes, sir. He spoke to me, rather, expla‘i- 
ing the situation in Mexico. and won me to his cause. 

The Cramrman. Then vou were distributing these post cards in 
the interest of the cause of Francisco I. Madero, jr., were you not? 

Mr. Trirtenaum. No, sir. 

The Cirramnman. You said you were won to his cause? 

Mr. Trirtenaum. Yes, sir. 

The Crramman. I asked you why you distributed these cards? 

Mr. Terreesaum. I had early in life set myself the task of earn- 
ing American citizenship, and I had made a number of efforts in 
different lines prior to that. 

The Crairman. When did you come to the United Siates? 

Mr. Treirienaum. In 1880. 

The Ciramman. Did you apply for citizenship papers, first 
papers? 


an 
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Mr. Teirtesaum. No, sir; I did not. 

The Cuairman. Have you ever made application ? 

Mr. Trittesaum. No, sir; I have not. 

The Cuairman. Then what do you mean by “ earning” American 
citizenship ? 

Mr. Terrtenactm. I wanted to try to have it given to me without 
applying for it. 

The Cuatrman. At this time you speak of, when you were engaged 
in these activities, there was a recognized government in the Republic 
of Mexico, with Porfirio Diaz as president, was there not? 

Mr. TEITLEBAUM. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. There was no trouble between the United States 
and Mexico at that time that you knew of, was there? 

Mr. TEITLEBAUM. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. What wasit? 

Mr. TreirLergraumM. The insurrection. 

The CuHatrmMan. Oh, I am speaking of the United States of 
America with Mexico ? 

Mr. Trittesaum. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. What did the United States have to do with this 
insurrection in Mexico? 

Mr. Teittenaum. Well, there was a movement on foot then to 
intervene, if I recall right. 

The Cuatrman. What movement? Directed by whom? 

Mr. Treirnenacm. My memory does not rserve me as well as it 
might, but I think I have something that might refresh it. 

The Crammayn. What are you proposing to refer to in order to 
refresh your memory ? 

Mr. Tre1ttenaum. Some clippings that I have here of some of the 
activities of the organization. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. TrittenauM. Or rather, of the movement. I see that on May 
6, Pearsall held a meeting of citizens in an effort to have the rebels 
recognized. , 

The Cuairmax. That had nothing to do with the Government of 
Mexico, or anv trouble between the United States and the Govern- 
ment of Mexico. I presume vou attended that meeting or had some- 
thing to do with it: did you not? 

Mr. Trerruesaum. No, sir; I did not attend it. I suppose I did 
have, indirectly, a hand in it. 

The Crairmanx. You have referred to this memorandum, and in 
answer to the question vou said there was a movement on foot for 
Intervention in Mexico. TI have asked you what difficulty there was 
between the United States and Mexico, and vou, in attempting to 
answer that. have said there was a movement on foot for intervention 
at that time. . Now, the only movement that appears as yet is the one 
you were attempting to organize, and concerning which you refer 
to the meeting at Pearsall, which was the scene of - your activities. 

Mr. TEITLEBAUM, No, sir; that was in San Antonio. 

The Craman. You were distributing these post cards in San 
Antonio? 

Mr. TEITLEBAUM. Yes, sir. 
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The Cratrman. In an attempt to refresh your memory you have 
referred to a newspaper clipping concerning a meeting at Pearsall, 
where resolutions were adopted requesting the recognition of- the 
insurgents in Mexico against the regular Government? 

Mr. Trirtenaum. May I read that? 

The Cuairnman. T do net care to have that newspaper clipping read 
into the record. T take vour word for it, that it is something con- 
cerning your activities. Now, what I am getting at 

Mr. Terreenaua. I sce what vou are gctting at, Senator, and I am 
very anxious to try to give it to you as near right as I know it. 

The Cuairman. You stated that you were desirous of proving your 

right to become a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. TritLEBauM. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You have never made an application for citizen- 
ship, although you came here 30 years ago, or something like that, 
and vou have never made anv attempt to become a citizen, still you 
are tr ving to prove your right to become a citizen by your efforts i ın 
behalf of the insurgents against the regular recognized Government 
in the Republic of Mexico. 

Mr. TrrtLenaum. The situation, strange as it may seem, is so, not- 
withstanding. Here is the way of it. I set myself to try to earn 
that citizenship. Lafavette is the only man to whom that citizenship 
has been offered, and he refused it. I have set myself to earn that 
- citizenship. 

The Cuamman. That you might refuse it? 

Mr. TrirLesaum. No, sir; not that I might refuse it; that I might 
have it so. 

The Cuatrman. Lafavette did not undertake to earn his ¢itizenship 
by getting this country into trouble with any other country; did he? 

Mr. Trrr.enaum. No; and I did not either; I did not either, sir. 
I had imparted this secret of mine to Mr. Bonillas, who was the first 

man I told it to; and Mr. Long, here in Washington; Mr. Bryan; 
Mr. Wright, editor and publisher of the Globe; and Mr. Dittemore 
of the Times. before the World War brought on by Germany, an 
before it had become fashionable for men to find excuses of not being 
citizens. 

The Crairman. You have not followed the fashion, have you? 

Mr. TrirLtenaum. Not in that respect; no, sir. 

The Cramman. But you have never made application for citizen- 
ship? 

Mr. Teittenaum. No, sir. I had held this: After having told of 
this secret of mine, I have set myself to finding there is nothing in 
the Constitution against a man trving to earn to have the flag cover- 
ing him when he is no more, that he may be able to do that. “having 
failed in the other, and that is why I am here. I have felt, Senator, 
that the question of service, and not what we get, but what we e give, 
is the basis of citizenship. 

The Cuamman. All right. Let us put that question of citizenship 
aside for a moment. What else did vou do besides distributing these 
post cards and also to hold meetings and endeavor to bring about the 
mectings in favor of the belligerency of the Madero faction in Mexico 
at that time? 

Mr, Trir.en,scm. From time to time we had sent messages to the 
Vresident. 
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The Cuarrman. What did you know about Mexico at that time? 
Mr. TeirLepaum. Only what Mr. Madero had told me. 
The Cuarrman. How long had you been on the border or near the 
border when you met Madero? 
Mr. TerrLeraum. I was there several years. I don’t remember just 
how long, probably three or two or three. 
The CHarmaN. All right. You had done nothing with reference 
to Mexico until you met Madero, had you? 
Mr. TerrLeeaum. No, sir. 
F The Cuarrman. How many conferences did you have with Ma- 
ero? 
Mr. Trerrtenaum. I only had one conference. It was not a con- 
ference. 
The CuHarrMan. Was there an understanding between Madero and 
yourself as to what you should do, if anything? 
Mr. Territesaum. No, sir; not at all. 
The CHarrMAn, Then, what you knew of Mexico at that time you 
learned from conference with Maderot 
Mr. TerrLeraum. Yes, sir; and from San Antonio, being in San 
Antonio. 
The CHarrMan. From whom else in San Antonio did you learn 
of Mexico? 
Mr. Teittesaum. No individual person that I knew of. 
The Cuarrman. Did you read anything about Mexico? 
Mr. TerrLesaum. ‘Most assuredly. 
The CHairnman. What was the source of your reading? 
Mr. TeErrLegaum. Newspapers was all. 
The Cmarsan. Had you made any study of conditions of Mexico 
or ae e eople of Mexico prior to that time? 
EITLEBAUM. No, sir. 
The CHAIRMAN. Did you make any afterwards? 
Mr. Terrtesaum. No, sir; I have not. 
The CuarrmMan. Have you made any study of Mexican history or 
conditions or ethnology ? 
Mr. TeittLenaum. In a very vague kind of way. I mostly obtained 
my knowledge first hand. 
The Cnarmman. How? 
Mr. Termresaum. By investigation. 
The Cmamman. How? What investigation ? 
Mr. TerrLeravm. Well, I went down to Mexico. 
The Cuamman. When? 
Mr. TEITLEBAUM. January, 1914. 
The Coarman. With whom? 
Mr. TeirLenaum. With Mr. Jesus konur 
The Cuarrman. Who was he? 
Mr. Terrtesaum. He was a nephew of Mr. Madero. 
The Cramman. Where did you go? 
r. TEITLEBAUM. I went with him to Culiacan. 
The Cmarman Where else? 
i 4 TEITLEBAUM. From there I traveled with him to the first 
chie 
The CHAIRMAN. Who was the first chief? 
r. TerrLenaum. Carranza. 
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The CHarman. You are getting Carranza and Madero mixed, 
are you not? 

r. TEITLEBAUM. No, sir. You asked me when I went down to 
Mexico and with whom. 

The CHarrman. You didn’t go during the time of Madero? 

Mr. TeirLesaum. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you speak Spanish? 

Mr. Te1tLEpaum. No, sir; I do not. 

The CHarrman. What was the date that you went to Mexico? 

Mr. TreirLesacum. I am trying to give it to you. I think it was 
January 31 or February 1, 1914. 

The Cuatrman. How did you happen to go there at that time ? 

Mr. TrEITLEBAUM. I was very anxious to have the Constitu- 
tionalists lend themselves more to the American need. 

The CHarrman. What did you know of America’s needs? You 
are not a citizen. 

Mr. TeiTLEBAuM. I probably have studied the needs as closely 
as any man in the task that I have set for myself. 

The CHarrman. When you say “ America’s needs” do you mean 
the needs of the United States of America? ) 

Mr. TeirLenaum. The United States of America. 

The CHarrMan. Then, you went to Mexico with Aguilar, a 
nephew of the first chief? 

Mr. Te1rLenaum. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. That is, Carranza? 

Mr. Te1rLteBaum. And he acted as my interpreter. 

The Cuairman. Aguilar acted as your interpreter ? 

Mr. TreITLEBAUM. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. That you might impress the Constitutionalists 
with the needs of the United States of America ? 
` Mr. Teirienaum. Well, there was considerable friction at that 
time that I had hoped to be able to help avert. | 

The Cuairman. That friction with the Constitutionalists? 

Mr. TrITLeEBAuM. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Who were the Constitutionalists ? 

Mr. Terrtenaum. Well, Carranza 

The Cuatrman. Was the first chief? 

Mr. Treirnesnaum. Was the first chief. l 

The Cuarrman. What was the Constitutionalist movement? Do 
you know? 

Mr. Trrrtenaum. I have a rough idea, but the question of time, 
and place, and history, and geography does not mean anything to me 
in the investigations that I was making and had been and am making 
in regard to character and needs and adaptability. 

The Cramman You don’t know what the constitutional move- 
ment in Mexico was, do you, and you didn’t know at that time? 

Mr. Trittenaum. Yes; I had some knowledge of it. 

The CHatrman. Well, what was it? 

Mr. Trirrtesaum. The Constitutionalists having rebelled against 
the treachery and treason of Huerta, and wanted to get back to the 
constitutional form of government. 

The Cuarrman. What constitutional form of government? 

Mr. TierLenaum. The government that had been drawn up in 
the movement for Madero. 
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The Cuairman. The aims and objects set forth in what is known 
as the plan of Guadalupe? 

Mr. Terrtesaum. Yes, sir. i 

The CHarmaNn. And that plan was to return to the constitution 
of 1857? 

Mr. Trrrtesaum. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That was the foundation of the Carranza move- 
ment in Mexico? 

Mr. TrIrLeBauM. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. Now, you went there to convey to them knowl- 
edge of the needs of the United States, or did you go there to in- 
vestigate their movements, the desires, and intentions of the Car- 
ranzistas themselves? | 

Mr. Trrrtenaum. No, sir. I have tried to express, as well I can, 
just what my object was. 

The Cuarrman. Where were you at the time, or just prior to the 
time, you went into Mexico? 

Mr. TErrLegaum. I was in San Antonio. 

The Cuarrman. How long had you been there? 

Mr. Terrtesaum. I think about three years. 

The Cuarrman. You had remained there from the time you had 
met Madero? 

Mr. TEITLEBAUM. Yes, sir. 

r The CHamman. You had not returned to New York or to the 
ast ? 

Mr. Te1TLEBAum. No, sir. 

The CHatrman. You had remained in San Antonio? 

Mr. TerrLeBaum. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrman. How did you come in contact with Aguilar and 
the Carranzistas ? 

Mr. Terriesaum. Through acquaintance in having met Aguilar 
and a number of Mexicans in sympathy with the movement that I 
had underfoot. 

The CuarrmMan. What movement did you have underfoot? 

Mr. Terrtesaum. This peace movement. 

The CuarrMan. But Madero’s movement had been successful, and 
had been elected and inaugurated President. 

Mr. TrirLeBaum. Yes, sir. 

The CyatrmMan. Do you mean to say you kept up the antiinter- 
vention movement all the time during the Madero administration ? 

Mr. Terrtesaum. No, sir. Not at all. I say I had occasion to 
meet the different Mexicans after that. 

The Cuarrman. In the meantime, during these three years, had 
you been studying Mexican history and conditions and people? 

Mr. Teiriepaum. I had. 

The CHarrman. What have been the sources from which you 
sought information upon that subject? 

Mr. TerrLtesaum. From the Mexicans themselves, and what I was 
able—— 

The Cuatrman. You talked to individual Mexicans in the English 
language? 

Mr. TerrLeBaumM. And the American papers. 

The ee The San Antonio Press, and the Light, and other 
papers 
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Mr. Trirtesaum. The Light. and others. 

The CHairmMan. La Prensa? You could not read La Prensa? 

Mr. Teiritenaum. No, sir; I could not read La Prensa. 

The CHarrMan. That was the Mexican paper published there. 

Mr. TeirLenaum. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. How did you happen to go down there with 
Aguilar? 

r. TEITLEBAUM. I was very anxious to go and try to see whether 
I could in an individual capacity try to have the Mexican leaders 
lend themselves to what I felt and knew to be the needs of the United 
States, to bring peace and a lasting peace in Mexico and the United 
States. 

The CuHarrman. You were of independent means at that time, 
were you ? 

Mr. Tre1rtenaum. I was, but I have spent practically all of the 
money that I have had in this same matter. 

The CHarrman. Yes; but did you have independent means with- 
out having to work at the time you went with Aguilar into Mexico? 

Mr. TerrLegaum. I took it out of my business. 

The CHatrman. You had a business, did you? 

Mr. TeirLeEBaum. Yes, sir. I was associated in the amusement 
business in San Antonio. I not only paid my expenses, but also 
those of Aguilar. 

The CHatrmMan. You went to Culiacan? 

Mr. TeiTLeEBaum. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Who did you see at Culiacan ? 

Mr. TerrLesaum. First Chief Cerranza. 

The CuarrmMan. What did you undertake to do with Mr. Carranza? 

Mr. Terrtesaum. I did not get to have any audience with Mr. Car- 
ranza for three or four days, until he was on the return from Culiacan, 
at Cuernavaco, and I had a conference with him on the lines for 
which I went down. 

The Cuairman. That is exactly what I am driving at. What were 
those lines? What were you trying to do? 

Mr. TritLEBaAum. Ina letter before I went down 

The Cuatrman. Did that letter express what you wanted to do? 

Mr. TEITLEBAUM. Yes, sir. l 

The Cnarrman. Does that express what you were telling him or 
were trving to impress upon him? 

Mr. TreirLenaum. Yes, sir. 

The Cuainman. All right. Then refer to it. 

Mr. Teirtenaum. In a letter dated January 31, 1914, to Col. Wil- 
liam J. Bryan, Secretary of State, among other things, I said: 

Noting the great need for better organization through more appropriate lines 
of thought and concerted theught to facilitate and recognize the constitution- 
alist movement, and movement to repudiate strict adherence to law, like the 
effort to extradite Gen. Salazar, which necessarily must be an act detrimental 
to the constitutionalists, I also wish to try to introduce the wish for rapid re 
construction in Mexico of her family affairs and the immediate failure of any 


future revolution that may be launched on the outside of Mexico. I also wish 
to urge a more humane warfare in their civil life. 


The Cuairman. What did Bryan reply to that? 

Mr. TeitLtenaum. Bryan did not reply. 

The Caarrman. What did you have reference to in condemning 
the efforts of some one to secure the extradition of Salazar? 
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Mr. Trerritesaum. I say the chance for a constant effort at revolu- 
tion. 

The Cuarrman. What did the extradition or proposed extradition 
` of Salazar have to do with it and why do you condemn the efforts 
. toward his extradition ? ; 

Mr. TeirLEsaum. I can not at this moment refer just to the cir- 
cumstance in connection with it, Senator. 

The Cuamman. Did you know Salazar? 

Mr. TertLepaum. No, sir; I did not. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever know anything about him. 

Mr. TerrLesaum. No, sir; with the exception that I know or did 
know the circumstances at the time of Salazar. 

The Cuarrman. You do not know them now? 

Mr. TeitLenaum. I don’t recall now. 

The Cuairman. Did you ever meet Salazar? 

Mr. Teirtesaum. No, sir; I did not; not that I know of. The 
names did not mean much of anything to me. No, sir; I don’t know 
now. 

The Cuarrman. You did not know that he was cursing and abus- 
ing American people, daring them to fight, spitting in their faces 
slapping their jaws, murdering the men, ravishing the women, an 
driving some 1,200-odd women and children out of Mexico, did you? 

ee EITLEBAUM. I think it is to extradite him back to Mexico, is 
it not 

The CuHarrMan. You were opposing his extradition, were you not? 

Mr. TeirLesaum. As I say, without trying to find out as to just 
what the situation then was, I am not able to pass on it for the mo- 
ment, with the exception of my record in the matter. 

The CuHairman. What is the date of that letter? 

Mr. TeirLEBAuM. January 31, 1914. 

The CuarrmMan. You did not know that Salazar ordered the exe- 
cution of an American citizen named Fountain, or caused his execu- 
tion, although the President of the United States, through the consul 
at Parral, placed Fountain under the protection of the United States 
and demanded of Salazar that he should not execute that American 
citizen? You knew nothing of that, did you? 

Mr. TEITLEBAUM. You are a good deal more familiar in regard to . 
men and their history, etc., than I am. 

The CuarrMan. I am asking you if you knew about that? 

Mr. TeitLtebaum. I am simply trying to give you credit for these 
things, because I have not the situation on those things firmly in 
mind as yourself, and as you have expressed that you have but very 
limited time to give me I prefer to try to get it on some lines that 
have a direct bearing on which I have in mind, rather than the ques- 
tion of personnel of certain men. 

The CuatrMan. The object of these questions, Mr. Teitlebaum, is 
to show whether you know anything about the subject, and whether 
it is possible for this committee, and through the committee to the 
American people, to obtain any possible information from you. 

Mr. TeITLEBAUM. Yes, sir. = | i 

The Cuamman. You were writing to Mr. Bryan, the then Secre- 
tary of State, ostensibly from the standpoint of one who knew some- 
thing about Mexico and the Mexican people. You were referring to 
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Salazar and to his extradition. The questions propounded to you 
are to ascertain what knowledge, if any, you have of Salazar, wh 
you should interfere in his behalf, what intimate acquaintance with 

exican affairs you possessed upon which you propose to enlighten 
this committee and the American people. For that reason I have 
asked you the specific question of whether you knew of certain acts 
of Salazar? l 

Mr. Tr:iTLepaum. No, sir; I did not. I did know at the time, be- 
cause I based that statement—but I do not recall at the moment. 

The Cuarrman. I am recalling it to you. 

Mr. TeirLesaum. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Because you are one of the men in the United 
States who have criticized the committee, and particularly the chair- 
man, who is now addressing you. The chairman of this committee 
was stating from the record to the people of the United States that 
Salazar, in defiance of the command of the President of the United 
States that he should not murder an American citizen, did proceed 
to murder that American citizen. And I was criticized by you for 
such general statement. Now, you were writing to the Secretary of 
State in reference to Salazar, and in his behalf, and still you say 
you knew nothing about Salazar or his actions? 

Mr. Teirtenaum. I would probably be able to give you a more 
and better understanding of that and better explanation of it than 
I am able to give you at the moment, because my memory is very 
treacherous. 

The Cuarrman. Very well; I will refresh your memory. 

Lieutenant, have you the files of the Secretary of State in refer- 
ence to the Fountain case? 

Lieut. Furrrer. I think so. 

Mr. TeitrLenaumM. That would not have any bearing, Senator. I 
beg your pardon, but I don’t want to be sidetracked. 

The Cuarrman. Then get to the main issue. What do you want 
tosay? Goon. 

Mr. TrititEnaum. I want to make a plea for a square deal for the 
masses of Mexico. 

The Cnairman. What do you know of the masses of Mexico? 

Mr. Teitienaum. I had occasion to observe in six ‘months’ very 
close application considerable of the masses. 

The CuHairman. What was the result of your observations? 

Mr. TeirLenaum. I am trying to give it to you. 

The CHarrman. Very well. Get to something concrete. 

Mr. TritLEnaum. I have felt that they were more sinned against 
than sinning; that they have failed to have at least one hand on the 
side of virtue and honor for the others; that the large part of Mex- 
ico’s troubles is outside of Mexico. 

The CHatrmMan. Where is it? I can make a speech, and so can 

ou, but we are trying to get information. Where is the trouble with 
México that is outside of Mexico? 

Mr. Teitienaum. Well, I think the financial interests, oil interests, 
and other people do not understand the Mexican situation. 

The CHatrman. Do you understand it? 

Mr. Terrtenaum. I think so. 

The CratrMan. Well, what is it? That is what I am trying to 
get at. What is it? 
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Mr. Terrtesaum. I am trying to give it to you in my humble way, 
Senator. 

The CHarrman. Well, let us get the facts, and not speeches. 

Mr. Te1tLeBaum. The indictment I make of it is that no intelligent 
seas and no honest effort has been made to keep the peace of 

exico. 

The Cuarruan. Then you are indicting the President of the 
United States, and the people of the United States. 

Mr. Teirtenaum. I am indicting anybody for the duty as I see 
clear to me, and I want to make my case on that. 

. The Cuatrman. Well, you can make a case on the facts. 

Mr. Teirtesaum. All right; I am trying to make it so, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Very well. 

Mr. TeirLEsaum. Mr. Conova, who was the former director as to 
Mexican and the Latin American Department or Division in the 
State Department, had smuggled out General Iturbide from Mexico. 

z he E What is the source of your information upon that 
subject 

Mr. TerrLenaum. I had that from Mexican sources, Mr. Uranta, 
who was representative of the Villa forces in Washington, or was 
at that time, and I had occasion since to check up. 

The CuHatrman. That is something concrete. ` Mr. Uranta, repre- 
senting the Villa forces, stated to you that Mr. Conova, lately in 
charge of the Department of Latin American affairs in the United 
States in the Department of State, had smuggled out Mr. Iturbide 
from Mexico City? 

Mr. TeITLEBauM. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman, All right. You got that from Mr. Uranta? 

Mr. TrirLEpaum. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. He is now in New York? 

Mr. Teiriesaum. I think he is in New York. The last I knew 
of him he was. 

The CuHatrman. All right. That is one of the grounds of your 
indictment against the President and people of the United States. 
Go ahead. 

Mr. Teirtenaum. On August 17, 1915, I wrote to Mr. Wright—— 

The CuarrmMan. Who is Mr. Wright: 

Mr. TretLeBAuM. The editor and publisher of the Globe, in New 
York: 

On several occasions during the past week I have discussed with you the 
serious charge being made by Mr. E. C. Uranta, the accredited representative 
of the Mexican conventional forces in Washington, that Mr. L. J. Conova, 
chief of the Mexican Division of the State Department, is secretly advancing 
the candidacy of Eduardo Iturbide for provisional President of Mexico. The 
impressions created by Mr. Conova’s afliliations serve as a great obstacle to 
getting the various factions in arms together, and if possible communicate 
with the Latin American conference. 

The CuHarrmMan. That was your statement at that time. Now, 
you are making a statement to the committee. What did you know 
about Iturbide Dt 

Mr. Terrtenaum. I personally knew that he was associated with 
Huerta, and that Huerta turned his forces to him in Mexico City, 
and he in turn surrendered them to the Constitutionalists. 

The. Cmarrman. The Constitutionalists were the Carrancistas? 
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Mr. Terrtesaum. In Mexico City. 

The Cmarrman. What did you know about the different factions 
in arms in Mexico? You say in that communication that Mr. 
Conova’s efforts in behalf of Mr. Iturbide would prevent the getting 
together of the different factions in arms in Mexico. What did 
you know about that? 

-Mr. Terrtesaum. The Carrancistas and Villistas. 

The Cuarrman. Were you acting as a go-between and in the con- 
fidence of both of those factions in Mexico? 

Mr. TrirLenaum. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatmnman. The Iturbide faction formed another faction, 
did it? 

Mr. Teiriebaum. No, sir; I didn’t mean it in that sense. I was 
trying to compose the two factions then, because there was no other 
faction at that time. 

The CuHatrman. Oh, yes; there was. 

Mr. TeitLesAum. Well, I had in mind the two principal factions. 

The Cuatrman. You had in mind the two principal factions, and 
you were attempting to act as a go-between for those two factions? 

Mr. TeiTLesaum. Yes, sir; to compose their differences. 

The CHarrman. And you were simply making a statement at 
that time of your conclusions? 

Mr. TerrLesaum. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And that activities in behalf of Iturbide pre- 
vented the getting together of the Villa faction and the Carranza 
faction: 

Mr. Teirtesaum. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. What other indictment have you against the 
United States? 

Mr. TerTLenaum. “ Neither the Carranza, Villa, or Zapata fac- 
tions can be persuaded to accept Iturbide.” 

The Cnairman. How did you know that? 

Mr. Teirtesaum. I had worked with these people with the sin- 
cere desire of trying to do service to this country in bringing those 
factions together, to save the blood and treasure of this, my country. 

The Crarrman. And when you found that some other American 
citizen, holding a high office in the department of the Government, 
thought that some other solution was better than yours, of course 
a was not actuated by the high motives which governed your con- 

uct ¢ 

Mr. TeirLrBaum. Yes, sir; I think if you will let me—— 

The CHatrman. I am not going to let you go ahead and talk gen- 
eralities. 

Mr. TEITLEBAUM. That is not a generality; that is a direct charge 
on which I base my testimony. 

The CHairmMan. You have made your charge. 

Mr. TEITLEBAUM. I am reading it. 

The CHarrman. Well, you have made it. 

Mr. Trittesacum. I am trying to do it by reading. 

The Cuatrman. I do not care to have you read all of your corre- 
spondence in this record. I have not the time for it. 

Mr. Teittesacm. All right. 

The Cuamrman. Get down to something concrete. 
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Mr. Terrtesaum. This is concrete. 

The Carman. Very well. 

Mr. TeitLepaco. If this is not acceptable to you to want to try to 
get the information that I am trying to give you 

The Cuairman, I do not care anything about you, sir. 

Mr. Tre1TLeBaum. That is all right, sir. I do feel considerably 
about you, just the same. 

The CHairman. Very well. 

Mr: TerrLenaum. I have come here feeling my duty clear and at 
great personal sacrifice of all that I have represented, and I don’t 
like to get it distorted to the degree where it can not be recognized. 

The Cuarrman. It is not going to be distorted, so far as the com- 
mittee is concerned. 

Mr. Terrtesaum. Yes, sir. Having made that charge, I recognized 
how serious it was. I had, through Dudley Field Malone, waited on 
our department here. Through Mr. Wright I had interested him to 
try to get Mr. House. I tried to work through Mr. Wright in get- 
ting down in this Iturbide matter and trying to bring it to the atten- 
tion of the department. I did not know how serious a situation it 
was. I have made an effort to do so with Secretary Lansing, and with 
a letter of introduction to him from Dudley Field Malone, and I did 
not succeed in doing so. I have made these same charges in the open 
in seven cities two years ago, in which I have sent them copies of the 
addresses I was going to make, including Mr. Conova, to gainsay the 
truth of the charges Ì was making. 

The Cuairman, And he did not do it? 

Mr. Terrtepaum. He did not do it. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir; go ahead. 

Mr. Terrtesaum. I had known Mr. Conova in Mexico. He asked 
me up here to give him a report of what I had done down there, and 
said instead of saying what I had done I was making recommenda- 
tions, and I will not read it to you, Senator, since it is not acceptable. 

The CHarrman. If you have anything that you did there, any fact, 
it is perfectly acceptable. So far as your recommendations or policies 
are concerned, based on the past or any acts of Mr. Conova, who is 
out of the department, I do not care anything about them. 

Mr. TriTLEnato. He is not out, but he had occupied that same posi- 
tion for nearly two years, and as to what part he played I have here 
a statement from the Associated Press: 

Eduardo Iturbide, one of those often mentioned as a compromise candidate 
for the presidency, joined the diplomats at the Argentine Embassy for a brief 
conference. He is a grandson of Iturbide, the Liberator, and was governor of 


the Federal district of Mexico City during the last days of Huerta’s régime, 
and was instrumental in helping Americans. His candidacy has been opposed 


by both Carranza and Villa. 

The CHatrman. Why did you oppose him? l 

Mr. Terrtenaum. Because he stood in the way of composing the 
differences between the factions that I felt were absolutely neces- 


sary for the people. ; 
The CHAIRMAN. All right. He has been eliminated. Were their 


differences ever composed ? 
Mr. TEITLEBAUM. They were not, because the proper effort was not 
taken, and Mr. Conova was to a very great measure responsible for it. 
The Cuarrman. All right. 
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Mr. Terrtesaum. Because I know that they could have been, be- 
cause I myself had brought Mr. Arradondo and Mr. Urana together 
two or three days before the A. B. C. conference met here, and I 
know that they had pledged to each other to make every effort to have 
the factions get together, and Iturbide was again in the end used for 
an excuse for their not having got together. 

The Cuatrman. What was the proposition on which they were to 
get together? You were acting for them. What proposition did 
they have upon which they could have gotten together? 

Mr. TeEitLeBAuM. To settle their differences. 

The CHarrmMan. How? - 

Mr. TeirLepaum. That was up to them to do. They had that 
means when they were gotten together, which I did in an automobile 
on the stormiest night Fiare ever known, and I fell asleep. I could 
not understand what they were saying. I did not want to understand 
it. I knew it was necessary for them to simply have a heart to heart 
‘talk, which they did. 

The CuHatrman. You know they did, do you? 

Mr. TrirLtenaum. I do, because I was a party to it and brought the 
two factions together. And had it not been for having shifted all 
responsibility on to the Latin American A. B. C. conference, I am 
satisfied they would have got together. 

The Cuarrman. What A. B. C. conference do you have refer- 
ence to? 

Mr. TritrLesAuM. There was only one conference that was called 
the A. B. C. conference. That was the conference of Argentine, 
Brazil, and Chile, and the other three. I think there were three other 
countries from South America in it. I am trying to point to the 
mistakes that we have made. 

The CrratrMan. I know, but you are telling us about the efforts 
that were made, and you are mistaken about your facts. The A. B.C. 
conference was the Niagara conference, between representatives of 
Carranza and the United States. The conference of the Central 
American States is the conference you referred to, to which the 
A. B. C. was invited or asked an audience. 

Mr. TeITLEBAUM. Your memory serves you better than mine. 

The Cuatrman. Yes; considerably. 

Mr. TrirLenaum. Yes, sir; I wish I had it. 

The CHairMan. Well, if you had the record and the facts, they 
would serve you, and you would not have to simply rely upon your 
memory. 

Mr. Terrtenaum. But you know just what I mean. 

The Cuatrman. I do not know, Mr. Teitlebaum, what you mean. 
For instance, you give this committee a lot of stuff about Salazar, 
when the committee has the official record about Salazar. 

Mr. TertLEsaum. I beg your pardon. 

The Cuairman. I am referring to that as one matter, because you 
dwelt upon it in your letter to Mr. Bryan. 

Mr. Te1TLEnAum. I simply called attention to it, but it was your- 
self, if you will permit me to make the statement, who particularly 
referred to it. 

The Cuarirman. It was myself who referred to the record. I am 
referring to the record again to correct you when you say there was 
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only one A. B. C. conference. I am trying to get you straightened 
out so Ney may proceed. What took place at that last conference, 
the A. B. C.? Did you have anything to do with that? 

Mr. TrerrLesaum. No, sir; I did not. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know anything about it? 

Mr. TerrLesaum. I know enough about it to know that the Ameri- 
can Government’s hand was forced, and they did not want to recog- 
nize Carranza. 

The Cuairman. Now, you have made a statement. I want your 
facts. Upon what do you found the statement that the hand of the 
American Government was forced and who forced it? Now, please 
answer that. 

Mr. TertLesaum. I will try to do that, Senator, in an appropriate 
manner. In an Associated Press report——. 

The CuHarrman. What are you reading from? 

Mr. Terirtesaum. The Globe. 

The CHairman. What Globe? 

Mr. TeirLEBAuM. The New York Globe. 

The CuarrmMan. A newspaper published in New York? 

Mr. TEITLEBAUM. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you not suppose, Mr. Teitlebaum, that the 
committee had access to the Globe as well as you had? 

Mr. Trirutenaum. I can not help it. I am making certain state- 
ments, and I want to try to verify them, since you have asked for 
proof. It simply says: | 

The Latin American diplomats had a series of conferences among themselves 
to-day before they resumed their conferences at the State Department. They 
covered their deliberations with the same secrecy as was thrown about yester- 
day’s meeting. The diplomats met at the Argentine Embassy and later pro- 
ceeded to Secretary Lansing’s office. 

I think you will see that, in view of the fact that certain state- 
ments and promises were made to Gen. Angeles, through Dudley 
Field Malone 

The Cuairman. What promises were made to Angeles through 
Dudley Field Malone? 

Mr. TeirLesAuM. That the United States Government did not 
intend, and had not in mind, to recognize either faction to the trouble 
in Mexico. 

The CuarrMan. When was that done? 

Mr. Terrtenaum. That was done probably a couple of weeks be- 
fore Carranza was recognized. 

The CHairman. How do you know it? 

Mr. Terrtesaum. I was in the conference at the Hotel Knicker- 
bocker with General and Mrs. Angeles and Dudley Field Malone. 

The CuartrmMan. Gen. Angeles—Felipe Angeles? 

Mr Teiriesaum. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And his wife? 

Mr. TerrLeBauM. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And Dudley Field Malone? 

Mr. Te1TrLEBAUM. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. And did Dudley Field Malone convey to Gen. 
Angeles the assurance that the American Government would never 
recognize either faction ? f 
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Mr. TerrLenacm. There were two meetings. At one of them Gen. 
Angeles had explained to Mr. Malone, for the President, the attitude 
and position of the Villistas, with his own statement and deductions, 
or rather conclusions, saying that it was his belief that neither fac- 
tion should be reco ed that no man having taken part in military 
operations should be permitted to aspire to the presidency; that he 
himself would pledge himself not to do so, and if it was advisable he 
would withdraw himself from the country. 

The Cuarrman. You were present, were you? 

Mr. TEIrLERAUM. I was present. 

The Crairman. In what capacity was Mr. Malone present? 

Mr. Terttenaum. It was through Mr. Wright that Col. House was 
ee to meet Gen. Angeles, and he, I think, had Mr. Malone take his 

ace. 

j The Cmairman. Very well. Now then, Gen. Angeles stated that 
in his opinion no military man from either faction should be rerog- 
nized as President? 

Mr. TeitLtesaum. Yes, sir. 

ane CHatrMaNn. Then, there was another conference, was there 
not £ 

Mr. Teitnenaum. Then Mr. Malone had come down to Washing- 
ton, for the day, I think, the President came from, I think it was 
New Hampshire, and met him here, and he came back to New York 
expressing the comments of the President, and the statement that it 
was not his intention, and thanking Gen. Angeles for the informa- 
tion that he had given, and that it was not the intention to recognize 
either faction, or something of that effect. 

The CHatrman. Gen. Angeles did not object to the recognition of 
the factions, but he obje: ted or thought it best not to recognize as 
President a military man in either faction ? 

Mr. Trerrtenaum. Yes, sir. 

The CHatruan. Who did Gen. Angeles think it was best to recog- 
nize? 

Mr. Territenaum. He did not say. 

The Cuamman. And the President replied, through Mr. Matone, 
as you understood it, that he, the President, was not going to recog- 
nize either faction? 

Mr. TeitLEBAuM. Yes, sir. 

The Crrairman. Did he say what he was going to do? 

Mr. Teirtenaum. No, sir; but Gen. Angeles went back and re- 
ported to his convention, or the people who sent him, the representa- 
tives to the peace conference from which he was invited by the Gov- 
ernment, and not more than two weeks thereafter President Car- 
ranza was recognized. In view of that Associated Press report I 
made the statement that the Government’s hand was forced. 

The CHatrman. But that states nothing about the Government's 
hand being forced. 

Mr. Terrtesaum. Well, I think the fact of the promise having 
been made by the Government itself, there was no other excuse that I 
could see, even though I didn’t have that version coming from the 
Associated Press. 

The Cuainman. What man did you favor at that time between the 
factions? 
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Mr. Teititesaum. I didn’t favor anybody. I didn’t think it was 

my pa 
he CuarrmaN. What solution did you offer to Mr. Malone and 
Gen. Angeles, of the problem, if any? 

Mr. Treirtesaum. I didn’t offer any. It was simply to urge both 
sides to help to compose their differences and get together. For 
that purpose I had made other trips to Mexico and had put my life 
in danger. 

The Cuarmman. When? 

Mr. Triresarm. I think it was in November, 1914. 

The Cuarmmas. After the recognition by this Government of the 
Carranza Government? The recognition of this Government of the 
Carranza Government took place on the 9th or 19th of October, 1915. 
Was it after that or before that? Was it November, 1914, or Novem- 
ber, 1915? 

Mr. TritrLtenaum. It was 1914. 

The CHairman. Where did you go then? 

Mr. Teirtesaum. I went to Vera Cruz, and from Vera Cruz to 
Mexico City. 

The CuHairman. That was prior to all this Angeles matter you were 
talking about, was it? 

Mr. TEITLEBAUM. Yes, sir. I was very anxious then to try to serve 
in that capacity, because there had been—— 

The Cuairman. In what capacity? 

Mr. Terrienacm. In trying to bring them together. 

The CuHairman. Who did you see? 

Mr. Trerrtenaum. I saw Mr. Carranza. 

The Cuatrman. Where did you find him? 

Mr. Teirresacm. I found him at Mexico City, and then went to 
Puebla, and it was in Puebla that I had a conference with him. 

The Cnairman, With whom? | 

Mr. Teititenaum. With Mr. Carranza. and Mr. Cabrera acted as 
interpreter. | 

The CuairmaN. Luis Cabrera? 

Mr. TEITLEBAUM. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Present Minister of Hacienda? 

Mr. TEITLEBAUM. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. He did not represent any other faction, did he? 

Mr. Terriesacum. No, sir. 

The CHamman. You did not represent any other faction? 

Mr. Terrnenaum. No, sir; but I had tried to see both sides. 

The Cnatrman. That was one side. 

Mr. TEITLEBAUM. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Who else did you see? 

Mr. Trertienaum. On the other side I saw Gen. Angeles and his 
followers. 

The Cuarrman. Where did you see him? 

Mr. TerrLesaum. At Aguascaliente, at the convention. 

The CuarrmMan. What did you say to Carranza and Luis Cabrera? 

Mr. Terrtenaum. That I thought that the peace of Mexico and the 
peace of the United States depended on their composing their differ- 
ences, 

The CHarrman. Did you suggest how thev could compose their 
differences? 


hi 
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Mr. TerreBaumM. No, sir; with the exception of to try to be charita- 
ble for each other’s faults, and they being brothers, having fought 
a revolution, and having won it, that they ought to get to- 
gether. 

The CHarrman. You went to Aguascaliente, and there you saw 
Angeles and members of the convention ? 

Mr. TEITLEBAUM. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Who else did you see besides Angeles? 

Mr. TrrrLesaum. I saw Zapata’s representative, I saw Villa, I saw 
most of the leaders on the other side. 

The CHarrman. Did you make a proposition to them! 

Mr. TEITLEBAUM. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Did you tell them you had seen Carranza and 
Luis Cabrera ? 

Mr. TeEITLEBAvUM. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. What proposition did you make to them, or to 
Angeles? 

Mr. Terrtenaum. The same that I had made to the First Chief, 
Venustiana Carranza; I had but one song to sing in Mexico, and that 
was harmony. 

The Cuarrman. Did you tell them who you represented ? 

Mr. TEITLEBAUM. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. Whom did you represent ? 

Mr. -Terrtesaum. Myself. 

The Cuarrman. All right. What happened? 

Mr. Terrtenaum. There was not anything that happened, with the 
exception that Gen. Angeles told me, as he told me since, that had I 
been there 24 hours before I was probably they would have tried to 
see my recommendation. 

The Cuatrman. Did he mean he would have tried to carry out 
your suggestion ? i 

Mr. TEITLEBAUM. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. The song that you had to sing? 

Mr. TrirLenaum. Yes, sir. But as the convention had already 
elected Guerterrez as president, he was powerless to do anything 
then. 

The Cuatrman. You knew that Gen. Angeles later did try to 
compose the differences between the factions, did you not? 

Mr. Teirtenaum. Yes, sir. 

The Cnairman. He was one of the organizers of the liberal party 
here in this country, was he not? 

Mr. TermTLEBAaUM. Yes, sir. 

The Cnatrman. Do you know the result to him when he undertook 
to ect these people together in these different factions ? 

Mr. Terrtenaum. The ultimate result, yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. That is where he found himself [handing witness 
a photograph], and that is his latest picture. 

Mr. Treitnesaum. There was one of God’s noblemen, if ever there 
was one. so far as I was able to see. 

The Cratrman. Do you know under whose orders he was executed? 

Mr. Terriurnaum. No, sir. I know we could do nothing that would 
bring him back. It is a case of not sending any more than is neces- 
sarv to follow him, that is all. I knew the man to be as great a 
patriot as any I have known. 
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The Cuarrman. Did you know any of those men who composed 
the court-martial that tried Gen. Angeles, shown in that photograph, 
where he appears before them? 

Mr. TrertLenaum. From the photograph I can not very well make 
a I can not tell that is Angeles. I suppose it is him standing 
there. 

The Cuatrman. Have you ever heard of Gen. Gabriel Gavita? 

Mr. TrerrLesaum. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. You have heard of him? 

Mr. TeITLEBauM. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know under whom he holds a commission ? 

Mr. TeiTLEsAuM. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know what faction he represents? 

Mr. TE1TLEBAuUM. No, sir. 

The CHatrman. Do you know to whom the members of that court- 
martial claim allegiance in Mexico? 

Mr. TEITLEBAaUM. I suppose to Carranza. No, sir; I don’t know. 

The CHatrman. Did you hear or have you heard that the court- 
martial itself telegraphed to the City of Mexico, with reference to 
their verdict, before they found it? You seem to think very highly 
of Gen. Angeles. Did you know the court-martial which sentenced 
him to death, and caused his execution, prior to pronouncing sentence 
upon him, and instructions from any higher authority ? 

Mr. TeitLenaum. No, sir; but I would not be surprised that they 
did. I know I sent a cablegram to Carranza asking him to spare 
him. 

The Cuarrman. Did you receive an answer? 

Mr. TeirtEenaum. No, sir. 

The CnatrMan. What is this that you have handed me? 

Mr. Teirtenaum. That is a photograph of Gen. Angeles; and the 
reverse side, if you don’t mind looking at it—perhaps you can trans- 
late it better than I have it. 

The Cuatrman. If you can not read Spanish, I expect I could 
make a better translation of it than you could, if it is written in 
Spanish. 

Mr. Terrtenaum. I do not read Spanish. The translation is not 
very long: 

To my dear friend, Mr. Teitlebaum, with my sincere wishes for the success 
of his work toward strengthening the tles of friendship between our two sister 
nations. 

The Crramman. Yes; that is substantially correct. 

Mr. Teitiesaum. I had it from Mr. Bonillas. 

The Cuatrman. Bonillas, the ambassador to the United States 
from Mexico? 

Mr. Treirtenaum. Yes, sir. 

The CratrmMan. Did Mr. Bonillas, the ambassador to the United 
States and representative of the Carranza Government, join in your 
efforts to save the life of Felipe Angeles? 

Mr. TeititEsaum. No, sir. After Mr. Carranza was recognized, I 
addressed a letter to Mr. Lansing on October 20, 1915: 


I sincerely hope that the Government’s abandonment of its persistent insist- 
ence that the factions in Mexico compose their own differences does not prove 
to be the greatest of all the succession of errors that has been committed by the 
United States in its Mexican policy. 
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The step of recognizing either faction having taken, the need for har- 
monizing and getting them together is more pronounced than ever. 

Unless my limited individual campaign, in its devoted endeavor for an early 
und necessary restoration of confidence and good will between the neighboring 
countries for the safety and welfare of both peoples interferes with the work 
of your departinent, I propose instead of doing uught to encourage my fears 
to follow duty und continue to exert every honorable effort to minimize the 
result of charges of bad faith made by leading Mexicans that American prom- 


ises and acts do not parallel. 


That is why I say, sir, that we did not keep faith. 

The CuHarrman. What promises did we make? 

Mr. TeITLEBAuM. I told you the promises that were made through 
Mr. Malone. 

The Cuarrman. Those are the promises you refer to? 

Mr. TeirLepaum. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. And because we did recognize Carranza, that is 
a violation of the promise you refer to, is it? 

Mr. TerrLenaum. That is one of them. I had been under more 
obligations to Mr. Carranza than all the others put together, in 
courtesies I had received, but I recognized with Gen. Angeles the 
great aa that would be committed by either side being rec- 
ognized. 

“The Cuairman. Who was to be recognized, if anyone? They 
would not have any government under your suggestion. Did you 
a be to form a government or have a government down there? 

r. TEITLEBAUM. I wanted the Carrancistas, the Zapatistas, and 
the Villistas to get together in the convention which they had left 
in Aguscaliente and agree on the man whom they wanted. It was 
not for me to say as to who they should have or should not have. 

The CHairman. They did do that, did they not? 

Mr. TeItLesnaum. No, sir; not that I Secall. 

The Cuairman. There was a man elected or appointed by that 
convention as President of Mexico. 

Mr. Terrtenaum. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever know Eulalio Gueterrez? 

Mr. TeiTLEBAuM. Yes, sir. That was before that. That is when 
Gen. Angeles said had I come 24 hours before that it might have been 
done. Forty-eight hours after that convention elected Guerterrez the 
Villa forces had started to take the field. 

The Cirrairman. The Villa forces were supporting Guerterrez, 
were they not? 

Mr. Tr1tLepaum. Yes, sir; they were before that. 

The Cramman. He was the man supported by the convention ? 

Mr. Trirtenaum. Yes, sir; he was, but the Carranzistas did not 
recognize him, and he telegraphed, asking both Carranza and Cabrera 
with whose consent had I went to the Agnascaliente convention. 

The Cnyatrman. But you asked them to recognize Eulalio Guer- 
terrez ? 

Mr. Trerrienaumu. No, sir; I had not. Ie was recognized while I 
was on the way over there. | 

The Crramman. You did telegraph them suggesting that in the 
interests of peace and harmony they should? 

Mr. Te1TLenaum. Yes, sir. 

The Cnamrman. Did you telegraph them suggesting they should 
recognize Guerterrez ? 
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Mr. TerrLepaum. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did you receive an answer? 

Mr. Teirtenaum. No, sir. I don’t know that it ever reached them. 

The CnHatrman. Before we get away too far from the question, 
you have been giving us some information with reference to the efforts 
of Gen. Felipe Angeles. Were you at all familiar with the organiza- 
tion of which Gen. Felipe Angeles was elected president, of which 
there were various juntas in different cities in the United States in 
1917 and subsequent to that time? 

Mr. TerrLesaum. No, sir. I tried not to work with either faction 
at the time. 

The CHarrman. Well, you knew there was such an organization, 
did you not? 

Mr. TEITLEBAUM. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. Did you know what the name of it was? 

Mr. TrrrLtenaum. I don’t recall it now. 

The Cnarrman. Did you know what its purpose was? 

Mr. TritLenaum. It was to bring the factions together. 

The Cuarrman. Was it not a unification of all political refugees 
against the Carranza government and to bring about an adjustment 
of the troubles in Mexico without bloodshed ? 

Mr. TeitLtenaum. Well, I did not know that that embraced the 
Cientificos. I think probably it had others besides the Cientificos. 

The Cnarrman. Do you know Enrique C. Llorente? 

Mr. TEITLEBAUM. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know Enrique Santibanes, of New York 
City? 

Mr. TerriEnaum. I don’t know him by name. 

The Cnatrman. Do you know J. F. Del Valle, of New York City? 

Mr. Teirtepaum. Not by name. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know Felipe Riveros, Antonio P. Rivera, 
Adolfo M. Azueta, Manual Leasa, sr., Rosenda Garza, Bernardo Esco- 
bosa, and Arnoldo Ceballos, or either of them, of San Francisco, 
Calif. ? 7 

Mr. TeitLEsaum. No, sir. 

The Cyarrman. Do you know Samuel Gandara, Manual Arriola 
Adame, Rogerio A. Silva, Enrique Cisneros, and Francisco Placencia, 
or either of them. of Philadelphia ? 

Mr. Teitienaum. No, sir; I do not. . 

The Crairman. Do you know Roque G. Garza, of San Antonio, 
Tex. : . 

Mr. TEITLEBAUM. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know Ismael Palafox? 

Mr. TeiTLeEbaum. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You do not know who he represents? 

Mr. Terrtesaum. I think I probably know Ismael Palafox. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know Andreas L. Farias, Matias C. Gar- 
cia, Francisco Olicares, Jose G. Nieto, and Jesus P. Flores, of San 
Antonio, or either of them, all of San Antonio except Matias C. 

arcia ? 

Mr. Territesaum. I know Gonzales Garcia. 

The Cuarrman. There were two brothers? 

r. Terrcenactcum. I know both of them. 
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The CHarrMan. One was known as Gonzales Garcia and the other 
Matias Garcia? 

Mr. TeITLeBauM. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Do vou know Jesus Santos Mendiola, Antonia 
Valdeez. Rafael Trujillo, Juan Jose Gomez, Adolfo F. Farias, 
Enrique Miranda, and Jose Luna, or either of them, of Laredo, Tex. ? 

Mr. TertLenaum. Not that I recall, but there were thousands of 
them—or hundreds—that I know, that I do not know their names. 
I was only concerned with the men at the head. 

The CHairMan. I am trying to get at the head, because these men 
were the official heads of the movement. 

Mr. Trettepaum. I don’t know much of anything about the move- 
ment, with the exception that I know that there was an organization 
~ perfected by Angeles and somebody else. 

The Cuatrman. Did vou know Antonio I. Villareal? 

Mr. TerrLeracm. I think so. 

The CramMan. You do not know whether you know him or not? 

Mr. Terrtenaum. No, sir; I donot. I think, if it is the same party 
I have in mind in San Antonio, that I know him. 

The CHatrman. At this convention that you attended in the inter- 
est of harmony, who was president of it? 

Mr. Teitirrnaum. I don’t know, sir, who the president was, but 
they had elected Guerterrez as President. 

he CrarrmMAN. He was elected President of the Republic of Mex- 
ico? 

Mr. TrrtLtenaum. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. Do you know whether any of those there at the 
time belonged to the revolutionary junta of Mexicans organized in 
1905 in the United States? 

Mr. TerrLesaum. No, sir; I do not. That was way ahead of my 
time. 

The CHatrmMan. Well, it may be, but you are trying to give this 
committee information about Mexico. 

Mr. Teitirnatm. I am trying to give the committee information 
about facts I have. 

The CuHatrman. In connection with the testimony of this witness 
the chairman of the committee will file with his testimony the report 
made to the committee on the Felipe Angeles movement in the United 
States, organized in 1917. continued until his death, and supposed 
yet to continue. This report contains the names of the officers in 
the United States, contains various letters, contains the declaration 
of principles, containing references to Angcles’s statement when he 
entered Mexico, and his convocation and address to the Mexican 
people as to his purposes, together with the constitution and laws of 
the Mexican liberal alliance. This is not to be printed in the record, 
but filed as a part of the testimony of this witness. 

(The document referred to is herewith filed as a part of the testi- 
meny of this witness ) 

Mr. Teirtenatm. So you see that it was not that I tried to play 
any part in making Mr. Carranza president, or Gen. Angeles, or any- 
body else. 

The Cuatrman. I was wondering what you proposed to do. 
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Mr. TerrLesaum. When they get together, let them say, as long 
as they approach the program with the proper spirit. That is all 
that was necessary. 

The CHarrman. Obregon, Villa, Zapata, representatives of all the 
factions in Mexico, those who had fought with them for the recogni- 
tion of Carranza in Mexico, those who were opposing Huerta in 
arms, all got together ìn a convention, and the outcome of that was 
the election of Guerterrez as president by the convention. 

Mr. TErrLEBAaUM. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You attended the convention?. You were trying 
to get them together, and the only people who would not get to- 
gether were Carranza and Luis Cabrera? | 

Mr. Terrtenaum. Very true. Now, then, I will give you a sequel 
to that, and here is where I have placed my life between the teeth to 
bring harmony, even after that. 

When Eulalio Guerterrez was elected, the Villa forces had marched 
toward Mexico City. In my talk that I had with Mr. Guerterrez 
he said that he would be very glad to step aside, as long as he stood in 
the way and was not acceptable to the Carrancistas. Ï applauded his 
stand, and knowing as to what Gen. Angeles had said in regard to 
my appearing late on the scene, too late for what he did, I took an 
overland trip to get into the Carranza camp, and bring the matter 
to the attention of some of the leaders on the side of the Carrancistas. 
I went down to Santa Maria, from Giueretaro, and at that place I had 
occasion to have a second man shot for misappropriating property. 

The Cuatmrman. You had occasion to have him shot? 
coe TEITLEBAUM. That is, the occasion of one of the men being 
shot. 

The CuarrMan. What business was it of yours? 

Mr. TrirLenaum. It happened to be that he had appropriated one 
of my bags. 

The Cuatrman. And you saw that he was shot? 

Mr. Terr.tenaum. No, sir; I didn’t see that he was shot. He was a 
paymaster in the army, a very handsome, fine-looking fellow. Part 
of the forces were ordered from Santa Maria eastward, and I dis- 
covered that one of my grips was gone. Somebody had suggested 
that the man had gone with those forces eastward, and I took the 
train, as they were on horseback, to try to recover mv grip. When I 
got to that point I had several telegrams that they did find my grip, 
and to come back. There are some of the telegrams. I took the train 
back, and I found that the man was sentenced to be shot in the morn- 
ing. I plead with the commandant in charge, and thought I had 
succeeded in saving him, and several hours afterwards he told me I 
would have to choose between them, that he had his orders and had 
to report on this man being executed by 9 o'clock. | 

The CnHatrmMan. What did he mean by saying you had to choose 
between them ? 

Mr. Teirtenaum. That was what he had said. Whether that he 
intended to take his own life, or not, I don’t know but his advisers 
had evidently showed him that he could not be in the military with- 
out he obeyed those orders, and it was too late for me to be able to get 
word to President Guerterrez and try to intervene for him, and the 
boy was shot. 
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I have here the mute evidence, consisting of a part of the coat, with 
the bullet holes, of another bov, who was shot at Aguascaliente for 
having stolen tools from an American concern. There are four or 
five places where the bullets entered the boy’s body, and there is his 
life blood. I want to offer that simply as proof of the statement that 
no penalty is exacted of Mexicans for things that they do. 

The CHarrman. You mean you want to offer that as a refutation of 
that statement? 

Mr. Terrnenaum. Refutation. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuairman. Did you ever know of one being shot for killing 
an American? 

Mr. Teitienaum. No, sir; but I haven’t any doubt but what they 
don’t make any more ceremony on some of those than they did on 
these two boys. 

The Cuairman. You had no occasion to know that. did you? 

Mr. Terruenaum. No, sir; but I am bringing this to vou, sir, for 
‘this purpose: Because I myself could not serve either of these boys, 
and I want their spirit and the spirit of the Americans and the 
Mexicans who had so needlessly lost their all, including Gen. Angeles, 
to have it serve the purpose for which I am here before your com- 
mittee. 

The Cuairman. What is the purpose? What do you have in mind? 
What do vou want to do? Let us proceed and see if we can not get 
at what vou want by qnestion and answer. 

Following all this you have just testified to, the Government of 
the United States, in October, 1915, recognized the de facto govern- 
ment. In 1917 thev sent an ambassador and recognized the Carranza 
Government officially. Since that time they have continued to recog- 
nize the Carranza Government. Those are the conditions existing up 
to this time. The Carranza Government is still recognized ? 

Mr. Territenaum. Yes, sir. 

The Crairman. What is it that you want to tell the committee to 
throw light on the Mexican question? What do you want done? 

Mr. Tertienaum. I respectfully suggest the appointment of an 
international commission, whose province would be to pass on all 
these depredations that were committed and lives taken on either side 
of the border. 

The Crrairnman. What do you mean by “an international commis- 
sion ”? 

Mr. Terrtenaum. An international commission of, for instance, a 
high court of both Mexicans and Americans, to see just what the 
situation is and to find out just how for it reaches,; instead of trying 
to cover certain graft of people higher up, particularly on the Ameri- 
can side, that they should get down to it as far as it is possible to do. 

The Cuatrman. What have vou reference to when you say “ par- 
ticularly on the American side ”? 

Mr. Terrtenaum. Because I know that a very large number of our 
representatives were responsible that certain crimes were committed 
and punishment condoned for it, if they did not father it. 

The Crraiman. Get down to something concrete. What are you 
talking about? 

Mr. Trittenaum. I am talking about raids. 

The Cuatrwan. Do you mean raids on this side of the border, or 
raids from this side over on the other ? 
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Mr. TerrLesaum. Both sides. 
The Cuarrman. l want to know what raids you have reference 


to, organized on this side of the river at any time, or brought about in 
any way by any individual or combination of individuals or any other 
concern, which resulted in injury to anyone on the other side of the 
river. Just give us an illustration of one case. 

Mr. TeirLenaum. My testimony is directed to tracing those raids, 
Senator, because those people higher up can tell us betted when they 
are going and what method they will use to do that. 

The Cuairman. You would not make a statement with reference 
to raids from this side to the other side unless you had something 
back of it? 

Mr. TeiTLtenaum. I don’t mean any Americans raiding Mexicans. 
I mean Mexicans being hired by Americans to do the raiding. 

The CHarrman. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Trirtesaum. I have not the data on that; but here is a reso- 
lution that several of us had drafted in San Antonio with a view of 
holding a public meeting to indorse the stand: 

We recognize that America’s greatest contribution to an early and lasting 
peace in Mexico lies in discouraging the practice of using American soil to 
foment and breed further disputes in our sister Republic. 

The CHarrman. Does that have reference to your efforts in fur- 
thering the Madero revolution ? 

Mr. Teittesaum. No, sir. It says: 

Whereas the President of the United States has honored our State and the 
city of San Antonio by selecting Mr. Duval West, one of our foremost citizens, 
as his personal representative to aid, as far as may be consistent with our 
neutrality and declared policy of nonintervention, in suggesting a just basis 
upon Which the people of that Republic may settle the differences which are 
now causing interna! war and fratricidal strife within her borders. 

The Cratrman. What had that to do with the statement you made. 
with reference to Americans employing Mexicans to raid the other 
side? 

Mr. TeEiTLEBAUM. Just as sure as I am of knowing that it is day- 
light, now, Senator, that many Americans that have been filled with 
bullets that were brought in there ostensibly to use on Mexicans that 
were used on Americans. Unfortunately, I myself have it in my 
heart in having helped the best I could to remove that. i 
The Cuarrman, That has nothing to do with the question. 

Mr. Teiriepaum. It has this to do. 

The Cnarman. You answer the questions I propound to you. I 

asked you what you know, what information you have, what leads 
ou to make the charge of a most serious nature that Americans have 
een raiding or causing to be raided Mexican soils, resulting in the 

death or injury of any person in Mexico or the robbery or stealing of 

anv property in Mexico? 

Mr. Teittesavm. That is an absolute conviction based on the 
knowledge of the general situation, and I say I am just as certain of 
it as I know I have got a little gray matter. I have not seen it, but 
I think I have it. 

The Cuatrman. You must have some foundation for it. 

Mr. TerTiepaum. I have. 

The CHarrman. What is it? 
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Mr. TerrLesauM. Just the general natural cussedness—— 

The Cnairman, Of yourself? 

Mr. Teirtepaum. All right, sir; of myself. 

The CHairmMan. Exactly just the disposition 

Mr. Tre1TLesaum. Of some financial interests, sir, who would stoop 
to anything. , 

The CHarrmMan. That is an infamous accusation, unless you can 
prove it. lf you have any proof of this I want you to give it to this 
committee. Have you anything to substantiate that? 

Mr. TeitLesaum. I will be able, if you want to, to get you the 
proof. I will set myself to bring it. 

The Cuairman. You came here with an armful of papers. 

Mr. TriTLEBAUM. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. You came at your own request to make a state- 
ment. 

Mr. TeirLEsaum. I did, am I am making it, and I will give you 
what I have in connection with it. 

The CHairman. You joined other people in making such an ac- 
cusation, and I want some substantiation of it. Are you prepared to 

ive it? 
‘ Mr. TerrLesaum. I am trying to give it to you now. I didn’t take 
part in some of these things, and I can’t give them to you. I am 
making it as a general charge. 

The CuHairman. Upon what do you found it? 

Mr. TreitLenaum. On my own knowledge of the general situation, 
just the same as | know it is daylight now. 

The Cuairman. Then give us the facts. Give us any facts, any 
information within your knowledge. 

Mr. Trerrtenaum. If you want facts on that particular thing, I 
will set myself to get them for you, sir, and I will be able to get 
them for you. 

The CuHairnman. What have you been doing for eight years? 

Mr. Trerrtenaum. I have not taken part in that industry. 

The Cuairman. The committee will not sit here and listen to such 
representations of stuff as you are now repeating, unless you will 
give your foundation for it, and give the committee something upon 
which they can act. 

Mr. Trirtenaum. All right. We will go to something else. 

The Cuairnman. No; I want that right now. 

Mr. Trrrtenaum. I promise to get it. 

The CHairman, I want it now. 

Mr. Trirtenaum. I can’t give it to you now. 

The Crairman. Then the committee declines to hear you any 
further, sir. 

Mr. Trittesaum. All right, sir. I thank you very much for your 
courtesy and patience. I would like real well to have this to the 
end, because I believe there is much good to come from it, if we ap- 
proach it in the proper spirit, but it does not always serve our pur- 
rose. 

The Cuatrman. You have paid your own expenses, have you, in 
connection with your Mexican investigations? 

Mr. Trirtenaum. Yes, sir; I have spent the only money I have 
made for some time to come on this trip down here. 
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The Cuarrman. The committee has in its possession a good deal 
of information respecting the financing of similar matters. 

Mr. Teirtepaum. That is all right. I don’t blame the committee 
for asking the questions, and I am very glad you state it frankly, 
because I believe that is the only way to get any results. 

The CHarrman. The committee declines positively to listen tu 
vague accusations, for which you do not submit the proof. 

r. Te1TLEBAUM. I think I have enough other matter I can give 
you tangible evidence on. 7 

The Cuatrman. Tangible evidence of what? Give us tangible 
evidence of anything and we will listen to you. 

Mr. Terrtenaum. I have been furnishing you evidence, but it is 
not acceptable to you. -I can furnish you tangible evidence. 

The CHairman. Evidénce of what? 

Mr. Terrtesaum. The chairman of this committee. 

The CHatrman. Very well. Now, let us have it. 

Mr. Teirtesnaum. I did not come prepared for that, but I find 
that at our conference yesterday, which I did not expect, I have 
something on it. I simply want to say that so far as I am able to 
see, that I have some clippings here and statements and addresses 
made by him from the time Madero, that the chairman has not been 
in sympathy with all the efforts made by Mexicans or kept the spirit 
of neutrality. l 

The Cuarrman. The chairman has never been in sympathy with 
evidence from a man who is not a citizen of the United. States, not in 
any official position, who interferes with the affairs of a foreign 
country, where it might drag this ou into some action, whether 
that action might be beneticial or not. The chairman has never had 
any sympathy with any movement of that kind or any person of 
that kind. Now, you have made a statement that is something con- 
crete. You state that you have information with reference to the 
chairman of this committee. Now, give it. : 

Mr. Teirtesaum. All right. Do you want me to quote the speeches 
that you have made at various times? 

The Cyarrman. Where? When? 

Mr. Trirctepaum. At different places, in New York. Here is one. 

The CuHairMan. From what are you intending to quote? 

Mr. Terrtenaum. A speech made at the Mexico Society of New 
York, at the Hispanic Society’s building, and this press report says: 

Following Senator Fall’s speech the society adopted resolutions congratulating 
Ambassador Wilson upon “the ability, patience. and courage” he has shown in 
the recent crisis and expressing hope that the Mexican “ patriots who are fight- 
ing to establish and maintain a constitutional government ” will succeed. 


That is one. 

The CuarrmMan. What is that? It is a resolution, is it not ? 

Mr. TeitLesaum. Yes, sir; but you probably recall as to when it 
was. I have not got the case marked here. 

The Cuarrman. I do not recall the date at this moment. 

Mr. Teirtesaum. Yes, sir; I will be able to get it. 

The Cuarrman. What are you reading it for? What is the pur- 
pose of it? l l 

Mr. Terrtenaum. I am trying to show that the chairman is not 
now and has not been in sympathy with these poor benighted devils 
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who are trying to bring some organized government out of Mexico 
and without embroiling us in the end and saving our boys from hav- 
ing to go down there, with the consequent loss of blood and treasure, 
because there is no man that has been in the position that the chair- 
man of this committee has been in for doing the things that this 
Mexican situation would never be in the shape that it is in, except 
for the chairman of this committee, I think, and the heart of this 
country, W. R. Hearst. 

Rat CHAIRMAN. What is your purpose in reading that newspaper 
clipping? 

Mr. TeirLespaum. To simply show you that. There is another. 

The Crairman. Just confine yourself to answering the questions. 

Mr. TeirLesaum. To show the chairman is not in sympathy with 
me in attempting to get at what I am trying to get at. 

The Cuairman. TI admit that in the record. I am not in sympathy 
with you. 

Mr. Teittesaum. All right. : 

The Cuairman. Now, go back and answer the question. What is 
your purpose in reading that clipping? 

Mr. Teittenaum. For the purpose that I say, that it appears to me 
that the chairman holds a grouch against those people, which en- 
dangers the good will and sympathy and confidence between the two 
nations. 

The CuarrĮman. What is that clipping? Read it again, to your- 
self. You need not read it aloud. ow does it apply? What are 
you talking about? 

Mr. Terrtesaum. I read it as evidence of what I said. 

The CHairmMan. Just read it and answer the question. 

Mr. TerrLegaumM. IT only want to use it as proof in regard to the 
chairman’s position, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. What proof is it? 

Mr. Terrtesaum. And with the best of feeling and kindness in the 
world. 

The CHatrmMan. What proof is it? You have read a resolution 
which was adopted after the speech of the chairman. 

Mr. Treirnesaum. You make it impossible for me to follow it. 
When there is a chance of leading up to something, it is diverted in 
another direction instead of following it along certain lines. 

The Cuarrman. That is absolutely untrue. The chairman has ex- 
hibited the utmost patience with you, sir, and will continue to do so, 
on any line you may desire along this subject; but I want to know 
what your conclusion is from this resolution you have just read. 
What do you think about 1t? Upon what do you base your conclu- 
sion ? 

Mr. Triritenaum. I think that the meeting at which the chairman 
spoke was certainly not in sympathy with trying to help compose 
the differences. 

The CuHatrMan. Well, read that resolution again. I asked you 
to read it. Now, see what it says. 

Mr. Trirtenaum. That was, sir, at the time when one of the men 
who was most responsible for the trouble of Madero, and an ac- 
credited representative who was withdrawn and recalled for the dirty 
work he had done. 
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Following Senator Facu’s speech, the society adopted resolutions congratu- 
lating Ambassador Wilson upon “the ability, patience, and courage” he has 
shown in the recent crisis, and expressing hope that the Mexican “ patriots 
who are fighting to establish and maintain a constitutional government ” will 
succeed. 


By “constitutional patriots” is not meant either faction to the 
revolution, and neither have I seen anything at all that I have had 
occasion to observe where the chairman has done the thing to bring 
those relations which he is in such an excellent position to bring. 

The CiitrMan. Were you opposed to the recognition of the Huerta 
government by this Government? 

Mr. TeiTLEBaum. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. Do you not know that speech was made in answer 
to a speech by Henry Lane Wilson, in which Mr. Wilson advocated 
the recognition of Huerta and the chairman opposed it? 

Mr. E ERa AOAC Is that so? I am very glad to have you give 
me that information. Quoting yourself: 


Not one member of the prominent families, the white class, of Mexico has taken 
part in upholding the hands of either Dinz or of Madero. None of these an- 
swered Madero'’s call for volunteers. Now, if prominent Mexicans will not 
uphold the hands of a strong government, what ean they expect for their 
country? 

Everybody acquainted with conditions in Mexico knows that if universal 
suffrage were established there to-day Zapata would be elected against all other 
candidates. Everybody knows that the overthrow of a strong government in 
Mexico means anarchy. The army? The army to-day is drinking pulque. 
While Gen. Huerta was fighting the revolutionists. 3 miles miles from the 
line, 447 bridges were burned on the railroad south of Juarez, and bandits were 
cumped nearby feeding on beef stolen from the cattle companies. No attempt 
was made to drive them out. When some of these bands surrendered useless 
guns they were immediately pardoned by Gen. Blanco, permitted to keep the 
horses they had stolen, and equipped with modern rifles. When the victims of 
their depredations complained and threatened to report them, they replied that 
they were working for Huerta and Blanco. 

All of these bands, it has been ascertained. receive support from socialists in 
San Diego, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Sacramento, and Cleve- 
land—militant socialists and anarchist organizations here, which have been 
supplying $1,000 monthly for printing and circulating their revolutionary 
literature. 


The Cuairman. Do you know who those men were I have referred 
to as doing that robbing there? 

Mr. Tertiesaum. No, sir. 

The Cratrman. They were under the command of Gen. Salazar, 
whom you have referred to here. l 

Mr. TrerrLeBauM. As I have said before, and will show you again, 
that I personally have nothing against anybody who has done any- 
thing in connection with Mexico personally. But this has repre- 
sented a great sacrifice to me, and I feel very proud of the little that 
has been given me to accomplish, with my limited influence, and I 
don’t count my life any too much to contribute to it, in order to save 
any woman’s son or any man’s brother. 

The Cratrman. The chairman of this committee has been under 
very great provocation on one or two occasions, due to your having 
injected personalties into this hearing. The chairman has before him 
from his files a copy of a letter dated July 17. 1917, addressed to the 
President of the United States and an acknowledgment of the receipt 
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by the President of that letter and his thanks for it. Among other 
things in the letter the chairman states: 

I am in thorough accord with the administration in the policy of nonrecog- 
nition of the Huerta government as a government, and my reasons for that are 
as follows: 

And they follow at some length. The letter is quite full There is 
a somewhat lengthy discussion of the reasons actuating the present 
chairman of this committee in agreeing with the policy of the admin- 
istration in the nonrecognition of Huerta. The suggestions the chair- 
man made were as follows: 

In December, 1899 (7), the Secretary of State of the United States handed 
to the representatives of the Nicaraguan Government a note, in which it was 
declared that this country could no longer recognize the Zelayan (?) govern- 
ment. Zelaya (7) was at that time the duly clected and acting President of 
Nicaragua. Revolutionists were in the field in different parts of the Republic 
against him. We declared that we would hold each of the leaders in his district 
or that portion of the country over which he had declared control responsible for 
injury to the property of American citizens and also the lives and liberty and 
sufety of such citizens. Of course, the United States could not adupt that 
course with Mexico, unless it had first been given power to use marines and 
soldiers, as this country had done with Nicaragua, to enforce that warning. 

In August following that letter, 1 month and 10 days, the Presi- 
dent of the United States came before the Congress of the United 
States and delivered a message in person. He followed that action 
on the same day by a cable communication to the consul general at the 
city of Mexico and all the consuls of the United States, telegraphed 
through the consul general directly from the State Department to the 
consuls in all the States of northern Mexico, which were then out of 
telegraphic communication with the city. In a message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the Congress of the United States he 
stated that there was no government in Mexico, and this Government 
would notify every leader in Mexico, civil and military, in the district 
over which he assumed to have control that he would be held strictly 
accountable for the life, safety, and property of American citizens. 
Of course, I do not assume that the President of the United States 
was following literally the suegestions in this letter of the chairman 
of this committee to him on July 17. I have the phraseology of the 
originals from the State Department of each of the telegraphic in- 
structions which were sent to the consuls of the United States and 
directed by the President to notify to every Mexican in all the differ- 
ent States of the Republic, in every district, to every authority, civil 
or military, that they would be held strictly accountable for the life, 
property, and safety of the American citizens. That was the sug- 
gestion made by the chairman to the President, in these exact words: 

Now, those telegrams were sent out, of course, using those words, 
because they were expressive and he had the precedent for them. 
The speech which you have referred to was made at the request 
of certain officials of this Government in a joint debate with Henry 
Lane Wilson. He attacked the acticn of the administration in the 
nonrecognition of Huerta, and I, at the request of certain officials of 
the United States Government, answered that attack. And the 
resolution, while it indorses the action of Mr. Wilson, followed the 
lines of the speech which I had made. 
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I simply do that in justice to myself and to the committee. I 
care nothing about your attack upon me. I am now in the position 
of chairman of the committee. 

Now, then, what else have you in reference to the chairman of this 
committee ? 

Mr. Terrtesaum. On that same line? 

The CHairMan. Let us have something else which induces you to 
believe that the chairman of this committee had done a great in- 
jury to Mexico and is now doing it. 

Mr. Terrtesaum. I would much sooner not do it. 

The Cuarmman. You made the accusation—a very serious accu- 
sation. Those charges have been made before, but no man has ever 
faced any citizen and produced any evidence of any kind or char- 
acter on that subject. Now, you have made charges in reference 
to the chairman of the committee in the general, vague terms which 
are of a serious nature. 

Mr. TeiTLeEBauM. I am giving to you just what I have known the 
chairman to do—what he has said. 

The CHatrman. Well, what? 

Mr. TeiTLtesaum. I did not come prepared on that score, because 
much of this material I have whipped into shape after coming up 
here, and after the conference we had yesterday and the position 
that I understood the chairman to take. I did find some expres- 
sions that occurred some time ago, speeches by the chairman, which 
did not show that he had been in sympathy. I am heartily sorry 
that I have brought any of this into this hearing. I am very grate- 
ful to you, and I am sorry to have hurt your feelings. 

The CuHarrman. You have not hurt my feelings a particle. 

Mr. TerrLenaum. I am rather sensitive, and Í would like—— 

The CHairman. I am not at all so. 

Mr. Trrrtesaum. I would like to beg your indulgence a little 
further. 

The CuHatrman. No. You started to refer to something else about 
the chairman. You spoke of expressions the chairman made. I 
would like to know what you refer to. The speech you are talking 
about as being made in New York was a speech made in Worcester 
and Boston, Mass. Now, go ahead. 

Mr. TeitirBaum. Here is a statement in the New York Tribune, 
dated August 24, 1912, headed: 


SENATOR FALL DENIES OWNING LAND IN MEXICO—ADMITS, HOWEVER, HE IS INTER- 
ESTED IN SOME MINES WHCH ARE “ NOT ON A PAYING BASIS "—WAS GREENE'S 
ASSOCIATE—HAD SOME BUSNESS DEALIGS WITH CANANEA COPPER MAN, BUT DID 
NOT MARRY HIS NIECE. 


WASHINGTON, August 23.—Charges that he was actuated by self-interest in 
an attempt to bring about intervention in Mexico, made in the Nueva Era, 
which is recognized as the Government organ in Mexico City, were charac- 
terized by Senator Fall, of New Mexico, to-day as being too ridiculous to merit 
comment. 

The Senator denied that he had an interest in any land in Mexico and ex- 
pressed doubt that, even if he had, the tortuous process of bringing about in- 
tervention to enhance its value would be successful. He snid that he had an 
interest in some mines which were not on a paying basis, but which, eventually, 
he hoped to dispose of to advantage. 
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The CyHatrman. I would like you to come to an which you 
say Indicates that I am against the struggling people of Mexico, or 
anything not to their advantage. l 

fr. Terruerau{m. In a newspaper article—— 

The Cuamman. Have you concluded your reading from this other 
paper? 

Mr. TrrrLenaumM. From that one; yes, sir. Here is another one, 
which, if you insist, I will have to take your time on it. 

The CuarrmMan. Just select the portions of it that you want to 
read. 

Mr. Trirtienaum. Quoting from a clipping under date of August 
19, at Washington, which I expect would be about 1911: 

Conditions in Mexico were discussed in the Senate to-day by Senator Fall, of 
New Mexico, who arose to a question of personal privilege to declare “ absurd 
and ridiculous ” a statement purporting to come from President Madero to the 
effect that Mr. Fall had caused the failure of peace negotiations between the 
Mexican Government and Gen. Orosco. Senator Fall denied he bad ever had 
any connection with Orosco regarding the peace negotiations. Conditions in 
Mexico could not last much longer, he said. 


Further down it says: 


Senator Fall declared that as President Madero had recognized the belliger- 
ence of the insurgents by informing the world that peace negotiations had 
failed, he thought the United States should recognize the insurgents. 


I will not comment on that. 

The CHairman. Was not that what you were trying to do? 

Mr. TerrLtenaum. Not against Madero. 

The CHarrman. Not against your particular insurgent. 

: Mr. Terrtenaum. Not against my particular insurgent. 

The Cuamman. Now, Mr. Teitlebaum, of course you do not know 
anything about the facts? 

Mr. Trrrtenaum. No, sir. I don’t want to read these things to 
any man’s hurt. I only try to ee myself to myself, as long as you 
do not accept it with the spirit in which it is given, and with which I 
have come here to facilitate doing what I believe it is your honest 
desire of trying to do—some constructive work for the people of the 
United States. | 

The Cuairman. Let us get back to the facts. At the time this 
interview or statement was made, which appears in the Congressional 
Record, and from which you should have obtained it, if you wanted 
to quote from an official record instead of a statement in some news- 
paper report, at that time the facts were that the State of Chihuahua 
had seceded from the Mexican Government, had its own State govern- 
ment, its own legislature, which had been elected at the same time 
Madero was elected. 

For their own reasons they had elected Orosco as military governor 
of the State. He was in charge of the railroads and all the industries 
of the State. He was being dealt with every day by the United 
States Government through the port of Columbus and Juarez and 
other points. The conditions were at that time that Mr. Orosco had 
raised the flag of insurrection. He had been joined by Mr. Madero. 
Madero sent his representative Ganzalez into Chilhuahua, where 
Orosco was in arms against the State authorities. The State author- 
ities had been power fill enough to secure federal troops from Gen. 
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Diaz. Those troops came in armed conflict with Orosco’s forces and 
were repulsed. Madero represented to Orosco that he then became 
an outlaw against the federal government; that if he would declare 
for Madero that he, Madero, would furnish him with arms and am- 
munition. He did furnish Orosco with arms and ammunition, and 
Orosco captured Juarez and overthrew it and placed Madero in 
power in Mexico almost single handed. 

Later, for reasons of their own, the State of Chihuahua seceded. 
Orozco, in the position of military commander, was being dealt with 
by this Government every day and was allowed all the arms and 
ammunition from this country that he wanted. You and others were 
holding meetings in San Antonio and all along the border, without 
interference from the Department of Justice or otherwise, in favor 
of Madero. When Orozco raised the banner of the revolution against 
Madero and fought the first battle, where he repulsed the Madero 
forces, he found himself getting short of arms and ammunition that 
were coming from the border. He then for the first time discovered 
his inability to get the things which, under Madero, they had gotten 
all they wanted. Tle took the position that it was best to go on 
fighting it out, unless the United States Government was prepared 
to assume the responsibility which necessarily would go along with 
the question of authority, and that if it declined to do so and stopped 
the murder and destruction going on in Mexico, then we should keep 
our hands off and let the Mexicans fight it out. 

Now, with reference to intervention of any kind in Mexico, I call 
your attention to a matter already in the record, the only resolution 
upon that subject which has ever been offered in the Congress of the 
United States, and which is already printed in the hearings of this 
committee and therefore will not be included at this time. However, 
I will read it for your benefit. 

(After reading the document referred to.) 

That was immediately after the raid in my own State, when 
American women were shot down at night in the doors of their 
houses; when the jewels were torn from their bodies; when their 
husbands were murdered by their side; when the American soldiers 
were surprised in their sleep, and were attacked by the raiders and 
ruthlessly murdered. The Pershing expedition was sent into Mexico 
by the President of the United States. The papers were full of state- 
ments, of course, that it meant war with Mexico. Some of the people 
of the United States thonght it was the duty of this country to take 
over Mexico. Some were in favor of the annexation of a part of 
Mexico. That revolution had been going on then for six years. The 
people of the United States were tired of it. The extremists wanted 
to force the United States a government of its own power in Mexico. 

I introduced this resolution: 

Whereas for three years a condition of anarchy has prevailed on and near our 
borders, and particularly within the Republic of Mexico; and 

Whereas this Government has exercised the utmost patience and its best 
efforts through persuasion and representations to assist in restoring order 
in that unhappy country, and has seen its citizens traveling and doing business 
in Mexico murdered and outraged and their property destroyed, in violation 
of their legal rights under the comity of nations and customary and positive 
international law; and 


Whereis this Government has had its flag dishonored and insulted in Mexico, 
and no reparation made or redress offered; and 
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Whereas the clear rights of American citizens have been abridged and denied 
in Mexico, and this Government can not consent to any further abridgment 
of the rights of American citizens in any respect; and ‘ 

Whereas this Government is contending for nothing less high and sacred than 
the rights of humanity, which every Government honors itself in respecting, 
and which no Government is justified in resigning on behalf of those under 
its care and authority: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America tn Congreas assembled, That the President be, and he hereby is, 

authorized and directed to use the land and naval forces of the United States, 
and call into service 500,000 volunteers: 


First. For the purpose of protecting the lives and property of Americans in 
Mexico, and ns a necessary preliminary to such purpose the opening and main- 
tenance of all rail and other lines of communication between the City of Mexico 
and the seaports of Mexico, as well as with the American border. 

Second. For assisting in the prompt establishment of a constitutional gov- 
ernment in Mexico and lending same sufficient support to enable the Mexicans 
themselves to organize and mointain adequate military force with which to 
disarm all bandits and murderers and restore order and peace. 

Sec. 2. That we declare our purpose to be as above set forth, and not to be 
the acquisition or annexation of territory. the overthrow of laws, customs, or 
constitution, the making of war upon the Mexican people, or interference with 
Mexicans in the government of their country; and we declare our further 
purpose to be the withdrawal of all our armed forces from Mexican territory 
immediately upon our accomplishment of the objects herein set forth, and to 
these ends we invite the cooperation of the Mexican people. 

Did you ever read that? 

Mr. Treirtenaum. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. What impression did that make upon you? 

Mr. TrirLEBAuUM. Very good; the first man that I have seen that 
the proper notion of the probable number of people it would 
take. 3 

The Cratrman. I am not discussing that. What impression did 
it make upon your mind as to the intent and purpose of the chairman 
of this committee? 

Mr. Trittenaum. Well, I don’t know that I can give you a good 
explanation of that, because I was not in sympathy with our going 
down there. 

The CHamman. But we were there. That was an accomplished 
fact at the time that resolution was drawn. We were there with 
arms. . 

Mr. Treirnenaum. I noted that you said that. 

The Cuatmrman. The Pershing expedition was in Mexico, 14,000 
strong. 

Mr. TerTrLenaum. Yes, sir. 

The Cuainman. The Mexican and American papers were full of 
statements that it meant war with Mexico. Many people insisted 
that we should have war with Mexico and, as I have stated to you, 
many insisted that it should result in annexation of all or a part of 
Mexico. 

Mr. TerrLenaum. That was the proposition, to go down there with 
500,000 men. Well, I don’t believe that the Mexicans would per- 
mit 

The CuHatrman. I am not asking you what the Mexicans would 
permit or what would be the result. We saw the results, sir; that 
the Mexicans followed Pershing out of Mexico, begging him to stay 
there, several thousand of them. ` 

Mr. TeitLenaum. Well, I think that the United States practically 
withdrew through the influence exerted by-Latin America. 


tt i 
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The CHarrman. How long did they remain there? 

Mr. TertLesaum. I think three or four weeks; I don’t recall just 
how long it was. I know they were down there and they came away 
again. | 

The Cuarrman. Very well. Is there anything else you have there 
which has induced you to believe the chairman of the committee has 
been engaged in attempting to oppress the Mexican people? 

Mr. Teirtenaum. Not here, Senator. 

The CHairsan. Then, all this statement that you have made, 
rather indignantly, is founded simply upon such material as you 
have referred to here? 

Mr. Teirtenaum. Yes, sir. It is simply a straw showing which 
way the wind blows. 

he Carman. The chairman made the statement with refer- 
ence to propaganda which had been going on in Mexico. Do you 
know Gen. Plutarco Elas Calles? 

Mr. Terrtesnaum. I know of him. 

The CuatrmMan. You know who he is, do you not? You know him 
as an insurgent against the Carranza government, do you not? 

Mr. TeitLeeaum. The names were of no importance to me and I 
went to the top. I don’t know. I don’t know Calles. It may be if I 
would see him I would know him, but I don’t know him if my life 
depended on it. 

he CHairMaANn. Well, on the 4th day of February of this year he 
was a member of the cabinet of President Carranza. 

Mr. Teitienaum. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You knew that, did you not? 

Mr. TeiTLEBAuM. No, sir; I did not. 

The Crrairman. Did you know any of the Mexican consuls along 
the border? Did you know M. Garcia, consul at Laredo, Tex.? 

Mr. Teirtenaum. I think he was at El Paso, wasn’t he? 

The Cuatrman. You are confusing him, I presume, with Andreas 
Garcia, director of consuls alone the border, and acting consul at 
El Paso. You do not know M. Garcia, consul at Laredo? 

Mr. Trirtenaum. I may have. I know the other Garcia. 

The Cuarrman. You knew Luis Cabrera? 

Mr. Terrtenaum. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Did you know Guillermo Hall, of San Antonio? 
In common everyday English it is William Hall. 

Mr. TeitLtenaum. I don’t recall, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. Have you known of various excursions, com- 
mercial excursions and others, going into Mexico? 

Mr. TritLeBaum. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Did vou know anything about an excursion that 
went into Mexico from Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, and other points, 
concentrating at San Antonio, and going into Mexico on or about 
the 4th of February of this year? 

Mr. Territesnaum. I know there have been several excursions down 
there. 

The Cuarrman. You have not read anything from Guillermo Hall 
with reference to the Mexican question, along the line that we have 
been discussing, matters of friendship between the two countries, 
support of the Carranza government, the struggle for constitutional 
law and peace, etc. ? 
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Mr. Trerrtenaum. I do not recall that I have, Senator. 

The Cuairman. The committee has in its possession some very 
enlightening telegrams showing how some of the propaganda was 
carried on in this country, which, in view of the fact that you have 
related some of your activities, and the chairman has referred to the 
activities of others, will be placed in the record. The committee has 
photostatic copies of various telegrams, in connection particularly 
with this recent excursion, telegrams passing betwees Guillermo Hall 
and Plutarco Elias Calles, member of the cabinet, and Luis Cabrera, 
member of the cabinet, and the consuls at Laredo and San Antonio. 
Of course the originals of these documents are in Spanish. The com- 
mittee has translations of them. ; 

I have here a telegram dated February 8, 1920: 

Nuevo LAREDO, Tames., February 8, 1920. 


Mr. General PLUTARCO Ertas CALLES, 
Secretary Industry and Commerce: 


I have the pleasure to advise you of arrival here with excursion business men 
from San Antonio, Tex., there being 42 in party, coming under direction of 
Mr. E. A. Wiegand, who will also have arrangement of itinerary of train. AS 
I advised you from San Antonio, I arranged to have trip to Tampico cut out of 
itinerary, account of work of propaganda of Falls agents, which demoralized 
certain of the excursionists, causing them to cancel their trip: but believe, con 
sidering conditions in whieh lines from Tampico is now, well not to insist, in 
this way obviating expense and trouble for the Government. Hope that you will 
kindly issue orders necessary that everything be made smooth for us, in view 
of fact that some members of excursion come much prejudiced on account of 
propaganda of which I spoke. We leave to-day for Monterey; shall probably 
remain until to-morrow. With affectionate regards and salutations. 


i - GUILLERMO HALL. 


I have a second telegram, with the same heading. the same date, 
from Mr. Guillermo Hall to Mr. Luis Cabrera: 


Advise have arrived here with excursion San Antonio business men, which is 
not turning out as fortunately as promised, owing to circumstanees which I 
explained to you in my letter of Gth instant. Received in San Antonio the 
$5,000 whieh you placed my credit through Laredo consulate, which regret 
should have happened, as not desirable De la Mata be taken into confidence, 
Urge remedy matter if possible. Hope to see you soon there. Affectionate 
regards. 

_ GUILLERMO HALL. 

You may note that Dr. De la Mata, consul of the Mexican Govern- 
ment at San Antonio, is referred to in that telegram. 

Mr. Trerrtesaum. Rodriguez was the consul at that time, I thought. 

The CHamrman. I have a telegram under date of February 4, 
signed “ Cabrera,” dated at the National Palace, City of Mexico, and 
addressed to Garcia, Mexican consul at Laredo. I am reading into 
the record the English translation: 

With the approved of the President of the Republic please deliver to Mr. 
Guillermo Hal, agent of the department of industry and commerce in San 
Antonio, Tex., (he sum of $5,000 for the expenses on the trip of the excursionists 
of the American Chamber of Commerce, recommending that you give him on 
his way through that place all facilities, in order that the travelers may have 
a good impression of our Government. Affectionate greetings. 

CABRERA. 


A telegram of the same date, signed by Gen. P. Elias Calles, dated 


at the Commercial Palace, the 4th of February, 1920, addressed to 


“ Consul of Mexico, Mr. Garcia,” at Laredo, reading as follows: 
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Please inforin Mr. Alatriste that the commercial excursion must come directly 
through the towns which are on the National Line, since certain conditions on 
the Tampico road make it undesirable that those Places be visited until neces- 
Sary measures shall have been taken. Greetings. 

GEN. P. ELIAS CALLES. 


Just an interjection in the nature of a suggestion that there may 
be something significant in the last lines of that telegram than possi- 
bly could be understood by the witness now on the stand. 

The next is a telegram from M. Garcia to Luis Cabrera, at the 
‘City of Mexico, reading as follows: 

Your honorable telegram No. 2149. I acknowledge the order for the money 
for Mr. Hall. The consul in San Antonio informs me that the number of ex- 
eursionists has much decreased, due to the unfavorable propoganda ciraoated 
by agents of Capt. Hanson. A special train ready to leave as soon as the 
exeursionists reach here. Very affectionate greetings. 

M. GARCIA. 

Telegram to Gen. Plutarco Elias Calles, from M. Garcia, dated 
February 4, 1920: 

Your honorable telegram No. 1379 Mr. Alatriste has not yet arrived. I am 
‘communicating your instructions. Affectionate greetings. 

M. GARCIA. 

Now, the instructions were to undertake these excursions by way 
of Tampico, of course, for very good and sufficient reasons. 

I have a telegram from Guillermo Hall. upon his return. addressed 

i Te í > 3 
to Luis Cabrera, Treasury Department, City of Mexico: 

I report to you that I have just arrived in this (city) with the excursion 
‘Of merchants from San Antonio, Tex.— 

That is another telegram from Nuevo Laredo to Mr. Cabrera, not 
from San Antonio. 

I report to you that I have just arrived in this (city) with the excursion of 
‘merchants from San Antonio, Tex., which was not as large as had been expected 
‘due to the circumstances I explained to you in my letter of the 6th instant, I 
received in San Antonio the $5,000 you remitted to me through the Consulate at 
Laredo, which I regret since it is not well that de la Mata be advised of conti- 
dential matters, A remedy of the matter is urgent, if possible. I expect to see 
vou in that (city) soon. Very affectionate greetings. 

GUILLERMO HALL. 

I simply call attention to these matters to show some of the efforts 
of the Mexican Government to create a favorable impression upon 
Americans. l l : 

Also, in connection with that and on the subject of propaganda, 
I have a photostatic copy of a letter from the foreign office at the City 
of Mexico to Gen. Barragan. Do you know Gen. Barragan? 

r ° ; ° > N 

Mr. Teresaum. Yes, sir. He was chief of staff for Mr. Car- 
ranza. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Terrirnaum. I know him very well; and I know Mr. Parma 
also. l l i 

The Cunairman. This latest propaganda, of which we have this 
photostatic copy, although it is marked “ Confidential,” states: 


(Confidential. ] 
‘Citizen Gen. JUAN BARRAGAN, 
Chief of Staff to the President. 
By direction of the citizen President of the Republie please have an order 
issued to deliver to Citizen Col. Francisco Montiel the sum of $10,000 for pro- 
Mexican propaganda expenses in the Argentine Republic. whereche’is going as 
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attaché to our legation to develop the work of the Latin-American Association: 
for the Defense of the Interests of Mexico. Col. Montiel will explain to you 
verbally the plans approved by the superior authorities to be developed in 
South America. 


A. M. FERNANDEZ, 
Chief Clerk in Charge of the Department. 

I overlooked a letter from the Mexican consul to the undersecretary 
of foreign affairs, marked “ Official No. 296, confidential,” as follows: 

I have the honor to advise vou that on the 6th instant there was delivered to- 
the Hon. Guillermo Hall, confidential agent of our Government in San Antonio,. 
Tex., the sum of $5,000 for expenses of his Journey on Mexican soil, in accord- 
ance with telegraphic order No, 2149, dated the 4th instant, from his excellency 
the secretary of the treasury, Hon. Luis Cabrera. Because of the confidential 
nature of Mr. Hall’s employment this consulate was unable to secure corre- 
sponding receipt for above-mentioned amount, obtaining only ane telegraphic. 
orders, which I inclose, 

Of course, we have Mr. Hall’s telegram to Luis Cabrera not to send 
any more money through De la Mata. Mr. Hall has, in the opinion 
of the committee, a perfect right to pursue any course he chooses in. 
reference to Mexican affairs, but Mr. Hall is posing in San Antonio 
as a mere friend, not a confidential representative, and certainly not 

ropagandist 1 in the employ of Mexico. 

Mr. Trerrtenaum. Well, that issue I do not fear, and I would not 
evade it. Nobody has anything on me in that connection. I have. 
never taken a dollar, so far as I know, from any source. I have 
taken, I think, 65 pesos from Gen. Angeles and about $50 from Diegas 
while I was on that trip and could not get to my source of supply. 
When I got to Vera Cruz I got 240 pesos from Mr. Carranza or his 
nephew, ‘and when I got to San Antonio, when I got home, I had 
given a $100 to Mrs. Carranza, with a list of different moneys that I 
had borrowed in the meanwhile, which is about three times as much 
as the exchange at that time was worth. Personally, my hands have- 
been as clean as my heart in connection with all this and, unless there. 
is a frame up, there is nothing that can be produced on me, in regard 
to having accepted any compensation in regard to anything I did iv- 
Mexico. 

The Crramrman. The chairman of this committee has not in- 
sinuated that you have. The chairman of this committee has offered 
this evidence, however, of payments being made to men who claimed 
that their purposes were just as pure as you claim yours to be. 

Mr. Trerrnenaum. Yes, sir. I don’t know that there is really any- 
thing very bad about most of that, if the party does not sell himself. 
For somebody to accompany these people, who were bent on a rery 
laudable mission, which I heartily believe in and approve of, 
does not spell all that it might to others. 

The Crrammaw. As the chairman does not happen to have that 
trait of mind which is looking for hidden motive and placing con- 
struction upon the acts and conduct of others, he had no comment 
whatever to make. 

Mr. Trrrresaum. I don’t blame the chairman, because as long as 
we don’t know ourselves, it is certainly mighty hard to know the 
other fellow. 

The Cuatrman. As long as we have in our possession information 
showing a large number of paid propagandists, who are posing as 
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being perfectly pure in all their motives and as not receiving any 
compensation at all, when we do find that some of them are hypo- 
crites, we consider it our duty to show it. When these people are 
claiming before the American people to have information that this 
committee is engaged in nefarious schemes, when we have evidence 
of that kind, I think it is our duty to the public to give it out. For 
that reason I have put that evidence in. 

Now, there is another matter to which you referred and to which 
I wish to call attention now. On August 10, El Universale, a paper 
published in the city of Mexico, telegraphed to different members 
of this committee, propounding to them certain questions to be 
answered, which was conceded to on the 11th. That has been here- 
tofore placed in the record. Immediately thereafter, or, at least, 
within a few days after August 11, I think on August 17, there was 
published in El Universale, in the city of Mexico, over the signa- 
ture of the author, an article signed by a prominent Mexican citizen, 
Alfredo Robles Domingue. I do not know whether you have 
had this called to your attention, or whether we have had this trans- 
lation of the article, the original Spanish of which is in our pos- 
session, printed in the record to be used'in connection with the El 
Universale telegram. 

Referring to the article in which Mr. Dominguez quotes a portion 
of the answer of the chairman of this committee, sent by the chair- 
man after consultation with the other members. Mr. Dominguez sum- 
marizes the meaning of that portion of the telegram. He quotes 
from the telegram: , 

Each one of the members of this committee had hoped that the people of 
Mexico would of themselves be ahle to create and sustain a government that 
ean comply with its obligations (international and national) without the in- 
tervention of this Nation or any other, and the committee still hopes that the 
Mexican people are capable of working out their destiny and obtaining and 


preserving for Mexico the respect of all nations, respect which the Republic 
of Mexico has deserved and held for so many years. 


Mr. Dominguez construes the meaning of that as follows: 


Summarizing the foregoing statement, it must be understood— 

We do not now take into consideration the present government of Mexico, 
The people of Mexico must create and sustain a serious and honorable gove 
ernment to prevent our acting, tired of waiting, and going with our Army and 
all our power to force order upon them and to pay ourselves for the damages 
thah have been caused us. 


Then follows his comment: 


That is to say, the honor, nationality, and sovereignty of Mexico are in 
peril, and, in the face of such a situation no Mexican in whom there remains 
an atom of shame, should cross his arms or remain silent, a prey to fear, in 
the presence of the consequences he may bring upon himself by assuming a 
viril attitude. 

No illusions must be entertained. The North American Senate is determined 
to proveed, and the government of Mr. Carranza and the Mexican people are 
obligated to conjure the peril and to minimize the evil that menaces the father- 
land. 

It is chimerical to pretend to resist with brute force a force infinitely 
superior. We lack money, ammunition, arms, and even, unfortunately, we 
lack in these moments the moral qualities that exalt virile and patriotic peoples. 
Even through the vexations and extortions of the present administration these 
have been lost. We conscious men, in the presence of the gravity of the peril, 
turn the head in search of a voice of authority to rise and propose the means 
of salvation. Not finding it, I, with the right that abides in me as a citizen 
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and with the duty that patriotic feeling imposes on me, address the government 
of Mr. Carranza and the people of Mexico to propose to them the only practical 
and rapid means that may conjure the grave crisis that menaces our autonomous 
life. 

These means nre the following: 

First. The immediate retirement of Mr. Carranza and his government, and 
the formation of a provisional government, composed of honorable and compe- 
tent men, to enter at once into negotiations with our creditors. 


The word “ creditors ” does not mean simply financial creditors 
in Mexico. l 

Mr. Terruesavm. What is the name of that gentleman ? 

The CHamman. You will hear it in a few davs. 

Mr. Trirruenaum. I thought vou asked if I knew him. 

The CHAIRMAN (reading) : 


Second. Union of all dissident groups to sustain that government, for the 
purpose of enabling it to solve present problems and to lead the country in a 
short time to constitutional order, within a responsible administration, 

I must not be taken for a seditious person or a rebel. If 1 considered that 
that was the best road to free us from the evils that rend us and te reconstruct 
the nation, long ago I would have adjusted my conduct in that sense. 

Neither the people of Mexico nor the government of Mr. Carranza should 
forget that the honor, the sovereignty, and the nationality of the Republic are 
in serious danger of being lost, perhaps forever; and it is necessary, therefore, 
that they adjust their conduet to a sincere and rational patriotism. 


ALFREDO ROBLES DOMINGUEZ. 
Mexico, August 14, 1918. 


That was written, not by a military leader, but a civilian, whose 
declaration of principles is practically similar to that of Gen. Felipe 
Angeles, who has recently suffered for his views. 

I presumed that you knew, at least through your apparent usual 
source of information, the public press, that “there is now in Mexico 
a very serious revolution against the Carranza government. 

Mr. Trireenaum. Yes. sir. 

The Cnamman,. Following this telegram and the comment by Mr. 
Dominguez, a very serious criticism was published in the Mexican 
papers concerning the efforts of this committee. From one of my 
correspondents in Mexico City I immediately received a telegram, 
as follows: 


Mexico Ciry, December 8, 1919. 
Senator A. B. FALL, 


senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Newsnapers here calling you enemy of Mexico in bitter terms and publishing 
your picture this connection. Please permit me refute this publicly by quoting 
vour words to me that although everybody thinks you interventionist you are 
positively opposed excepting as last resort, and that it is your desire only that 
some friendly solution be developed before some incident oceurs to force 
military intervention with attendant expense and unpleasantness. I believe it 
vitally important to correct false impression Mexican publie quick. 


; H. T. OLIVER. 
To which T at once replied: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 9, 1919. 
H. T. OLIVER, 
Merico Citu, Merico (via Galveston): 


Your telegram received. You are fully authorized to repeat and, if neces- 
sary, publish in Mexico my statement to you that although I have been called 
an interventionist Loam positively opposed) to armed intervention in Mexico 
except as an absolutely last resort, and that my desire is for some friendly 
solution of pending questions between the Mexican people and the Government 
and the people of the United States. If you publish this statement I insist 
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that you publish also the following: Evidence truth of above statement should 
be found in the fact that the committee has to-day given publicity to Carranza’s 
letters of instruction to Berlanga of June 14 and August 19, 1919. showing his 
active interference in affairs here. Also-of distribution here by Bonillas, anı- 
bassador, and Mexican consul’s revolutionary literature. Also of Carranza’s 
letter directing Miss Galindo to abuse the United States and particularly Presi- 
dent Wilson. Letters between the Mexican officials showing negotiations with 
Japan. 

Mr. TeirLtesaum. I have some information on that wise. 

The CHarrMAN (reading) : 

Also Blue Book, letters and expressions abusing President Wilson. This 
action taken to impress upon the world that in event the Mexican people them- 
selves do not bring pressure to bear upon their present Government to cease 
persecution of Americans and British and others, and unwarranted interference 
in affairs in other countries and enormous paid propaganda in this country 
abusing Americans in Mexico, interfering with their peace and safety and with 
our Government here, that sume country will, in my judgment, be compelled 
to intervene, possibly by force of arms. and restore order out of the chaos in 
the Republie of Mexico. I am exerting every effort te bring about such a 
solution that neither armed intervention nor war may ever be necessary. 
Remember that in the President's letter to me he does not indieate that he will 
break off relations and withdraw recognition, but that he is gravely consider- 
ing the committee memorandum. > 

I wired that, repeating it verbatim to El Excelsior in the City of 
Mexico, that if Mr. Oliver did not give publicity to it, it would gain 
publicity through the great Mexican daily. 

Now, sir, that has been the committee's position up to date: The 
answer to the committee’s position is the present movement in Mexico. 
If you have any solution of the difficulty in Mexico I would be glad 
to have it. 

Mr. Tritrenaum. I am very much pleased and very grateful for 
your having given me this line that you have, and I may not agree 
with you as to all of it, but I try to cull the good from the bad. 

I would like to supplement that recommendation for another com- 
mission, an American commission, composed of loyal Americans of 
the Catholic faith, to go down to Mexico and study the situation 
down there. It is my honest conviction that a stream can not rise 
above its source, and that we expect too much of the common Mexi- 
can, and he is the one I am speaking about. The leaders can take 
care very nicely of themselves, but the common people of Mexico, 
on whom the peace of the United States as well as Mexico depends, 
must take the stand of civilization that I fear the church has not 
done by them toward that end all that reasonably could have been 
done, and I believe that these reforms could be so much easier ac- 
complished through the church than outside of it. I would recom- 
mend that a commission of American Catholics be sent down to study 
the situation, to give reasonable time, say three years to five years 
more or less, to hold them responsible for the progress that Mexico 
makes within that time. 

I say that in the best of faith in the world. I believe that I have 
no more feeling against the Catholic church than I have against the 
Jews, of which I am one: that there are Catholics who are loval in 
our times and there are Jews who are disloval; that is for us to face, 
for myself, being a Jew. I think they should be held responsible in 
a great measure, in this war. that thev have not acted themselves the 
way they should have. I believe that the war has shown they were 
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not all yet fit for self-government, and I am saying that to you, and I 
” know I am not talking any propaganda or anything of that kind in 
making the statement. It is mv deduction from what I have seen. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it your understanding that such a commission 
could go into Mexico now? 

Mr. Trrrieenacum. I think so. 

The CHairmMan. Have you ever read the Mexican constitution of 
1917? | 

Mr. Trrrtenaum. I have only glanced at it. 

The CHama. I thought so. “You are not familiar with the pro- 
visions of article 27 of the Mexican constitution ? 

Mr. TritLtepauM. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. I supposed that when you made such a recom- 
mendation vou did not know anything about the constitution. You 
do not know anything about the order issued to all governors of the 
States to inforce the provisions of the constitution against the teach- 
ing of religion, either in the schools or any kind of religion, in 
Mexico? You are not familiar with that? 

Mr. TertLeBauM. No, sir; I did not know that was the case. Still, 
miv recommendation is offered with a view of trying to correct that 
situation. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, you spoke of a commission to study dam- 
ages. What do vou propose that commission shall do after it arrives 
at a solution and reaches a unanimous agreement, in the event it does? 

Mr. Trrrtrsaum. I think public sentiment in both countries is all 
that is necessary to have them thoroughly understood. 

The CHAIRMAN. Public sentiment where? 

Mr. TerrteEBAum. The people on both sides. 

The CuatrMan. Understand what? 

Mr. Teirtenaum. Understand the case—each individual case as it 
comes up—if the proper spirit is shown by both sides to get to the 
bottom of some of these difficulties. 

The CratrmMan. We will agree that we have done that, that the 
commission has unanimously agreed and has gotten to the bottom of 
it to vour satisfaction: then what ? 

Mr. Treirrtenaum. Then we should know that the other side is 
wrong, which was my reason for contending that those people had 
been more sinned against than sinning. 

The Cramman. Well, suppose that is shown; then what? 

Mr. Trittenaum. I have got such confiding faith in the manhood 
of the United States that when thev understand that, they knowing 
the standard of civilization, that they would exercise their charity 
and patience, which T know would be a very wise thing to do. 

The Cuamman,. Then what? 

Mr. Treirienaum. Then send the men who are responsible for these 
troubles, we would invite them 

The CHatrmMan. Suppose we have done away with all these 
troubles. Suppose we have eliminated them, brought every Ameri- 
can out of Mexico, turned over every dollar of American property 
in Mexico to the Mexicos, and have gotten out of Mexico, then what? 

Mr. Teitirsaum. I do not suggest getting out of Mexico. It is a 
world necessity that we should have the right to go into Mexico and 


to trade with them and traffic with them, just ‘the same as other 
nations. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Suppose the report of this commission is that 
ou is the best way to avoid trouble, and we actually do it, then 
what? 

Mr. Trit_tesaum. I am not in favor of getting out of Mexico. 

The CHAIRMAN. Suppose we do that, what will happen in Mexico? 

Mr. Trirtesaum. I think I know those people on the other hand 
are fair enough, when we know them, and meet with them, they will 
understand our intention and what we propose to do, when they 
‘see that we have some sympathy with them. I am sure they would. 
It is not my idea of getting out. My idea is to go in, and to have 
manufactories, branch manufactories, and to help to develop Mexico, 
and bring up the standard of wages and the standard of living. 

The CHatrman. Do you know anything about the established 
‘standard of wages and standard of living in Mexico? 

Mr. Trrrtesaum. No, sir; but I know it has increased very 
materially. 

The CuHairman. Under whose efforts? 

Mr. TeITLeEBauM. Time, if nothing else. The fact that Mexicans 
have come here, and we have gone down there, and the motion pic- 
ture business. By the way, there is one of the greatest troubles that 
we have had with Mexico, is through this motion picture business, 
the line of conditions that we show, not only the Mexicans, but our 
Americans, through permitting these pictures to go down there. 

The CHairMan, Let us get back to something. You were talking 
about factories. Did you ever know a Mexican to establish a 
factory? 

Mr. Te1TLeBaum. No, sir; but I know there is a spirit essential to 
bring husbandry to the country. I am very hopeful that we will see 
the time that Americans will be welcome. 

The CHarrMan. We all hope that, Mr. Teitlebaum. 

Mr. Tr1irtesaum. We have got to lend ourselves to help to bring 
this about. l 

The Cuarrman. What do you think we have been doing for 10 

ears? 

j Mr. Te:rLEBauM. We have not improved our opportunities as we 
should have, from the knowledge that I-have of it. 

The CHarrMAan. We have let the Mexicans alone, so far as inter- 
vention is concerned. 

Mr. Terrnenaum. Yes, sir; but we have held a club over them all 
the while. 

The CuHarrmMan. What do you mean when you were talking about 
the Mexican people and those who Serie them, the distinction 
you were attempting to make between them? 7 

Mr. Teititrsaum. The Mexican people and a lot of the men who 
govern them. I think some of them are honest, and a lot of them 
are very much the other way. 

The CHatrMaNn. You tried to get them together, and you did not 
succeed, did you? 

Mr. Terriesaum. If one man could himself succeed as well as I 
have—— ° | 

The CHatrman. What has been your success? What have you 
done? 

Mr. Teirienatum. I had the people listen to me. They have been 
an sympathy with me. They knew I was doing it without any com- 
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pensation. They knew that I have done everything to try to serve 


and lend service and confidence. 

The CuatrmMan. They gave you permission to serve the Mexican: 
peope against themselvy es? 

Trrrtenaum. I didn’t need their permission. I am simply 
trying to make amends for the things that I say. I am not gifted’ 
with the speech or mind of being able to express myself fluently. 

The CHairman. Then you tried to serve them yourself, and with 
what success did your efforts meet? 

Mr. Terrtenaum. I am satisfied if it has been good. I am very, 
very proud of it. I think it is the greatest individual movement for 
peace on record, just what I have succeeded to do. I know that Gen. 
Angeles 

he CHAIRMAN. Yes; you saw his pure lying there with a bullet 
through his body? 

Mr. Teirtenaum. Yes,sir. He has been senice to the cause, and 
I told him when he was talking about taking his boy away from col- 
lege down there that he had no “business to do that, and he said he was. 
wW illing to sacrifice anything for the good of his country. 

The Cramman, W hy did you tell him that? 

Mr. Terrienaum. I thought the boy, being 15 years old at the time, 


had no right of being at the front, and I did know that Gen. Angeles. 


Na at the front, and did go to the front, wherever there was a 
ront. 

The Cuatrman. You approved of his going, did you? 

Mr. Trirtenaum. I did. 

The Cuairman. In the revolution against the Carranza Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Teittenaum. Yes. sir. I don’t know about the Carranza Gov- 
ernment. I mean against Huerta. 

The CHairman. Oh, well, you know that was against the Car- 
ranza Government, and that he was executed by the “Carranza Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Trittenaum. Very true. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just wait a moment. 

Mr. Teittenaum. He died for the cause. 

The Cnairman. Thank you very much. We will close this hear- 
ing. 

Mr. Trerrtrnaum. I thank you, SIr. 

(Whereupon, at 5.30 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned subject: 
to the call of the chairman.) 


SATURDAY, MAY 8, 1920. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to the call of the chairman, at 11 


o'clock a. m. in room 128, Senate Office Building, Senator Albert B. 
Fall (chairman) presiding. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLIAM GATES—Resumed. 


(See p. 305, printed record.) 


(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The CHarrman. Mr. Gates, it was really unnecessary to adminis- 
ter the oath to you, as you have been before the committee here be- 
fore. I desire to have you very briefly identify correspondence re- 
ferred to in your former hearing, first. 

Mr. Gares. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Before you left the stand in your former hearing 
you had referred to a further letter to Secretary of War Baker. 

Mr. Gares. A letter from him to myself and one to him. 

The Cuairman. Have you those letters with vou? 

Mr. Gares. The original of that letter I gave to Judge Kearful, 
and I do not find he has returned it to me, but I have a copy of it 
here. I coul® not identify it at that time, because Judge Kearful 
was not here and it was among his papers. It was a letter from 
Baker to me of August 10. 

The CHairmMan, Examine this paper. 

Mr. Gates. That is it. 

The Crairman. The document which has just been handed to you 
you say is the letter to which you referred ? 

Mr. Gares. That is the letter to which I refer. 

The Cuatmrman. Very well. Let that be a part of the testimony at 
this point. | 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, August 10, 1919, 


My Dear Mr. Gates: I have your letter of August 6. 

I have not seen David Lawrence and have not communicated with hinm. I 
have not talked with anybody else about you or any. of the information you 
have given me about Mexico beyond transmitting to the State Department for 
its information the letters you sent me descriptive of Mexico, as you saw it, 
and of its people, as you moved among them. 
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There is no mystery in either our correspondence or our conversations, You 
have traveled in Mexico; you came to me to tell me what yeu saw and what 
you thought about what you saw; I listened to you with interest because I knew 
of your opportunities for observation, and you wrote me further information. 
All of this was per fectly proper for you to tell me and for me to hear. I sug- 
gested your seeing the Sti ite Department and the War Department's Bureau 
of Military Intelligence if order that they might match up the facts you brought 
to their attention with what they learned froin other sources of information, 
This you did. . 

I have not the slightest objection to your producing your letters to me when- 
ever vou desire to produce them. I do not think they ought to be produced in 
the newspapers for the purpose of either getting you into a controversy with 
David Lawrence or appearing to raise a controversy between David Lawrence 
and me, since T have had no contact with him on the subject. 

Cordially, yours, 
NEWTON D. BAKER. 

Mr. WILLIAM GATES, 

2016 Mount Royal, Baltimore, Ma. 

Mr. Gares. I think it would be well, by your permission, to com- 

lete that correspondence. On November 30, in the Jenkins matter, 
Van another letter to Mr. Baker, which I think ought to go in my 
testimony to complete the Baker series. 

The Cuairrmax. Let me see that, please. [After reading letter.] 
Let us see if we can not get at this by question and answer, instead 
of putting this entire document in the record. 

You wrote Secretary Baker on November 30 in reference to the 
Jenkins matter? 

Mr. Gates. Yes, sir. 

The Cyairman. And the probability of an expedition into Mexico 
in connection with it? 

Mr. Gares. Yes, sir. 

The Cirarrwan. You inclosed certain documents in that letter of 
November 30? 

Mr. Gares. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrmax. Those documents were what? 

Mr. Gares. These were the papers which I referred to in my corre- 
spondence with Secretary Baker as the basis for the rehabilitation of 
Mexico, a had been consented to by the various friends of the 
United States among the revolutionists in Mexico, and finally there 
was an appeal to the President and the people of the United States 
signed by the different revolutionists and filed on September 10 at 
the White House. Those three documents were inclosed in the letter 
to Mr. Baker, which documents J have copies of here. 

The Crairman. We will be glad to have you file them with your 
evidence, not to be incor porated with the evidence at this point, but 
to be printed with it, as an appendix to your testimony. 

(The documents referred to were marked, respectively, “ Exhibit 
4” “Exhibit 5.” and “Exhibit 6,’ and are printed in full at the 
close of the testimony of this witness.) 

In this letter you state that there are in Mexico five main organized 
bodies in the field against the Carranza government: Those of 
Morelos, formerly under Zapata, now under Magana; those of the 
State government of Oaxaca, under Meixueiro; the forces under 
Diaz: Pelaez and Villa: and you state that you are in touch with all 
of them except Villa. directly ? 

Mr. Gares. That is correct. 
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The Cuatrman. And the documents which you have just filed are 
referred to in that letter in that connection? : 

Mr. Gares. Yes, sir. 

The Cuoamman. I think that will cover the letter proposition. 

Mr. Gates. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrman. Now, before proceeding with your testimony, 
unless you have something on that particular point you desire to say, 
_I desire to ask you a few questions. 

Mr. Gates. I think of nothing now, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gates, when did you first become interested in 
Mexican matters and the study of Mexico? 

Mr. Gares. That was over 20 years ago. 

The Cuatrman. What direction did your interest take, or in what 
direction did it lead you, what particular study? | 

Mr. Gares. The study of the language, and the hieroglyphics, and 
archeology, and early history of the Indian races. 

The Cuarrman. What particular Indian race? 

Mr. Gares. Especially those of the sonth, in Yucatan, Guatemala, 
and East Chiapas, known as the Maya people. 

The CuHairman. In connection with your efforts in Mexico, and 
your studies and research, have you ever received official recognition 
from any Mexican body or university or official institution engaged 
in such work? 

Mr. Gates. While I was in Mexico City, in the course of a trip from 
June, 1917, to May, 1918, the National Museum of Mexico, which 
corresponds to our own Smithsonian, the leading head body, as a 
recognition of my position in these studies, conferred upon me the 
title of Honorary Professor of the Museum, a title which is held by 
no other American and only by three Europeans. 

The CHarrman. Have you documentary evidence of the statement 
you have just made? 

Mr. Gates. It is this, that is just handed to me. 

The Cuarrman. That is the document you refer to? 

Mr. Gares. That is it. 

The Cuarrman. It is in Spanish, of course? 

Mr. Gates. Yes, sir. It was accompanied by an officio to me direct, 
giving the reasons for appointing me. 

The CuHairman. The document will be translated by the official 
translator of the committee, and the Enghsh translation placed in 
the record. | 

Mr. Gares. Very well. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


UNITED STATES OF MEXICO. 


Department of the University and Fine Arts. 

United States of Mexico, office of the director general of fine arts, section 1, 
No. 0345. 

The department of the university and fine arts, by direction of the citizen 
constitutional President of the United States of Mexico, has been pleased to 
appoint you an honorary professor of the National Museum of Archieology, 
History, and Ethnology, in consideration of the merits and other aptitudes that 


concur in you. 
I communicate it to you for your information and consequent purposes. 
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CONSTITUTION AND REFORMS, 
Mexico, January 24, 1918. 
The director of the National University, Jose N. Macias, to Dr. William Gates, 

National Museum of Archeology, History, and Ethnology, Mexico. No. 83. 

In communication No, 24, of date the Tth instant, I stated to the director gen- 
eral of fine arts what follows: 

“The regulations of this museum designate two classes of professors, honor- 
ary and regular, and it considers as honoraries the Mexicans or foreigners who 
most distinguish themselves in the matters which the establishment cultivates. 
and which the superior authorities appoint on nomination by this office. 

“Up to date only the distinguished Americanists the Duke of Loubat, Alfred 
P. Maudslay, and Edward Seler, French the first, English the seeond, and 
verman the third, have been appointed honorary professors. For some 
time this institution has not granted this distinction to any other person, 
and, as there is now in Mexico the great man of science and eminent Ameri- 
canist, Dr. William Gates, of North American nationality, who has not only 
made valuable studies in the archeology, ethnology, and anthropology of 
Mexico, but is preparing to undertake a tour of study through some regions 
of our country, a tour from which this museum expects a great benefit, 
and is morally attached to Dr. Gates, whose labors on the ruins of Yucatan 
are the most complete and remarkable, I take the liberty to propose to that 
honorable office of the director general of fine arts to be pleased to direct, 
in consideration of all these reasons and if it sees fit, that said gentleman 
be appointed an bonorary professor of the museum, by which Mexico will 
render homage to one of the most serious savants of America and at the same 
time this institute under my charge will be honored by counting Dr. Gates 
among its eminent professors, 

“In the expectation that you will be pleased to act favorably on my petition, 
in which the regular professors of this museum are in accord, I reiterate to 
you my assurances of distinguished consideration.” 

Which I have the honor to transeribe to you for your information and 
satisfaction, presenting to you my warmest congratulations for that appoint- 
ment which does so much honor to the institution under my charge and 
sending to you the original of said appointment issued in your favor. 

I reiterate to you the assurances of my distinguished consideration, 

Constitution and reforms, Mexico, January 23, 1918. 

The director, Luis Castillo Ledo, to Dr. William Gates, present. 


The Ciairmay. Now, Mr. Gates, in pursuing your study of 
archeology and ancient civilization, particularly in southern Mexico, 
have you investigated, translated, and arranged certain documents 
that came to your information from original sources, as near as 
possible ? 

Mr. Gares. I have. Do vou mean in regard to language or poli- 
ties? Twill answer ves to both. 

The Crratrman. I am speaking now of the ancient civilization of 
the Indian tribes. 

Mr. Gares. I have. 

The Cnairnman. To what extent have you collected original docu- 
ments and evidence concerning the Indian tribes of Mexico? 

Mr. Gares. Starting with the Mava race, which extended slightly 
over the border of Guatemala into Honduras, covered all of the terri- 
tory of Yucutan and part of Chiapas, and then going on through the 
Zapotecs and other races, practically constituting the territory of 
civilization in Mexico at the time of the conquest. I own myself 
about one-half of all the known existing manuscripts in the world, 
and I have photographed about 95 per cent of the manuscripts in 
other hbraries of the world which I do not own. 

The Cratrman. Mr. Gates. more recently and at the present time 
are you engaged in any work of that kind? 
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Mr. Gates. For the past eight months I have devoted myself ex- 
clusively, and expect to continue to do so, in preparing dictionaries, 
grammars, hieroglyphic codes, and so on for publication. 

The Cuarrman. With whom, if anyone, are you associated in such 
work? | 

Mr. Gares. Well, that practically would pame the various people 
interested in archeology in this country. 

The Cuairman. With reference to the details of the work, are you 
associated with or connected with any institution in the United 
States ¢ 

Mr. Gares. Perhaps I should give you a list of the institutions. I 
recently joined in the formation of the Mava Society. 

The CHatrman. Who are the officers of that society? 

Mr. Gares. The officers of that society are myself as president; 
Herbert J. Spendor, of the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York, as vice president; and S. K. Lathrop, secretary-treas- 
urer. The executive council consists of those officers and Messrs. 
Marshall Seville, of New York, and E. P. Wilkins, of Philadelphia, 
as its members. I can quote in two words the objects of the body. 
“To promote a knowledge and better understanding of all matters 
pertaining to the Indian races of Mexico and Central America, past 
and present, more particularly the Maya people.” The members are 
members of the Smithsonian Institute, the Bureau of Ethnology, 
University of Pennsylvania, American Institute of Archeology, Field 
Museum, and so on. 

The Cuarrman. Are you familiar with and have you had any- 
thing to do with the preparing of tribal maps of Mexico, or any 
portion of the so-called Republic of Mexico? 

Mr. Gares. In connection with a publication just issued, a very 
large work, I wrote a linguistic chapter on the subject and prepared 
a linguistic map of the Maya race in southern Mexico, using for that 
Bureau of Ethnology sources and Orozco y Berra and several others. 

The CuHatrman. In connection with your studies of the work of 
Orozco Berra, have vou examined a map prepared from these sources 
supposed to contain, as accurately as it is possible to set it forth, the 
boundaries of the different Indian tribes of all Mexico, as well as 
those of southern Mexico? 

Mr. Gates. I have. 

The Craimrman. Will you refer to Lumholtz’s Unknown Mexico 
and the map in connection with that book, and state from your knowl- 
edge and research whether that map prepared by Lumholtz upon 
the data of Orozco y Berra, and from the examination of ruins, is 
comparatively accurate, in your judgment? 

Mr. Gares. Another man might make some minor differences, but 
I don’t believe anybody could hit it much closer. I think that map 
is as closely correct, with some exceptions down in the south of 
Mexico. where I have myself confirmed some details, I think that 
map as a whole is as correct as you can probably get it. 

The Crairman, This map will be placed in the evidence and re- 
rinted at this point. 

(The map referred to faces this page.) 

The CHARMAN. You know something of the languages of the dif- 

ferent tribes of Mexico, and, of course, vou are familiar with the 
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research of the Smithsonian Institution along that line, or at least 
with the publications containing the research of their own agents 
and other parties’ agents! 

Mr. Gares. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know how many distinct languages, as 
differentiated from dialects, are in the various States of Mexico; 
how many distinct tribes of Indians occupied that country ? 

Mr. Gares. It is my habit never to give a specific detail on those 
questions without referring at the moment to my source, which is 
a habit that has grown ae me, so that I am not at the moment 
able to do more than say I imagine about 25 or 30. I do not want 
to make that as a scientific statement without actually looking up 
the record. 

The Cuatrman. I will ask you to refer to the original publication, 
which you will find in my office across the hall, and correct me if 
I am wrong in stating that Lumholtz and other authorities places 
the number at 50 distinct languages, and something like 500 dia- 
lects spoken in Mexico? 

Mr. Gares. I think I can cover that at the moment. The Maya 
race has at least eight separate divisions, mutually unintelligible, 
by which I understand the language is as different as French is. 
from S yanish, and about 25 or "30 dialects among the Maya races 
alone. Taking it that way, when I speak of 25 or 30, I am speak- 
ing of the Maya race alone. I am quite satisfied without further 
reference, to accept Lumholtz’s statement of 50 and 250—50 tribes 
who can not understand each other’s talk, and perhaps 250 dialects 
mutually unintelligible within their own race. 

The Cyammayn. The purpose of this line of examination is to 
give the American people some idea of the population of Mexico 
as it exists now. 

Mr. Gates. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Which I understand to be the grafting from the 
original Indian stock, with a dialect separate from the supposedly 
Spanish bred. 

Mr. Gates. There are 10,000,000 Indians, of which 2.000.000 only 
speak their own language, and at least 8,000,000, I understand, are 
pure bred. 

The Cramrman. You have referred to a trip which you made 
some years since to Mexico, when you were honored by being made 
a member of this Mexican archeological society. When did vou 
make that particular trip? When did vou leave for Mexico? 

Mr. Gates. From the middle of June, 1917, to Mav, 1918. 

The CHamrman. Where did you start for? What part of 
Mexico? 

Mr. Gates. I started from New Orleans. went to Yucatan, down 
about 800 miles on horseback through Yucatan. went to Vera Cruz, to 
the Citv of Mexico, back into the State of Vera Cruz, and up into 
the mountains to see revolutionary territory then under the control 
of Felix Diaz and to meet him, back to Mexico City, down south, 
up into Morelos. where I spent ‘several weeks with Zapata, then to 
Oaxaca, where I pe two weeks going to see the ruins of Mitla 
and Monte Alban. I did quite a little bit of visiting of ruins. It 

ras really an archeological trip. From there I went up into the 
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mountains of Oaxaca, where I spent several weeks with Meixuerio, 
rode overland down over the Oaxaca Mountains to the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, and out through Salina Cruz, going about 1,500 miles 
on horseback. 

The CHarrman. Was the sole object of that trip archeological 
research ? 

Mr. Gates. With a very definite idea in the back of my head that 
I would like to know what was going on in Mexico, and could not 
find out any other way. 

The Cratrman. Who financed that trip? 

Mr. Gares. I did. 

The Cuamman. Did you have any assistance from anyone else? 

Mr. Gares. None. 

The Cuatrman. Who accompanied you? 

Mr. Gares. Nobody. 

The CHAIRMAN. You made the trip on horseback or mule back? 

Mr. Gates. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. You had your Mexican or Indian moso traveling 
with you, did you not? 

Mr. Gares. At times entirely alone, at times with a moso. 

The Cuarrman. You have referred to and placed in the record 
correspondence between yourself and Secretary of War Baker, and 
you have written for the public press, concerning Mexico, the po- 
litical affairs of Mexico, ihe social and political “conditions in the 
Republic of Mexico. Have you been employed by anyone to do that 
writing? 

oe Gates. By nobody, nor was it suggested to me by anybody 
to do it. 

The Cuartrman. Do you mean to say that in all of your study, 
making this great collection which you have made, of ancient lit- 
erature, documents, eten and in your personal investigations, trips, 
tours in Mexico. coming in contact with the difterent f: actional leaders 
of Mexico, the Mexican and Indian people, that vou have financed 
yourself entirely ? 

Mr. Gares. Certainly. 

The Crrairman. Pardon a personal question. Are you a man of 
independent means? 

Mr. Gares. I am. I retired from business about 15 years ago 
and put money making out of my life entirely. 

The CHAIRM an. Then you are not a propagandist in the pay or 
employed in the interest of any faction in the United States or 
Mexico interested in Mexico? 

Mr. Gares. Neither actual nor possible. 

The CHarrman. Then, if you have been classed and referred to 
bv people in the United ‘States and in Mexico as the agent of Mexi- 
can bandits, you at least have not been in the financial pay of such 
bandits? 

Mr. Gates. Decidedly not, of those poor ragged peons down in 
Mexico. 

The Cuarrman. On that trip did you meet Felix Diaz? 

Mr. Gares. I did. 

The CHarrman. Felix Diaz was a nephew of former President 
Porfirio Diaz, was he not? 

Mr. Gares. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. What was he doing when you met him in Mexico! 

Mr. Gares. He attacked the town of Paso del Macho with his 
forces, trying to cut the railroad there, just as I was passing in to 
Paso del Macho. i 

The Cuairman. In what State? : 

Mr. Garters. In the State of Vera Cruz, just east of the mountain 
range. 

The Cuyatrman. Do you mean he was a revolutionist against the 
Carranza Government ? 

Mr. Gates. Yes, sir. 

The CuHairman. Have you knowledge from information and 
sources which you consider reliable as to what has been the occupa- 
tion of Felix Diaz from that time until this time? 

Mr. Gares. I think he has continued in the same territory and in - 
the same occupation. 

The Cyairnman. You spoke of Zapata. Did you meet Emiliano 
Zapata at that time? 

Mr. Gares. Yes, sir; I spent several days with him, and several 
weeks with his company. 

The Cuairman. In what State? 

Mr. Gares. Morelos. 

The Cramman. How far from the city of Mexico? 

Mr. Gares. We were under the southern shadow of Popocatepetl, 
the mountain, but in the middle of Morelos, perhaps 50 miles. 

The Cuairman, From the city of Mexico? 

Mr. Gates. On a direct line. 

The CuatmrmMan. Did you see the followers of Zapata? 

Mr. Gares. I did: lived with them. 

The Cuatrman. Do you speak the Spanish language? 

Mr. Gares. I do. 

The Cuairman. Did you find these people speaking the Spanish 
language? Were you able to converse with them? 

Mr. Gares. Easily. 

The Cnairman. Most of the followers of Zapata speak other lan- 
guages than Spanish, do they not? 

Mr. Gates. I imagine most of them speak Aztec also, but heard 
no Aztec. 

The Cnuairnman. Did you have conversations with Zapata and his 
leaders and his men as to their objects, what they were doing? 

Mr. Gares. Quite a number of them. 

The Crairnman. What were they doing? Were they supporting 
the Carranza Government ? 

Mr. Gares. Opposing the Carranza Government. 

The Crraimanx. What were they seeking to do? 

Mr. Gares. Land for the people of Morelos, for the common peo- 
ple of Morelos, and nothing else. 

The Cunairmax. Do vou know what has become of Zapata? 

Mr. Gares. Ie was betraved under a flag of truce and assassinated 
by Col. Guajardo, who was commended by Gen. Pablo Gonzalez for 
the act. 

The Cnamman. Pablo Gonzalez admitted in the public press that 
he had sent Guajardo out for that purpose. 

Mr. Gatrrs. He did. 

The Croatmman, Under orders of the first chief, Carranza ? 
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Mr. Gates. I have a detailed report which was made by one of 
Zapata’s subordinate followers to Narnain regard to what hap- 
F That report has not been printed, but it was sent to me pri- 
vately. 

The CHarrmMan. Since Zapata’s death, do you know whether his 
followers have attempted to maintain themselves in arms and op- 
posed to the Carranza Government ? 

Mr. Gates. I do know actually that they have. 

The CuHatrman. You spoke of Meixuero in Oaxaca. Who is 
Meixuero ? 

Mr. Gares. Meixuero is a man of culture, whose father was a 
governor of the State before him. He was himself elected governor, 
but resigned in order to do better work, and has been the leader of 
the State forces of Oaxaca, from the time when in 1915 the Carranza 
general invaded Oaxaca. Meixuero is a cultured man, nearly a full 
are Indian. 

The Cuairman. The majority of the inhabitants of the State of 
Oaxaca are of what blood? 

Mr. Garters. The Zapotec and Miztec races, which are as close as 
Spanish and Portuguese, two dialects and one language. They oc- 
cupy practically the whole of the State of Oaxaca. 

‘he CuarrmMan. Do you know of what blood the Liberator Benita 
Juarez was? 

Mr. Gatrs. Pure bred Zapotec. 

The CuHatrman. Do you know, from your investigation and re- 
search, of what Indian stock Porfirio Diaz was? 

Mr. Gates. About one-eighth Miztec—another branch of the Zapo- 
tec. 

The Cuarrmaan. Do you know of what blood Vittorio Morelos 
was—the man who gave the first constitutional government to 
Mexico? 

Mr. Gates. No; I don’t remember. I am not able to recall that 
at the present time. 

If it interests you, Senator, in passing. I have the original proc- 
lamation issued i the Carranza representative in Oaxaca in 1914, 
that the State government, congress, and all, should cease its func- 
tion—including the judiciary. 

The Cuatrman. That was the State government of Oaxaca? | 

Mr. Gates. That was the State government of Oaxaca, and in the 
interest of the revolution, the Carrancistas had taken possession of 
the State. The result was the secession. 

The Cuatrman. Who was that signed by? 

Mr. Gates. Miguroa. That is his original proclamation on enter- 
ing the State, and that resulted in Meixuero and Zapata declaring 
the State sovereignty reassumed which had prevailed in Mexico, 
and that is the original proclamation of the reassumption of that 
sovereignty. That is the original document of the reassumption of 
the State sovereignty of Oaxaca, which had prevailed in Mexico, 
and it is dated the 3d of June, 1915. It has been signed by Meixueiro 
and his officers, and that has continued from that day to this, ad- 
ministering the interior of the State under the State officials. 

The CuarrMan. The State government—the legal constitutional 
State government of Oaxaca—has never admitted or submitted to 
the Carranza Government? 
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Mr. Gates. No, sir. Temporarily, prior to that, they had given 
adherence to Carranza in the early days, in his entry in 1914, but 
following that invasion of the State’s rights, they repudiated him. 

The Cuairman, That invasion took place in 1915, did it not? 

Mr. Gares. In 1914; November, 1914—when Carranza was in 
= Vera Cruz. 

The Cuarrman. The declaration you speak of—signed by the State 
officials and Meixueiro 

Mr. Gates. Was in June, 1915. 

. The Cratrman. Did you ascertain from Meixueiro and his asso- 
clates what their purposes were, why they opposed the Carranza 
régime or government? 

Ir. Gates. Because of its illegitimacy, because of its anti-Ameri- 
canism which they regarded as fatuous and not the proper policy 
for Mexico, and because of its aggression upon the homes and prop- 
erty of the people of Oaxaca. 

he CHarrman. Now, you referred in one of these communications 
to Secretary Baker to one Pelaez. Who is Pelaez? 

Mr. Gates. I do not know whether Pelaez is an Indian or not. 
I imagine he has Indian blood. 

The Crrairman. Where is he operating and what is he doing; what 
has he been doing? 

Mr. Garrs. Up in the oil region, behind the coast, where, since 
about 1916, he was moved to protect his neighbors from violation of 
their homes and their women by the Carranza soldiers, and that led 
to the development of a protective body which protected the oil 
wells from Carranza soldiers and German and radical bolshevists’ 
efforts to impede the oil supply at the time when we needed oil. 

The CuarrmMan. These documents which you inclosed to Secretary 
Baker, containing a statement of objects by Felix Diaz, the Zapatas, 
the Oaxacans, Meixueiro. Pelaez, set forth their opposition to the 
Carranza government? 

Mr. Gates. Yes, sir. 

The Crrarrman. About how many men did you understand were 
followers of Zapata? I mean men able to bear arms. 

Mr. Gares. It is a difficult question to answer, because the whole 
organization was that of a yeomanry which tilled their fields without 
pay and took their guns when it was necessary. Practically, the 
various leaders lived with a small immediate body of 50, 25, or, 
possibly, 100 men. I do not think I ever saw 100 at once, either with 
Meixueiro, Zapata, or Felix Diaz. And from my travels through 
the country, my talks with the common people as I went, I am satis- 
fied that either of them could have amassed, if necessary, several 
thousand men. 

i a CnarMax. You did not meet Pancho Villa or Francisco 
“illa ? 

Mr. Gares. No, sir; I did not. 

The Crrarman. Did you learn anything of his objects, and as to 
the number of men he had. and as to whether he lived about as the 
other leaders whom vou visited? 

Mr. Gatrs. I understood him to be very much in sympathy and 
pursuing the same line. I would imagine that. with the differences 
between the north and the south, their cases were parallel, and that 
he was in agreement with the sonth. I knew that from the fact that 
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Zapata spoke of communications passing between him and Villa, 
and even wrote to Villa and told him that if I ever came Villa’s 
way I was a-friend of the common people of Mexico. 

T he CHAIRMAN. As a matter of fact, after the revolution of 
Huerta, and during that revolution, when the conventional govern- 
ment of Mexico was formed, which resulted in the election or selec- 
tion by that convention of Eulalio Gueterrez as the President of 
Mexico, Mexico City was occupied by the joint forces of Zapata and 
Pancho Villa, was it not? 

Mr. Garters. Yes, sir. 

The Cnairman. That was prior to the recognition of Carranza 
by this Government, and they occupied the city until that time?. 

Mr. Gares. That was the middle of 1914, June, 1914, I think. 

The Crairman. So that the forces of Pancho Villa and Zapata 
were cooperating at that time? 

Mr. Gates, They were. 

The Cuatrman. Were you in Mexico during an election of any 
kind? 

Mr. Gares. I was in Yucatan on the day of election. 

The Cuairman. What was that election? Was it a general 
election ? 

Mr. Gares. That election was for the governor of the State and 
the legislature. In fact, I have a ballot here somewhere among these 
papers. It was a public election, around a table put up in different 
places publicly, in which the government had appointed the 
inspectors of the election for both parties. 

The Cuatrman. Were there two parties? 

Mr. Gates. Oh, yes: there were two candidates. There was Castro, 
who was the Alvarado bolshevist candidate, and a man opposing 
him. The board which the government appointed as inspectors 
represented both candidates. The Indians then came up, and the 
most of them not being able to read or write, stood in an open body 
in the middle of the street and would say, “I want to vote for so and 
so,” and his name was written down, a ballot was cast, and so Castro 
was elected, with the provision that 1f you did not vote that year 
you could not vote the next year, and then the government keeps 
the records of the voting last year, so that it becomes quite 
complicated. 

The Crratmrman. You say these were general elections. Did you 
ever have your attention called to a proclamation concerning the elec- 
tion and qualifications of voters, ete. ? 

Mr. Gares. I have. in the first place, in the official Government re- 
port of the election for the constitutional convention, which was to 
adopt this famous constitution of 1917, the original terms upon which 
people could vote. I can abbreviate them with a word. Nobody who 
has served under any tormer government, nobody who has carried 
arms under any former government, could vote. Nobody could vote 
who was not a Mexican citizen, or who had not been actively prac- 
tically helping Carranza. That was the constitutional convention. 
In the town of Paso del Macho, where I was waiting to go out to see 
Felix Diaz. I think there were verv few of the people in the town who 
voted. At this time the State of Vera Cruz had been supposed to be 
taken out of the preconstitutional dictatorship, and had become an 
ordinary constitutional unit in election. 
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The Crairman. When you say the preconstitutional dictatorship, 
do you mean the Carranza Government? 


Mr. Gates. That period of the Carranza Government in which he 


declared a preconstitutional period, in which decrees and military 
government was the method. 


The Caairman. That paper which you hold in your hand, printed 
in Spanish, is the original proclamation of that constitutional elec- 
tion, is it? 

Mr. Gates. A constitutional election after the State had become a 
constitutional State. 


The CHairmMan. The first constitutional election ? 


Mr. Gates. I do not know whether it was the first or not. It was 
for the governor of the State. 


The Cuairman. Who is that signed by? 
Mr. Gates. Candido Aguilar, the son-in-law of Carranza, at that 
time governor of Vera Cruz, and afterwards foreign minister: 


The Cuarrman. How did he happen to be governor of Vera Cruz? 
Had he been elected governor of Vera Cruz? 


Mr. Gares. He was first appointed and I imagine, I can not answer 
definitely, I think it most probable that he had had some sort of an 
election, probably the sort of an election that Castro had in Yucatan 
following his appointment. At all events, he was called the precon- 


stitutional governor. I suppose afterwards there was an election; I 
don't know. 


The Cramaan. That document is in Spanish. Can you read it 
in English? 
Mr. Gates (reading) : 


Candido Aguilar, constitutional governor of the free and sovereign State of 

Veracruz-Llave, to the inhabitants thereof, know ye: 

That the honorable legislature of the same has been pleased to address to me 
the following decree: 

Number 20, Lhe honorable legislature of the free and sovereign State of 
Veracruz-Llave, in the name of the people, decrees: 

Only article, An addition is made to the electoral law on the free munici- 
pality of date of November 14. 7917, with the following transitory article: 

Arr. 6. The election of municipal functionaries, in one or more of the per- 
sons herein mentioned, shall be void: 

I. Those who by any means undertook the overthrow of the lawful Govern- 
ment of the Republic, emanated from the elections of 1911. 

II. Those who carried out the barrack uprising (cuartelazo) in 1913, or in 
any manner contributed to its realization, ' 

ILII The functionaries, authorities, and publie employees emanated from the 
usurping Government: and those who, having emanated from the lawful Gov- 
ernment sanctioned and collaborated. in an effective manner, in sustaining the 
usurper. 

IV. Those who have figured actively in any of the factions opposing the con- 
stitutionalist Govertunent, or who continue to be hostile to the present Govern- 
ment of the Republie; and 

V. Those who economically, through the press or in any other manner duly 
verified aided or have stated their adhesion or sympathy with the usurping 
Government or factions hostile to the present government. 

Given in the honorable city of Cordoba December 5, 1917. 

Custavo BeLLo, Deputu President. 

C, Murnnirra, Deputy Secretary. 

Therefore I order it printed, ete. 

Constitution and Reforms, December 6, 1917. 

C. AGUILAR. 

Licentiate Josk M. MENA, 
Secretary of State. 
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The effect of which is that anybody opposed to Carranza can not be 
elected as constable. 

The Cuamman. In this connection I have a translation of a procla- 
mation issued by Castro, the governor of Yucatan, which I desire to 
have incorporated in the record following the proclamation of 
Aguilar just read by the witness. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


[Office of the secretary general of the preconstitutional government of the State of 
Nor Oaxaca de Juarez. Department of the treasury, fiscal section. Circular 
iO 


With the approval of the citizen governor and military commander of the 
State, the public in general is informed that, beginning on this date, private 
individuals, and especially lawyers, are prohibited from coming to discuss with 
this government the administrative affairs of the common councils, with the 
Warning that infraction of the present provision will be punished with a fine 
of from $5.00 five pesos to $500.00 five hundred pesos, in the discretion of this 
government. Municipal presidents are likewise warned to abstain from going 
to said persons to consult them on their affairs, which they must do directly 
with this government, likewise with the warning that in their case the infrac- 
tion will be punished as it deserves. 


CONSTITUTION AND REFORMS. 


OAXACA DE JUAREZ, December 23, 1916. 


The chief clerk in charge of the department, I. Olive. 

Electoral law of August 1, 1916, Oaxaca. 

Transitories : 

Arr. 1. For this occasion the following can not be elected: 

I. Those who have fought the present government with arms. 

IT. Those who have held public offices in hostile factions, and 

ITI. Those hostile to constitutionalism. 

riven in the palace, ete. 

The governor and military commander of the State, general of division, 


J. A. CASTRO. 


The Cuairman. That election referred to in the proclamation of 
Aguilar was for delegates to the constitutional convention which 
framed the constitution of 1917 and its famous article 27? 

Mr. Gares. Yes, sir. I would like to say that the reports of the 
Carranza oflicials to that convention noted the complete apathy of 
the people in that election. It says the election went on “as if we 
were still under the Porfirian terror, and although there were over 
70,000 inhabitants in that State in some districts not 20 people 
voted.” It then says that— 

The result is that notwithstanding the purely political antecedents of the 
people chosen for the constitutional convention which adopted the constitution 


of 1917, by the paucity of their understanding and their intellectual weakness 
they afferded no good in the august chamber of the Government. 


That is the statement in the Carranza official report made to the 
convention and which Carranza preserted to the people in 1917. 

The CHairman. In your study of the conditions on the ground 
did you have your attention called to the purposes of the leaders of 
the Carranza government, as set forth in any public way, with refer- 
ence to the so-called labor organizations in Mexico? 

Mr. Garters. I not only saw that practiced in the place where it 
had its greatest “vogue” and its greatest expansion, in Yucatan, but 
I also traced it historically through the newspapers over the whole 
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period of Zapata’s and Villa’s occupation in the early days, includ- 
ing the delegates to the constitutional convention. 

The Ciamman. Did you ever hear of an organization in Mexico 
corresponding in any degree to what is known as the I. W. W. or- 
ganization in the United States? 

Mr. Gares. The I. W. W. organization in the United States had 
its branches, or if not its branches, it was organized in Mexico as the 
“Casa del Obrero Mundial.” That is a liberal translation of “ In- 
dustrial Workers of the World.” 

The Cirainman. Did you secure any information as to the coopera- 
tion of the Government, or Government officials, with reference to 
that organization known as the Casa del Obrero Mundial ¢ 

Mr. Gates. I have two documents which I shall link together 
very briefly. When Carranza entered Mexico City in 1914 he was 
offered by Villa and Obregon the provisional presidency, provided 
he would call an election at once for a congress and introduce the 
governmental reforms needed. Carranza refused. Villa and Zapata 
were too strong for him, and he left the city in the summer, and 
about November was in Vera Cruz. Salvador Alvarado had been 
commandant militar in Mexico City. 

The Cyairman. The American forces waited in Vera Cruz until 
Carranza arrived there? | 

Mr. Gares. The American forces waited at Vera Cruz until Car- 
ranza arrived there. 

The CusirmaN. And turned it over to him? 

Mr. Gares. Yes, sir. I think it was November 23. Salvador 
Alvarado is the center of the entire Bolshevist question. He is the 
man who expected to make a Bolshevistic state of Mexico, after 
Yucatan. 

The Cuarrman. The whole Republic? 

Mr. Gates. The whole Republic. After Carranza reached Vera 
Cruz and issued that decree, dated December 12, making himself 
dictator, as you know, on the 6th of January, 1915, there was drawn 
up in Vera Cruz a document entitled: “ Revolutionary confederation. 
Defense and realization of individual autonomy and of the rights 
of the collectivity. Within the constitution social reforms will be 
realized, which will emancipate the people.” I will introduce the 
whole of it, which appeared in the official Alvarado publication, 
The Voice of the Revolution, and I will refer specifically to sec- 
tion 4. 

To collaborate with citizens in the annihilation of the clerical, bourgeois, and 
military reaction, propagating and diffusing in the country and abroad the 
principles of the revolution. 

In short, an anticapitalist organization. That was signed for the 
central organization committee by— 

Gen. Alvaro Obregon, Engineer M. Rolland, Gen. Salvador Alvarado, Gustavo 
Espinosa Mireles, Gen. Maclovio Herrera, Rafael Nieto, Engineer Alberto Pani, 
Gon. Gabriel Gavira, Jesus Urueta, Dr. Atl. Luis Cabrera, Gen. Manuel M. 
Dieguez. 

About the same time a plan was arranged by which Alvarado was 
to have the State of Yucatan to begin with the capitalists over there. 
Ile went on south, was appointed governor of the southeast, and 
proceeded to invade Yucatan, which had declared for Carranza, who 
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had freed the slaves under a decree abolishing wage peonage. The 
governor of Yucatan was a native Yucatecan, who first had allied 
himself with Carranza, after Carranza had left Mexico City in the 
hands of Villa and Zapata, and the whole State was in accord with 
Carranza when Alvarado proceeded to invade it as a part of this 
Bolshevist plan then developing. 

I have one document here which I should like to read one line from. 
On his entry in March 2, 1915, before he came into Tenabo, Alvarado 
issued a proclamation, of which this is the original, to the people, in 
which he said: 


Blood will run in torrents, families will weep in helplessness over the loss of 
the father. the husband, or brother. Owners will see their plantations disap- 
pear in many cases, which, being the theater of battles, those engaged in the 
struggle will burn. Ruin and desolation will invade the country and cities and 
more will die of want than in the contest. And all these horrors, for ambitious 
wretches to flee with the booty, the proceeds of their robberies, and exemplary 
punishment to fall on the deluded for their crimes, 

Do not doubt it. Yucatan can not resist the valor of numerous veteran troops. 


The Cuatrman. That will be translated and incorporated in the 
record. 
(The document referred to is as follows :) 


PROTEST AND PROMPTING—GEN. ALVARADO ADDRESSES THE PEOPLE OF YUCATAN 
FROM TENABO IN MARCH, 1915, WHEN BEGINNING A VIGOROUS CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
THE REACTION OF ARGU MEDO. 


With profound indignation I have just learned that the traitor Abel Ortiz 
Argumedo has committed the infamy of spreading, among the constitutionalist 
forces now in Yucatan, the atrocious calumny that I am a rebel against our 
First Chief Venustiano Carranza and that I have ordered Gen. Ramon Sosa and 
the officers of the staff of Gen. Garcilazo shot. keeping the latter in prison. 
I protest with all my energy against such criminal falsehoods, 

That these forces may not be deceived, and to avoid the great disgrace of 

raliant soldiers consecrated to the same constitutionalist cause fighting against 
each other in the campaign I am conducting against the real rebels and traitors, 
Ortiz, Argumedo and accomplices, I hasten to say to them, on my honor as a 
soldier, which I esteem more than my life, that it is all a criminal tissue of 
monstrous and brutal lies; that Gen, Garcilazo and his staff, treated with every 
consideration on my part and by Col. Joaquin Mucel, the worthy governor and 
military Commander of Campeche, is in Vera Cruz with our first chief, together 
With his officers, and, finally, Gen. Ramon Sosa, at the head of his valiant sol- 
diers, is operating under my immediate orders in this campaign, and very soon 
you may see him on the firing line. 

Col, Jose Jimenez, Maj. Abraham Rodriguez. and other field and line officers, 
as well as all of Yourselves who respectively belong to the constitutionalist 
forces under command of Gens. Garcilazo and Sosa, must Know my antecedents 
and my doings as a patriot and as a soldier in defense of the people; you must 
know that recently. after I had taken part in the bloody eapture of Puebla, 
rescuing that city from the hands of the Zapatistas and Villistas, the citizen 
first chief intrusted to me the connnand of the army corps of the southeast, 
to which you belong, and with these forces, which have given such proof of 
their valor and patriotism, I come to fight for our boly constitutionalist cause 
here in Yucatan, to annihilate, if it should be necessary, this siall group of 
traitors who have rebelled against our cause and ayainst our esteemed and 
ata first chief. Venustiano Carranza. And ae say small group of ambitious 

rattickers of public palees because I am convinced that the real people of 
at atan, Composed in an immense niagority of laborious citizens, honest work- 
ers, nnd farm laborers, must be with us and identified with the revolution and 
our first chief, who, among other transcendental reforms, is restoring lands 
to the poor, establishing justice, and breaking the chains of slavery. 

Let the laborious and worthy people of Yucatan think these wretches are 
driving the heedless to die needlessly. Let them think that, when the struggle 
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begins, laborers will be without work, homes without bread. farms without 
laborers. Blood will run in torrents, families will weep in helplessness over 
the loss of the father, the husband, or brother. Owners will see their planta- 
tions disappear in many cases, which, being the theater of battles, those 
engaged in the struggle will burn. Ruin and desolation will invade the country 
and cities and more will die of want than in the contest. And all these horrors, 
for ambitious wretches to flee with the booty, the proceeds of their robberies, 
and exeniplary punishinent to fall on the dehiled for their crimes. 

Do not doubt it. Yucatan car not resist the valor of numerous veteran 
troops. Even though it might do so in the first encounters, the head of the revo- 
lution would send more and more, and Yucatan, without revenues, would ex- 
haust her resources in sustaining forces and would sucewub without remedy. 

Don’t wait for us to weep late and in vain over such calamities. Get away 
from the evil and perverse instigators who are pushing you into an abyss. 
Come to my side, I urge vou in the name of constitutionalism. Let us avoid 
the eatastrophe and together work for the fatherland and for the State. 

And you, soldiers of the fatherland, don’t allow yourselves to be dragged 
along by deception and intrigue. 

Your place of honor and combat is here under my orders. Come, work in 
the presence of our glorious banners. I await vou with open arms to make 
our blessed constitutionalist cause triumph once more by carrying this revolu- 
tion to its termination, the savior of the Mexican people. 

Generat headquarters at Tenabo, March 2, 1915. 

SALVADOR ALVARADO, 
Commander in Chief of the Army Corps of the Southeast, 
Governor and Military Commander of Yueatan, 


Mr. Gares. As an immediate consequence of the revolutionary con- 
federation agreement signed by the 12 whose names I have read, the 
Voice of the Revolution, on the 15th of July, 1915, printed the fol- 
lowing: 


The constitutionalist revolution and the House of the Workers of the World 
enter info a compact. 


Faithful to its purpose, the revolution will improve the condition of the 
laborers. 


Then follows the celebrated agreement between the constitutional- 
ist revolution and the I. W. W. “between Rafacl Quintero, secretary 
of the interior for the first chief, and a representative committee of 
the workmen of the I. W. W. for the whole of Mexico. Among other 
things, it provides this: 

The workers of the House of the Workers of the World shall make active 
propaganda to win the sympathy of all the workers in the Republic and of 
the Workers of the World for the constitutionalist revolution by demonstrat- 
ing to all Mexican laborers the advantages of joining the revolution, since the 
latter will make effective for the laboring classes the improvements the latter 
seek through their groups. 

It also provides in another paragraph: 


The workers who take up arms in the constitutionalist army and the work- 
women who give their services for attention to and treatment of the wounded 
or other simihur services shall have but one denomination, whether they be 
organized in companies, battalions, regiments, brigades, or divisions. All shall 
be designated as “ reds.” 

The Cuamman. That article will be translated and the translation 
printed in the record. 


(The document referred to is as follows:) 
{From La Voz de la Revolucion, Merida de Yucatan, July 15, 1916.] 


The constitutionalist revolution and the House of the Worker of the World 
enter into a compact. 


Faithful to its purposes, the revolution will improve the condition of the 
laborers, 


—_— e m c - 
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To our editorial table has come the compuet entered into between the con- 
stitutionalist revolution and the House of the Worker of the World. composed 
of the numerous groups of labor syndicates in the Republic, and we publish it to 
show that the labor element is allied to the revolutionary cause which is headed 
by the First Chief Venustiano Carranza. 


COMPACT ENTERED INTO BETWEEN THE CONSTITUTION ALIST REVOLUTION AND THE 
HOUSE OF THE WORKER OF THE WORLD. 


In view of the fact that the workers of the House of the Worker of the World 
adhere to the constitutionalist government headed by Citizen Venustiano Car- 
ranza, it has been agreed to put on record the relations of said government with 
the workers, and those of the latter with the former, in order to determine the 
form in which they are to give their collaboration with the constitutional cause, 
the following sign the present document for the purpose: For the House of the 
Worker of the World: Citizen Rafael Quintero, Carlos M. Rineon, Rosendo 
Salazar, Juan Tudo, and Celestino Gasca, appointed as a committee to the 
first chief of the constitutionalist army, in charge of the executive power, for 
the revolutionary committee of the City of Mexico, which, in its turn, repre- 
sents the House of the Worker of the World, and by Licentiate Rafael Zubaran, 
secretary of the government of said tirst chief. 

First. The constitutionalist government reiterates its resolution, stated in 
the decree of December 4 of the year last passed, to improve, by appropriate 
laws, the condition of laborers, issuing during the struggle all the laws that 
may be necessary to carry out that resolution. 

Second. Phe workers of the House of the Workers of the World, for the pur- 
pose of hastening the triumph of the constitutionalist revolution and intensifying 
as far as possible the unnecessary -shedding of blood, put on record the reso- 
lution they have taken to collaborate in an effective and practical manner 
for the triumph of the revolution and to take up arms either to garrison towns 
that are jn the possession of the constitutionalist government or to fight the 
reaction, 

Third. To carry out the provisions contained in the two preceding clauses, 
the constitutionalist government will, with the solicitude it has heretofore 
employed, attend to the just claims of the workers in the conflicts that may 
arise between them and their emplovers as a consequence of work. 

Fourth. In towns oceupied by the constitutionalist army, and that the latter 
may be unhampered in meeting the needs of the campaign, the workers shall 
be organized in accord with the military commander in each place for the 
protection of the Same and the preservation of order, 

In ease of the evacuation of towns, the constitutionalist government, through 
the respective military commander, shall notify the workers of his decision 
and furnish them every kind of facilities to reconcentrate in places occupied 
by constitutionalist forces. 

The constitutionalist government, in cases of reconcentration, shall give 
aid to the workers, either as remuneration for the work they do or as fraternal 
assistanee, until work is furnished them to enable them to meet the main 
needs of subsistence. 

Fifth. The workers of the House of the Workers of the World shall make lists 
in each one of the towns where they are organized, and at once in the City of 
Mexico, including the names of all their companions who solemnly offer to 
comply with the provisigns of clause second. The lists shall be sent as soon 
as they are completed to the first chief of the constitutionalist army, that he 
may be informed of the number of workers who are disposed to take up arms. 

Sixth. The workers of the House of the Workers of the World shall make 
active propaganda to win the sympathy of all the workers in the Republic and 
of the Workers of the World for the constifutionalist revolution by demon- 
strating to all Mexiean laborers the advantages of joining the revolution, 
since the latter will make effective for the laboring classes the improvements 
the latter seek through their groups. 

Seventh. The workers shall establish revolutionary centers or committees 
in all the places they judge convenient to do so. The committees, besides the 
propaganda work, shall supervise the organization of labor groups and their 
collaboration in favor of the constitutionalist cause, 

Eighth. The constitutionalist government shall, in case it be necessary, 
establish colonies of workers in zones which it has dominated to serve as a 
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refuge for the families of the workers who have declared their adhesion to 
the constitutionalist cause, 

Ninth. Phe workers who take up arms in the constitutionalist army and the 
workwomen who give their services for attention to and treatment of the 
wounded, or other similar services, shall have but one denomination whether 
they be organized in companies, battalions, regiments, brigades, or divisions. 
All shall be designated as “reds.” 4 

Constitution and reforms. 

Greeting and social revolution. 

Honorable Veracruz, February 17, 1915. 

Nimed: Rafael Zubaran Capmany, Rafael Quintaro, Carlos M. Rincon, 
Rosendo Salazar, Juna Tudo, Salvador Gonzalo Garcia, Rodolfo Aguirre, 
Roberto Valdes, Celestino Gasca. 

Mr. Gares. Alvarado was soon joined by a man named Haber- 
mann, a German who left this country about that time to escape 
the draft, and who became in a large way the brains behind an 
agitator named Felipe Carrillo, and proceeded to organize leagues 
of resistance all over the State of Yucatan, whose name explains 
their purpose. Some time later, when Alvarado and Pablo Gon- 
zales began to jockey for the presidency, Pablo Gonzales sent a man 
over there that took 3,000 rifles from these leagues of resistance. 
Felipe Carrillo became a member of the legislature, and was ap- 
pointed temporary governor of Yucatan, in the absence of the 
elected governor. I have here, simply for verification, a printed 
document issued by him as such governor. Ie was also president of 
the league of resistance, and I have a document signed by him in 
facsimile as president of the league of resistance. 

At the election in Yucatan a liberal candidate appeared and Felipe 
Carrillo went to a store and bought a gross of knives, and attempted 
to invade the precinct against the law, and when the liberal candi- 
date objected they carved him up, and then arrested him for being 
carved up. 

That same Felipe Carrillo, while a member of the legislature, 
made a speech, of which I have a copy that I will hand to the 
stenographer, stating that “the haciendados have bought the courts. 
Let them remember the Indian uprising of 1847. If they attempt 
to stop us we will cut the throat of every white man who was left 
alive in 1847.” ‘That is the same Felipe Carrillo who was the right- 
hand man of Alvarado in this whole matter, the chief propagandist 
of the acting governor of Yucatan. 

The CyHairman. Has this same Felipe Carrillo visited the United 
States? 

Mr. Gares. In the early part of this year he visited this country, 
traveling from California to New York, whence he sailed for 
Yucatan a few days before the May day troubles of last spring. 
On this entire trip he w: as in conference with one radical leader 
after another, making various speeches. While in Chicago he re- 
ceived from the secretary of the Socialist Party. located there, 
an autographed ‘letter addressed to “ Comrade” Gen. Alvaro 
Obregon, asking his views as to an appropriate time to start com- 
bined and joint “action on the part of the Socialists of Mexico, Cuba, 
and the United States and Canada. This letter he took with him 
for delivery. He spent some time with Morris Flilquit, at Saranac 
Lake, arriving at New York, he made several addresses in Newark, 
Upper New York, cte., just before the above May-day events, and 
his own sailing. 
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He visited the so-called party of soviet “ambassador” L. A. C. 
Martens, and delivered to him a letter officially addressed to Martens, 
by the socialists of Yucatan, stating among other things that “ we 
have here a government greatly like yours of Russia” and looking 
toward cooperation. ‘This letter Martens answered in the same 
spirit. 

I have had all the above letters in my own hands, and have read 
them. They or their copies could be found in the proper hands in 
this country. They came to my eyes by a fortunate chance, quite 
casually, on April 30 last. 

The CHatrman. April 30, 1919? 

Mr. Gares. Yes, sir. Felipe Carrillo also made a large collection 
of the most radical printed matter. One thing I particularly remem- 
ber was a brutal cartoon of Samuel Gompers driving a knife into the 
back of “ Labor.” When Carrillo was about to sail, he was officially 
vouched for by the Mexican consul general in New York, as being 
in this country by the authority and approval of the Carranza Gov- 
ernment. 

The Coatrman. That was Denegri? 

Mr. Gares. Yes, sir. Mr. Lamb told me of those letters. The 
man who saw these letters was an employee of the customshouse, 
named Manley, who made the note which attracted my attention to 
it, and at my suggestion Mr. sent over the Ward Line pier, 
where these letters were to be sent from, and the suit cases were 
brought back and I saw all of that original correspondence, includ- 
ing Marten’s signature. I saw the signature of Obregon. 

The CHairmaNn. You saw the letter to Obregon? 

Mr. Garrs. Yes; I saw the letter to Obregon, and I should like to 
connect that in this way. Mexico had inaugurated a military 
régime, Carranza keeping the political balance. Something over a 
year ago Alvarado began to jockey against Pablo Gonzale for the 
presidency. Then began the fight in Yucatan. Throughout the 
whole Carranza administration Obregon had been rather outside the 
breastworks. I have the connection of Obregon with the bolshevist 
movement, and this convention in 1915, and the fact that Felipe 
Carrillo, Alvarado’s agent, was taking back a letter addressed to 
Obregon. 

The Cratrman. Do you know from the public press or otherwise 
whehe Salvador Alvarado has been in the city of Washington re- 
cently ? 

Mr. Gates. I am told he has been. 

The Cuairman. Do you know what he claims to be his mission 
here? 

Mr. Garters. I am told he claimed to represent Obregon. I am 
satisfied it is a straw horse of his own ambition along these social- 
istic lines. I think he is trying to make use of Obregon. I have 
heard his connections are not so directly with Obregon as they are 
with P. Elias Calles. I think that is it. | 

The CrHairman. P. Elias Cales, who is now one of the supposed 
leaders of what is known as the Sonora movement? 

Mr. Garrs. Yes, sir: which is also headed by Dela Bacca, who is 
an Alvarado commander. 
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The Crairman. Have you read the declaration of purposes or 
principles issued by Calles and others on April 5 of this year, in 
which they declare for the constitution of 1917? 

Mr. Gares. I am not sure that I have, Senator. I have tried to 
forget Mexican matters the last few months, and get back to my 
book; but I am aware generally of that attitude. 

The Cramman. Do you read Spanish? 

Mr. Gares. Yes, sir. 

The Ciairman. Have you ever seen one of these little printed 
documents 4 

Mr. Gares. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. What do you understand it to be? 

Mr. Gares. An application of membership of the Metal Mining 
Workers to the I. W. W. 

The Coamman. What is the local number? 

Mr. Gares. Local number 800. : 

The Cuairman. Ilave you heard of that local, No. 800, in different 
portions of the United States? 

Mr. Gares. No; Ihave not. What is local No. 800? 

The Cuairman. It seems to be the name which the I. W. W. has 
used for the metal workers. This application is written in what 
language? 

Mr. Gares. Spanish, with a seal in English, “ Industrial Workers 
of the World,” I. W. W. label. It is an application for membership, 
with the words “ Membership card.” ‘That is all there is in English. 
The rest is in Spanish. 

The Cuamman,. Ilave you noticed anything i in reference to a meet- 
ing of the Pan-American Labor Conference in Laredo, Tex., in 1918, 
and in New York in 1919? 

Mr. Gares. I have at different times heard a good deal about that, 
and I made some definite notes, but I have no notes upon it here. I 
have regarded it as a very serious element in all this matter, of which 
a good deal was cooked up, and I wished I could get at the inside of 
what was done there. Some radical Latin American members from 
the eastern meeting at least later appeared in Yucatan, and I found 
their trail. 

The Crrairman. Glance over this statement which I hand you. 

Mr. Gares. Yes; you have got it. Tt means business, too: and that 
is Alvarado's ultimate plan by which he hoped to secure the presi- 
dency of Mexico and put us in our place. 

The Craimman. This document will be placed in the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


[From La Nueva Solidaridad (The New Solidarity), Chicago, second fortnight of Oc- 
tober, 1919.) 


GOMPERS AND MEXICAN LABORERS— STATEMENT OF J. D. BORRAN, MEXICAN DELEGATE 
TO THE PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCE, 


As I was not permitted to speak or read the propositions received from the 
Case del Obrero in Tampico with instructions to present them to the Pan 
American labor conference in New York, I am obliged to appeal to the free 
press of the United States to express the idens and thoughts of a majority 
of the laborers of Mexico, so that the proletariat of North America may form 
a clear idea of our aspirations and not believe us united in a repugnant fel- 
lowship with the leaders of the American Federation of Labor. 
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I will begin by saying the laboring people of Mexico have no sympathy with 
the American Federation of Labor; that they do not accept its policy as a 
basis for our struggle; that they reject the intervention of the authorities in 
their affairs; that they consider Gompers a charlatan and that they do not 
believe in the grand words of liberty by which powerful America seeks to 
deceive the world. 

Invited by the council of leaders of the Pan American Federation of Labor, 
we came animated with the best intentions and with the hope of being able 
to contribute to the advancement of the laboring class and to do all we can 
to overcome the difficulties that separate us from the American Federation of 
Labor, and to organize the much-to-be-desired union of all the laboring people 
on the continent. 

Although we know from experience that the American Federation of Labor 
does not keep the agreements it contracts with other labor unions, although it is 
duly diligent to carry out such as it contracts with the bourgeoisie, we are 
disposed to discuss with the other delegates and to organize with them, if we 
can reach an understanding, the great federation of America, which will rep- 
resent the sentiment of all of us and will work for the liberty of all the op- 
pressed. 

Pursuant to these desires and to our principles, the Case del Obrero of 
Tampico transmitted through me to the. Pan American Congress the following 
resolutions and recommends them as by-laws of the Continental Federation: 

1. The Pan American Federation shall endeavor to group together all the 
labor organizations on the continent, all the organizations that are eligible 
under its principles, 

2. The organizations composing the federation shall be self-operating among 
themselves, and the executive committee may refuse them its support in case 
any one demands it, provided it does not depart from the principles of the 
federation. 

3. The Pan American Federation shall have nothing in common with the 
bourgeoisie or with the government of the bourgeoisie: the international 
solidarity of the laboring class shall be established as the principle of its 
Struggle, and it will fight against any government that is imposed by force. 

4. The Pan American Federation shall agitate the idea of the creation of 
rationalistie schools and liberating publications, and shall educate the laborers 
so that they may be capable and able to take possession of the wealth of 
society at a given moment, and regulate production and consumption, 

5. The Pan American Federation shall hold communism as the ultimate 
ideal of its struggle and the acquisition and socialization of property as its 
immediate purpose. 

6. The Pan American Federation shall not aspire to any dictatorship nor 
Shall it unite with any government, and it shall use force to combat force. 

T. The Pan American Federation recognizes as sisters the Republics of Russia 
and Hungary and will boycott the industries of any Government that imperils 
their existence and will aid them morally and materially, provided they do not 
depart from the principles heretofore followed. 

8. The Pan American Federation recognizes as good the government of the 
soviets and will endeavor to include the same in its program as soon as may be 
possible, 

In these resolutions are condensed the aspirations of the laborers of Mexico, 
and, in offering them as principles for the funetioning of the Pan American 
Federation, the Case del Trabajador of Tampico is animated by the desire that 
they may also be the aspirations of all the laborers on the continent and that 
they be made known to all the oppressed at a no distant future. 

It is not my purpose to write in detail the happenings of the four days of 
the Pan American convention held in New York. It was not a congress of 
laborers, nor was it composed of laborers. Of the 25 delegates only 2 were 
laborers. <All the others were lawyers, bourgeoisie, and leaders in labor ques- 
tions, all of them, including Mr. Gompers. There they discussed the League of 
Nations, the invasion of Santo Domingo and Nicaragua, and the danger these 
things might bring to Mexico. Of the problems of laborers, of the misery and 
the injustices that are destroying the laboring class, they have said nothing 
and, when I asked them to allow me to read my resolutions, and to speak 
about them, they rejected my request by 23 votes to 2, presenting the anomalous 
situation of 23 men, 23 representatives who rejected those propositions when 
they did not know them. 
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They did not permit me to read nor did they permit me to speak, and fronr 
this the laborers of all the continent can judge what sort of a convention was 
that which met in New York. 

I must say that in view of the good intentions that animated me in coming 
to the convention, nothing except that occurred to molest us. Nevertheless, 
I believe if we had reached an agreement, nothing practical would have resulted 
from it. The American Federation of Labor agreed with us in the conference 
held in Nuevo Laredo a year ago to use its influence to obtain justice for indus- 
trial prisoners (I. W. W.’s in prison), and at the last convention the general 
strike for the liberty of Mooney which they had accepted was boveotted. The 
federation agreed with us to establish an ageney in New York to educate 
laborers reaching there in ignorance of the struggle of classes, and the federa- 
tion carried out its agreement by recommending to the American Senate to 
pass a law restricting immigration, The American Federation of Labor agreed 
with us to struggle for the right of assembly, of speech, and the press, and 
approved a resolution in its convention to expel from its organizations all 
members of radical tendencies. 

I believe these lessons of the past give a clear idea of what the oflicers of 
the American Federation of Labor are capable of and of how they fail to carry 
out their agreements with the laboring class, and of how in their Inst conven- 
tion they ngreed to do nothing against the interests of the bourgeoisie. 

In conclusion, I have the pleasure of saying in my own name and in that of 
the majority of the laborers of Mexico, that we do not consider Gompers a 
genuine representative of the laboring class of America. 

We know that here you fight, that here you know how to die for them as we 
know how to tight and die. This encourages us; this comforts us; this brings us 
the full conviction that sooner or later we shall embrace as brothers to march 
forward united to the conquest of our emancipation. 

Mexico burns with the secret fever of rebellion which no human power can 
control, And it is a great satisfaction to us, the laborers of the three Americas, 
to say to you that in that rebellion are conceded the aspirations of the prole- 
tartat of the universe, 

Free men of America, in the name of the laborers and in my own name, I give 
you a fraternal embrace. We are with you. Be sure that our acclaim will be 
the echo of your acclaim, that our protests will mingle with vours, and that 
you will have our aid and our support, unconditional and decided at any time 
and on any occasion ie need it. 

Laborers of America, long life to the liberty of the world. Long life to the 
universal union of one: proletariat. 

We have giyen a place to this article not because we approve it, but to 
show once more the unfitness of the American Federation of Labor and its oft- 
shoot, the Pan American Labor Federation, at the present time, and having 
given this space to Comrade Borran, we desire to speak and to ask a few 
questions, Why so many efforts to form another new organization when we 
already have the I. W. Wa whieh does everything desired. given the support 
and attendance of those concerned? Have you studied, perchance, or taken 
into exact account the principles and program of the I. W. W.9 New that 
many thousands of laborers in all parts of the continent Know and form a part 
of the L W. Wa or the Industrial Workers of the World, would it not be a 
labor of disorganization and a turning aside to form another international 
labor organization? Why not unite all of us who are conscious and conse- 
quential in one sole grand union, such as the I. W. W., with its ample and 
revolutionary bases and principles, so ns not only to fight daily against the 
stpitalists, but also to take possession of the earth and industries and organize 
production and distribution when we succeed in routing capitalism and as 
soon as this falls by its own weight and corruption and the moral and material 
bankruptey of the present system? 


Mr. Gares. I can not express myself too seriously as to the purpose 
and menace of that document. 

The Crramman. That document, of course, refers to the fact that 
the writer, representing the Tampico branch or local of the Mexican 
I. W. W., was not permitted to express his sentiments at the Pan 
American Union in New York, and therefore he writes them to 
Sohdarity. 
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Do you know anything of what took place, as printed and pub- 
lished in the public press of this country, in the meeting of the so- 
called Pan American Labor Union, or Pan American organization ot 
the workingmen, held in Laredo, Tex., on November 13, 1918, at- 
tended by William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, of the President’s 
Cabinet; Samuel Gompers, Duncan, and other prominent American 
labor leaders; and by Morones and other prominent Mexican labor 
leaders; by the then Governor George W. Hunt, of Arizone, later 
named as minister to Siam; attended by delegates from different 
Mexican organizations and by delegates from the different labor or- 
ganizations of other Latin American countries? Were you familiar 
with anything that took place there? 

Mr. Garters. I have known of that meeting. I am satisfied I have 
read something from it; and, if my memory serves me, I wrote in 
one of my articles that if we could get the unpublished actions of 
that meeting they would be illuminating. 

The CuatrmMan. The committee has them. At least, one of the 
members of the committee has them. 

Do you know Mr. Antonio Villareal, of Mexico? 

Mr. Gares. I know. him by name. I have his name in several docu- 
ments, but I don’t know much about him. 

The CHatrman. Have you heard his name mentioned recently, or 
seen it in the public press, in connection with Salvador Alvarado and 
P. Elias Calles? 

Mr. Gates. I don’t think I have. I am only reading the high lights 
of Mexican matters now. He was a member of that alliance. I think 
I have his name in a printed proclamation. I didn’t pay much atten- 
tion to it. 

The Cuarrman. He was one of the organizers of the Mexican labor. 
revolutionary junta organized in the United States in the year 1905, 
along with Ricardo Magon, Robela, Ceralio, and the other Magon, 
brother of Ricardo, and others, who were arrested in Los Angeles for 
violation of the neutrality laws. 

Mr. Gates. Was it Ricardo or the other brother that was arrested ? 

The Cuatrman. Ricardo. The other Magon was a cousin of 
Ricardo. llis first name I don’t remember. I think it was Enrique. 
Villareal was a member of that first organization. They were ar- 
rested and tried for violation of the neutrality laws and convicted 
in 1908, at which time the American Federation of Labor, then in 
session at Denver, Colo., through its president, Mr. Gompers, wired 
sympathy and offers of assistance to the revolutionary junta, of 
which they were members. Later, after serving their time, they were 
arrested, tried, and convicted in Los Angeles for an invasion of 
Mexico, sending armed forces into Mexico, particularly into Lower 
California. 

Mr. Gates. I think I remember that. 

The CuatrmMan. lave you heard of Mr. John Kenneth Turner? 

Mr. Gares. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. And Lazaro Gutierrez de Lara? 

Mr. GATES. Yes, sir. . 

The Crairrman. Ilave vou read Barbarous Mexico? 

Mr. Gares. No. It was too stiff for me. I have read extracts. I 
know the character of the book, but I never read it through. 
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The CHairman. Do you know anything about that invasion of 
Lower California? 


Mr. Garters. No, Senator; I do not. I don’t think I can testify to - 


anything about it. 
he CHarrMAN. You do not recall it? 

Mr. Gates. I do not. 

The CuHarmman. It is on record of the archives of the Senate com- 
mittee that Mr. John Kenneth Turner was one of the collecting 
agents of money furnished from various sources, including locals 
of the I. W. W., and Lazaro de Lara was one of the members. 

Mr. Gares. I am quite ready to believe it. 

The Cuatrman. And they engaged in the invasion of Mexico for 
the purpose of establishing a socialistic republic in Lower California 
at that time. 

Mr. Gares. Oh, I did hear of that. I remember now. I heard of 
it with that object. 

The CratrmMan. It is interesting, in view of the claims of these 
certain gentlemen at this time that certain Americans are trying to 
intervene by armed force for certain purposes in Mexico, that some 
of these same people were convicted of intervening with armed 
forces in Mexico. by the United States court; and certain gentlemen 
who are most loud now im criticizing the investigations of this com- 
mittee were shown by the record in the court to have been the leaders 
in the intervention at that time. 

Mr. Gares. I have a little personal experience in connection with 
that, that is so much in that line it is worth telling you. A labor 
paper in New York was making a great noise over the fact that in 
one of my letters I said I had telephoned a protest to Washington 
against giving Carranza permission to send troops across our soil 
to attack Villa. stating to the officer to whom FẸ telephoned, Gen. 
Churchill, who at once saw Secretary Baker and Mr. Polk, that if 
we did that nothing could stop Villa from raiding our border, and 
we would be responsible for it. The labor paper in New York pub- 
lished a loud headline, “ Gates and the allies of the oil people foment- 
ing a Villa raid on our people and confesses it.” That was the Call. 
Of course, if it had been worth while suing it, I would have done it, 
but who wants to sue the Call? 

The CiratrMman. Have vou read a report published by this com- 
mittee. containing a translation of a photostatic copy of a letter 
signed by Venustiano Carranza, with reference to certain plans 
which would be put in operation in the United States? 

Mr. Gares. I have heard of that. but I have not vet read it. 

The CHairman. In connection with that and other matters, the 
committee will file not to be incorporated in the testimony at this 
point but as an appendix to it, a report of one of its special investi- 
gators concerning the I. W. W. activities on this side and on the 
other side recently. 

(The document referred to was marked “ Exhibit 12,” and the 
same appears in full at the close of the testimony of this witness.) 

Mr. Gares. Just to get rid of it, too, I-find on this question of in- 
terference in elections, I have a copy I made of an official document 
in the State of Oaxaca that I might submit. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; that has been incorporated in the record in 
connection with the proclamation of Aguilar. 
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Mr. Gates. Oh, yes; I believe it was. I have an appeal made to 
the Governor of the State of Puebla, by various and numerous resi- 
dents, of the way the Carrancistas were treating the common people, 
robbing them and carrying on all kinds of atrocities. 

The CuHartrman. That may be filed also, but not printed in the 
testimony. 

(The r referred to is herewith filed, but not printed as a 
part of the testimony.) 

The CHatrman. The committee will be in recess until 2.30 this 
afternoon. 


AFTER RECESS. 


At the expiration of the recess, the committee reconvened, Senator 
Fall presiding. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM GATES—Resumed. 


The Cuatrman. I want to ask you if you have had your attention 
called to a history of the organization of labor in the early days in 
Mexico, from the year 1910 down to September, 1916, made by one 
of the original Mexican labor organizers in Mexico? 

Mr. Gares. Have I heard of it? 

The CHarrMAN. Have you read that? 

Mr. Gares. I have read it. It agrees throughout with the result 
of my own research into the subject. 

The CHatrmMan. This will be incorporated in the record at this 
time. 


In the year 1910, the printer Amadeo Torres, Spanish socialist, endeavored to 
unite all the printing workingmen of the city of Mexico. From this work 
resulted the Confederacion de Artes Graticas, Graphie Arts Confederation, 
having become members of this, printers, binders, linotypist engravers, ete. 
Among the members of the Confederucion de Artes Graficas, were well known 
through their facility of word Rafael Quintero, Anastasio Maria, Fernando 
Rodarte, N. Armenta, and Frediswindio Elvira Alonso, these two last ones 
Spaniards of socialist ideas. 


That was after the dismissal of the Barcelona journalists in Spain. 


The two last-named parties, due to advice of some renowned Maderistas, 
began to give to the Confederacion de Artes Graticas certain political orienta- 
tion, and to that the Mexican tipographer Jose Lopez Donez did not agree, as he 
claimed the society should be with mutual ends only. On this object the 
newspaper of that time had discussions, 

In 1911, a few months after the Confederacion de Artes Graficas was estab- 
lished, some of the members separated themselves headed by Rafael Quintero 
and at once started the establishment of the Case del Obrero Mundial. having 
opened their offices at a house known by Estan co de Hombres, where the rents 
were paid for by enemies of the Gen. Portirio Diaz’s Government. 


Rafael Quintero’s name appears prominently in the discussions of 
the Pan American Federation of Labor in Laredo, Tex., on Novem- 
ber 13, 1918: 


Quintero, Armenta, Marin, Rodarte, and Elivera Alonzo, commenecd to make 
revolutionary propaganda amongst the workingmen, being so active that on sev- 
eral occasions the directors of the Casa Mundiay were called to the presence of 
the authorities and their attention called to the fact that they should not cover 
themselves under the name of the institution to do their political work. 

Diaz Government fell and then the institution named “ Casa del Obrero Mun- 
dial ” declared itself openly revolutionary and claimed the premium of its work 
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which had helped to overthrow the Diaz Government, from the party that had 
the triumph. 

Elvira Alonzo was named general manager of the Vida Nueva printing office, 
this being a paper established by Mr. Madero to be his defensor. Others re- 
ceived secret commission from Gustavo Madero and for their work received 
different amounts of money. 

During the 18 months that Madero was at the head of the Government, 
Quintero and partners got about 4,000 members of both sexes for the Casa de! 
Obrero Mundial due to the active propaganda and to the help received from 
the Government. 

When the Maderista party fell, the directors of the Casa Mundial kept on 
playing politics and many of the members left the city of Mexico to go with 
the armies of Zapata at the south and Carranza to the north, having paid for all 
their expenses the treasury of the Casa del Obrero Mundial. Practically Rafael 
Quintero, Armenta, Rodarte y Elvira Alonzo were agents of the revolutionary 
party which was fighting against Gen. Huerta’s government. The government 
knew this; but these parties were protected by the name of the corporation of 
which they were directors. 

When Huerta fell, when the Carranza army took possession of the City of 
Mexico, they organized in a procession as members of the Casa del Obrero 
Mundial to congratulate Mr. Carranza for his revolutionary work and also to 
congratulate their friends who entered in a triumphal way to the city. Car- 
ranza at once told Quintero and Elvira Alonzo that they could choose the house 
that they liked the best to make them a present of it as a premium to the 
institution for the help rendered to his party to fight against the Huerta goy- 
ernment. The directors of the Casa del Obrero Mundial wanted the building 
occupied by the Sanz Hotel, but I do not know for which reason Carranza did 
not want to give it, although he told them to look for another one in better 
conditions, having decided that it should be the building occupied by the church 
and convent of Santa Brigida, on San Juan de Letran Street, in front of the 
American Club. It was there that the Casa del Obrero Mundial was placed, 
having left a hall so that there the workingmen could have their meetings, 
workingmen of the different works who had come under the flag of this 
poltical-mutual-socialist institution. 

Nevertheless, Immediately after Carranza had entered the City of Mexico, 
the publie began to hear about the disugreement between the first chief and 
Pablo Gonzales. Quintero and partners, wise enough, understood that until 
those differences wene settled they should not declare themselves either 
in favor of Carranza or Villa. It was thus that they decided to observe a 
Waiting policy, being this the first time that the Casa del Obrero Mundial was 
neutral in political questions. 

Carranza was dashed from the capital of Mexico and Emiliano Zapata took 
possession of it. Again the members of the Casa del Obrero Mundial organized 
a parade with 5,000 persons of both sexes to congratulate Zapata and the 
“brother ” Gomez, a workingman who returned to Mexico City changed into a 
general. The directors of the Casa del Obrero Mundial arranged with Zapata 
through “brother” Gomez that they be allowed the use of the same building. 
This was the only grace which the Villismo and the Zapatismo united granted 
to the directors of the Casa del Obrero Mundial. They disliked this and 
patiently waited for Carranza to take again the City of Mexico, which happened 
a few weeks after. In this instance Quintero and partners entered decidedly 
into politics by side of Carranza and began to organize two divisions of in- 
fantry, which were named “red divisions,” promising the workingmen that 
would become soldiers that their military services were to be reduced only to 
keep such cities where they would be no danger of fight. The red divisions 
were entrained to Vera Cruz and from there were sent to fight at El Ebano, 
where they fought against the soldiers of Gen. Urbina (Thomas). After this 
Gen. Urbina was chased from the oil region; the red divisions returned to Mexico 
City, being very angry because they had been deceived. Then, in 1914, Rafael 
Quintero and Frediwindo Elvira Alonzo were recognized as coronels in the 
constitutional army and at the same time occupied important positions in the 
board of directors of the Casa del Obrero Mundial. 

When Carranza settled in Mexico City he begun to render help of all kinds 
to his allies of the Casa del Obrero Mundial: To Rafael Quintero, to whom 
he had already made coronel, granted him a commission of the de facto gov- 
ernment in Barcelona, with the object that he would have meetings with the 
anarchists of that city. The work of Rafael Quintero in Barcelona Spain) was 
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noted, because this man, in a workinginen meeting, gave out a speech with 
such demagogic ideas that the police had to interrupt him and send him to 
the headquarters accused of disturbing public order. Through the influence 
of the other Carrancista agents in Spain he was let free; but, nevertheless, 
he had to suffer several days’ arrest and his name was recorded in the prison 
of the Catalan capital. 

Frediwindo Elvira Alonzo also was prsented with the title of coronel, and, 
moreover, named particula secretary of Gen. Hiriberto Jara, who has been 
governor of the federal district and at present is the governor of the State 
of Vera Cruz. A few weeks ago Elvira Alonso was fired of his employment, 
and is now in jail for his bad handling. 

The rest of the members of the Casa del Obrero Mundial were presented 
with fine shops of different industries, as a prize for their work in favor of 
the Currancistas. These shops were the ones intervened by Carranza. To 
whom it was not given the shop, he was named manager of those that Carranza 
left for himself or his nearest friends or generals. 

Such is the history of the so-called “ Casa del Obrero Mundial” of Mexico, 
who, as it is assured, is in intimate contact with the Casa del Obrero Mun- 
dial of the United States. 


San ANTONIO, TEX., September, 1916. 


Also the statement of Eloy Armenta will be incorporated in the 
record at this point. ok 
(The document referred to is as follows:) 


The House of the Worker of the World in Mexico was inaugurated in reality 
the 16th of September, 1910, in Belen prison, because the undersigned organ- 
izer, Eloy Armenta, was imprisoned there, to which place he had been sent 
by the Madero Government, Later, after the House of the Worker was founded 
and constituted in federations of labor and schools on the rational scientific 
method, the revolutionary syndicalist method followed by the general federation 
in France was adopted by the labor groups. The declaration under affirma- 
tion was made, by which it was required that no member of the syndicates 
should take an active part in politics or militarism, the association being de- 
fined by the slogan of labor, education, science, and struggle for social trans- 
formation. Its first domicile was on Matamoros Street, No. 105, in the City 
of Mexico, where the association remained till the barrack uprising (cuartel- 
azo), on which date it offered its services to the Neutral Red Cross, and be- 
cause of a meeting. the organizer—Armenta—was again imprisoned and ex- 
iled, together with Miguel and Celestino Porrondegui, Jose Coldao, and Jose 
Santos Chocano. At the fall of Gen. Huerta, and on his return from exile, a 
meeting was held for Armenta in the Lyric Theater in Mexico. ae 

The 17th of February, 1915, the House of the Worker of the World, repre- 
sented by 67 leading members and Zubaran, in representation of Carranza, 
entered into a compact by virtue of which the convent of Santa Brigida was 
ceded to them and $500,000 with which Carranza honored the association, for 
which later, by acting contrary to its principles, it paid dearly at Celaya and 
Ebano with the blood of its battalions which in the end gave the victory to 
Carranza. Later the Houses of the Worker of the World have been persecuted 
from Yucatan to Tampico and in the City of Mexico itself the house was closed 
by order of Obregon, and, as a result of this, at the beginning of the current 
month, Dr. Atl or rather Gerardo Murillo, who officiated as president of the 
parent association, was imprisoned, There were in the Republic 36 Houses of 
the Worker of the World, the number of associates reaching 800,000, while 
52.000 belonged to Santa Brigada alone. 

The affinity that exists between the House of the Worker of the World of 
Mexico and the W. W. of the United States and the Confederation of Paris 
is absolute. both in the identity of their constitutions and in the identity of 
principles and tendencies. 

‘The founder of the House of the Worker of the World, Eloy Armenta, did not 
sign the compact referred to with Carranza and this caused him to be held 1883 
days without communication in the dungeons at Vera Cruz until he was deported 
the second time. 


The Cuairman. Do you know the position the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor took, if any, with reference to this agree- 
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ment between the Carranza Government and the labor organizations 
of Mexico? 

Mr. Gares. I know of one paper, of which I have a copy in my files, 
showing Samuel Gompers as congratulating the Casa del Obrero 
Mundial, as follows: 


'We learned with intense interest of the historic agreement between the Casa 
del Obrero Mundial and the constitutionalist government, and signed on behalf 
of that government by Rafael Zubaran, Capmany. 


That is the agreement which was referred to in those newspaper 
articles I mentioned this morning. 
The CHarrman. The letter from which the witness has just read 
will be printed in the record with his testimony. 
(The document referred to is as follows :) 


APPEAL TO MEXICAN LABOR. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 1916. 
SECRETARY, 
Casa del Obrero Mundial, City of Me.rico. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Permit me on behalf of the American Federation of 
Labor to send fraternal greetings to the Casa del Obrero Mundial, to the entire 
labor movement of Mexico. ; 

The labor movement of North America has seen with what splendid courage 
organized labor in Mexico has, from the time of the late Francisco I. Madero. 
demanded and obtained recognition for the. cause of labor and justice in our 
sister republic. 

From time to time the American Federation of Labor has received confidential 
reports from delegates duly accredited by your organization and others who 
come to Washington in behalf of the Mexican cause. From these delegates the 
executive council of the American Federation of Labor has learned how deeply 
the spirit of international brotherhood has guided all your struggles in Mexico. 
We learned with intense interest of the historic agreement between the Casa 
del Obrero Mundial and the constitutionalist government, and signed on behalf 
of that government by Rafael Zubaran Capmany. 

We have learned with what bravery and determination the Mexican miners 
in the State of Arizona organized and struck work with their brother Amer- 
feans of the North, and won advancement for themselves and the cause of 
international solidarity. 

AH these facts point to the necessity of a still closer understanding between 
the workers of all the Americas, particularly in this crisis in the world’s his- 
tory. To this end, and to propose a practical method of mutual cooperation 
between organized labor in Mexico and the United States, I suggest that at 
a date to be agreed upon, representatives from the Casa del Obrero Mundial, 
and as many other of the labor organizations in Mexico as possible. meet for 
a conference in El Paso, Tex., with representatives of the American Federation 
of Labor. Matters for the mutual welfare of the sister republic could then 
be discussed and a future cooperative policy outlined. 

With you T agree that the future peace of the world rests in the hands of 
the wage earners, and this is most cogently expressed by the organized labor 
movement of each and all countries. 

I hope to hear from you as soon as possible as to the actual conditions of 
the Mexican labor movement at the present time. and to receive a reply to the 
suggestion I have made herein. 

Fraternally, yours, 
SAMUEL GoOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


Mr. Gares. I just wish to read this brief statement from a docu- 
ment I have: 


Before me lies a recent Mexico City newspaper, with photographs of a 
poster advertising copies for sale of the Russian bolshevist constitution on 
the walls of the Government buildings in Mexieo, and a clerk at the window of 
thie Chamber of Deputies selling copies. 
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The Cuairman. Mr. Gates, we have referred once or twice to a 
meeting of the-Pan American labor conference at Laredo, Tex., on 
or about November 13, 1918. I have had handed to me and have be- 
fore me a copy of a newspaper entitled “ Pan American Labor Press, 
San Antonio, Tex., U. S. A.,” with a subtitle in Spanish, “ El Obrero 
Pan Americano,” and under it in Spanish, “The Organ of the Pan 
American Labor Movement.” That paper contains in parallel col- 
ums an account of the meeting, the speeches, discussions, etc., that 
took place at that meeting, both in English and in Spanish. 

I notice among the proceedings of that convention that there were 
pom Secretary of Labor W. B. Wilson, Mr. Samuel Gompers, 

uncan, and various other members of the American Federation of 
Labor, and labor organizations, including Mr. Murray, the secretary 
of the Pan American Federation of Labor; that the committee on 
resolutions made a report, the third article of which provides: 

That facilities be granted to Mexican workers which should place them in a 
position, were they willing, to join the labor organizations in the United States, 
and that without curtailment of the support and privileges which such or- 
ganizations allow to their own members. 

I notice that the sixth proposition, submitted by the Mexican 
Federation of Labor, was as follows: 

Sixth. That an agreement be reached as to the best way for finding honor- 
able means to exert intluence so that justice and protection be imparted to those 
working men who, for various reasons, are deprived of their liberty in the jails 
of the United States. 

I notice this proposition, offered by the Mexicans, and reported by 
the committee on resolutions, at once aroused a good deal of discus- 
sion. As you are interested in the social conditions of Mexico, and 
familiar to a great or less extent: from your experience and observa- 
tion of such conditions, and have been interested in the labor question 
and in the international labor question, with your permission, I am 
going to read a portion of this discussion pro and con, as it appears 
bere, in connection with your testimony at this time, and see whether 
you understand that the ideas set forth by the Mexican delegates are 
those which you understand to be those held by the Mexican labor 
organizations generally in Mexico. 

It appears from the minutes of this meeting that Delegate Green, 
referring to the sixth proposition submitted by the Mexican Federa- 
tion of Labor, and who was chairman of the committee on resolu- 
tions, said: 

Mr. Chairman, regarding the sixth paragraph we recommend that the execu- 
tive council of the American Federation of Labor make an investigation of the 
question referred to herein and take such action in connection therewith as 
they deem necessary. 

Now, that at once aroused the delegates, and particularly Mr. 
Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, who was 
presiding over this Pan American Labor Conference, Mr. Gompers 
demanding to know what the Mexican delegates meant by proposing 
that resolution. Various Mexican delegates, and various other dele- 
gates, principally Americans, took part in the discussion. Quoting 
from Mr. Gompers: 

For the information of all the delegates, let us Know specifically what there 


isin mind. What is it; what offenses are charged against them; what they are 
in jail for? 
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Delegates Morones. We are not able to give references or mention names, 
but in as much as the information has come to us, we desire to obtain informa- 
tion for ourselves through the proposed investigation, and thus have the oppor- 
tunity to rectify the statements made in the propaganda that has been spread 
throughout Mexico. Also, we would have the pleasure of being the first to 
obtain the object of justice we seek. 


It appears that some of the Mexican delegates supported the 
Green suggestion, with the amendment that Mexican delegates should 
be represented upon the investigating committee. The discussion 

rew warm, when Delegate Quintero, of the House of the World’s 
Vorkers, Mexico City, said: 


I am going to make a fratk statement in reference to that proposition to 
Which Comrade Morones has alluded, due to the fact that Mr. Gompers wants 
us to speak clearly about it. In the mind of the Mexican workmen, as well as 
those organizations atliliated with the Mexican Federation of Labor, the Fed- 
eration of Syndicates, and the House of the Worlds Workers, it is rot to 
prisoners in general that we refer, as suggested by Mr. Gompers, but to the 
workers who belong to the I. W. W. (the Industrial Workers of the World), 
who were jailed by the American Government on the charge of having made an 
active propaganda against the recruiting of soldiers. 


It appears that the discussion was continued by Delegate Tobin, of 
the American Federation of Labor, Delegate Salcedo, of the Mexican 
Federation of Labor, or rather, of the Mexican Newspaper Workers’ 
Union, and others, during which Delegate Ruiz, Grand Union of the 
Industrial Workers of the World, Torreon, Coahuila, said: 


Mr. Chairmen, it is not in my mind to make incriminations in a formal manner 
in any way whatever against the American Federation of Labor. But we have 
the information or knowledge in the uniou at Torreon called the Industrial 
Workers of the World that the American Federation of Labor in the United 
States has followed the policy that whatever is not worthy the American Fed- ` 
eration of Labor is against it; and, according to our information, it is for that 
reason that the Industrial Workers of the World are looked upon with the de- 
gree of hatred, of dislike that I have spoken about. I say that if the American 
Federation of Labor is seeking to establish a principle of universal fraternity 
Which would benetit all labor organizations, then the American Federation of 
Labor should act condescendingly in reference to the methods heretofore em- 
ploved by the Industrial Workers of the World and not antogonize them in any 
sense, because if you are talking of democracy within the ranks of the American 
Federation of Labor they should be left alone to think freely and be permitted 
to develop their propaganda in the way that they understand it; for it is a 
contradiction to proclaim liberty and on the other hand gag the free right of 
speech in another way. 


Delegate Alpine, and other Americans, undertook to reassure the 
Mexican delegates, and to convince them that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was really a democratic labor organization, etc. Mr. 
Gompers finally spoke at some length, calling attention of the Mexi- 
can delegates, among other things, to the course of the American 
Federation of Labor with reference to the Mexican political troubles. 
Among other things, he said: 


At the outset let me say that there is a peculiar notion prevailing among 
some of the delegates, who seem to think that it is a gracious act on their part 
to accept the invitation and attend this conference. 

The invitation to participate in this conference is the result of years of work 
of the American Federation of Labor to assist the Mexican people. It had its 
beginning when there was a revolutionary element among the working people 
of Mexico against President Diaz, and we supported every effort made by the 
Mexican workers and the Mexican people for the overthrow of Diaz. 

When the Mexican revolutionists found their way into the United States, it 
was the organized American labor movement that protested against the Govern- 
ment giving up to Dinz the men, the Mexican revolutionists, who were in the 
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United States, and it was the American labor movement which prevented our 
Government turning the men over to Diaz, who probably would have had them 
put in jail or killed. 

We were with the movement of Madero so that the people, the working people, 
of Mexico might have the opportunity of free development. It was the American 
labor movement that helped to destroy and overthrow the assassin, Huerta. 
And it was the American Federation of Labor,. when Mexico and the United 
States were at the point of war, that stepped in and did everything within its 
power to prevent a conflict between the two countries. 

Whether in Russia or Ireland, whether in Mexico or in any other country 
on the face of the globe, wherever the people endeavor to secure freedom and 
justice, the American Federation of Labor puts forth its best efforts to assist 
then. 

The work of the American Federaltion of Labor for the people and the working 
people of Porto Rico has put them in conditions economic, political, and socio- 
logical equal if not better than any other people in any Central or Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. 

Come back for a moment to Mexico. Two years ago when the proclamation 
was issued by Carranza making it a criminal offense punishable by death for 
any workman to engage in a strike, it was the American Federation of Labor 
which compelled the adoption in the Mexican constitution of the right of the 
workmen of Mexico to strike for their rights. 

* + 2 x * * * 


It is all very good for any one to say, “ Why not give these people, the I. W. W., 
the opportunity to live and work out their own propaganda just as they want 
to?” But I want to say this to you, my friends, that we have one labor move- 
ment, cohesive, militant, and determined, in the United States of America, and 
because we have one labor movement in America we occupy a position of power 
and influence to bring a better time into the lives of the working people of our 
country. 

The I. W. W.’s in the United States are exactly what the Bolsheviki are in 
Russia, and we have seen what the I. W. W. Bolsheviki in Russia have done for 
the working people in Russia, where the people have no peace, no security, no 
land, and no bread. 


Among other vee on the proposition, Delegate Green again 
addressed the con erence, and among other things said: 


When Bill Haywood, the leader of the I. W. W.’s in America, was on trial 
at Boise, Idaho, in days gone by, charged with murder, it was not the I. W. W. 
that furnished him the money that enabled him to prove his innocence, but it 
was the bona fide organized labor movement of America that gave him money 
which paid the bill in order to free Bill Haywood. That trial alone cost the 
organized-labor movement of America hundreds of thousands of dollars. And 
after Bill Haywood, the leader of the movement, was set free, because of the 
money supplied by the organized-labor movement in America, he was sv un- 
grateful that he started out to organize a dual movement and destroy the very 
union which had saved his life. 

Practically from the day he was given his liberty— after the organized-labor 
movement had out of their pockets poured in thousands of dollars in an effort 
to set him free—he began to develop his plan to sow the seeds of poison in 
the organized-labor movement and undermine it. Ever since that day he has 
not Jet an opportunity go by to attempt to destroy the American Federation 
of Labor, and the results of the poison he has sown are shown in the attitude 
that some of you have taken here. 


Mr. Gates, it appears from the proceedings as published of this 
labor conference that Mr. Gompers very vigorously opposed any 
sympathy with the I. W. W. in the United States, and attacked the 
organization in this country, and that many of those Mexican dele- 
gates, and particularly Quintero, apparently entertained the belief 
that Mr. Gompers’s opposition was to the I. W. W. as a rival organi- 
zation of the American Federation of Labor. The resolution ap- 
parently was not voted upon, but was referred to the executive com- 
mittee after a lengthy discussion. 
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From the statements made by Mr. Gompers as to the participation 
of his organization in Mexican political affairs, and from the trend 
of that controversy at Laredo, and the expressions of the different 
delegates, and from what you know yourself personally of labor condi- 
tions and of the peculiar characteristics of the inhabitants of Mexico— 
or at least of 80 per cent, constituting the working class of Mexico— 
in your opinion, does Mr. Gompers or does the American Federation 
of Labor really understand the Mexican labor condition, and, in 
your opinion, can the ordinary Mexican laborer, member of the 
Casa del Obrera Mundial and allied kindred organizations, appre- 
clate and understand the principles of trade-unionism as practiced 
by the trade-unionists of the United States? 

Mr. Gares. No, to both questions. 

The CuHarrMan. Then, when the Mexican workingman, or Indian, 
or half-breed citizen, ordinarily known as the Mexican, has preached 
to him doctrines of freedom and equality, and hears criticisms and 
abuse of the employers, is it your judgment that the impression made 
upon him is that he shall obtain relief through peaceful means—by 
the ballot, by organization, by the strike, or by other methods common 
to the intelligent workingmen in other portions of the world—or that 
he should adopt other means to attain his ends; and if so, what 
means? 

Mr. Gares. The only means they know of down there is a revolt, 
when conditions have become intolerable. 

The Cuairmaxn. What do you mean by “ revolt ”? 

Mr. Gates. By arms and by force, to take the gun. I recently 
attended a lecture at which the lecturer used a phrase that sunk in 
my mind, and which I think answers your question. He showed on 
the screen a picture of the places in Mexico City where the poor 
people, especially the Indians, herded and lived, and said, “ If a man 
came to you, living there, and he said, ‘ Come. get liberty,’ would you 
not go and fight, if only for a chance to hope?” 

The CHamman. Does liberty, as spoken of by these people, mean 
liberty as we understand it, or does it mean individual license to do 
what you please? 

Mr. Garrs. As used by these propagandists, in every case, license 
to do as they please. As understood by the Indian. or the ordinary 
worker, it means the liberty to have his own little home and be let 
alone: but to those who prey upon him it means a chance to loot, 
and shoot and rape. 

The Cuarrman. Then, granting, as we all grant, the sincerity and 
purity of the motives of Mr. Gompers. in interfering, as he says that 
he has interfered, with the political affairs of Mexico, in your judg- 
ment. has that interference, with the results which he has mentioned 
in this speech to the labor conference, has such effort and such inter- 
ference upon his behalf resulted beneficially or injuriously to the 
common people of Mexico? 

Mr. Gares. They have resulted injuriously to the common man in 
Mexico, and the health of Mexicans themselves, equally as has the 
interference which has been going on by President Wilson for the 
past eight years, against which Mexico has been fighting—ignorant 
interference in the affairs of other people and telling them how to 
behave. 
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The CuarrMan. In view of the statement that Mr. Gompers made 
that the American Federation of Labor secured or forced the incor- 
poration into the Mexican Constitution of the provision allowing 
strikes, have you had your attention called to the strike order of Car- 
ranza to which he referred ? 

Mr. Gates. I have. 

The CuHarrman. Have you a copy of that order before you? 

Mr. Gares. I have. 

The Cratrman. That may be placed in the record at this point. as 
a part of the testimony. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


CARRANZA’S DECREE OF DEATH TO BREAK UP STRIKE. 
AUGUST 1, 1916. 

Venustiano Carranza, first chief of the constitutionalist army, charged with 
the executive power of the nation, and in view of the extraordinary faculties 
in me vested, and considering that the conduct of the Jabor syndicates in the 
present case constitutes without doubt an attack on publie peace, for, as it has 
been shown, it is inspired by the enemies of the Government with the intent and 
purpose of making it impossible to avail itself of its own resources so much 
needed for the pacification and reestablishment of order in the country, and 
discriminating against the constitutionalist paper, depriving it of the value 
fixed upon it by law, and as it could happen that the law of January 25, 1862, 
should not cover other cases and persons besides the principal promoters of 
the present strike, it is indispensable to widen the scope of the said law and 
make it applicable to cases which surely would have been covered by it had 
this means of disturbing the public peace and antagonizing the government 
been known at the time it was issued. 

In view of the foregoing, I have decreed the following: 

Article 1. Besides the disturbers of the public peace, punished by death, as. 
prescribed by the law of January 25, 1862, the death penalty will also be im-. 
posed on the following: 

1. Those who may incite the suspension of work in factories or enterprises 
destined to public service, or who may propagate the suspension of work; 
those who preside over meeting in which it is proposed. diseussed or approved; 
those who may defend or sustain same; those who may approve or subscribe: 
same: those who may assist to those meetings and not withdraw from same- 
upon learning their object; and those who may endeavor to make it effective- 
upon being declared ; 

2. Those who, availing themselves of the suspension of work in factories or 
enterprises mentioned, or in any others, or with the object of aggravating or- 
imposing it, should destroy the property of the enterprises employing the: 
workmen interested in the strike or in any manner cause its deterioration, or 
deteriorate or destroy the property of any enterprise whose workmen it is: 
desired should join the strike; and those who with the same object in view 
provoke public disturbances, be it against public employees or civilians, or em- 
ploy force against the person or property of citizens, or who may take posses- 
sion of, deteriorate. or destroy public or private property : and 

3. Those who by threats or force prevent others from lending their services: 
to the companies or enterprises against which the strike is declared. 

Article 2. The offense to which this law refers will be of the competence of 
the same military authority authorized to judge and punish offenses prescribed 
by the law of January 25, 1862, and will be prosecuted and punished in the 
same terms and proceedings as prescribed by decree No, 14 of the 12th of 
December, 1913. 

I, therefore, order it printed, published, and cireulated for its due observance. 

Issued at the City of Mexico, on the Ist day of August, 1916. 

V. CARRANZA. 


Mr. Gates. In addition to that I will say I heard in Yucatan—lI did 
not believe it until it was demonstrated to me beyond a doubt—that 
Alvarado had issued a similar decree in the preconstitutional period 
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that anyone who talked against his agrarian legislation should be 
shot. And Yucatan is the most peaceful part of the world. The 
Yucatacans are noted for their smiling peacefulness. They are 
always smiling. 

The Cuarrman. The statement contained in Mr. Gompers’s speech 
and in various articles which he has published as to the success of 
his efforts with reference to the Madero revolution, and also his 
statement that the American Federation of Labor embraces all the 
great labor organizations of the United States, except the four rail- 
road organizations, suggests to me another question which I desire 
ito ask you. 

Do you know what became of the American railroad men em- 
ployed on all of the railroad lines in Mexico prior to the incoming 
of the Madero administration ? 

Mr. Gates. I have at various times heard, and I have seen some 
papers, and I have here some papers, reports of railroad men there, 
of which I had already heard, of a systematic discrimination against 
the American workers upon the railroads of Mexico, which, 1f my 
memory and information is correct, resulted in their anung t to leave 
practically en masse. 

The CHatrrman. What paper do you refer to? Have you there 
a report of any of the officers of the railroad organizations operating 
in Mexico? 

Mr. Gates. That is what these are. They are engineers and con- 
ductors and members of the railroad organizations. One was the 
‘Order of Railway Conductors. 

The Cuairman. I notice one signed by W. K. Suit, chief con- 
‘ductor. 

Mr. Gares. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. That will be gadi in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


[The Rallway Conductor, Vol. XXLX, pp. 444-445.] 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico, April 18, 1912. 
To the officers and members, Division 564, O. R. C. 


BroTHerS: It is with profound regret that it has become my duty to an- 
nounce to you the necessity of Surrendering the charter of our division. 
‘However painful it may be, it would be more so if I could look back over the 
events that have transpired in the last two years with an impartial eye and 
see where it was due to our failure in doing our duty either as conductors 
in railroad service or to a lack of loyalty to the Order of Railway Conductors. 
The discontinuation of the division is due to the never-ceasing agitation of 
the unreliable railroad element among the Mexicans that never has and never 
‘will do good service. 

This same class of people has succeeded in ruining the only effective gov- 
ernment that Mexico has ever had, and they are now engaged in destroying 
the business institutions that have been built up by foreign talent and money 
during the last 30 years of peace and prosperity. 

They have also taken advantage of the weak and tottering government at 
a time when they have not the strength to resist and have captured the 
greatest business institution in Mexico and will proceed to wreck it as they 
have the Government. 

We did not lose our positions because we are making demands that are 
unreasonable. We have lost them because the railroad management, working 
under the support of the Government, has annulled the agreement for the 
purpose of forcing us out of the service, as they see it, a few at a time, so 
that it will not cripple the service, and at the same time knowing that they 
have us at their mercy. 
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I am proud to know that each and every one of you are not only true Ameri- 
cans, but that you are loyal O. R. C. brothers, and that all of you have responded 
to the demand for justice. 

Our experience in Mexico and the history of the Texas colony under Mexican 
rule has taught us that the moment he becomes your master he sets himself 
upon a royal throne and expects you to worship him, and if you dare to resent 
his rule you make of him a lifelong enemy, and from that time on you are never 
free from his treachery, and for that reason you have chosen to go down in 
defeat, fighting like the brave defenders of the Alamo, rather than to submit 
to a brutal ruler and be slaughtered like the Texans at Goliad. 

We may be defeated in one sense of the word, but by the fight you have made 
you have saved your pride and dignity and have assisted in creating a senti- 
ment in the civilized world that will some day bring results. 

By the assistance of the ©. R. C. the’ undesirable railroad man has been 
removed from Mexico and the company is now losing the best men that have 
ever worked in Mexico, and from the various tests of diplomacy, judgment, 
and nerve to which you have been subjected in the past 18 months, I feel free 
in saying that you stand head and shoulders above any public servants in the 
world to-day. Like the captain of a ship, a conductor’s first duty is the care 
and protection of his passengers. 

The Madero rebellion broke out in Mexico about the time the sentiment 
against the Americans was so strong, partly on account of the rapist, Rodriguez, 
who was lynched in Texas, and partly because the Americans had the best 
railroad jobs. In addition to this sentiment against us, we came in contact 
with both of the bitter factions and were often asked by both parties to express 
our opinions regarding the situation. We saw the rough element gradually 
get bolder; we saw thieves and pickpockets, who had been in prison, reappear 
and begin their bold work; we saw the army and the local authorities lose 
control of the people; we saw the small bands collect and move about, as we 
passed through the country. In fact, by virtue of our position, we held the 
pulse of the nation in our hands, and when we realized that the peon mobs 
could be called nothing but bloodthirsty savages, we all made up our minds, 
for the protection of the women and children, not to allow any soldiers to ride 
on passenger trains through the dangerous territory, where the rebels were 
likely to hold the trains up, knowing that if they saw soldiers they would not 
hesitate to shoot into the trains and kill everybody in sight in an effort to kill 
a few loyal soldiers. 

By this method, you have made enemies of one faction, while your motives 
were not understood by others. Many trains were delayed, and in some cases 
you have refused to go into the danger zone and tie up trains, until you were 
sure that the line was safe for your passengers. Some of you were subjected 
to the vile abuse by army officers, and threatened to be placed in irons. Other 
people openly asked the question, “ Are you in sympathy with Madero and the 
rebellion?” “Are you openly taking part in the fight to overthrow the govern- 
ment?’ While others boldly asserted that you should be shot down on the 
spot. But with all the intimidations, not one of you retreated from the stand 
you had taken, which showed your rare judgment and nerve to back it up, and 
after mature reflection the traveling public, which represents most all of the 
nations of the earth, realized that you were right, and that you did not do 
this through sympathy with any faction, but to protect your passengers, and 
they indorsed your actions. Although some of you were ordered taken out of 
service by the government, not one of you lost your positions. 

Neither the railroad company nor the public can afford to lose such servants as 
you are, but just and right can not prevail under existing circumstances. The 
American tourist, who formerly found a courteous guide on every passenger 
train, in the form of an American conductor, will now spend his vacation in 
some other part of the world, realizing that he would be among people who 
do not know how to appreciate him, and the hundreds of poor beggars who 
gathered up the pennies freely given by Americans in days gone by will go 
hungry to bed in the future. 

The United States of America, by the Monroe doctrine, assisted by sending 
an American Ariny to the Rio Grande in 1865, handed Mexico her liberty on 
a silver platter and has protected her ever since. Our reward is now being 
received in the form of about nine-tenths of our citizens fleecing from the 
country under humiliating circumstances to save their lives, while others are 
being shot down like mad dogs by a lot of savages whose brains are pickled 
in alcohol and their nerves wrecked by immoral Hving, and who, convinced 
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that they can not compete with honest business men in respectable pursuits 
of life. have turned loose to lay the country to waste in their own natural 
way. Every American who has been in touch with the situation, and every 
citizen of other civilized countries, sees the necessity of adding the “ bir 
stick” to the Monroe doctrine, and the only question is, “ When will it be done?’ 

Every voter of the hundred thousand conductors and engineers in the Unitec 
States of America should see that this question is put to the candidates for 
President of the United States in the campaign which has opened here. and 
not let them get away from it until they have fully expressed their opinions 
in public on the question. 

I can not refrain from expressing my special appreciation of the never- 
tiring efforts of our secretary, Brother A. W. Earnest, for his work for the 
good of the order, and especially in, behalf of Brother James A Cook while 
he was in prison at Guadelajara, partly due to the same influence of the same 
element that is destroying the country in an effort to humilinte the American 
railroad men and drive them from the Republic. Also Brother D. A. Kelly, 
our local chairman of the grievance committee, who has had to fight on every 
inch of ground he has covered for many months. and has proven a true and 
loyal brother and a first-class grievance man in every respect. Also our gen- 
eral chairman, Brother T. Eccles, of whom I can say that in all of my 23 
years of railroading I have never known a brother to have to face so many 
complicated and humiliating questions. Nor have I ever seen a man handle 
them as successfully as Brother Eceles has done. 

But there is a limit to all things, and we have arrived at the limit of our 
endurance and forebearance in Mexico, and may God be with you all, and 
deliver you to the other side of the Rio Grande in safety. 

I thank you all for the support and respect you have shown me in my 
efforts to serve the order and the brothers. 

Yours, in P, F. 
W. K. Suit, Chief Conductor. 


Mr. Gares. And there is also a resolution at a special meeting, 
thanking Brother Suit for his “untiring efforts in our behalf, and 
in particular for his letter announcing the necessity of disbanding 
the division.” 

The Cuatrman. That is the Guadalupe local I presume? 

Mr. Gares. That is the Guadalupe local. 

And here is another letter from Laredo, Tex., signed by Corrigan 
and Curtis. 

The CHatrman. That appears to be an address to the American 
people. E 

Mr. Gares. It is. s 

The Cuarmman. Corrigan is an official of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, and Curtis is vice president of the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors. Those documents, the resolution you referred to, 
and this address to the American people may go in the record at this 

oint. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


THE RAILWAY CONDUCTOR. 


[P. 443, Vol. XX1X.] 
GUADELAJARA, MEXICO. 


The following is from the minutes of n special meeting held April 18, 1912: 
“Moved and seconded that a vote of thanks be extended our chief conductor, 
Brother W. K. Suit, for his untiring efforts in our behalf, and in particular 
for his letter announcing the necessity of disbanding the division, giving an 
outline of the situation in this country, and that a copy of this letter be sent 
to each member of the division and to the Railway Conductor. Carried unani- 
mously. 
Yours, truly, in P. F., 
A. W. EARNEST, 
Secretary Division 540. 


' 
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ENGINEERS AND CONDUCTORS RETIRE FROM SERVICE OF THE MEXICAN NATIONAL 
RAILROAD. 


[From Locomoive Engineers’ Journal, Vol. XLVI, 1912, p. 599.] 


LAREDO, TEx., April 17, 1912. 
To the American public: 

Believing that the American people are interested and that they have a right 
to know the facts in connection with the forced withdrawal from the service of 
the National Railways of Mexico of several hundred American citizens who 
have for many years been employed by these railways as engineers and con- 
ductors, we submit the following statement covering the situation: We are 
prompted to do so because we feel that the flagrant discrimination by the 
Mexican Government against American citizens is deserving of consideration 
at the hands of the American people. 

It is well Known that when American capital was invited to Mexico to 
develop that country through railroad building, it was necessary to secure from 
the United States, or some other foreign country, experienced men to operate 
the railways owing to the fact that the native citizens were totally incapable 
of doing so. The engineers and conductors were generally secured in the 
United States, and went to Mexico under assurances of fair treatinent as to 
wages and conditions of employment, which were set forth in contract stipula- 
tions between the management of the railways and committees representing 
these employees. This arrangement operated to the mutual satisfaction of all 
concerned, and no serious controversy arose between the railways and the 
organizations of engineers and conductors until the Mexican Government 
secured control of the greater part of the railway mileage of Mexico; but 
since that time there has been carried on a deliberate and sustained system 
of discrimination against American engineers and conductors, the sole purpose 
of which was to force American eimpoyees out of the service without regard 
to the fact that many of them have worked faithfully for these railways for 
from 20 to 30 years, having left the United States in the prime of manhood 
‘when there were practically no Mexican citizens capable of performing the 
duties of engineers and conductors. 

These men have given the best years of their lives to the service of the 
Mexican railways, as well as giving the benefit of their knowledge and expe- 
rience to the Mexican people, and now, upon the demand of certain labor 
organizations of native sons, who have taken for their slogan “ Mexico for 
Mexicans” and who covet the positions that have been filled so long and 
efticiently by the Americans, the Mexican Government basely ungrateful of 
the services rendered by the Americans, has issued instructions through its 
secretary of communications abrogating the agreements between the railways 
and the American employees, and imposing conditions upon said employees im- 
possible of fulfillment. 

A word here as to ownership of the railway properties involved may be of 
interest: Out of a capitalization of nearly $450.000,000 the Mexican Govern- 
ment hus only put into the properties in actual cash approximately 84,500,000. 
It is true that in exchange for $49,400, more than one-half of the $230,000,000 
authorized stock, the Government guarantees the principal and interest on 
certain outstanding bonds. While this deal gave the Mexican Government con- 
trol of the railways involved, under certain unknown contract limitations, it 
did not make said railways exclusive Government institutions to the extent 
of justifying the clamor of Mexican citizens that none but Mexicans were en- 
titled to employment thereon. 

We quote below from the declaration of principles of one of the native 
Mexican organizations to show that the fact of being an American would pro- 
hibit one from continuing in the employment of the Mexican railways: 

“Society of the Defenders of the Rights of Mexican Railroad Men. Slogan, 
Mexico for Mexicans. The Mexicanization of the national railways has become 
an imperious necessity and should be done, not only by placing Mexicans in 
positions as firemen, brakemen, engineers, conductors, and dispatchers, but by 
elevating them to the high positions of administration, making them general 
agents, general superintendents of divisions, motive power, etc. The society 
has been projected with the sole object of forcing off, and carrying into effect, 
the Mexicanization of the Mexican railways, ete.” 

In addition to the above there is abundant evidence to show that the pur- 
pose of the Mexican organizations, supported by the Mexican Government, 
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is to eliminate American employees from the service of Mexican railways. 
It is estimated that there are something like 600 American engineers and 
conductors in the service of these railways, and these men were forced to 
retire upon dictation of the native labor organizations of Mexico, supported by 
the Government, in the face of the fact that, as shown by the preliminary 
report of the thirteenth census, there are in the State of Texas alone 123,817 
native-born Mexicans enjoying freedom of employment in accordance with their 
capacity, and suffering from no discrimination on account of their nationality 
from either the Government of the United States, American employers, 03 
organizations of employees. 

In view of the determined attitude of the Mexican Government to displace 
Americans, and after having exhausted every possible means of securing such 
terms as would guarantee fair and just treatment, the American engineers 
and conductors decided to withdraw from the service of the National Rail- 
ways in a body instead of suffering themselves to be displaced in small num- 
bers at a time at the convenience of the authorities, and in the meantime not 
only place their lives in jeopardy, but be subject to humiliation and insult at 
the hands of Mexican employees and organizations coveting their positions and 
desiring their hasty departure. 

We have every reason to believe that our Government has not only been 
fully advised as to the foregoing, but that it has, through diplomatic channels, 
made representations to the Mexican Government in our behalf, for which we 
are duly grateful; and in common with thousands of our countrymen, who 
have been forced out of Mexico, leaving millions in property behind them on 
account of dangers due to the strong anti-American feeling existing there, we 
submit our wrongs to such further consideration as may be proper for our 
Government to give them. 


E. Corrican, A. G. C. E. B. of L. E. 
E. P. Curtis, V. P., O. R. C. 

The Cuairman. Did you ever hear of the American Federation of 
Labor interesting themselves in behalf of these American railroad 
men who were run out under the Madero administration ? 

Mr. Gates. They may have done so, but I have not heard of it. 

The Cuairman. Then, I presume, that is one of your reasons for 
thinking that possibly the American Federation of Uabor does not 
understand labor conditions in Mexico? 

Mr. Gates. Part of them. 

The CuairMan. The committee has had the testimony of Charles 
A. Gardner, taken at San Antonio, Tex., one of the railroad men 
driven out of that country, so we will not pursue that line further. 

Now, Mr. Gates, from your knowledge of Mexico and Mexican 
conditions, I want to ask you, in your opinion, with reference to the 
great majority of the common people of Mexico, a large per cent of 
the total number of people inhabiting that country, Indians, or 
so-called Mexicans, constituting possibly 85 per cent, what is the feel- 
ing among those people generally, the Zapatistas, with whom you are 
familiar, the Zapotecs, in Tehuantepec, the Yucatecans, the fol- 
lowers of Meixueiro, of Pelaez, and even those who have acquiesced 
in the Carranza régime, with reference to America and to the United 
States ? 

Mr. Gates. I found nothing but friendship and a desire for 
American cooperation on all sides throughout my entire trip through- 
out the country, except with those small bodies of people constituting 
the present official Carranza military dictatorship and those who are 
profiting by it. That is, that Pan-Latin, one big union, bolshevist 
aggregation of which we have been talking, represented by Car- 
ranza’s desire to put the Saxon in his place, hatred of the American, 
to drive us out, and Alvarado’s desire to erect a syndicalistic State. 
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The rest are very friendly to the United States and welcome our 
cooperation, although patriotic in desiring to retain the sovereignty 
of their own country. 

The CirrarrmMan. Are you or not in favor of armed intervention 
by the United States in Mexican affairs? 

Mr. Gates. I have stated myself to be as pronounced an anti- 
interventionist in that sense as you will find in the United States. 
I wouldn’t consider that, after having wrecked Mexico with eight 
years of political interference, with maintaining in power a dictator 
whose personal reaction was the same as that of our present incum- 
bent, who has been maintained in power solely by his will, against 
the will of the Mexican people, who have been fighting for their own 
homes, during which time Mexico has been reduced to misery; if 
we take advantage of that situation, if the result is what it seems to. 
me the necessary end to which it would tend, and enter upon an 
invasion, an armed intervention into Mexican affairs, it would be 
a stain upon our American honor that we would never have an oppor- 
tunity to explain away, and would support those people in the 
belief which they hold of this Government that, especially in the 
later years, in the past eight years, its policy has been Machiavellian. 
I wish to put that as clearly and plainly as I can put it. It has been 
my policy and belief throughout the whole. I found it all through 
Mexico. 

The CHairMan. Suppose there is no friendly interference, or inter- 
ference of any other character by this government, in some way in 
Mexican affairs, what will be the immediate future of Mexico, in 
your judgment? 

Mr. Gates. In my judement, the present break up of Carranza is 
the breaking up of exploiting among themselves. I would antici- 
pate—no man can prophesy—but from the events of the day, I would 
anticipate the early triumph of some of the leaders, apparently at 
present Obregon; within a year or so, dissension; then continuing 
quarrels; finally, if that continues from now until next year some 
time, assuming that President Wilson chooses to take no step at all, 
which it must be assumed he will not do after his message to you 
thanking you for the opportunity to tell you that foreign affairs are 
none of the Senate’s business, that Mexico for the rest of this year 
will know a depth of degradation to which the past 10 years would 
look like heaven. That is what I look for. 

The Cuarrman. I thank you very much for your interesting and 
intelligent testimony, and your enlightening statement and assistance 
which you have given to the committee. 

Mr. Sas May I say that what we need with Mexico is Mexican 
sympathy. They can receive us with open arms there. They need 
our help. If we tender it to them in the right way it can be given, 
and we can have a certain friendly interest in our neighbors at our 
side. But she does need our help, and all the more she needs it be- 
cause officially she has been ey where she is. I regard that as im- 
posing upon us the responsibility. We should have a sympathetic 
understanding of her needs. She not only needs a great big loan to 
finance a receivership, but she needs reclamation, she needs restora- 
tion of industry, and above all, at the bottom and beginning ‘the end 
of the whole, is the enabling of the common man in Mexico, which 
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largely means the Indian, to have a little something to hope for and 
a home he is not afraid he is going to be robbed of. When there can 
come to us anybody out of the present chaos, if any opportunity 
should come out of that chaos, for the decent element with whom we 
might work, we might still save the situation and our honor; but we 
must do it with sympathy and with kindness. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think that mere sympathy and under- 
standing, without actual assistance, will avail anything in Mexico? 

Mr. Gates. No. It means going down there and taking off our 
coats and helping them economically; and also backing up in some 
way—that is difficult to say, because it looks like interfering—but 
backing up in some way, such as is proper, international relation- 
ship, a stable currency, and decent government. 

The CuarrmMan. Will mere recognition of such a government by 
the United States avail anything? 

Mr. Gates. If the recognition of the United States amounts to 
anything at present, flouted, as it has been, in all Latin-America; 
if we can get our recognition respected it would go a long ways, but 
it has not been respected since Bryan became our Secretary of State. 
We must back-track on that before our influence amounts to any- 
thing, and when we back-track then we can restore health. 

The Cuairman. Would you extend help to Mexico merely by rec- 
ognition and leave her to secure financial aid from individuals in 
this country, or would you extend that financial aid directly by this 
a to a government which would receive it in the proper 
spirit 

PMr. Gates. I would give it by this Government if it was received 
with the proper spirit. My views upon that are represented by the 
document that I attached to my letter to Secretary Baker. They 
involve a rehabilitation of Mexico, and how it could be done with- 
out putting her into a receivership or giving her a political dictator- 
ship. I hoped that the opportunity might come, if President Wil- 
son would come to the position of recognizing Carranza as impos- 
sible, that something be done, and consequently I made these sug- 
gestions in my correspondence with Secretary Baker. I had the 
cooperation of a good many people in that, and it is not political 
and not a financial receivership. 

The CratrMan. Those suggestions are in those documents? 

Mr. Gares. Yes. I believe it could be done along those lines. 

The Cuarrman. The committee is very much obliged to you, Mr. 
Gates. The committee will adjourn, subject to the call of the chair- 
man. j 


EXHIBIT 4. 


To the President and the people of the United States of America, our neighbor- 
ing Republic: 

In this hour of crisis. when it is held in the balance of the fates whether 
our country shall live as an independent sovereign nation, we make you this 
appeal: 

For over six years our country has been torn by civil strife: for five of those 
six years a large part of its territory has been the prey of the most cruel and 
brutal tyranny our country has had to endure in all the past century of its 
efforts toward freedom, 

In 191-4, after the overthrow of Huerta, Venustiano Carranza, as first chief 
of the army. named “ Constitutionalist ” because the object whereby it sought 
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the cooperation of the whole country, was the restoration of the constitutional 
order broken by usurpation, with the return to a lawful régime under that 
constitution which cost so many lives und so many years of struggle before it 
came into being as the Palladium of our Liberties—Venustiano Carranza, we 
say, was then offered the support of the country, tendering him the provisional 
presidency, and calling upon him for the immediate convocation of national 
elections, and the submission to the coming Congress and the several States, in 
due and constitutional form, of whatever legislative reforms the condition of. 
the country demanded. 

Refusing everything but the provisional presidency, which he promptly ex- 
panded by his own sole, autocratic decree into omnipotent powers, legislative 
and judicial as well as executive, Venustiano Carranza made himself the actual 
irresponsible dictator of Mexico, to a degree that is paralleled by no previous 
instance in our entire history. 

Annulling by a stroke of his pen that constitution he had sworn to defend 
and restore, he proclaimed a “new thing” in the affairs of States—a ‘“-pre- 
constitutional period,’ wherein by the power of the sword and bullet alone, 
in a country of peaceful citizens deprived by his decree of even the smallest 
weapon of self-defense against the “ banditry ” he claimed to be resisting, he 
and his adherents set out to fasten laws and regulations violative of every sort 
of justice and right, for the sole profit and enrichment of his civil and military 
supporters. With the most unbelievable shamelessness, in a so-called democ- 
racy, a so-called government for the benefit and protection of the “ oppressed,” 
decrees were issued depriving all save his own supporters of even the sem- 
blance of the right of suffrage. Elections through his whole period, in those 
few cases where they have been ostentatiously held, have been the veriest farce. 

At the end of 1914 and the beginning of 1915, while still holding only a part 
of the national territory, and himself remaining in Vera Cruz, he and His 
adherents consummated an offensive and defensive alliance. by formal signed 
treaties, with that organization of international opposition to democratic and 
free institutions by the support of the majority, known now in various countries 
as Bolshevists, Syndicalists, Spartacides, 1. W. W., and, among us, the Casa del 
Obrero Mundial. 

At the same period, Carranza, guided by his personal feelings against the 
allied nations, entered into relations with Germany; and with the German 
minister came German emissaries preaching then, four years ago, all the radical 
antisocial doctrines of the extreme Left to-day, just as two years later similar 
German emissaries carried the same doctrines of antidemocracy and destruction 
to Russia. 

Throughout the entire period of the Great War, Venustiano Carranza, with 
his circle of adherents, Salvador Alvarado, Pablo Gonzales, Alvaro Obregon, 
Luís Cabrera, Candido Aguilar, and many others, made a mockery of Mexico's 
pretended neutrality, gave all possible aid and comfort to the German side, and 
promised full future alliances, military and commercial, thus compromising the 
honor and safety of the country, and the peace of the Western World, in his 
insane and despotic plans. 

The diplomatic record of the past years has been one to bring shame to the 
face of every Mexican who cares for his country’s international repute; and 
these Iong-continued and scarcely veiled insults are continuing to this day. All 
this relying upon the unwillingness of the American Government to resent such 
provocations by an attack upon a weuker nation at her border, already ex- 
hausted by the struggles of these years. 

During these six years our country has been reduced to the lowest abyss of 
misery; nowhere in territory which can be reached by the armed bands of 
‘Carrancistas, masquerading as “ bandits ” or as “ Constitutionalists ” in turn, is 
life or honor or property safe. Production and all the course of business is 
almost at a standstill; our railroads do not run, save on a few lines, where all 
the remaining equipment is concentrated. With a budget nearly twice that of 
the nation 10 years ago, two-thirds of the revenues go into the maintenance of 
this army of depredation, the great part of the whole passing by pudded pay 
rolls into the pockets of the higher officers; while throughout the whole country, 
wherever the control of Carrancismo reaches, to live by license has become the 
normal mode. We are facing years or decades to remoralize and make sane the 
general order, and bring about again the habits of peace and order in life. 

Our school-teachers are reduced to actual stravation, being kept for months 
without even the pittance assigned them for their part in the social work, the 
hope of the future State; while for everyone in the protected circle of military 
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and civil authorities, there is the most complete immunity for any possible 
form of crime against person or property. The mere catalog of the unpun- 
ished crimes openly committed by the.e high and low officials and officers, 
from burglary, highway robbery, murder, and attacks upon women to “ ban- 
ditry ” and the most shameless graft and looting of the public treasury, would 
fill a volume. The resources of the country are stripped bare. 

At this time also, following a long period of illegal and despotic confisca- 
tions of foreign-owned properties, formerly in production to the enrichment 
of our country, the violation of trenty-guaranteed rights of those who had 
been invited by the credit and faith of the Nation to cast their lot among us 
for residence or business, and the murder of many hundreds of foreign citi- 
zens, we are oppressed by an accentuation of all these conditions that threat- 
ens the very life of the Nation, destroyed by its self-constituted masters. 

The so-called Government of Carranza does not control more than a frac- 
tion of the territory of the country. With control of the main ports and the 
railway lines and equipment, and thus controlling the wires and the mails, 
it is able to make a show of administration through the Republic. Along these 
lines, and the towns and cities held in this way, the rule is that of armed sol- 
diery in an unarmed and defenseless populace—the rule of terror. 

Away from these railroad lines, and where the Carranza soldiers can not 
pass save in major force, Mexicans of every rank have united for their own 
protection and that of their homes and laws, under different leaders. Such 
organized protecting and defensive bodies of citizen soldiery have maintained 
themselves intact through these years of trial; and though with scanty re 
sources, with no help or support from abroad, or any ability, owing to inter- 
national neutrality laws, to bring in any form of supplies—for which, indeed, 
they have lacked and do still lack the resources for payment—these bodies 
do now control and protect the greater part of the national territory. 

In the latter inonths of 1914, when Venustiano Carranza refused the proffered 
support of the entire nation for a restoration at once of the constitutional order, 
and finding himself outnumbered in the convention of his own calling. retired 
to Vera Cruz to proclaim himself sole dictator and legislator for the Mexican 
people, with his syndicalist and German allies. he was disavowed by Smiliano 
Zapata and Francisco Villa, with their supporters in the south and in the 
north. Although Carranza was enabled some months later to take the capital, 
and then supported by the main arteries of import and the resources of the 
country was able to extend his régime of destruction, military oppression and 
robbery through the Republic, these two forces have maintained themselves un- 
conquered through the ensuing five years, to the present. 

In July, 1915, aroused to her own self-defense against these attacks upon law 
and life, and by the usurpation effected in the proclamation of the “ preconsti- 
tutional period,” the free and sovereign State of Oaxaca reassumed her sover- 
eignty under the constitution. until order and the constitutional régime could 
be again established in the nation. From that time until the present this State 
has continued in the lawful and constitutional administration of the greater 


part of her territory, under the lawful State authorities, duly and constitution- - 


ally elected in December, 1914; and by the aid and services, and the lives, of 
her sons, has defended herself and them. 

In 1916, for the purpose of ending this era of usurpation. and of fulfilling 
the obligation resting on all Mexicans to sustain and restore the constitution, 
which by its specific terms proclaims that it shall not lose validity by reason 
of any rebellion or usurpation, there was organized the “ National Reorganiz- 
ing Army ” under the leadership of Gen. Felix Díaz, as the effective outcome of 
protests voiced by him since 1914; and in the last three and a half years this 
force has extended its effective protection through different States of the 
Republie. 

Some time before the rural population of the northeastern parts of the Re- 
public, attacked by the Carrancista despoilers in their most essential rights, 
took arms to defend them and to restore law and order. placing Manuel Pelfiez 
as commander in chief of the National Guards: upon the attempt of the illegal 
Querétaro Assembly to impose a new constitution on the country, these guards 
were reorganized as the “revolutionary army,” to support and reinstate the 
national constitution of 1857; at the same period, in the trying times of the 
Great War, when the fates there hung in the balance. and the weights in that 
halance were the supplies of oil without which the allied navies would have been 
powerless, and when for a time there was but a few weeks’ supply of this fuel 
on hand, the Carranza soldiers, aided by German-paid agitators, were seeking 
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to capture and destroy the wells on which that supply depended—these forces, 
under Manuel Peláez, firm in the defense of the rights made sacred by the con- 
stitution of 1857, and faithful to the cnuse of democracy and freedom in the 
world, protected, and still do protect, life and property in the Tampico and ad- 
joining regions. 

To-day the truth has come to light; and to-day Venustiano Carranza, your 
enemy, as he and his circle of officials are ours, is threatening to draw upon 
us the natural result of his and their crimes. We are about to be made to 
suffer for the crimes of those who have murdered our fellows. We—all Mexi- 
cans—are being cried against for the deeds of our oppressors. Mexico is about 
to be called and treated as the enemy of your great democracy on account of 
the deeds we have now for five years resisted with our blood, committed by those 
few evil men who by their intrenched position have been enabled to do all 
these things. Carranza and the entire circle of his supporters without one 
single exception, have betrayed you and your placed trust and hopes as he did 
us and the support we gave him at that time. 

We are fighting for our liberties and our homes. The war in Mexico will 
never cease until that fight is gained. It can not cease. And contident tous in 
the truth which is now in its full time coming to the light, we appenl to you, the 
President of the United States, and to you, the people of those United States, to 
give us that measure of relief and recognition to which we are entitled. 

You. Mr. President, we ask to grant us that recognition which is the bounden 
right of all who tight for their homes, their liberties, and their laws. We ask 
that we may be heard; that we may have a standing from which to speak and 
plead the cause of oppressed Mexico and her children. 

In order to establish this right and in order that there shall not come that 
invasion of Mexico which we know is as far from your desires as it would be 
destructive of all our hopes and aspirations as free men, we will participate 
in a conference of all the leading organized elements now dividing the control of 
the territory of the Mexican Republic; that at this conference shall be considered 
the reconstruction and restoration to national health of the country that is ours 
and for which we and our fathers have fought. We ask that in this way the 
great principles for which the peoples of the Western Hemisphere have declared 
themselves—the principles o fdemocracy, self-government, the right of every 
individual to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness—shall be once more 
established and that your country and ours may go on as sister Republics, dif- 
ferent in inheritance and blood, yet united by bonds of friendship and co- 
operation and with those common objects brought to birth for France in 1789, 
for you in 1776, and for us in 1810 and in 1857, 

Toward this end we, the signers hereto. for ourselves and all those we repre- 
sent, and those who have intrusted to us their defense, pledge to you hereby our 
united cooperation in the protetction of life and property throughout the terri- 
tory of the Mexican Federation. We pledge ourselves to unite in the formation 
of a provisional administration upon a coalition basis of the liberal elements— 
those elements that seek true democracy and the welfare of the Nation, to its 
lowest and humblest citizens, instead of personal power and authority or per- 
sonal aggrandizemer t. 

For this great work of reconstruction of our distracted and desolated country, 
now in a like condition with so many other countries in the world, help in 
resources and cooperation must be had. International problems must be met 
and solved; rights must be adjusted and protected; the work of rehabilitation 
itself must he protected, especially in its earlier stages. To this end we frankly 
ask your aid, without humility or the derogation of self-respect; for we have 
suffered at the hands of oppressors, and we are economically destitute; we 
have no resources left, save our love for our country and our self-respect as 
men and Mexicans. But our country is rich in herself. and by our work, once 
started on the road, can rebuild atl. You, the American Nation, almost alone 
now among the peoples of the earth, are economically undestroyed after the 
efforts of the past years. We believe that a way can be found whereby you 
will gladly give, and we can honorably enter into cooperation to that end, to 
your great advantage as to that of our country, and yet neither violative of 
Mexico’s independent political self-determination nor submitting her to a con- 
scienceless or usurious financial control. 

This we believe of you, Mr. President, and we also believe it of the heart of 
the American people. 

To you, therefore, we address this appeal, in this critical hour of our country 
and in the affairs of the world. 
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For the “liberating” of the south and its general in command = (first 
by appointment by Gen. Emiliano Zapata, and since the latter’s death, by rati- 
fication of the officers and men): 

TIEDARDO MAGAÑA, 

[SEAT] By J. AMEZCUA, 


For the free and sovereign State of Oaxaca, in resumption under the eon- 
stitution of its independent sovereignty, until the rule of that constitution shall 
be again recognized throughout the Republic, and for the general in conmmand of 
the defensive forees of the State. 

GUILLERMO MEXUEIRO, 

[ SEAL. ] By WILLIAM GATES, 

SAMUEL G. MEIXUEIRO. 


“Constitution of 1857," the revolutionary army in control of the northeast of 
the Republic, general in command. 
MANUEL PELAEZ, 
[SEAL.] By Dr. Moises LÓPEZ. 


Commander in chief of the “ national reorganizing army.” 
GEN, F&rIN Daz. 
[SEAT ] By PEDRO DEL VILLAR. 


Memorandum (not a copy of the original document): The foregoing was 
prepured in triplicate, for convenience and saving of time in the attachment 
of the signatures. No primacy among the signers is, therefore, implied in the 
above order. 

The originals were delivered at the White House on September 9, 1919. 

A true copy. 

[ SEAL. ] W. G. 

EXHIBIT 5. 
To the Nation: 


Revolutions are social necessities, crises whieh arise when Governinents have 
closed the legal roads to the political progress of peoples; they strive for prin- 
ciples of social improvement, and ever inscribe on their banners the great de 
sires of those peoples. Should this not be so, should a revolution not earry 
from its beginning a grent promise of social redemption, it would be dead from 
the cradie; and if later actions did not lead to the discharge of this promise the 
revolution would equally be condemned to death. For the inexorable laws of 
nature, which impose themselves alike upon individuals and peoples, establish 
conservation as a universal principle, and neither peoples nor individuals change 
the normal course of their life. or break the regularity of their existence, or 
venture upon great risks, except in presence of some greater benefit, before the 
vision of a greater happiness, or facing a future that augurs elevation in the 
moral order, progress in the material. For this reason we repeat: revolutions 
which have not been the explosion of true ideals, or those which have later 
abandoned them, can not prosper: and armed movements that seek to impose 
them, never ean succeed in so doing, for as said before, peoples as individuals 
react to the sentiment of conservation, and conservation necessitates better- 
ment. 

These clear and simple premises explain why Carrancismo and the socalled 
“ Constitutionalist ” forces sustaining it have not been able after more than two 
years, and never can be able, to reestablish and consolidate peace in the Re- 
public. 

The Carrancista movement arose on the 26th of March, 1913, in accord with 
the plan of Guadalupe, on the bases of disavowing Gen. Victoriano Huerta as 
President of the Republic, as a usurper, and disavowing as accomplices in his 
usurpation the legislative and judicial powers of the federation, who had recog- 
nized Gen. Huerta, as well as the State authorities who had accepted his Gov- 
ernment. The entire plan therefore rested on the respect due to our constitu- 
tional laws, guaranteed in our Magna Carta, and in the duty resting on all 
Mexicans to sustain those laws, even by force, when reason can no longer make 
itself heard. 

Carranza, then, on rising in arms, proclaimed the supremacy of the Constitu- 
tion and offered the Republic the defense of its violated principles. It was in 
truth a great promise. The Code of 1857 cost our ancestors so many and so 
great sacrifices; so often has it been repeated that this code is the genesis of 
our political education and destined as the cement to our condition as free men: 
and so intimately have we been convinced of these truths that all Mexieans who 
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have not lost faith in the reconstruction of our country feel ourselves pro- 
foundly moved and threatened when the precepts of that constitution are in 
danger—and at the snme time feel ourselves strong to defend and maintain them 
anharmed. To this it is due that Don Venustiano Carranza, a man without 
any notable past, found political allies in the Republic, and that his call awoke 
echo in the breasts of many Mexicans. 

After a year and a half of contest, Carranza arrived at Mexico and, with 
the name of first chief of the so-called constitutionalist army, assumed 
the provisional presidency of the Republic. Carranza then changed radically, 
breaking with the principles by which he had triumphed. His ambitions, of 
low order and founded on no democratie education, together with the evil 
counsels of his favorites (who were many and without morality), brought 
him to forget all—absolutely all—his promises; and by a sanguinary irony of 
fate, the author of the Plan of Guadalupe, he who had in the name of the 
constitution disavowed Gen. Huerta and the other Federal powers, upon as- 
suming the Executive Office, himself declared abolished that very constitution 
and all the laws derived from it, He decreed that his Government would 
exercise its functions in a “ preconstitutional’”’ period—outside of the consti- 
tutional order; outside of all law. By this means Currancisino cast the Re- 
public into the most absolute anarchy and despotism; all rights and all guar- 
antees disappeared; no one knows where his property begins nor ends, nor 
knows how long he can dispose of his liberty nor his life; from that time the 
constitution and all the rest of the laws became substituted by the arbitrary 
will of Carranza and his favorite:, thus establishing a purely personal Gov- 
ernment—an oligarchy, odious and impossible to bear. With the ideals dead, 
disorganization came of necessity. Villa, in spite of his crudeness (rudeza), 
saw that Carranza and his people were throwing the Republic into chaos, and 
demanded his withdrawal; Zapata, who until then had shown himself in gen- 
eral terms in sympathy with the revolution in the north, likewise demanded 
that Carranza surrender the power in order to do away with personalism and 
bring peace. The State of Oaxaca, that heroic and glorious State, which had 
maintained itself in peace in the midst of disorder, without losing its normal 
life; which by its antecedents and its importance also figured as one of the 
factors upon whom rested the solution of the national destinies; that State, 
loving peace and the law, divorced itself from Carrancismo, demanding of that 
faction the respect for its sovereignty and the consideration due to the Oaxacan 
people and their legal and established Government. 

Carrancismo had gone too far upon the wrong path to consent to abandon it. 
Its leaders had tasted the gratifications of command and enjoyed the fruits 
of their robberies; they came to consider as their sworn enemies not only those 
who opposed them but those who, of morality or for shame, refused them 
their support in the enterprise of destruction and infamy they had embarked 
upon. It was the beginning of a new war more sanguinary and more cruel 
than what had preceded. Hostilities first broke out with Villa, then with 
Zapata, and later with many other leaders; and finally this State of Oaxaca 
was invaded, the last refuge of the liberties and the last bulwark of our insti- 
tutions. It amounted to nothing that the constitutional authorities of the 
State showed that order reigned throughout its territory, that public services 
were carried on efficaciously, that the people were in full enjoyment of their 
rights, and that the Government had implanted the reforms demanded by the 
progress of enlightenment and the needs of the time. All this availed nothing, 
we repeat; Carrancismo needed the booty of war, and the State of Oaxaca 
was invaded. 

Carrancismo had shown itself rendy for everything, absolutely for everything 
in order to continue possessing itself of the lust remnants of spoil that still 
remain on the blood-marked body of the country. This ill-omened faction has 
by its conduct brought upon us invasion from outside, while It continues its 
fratricidal wai, instead of repenting and mending its errors to the preservation 
of national integrity and dignity. But there is yet more. That felony we 
know as Carrancismo has passed the limits of the imaginable, inviting good 
Mexicans, patriots in heart, who, unwilling to light more fires of destruction 
within the nation’s homes had retired to private life—inviting these worthy 
sons, we Say. for the repelling of intervention, and then when they had re- 
sponded to that call, surprising their good faith, forced them into the civil 
struggle. 

With our national integrity compromised, and the Republic plunged into 
anarchy and the most unbridled despotism known in all our history, it is mat- 
ter of the most urgent and imperious necessity, to bring once more.our good 
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faith into play, to send out the call to all good Mexicans and to make a supreme 
effort to reorganize its energies for the work of reconstruction, for true national 
reconstruction. The present moments are definitive, and we should take ad- 
vantage of them; the safety of our country demands it. The problem is arduous 
and difficult, especially because first of all there must be extirpated the con- 
dition of armed chieftainship (cauudillaje), the indispensable prerequisite to the 
doing away with personalisin in Government; preventing the resting of the na- 
tional destines at a given moment in the hands of but one or two individuals, 
instead of lying in the hands of the Nation itself or its representatives. To 
this end there lies but one roud open; to work from the periphery to the center; 
that is, to stimulate and bring about the reorganization of the larger number of 
the States of the Republic, that these may in turn bring about that of the 
Republic itself. It is a proceeding analogous to that followed by the States of 
the American Union in 1778, and will give us protection against that central 
absorption of power which the Federal powers have through our whole political 
life, in every epoch, practiced against the State authorities, and place us in the 
only condition permitting the reconstruction of our nationality and the salvation 
of our territory. 

To the State of Oaxaca there falls the honor and satisfaction of setting the 
example to the rest, its sisters. Its constitutional authorities, which to this 
day have not ceased to function, in spite of all the obstacles in their way, will 
soon reestablish themselves in the State Capital, and our efforts will soon give 
them the complete control of the entire territory of the State. 

In the other States of the Republic where men of good falth still are fighting 
against Carrancismo, this example should be followed. Those military com- 
manders which carry on operations along these lines in those States, can count 
for our aid to that end; and with the purpose that as soon as any State is freed 
of the menace of Carrancismo, those commanders shall at once designate a 
provisional governor who will iminediately convoke the people to the election 
of legislatures. 

The legislative branch duly organized, without loss of time elections for the 
executive and judicial State authorities shall follow. 

When the majority of the States shall have been reorganized upon the 
lines thus indicated, in accordance with the constitution of the Republic and the 
other general laws, and its own State Constitution and the laws appertaining, 
the representatives of these States shall convene for the nomination of a pro 
visional president, whose principal mission shall be the immediate calling 
of elections through the Republic for the National Congress. And with this 
body in session, he shall call elections in the Republic for the remaining Federal 
authorities. 

Mexicanos, the country calls upon us for a new sacrifice; let us respond 
with resolution and love to the call, and bearing the sacred banner of our 
constitution, let us fight on until we win that its beneficent shadow covers and 
protects all. 


PLANS, 


First. There is reestablished in the Republic the dominion of the general 
constitution of the 5th of February, 1857, with its additions and reforms leg- 
ally adopted by the means which itself provides, and with the laws of reform 
and the others derived therefrom. 

Second. C. Venustiano Carranza, first chief of the so-called constitutionalist 
army, is disavowed, with all the authorities that he has imposed. 

Both citizen Carranza and those others who under his so-called government 
have held the position of authorities, shall be judged in accordance with the 
laws, for usurpation and such other crimes as they may have committed. 

Third. The States adhering to the present plan, and in which the consti- 
tutional authorities have disappeared, shall make all effort to free themselves 
from Carrancista control, and suceeding in this shall reorganize themselves 
under the Federal and State Constitution and the laws appertaining. For this 
purpose, the military leaders in each such State, opposing Carrancismo, shall 
in the shortest time possible meet to nominate a provisional governor, choosing 
for that post a native of the State itself, and a man whose character and firm- 
ness Shall afford guarantees to the cause. With no loss of time the provisional 
governor shall call extraordinary elections for deputies to the State legislature. 
This body once reestablished, in order to proceed at once upon legitimate 
paths, shall as its first act appoint an acting governor, choosing for that post 
the person designated as provisional governor, if it sees fit. The acting gov- 
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ernor shall then at once convoke elections for constitutional governor, and 
members of the judiciary. 

Fourth. All the States adhering to this plan shall, without the need of fur- 
ther agreements, constitute an offensive and defensive league against Carran- 
zismo, Shall maintain constant intereommuniecation, and their governors and 
military leaders shall act in concert in the general operations. 

Fifth. The forees organized in support of the presene plan shall be known 
as the “Army of restoration of the Republie.” (Ejército Restaurador de la 
Rephiblica. ) 

Sixth. As soon as a majority of the States shall have been duly organized 
under the constitutional order, the governinent of ench one of those States 
shall name a representative to attend an assembly at a date and place to be 
duly set. In such gathering the representatives then of a majority of the 
States shall agree upon, and shall nominate by not less than a majority of 
votes, a provisional president of the Republic, who shall not be a military 
leader in the command of a force. This provisional president shall be recog- 
nized and supported by all the reorganized States, shall at once take possession 
of his office and call immediately extraordinary elections for Deputies to the 
National Congress. This body in session, it shall as its first act nominate an_ 
acting president, who may be the same as already named provisional presl- 
dent. This done, the acting president shall at once call extraordinary elec- 
tions for constitutional president, and members of the judiciary. 

Seventh. The oflices of President of the Republic, and governor of any of the 
States, shall not devolve upon military leaders in command of a force. Such 
leaders can be nominated and elected for said offices, after the lapse of a year 
of separation from their military service. 

Eighth. The President of the Republic and the governors of the States, pro- 
visional, acting or permanent, shall maintain from the moment of their assum- 
ing office that all their acts, and the acts of all other otħcials within their 
jurisdiction, shall conforin strictly to the principles of the constitution of 
1857, which is declared in force; causing to be restored to their owners imme- 
diately all property confiscated from them by the Carranzista or any other 
faction, and procuring that thenceforward nll nationals and foreigners shall 
enjoy in their persons and interests the guaranties which the said constitution 
assures. The same authorities shall at once bring about the repatriation of 
the Mexicans now driven from the country by political persecution and the lack 
of guaranties—those who may have been guilty of crimes remaining subject 
however to the law. 

Ninth. The new emissions of paper money put out by the so-called constitu- 
tional government headed by C. Venustiano Carranza are declared null and 
of no value. 

The invitation is extended to all the States, to all military commanders, and 
to all Mexicans of good will, with distinction of political party, that, forgetting 
hatreds and past divisions, they adhere to the present plan, second it with 
efficacy, and cooperate with all their ability toward the early reorganization of 
the Republic, which means the salvation of our country. 

Ixtlan de Juarez, State of Oaxaca, October 11, 1916. 

For the division “national integrity” and the other restoring elements of 
the north of the Republic. 

| J. ISABEL RORLES, 

General of Division. 


For the division of the “Sierra Jufrez” and the other restoring elements of 
the free and sovereign State of Oaxaca. 3 
GUILLERMO MEIXUEIRO, 
General of Division (Lic.). 


(Notr.—Not long after the issuance of the above document, J. Isabel Robles, 
one of the most respected by all the various elements in the country, opposing 
the Carranzistas, was killed in the north of Mexico. After that, for lack of 
resources, Gen. Meixueiro, in cooperation with the State authorities, elected 
in the close of 1914, was able only to maintain defensive operations in the 
State away from the State capital and the railroad lines.) 


1. The immediate clean-up of the customhouse and port services, stopping 
absolutely every kind of robbery and extortion, such as is now a national scan- 
dal. Nothing could more immediately influence public opinion inj this country 
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and elsewhere than a change of that kind right where it is first felt by all persons 
doing business in or entering the Republic. 

2. Immediate steps to relieve the demoralization and beggary of the lowest 
classes, not by charity but by work and care. If necessary, appeal for as- 
sistance in this matter to outside agencies—Red Cross or other—as is now being 
done for suffering, destitute peoples elsewhere. Do something at once in Mexico 
for those who need it most. 

3. Iminediately institute the rule in all public services, including the rail- 
roads, telegraphs, and all civil offices, of prompt, courteous, and willing service 
to the public. Give that which is coming to characterize our best conducted 
businesses—what we refer to as service. If a traveler enters the wrong rail- 
road office for train information, let him not be dismissed with no effort to 
help him. And especially let this include the expediting of routine. If a mat- 
ter can be disposed of when presented or a signature pro forma attached in 10 
minutes, let not the public servant require the visitor to come back three or four 
times, at a waste of many hours, solely to impress the visitor with the clerk’s 
authority and ability to make him wait. This fault is an economic waste and, 
besides, involves a totally wrong view of publie service, that the egotism of a 
clerk should gratify itself at the cost of the service he is there to render, and 
the result of the opposite conduct is instant and far-reaching. Insist on good 
treatment, buen trato, in all public services, and you will remoralize every- 
thing; and it can be done easier in Mexico that here, provided the man at the 
top means business. 

4. That there be immediately selected, with greatest care, a corps of men, 
similar to those organized under our agricultural department and = similar 
bureaus, to visit the local pueblos and towns throughout the Republic, to con- 
sult with the local authorities as to the needs or openings in each place for 
works of improvement or local development; also to consider local questions of 
stimulation of agricultural activity ; improved methods, introduction of fertiliz- 
ing, retation of crops, possible new products in the different localities, questions 
of transpert, road improvement, ete. That in this work the interest of the local 
authorities, ayuntamientos, etc., be so enlisted as to make them coworkers in 
reconstruction; give them something to do that strikes right at the welfare of 
their cemmunity and every man in it, making them realize that for the first 
time in their experience the Goevrnment is coming to do something for them. 
This will not be easy at first; similar efforts in this country have had to meet 
all manner of suspicion and obstinacy from farmers and others, the very ones 
to be benefited; but time will make a change, provided the work is gone at 
sincerely, intelligently, and without either tuking or permitting private graft 
or profit in the introduction of the new order. I am completely aware that 
this would be called by nineteen men in twenty a hopelessly Utopian impossi- 
bility, in Mexico; but I am only the more convinced that once affronted witn 
real intention, more than half the struggle would be over, and that ifs very 
apparent impossibility would only make it more possible. For in Mexico, 
lo que quiere el Gobierno, va. In the early stages of the work, I would urge 
calling upon the officials in this country for assistance, in experienced men, 
already with training and tact in the solution of similar problems here. In this 
connection the Pan-American Union could be and would gladly be, of the great- 
est possible aid. 

There is one element in this connection which I also regard as of the very 
greatest import. I am going to anticipate that a political recognition of the 
new Mexican administration might for various reasons, historical and other, 
be delayed: also that financial aid on a large scale might require long nego- 
tintions to bring about an accord with both Washington and New York. But 
the Government at Washington could not possibly refuse coperation in a non- 
political reconstructive work of this kind; and it could be granted without im- 
plicating the State Department, and without even actual formal recognition of 
the new government in Mexico. Its aetual, real, and practical verification 
would be of untold weight in bringing about confidence In this country. 

yut one condition would he absolute: No private or political profit must be 
even permitted, anywhere in the whole matter; at every point it must be carried 
on as free from taint as was the work of the Commission for Relief in Belgium. 
No commercial interests, no persons in Mexico City, nor any local pueblo 
agents, presidentes, or other officials, must gain one centavo of individual profit, 
beyond legitimate pay for services rendered—open pay and opem services, Jt 
is this one fact alone that would bring the change quickly; it is that which is 
of even more importance than the details of improvements. Permit private 
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gain, and you kill the spirit of cooperation, which is the one great thing that 
would rebuild the whole; arouse interest not for personal ends, but (even if 
only in one or two in a town at first) in the work itself as the objeet—and von 
will soon have a force back of you that will make the Government impregnable. 
And if recognition and external loans have not come at first, they will have to 
come because of that one thing. 

5. Immediate and stern repression of disorder everywhere. I have put this 
fifth instead of first, as would generally be done. because it needs no argument. 
But also more because with the four preceding policies started this will be a 
problem of one-fourth the difficulty. Remoralize conditions by substitution of 
worthy and interesting activities that involve prosperity, and the need of re- 
pression is minimized at once. ‘There will be abandoned and demoralized ele- 
ments after these years of disorder that will resist any decent order, but begin 
by remoralizing where it will be received, and then repress those who refuse to 
accept. Every peso spent in remoralizing will save five in punishing: though I 
do not mean in the least to be soft in the matter of discipline, when that is 
called for. But let the order be that of the hospital, where sanitation and 
discipline are both essential and coordinate. Let sanitation and discipline come 
first in the mind, for that is indeed the real object. 

In doing this I would suggest that police functions be separated from the 
army as rapidly as possible, restoring the army to its old honorable position as 
a national entity of defense, not of an instrument for the control of Mexicans. 
This will accentuate the difference from the militarism of the day, and then the 
policia can be remoralized as the cooperative force of social order—its proper 
place. 

Coincidently with the above five activities, there shall be at once undertaken 
and prosecuted the definitive solution of the national agrarian problem, along 
the lines indicated in sections 8 and 9 of the plan of Tierra Colorada. The 
activities under clause 4 above will be a supporting program in this connection, 
but I name the agrarian problem here separately and after the above five points, 
because it is a broad and national problem, requiring detailed consideration. and 
various legal and property questions, and quite certainly new and carefully 
studied legislation. It should be attacked immediately beyond all question, and 
in fullest good faith. Where immediate local relief can be given, as indicated 
in section 8 (Tierra Colorada), that should be done; it should be worked out 
both piecemeal and as a whole. Where it is possible to come to terms locally 
with landholders, and satisfy local needs by separate arrangements, that should 
be done without holding up any local need or want which ean be so met in 
waiting on the whole new matter of national legislation. 

As a part of this work, the whole question of national and local irrigation 
problems should be included, as indeed already included in the plan de Tierra 
Colorada. 

In this connection the essential desires of Zapata must be met, and at the 
very outset; Zapata must be made to understand that this is so; and I could 
not refuse my own assistance in arriving at such a result there. After my 
intercourse with him, the relations of confidence established with him, Soto y 
Gama and Magaña, and especially now that I have definitely carried out what 
J assured him and them, but doing them public justice in my April article, I 
am hopeful of a successful issue. But it is also to be understood that there 
are three elements to the question, and not only one as Palafox thought. There 
is first the actual care for the small independent farmer; then the interests of 
the State and nation as a whole, and increased productivity; then the actual 
rights of the large landholders. Whatever the point of abstract justice or 
ideas, it would not be wise to deny any rights at all on the part of the latter— 
but that can be a very simple question: Mere dollars; they are not interested in 
their local home indépendence as the small farmers, nor is the national prob- 
lem of development of production their object. There should be an adjust- 
ment. after frank discussion, and if need be compromise between the national 
need and the difficulties of large-scale production for whieh small and uneduca- 
ted proprietors lately redeemed from total economic subjection are as yet wholly 
incapable. From my acquaintance with Zapata and the others I have men- 
tioned, I do not fear the result of such conference; but the welfare of the: 
local people—their actual welfare and raising to happiness must come first. 

7. A definite study of constructive road building all over the republic; prep- 
aration for, and introduction of auto-truck transportation into the remotest 
parts of the country. No one single thing, save only that of remoralization of 
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the people after the debauch of looting and disorder of these past years, out- 
weighs this in its future results. 

I have placed the first five activities above at the head of all, because the 
one ftirst thing most needed, and the base of all the rest, is remoralizztion of 
the people. There are other problems, the debt, railroad construction, and like 
national problems which are commonly put in front. ‘These require great 
sums, and a foreign loan—before which must come confidence restored, and 
governmental recognition. These things have waited five years or more; let 
them wait another six months. State the point and the reason if need be; 
but if necessary, let them wait. They are all questions each of great complex- 
ity and compass; they involve time, long discussions, intricate study, and hun- 
dreds of millions. With the restoration of the constitution, the dangerous in- 
ternational questions will automatically disappear; trade and intercourse will 
come of its own motion; the owners of oil and mines will not need to be in- 
vited to resume, and their resumption will help in the restoration of new con- 
ditions, regardless of Wall Street or Washington. Then take a breathing 
spell on this for six months or more, frankly; but begin the other things above 
at once. And then: 

8. The question of railroad reconstruction, financing, and extension. 

9. Adjustment of the national finances, the debt, a new loan, and the cir- 
culating medium. 

On these clauses 8 and 9 the matters agreed upon in the paper \f February 
5 last will be pertinent. 

10. A sane, well-developed, and well-paid national secular educational system. 

I have placed these three absolute essentials at the end, not because they 
can be in any sense ignored but because of their magnitude ard of the issues 
and difliculties involved. None of them can be settled in a day or a month. Nos. 
8 and 9 need foreign cooperation; No. 10 is something that must grow with 
the new order. All three can wait upon the urgent necessities of remoraliza- 
tion, bread, renewed interest in work, and production. They can not wait in- 
definitely, but they can wait six mons.1s.. They have waited six years on dis- 
order and demoralization; let them /,ait a little longer. And they will be in- 
detinitely easier to handle, and on infinitely more favorable terms for Mexico 
from outside, after six months’ actual progress in the first five clauses, the 
troublesome sixth in the way of disposal, and the seventh planned out as in- 
terrelated with clauses 4, 6. and 8 ubove. No. 7 will need financial assistance, 
which must be provided for in the settlement of No. 9 and in ways we have 
hitherto considered, but it ought to be put into the whole plan as a broad na- 
tional program before we come to seek this assistance and foreign cooperation 
involved in Nos. 8 and 9. 

In short, the idea in the foregoing items and their arrangement is that they 
ean be done without outside assistance or recognition; that if they are so done, 
you need not worry in the least nbout loans or recognition; those must follow 
as day after night. But if you try to begin with 8 and 9, you have to worry 
about everything. 

z016 Mount Royal Avenue, Baltimore. 

‘“he foregoing was incorporated in a letter, under date April 1, 1919, to the 
official Felicista representation in this country, as a formal proposal on behalf of 
the State of Oaxaca aid Gen. Meixueiro, and on my own part as an ally and 
friend, as a definite plan of procedure to be at once followed upon the entry of 
“the 1857 forces, the forces of law and decency into the capital.” After ample 
discussion, the plan above was formerly accepted in toto, on behalf of Gen. 
Felix Diaz and “ the national reorganizing army,” in writing. 


EXHIBIT 6, 


To the Governor of the State, Pucbla, Pue.: 


The undersigned residents of the town of Tejupa, San Miguel Ahuacomutliean, 
San Antonio Cuautla, Atzitzihuaecan, Huilango, Tulcingo, San Pedro Ixhuate 
pec, San Francisco Nochitiopa, San Mateo Coatepec, San Juan Ameeac, Santi- 
ago TYochimizol, Tepanapa, Yancuitlalpam, Zacatampa, San Miguel Tecuanipa, 
belonging to the districts of Matamoros and Atlixco., present ourselves before 
you to set forth: That, being greviously oppressed one and many times by the 
forces under the command of Gen. Jesus M. Guajardo and his subordinates, 
we are forced to raise our voice in demand of guarantees and justice. 
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Life in this region has become insupportable. Each time that the mentioned 
troops pass through it they leave the country veritbly desolated to such ex- 
‘tent that they seem to mean to make it uninhabitable. 

Far from showing by their conduct that they are soldiers of the law and 
the guardians of order, they enter only to sack the towns, carrying off with 
them everything they can take. Work animals, beasts of burden, hog~, fowls, 
‘turkeys—they seize and sweep everything clean in their expeditions, which 
are more like ventures of destruction and rapine than military expeditions, 
It seems that especially they make an object of robbing grain and cattle, to 
seli them in the neighboring towns, 

What they can not carry off they destroy. They respect neither the cereals 
indispensable to life, which they scatter along the streets and roads, to feed 
their mounts, or for the mere pleasure of causing harm to their rightful own- 
ers. They destroy the fields and standing crops, break the doors, the roofs, 
and the scanty furniture and utensils of the houses. Not even the grindstones 
nor the humble pots and jars escape their de-tructive fury. 

In the churches they commit veritable atrocities; they are not content with 
robbing whatever they can find, especially vestments and sacred vessels, but 
they even convert the churches into stables and use them for most abominable 
purposes. 

But where they give freest rein to their appetites is in violation of the 
women. No conditions are respected by them; girls, married women, and even 
children of tender age and aged women are the victims of their unchained lust. 

Ten, 20—even more—atyrs satiate their bestial instincts, one after the other, 
-on the body of their victim, some of whom die and the rest are left in deplor- 
able condition. 

There have been cases where innocent little girls of 9, 10, and 11 years have 
‘been attacked, their weakness unable to withstand such excesses, so that they 
‘perish as a consequence, without there being any authority, any hand of justice 
to inflict the deserved punishment on their barbarous executioners. 

With our rights thus all violated, treated like beasts, outraged in our dignity 
as fathers and husbands, wounded in our dearest affections, and deprived of all 
we have, to-day we cry out against such abuse, if there be even little hope of 
being heard. : 

These deeds, these attacks have taken place at other times on the invasion 
of this region by the battalions of Yaquis. Then also the towns formulated 
our complaints; we protested to the higher authorities, and were not heard. 

Nevertheless, and though fearing that our voice will be lost, we appeal 
through you to the higher authorities, those who stand above these evil servants 
of the Government, these disloyal servants or defenders of society. 

It is grievous to say, but the truth. We enjoy more protection from the rebels 
‘than from the forces of the Government. The revolutionists give more respect 
than these others—our families and our possessions. 

Here it may be seen to what a point a Government instituted to guarantee 
-order and inspire respect for the laws, is found incapable of complying with 
its mission, through the fault of its agents and the immorality of its troops, or 
‘at least of a part of them. 

Firmly we believe that the public peace can not become a fact while this 
-disorder subsists, so prejudicial to the good name of the Government and to 
its prestige. 

It is not strange that in every town there are those who, seeing that their 
place as peaceful laborers does not suffice to protect them. prefer to unite with 
-the disturbers of order, rather than resign themselves to continuing the de- 
‘fenseless victims of the forces of the Government. 

And as to ourselves, who remain obedient to our duties, working for the sup- 
-port of our families, wearing ourselves out in the cultivation of the fields, ex- 
‘hausting our strength in procuring the needs of our wives and children, at 
every step we see ourselves interrupted in our work and forced to flee. knowing 
that the soldiery respect neither life. property, nor the honor of families. 

On mere suspicion the most honorable and peaceful citizens are shot. Others 
-are beaten and threatened with death. Homes are sacked and despoiled as if 
-one dealt with enemies. The cattle, crops, and work tools stand in constant 
danger, to such degree that there is no recourse left to us modest laborers 
than to run to hide ourselves in the deepest parts of the forests, on the mere 
notice of the npproach of the Government forces. 

If this can be called the reign of order and law, the dominion of a genuinely 
„constitutional and bonuorable régime, those better instructed than we can say. 
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We can only point to these acts, and lay them before the knowledge of the 
authorities. They will judge whether or no it is necessary to punish the 
guilty, and to take the needed steps to put an end to this intolerable series 
of attacks. 

In the name of the law, in the name of the principles proclaimed for the 
welfare of the country that is to-day so gravely threntened, we ask for justice, 
and beg to hope tbat you will interpose your influence and your good offices 
with the higher military authorities, that these may prevent the continuance 
of these acts. . 

Protesting to you our respects, as mark of faith we give our signatures this 
4th day of August of 1919. 


Exuibir 12. 


Dated: El Paso, Tex.. December 5, 1919. 

From: , Special investigator. 

To: Senate subcommittee investigating Mexican affairs. 
Title: Mexican I. W. W. activities in the United States. 


In the first part of May 1918, the Mexican consul, 
called at the grocery store of a Mexican named in Clifton Ariz., and 
left a large assortment of printed matter, telling to look it over and let 
him Know what he thought of it. — was busy at the time and did 
not look at the literature until after the consul had left. When he did examine 
it. he found that it was a quantity of I. W. W. and pro-German literature. 
When he discovered this he became so frightened he immediately threw it in the 
stove, not wanting it to be found in his house, owing to the great unrest that 
was at that time in the Clifton-Morenuci mining district. When the consul re- 
turned he told him what he had done with the Hteruture and asked him if he 
was not afraid to be circulating matters of that kind. To this the Mexican 
consul replied that there was no danger of it being found out, because this 
matter came to him officially and no one would break his mail because he was 
a consular officer of a foreign country. 
immediately reported the matter to a Mexican named ———, and 
requested him to report the matter to Sheriff Slaughter, of Clifton, whicn 
did. From that time on a close watch was kept of the Mexican consulate, how- 
ever, the local oflicers at Clifton were never able to cateh him with any of 
this literature. It is believed that he became aware of the fact that had 
reported the matter and desisted. 

These facts can be substantiated by Sheriff Slaughter, of Clifton, Ariz., as 
well as , Whose under-cover operatives reported this same matter to him 
at the time of its occurrence. 

In September, 1918, a Mexican named Ignacio Acero left Jerome, Ariz., ang 
went to Morenci, Ariz., stating that he was sent to this district to organize the 
Mexicans in behalif of an anarchistic movement. Acero had formerly been at 
Metcalfe, Ariz., and was president of the Metcalfe local of the I. W. W. in Decem- 
ber, 1917, but owing to the fact that the companies got on to him, he was dis- 
charged and was compelled to leave that district at that time. In September, 
1918, while at Metealfe in connection with the organizing of the Mexicans, 
Acero said he was expecting to organize all the Mexicans in the United States 
and expected within a short time to be able to raise the red flag of emancipa- 
tion, and stated that they would have the cooperation of all Russians, Germans, 
and Austrians in the country. That he believed in the triumph of the Central 
Powers, and that would spell victory for the working class of the United States. 
During the time he was in the Metcalfe-Morenci district he had the cooperation 
of Julian Guttierrez, president of the Mexican club for Clifton, Ariz.; Anastacio 
M. Maldonado, secretary of the Mexican Club, at Clifton; Manuel T. Viveros, 
president, and Pedro M. Reyes, secretary, of the Mexican Centro Club; also 
A. C. Valdez and Jose L. Payan, president and secretary, respectively, of the 
Circulo Mexicano. While Acero was able to organize some of the Mexicans in 
some independent groups, he was not able to bring about a socialistic anarchis- 
tic league embracing a majority of the Mexicans in the mining district, so he 
left the district and returned to Jerome, Ariz., stating that he would try and 
make the headquarters of the new league at that point. 

After returning to Jerome, he wrote , Stating that he was having fair 
success and that the socialistic anarchistic organization that he intended to 


, at Clifton, Ariz 
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affiliate the Mexicans with was being well organized from California to Louisi- 
ana and that the immediate purpose of the organization was to start a revolu- 
tion in the border States. That they would attempt to interest the colored people, 
with the understanding that if the revolution would be a success, they would be 
given the State of Louisiana. After some urging, , of Clifton, Ariz., 
agreed to represent Acero in spreading propoganda amongst the Mexicans rela- 
tive to the new organization, and —— agreed to act in this capacity in 
Metcalfe, Ariz. Acero also had a secret meeting in the Globe-Miami district 
during the month of September, at which meeting were five lenders of that dis- 
trict. This meeting was with the object of effecting an anarchistic organization. 
The man Acero and his coworkers had actually planned an uprising in the 
State of Arizona, to take place on September 24. On September 22, 
sent his wife and family to El Paso, Tex., from Metcalfe, and advised his other 
Mexican workers to send their families out as the time had almost approached 
for their revolution to start. 

In partial substantiation of this revolutionary movement, a relinble operative 
interviewed Col. , àa Mexican revolutionist at that time in El Paso, Tex., 
wherein stated: l 

“That on or about September 22, a note was left at his home, 
read as follows: 

oe . I have just arrived from Metcalfe, Ariz., this date. You have 
been recommended to me by Vicente Rubio. as a man with whom I can discuss 
an important matter, and also that you might direct me to other people in whom 
confidence can be had. If you know Benjamin Rios I would like to talk to him. 
I shall return at 9 p. m. 


, which 


“t MANUEL G. GARZA.’ 


“At the appointed hour the man called, introduced himself as Manuel Garza, 
und stated that he had been sent to by one Vicente Rubio. He stated 
to that there was a revolution being formed in the States of Texas, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico. and that he wanted and his friends to join the 
movement against the Government of the United States. asked who was 
dack of the movement. Garza replied that the movement was made up of 
Mexicans and Americans, and that the Carranza garrisons along the border 
would help out if called on. did not give Garza any satisfaction, but 
Stated he would see him later. stated that during the conversation he 
was trying to remember where he had seen this man Garza before. After he 
left it dawned upon him that the man’s real name was Toribio Gaytan, who 
had in the early days of the revolution been an officer in the Carranza army. 
- also remembered Vicente Rubio as being an officer in the Carranza 
army during 1914.” 

It is presumed the reason that this Mexican called on was that 
it was a known fact among Mexicans that was at that time organizing 
a party of Mexicans to go to Mexico to take up arms with Francisco Villa, 
and since this occurrence has crossed into Mexico and is at the present 
time in arms with Villa. At the time of reporting this matter, Col, — — 
agreed to try to see the Mexican Garza and signify his willingness to go into 
the proposition. agreeing to keep the officers of this government advised of the 
movement. However. he did not see Garza any more, and shortly afterwards 
crossed into Mexico himself. 

In further substantiation of the fact that some sort of a revolution was in- 
tended, attention is invited to the fact that an uprising was attempted in the 
Jerome, Arizona, mining district at daylight on the morning of September 24. 
In the fighting un American mine guard was killed and Anacito Acero, the or- 
ganizer above referred to, was killed together with three other Mexican agita- 
tors. The proposition was quelled, due to the fact that the local officers had 
advance information something was going to happen, and by killing these four 
Mexicans the uprising was put down without any further trouble. 

The uprising planned for the Morenci-Metcalfe district did not materialize, 
and it is a significant fact that October 9, 1918, , one of the organizers 
referred to, left that district and is at the present time supposed to be in 
Cannanea, Mexico. 

The above data relative to the revolutionary movement can be substantiated 
by , who has original reports of his operatives who reported the oc- 
¢currences mentioned. 

Concerning other connections between Mexicans and the I. W. W. agitations 
in this country, I quote herewith from a copy of a report of a letter, viz: 
“From Comite Local Union Minera Mexicana, Rosita, Coah., Mexico. 
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“To: Pedro N. Puente, Mexican consulate, El Paso, Tex. 
“Dated: June 17, 1918. 


“Writers using the I. W. W. greeting, ‘Salud Companero’ (Hail, com- 
rade). ° 


“And the watchword ‘ Trabajo, Fraternidad, y Justicia’ (work, brotherhood, 
and justice). . 

“State they have received addressee’s letter June 8. Have already asked the 
governor for a railroad pass and passport so that a committee may meet fr 
Chihuehua to take Comrade Juan Hernandez Garcia safely to Rosita. They 
ask that addressee advise them by telegraph should anything occur.” 


The addressee of this letter is chief of the local seeret service of the Mexican 
consulate in El Paso. Tex., and is so employed at the present time. 

A significance which may connect with the letter just quoted, is the fact 
that in September, 1918, Juan I. Garcia was secretary of the Mexican Union 
at Morenci, Ariz., and was often in close consultation with referred to 
in the statement of revolutionary activities mentioned in the first part of 
this report. It is not known whether this Garcia is the one mentioned in the 
letter. 

Another significant occurrence is noted in the shape of a lefter from Vincent 
St. John, secretary general defense committee, I. W. W., Chicago, I., addressed 
to “M. T. W., Branch 100, Apt. 551, Tampico. Mexico,” requesting all secre- 
taries of unions, branches, and defense committees in Mexico to change their 
present names and addresses in order to avoid the postal authorities. 

At the time of writing this letter, St. John was under bond pending appeal 
on conviction in the United States district court at Chicago, IN., under a charge 
of conspiracy to overthrow the Government. The documentary evidence 
referred to in this report can be obtained at such time as it is desired. 

Additional reports will be submitted under this head. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Special Investigator. 


(Whereupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. m., the committee adjourned, sub- 
ject to the call of the chairman. ) 


a a 


MONDAY, MAY 10, 1920. 


UNITED States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2.30 o’clock p. m., in 
room 128, Senate Office Building, Senator Albert B. Fall presiding. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN. 


ne witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 
he CHarrman. You may state your name to the committee. 

Mr. CumameeRLAIN. George Agnew Chamberlain. 

The Cuarrmax. Mr. Chamberlain, where do you reside? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. My physical residence is at Capitan, N. Mex. 

The Cuarrmax. What is your occupation at the present time? 

Mr. CHamBERLAIN. At the present time I am writing. 

The CuHarrMan. What has been your occupation prior to the 
present time? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was in the Consular Service of the United 
States for a period of 17 years, with an interim of two. 

The CHatrMan. At what stations did you serve in the Consular 
Service? l | 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Bahia, Rio de Janerio, Pernambuco, Lorenzo, 
Marcos, and Mexico City. 

The CHarmman. What was your official position at Mexico City? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Consul general. 

The CHairman. When did you go there? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In May, 1917. 

The CHairman. You are familiar with the Spanish language— 
speak, read, and write it, do you? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

The Cnarmax. You had had consular experience in South 
America and other Latin American countries prior to going to 
Mexico, had you not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I had. 

The Cuarrman. How long did you remain in Mexico City or in 
Mexico as consul general ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Until August 1, 1919. 

The CuHarrman. Then your period of service would practically 
cover the period of the war, in so far as the actual participation of 


the United States in the last war was concerned ? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. i 

The CuarrMan. Your service also occurred during the administra- 
tion of Venustiano Carranza, after his recognition as President by 
the United States? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, I was there at the time of his final 
recognition, I believe. 

The Cuarrman. He was first recognized as de facto president, or 
“first chief,” and later, in 1917, he was recognized as president de 
jure. 

Mr. CuHaMpeERLAIN. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Did you know the generals and governmental 
officials of Mexico who were participating in military and govern- 
mental affairs during your period of service there? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Do you mean can I give you a list of them? 

The CuHairman. Were you personally acquainted with all or a 
majority of them, or the most prominent ones? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No. I had no personal acquaintance with any 
except Pablo Gonzales, and that was in a casual, social way. 

The CHairman. He was a military leader, was he not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Did you know the minister of hacienda? 

Mr. CHaMBERLAIN. Yes; I knew Luis Cabrera. 

The Cuarrman. Corresponding to our Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. fenaid say that during a good deal 
of that time Nieto was actually at the head of that department. 

The CuHarrmMan. That was during the absence of Luis Cabrera ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That was during the absence of Luis Cabrera, 
and also during the time that Luis Cabrera was really the minister 
of NE but not so in fact, which was during the early part of 
1917. 

The Cuarrman. Did you know, or do you know, the minister of 
gubernacion, Aguirre Berlanga ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have met him. 

The Cuarmrman. Did you know Candido Aguilar, who was for a 
time minister of foreign relations? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have met him also. 

The Cuairman. Do you know what relation he bears to the 
President ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. His relation is son-in-law to the President. 

The CHairmMan. Did you know Beltran? Did you know the chief 
of staff of Mexico military affairs, Barragan ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I did not know Barragan. 

The Cuarrman. Did you, during the period of your service there, 
make any investigation of the general conditions, governmental and 
otherwise, in the Republic of Mexico, and particularly about the 
officials in the administration of justice, and the administration of 
governmental affairs, military affairs, and so forth? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I did. 

The Cuarrman. I would like for you to state in your own language 
what you determined as to the conditions in Mexico, as to the Car- 
ranza Government. and as to the conditions as you understand them 
with your intimate knowledge to exist now in Mexico. Just tell the 
‘story of Mexico in your own language. 

Mr. CuHampertain. You mean, Mr. Chairman. in relation to what? 
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The Cuarrman. The people in Mexico, who they are and what they 
are. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. And also with relation to our troubles in 
Mexico. 

The Cuarrman. In relation to our troubles in Mexico, and our 
duties, if we have any, and the conditions as you know them in 
Mexico, the general conditions, what they are doing and what the 
Mexican Government has done with relation to its people; the whole 
story of Mexico. 

Mr. CuHamBeruain. Well, Mr. Chairman, I should say that the 
first point I would like to take up along that line would be the com- 
mercial feature, which was my special province. During the war, as 
you know, the enemy trading act was enforced: and, as a result. the 
consul general of the twenty-odd consulates under his jurisdiction 
got an extraordinary amount of actual information as to trade con- 
ditions in Mexico, and in connection with that we we gained a good 
many facts that had nothing to do with trade at the time. But I 
should say that at the end of the war we had more complete and 
definite knowledge in regard to commerce with Mexico, what the 
requirements of Mexico were, and the means for supplying those re- 

uirements, than we ever had before in the history of any country. 

wing to the burdens of the war regulations, the consular staff had 
gone up from four people to a staff composed of the consul general, 
five vice consuls, and six stenographers and clerks. Naturally, at 
the end of the war that establishment was very anxious to take ad- 
vantage of all the information we had gathered. The obstacle to 
that was the fact that we had no policy whatever in Mexico. 

The Cuatrman. That is the United States? 

Mr. Cuamperiain. The United States had no policy. Efforts were 
made, not only by the embassy, but by the consul general, to get 
some policy established. Those efforts were unsuccessful, and as a 
result, I took the stand of informing American citizens who were 
anxious to invest in Mexico at that time that as long as Americans 
continued to be murdered in Mexico, and there was no protection for 
life or property, the consul general and American officials in Mexico 
could give no assistance to Americans wishing to invest in Mexico. 
That letter had the sanction of the Department of State in this 
way, that it was sent to the Department of State and remailed by 
the department. That meant that the entire activities of the con- 
sul general ceased. It meant that we could take advantage of none 
of the consuls which we had, and I began then to think of resigning. 

One reason we should have established a policy at that time was 
the improper practices of the Mexican Government. It was a mat- 
ter of comment and well known in Mexico City publicly that there 
was a direct alliance between Carranza and the cabinet and the 
..paniards in Mexico. ‘lhe scheme had been very frequently exposed, 
but it was a scheme of dickering for protection, by which any com- 
pany that happened to be established in Mexico would dicker with 
the nearest bandit or with the nearest Carranza official, and the 
Carranza generals evaded wiping out banditry in Mexico, for the 
simple reason that if the bandits would disappear there would be no 
cause for military organizations in Mexico. It was a vicious circle. 
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Quite aside from that, certain cabinet officers, aside from the 
military were well known to have received graft, in sums varying 
from trifling sums, one I know of that only amounted to $350, and 
the same man was willing to take a bribe of $75,000. These cases 
were numerous, but naturally I can not expose the names of the 
people who paid the bribes, for the simple reason that this country 
is not in a position to protect them. 

One of the most evil features of the whole situation was the fact 
that Gen. Carranza could change the tariff on any imports into 
Mexico from one day to another. That does not sound like much in 
this case until you begin to apply it. It meant if you had a ship- 
ment of so many tons of caustic soda coming on to the market, and 
your rival competitor heard of it, he could dicker with the authori- 
ties and have the duty placed on caustic soda in such a way as to 
bring his product in at a very much lower rate than your product 
could come in, and thereby he could undersell you. I mention that 
because those things actually happened. The juggling of the duties 
was without any specific authorization of the legislature. They gave 
a blanket authorization to Carranza to change the duties when he 
wanted to. That juggling alone was a sufficient feature to make 
every man in business in Mexico either go out of business or become 
a briber. There were no two ways about it. 

These were the conditions, commercially speaking, which made 
trade with Mexico absolutely impossible, unless we could lay down 
a policy and demand certain guarantees by which we could reduce 
the graft throughout the whole country. I am not using that word 
quite in the sense we use it in the United States. We have graft 
here occasionally in city and State government, but that graft is 
almost always attached to some construction, construction of build- 
ings, something of that kind, some constructive feature that goes 
with the graft; but the graft in Mexico was such as to let the whole 
resources of the nation pass into the pockets of a few men. That 
single condition of graft and maladministration of public funds I 
believe to be the basis of every misery not only of Mexico itself, but 
at the foot of every difference that we have had with that country. 
It has also been the cause of the downfall of every Mexican govern- 
ment, including the government of Porfirio Diaz. : 

I wish to qualify that by saying that Diaz was probably as honest 
a man as ever ruled the country. I wish to cite one example. His 
pet project, which was the Caga de Prestamoos, which was a bank 
to finance the small farmers of Mexico, proved to be the most 
colossal failure of his administration, and was used to fill the pockets 
of his political backers. So even that administration was under- 
mined by that eternal question of maladministration of public funds. 

Senator BranpeGer. Do vou mean that Diaz himself was guilty, or 
these officials that surrounded him? 

Mr. Crampertain. I do not believe that Diaz or Limantour, either 
one, profited in the slightest, but his official family, so to speak, 
did and used that to fill their own pockets. They were known as 
cientificos. The meaning of cientificos, as it was originally used, 
applied to 8 or 10 men, but by the Carrancistas it came to be applied 
to anyone that was In power at the time of Diaz. 

Senator Braxpecer. The word was used before Carranza’s time, 
Was it not, and during the time of Diaz? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, yes; before Carranza’s time the word was 
applied to a group of 8 or 10 men, but now it is applied much as the 
word bourgeois, or the well-to-do class. That is the sense it is used 
in now. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. You have alluded to the completeness of the 
information which you acquired while you were there as consul 
general about these commercial matters. Is that in documentary 
form? I mean was the information or knowledge acquired by the 
oflice of the consul general reduced to writing anywhere? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Absolutely. It was reduced in this way—that 
no firm in Mexico could make a shipment of goods to the United 
States or receive a shipment of goods from the United States without. 
filing with the nearest consul 

Senator Braprecee. I do not mean that. What I mean is in refer- 
ence to the knowledge you acquired as to this system of maladmin- 
istration. Is that in documentary form anywhere? Did you keep 
a diary, or did you make that in the form of writing to any depart- 
ment in this country ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. All these things were reported to the 
Department of State at different times, either in the cablegrams or 
stated reports. 

The CuatrMan. Then you conducted also a personal investigation 
of your own into the general conditions that existed prior to that 
time under the Diaz and other administrations; did you not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The knowledge I naturally acquired from be- 
ing there and from studying conditions as I found them. 

T can say that I think 1 have summed up more ro less the com- 
mercial situation. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Just one matter before vou pass to something 
else. I did not understand the words you used, but you stated that 
from Carranza down through his heads of departments there was 
a form of graft or commission. Did you include Carranza in that 
system? 

Mr. Cuamser.alin. I do not include Carranza personally, except 
for the fact that no one knows exactly what amount of money he 
received as an entertainment fund. I do not classify Carranza with 
his officials in the matter of graft. 

Senator Branpecer. You have alluded to the money paid by an 
importer who wanted to get a lower rate on his imports than his 
competitor; and you said he would pay it to the Carranza officials. 
Is it your idea that any of that got to Carranza himself? 

Mr. Cuamser.ain. No; I think that was part of the perquisites 
of certain members of the cabinet. — 

Senator Branpecee. Do you not think Carranza knew what was 
going on in that line? 

Mr. Cuamperualn, I think he did. 

Senator Branpecee. Do you think he could have prevented it, or 
was he powerless? 

Mr. Cuampbertain. No; I do not think he could have prevented 
it. I do not think that Carranza, when he accepted the plan of 
paying over 60 per cent of the entire revenues into the pockets of 
the military, when he accepted that he tied himself to the military, 
on the principle that they would remain faithful to him only so 
long as he could fill their pockets with loot. From that time on he- 
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must have known all that was happening, and at the same time he 
had put himself in a trap from which he had no hope of escape. 

I think the statement I have made covers the commercial situation, 
which forced me to see there was no object in remaining longer as 
consul general of Mexico. My hands were tied; there was nothing 
to do; and I could not spend money there under the conditions. 

Senator Branprere. Did you recommend to the department any 
particular course of action which in your opinion would improve 
these conditions and protect American interests? 

Mr. Cuamperuain. I did. 

The Cuarrman. What was the general nature of that? 

Mr. CHamper.arin. If you will allow me, I will lead up to that 
by stating the political conditions. 

Senator Branpecee. I will not ask you any questions at all. Per- 
haps it would be better to let you go on in your own way. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am very glad to answer your questions, but 
I just wanted to outline the political situation in Mexico during the 
two years I was there. 

Senator Branpecer. Very well. I think I probably throw you off 
from the continuity of your subject by interrupting, and do not 
accomplish as much as I would by letting you go ahead. 

Mr. CramperuaiIn. Not at all; not at all. 

The CHatrmMan. You were treating conditions from a commercial 
standpoint, and now you want to cover the political features. 

Mr. CHamprriain. I want to cover the political conditions for 
the same period of time. 

The Cuarrman. And then industrial conditions, as distinguished 
from commercial conditions. 

Mr. CHAampertaIn. There are no industrial conditions in Mexico. 
They have been destroyed. There are no industries left in Mexico, 
with the exception of certain companies which have continued 
through the payment of tribute. I will say that in all my experience 
in Mexico I can not name five large factories left to-day that are not 
run by Americans, and those, of course, are run under peculiar 
circumstances. 

To sum up the political developments for the same time, I was 
naturally in closer touch with the embassy than the consul general 
ordinarily has oceasion to be, and I know that period of two years 
contains an unbroken record of insulting acts toward the United 
States, such as have never been administered by any country to this 
country, or to any country on this side of the Atlantic, in the history 
of our country. 

Senator Branpecer. Who was our ambassador there at that time? 

Mr. Cuamper.atn. Mr. Fletcher was American ambassador at that 
time. i 

I will only pick out a few of the high lights to show you the situa- 
tion that existed. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. You say you were in close touch with the 
embassy at that time about these matters? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was. l 

Senator Branprcer. Will you state whether the ideas of the am- 
bassador with yours? | 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Absolutely. 
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Senator Branprecer. And about the remedy or the course they 
ought to take? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I can say that also. I am confident that Mr. 
Fletcher’s views agreed with mine, from frequent conversations, 
almost daily, during the two years. 

Senator Branprcrr. But you made reports to the department 
here, did you not, as well as to Mr. Fletcher? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. My reports were made to the department and 
sent through the embassy. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Forwarded by the embassy ? 

Mr. Cuamperuain. They were addressed direct to the department. 

Senator BranpeEcee. But through the embassy ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Through the embassy. 

Senator Branpecer. Very well. Proceed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Just to pick out a few high lights, to show 
what was the tendency in Mexico during those two years, the first 
effort that Mr. Fletcher made to establish actual and real friendly 
relations with Mexico was to obtain the release of over 2,000,000 
rounds of ammunition which had been held on the border for a long 
time. He did that, I have every reason to believe, on the under- 
standing that it would be taken in Mexico and used in Mexico as 
an evidence of the friendship of the United States, and would give 
the Mexican Government an excuse to show it was friendly toward 
us. Gen. Pablo Gonzales had something to do with that transaction, 
and what happened was this: 

Carranza gave it out to the press that through the efforts of Mr. 
Bonillas, Mexican ambassador in Washington, 2,000,000 rounds of 
ammunition belonging to the Mexican Government, long held on the 
border, had been released. I would pick that out as a fair sample. 

The CuHatrman. No credit was given to the American ambassa- 
dor? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. None whatever, and no effort was made to 
show there had been any good feeling. 

I am only going to pick out three characteristic actions. The 
second one, and a very vital one, was that Carranza, whenever things 
got a little strained, would send people up to you without any 
credentials. There was never any contention that any of these 
men should have power to negotiate; but he tried to make people up 
here think they were negotiating. On one occasion Mr. Nieto came 
up here for him, and his reception by the ge ive of State sim- 
ply swept him off his feet by its sincerity. They said they wanted 
to deal with him in the best possible way. Ambassador Fletcher was 
cabled for to come up and form some agreement to wipe out the 
misunderstandings between the two governments. By the time they 
had finished the preliminary work toward such an agreement, Mr. 
Nieto, realizing that he had no power, said they would have to re- 
turn to Mexico to continue their negotiations. So Ambassador 
Fletcher and Mr. Nieto returned to Mexico City, with a preamble 
which was called a prelimnary aim toward an understanding, a 

hrase of that kind in Spanish, an understanding between the 

nited States and Mexico. Mr. Carranza, upon receiving that docu- 
ment, had it printed in the public press without any reference to 
the American ambassador, and repudiated Nieto, who fell from 
power, and never has recovered, from that date to this. 
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Senator Brannecee. What position did he occupy? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He was at that time in full charge of the min- 
istry of finance. He was not minister of finance, but he was called 
subsecretary of finance. 

Now, I will pick out as a third example the occasion when Presi- 
dent Wilson made a speech before a delegation of twenty odd Mexi- 
can newspaper men here in Washington. I will not attempt to quote 
from that speech, but I will say it contained a reiteration of the 
assertion that no matter what occurred, this country would never 
exercise force against a weaker nation. The speech was cabled to 
Mexico and really produced a remarkable impression. People were 
really inclined to take it as evidence of a new friendly understand- 
ing between Mexico and the United States. Carranza immediately 
dug out our note of April 2, 1918, the only fighting note that the 
Wilson administration, for a very real reason, was forced into writ- 
ing, and published it in the papers without any reference to the 
ambassador and without any comment whatever. That was the most 
complete answer he could possibly have given to the speech made by 
President Wilson, because anyone comparing the terms of the note 
with the speech made before the newspaper men by the President, 
had to take off his hat to Carranza. He won hands down. 

Those are only three of his open unfriendly acts, each one grow- 
ing in importance. That publishing of our note of April 2, be- 
fore it had been answered and without asking the customary per- 
mission that is given by other countries or by their representatives, 
was a direct slap at the President of the United States, which was 
further than Carranza had gone at any time previous to that time. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. It was probably a breach of diplomatic usage, 
was it not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It was also a breach of diplomatic usage. 

While conditions were growing worse and worse and more and 
more outrageous, I have not touched on the oil confiscation, because 
that is well known throughout the country and has been testified 
to by a number of witnesses. 

The political conditions just simply gave us one blow after an- 
other, each one harder than the one that went before it, which I 
think can be attributed to nothing but our declaration of hands 
off, no matter what Mexico did; watchful waiting without being 
watchful and without waiting, because if you don’t get to some end 
you are not waiting: you are stagnant.. I think those two policies 
simply carried the Mexican Government into doing things that 
they never would have dreamed of doing otherwise, and also gave 
a strength to Carranza that he never would have acquired if it had 
not been for his flouting of the United States with absolute im- 
punity. That did more to make Carranza a figure, not only in 
Mexico but in all South America, than any other feature in his 
own country or any other country, and added tremendously to his 
own power. We made Carranza. If it had not been for us he never 
would have become the figure that he did. 

Senator Branpecrr. Have you any evidence that there was any 
such policy as you have alluded to under the term of “hands off 
of Mexico, no matter what they do” 3 

Mr. Cnampertarn. Yes; in the speech made by the President to 
the newspaper men. I can not quote it word for word. 
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Senator BranveEcEE. That is accessible. But in your relations to 
the State Department, are there any instructions, or was there any- 
thing that came to your knowledge in the way of our governmental 
policy, aside from this speech of the President, that led you to think 
that the administration would not do anything in Mexico, no matter 
what Mexico would do? 

Mr. CuHaMBERLAIN. There would be no occasion for such an in- 
struction coming to me, because the embassy was in full swing dur- 
ing all the time I was in Mexico, and no such instructions would be 
sent to the consuls or consul general under those conditions. 

Senator Branpecer. As to Carranza’s apparent hostility, what is 
your explanation of why he should be hostile after the recognition 
given him by this country ? 

Mr. CHamBer.aINn. The explanation is the strength that he found 
our weakness gave to him. I mean by “our weakness” our pacifism, 
our absolute quiescence. He found that when he slapped us, these 
blows increasing in force and willfulness, that with each one of those 
actions he became more powerful in Mexico. I will cite an instance: 

Pablo Gonzales was concerned with the transaction to release the 
ammunition I spoke of awhile ago. Pablo Gonzales absolutely fell 
from power and never regained his power from that day on, while 
Carranza was more powerful than ever from that day. The same 
thing applied to Nieto. From the day Nieto tried to make that 
agreement between Fletcher and Nieto, while it seems incredible that 
anybody would oppose such a thing, yet that very fact caused the 
downfall of Nieto. 

Senator Branpecee. You do not think Carranza’s hostility to this 
country was because he personally felt hostile to this country, but 
because he found by pretending to be hostile to this country it 
strengthened him in Mexico? 

Mr. CuampBer.ain. I believe that was the major cause. I will 
say there are very few Carranza officials who have not a perfectly 
genuine touch of race hatred, in this way, that it comes from another 
period. I do not mean they hate the American because he is an 
American. The personal relations between Americans and Mexicans 
were excellent, but the mere fact that the Mexicans have no industry 
in their whole country to-day that is not capitalized and run by 
foreigners, and no two Mexicans will ever go into partnership in 
any constructive enterprise without an American who holds the 
money ; that it is well known in their heart of hearts that they have 
no dynamic energy, is at the foot of all this great hatred. 

Senator BranpeceEe. It is also apparent, I would judge from that 
statement, that they distrust each other? 

Mr. CHamBertaIn. They do. 

Senator BranpEGEE. What is the date of the speech the President 
made to the 20 newspaper men from Mexico? 

Mr. CuaMBERLAIN. I do not remember the exact date, but our note 
of April 2d had been in the hands of Mexico’s foreign affairs office 
for possibly two months. Consequently, it must have been more or 
less about June 1, 1918. 

The Cuarrman. I have that note of the Government of April 2, 
1918, followed by a very strong protest of August 12, 1918, in which 
it is set forth that they never had an answer from the Mexican Gov- 
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ernment to the note of April 2, which brought from Carranza the 
statement “ If that means war, I am prepared for it.” 

Senator Branpecer. Is that embraced in the record? 

The CHARMAN. It is not as yet. 

Senator Branpecer. I should think that ought to be in the record. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think those two branches of development, the 
commercial and the political development, bring us up to the period 
of August, 1919, when I finally decided that I would prefer to resign 
from the service, although it was the only profession I have ever 
undertaken, and being in a position to write and say what I thought 
about conditions in Mexico. 

You asked me some time ago, Senator Brandegee, whether this 
condition was ever pointed out to the Government or State Depart- 
ment, and I said I would lead up to it. I will say that I very em- 
phatically pointed out to the department in at least one dispatch 
that if they publicly announced they would never resort to force, no 
matter what Mexico did, that immediately swept the foundations 
from the personal standing of every representative in Mexico, and 
that he became thoroughly ridiculous, and consequently I saw no 
chance for any representative to continue there. That point I know 
was very frequently borne in upon the department. You tell a man 
you will never hit him, no matter what he does, you put yourself in 
a position of weakness, because he is not bound not to hit you be- 
cause you have tied your hands. That is what happened to us there 
time and again and made it impossible and ridiculous that a re- 
spectable man could continue to draw money for holding down a 
job in that country. 

Senator Branpecer. They found somebody to do it, though, did 
they not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not believe that any man in Mexico City 
to-day has crossed what you might call the new territory that lies 
between the man in official life and personal life. That is, an official 
representing the Government is under orders to do what his Gov- 
ernment instructs him to do, but when his Government instructs him 
to do certain things that he can not stand for personally, when it 
gets to that point where he says, “ That is all right; I haye been in 
office and I have been carrying out the instructions of the Govern- 
ment, but now it has come to a point where I will not do this, be- 
cause I will be too dirty in my own eyes ”—when it gets to that, 
where he has to become an individual and not an official, the only 
way to do that is to give up his official position. 

Senator Branprcer. Who succeeded you? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know that anyone has gone to Mexico 
City. But when I make that assertion, I say there is a perfectly 
lecitimate new territory that an official has a right to consider him- 
self as the representative of his Government, carrying out his Gov- 
ernment’s instructions, and it is incredible that the can who succeeded 
me can know of the conditions that I knew about. Consequently, 
I do not mean any aspersions on any official who happens to be in 
Mexico at this time. 

I think that concludes more or less the conditions as they were 
up to August, 1919. But while events have moved rather rapidly in 
the last few weeks I would like to point out that the condition of 
things, the danger and continued unrest in Mexico, is practically the 
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same to-day as when Carranza was in power, for the simple reason 
that we have no assurance whatever that the maladministration of 
public funds is going to disappear. 

That, Mr. Chairman, brings me up to the point where I have 
covered more or less the situation up to date. Are you interested 
in any comment on what I think is the way out? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. But first I might ask you a few questions 
as to what you know specifically of conditions affecting Americans 
attempting to operate in Mexico in any line, to which I had reference 
when I asked you if you proposed to comment upon the industries 
of Mexico. For instance, take the oil development of Mexico. Of 
course, it is in testimony here that in the Tampico and Tuxpam dis- 
tricts, the Americans and foreigners and others engaged in the de- 
velopment of the oil industry have been paying, at least Palaez, 
if not directly to the Mexican Government, large sums of money for 
protection. There are other Americans interested in mining and 
various enterprises in Mexico. Do you know whether or not any of 
them are compelled to purchase protection? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. at carries us back, Mr. Chairman, 
if I may, to what happened to American industry as a whole in 
Mexico. 

The CHarrMan. That is what I have reference to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. What are the classes of Americans who oc- 
cupied Mexico, and what is the class, generally speaking, that oc- 
cupies it to-day ? 

f we go back far enough, you can remember the tremendous im- 
pression that was made in that country by one of the President’s 
speeches, in which he labeled all Americans interested in Mexico 
under a general blanket term of being connected with big interests. 
I think that one assertion did more harm, caused more damage to 
us in Mexico, than all other assertions, for the simple reason that 
coming from the President, it reached such a tremendous number of 
people, and immediately killed any interest that they had in the 
protection of Americans or American interests in Mexico. 

As a matter of fact, the people who were driven out of Mexico, 
the Americans who left Mexico, were the small industries, small 
farmers, employees; and the big interests which were established 
there are there to-day, just as strong as they ever were. 

The Crarrman. How have they been able to maintain themselves? 

Mr. CuHampber.ain. They have not. only been able to maintain 
themselves but some of them have been able to say they do not wish 
the conditions changed, because they suit them very well. I was 
talking to one of the officers of a large concern down there, and he 
told me that, and I asked him very frankly: “ How can you say that 
you want no intervention in Mexico of any kind—economic or mili- 
tary?” And he said: “ Well, between ourselves, it is a very simple 
matter. Where our interests touch the bandits, we pay the bandits; 
where they touch the Carranzistas, we pay the Carranzistas. As a 
result, we are sitting at a freeze-out table, and nobody can come into 
that table but us. Weare here. We pay the price and we get every- 
thing cheap and have no competition.” 
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That can be applied to several different branches of business in 
which the lack of competition makes up for or more than compensates 
for the amount of money they spend for protection. The whole ques- 
tion there is a difficult situation. It is not like you were paying an 
exorbitant amount to Palaez. every month for protection and at the 
same time paying taxes to the Carranza Government. 

Senator BranpEcree. While you were there in Mexico, did you 
E el around the country outside of Mexico City? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No, sir. I made three trips to the United 
States, two of them by way of Laredo and one by way of Vera Cruz. 
I was there during the period of the war, when we were very busy 
indeed, and I had no opportunity to take the time to travel around 
Mexico, even if it had been feasible to do so. I will say that outside 
of S railways I traveled on, the others were subject to occasional 
attack. 

Senator Branprcer. From your position there as consul general, 
were you familiar at all with agricultural conditions in the country! 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Only in this way, that during the war. I should 
say probably toward the end of 1917, possibly later than that, there 
was a famine reported all over Mexico, and a very strong appeal 
was made to the consul general to facilitate the importation of corn 
for the relief of the starving Mexicans. The Department of State 
instructed me to make an investigation as to the truth of the asser- 
tion of the famine, and that investigation was very thorough and 
very extensive, and was backed up by personal visits to a good many 
of the haciendados—the large planters. 

Senator Branpecrr. What was the condition? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The condition was one of famine, one of immi- 
nent famine. There was a real threat of famine. There was a tre- 
mendous scarcity of corn. The price went up to three or four times 
what was normal, and there is no doubt in the world that there was 
a famine thr eatened, and as a consequence the United States released 
a million bushels of corn to Mexico. 

Senator BrAaNDEGEE. To what was it due? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Crop failure, lack of rain, drouth It was 
also due to the unsettled condition of the country. That had a great 
deal to do with it. 

Senator Brannecee. Do you know what are the agricultural con- 
ditions there to-day? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I can not speak for that, because I have not 
kept up with the record since I left there last August. 

cane Branprces. You spoke about having an opinion about 
what you called the way out. What do you think is the policy that 
should be followed by the Government ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Senator, I think that we are in real danger to- 
day, a danger that the general public is not in a position to appre- 
ciate, and that danger is that we will enter into friendly negotiations 
and relations with some new head of Mexico, without taking advan- 
tage of the peculiar conditions that exist and make a complete change 
in our entire policy toward that country. 

The result of the last seven years has been to wipe out every prece- 
dent in regard to the machinery of dealing with a foreign country— 
that is, we have not protected our interests, we have not protected 
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our Nation—we have declared that. we will not resort to force, no 
matter what happens, and as a result there can be no negotiation 
unless we have a complete working machine. It is not only wrecked 
but wiped out, and consequently we have a chance to start in on an 
entirely new basis. 

I think it is of the greatest importance that we should hold off 
until we can absolutely foresee a permanent settlement of the Mexican 
question, and that is nothing short of economic control. 

Those words, “economic control,” would naturally be a red rag 
to Mexico. but they have flouted so many red rags in our face that 
it can not do any harm to flout one in theirs. If it is considered care- 
fully it will be seen it is not only an advantage to our relations with 
Mexico bnt to the advantage of every man, woman, and child in 
Mexico. What lies at the very root of the disturbances in Mexico 
is maladministration of public funds. 

Now, whoever comes out on top in the present struggle in Mexico 
will require what has been rather carefully estimated as $350,000,000 
in addition to the resources of the country to put that country on a per- 
fectly good financial standing with the entire world. It may be sur- 
prising to know, much less realize why, that Mexico to-day 1s one of 
the strongest financial countries in the world, for the simple reason 
that she has never been able to borrow a cent. Since the loan that 
was made to Madero and first collected under Huerta she has never 
been able to borrow abroad. As a result she is more or less in a 
sound condition. She could recuperate very rapidly if she were given 
the chance of having a government which spends its funds not for pay- 
ing an army that does not wipe out banditry, but spends those funds 
in meeting its foreign obligations, meeting claims, indebtedness, wip- 
ing out banditry, and reconstruction, and, most important of all, a 
proper system of education. She needs that money, and I do not see 
any reason why we should not swerve from the policy we have fol- 
lowed for the past seven years and say that she will either take that 
money and accept some sort of control to see that that money is prop- 
erly spent. or else we will take certain graduated steps of pressure 
until she does. 

Those steps of pressure, it seems to me, should have the effect of 
settling the question. I have written these seven steps out in the course 
of a series of articles I am writing for Colliers. The first step is 
refusal to send an ambassador; the second is to withdraw our recog- 
nition ; the third is an embargo on loans, private or governmental; the 
fourth is an embargo on exports and imports; the fifth is the closing 
of every channel of commerce by which they get business; sixth, naval 
demonstrations; seventh, military occupation. 

That is what I have termed a system of graduated pressure. It 
allows them to get off whenever they want to get off. We start it 
mildly and end very strongly. 

Of course, that svstem of pressure is open to the charge that it ends 
up with military occupation. While I personally believe we could 
find some leader in Mexico who could accept those terms, and whom 
we could back up with funds, arms, and ammunition; if we could 
not find any such leader, ultimately it will come to military occu- 

ation. 
Senator BRANDEGEE. Suppose out of this revolution that is now in 
progress there should come some one person into power,. who exer- 
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cises sufficient control over the people of his country to warrant us 
in recognizing him, to a certain extent, at any rate, and making such 
an agreement with him as you have indicated, or a treaty by which 
in consideration of the fact that we advance $350,000,000, they wi 
agree to see that it is expended in certain ways, suppose they should 
agree to that treaty, what, in your opinion, ould be the effect on 
the Mexican people? Would they back up their executive who would 
make that kind of a treaty with the United States? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. When you speak of the Mexican people, Sena- 
tor, I presume you mean the 10 per cent of the population of Mexico 
that can read and write, and which is now at the top. Is that what 
you mean? 

Senator Branpecre. No. What I mean is this: Suppose that out 
of this present revolution some one leader finally gets on top, who 
is stable enough to make an agreement with us, will not the mere 
fact that he has made such an agreement as you have indicated, 
cause some of the others to say that he is unpatriotic and has not 
at heart the best interests of Mexico, because he has made that 
treaty with the United States? 

Mr. CuaMBerzain. That would not be true if, after seven years 
of telling them we will do nothing, there is a possibility of makin 
them believe that we absolutely mean business. I think if we woul 
make them believe that, from one end of the country to the other, they 
would accept that sort of a proposition. There would be a lot of 
talk against it, of course, a good deal of talk about invasion of 
sovereignty and divided nationality, and things of that kind, but if 
we could make them believe it was inevitable, and they had to swallow 
the pill, I think they would do it. I would say that 80 per cent of 
Mexico is naturally pacific. If you leave those Indian tribes alone 
you will have no trouble with them. There are something between 
30 and 50 different tribes, many of them having different dialects. 
There is a large mixture of Spanish blood that largely dominated the 
affairs of Mexico for many years, and there is no reason why it should 
be considered the Mexican nation. It is merely a fraction of the 
Mexican nation, the people that can read and write. As I sav, there 
will be a very great uproar, not only against the United States, but 
against any President of Mexico that tried to put that over, but you 
must remember that we are going to give this man funds, arms, and 
ammunition, so it will not make a great deal of difference whether 
there is an uproar or not. 

Senator BranveckeE. How long would it be under your plan, as 
you have indicated it, if we furnished them that money, accompanied 
yy what you call economie control by us, before we could safely 
relinquish that control? Have you any idea as to how long it would 
take them to establish themselves, so they could conduct their gov- 
ernment in an ordinary way? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. [ think we have an excellent parallel to that 
in the administration of the Philippines. While we have not handed 
that government back to the Filipinos, they are rapidly advancing 
toa point where we will be justified in handing it back. 

That carries us right down to the deep roots of education. Every 
revolutionist in Mexico has always made education of the common 
people and division of land his prominent issues. Those are the 
two things they have always harped on. But, as a matter of fact, 
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the last thing that this supposedly altruistic Government of Car. 
ranza’s has done is to pay its school-teachers who have been engaged 
in educating the people. 

There are certain features of this program of economic control, the 
objects aimed at, that would naturally lift the country to an entirely 
new basis. One is the wiping out of banditry. That sounds, after 
all these years, as though it would be difficult. As a matter of fact, 
there never has been any intention to wipe it out. I do not know of 
any people in the world that can get up a more perfect corps of men 
to keep the public order than the rurales of Mexico, such as the 
Texas rangers were in our country, such as the mounted police of the 
Canadian Northwest. You could get large bodies of first-class men 
Just as rapidly as you could in this country, by simply paying them 
ae telling them if banditry was not wiped out they would lose their 

obs: 

If the bandits were cleaned out, the peons could go back to their 
homes, people could resume their business of various kinds, and an 
immense amount of money could be directed to reconstruction. We 
have to-day under the Carranza government 60 per cent of the entire 
revenues paid to the military, and not 6 per cent to reconstruction. 
Just reverse that, and you will immediately find employment for a 
tremendous number of men, and increase the wealth of the country. 
Of course, in conjunction with that must be some system of educa- 
tion, whereby the teachers may be paid for the work of teaching. 

Senator BranprecEe. Banditry was wiped out under Porfirio Diaz, 
was it not? 

Mr. CuHamperiatn. Absolutely, for 25 years. 

Senator Branprecer. Do you think that if banditry was wiped out 
there, and peace and order were established, the Mexican people 
have themselves the capacity and character to develop the nationa! 
resources of the country, so as to make them available to other 
countries ? 

Mr. CHamner.aIn. Not without getting capital and energy from 
abroad. 

Senator Branprcer. How would you know anything about the 
views of any other country as to our assuming economic control in 
Mexico in the manner you have suggested ? 

Mr. Cuamnernarn. Well, I think that we have given a good deal 
too much weight to the feelings of other countries as to what we 
should do in Mexico. The effect of our keeping our hands off of 
Mexico and being benevolent to Mexico has been to make us despised 
in Mexico, and I believe despised in every other country in Latin 
America. Latin Americans have a tradition of calling us a threaten- 
ing power. 

Senator Branprcer. I do not blame them, if they think we are 
threatening to absorb their territory, from protesting against that, 
but do they consider it a threat if we want our business interests 
protected there? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No: but they have a strong tradition, that goes 
far back, that the United States has had the intention to absorb all 
of the Western Hemisphere, and that tradition does not die out very 
easily. You will find it in Colombia and Brazil and Argentina to 
be a very strong tradition. 
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Senator Branpecer. Do you think they really believe that, or is it 
that they simply have a vague fear of it; do not know whether it is 
coming or not, but are afraid that it might come? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think that they do not believe that we are 
about to absorb them in the sense of annexing them, or anything of 
that kind, but I think that they do think that sooner or later in- 
evitably our influence will be felt to a certain extent through Mexico 
and Central America. 

Senator Branpecre. That is a popular card for the demagogues to 
play in those countries, is it not? . 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. For many years it was called “en fan- 
tasma.” Everybody knew it was a spectre. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. I remember in the early days of the disturb- 
ances in Mexico, after the present administration came into power in 
this country, that it was frequently stated by the press that if we 
did not take steps to protect cel restore order in Mexico some 
European nation was likely to do it themselves. What is your opin- 
ion as to whether European nations would be satisfied if we took 
steps to establish order and protection to life and property in 
Mexico? Do you think they would protest against it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Would they protest against our taking steps to 
do that? 

Senator BRANDEGFEE. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, I believe it is a matter of almost public 
knowledge that we have held a mandatory for Mexico for seven 
years, at least, and with the knowledge and consent of Great Britain 
and France, I think, in black and white. The whole tendency of 
both Great Britain and France has been to give us just as absolute 
a mandatory over Mexico as has been proposed to us for the control 
of Armenia. 

Further, in regard to a mandatory of Mexico, we have tried the 
policy of no force, and things of that kind, and it has been an accumu- 
lating shame for seven years. Consequently, your question, Senator. 
as to what would be the stand of European nations, I think that they 
would be delighted, and the only expression they would make would 
be one of surprise that any sensible government could have delayed 
taking that step so long. 

Senator Brannecee. You think that they would like to have us re- 
store security to life and property there, do you, then? 

Mr. CHamperiain. Absolutely. There is no doubt on that point. 
There can be no doubt on that point. I would go further than that, 
and sav that not only would Great Britain and France, but Spain 
and probably Italy also have reason to hope that we would straighten 
things out down there. 

Senator Branpecer. Do you regard Mexico as a very rich country 
in national resources? 

Mr. CHAMPRERLAIN. I regard it as intrinsically the most wealthy 
country I have ever visited; and that makes the tragedy of 100 
years of torment and misery al] the more glaring. The mere fact 
that that country could support all of its populace in affluence and 
has been the scene of misery which exceeds anything in Armenia, 
added to the fact that we have been responsible for an increase in 
that misery during the last seven years by standing back of an 
oligarchy engaged in banditry, is something that we ought to take 
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into account when we try to justify ourselves in taking such an ex- 
treme measure as economic control. 

Senator Branpecer. What have you to say, if anything, about the 
policy which we featured when we declined to recognize Huerta, to 
wit, that an administration must be put in power which, among other 
things, would divide up the lands among the people? What are the 
facts in relation to the possibility of dividing up the lands and the 
public desire to have them divided up? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The facts as to the division of lands under the 
Carranza Government are these: That in one case, of a man whom I 
have every reason to believe, the division of the land was merely a 
matter of paying a man given supervision of that division a bribe to 
see that they were not divided. That leads us right back to what I 
said was the source of all the misery in Mexico. That is the condi- 
tion of apathy that exists in the administration of public affairs and 
particularly public funds. There are instances which later on can be 
brought to light of many people not having their farms divided up 
simply by payment of graft. Consequently that altruistic view of 
the Carranza régime, under the constitution of 1917, to divide those 
lands, simply became one more club to extort blackmail from people 
who owned property. 

Senator Branpecrr. That may be true, but what I mean is, what 
have you to say as to the wisdom of a bona fide, well administered 
policy of dividing up the lands? Do the people want them divided 
up? Is the same opinion prevalent all over Mexico, or is it just cer- 
tain people would like to have them divided up by the Government 
and other parts do not care anything about it? What is the fact 
about that ? 

Mr. Cuampertatn. Well, Senator, that is a tradition that has gone 
back through many revolutions. The fact that almost every revolu- 
tionary leader in the last 100 years in Mexico has made that one of 
his promises, that he would divide the land, goes to prove there must 
be a desire for division of the land among the peons. I think it 
would be a good thing, with proper provisions for expropriation, and 
would be a great advantage to see that every man was allotted a home- 
stead under fair and equitable conditions. 

Now, that matter of expropriation you would have to provide for 
in the constitution. There is one case of an enormous American con- 
cern which was having some trouble when I left Mexico. The Mexi- 
can Government said: “ Yes; your titles are perfectly good, but we 
are going to take those lands and divide them and give you bonds.” 
I would say if it had been a cash indemnity it might be very well, 
but a Mexican bond is so much waste paper. 

Senator BraNpEGEE. You say you do not know anything about 
present conditions in Mexico, except what you read? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, no, Senator. I left Mexico nine months 
ago. I left there the 1st of August. Consequently, while there have 
not been very great changes, still I am not informed regarding what. 
there have been. 

Senator BranpeceE. Nine months ago, when you left, what was the 
condition of the people in the City of Mexico, as to their health, and 
whether they had enough to eat or not, and their condition of life? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. At the time I left there was really no misery 
whatever. Their crop had been very good, and the Mexican people 
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are very quick to recuperate. A few months previous to my leaving 
it was a common sight to see three or four hundred men, women, and 
children lying in the streets in Mexico waiting for certain soup 
kitchens to open in the morning, and those people were on the verge 
of actual starvation. i 

Senator Branpecrr. Was there much disease among the people? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would say that the average of disease in Mex- 
ico is considerably higher than it is in this country, and especially the 
more vicious diseases that are in the blood. 

Senator BrANDEGEE. Are you speaking of the City of Mexico or of 
all of Mexico? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am speaking more especially of the City of 
Mexico. For the rest of the country, I can only speak from hearsay. 

Senator Branpecre. Do you know anything about the effect that 
seven years of banditry and revolution, or so-called revolution, has 
had upon the physical condition of the railroads of the country ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I can not speak offhand as to the enormous 
amount of rolling stock which has been destroyed during that period, 
but I would say that during one of the years I was in Mexico I was 
told that there had been 45 trains dynamited on the road between 
Vera Cruz and Mexico City within a period of three months, with a 
large destruction of rolling stock. That is the line that has perhaps 
suffered more than any other, but it is a matter of fact that during 
all the time that I was there there were only two lines that were 
considered to be safe—the line to Vera Cruz and the line from 
Mexico City to Laredo, and yet the line to Vera Cruz had 45 trains 
dynamited in three months. There may have been more, but there 
was one train that I remember dynamited between Laredo and Mexico 
City during the two years that I was there. That line was kept pretty 
well guarded. I should say that the condition of the railways, as 
compared to what they were before the revolution took place, would 
be heartbreaking to the people who were over them at the time of 
Diaz’s downfall. 

Senator Branpecte. Do you know anything about whether the 
farmers through the country generally, where these conditions of 
banditry exist, have planted and harvested their crops in safety and 
are continuing to do so? . 

Mr. Cuamberuain. They certainly have not. Mexico City, during 
all the time I was there, was more crowded than it had ever been be- 
fore in its history, and that was accounted for to me in this way, 
that the planters in the various States had had to abandon their plan- 
tations and crowd into Mexico City to live. I will say that the entire 
State of Morelos was wiped out as an agricultural State, and that 
practically the same could be said of Oaxaca, and the same is true 
of various other outlying districts. They say their cattle and horses 
and mules are killed, either by Carranza soldiers or by some one or 
another of the bandit troops. 

The CHairman. I just call the attention of my colleague to the 
fact that there has not yet been printed in the record a piece of evi- 
dence before this committee of a large number of Mexicans who have 
come to the United States very recently. There is a list of 812 indi- 
viduals who have been examined by the committee recently on the 
border, under oath, some of this evidence having been adduced as 
late as March last, with reference to these people coming over in 
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hundreds. As near as can be estimated by the immigration authori- 
ties, the Texas Rangers, and others, it is said that between El Paso, 
Tex., and Brownsville, Tex., in a period of approximately three 
weeks in February and March, and particularly on March 1 he time 
this testimony was taken, on the 19th, approximately 50,000 Mexicans 
had crossed the border this year. 

That is shown by their own testimony and by the statements of 
witnesses given in this list ; and coming from the States of Michoacan, 
Guerrero, Colima, Mexico, and Jalisco, in the central and southern 
portion of Mexico; and that their statements were all practically and 
substantially the same with reference to that condition. They say 
they can not do anything over there; if one side does not take it away 
from them the others will, and they do not know one from the other; 
sometimes they do not know the Carranza people from the Villa 
people. They can have nothing. It is taken away from them. If 
they get a few dollars in clothing, or anything, a party of those 
bandits will come along and take it away from them. They said 
that the Carranza people were worse than the Villa people. Sveral 
of them said the Villa people would leave them something to eat, but 
the Carranza people would take it all. They said the Villa people 
would divide with them but the Carranza people would not, they 
would take it all. 

This is from the testimony of S. E. Rix taken at San Antonio, 
Tex., on March 19, 1920. The witness was asked: 

From the statement you have just made I infer that the property owners 
themselves have given up any attempt to farm their properties or to raise crops, 
for the reason that when they get these crops to the point of harvesting they 
he ig away from them by some one or other of the armed factions in 

exico : 


The witness replied : 


Yes, sir; that is just exactly what these poor working people who come here 
say, several of them I have talked with, some of them I have not talked to, but 
they say they can not raise anything; that when the corn got up to roasting 
ears or anything like that they would come along and cut it down and take it 
away, take it off. 

And then the question was asked: 

“And for that reason the big land owners themselves have aban- . 
doned any attempt to raise crops.” To which the witness replied, 
[9 Yes.” ; 

The general trend of all that testimony shows to the same effect; 
that the political conditions down there for the last 10 years have 
been so disturbed that people of Mexico, the working people, are get- 
ting tired. At least 2,000 of them have come out, leaving their 
families behind them, because they could not bring them with them; 
they had to leave their families to perhaps starve, and they came out 
to try to get something to do, with the hope that they might be able 
to eventually bring their families out into the United States. Prac- 
tically every one of them stated they would not return to Mexico 
again. 

Fotot Braxpecre. I understand that testimony has been taken on 
the border. I am glad to have it put in the record at this point also. 
I wanted to get Mr. Chamberlain’s notion about it also. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I will say that the condition has gone further 
than the mere matter of farms in Mexico; that it has wiped out 90 
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per cent of the industries of that country, except those small indus- 
tries which can be carried on by one man or one man and his family. 

Senator Branprcer. Not big enough to blackmail.. 

Mr. Cuamperain. That is the idea. 

The Cuatrman. You stated generally that the United States prac- 
tically had a mandatory for Mexico for several years past. I sup- 
pose you have a basis for that statement. I want to call your atten- 
tion to the statement of the President of the United States to the 
Congress of the United States, on August 27, 1913, in which he said: 


We are expected by the powers of the world to act as Mexico's nearest friend. 

I am happy to say that several of the great Governments of the world have 
given this Government generons moral support in urging upon the provisional 
authorities at the City of Mexico the acceptance of our proffered good offices in 
the spirit in which they were made. 

All the world expect us in such circumstances to act as Mexico's nearest 
friend and intimate adviser. 


This consent of mankind to what we are attempting. this attitude of the 
great nations of the world toward what we may attempt in dealing with this 
distressed people at our doors, should make us feel the more solemnly bound 
to go to the utmost length of patience and forbearance in this painful and 
anxious business. ; 

Also a statement by Secretary Bryan, on October 28 the same year, 
published in the New York Times, dated Washington, October 28: 


A new and probably more definite Mexican policy is to be initiated by the 
United States, and pending the disclosure of this program, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and France have given assurances that they will take no action. 

That a request had been made to the powers to await a proposal regarding 
Mexico from this Government and that already these three European nations 
had acceded to the request was announced late to-day by Secretary Bryan. It 
is understood that practically every civilized nation has been notified of the 
purpose of the United States. 

Senator Bacon, the then chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate, on October 25, made a statement from which 
I quote: 

The approval of foreign governments of its policy in Mexico was desired by 
the United States which would always be glad to listen to suggestions. But 
it should be understood that the United States would adhere to the views it 
held with regard to Mexico on the ground that its interest in that Repubile 
_ Was much broader and comprehensive. Its interest, he said, was not merely 
material, but involved moral considerations that gave it a superior position. 

Now, I want to ask you, Mr. Chamberlain, as you are familiar 
more or less with Mexican history, whose name is always referred 
to as the “Liberator”? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Juarez, I should say. 

The CuairMan. Benita Juarez? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrman. I ask that because I was interested in the question 
asked by my colleague in regard to the impression which would be 
created upon the masses of the Mexican people, were any Mexican 
leader approached by the United States to agree that he would 
accept friendly assistance from the United States and enter into an 
agreement by which the two countries could work in harmony, with 
this country securing certain rights and privileges in Mexico in 
return for its assistance. The fact is that such an agreement has 
been entered into in the past. There is to-day in existence a treaty 
between the United States and Mexico, from which I want to read 
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one section into the record, because it seems to have been lost sight 
of by the American people, and I want to call attention to it in a 
preliminary way before calling specific attention to the acts of 

enita Juarez upon practically that same subject. I will read article 
8 into the record: 


The Mexican Government having on the fifth day of February, 1853. author- 
ized the early construction of a plank and rail road across the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, and, to secure the stable benefits of said transit way to the 
persons and merchandise of the citizens of Mexico, and the United States, it 
is stipulated that neither Government will interpose any obstacle to the transit 
of persons and merchandise of both Nations; and at no time shall higher charges 
bb made for the transit of persons and property of citizens of the United 
States, than may be made for the persons and property of other foreign Nations, 
nor shall any interest in said transit way, nor any of the proceeds thereof, be 
transferred to any foreign Government. 

The United States, by its agents, shall have the right to transport across 
the isthmus, in closed bags, the mails of the United States, not intended for 
distribution along the line of communication; also the effects of the United 
States Government or its citizens, which may be intended for transit, and not 
for distribution on the isthmus, free of customs house or other charges by the 
Mexican Government. Neither passports nor letters of security will be required 
of persons crossing the isthmus and not remaining in the country. 

When the construction of the railroud shall have been completed, the Mexican 
Governinent agrees to open a port of entry, in addition to the port of Vera Cruz, 
at or near the terminus of said road on the Gulf of Mexico. 

The two Governments will enter into arrangements for the prompt transit of 
troops and munitions of the Unied States, which that Governmert may have 
occasion to send from one part of its territory to another lying on opposite sides 
of the continent. 

The Mexican Government having agreed to protect with its whole power the 
prosecution, preservation, and security of the work, the United States may ex- 
tend its protection as it shall judge wise to it, when it may feel sanctioned or 
Warranted by the public or i: ternational law. 


The Cuatrman. That is in full force and effect. Now, in January, 
1860, there was presented in the Senate of the United States a public 
treaty, well known in Mexico and acted upon in this country. That 
treaty was ordered printed for the use of the Senate, was never acted 
upon by the Mexican Government and the United States, but it was 
negotiated by the great liberator, Juarez. Among other things, it 
provides: 


Whereas the ratificatio: s of a treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation were 
exchanged between the United States of America and the United Mexican States 
on the Sth of April, 18315 and whereas the ratifications of a treaty for the 
alteration of boundary and regulation s of a transit or right of way across the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec were exchanged between the same two Republics op 
the 80th of June, 1854; and whereas it is deemed expedient to amplify and ex- 
tend some of the stipulations of the aforesaid treaties, and thus render more 
firm and inviolable the true ald sincere friendship now existing between the 
United States and Mexteo: 

Wherefore the following stipulations have been agreed upon by means of a 
treaty of transits ard commerce: 

For which important object the President of the United States of America 
has appointed Robert M. McLane, a citizen of the United States, and envoy 
extraordinary and minister ple: ipotentiary of the United States of America 
near the Mexican Government, with full powers: and the President of the Mexi 
can Republic, in the exercise of the executive power, having conferred like full 
powers on the citizen Melchor Ocampo, secretary of state and foreign affairs; 
and the aforesaid plenipetentiaries, after having compared and exchanged in 
due form their respective powers as aforesaid, have agreed upon the following 
articles: 

ARTICLE I. AS an amplification of the eighth article of the treaty of the 30th 
of December, 1853, the Mexican Republie cedes to the United States and its 
citizens and property, in perpetuity. the right of way, by the Isthmus of 
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Tehuantepee, from one ocean to the other, by any kind of road now existing or 
that may hereafter exist, both Republics and their citizens enjoying it. 

ART. II. Both Republics agree to protect all routes now existing, or that 
shall hereafter exist, over the said isthmus, and to guarantee the neutrality 
of the same. 

ART. III. Simultaneous with the first bona fide use of any route across the 
said isthmus for purposes of actual transit, the Republic of Mexico shall 
establish two ports of deposit—the one on the enst, the other on the west of 
the isthmus. No duty shall he levied by the Govessment of Mexico upon 
foreign effects und merchandise which may pass bona fide by the said isthmus, 
und which may not be intended for the consumption of the Mexican Republice. 
No incumbranee of tolls shall be imposed upon foreign persons and property 
which may pass by this road beyond those that may be imposed upon the 
persons and property of Mexicans. The Republic of Mexico will continue to 
allow the free and untrammeled transit of the mails of the United States, 
provided they pass in closed mail bags, und they be not for distribution on the 
road. Upon such mails none of the charges imposed, nor of those which may 
hereafter be imposed, shall be applied in any ease. 

ART. IV. The Mexican Republic agrees that it will establish for each of 
the two ports of deposit—the one on the east, the other on the west of the 
isthmus—regulations that will permit the effects and merchandise belonging 
to citizens or subjects of the United States or of any foreign country to be 
entered and stored in warehouses, which shall be erected for that purpose, 
free of all tonnage or other duties whatever, except the necessary charges for 
ecartage and storage, which said effects and merchandise may he subsequently 
withdrawn for transit across the said isthmus, and for shipment from either of 
the said ports of deposit to any foreign port, free of all tonnage or other duties 
Whatever; and they may ikewise be withdrawn from the said warehouses for 
sale and copsumption, within the territory of the Mexican Republic, on the 
payment of such duties or imposts as the said Mexican Government may be 
pleased to enact. 

Art. V. The Republic of Mexico agrees that should it become necessary at 
any time to employ military forces for the security and protection of persons 
and property passing over any of the routes aforesaid, it will employ the 
requisite force for that purpose; but upon failure to do this, from any cause 
whatever, the Government of the United States may, with the consent or at 
the request of the Government of Mexico, or of the minister thereof at Wash- 
ington, or of the competent legally appointed local authorities, civil or military, 
employ such force for this and for no other purpose; and when, in the opinion 
of the Government of Mexico, the necessity ceases, such force shall be im- 
mediately withdrawn, 

In the exceptional case, however, of unforeseen or imminent danger to the 
lives or property of citizens of the United States, the forces of said Republics are 
authorized to act for their protection without such consent having been previ- 
ously obtained; and such forces shall be withdrawn when the necessity for 
this employment ceases, 

ArT. VI. The Mexican Repubile grants to the United States the simple tran- 
sit of its troops, military stores, and munitions of war by the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepee, and by the transit or route of communication referred to in 
this convention from the city of Guaymas, on the Gulf of California, to the 
Rancho de Nogales or some suitable point on the boundary line between the 
Republie of Mexico and the United States near the one hundred and eleventh de- 
gree, west longitude from Greenwich, immediate notice thereof being given to the 
local authorities of the Republic of Mexico, And the two Republics agree, like 
wise, that if shall be an express stipulation with the companies or enterprises to 
whom hereafter the carriage or transportation is granted. by any railroads or 
other means of communication on the aforesaid transits, that the price for con- 
veying the troops, military stores, and munitions of war of the two Republics 
shall be, at most, one-half the ordinary fare paid by the passengers or mer- 
chandise which may pass over the said transits; it being understood that if 
the grantees of privileges already granted, or which hereafter may be 
granted, upon railroads or other means of conveyance over said transits, 
refuse to receive for one-half the price of conveyance the troops, arms, mili- 
tary stores, and munitions of the United States, the latter Government will 
not impart to them the protection spoken of in Articles II and V, nor any 
other protection, 
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. ART. VII. The Mexican Republic hereby cedes to the United States in perpe- 
tuity, and to. their citizens and property, the right of way or transit across 
the territory of the Republic of Mexico, from the cities of Camargo and Mata- 
moros, or any suitable point on the Rio Grande, in the State of Tamaulipas, 
vin Monterey, to the port of Mazatlan, at the entrance of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, in the State of Sinaloa, and from the Rancho de Nogales, or any suit- 
able point on the boundary line between the Republic of Mexico and the United 
States near the one hundred and eleventh degree, west longitude from Green- 
wich, via Magdalena and Hermosillo to the city of Guaymas, on the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, in the State of Sonora, over any railroad or route of communication, 
natural or artificial, which may now or hereafter exist or be constructed, to be 
used and enjoyed in the same manner and upon equal terms by both Republics 
and their respective citizens, the Mexican Republic reserving always for it- 
self the right of sovereignty which it now has upon all the transits spoken 
of in the present treaty. All stipulations and regulations of every kind ap- 
plicable to the right of way or transit across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
that are or have been ugreed upon between the two Republics are hereby ex- 
tended and applied to the foregoing transits or rights of way, excepting the 
right of passing troops, military stores, and munitions of war from the Rio 
Grande to the Gulf of California. 

ART. VIII. The two Republics likewise agree that from the list of merchan- 
dise here annexed the Congress of the United States shall* select those which, 
being the natural, industrial, or manufactured product of either of the two 
Republics, may be admitted for sale and consumption in either of the two coun- 
tries under conditions of a perfect reciprocity, whether they be considerecé ‘ree 
of duty or at a rate of duty to be fixed by the Congress of the United States; 
it being the intention of the Mexican Republic to admit the articles in question 
at the lowest rate of duty, and even free if the Congress of the United States 
consents thereto. Their introduction from one to the other Republic shall be 
made ut the points which the Governments of both Republics may fix upon ut 
the limits or boundaries thereof ceded and granted for the transits, and in per- 
petuity, by this convention, either across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec or from 
the Gulf of California to the interior frontier between Mexico and the United 
States. If any similar privileges should be granted by Mexico to other Nations 
at the termini of the aforesaid transits upon the Gulfs of Mexico and California 
and upon the Pacific Ocean, it shall be in consideration of the same conditions 
and stipulations of reciprocity which are imposed upon the United States by 
the terms of this convention. 


Senator Branpecer. What is the date of that? 

The Cuatrman. 1860, entered into in 1859. 

Senator Branpecere. What is the date of the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo? 

The CHatrMAN. 1848; and the treaty of Gadsden was in 1854, con- 
taining this agreement. 

Benita Juarez has never lost his prestige in Mexico by virtue of the 
fact that he entered into that treaty, has he. 

Mr. CuamBeruain. Not that I know of. ; 

The CuHarrman. His birthday is celebrated every year in every 
little village and hamlet in Mexico, is it not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. He is called the “ Liberator of Mexico,” or the 
“ Lawgiver of Mexico”? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. | 

The Cuarrman. Then, if the Mexican citizens approved the acts of 
Benita Juarez, or have at least tacitly given their approval, if a real 
patriotic Mexican citizen of the present day should enter into a similar- 
agreement with the United States, or an agreement of the character- 
you have suggested, with reference to financing Mexico, except. 
through the mouth of demagogues, would there likely be any objection 
on the part of the Mexican people? 
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Mr. Cuampertain. I think that while they do not dare say so 
aloud, that within their hearts they would look upon it as the great- 
est benefit they could possibly secure. 

Mr. Branpecer. The reason I wanted to know about that was be- 
cause you stated that the more hostile Carranza appeared to be to 
the United States the more popular he was in Mexico. I wondered 
whether, if a man tried to be friendly with the United States, it 
would make him unpopular? | 

Mr. CuamegeRLAIN. It did not make him popular, it increased his 
power. In a way it did make him popular, as one who is a cham- 
pion of the common people, and a champion of the whole Latin 
America, who dared to take a stand against the colossul of the 
North. It may have had that effect. But as far as we were con- 
cerned it made him more powerful in that it impressed his people 
with the belief that he could flout us with impunity. 

The CHarrman. As a matter of fact, a great part of the people, 
10,000,000 out of the 16,000,000, did not know whether he was a 
friend or an enemy to the United States, and did not care? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, you can say that a large proportion of 
the Mexican people were rather indifferent. 

Senator Branpecee. Eighty per cent or about that are Indians, 
are they not? 

Mr. CHampBeruaiIn. I would say that 80 per cent of the Indians is 
an inarticulate class, a very low development of peons, but they 
have some excellent qualities. They had a tremendous reputation 
at one time for honesty, but that has been undermined to a certain 
extent by this long continuing condition of banditry. 

Senator Branprecrr. But the peon is Indian, is he not? 

Mr. CHamMBERLAIN. There are over 50 various tribes, and they are 
generally named as belonging to the peon class. 

Senator BranpeceE. They are not Spanish? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; they are not Spanish. 

This point as to whether the taking of any such step as I have 
indicated would cause a great outcry takes us right back to a state- 
ment which has been made to me Tegner y by Mexicans, that while 
they would not say so publicly they are in favor of intervention, that 
they pray for it every night of their lives; that such a sentiment is 
tremendous now in Mexico, especially with the merchant class. I 
don’t want to be taken as saying that those people would back inter- 
vention. They would not. They would fight against it, but they 
want it. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. You spoke of some of these large American 
industrial concerns there being perfectly satisfied with conditions 
as they are, because they get what they want by paying a tribute and 
keep out competition. What is the general opinion among Ameri- 
cans in Mexico as to the wisdom of letting things go as they are? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There are a great many Americans in all kinds 
of activities down there who would say that same thing: “I am get- 
ting along all right. I am making a revenue out of chaos.” But if 
you take them to one side and say to them, “ Is it not the ideal solu- 
tion to have economic control of the country? Would not that end 
all the trouble both for Mexico and for us?” I have yet to come 
across a man who would not immediately reply, “ You are quite 
right on that point.” 
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Senator Branpecer. Then they do not want conditions to remain 
as they are? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They do not. They are making possibly a 
very good income out of existing conditions, but at the same time 
they will admit that the nearest to the ideal that we could accomplish 
is the shaping up of a firm girder on which the Mexicans can build, 
and that girder would be economic control, inforced by the power 
of the United States. 

Senator Branpecer. However contented any of them may be tem- 
porarily with that condition, they all know that in the nature of 
things ıt can not be permanent ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They do. 

The CuarrMan. They are taking a gambler’s chance. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is true of a great many of our chambers 
of commerce. One of the greatest difficulties I had in Mexico was 
to hold down individual investors and chambers of commerce who 
wished to rush into Mexico and take advantage of high prices, irre- 
spective of the claims of their own blood countrymen whose propert 
had been destroyed and who had been robbed of all that they had. 
They said, “ That is all right. They don’t rob me.” That opposi- 
tion is natural. I think the same opposition is threatening us now. 
I believe some of the biggest interests are dickering at this moment, 
directly or indirectly, with Obregon or somebody else who thinks he 
is going to be the top man, and I think if this country does not take 
measures to stop that tendency it will lose the greatest opportunity 

we have ever had for putting that country on a firm and settled basis. 
- The Cuarrman. On that line the committee has in its possession a 
telegram sent from New York City, on the 24th day of October, 1917, 
from the American Smelting & Refining Co. to its agent in El Paso, 
Tex., reading as follows: 

Garcia now here with Obregon. Is in our employ reporting to : 
States to-day Gen. Murgia has offered to supply all troops necessary for our 
protection where we resume operations. Please see and arrange 
through Garcia or otherwise to secure this assistance from Gen. Murgia for 
Santa Barbara. 

The Garcia mentioned is known to the committee as Andreas 
Garcia, then inspector general of Mexican consulates on the border 
of this country and Mexico, and being more recently, until the fall 
of Juarez, the postmaster general of Mexico. This telegram indicates 
that he was in the employ of an American company, and attempting 
to secure the services of the Mexican army under Gen. Murgia for 
the protection of certain of their interests. 

Speaking for myself, I have no criticism whatever of the action of 
the company in sending that telegram. They were attending strictly 
to their business and the business of their stockholders. They were 
not being protected by this Government in the operation of their 
legitimate business, and where they were able to take advantage of 
the conditions and secure protection by paying for it to Mexican 
agents, I think it was their business to do it, and I have no possible 
criticism to offer. 

Mr. Cuamner.atINn. There is no criticism, Mr. Chairman, except 
this general criticism, and I refer back to the statement I made that 
under a grafting administration in Mexico, I don’t care who heads 
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the oligarchy, our people were forced into the position of being 
bribers if they wanted to do business. What we ought to do is to 
look forward to such a condition where an honest man as well as a 
briber can do business in Mexico. | 

The Cuairman. The committee knows of other companies and 
corporations doing business along similar lines, and there was no in- 
tention to make any invidious distinction. I simply pointed out the 
conditions under which our interests are able to continue business, as 
additional and corroborative evidence of the fact that you have stated 
the little man and small American, who has not enough money or in- 
fluence to employ an army for protection, is the man who suffers. 

Mr. CHaMBERLAIN. I made no distinction, because I included every- 
body doing a successful business in Mexico. 

The Cuairman. You have referred to the note sent by this Gov- 
ernment to the Mexican Government on April 2, 1917, which was pub- 
lished by Carranza in Mexico, apparently with the intention of 
answering a speech made by the President of the United States to 
newspaper men. 

Mr. Caen Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. The committee has a copy of that note of April 
2, 1918, which was given publicity by Mr. Carranza, and of course, 
even under ordinary circumstances, would be justified in calling 
attetion to it. Following that note another was written, under 
date of August 12, 1912, forwarded to the Mexican Government 
and delivery, presumably by our ambassador to the Mexican Presi- 
dent, sent by Mr. Lansing, in which note, among other thing, the 
Secretary of State says: 

As I have not received an answer to my note of April 2, I am instructed 
to draw your excellency’s attention to that note and to point out agnin the 
concern with which my Government entertains as to the possible effect of 
these various decrees upon the vested rights in Mexico of American citizens 
in oil properties. And to further direct your excellency’s attention to the 
necessity which may arise, in order to protect the property of its citizens 
is Mexico, divested or injuriously affected by the said decrees, to impel the 
United States to protect the property of its citizens. 

Now, what impression was made upon the minds of the Mexican 
people generally by the sending of notes of that kind, in the face 
of the President’s statement that under no circumstances did we 
propo to use force in compelling Mexico to do anything? 

Mr. CuamgerLAIN. It made notes of that kind utterly of no effect, 
while making the ambassador who was put in the position of deliv- 
ering the note ridiculous. 

The CuairmaN. And it was that condition brought about by these 
assertions in these notes, and the impression made upon the Mexican 
people, that caused you to resign from your office? 

Mr. CuHaMBeErRLAIN. It was the culmination of those conditions, and 
the desire to be able to speak freely on the entire subject. 

The Cuairman. Do you know what answer Mr. Carranza finally 
made to the note of August 12, as communicated to this Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. CHamperitain. No; I have never been informed as to the 
answer. 

Senator Braxnpecere. Did he make any answer? 
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The CHarrman. We were so informed by Mr. Fletcher under date 
of August 14. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I remember talking to Mr. Fletcher about 
that, but I don’t remember what happened well enough to quote him. 

The CHAIRMAN. A portion of the answer, as forwarded to this 
Government, was as follows: 

I presented in writing the request contained in your telegram 1357, August 
12, to the President at an interview this afternoon. In reply he stated that 
it was impossible to postpone operation of the petroleum decree further. In 
the fundamental questions involved, i. e., the conflicting rights of the Govern- 
ment and private individuals to the subsoil products, he explained that the 
decrees were fiscal legislation merely, to pass laws that would give effect to 
article 27 of the Constitution and to legislate as to the above question was 
the province of Congress. He stated that if the difficulty could not be settled 
except by war or intery ention he was sorry, but was prepared to confront this 
alternative. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Which was simply to be expected, in view of 
President Wilson’s assertion that no matter what he did there would 
be no war. 

Senator Branpecee. We have not replied to Mr. Carranza’s ulti- 
matum, as far as I am aware of. 

The CuHatrMan. No. But again, on October 1, 1919, we said, re- 
ferring to this same subject: 

In this view of the matter the Government of the United States, owing as it 
does to its citizens, the duty of protecting them in foreign Jands, both in their 
persons and their property rights, must strongly protest against the action 
of the Mexican Government as outlined above, und characterize it as threaten- 
ing confiscation and a denial of justice. 

In communicating the foregoing the Government of the United States takes 
occasion to express the confident hope that pending the general settlement of 
the petroleum question by specific legislation of the Mexican Congress, the 
administrative authorities of Mexico will respect the vested rights of American 
citizens and evince that respect by withdrawing its insistence that interested 
American citizens comply with the provisions of the decrees mentioned. 


Senator BranpecEee. Do we not say we will hold them to strict 
accountability ¢ 

The CuatrmMan. No; not these notes. We only used that in ref- 
erence to Germany and Huerta. 

You spoke about a series of articles you are publishing in Collier’ S. 
Have they begun to be published yet? 

Mr. CuarrMan. Yes; three have appeared, and three or four more 
will probably appear. 

ane CHAIRMAN. That is all I care to ask you. You will be ex- 
cuse 

(Thereupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. m., the committee adjourned subject 
to the call of the chairman. ) 


MONDAY, MAY 17, 1920. 


| UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE OF FortIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee met at 11 a. m., pursuant to the call of the chair- 
man, in room 128, Senate Office Building, Senator Albert B. Fall 
presiding. 
Present, Senators Fall (chairman) and Brandegee. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. CHARLES E. JONES. 


(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The CHarrman. You may state your name to the committee. 

Mr. Jones. Charles E. Jones. 

The CHarrMAN. Your residence. 

Mr. Jones. New York. 

The Cuatrman. What is your business, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. Newspaper man. 

The Cuairman. What have you been engaged in for the last several 
years past, in addition to your writing? 

Mr. Jones. In addition to my newspaper work, for the last five 

ears I have been cooperating with the United States Department of 
Tactics Bureau of Investigations. 

The CHairman. Where has your work or your cooperation with 
the Department of Justice carried you, and with whom generally 
have you been doing such work? 

Mr. Jones. Throughout nearly all parts of the United States, par- 
ticularly along the border, and in Central America and in Mexico. 

The CuatrMan. In Mexico, have you had confidential relations, or 
have you been, in your cooperation with the department, in contact 
with prominent Mexicans? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. Shall I explain how that came about? 

Pet CHAIRMAN. Yes; I think you had best make an explanation 
of it. 

Mr. Jones. During the latter part of 1917 I received a proposition 
from the Mexican Pran office, through the secretary of foreign 
relations at that time, Candido Aguilar. That proposition came to 
me through Mr. Adam Leckie, who was a member of the Mexican 
law firm of Gonzalez Roa Carbajal and Leckie. The proposition 
was something like this: They were very anxious to have a publicity 
director through the United Stalis. and also to at all times be thor- 
oughly kept advised as to exactly what was occurring here in Wash- 
ington, or where anything might arise of interest throughout the 
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United States, and they particularly referred at that time to the 
cpus of the revolutionary interests throughout the United 
tates. 

For probably two years prior to that time I had been sending 
almost daily reports to the Dorama of Justice, and as soon as 
that proposition reached me it was immediately reported at that 
time to A. Bruce Bielaski, who was Chief of the Bureau of Investi- 
gation at that time. The negotiations continued for probably two 
months, insomuch as I had in my possession an unusually large 

uantity of papers, documents, etc., pertaining to the activities of 
the Mexican revolutionists of which the Mexican Government was 
very anxious to secure control. When I first started in with the 
Department of Justice it was thoroughly understood between Mr. 
Bielaski and myself that under no circumstances would I accept any 
remuneration, nor was I ever sworn in to the Department of Justice 
service, although they were anxious to have same done. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. You mean you were not employed at all by 
the Department of Justice? 

Mr. Jones. The proposition came up in this way, Senator: Things 
were developing pretty rapidly down in Central America, and For- 
rest C. Pendleton, at that time division superintendent for the Gulf 
States, knowing I was quite familiar with conditions in Central 
America, asked me if I would consent to go into the employment or 
service of the Department of Justice. I told him that due to their 
remuneration and my own business affairs that it would be impos- 
sible to consider a proposition of that kind, but that I would agree 
to help them out, providing it would be absolutely at all times kept 
thoroughly confidential. So, with that understanding I became con- 
nected with them, always in an inside capacity. 

About two weeks after that Mr. Bielaski came to New Orleans, 
where I was at that time, to see me, and asked me if I would continue 
to cooperate with them. So, I agreed with him to do so, provided, 
as I have stated, it would be kept entirely confidential, and that my 
hands would not be tied, as far as information or anything of that 
kind that I might secure was concerned, if at any time I wanted to 
use it. So in that way we started. : 

For a period of a year and a half or probably two years I even 
paid all of my own expenses, although they repeatedly insisted upon 
me rendering accounts, which I refused to do. At the time Mr. 
Bielaski entered into this agreement with me I told him that even- 
tually I expected to utilize in a newspaper way at any time any 
stuff I might get. So it was thoroughly understood and agreed 
between he and myself that if at any time I wanted to use the stuff 
I had a perfect right todo so. ` aoe 

So, with that understanding, I cut in with them, and up to the 
time Mr. Bielaski quit, and for Doany three and a half or four 
months after that, Í did the best I could for them. When Bielaski 
got out I dropped out myself as soon as I could. So from the time 
I started I handled for his department. down in Central America and 
elsewhere, considerable of their Mexican investigations. 

The Cuairman. Have you documentary evidence? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; and I might as well submit that right now. 

Senator BranpEcEE. Documentary evidence of what? 
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The Cuarrman. Of his association with the Department of Justice. 

Senator BranpEcEE. Before you put that in the record, let me ask 
you another question in line with what I started to ask. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Senator BranpEGEE. You say you cooperated with them, and you 
did not, as I understand you, receive any compensation ? 

Mr. Jone. None, whatever. 

The CHarrman. Except later on, after a couple of years, they paid 
your expenses? 

Mr. Jones. When the Felicista movement first became active the 
oe secretary of Mrs. Diaz, Guillermo Rosas, was coming to New 

‘ork, and he and two other parties came up, we were endeavoring at 
that time to secure the Felicista codes, and so I brought Rosas and 
these two other Mexicans up and paid all their expenses. We did 
succeed in lifting the entire codes on the trip, which was turned over 
to the Department of Justice, photostatic copies made and turned over 
tothem. On the way back, after having spent about five or six weeks 
on the trip up here and in New York, Mr Pendleton said, “ You are 
absolutely foolish to continue to pay your own expenses, and you 
render an account for this trip ”; so I did, and from that time on, such 
expenses as I incurred I was reimbursed for by the bureau. 

Senator BranprcEr. What I wanted to do was to make perfectly 

Jain whatever the fact was in relation to your cooperation with the 

epartment of Justice. As I understand you, you were in no sense 
at any time an official of the department ? 

Senator Branpecre. Or in its employ? 

Mr. Jones. Never. 

Senator Branpecre. But when they asked you to do certain things 
that involved expense, later on you thought it was proper and did 
acpi compensation for those expenditures? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Branprcre. What was your motive in cooperating with 
the department in that way if you were not an employee of it? 

Mr. Jones. As I explained to you a few moments ago, due to per- 
sonal friendship of Mr. Pendleton and myself, and as the revolu- 
tionarv movement on foot in Honduras at that particular time was 
most active, and due to certain connections I had in Honduras, I was 
in a position to get the inside facts. The Bureau of Investigation at 
that time probably only had 250 or 300 men and a very limited appro- 
priation for the financial support of the bureau. Pendleton’s hands 
were absolutely tied as far as being able to get the information he 
wanted was concerned; therefore, knowing that probably I might be 
able to get it, he came to me to get me to do it. That was Forrest C. 
Pendleton. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. I am interested in knowing whether it was 
simply vour friendship for Pendleton. or whether it was a patriotic 
idea to help your country ? 

Mr. Jones. Both. At that particular time and in that particular 
instance I did it just offhand to cooperate with Pendleton, without 
ever thinking I would be called upon to cut in again. I pro- 
duced what Pendleton thought were excellent results. He then asked 
me, “ Would you be willing to consider entering the Government 
service?” I told him I could not do so, but I would be willing to co- 
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operate with him provided it would always be thoroughly confi- 
dential. He evidently wrote to Mr. Bielaski about it, for within two 
weeks or so Mr. Bielaski came down, and I then entered into an agree- 
ment with him that whenever or wherever I could be of any service I 
would be very glad to cooperate with them. 

Senator Branprcrge. I understand that now. Why was it that this 
member of this Mexican law firm hit upon you as a desirable man to 
employ in their interests? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Leckie and myself have been very strong personal 
friends for a good many years. He was a membr of the law firm of 
Leckie, Cox & Shierer, in the Southern Building in Washington, 
D. C., and after Carranza began to get on his feet down there, 
Leckie, who had had in his possession a great many of the claims 
placed in his hands by foreigners having investments in Mexico, 
decided undoubtedly that probably the best way to successfully 
handle the claims would be to connect himself with a Mexican law 
firm, which he did. And when Leckie was approached by Gonzalez 
Roa, who was probably as close to Carranza as any Mexican, Leckie 
immediately thought of me and put the proposition up to me. 

Senator BranveEGEE. That explains it. What is Leckie’s full name? 

Mr. Jones. Adam Leckie. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Now you may proceed with your documentary 
evidence. l 

Mr. Jones. So, at the time Mr. Pendleton carried through that 
prop with me, from that time on almost daily I handled some 

ventral American or Mexican work for the Bureau of Investigation 
in connection with my newspaper work. 

Senator BranpEcEE. Do f andaa that all the time, over the 
period about which you are testifying, your newspaper work was 
your dominating idea ? 

Mr. Jones. Oh, yes. 

Senator Branpecre. And your regular occupation? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Senator Branpecee. And all this other information you came into 
possession of was acquired primarily in the newspaper work? 

Mr. Jones. It was acquired primarily for that, but at the request of 
Chief Bielaski, Mr. Pendleton, or others, I had to choke 95 per cent 
of it to death, because if I had published the information I secured 
it would have, 9 times out of 10, interfered with the plans and 
future efforts of the Bureau of Investigation. So in the end my 
connection and association with the bureau was decidedly a very 
undesirable connection for me. 

Senator Branvecke. It was a losing financial operation? 

Mr. Jones. At all stages of the game. If I could have published 
what I had there is no telling what I could have had. I could have 
scooped the country from a newspaper standpoint almost every rt 

Senator BRrANDEGEE. And yet, while you had to choke this to death, 
as you express it, at the request of Mr. Pendleton or Mr. Bielaski, 
nevertheless, you had with him an understanding when you went in 
that you could at any time make public anything you wanted to? 

Mr. Jones. An absolutely positive understanding. 

Senator Branpecer. But when you saw how important it was, at 
their request, you suppressed it ? 
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Mr. Jones. With the idea, you understand, Senator, that it would 
take days and days to explain, but if I could have published the stuff 
that I had I would have had a newspaper beat almost every day. 

Senator Branpecee. That is all care to ask on that point. 

Mr. Jones. Under date of June 28, 1916, from Washington, Mr. 
Bielaski wrote me at New Orleans as follows: 


My Dear Mr. Jones: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of June 
21, 1916, with respect to the awkward position in which certain remarks made 
by one Dr. J. H. Wiley have put you and Mr. Pendleton. 

I think that the actions which you and Mr. Pendleton have taken have cleared 
up this matter as satisfactorily as is possible without so revealing your rela- 
tions with this department as to seriously interfere with the best interests of 
the Government. 

If Dr. Wiley should continue to make statements of a character likely to 
seriously injure either yourself or Special Agent Pendleton, we can probably 
find some way of inducing him to pursue a more proper course; but at the pres- 
ent time it seems to me that you and Mr. Pendleton must, for the good of the 
public service, make whatever sacrifices are essential to keep your relations with | 
the Government confidential. 

With respect to the Dusart case, the Diaz case, the Honduras revolutionary 
matter, and numerous other similar matters of grave concern to the United 
States, I am only too glad to testify to the discreet, patriotic, and invaluable 
service which you have rendered. 

I appreciate very much your assurance that you will continue to aid us as 
heretofore and assure you that I will be glad to testify to the value of your 
service at any time such action may seem desirable. 

Very truly, yours, 
A. Bruce BIELASKI, Chief. 


I am introducing this due to the fact that several times in carry- 
ing out the suggestions of Chief Bielaski and Mr. Pendleton and 
others connected with the Department of Justice and the State De- 
partment I have put myself in a false position. This man Wile 
made some rather dirty remarks, and so I wrote to Bielaski that 
could not afford under any circumstances to carry through such plans 
as that inthe future. This letter was the result of that. 

Under date of June 16, 1919, Mr. Bielaski, from New York City, 
wrote Mr. L. L. Winslow, State Department, Washington, D. C., as 
follows: 

Dear Winstow: This note will introduce to you Mr. Charles E. Jones, of 
New Orleans, La. During the time that I was with the Department of Justice 
Mr. Jones was a very valuable source of information and assistance, especially 
with respect to matters pertaining to Mexico and Central America. I think 
Some one in your office once told me that he turned in a greater amount of 
correct information regarding these countries than any other individual. You 
Will find that the reports which have come to you from him through the Depart- 
ment of Justice were in the name of Cresse. 

Yours, very truly, 
A. Bruce BIELASKI. 


Senator BranpEcEer. These you are reading from are photostatic 

copies, are they not? 
r. JONES. Yes, sir. 

Senator BranprEcee. Do you have the original, from which the 
photostatic copy was made? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I was going to ask you if you had not originally 
had some communication with this committee under the same name 
which you have given there—Cresse ? 

Mr. ES How is that? 
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The CuHamman. In your original communications heretofore had 
with this committee during this investigation have you communicated 
with them under the name of Cresse? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; due to the fact that Capt. Hanson was familiar 
with the department name that was given me by the department, 
carrying me under the name of “ Cresse.” That was Mr. Bielaski’s 
own suggestion, due to the fact that there were in the State Depart- 
ment innumerable leaks which went directly back to various Mexi- 
can factions. 

Under date of May 28, 1919, on a Department of Justice letter- 
head, I wish to read the following letter, dated at New Orleans, from 
Forrest C. Pendleton: 

: May 28, 1919. 
To whom. it may concern: 


I have known the bearer, Mr. Charles E. Jones, for over three years and I am 
clad, indeed, to testify to the very valuable assistance he has rendered to the 
Department of Justice, particularly to the New Orleans office. 

In my opinion, he more than anyone else is entitled to the credit for break- 
ing up the activities throughout the United States of the Nicaraguan, Guate- 
malan, Salvador, and Honduranian revolutionary movements. He has also 
furnished the Department of Justice as much, or more inside information per- 
taining to revolutionary movements in Mexico as any man in this country. Re- 
sults secured by him regarding activities of German spies and propagandists in 
Mexico and along the Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, and California border was 
of great value to the United States Government. 

I know of no man in the United States so thoroughly posted on Mexican 
and Central American political affairs, and he ts, without question, the most 
astute, accurate, and resourceful investigator I have ever met. 

Mr. Jones is thoroughly trustworthy, and you cun absolutely rely on anything 
he tells you. 

Yours, very truly, 
Forrest C. PENDLETON, 
Division Superintendent. 


Senator Branprcer. If these are all in writing, could they not be 
handed to the stenographer and put in the record, and you proceed 
with your testimony ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. I will introduce a letter from Charles E. 
Breniman, division superintendent of the San Antonio division, dated 
January 13, 1919. 

I will also introduce a letter from Adam Leckie, dated May 20, 
1918, addressed to Hon. Ignacio Bonillas, Mexican ambassador, at 
Washington, D. C. 

I also introduce a letter from R. E. Muzguiz, consul general of 
Mexico, at New Orleans, addressed to Bonillas, dated June 17, 1918. 

The Cuairman. These letters may be printed as an appendix to the 
testimony of this witness. 

(The three letters referred to last above are printed in full as an 
appendix to the testimony of this witness, together with other letters 
to be furnished.) 

Senator Branpecrr. Is this Adam Leckie, who was a member of 
this firm of Gonzalez Roa, Carbajal & Leckie, the one that you spoke 
of being in the Southern Building at Washington? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. Unfortunately, Mr. Leckie died last Decem- 
ber. Ie probably might have been bumped off. I don’t know 
whether he was or not. But in connection with Mr. Leckie I think it 
in common justice to him that I should say that at the time Mr. 
Leckie was in Mexico connected with that Mexican law firm, it is a 
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matter of knowledge to Ambassador Fletcher at that time, and to 
myself and Chief Bielaski, that Mr. Leckie was probably the very 
best inside source of information that I personally had in Mexico 
City. He personally was able to get stuf directly from Gonzalez 
Roa, who in turn got it from Carranza or Carranza’s higher officials. 
I personally know of no man in Mexico, or America, who was more 

atriotic and more loyal and more honest to our Government than 

r. Leckie. It is true that he had probably closer relations with 
prominent Mexican officials at that time than almost any American, 
with the possible exception of Mr. Douglass. Leckie, until the day 
of his death, never had the slightest idea that I ever had any connec- 
tion with the Bureau of Investigation, and in that way I was able to 
get stuff which Leckie told me he in turn had offered to our military 
attaché in Mexico, and also Ambassador Fletcher. He tendered his 
services without any qualifications to the embassy down there. What 
they did with it I don’t know, but I do know that Mr. Leckie was a 
100 per cent square American, and if it had not been for the stupidity 
-of the State Department Leckie could have been of great service in 
many Mexican matters as they came through, but for some reason, 
largely because he was a Republican, I imagine—that was his opin- 
ion—they did not care to have anything to do with him. 

Senator BRrANDEGEE. When you say he offered information re- 
peatedly to our ambassador, Mr. Fletcher, in Mexico, and to other 
people, do you mean to intimate that although he offered it, it was 
not availed of? 

Mr. Jones. I could not correctly say that, Senator, but I believe 
this. The correct interpretation of that would be, for instance, Mr. 
Leckie, at the time Mr. Rhoades and Mr. Garfield were sent down 
there by some oil company to negotiate some transaction I happened 
to meet both, Rhoades and Garfield and Leckie at San Antonio, Leckie 
was coming out and they were going in. They had been down there 
pani to that time, and Leckie’s statement regarding that was that 

e had secured certain information from Gonzalez Roa as to what 
Luis Cabrera and Carranza had already said and that he had told 
that to the oil attorneys and in turn had made certain suggestions to 
the Embassy and the Embassy simply thanked him for it and let 
it go. He had made the offer, as I understood it, to the ambassador, 
in confidence, to make certain recommendations to Luis Cabrera. The 
ambassador said he would examine into it and let him know later, 
but he never did. Leckie said that repeatedly, time after time, he 
had offered certain things that he thought he could secure inside in- 
formation on, and had suggested to the military attache and the am- 
bassador that he would be very glad to do it, and they thanked him 
profusely for it and never went ahead with it. They were either 
scared of him or didn’t want to use him. 

Senator Branpecee. Why did Leckie maintain an office up here? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Leckie practiced law, as I understand it, for 20 or 
30 years, up here. One of his partners was assistant attorney general 
under Mr. Gregory. When these claims held by foreigners began 
to accumulate Leckie saw the opportunity, as I understand it, to clean 
up a good deal of money by centralizing a majority of these claims 
into the hands of one lawyer or one firm of lagers so he imme- 
diately began to corral all of the claims, and had I imagine probably 
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half or two-thirds, and spent a good deal of money on it, so he 
told me. Then he decided the quickest and surest way to procure 
_ results would be to go to Mexico himself and open a law office there. 
So after arriving in Mexico City he had the opportunity to become 
a partner in this Mexican law firm. That law firm, in connection 
with Leckie, was handling all the claims against the Mexican Govern- 
ment, and of course, knowing how things were done down there, 
that law firm of Gonzalez Roa, Carbajal, and Leckie, if they had 
ever been able to put the claims ouek. would have split them all 
the way around, and there is no telling how much graft would have 
been paid out to have these claims settled. 

Senator BranpEcEE. When did Leckie become a member of that 
Mexican law firm ? 

Mr. Jones. That I don’t know correctly, but in the early part of 
1917. l 

Senator BraxnpeGrE. If Leckie never suspected that you had any 
relation whatever with the Department of Justice or with our Gov- 
ernment, what did he suppose you were? . 

Mr. Jones. Strictly a newspaper man, which I had been for 20 
years. 

Senator Branprcer. Very well. That is all I wish to ask about 
that. 

The Cuarrman. Were you through introducing the letters? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. I have here three letters from Andreas Garcia, 
dated July 22, Angust 5, and August 6, 1918, which I wish to in- 
troduce. l 

The Cuairman. They will be filed and printed as an appendix to 
the testimony. 

(The letters to which reference was made are printed in full as 
a part of the appendix to the testimony of this witness.) 

he CuarrmMan. Referring to these letters from Andreas Garcia. 
which you have introduced, he was at that time inspector of con- 
sulates of Mexico and Mexican consul along the border, and par- 
ticularly in Texas, from El Paso to Brownsville, was he not? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. And reported to them and did his business with 
them and with their consulates, and was familiar with their revolu- 
tionary activities? 

Mr. Jonrs. Yes, sir; the revolutionary activities and the entire 

lan. 
j The CuairmaN. And anything that you thought was of real im- 
portance to this Government that you discovered in that way, or 
through any other investigation, you communicated to Mr. Bielaski? 

Mr. Jones. My reports on file with the Department of Justice 
would probably total 3,000 in number, showing that repeatedly I 
would be asked to come to Washington, or was passing through 
Washington, and during our European war period the State De- 
partment repeatedly would have liked to have told Bonillas things 
they would like to say, which they could not say, and so I was told 
either by Mr. Bielaski or Mr. Pike to find out this, that, or the other 
thing from the ambassador, whatever they might want to get from 
him, which I did 
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The Cuairman. I notice in this letter of Mr. Garcia’s of July 22, 
1918, he states among other things: 

As to the remittance, you had better see your consul in your city and have 
him ask for authority to pay you. According to the papers I have received from 
the subsecretary of foreign affairs, you should report to your consul at New 
Orleans, or through any other of our consuls in your operations, and comply 
with instructions. 

Again, on August 6, acknowledging one of yours of July 22, he 
states that he is “inclosing the same to the foreign office at Mexico, 
and suggest that you use your own judgment and make yourself 
known wherever it is entirely necessary, and that it will not inter- 
fere with your work.” 

Under date of August 5, in Spanish with the English translation, 
there is a note of introduction from Andreas Garcia to the chief of 
arms at Matamoras, Tamaulipas, Mexico, stating that “ You have 
been commissioned by the secretary of foreign relations of ‘ our Gov- 
ernment’ (meaning Mexico) to watch and counteract the work of 
the enemies of this Government who are employed in that country.” 
That is, the United States? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. Now, to get this entire record straight, when 
the Mexican Government made me that proposition, originally 
through Leckie, it was immediately reported to the Department of 
Justice in my reports, which are a matter of record over at the bu- 
reau. The negotiations ran along for probably two and a half to 
three months, somewhere along in that time, and due to other mat- 
ters that I had on hand I could not give the time to the Bureau of 
Investigations to go into that other matter and handle that in con- 
nection with my own work. 

During February of 1918 the proposition was again put up to 
me, and I at that time reported the matter again to the Department 
of Justice, and likewise wrote a personal letter to Chief Bielaski 
regarding the matter, stating to him that the Mexican Government 
was very anxious to employ me as their publicity director, and also 
being connected with the Secret Service of the United States; they 
offered me a salary of $2,000 per month, and were also very anxious 
to purchase every paper or document I might have in my posses- 
sion pertaining to the revolutionary enemies of their Government 
throughout the United States and Central America. 

Several weeks later I discussed that matter with Mr. Bielaski, and 
he said there was absolutely no objection on the part of the Bureau 
of Investigation to my accepting the proposition offered me by the 
Mexican Government, and that I likewise was perfectly within my 
rights in letting the Mexican government have all those papers and 
documents, for which they at that time offered $40,000. 

Senator BranpEGEE. Through whom was that offer made? 

Mr. Jonrs. The offer was made through Andreas Garcia. I will be 
very glad to introduce the original reports, which can go in the rec- 
ord, a carbon copy of my reports, covering the whole thing, to the 
Department of Justice as soon as my trunk gets here. 

The Cuairman. The reports may be incorporated in the appendix 
to your testimony. 

Mr. Jones. That resulted in me then going, at Leckie’s telegraphic 
request, to El Paso, Tex., to meet Garcia, and at El Paso Garcia en-: 
tered into an agreement with me on instructions from the Mexican 
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foreign office, to handle the work mentioned at $2,000 per month, and 
again made me an offer of $40,000 for the papers and documents. 

All of these papers and documents I did not have with me, and I 
told him I would take the matter up later with him. When I re- 
turned to New Orleans, I made a complete report, carbon copies of 
which I will submit later, to Chief Bielaski. Several weeks after 
that I was in Washington and at that time Chief Bielaski told me, 
“« Jones, under no circumstances allow the Mexican government to get 
hold of the papers and documents pertaining to the activities of their 
revolutionary enemies in the United States or elsewhere.” 

I mentioned at that time to Bielaski the fact that I had written to 
him, also covered the matter thoroughly in my reports, and it was 
particularly fortunate that I did not happen to have all the papers 
and documents with me at El Paso, because if I had, probably they 
would have at that time been turned over to the Mexican government. 
The Mexican government never secured those papers. 

From that time on for a period of six months I retained my connec- 
tion with the Mexican government, and in that way was able, from 
Ambassador Bonillas and practically every Mexican consul that they 
had along the border, in New York, New Orleans, or any other place, 
and from their offices in Mexico, to secure complete inside informa- 
tion as to the plans and activities, etc., they had in the United States, 
throughout Central America and Mexico, and as these plans were 
secured by me, they were immediately reported to the Bureau of In- 
vestigation of the Department of Justice, as per reports on file there, 
and duplicate copies likewise sent to the State Department. 

The Cyuairman. Now, in connection with these activities, what 
did you learn and report of important to the United States with 
reference to the activities of Mexico in connection with the Central 
American matters, and the Republic of Honduras, Guatemala, Sal- 
vador, ete. ? 

Mr. Jones, During the latter part of 1916, nearlv all of 1917, and 
up until the early part of 1918. I secured through Honduran, Guate- 
malan. and Nicaraguan revolutionists, at that time conducting their 
propaganda and plans in the United States. information to the ef- 
fect that they had a proposition on with Carranza, Gen. Obregon, at 
that time Mexican Minister of War and Marine, and practically all 
other Mexican officials of any prominence at that time close to Car- 
ranza. 

The Crairnman. What was the nature of that proposition that 
they had on with Obregon and Carranza and the Mexican officials? 

Mr. Jones. The scheme in its entirety, Senator, was a plan where- 
by, with arms, ammunition, and money, likewise several boats, to 
be furnished by the Mexican Government, armed expeditions out 
of Cera Cruz, one or two ports in Quintana Roo, and another port 
near Belize. British Honduras, and other armed expeditions out of 
New Orleans, were simultaneously to attack Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
and Honduras, all those countries in Central America, and bv the 
revolutionary route, overthrow the existing legal governments in 
each of those Central American countries, and establish a revolu- 
tionary leader as president in each of those countries. 

The Cuatrman. At that time, and particularly after the United 
States entered the European War, which among these countries you 
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have named, Salvador, Mexico, or Guatemala, particularly, were 
friendly to the United States? 

Mr. Jones. Estrada Cabrera, who was for many years President 
of Guatemala, was notoriously friendly to the Umited States, and I 
think the day the United States declared war, the following day 
Guatemala did. 

The CHarrmMan. Mexico never did declare war, did she? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir; Mexico never did declare war. Salvador was 
particularly pro-Mexican, as as much anti-American as Mexico, and 
was known to be the tool of Carranza in Central America. 

The CHatrman. What was the object of the attack upon Nica- 
ragua, if you know? What were the conditions in Nicaragua? 

r. JONES. At that time Dr. Julius Irias, was one of the leaders 
of the Nicarauguan Liberal party, which is represented by about 
65 per cent of the voters of AN Irias claimed, not only to 
myself in quite a number of conversations, but likewise to others who 
repeated the remarks to me, that Mr. Chamorra, who is now Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua, and at this time in 1916, and the early part of 
1917, was Nicaraguan Minister to Washington, had been promised 
by Secretary of State at that time, William Jennings Bryan, that if 
Chamorra would consent to the treaty affecting certain canal rights 
across Nicaragua—— 

The CuatrMan. The San Juan River route? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. That he, Bryan, would see that Chamorra was 
elected President of Nicaragua. Irias and his friends and supporters 
claimed, that, due to the influence of Bryan and of the State De- 
partment, irrespective of the majority of the voters in Nicaragua, 
the election really was a cooked proposition for Chamorra. 

The CHairnman. Why was Mexico interested in behalf of Irias? 
Just because of his antagonism to this Government ? 

Mr. Jones. They were employed at that time, in looking around, 
in connection with Von Eckhardt, German Ambassador to Mexico, 
trying to establish in Central America a stronghold, which, if they 
had succeeded, would have resulted in the United States facing in 
Central America a strong pro-German situation, such as we had in 
Mexico. In other words, it was the idea and plan of Carranza, with 
Von Eckhardt and Carranza’s officials, to gain control of all of Cen- 
tral America. | 

The Cnairman. Then this movement, so far as Mexico was con- 
cerned, against Nicaragua, and Guatemala, and Honduras, in con- 
junction with Salvador, and the revolutionists in these different 
countries, was in aid of the German propaganda and German propo- 
sition as advanced by Von Eckhardt? 

Mr. Jonrs. Yes, sir. I will introduce later a signed statement 
proving that absolutely, from parties who were approached in regard 
to the proposition. ‘or 

The CuarrmMan. Suppose you cover that at this time, unless you 
have some memoranda which you desire to follow? 

Mr. Jones. I thought I would just read in a brief memorandum of 
it here, then refer to cases where the original letters and photostatic 
copies are set out, from Mexican officials and others. l 

The CuarrmaN. And file those documents with the committee? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 
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The CuHarrman. Very well. Pursue your own course. Of course, 
make it as short as you reasonably can. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. The financial support which Mexican Govern- 
ment officials, as shown in files A, D, H, and I, are alleged to have 
extended to the Ni icaraguan, Guatemalan, and Honduran revolution- 
ary movement, was euppnee by the German Embassy at Mexico City 
to Carranza. 

The CiairmMan. Have you evidence of that other than what you 
gained through your connection with the Mexican foreign depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Jonrs. I have a statement to that effect. 

The Cuatrman. When you say Files A, etc., are those the exhibits 
and documents you are reading from? 

Mr. Jonrs. Yes, sir. This is from a subexplanatory index in File 
I, and I will furnish for the use of the committee a written statement 
covering this matter. ` The principal agent of Carranza in the origi- 
nal negotiations and starting of this “movement, was F. R. Villa- 
vicencio, at that time Mexican consul general at New Orleans. A let- 
ter of March 3, 1916, to General Rosales, on pages 15 to 17, File I. 
show the personal negotiations between Villavicencio and Pedro 
Grave de Peralta, the agent of the Central American revolutionary 
junta in New Orleans. 

The Cratruan. The statement to which you refer may be incor- 
porated in the record as a part of the appendix to your testimony. 

Mr. Jones. Pages 20 and 21, File I, contain letters from Peralta to 
Gen. Maximo B. “Rosales, Honduran revolutionary leader, inclosing 
copy of letter from C arlos Felix Diaz, Mexican consul general at that 
time at Belize, British Honduras. These letters give a good deal of 
information regarding the plans of the Mexican consul at Belize, in 
connection with the Central American revolutionists. 

Under date of March 11, 1916, Gen. Maximo B. Rosales, in San 
Francisco, wrote Peralta at New Orleans, as shown on pages 22 and 
23 of File I. The Mexican consul general at San Francisco at that 
time, Ramon P. De Negri, had written and said that he—De Negri 
and Rosales—were working in close accord. De Negri during 1919 
ee transferred as consul ceneral from San Francisco to New York 

Ity. 

The Cramman. Is this De Negri the man who has recently, from 
newspapers reports, announced himself as with the present revolu- 
tionary movement in Mexico against Carranza? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. sir. 

The Cuatrman. Until recently he has been the Mexican consul 
general in New York? 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

The Crrarrman,. Is he the same man who has circulated the Arthur 
Thompson Bolshevist literature in the United States? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The CHamrman. And denied that? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. I have a copy of that yellow book that T got 
from the consulate in New York. 

The Crairman. Very well, you may proceed. 

Mr. Jones. In this file there are a good manv letters which I am 
not mentioning. but which the file itself stands for, and which give 
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in detail from day to day, and month to month, the complete inside 
plans as they were developed. 

Gen. Rosales. on May 24, 1916, wrote to Peralta that President Car- 
ranza of Mexico intended to start a war immediately on Estrada 
Cabrera, in Central America. Rosales’ letter also contains the state- 
ment that the Governor of Yucatan, at that time Salvador Alvarado, 
and who is at the present time one of the most active participants - 
in the revolutionary movement now going on in Mexico, that “the 
Governor of Yucatan is very much interested in assisting a general 
movement against the allied governments of Central America, espe- 
cially those protected by the Guatemalan Government.” This letter 
is found on pages 29 and 30 of file I. 

A letter of the Mexican consul, Carlos Felix Diaz, March 27, 1916, 
pages 31 and 32, file I, to Peralta, informs Peralta that he, the 
consul of Mexico, at Belize, British Honduras, is working in con- 
nection with the revolutionary movement which is.springing up in 
Guatemala, and likewise he has estabhshed relations with some of the 
rebels of Honduras. 

Peralta’s letter of April 2, 1916. page 35, file I, to Manuel A. 
Perdomo, of Belize, British Honduras, confidential agent there for 
the Carranza government, tells Perdomo that the plans of the Mexi- 
can Government are progressing satisfactorily. 

Peralta, in a letter of April 2, 1916, to Carlos Felix Diaz, Mexican 

consul at Belize, British Honduras, pages 36 to 38, file I, gives ad- 
ditional plans regarding the Central American revolutionary move- 
ment. ‘ 
Peralta’s letter of April 19, 1916, to Rosales, pages 40 and 41, file 
I, states that he is inclosing letter from F. R. Villaviciencio, Mexican 
consul general at New Orleans, also from Carlos Felix Diaz, Mexican 
consul at Belize, British Honduras, and refers the letters froin 
Peralta to Carranza, and Candido Aguilar, Mexican secretary of 
foreign affairs, and other prominent Government officials in Mexico 
City. These letters are on pages 61 and 62, file I. 

Carlos Felix Diaz, Mexican consul general at Belize, British Hon- 
duras, on April 20, 1916, wrote Peralta, as shown on pages 44 
and 45, file I, that he, the consul, had arranged with Gen. Carlos 
Vidal, military commander for Carranza in the Territory of Quin- 
tana Roo, with respect to different parts of that territory where 
their arms and ammunition were to be unloaded, and the various 
expeditions organized and equipped out in that territory against 
the various Central American countries. Gen. Vidal, I understand, 
at the present time is one of the most active supporters of Gen. 
Obregon. 

The CHamman. In the revolutionary movement against Car- 
ranza? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; the revolutionary movement against Car- 
ranza. Vidal had been very active with Gen. Green in Tabasco. 

The Cuatrman. Gen. Green claimed to be the legal governor of 
Tabasco. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And also is one of the prominent figures in the 
present movement. 

Mr. Jones. And a very strong personal friend and supporter of 
Gen. Salvador Alvarado. 
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Peralta’s letter of April 24, 1916, to Carlos Felix Diaz, Mexican 
consul general at Belize, British Honduras, pages 50 to 52, file I, is 
in answer to Diaz’s letter of April 20, 1916, to Peralta, on pages 
44 and 45, of file I. In that letter Peralta congratulates Carlos 
Felix Diaz for assurances from him and the Mexican Government 
of their complete support of the Central American movement. He 
_ then outlines plans to operate a revolutionary movement against 
Guatemala, through the Mexican State of Chiapas, and then states 
that as soon as Gen. Rosales is in power in Honduras, they would 
throw 20,000 to 30,000 troops against Guatemala, which, with the 
attack from the Chiapas border, would result in the complete over- 
throw of Estrada Cabrera, President of Guatemala. 

Peralta’s letter of May 17, 1916, to Rosales, pages 63 and 64 of 
file I, informs Rosales that Peralta is leaving New Orleans May 
19 for Yucatan and Mexico, and has letters of introduction from 
F. R. Villavicencio, Mexican consul general at New Orleans, La., 
to President Carranza, Gen. Salvador Alvarado, governor of Yuca- 
tan, as shown in the photostatic copy of the letter on page 51 of 
this file. Also to Gen. C. Aguilar, son-in-law of President i 
and Mexican minister of foreign relations. Likewise to Gen. Alvaro 
Obregon, Mexican secretary of war and marine. Other letters of 
introduction carried by Peralta were to prominent Mexicans, as 
shown on page 62 of file I. : 

A subsequent letter, dated May 12, 1916, page 62 of file I, intro- 
duces Peralta to Gov. Alvarado of Yucatan, and requests him to as- 
sist Peralta in every possible way. 

After Peralta’s arrival in Mexico City, as shown on page 66, he 
addressed a letter to each of the various parties to whom he had 
letters of introduction there, as shown in the index and subexplan- 
atory index of file I. Photographic copies of these letters stand for 
themselves. 

President Carranza, having received the confidential advice from 
his consul general at New Orleans, and from other officials of his 
throughout the United States, was fully aware of the plans prior 
to the arrival of Peralta in Mexico City. There, President Carranza, 
on June 8, 1916, wrote Peralta as per his letter shown on page 70 
of file I, stating that he would receive Peralta at the palace at 4.30 
p. m., June 9, 1916. 

Peralta’s letter of June 10, 1916, to Obregon, Minister of War 
and Marine, pages 72 and 73 of file I, expresses Peralta’s thanks to 
Obregon for the assistance so far given to the Rosales-Peralta plans 
to secure financial and political support for Mexico to overthrow 
the governments of Honduras and Guatemala, and then secure for 
Mexico political control of Central America. 

Peralta’s letter to Gen. Obregon, as shown on pages 72 and 73 of 
file I, refers to information brought by Peralta to Mexico. At that 
moment relations between the United States and Mexico were rather 
strained, and while Peralta was in Mexico he had completed arrange- 
ments whereby he was to secretly furnish the Government of Mexico 
information which would keep them thoroughly posted regarding 
Army and Navy movements of the United States a like- 
wise any other information which would be of value to Mexico. 
Peralta’s letters to various Mexican Government officials shown in 
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this file bear out this statement. For instance, his letter of July 
3, 1916, to President Carranza, pages 94 and 95 of this file, and his 
letter of July 11, 1916, page 101 to Dr. George A. Guzman, in which 
Peralta states that President Carranza had designated him as Mexi- 
can confidential agent at Washington. . 

The CHarrman. Who was this man Peralta? 

Mr. Jones. Peralta is half Cuban and half Nicaraguan, and, I 
believe, a naturalized Honduran. Probably in 1913 or 1914 he came 
to the United States. He has always been mixed up in Central 
American politics for a good many years, and that seems to be his 
pona business. Gen. Maximo B. Rosales, ex-vice president of 

onduras, and ex-minister of war, was approached by Peralta in 
connection with Dr. Irias, and in connection with Gen. Jose Castillo, 
Guatemalan revolutionary leaders. Peralta, I believe, was, in con- 
nection with Villavicencio, with whom he was on very familiar terms, 
the originator of this plan, in connection at that time with De Negri 
consul general at San Francisco, and others of the Mexican consu 

enerals in the United States. There was supposed to be a good 
deal of German money floating around, and the Department of 
Justice, as far as I was ever able to learn, was not able to trail it. 
I even went to the complete limit, but never could trail the real party 
in this country. We were thoroughly satisfied of the fact hai a 
large volume of the money was German money, and at the time these 
papers and documents were secured by me we got hold of some 
which bore that prior thought out. Later we secured statements, 
signed and otherwise, and from parties participating in it, which 
positively proved the earlier surmise correct. 

The Cuarrman. Very well. You may proceed. 

Mr. Jones. Perlata’s letter to President Carranza, dated June 16, 
1916, pages 75-76, file I, assures Carranza of his interest in the 
peepee on and states that Gen. C. Aguilar, Mexican Minister of 

oreign Relations, and Mr. Ugarto, private secretary of President 
Carranza, had assured him, Perlata, that President Carranza had 
already given instructions to them to communicate his wishes and 
desires as to the success of the Central American revolutionary plans, 
and that within a few davs the necessary instructions for arms, am- 
munition, and finances, would be given. 

The Government of Mexico at that moment was very anxious to 
endeavor to offset column after column of newspaper and editorial 
matter, which was being run in the United States, severely criticizing 
Carranza and his Government for their pro-German and anti-Ameri- 
can attitude. Peralta was filling Carranza and others full of hot 
air as to his power to control publicity throughout the United States. 
He has been assured by me that I could fully cooperate with him 
and get anything he wanted in the newspapers. Therefore, on June 
19. 1916, Peralta wrote Gen. C. Aguilar, Mexican Minister of Foreign 
Relations, as shown on page 78, file I, requesting that he, Peralta, be 
given a frank over the Mexican telegraph wires to send certain in- 
formation to newspapers friends of his in the United States, which 
was myself, and which would create a friendly sentiment in the 
United States for the Mexican Government. As a matter of fact, 
Peralta never had an opportunity to secure, through me or anybody 
else, any newspaper publicity throughout the United States. 
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Peralta, on June 19, 1916, wrote President Carranza, as shown on 
page 51 of file I, that the entire Liberal Party of Central America, 
including Gen. Maximo B. Rosales of Honduras, Dr. Julius Trias. 
of Nicaragua, and Gen. Jose Castillo, of Guatemala, without condi- 
tions placed the entire liberal party of Central America at the ex- 
clusive orders of Gen. Carranza to fight the United States, or any 
- other enemy of the Mexican Government. At the time this letter was 
written by Peralta conditions between Mexico and the United States 
were almost at the breaking point, and it will be seen from Peralta’s 
letter that he absolutely pledged the armed support of Gen. Rosales’s 
followers and other revolutionary parties afhhated with the Rosales 
movement. to consolidate their forces with those of Mexico to fight 
the United States. 

On June 23, 1916, as shown on page 55 of file I, the subsecretary of 
foreign relations of Mexico wrote Peralta that Luis Cabrera, Mexi- 
can secretary of finance, had received instructions in reg: ard to 
Peralta’s affairs, and requests Peralta to come to the oftice of Cabrera 
on June 2t, 1916, at noon. 

From President Carranza’s private secretary, on June 23, 1916. 
page 86, file T, Peralta received a letter informing him that President 
Carranza had already given orders to supply Peralta with the neces- 
sary war equipment and money for the Central American revolu- 
tionary movement, and requested him to call at the office at noon on 
June 24 so that all these matters could be definitely settled. That 
letter again referred to President Carranza’s instructions to Luis 
Cabrera, Mexican secretary of finance. 

Peralta’s letter of June 25, 1916, pages 87 and 88 of file I, to Car- 
ranza, again informs C arranza that a triumph throughout Central 
America is an established fact. 

Peralta’s letter of June 27, 1916, page 89 of file I, to Gen. A. 
Obregon, Mexican secretary of war and marine, requests letter from 
Gen. ‘Obregon to Gen. Carlos Vidal, Mexican military chief in Payo 
Obispo, Quintana Roo. who is to help from there in operating various 
Rosales revolutionary movements in Honduras and Guatemala. 

Peralta’ s letter of June 27, 1916, pages 90 and 91 of file I, to Car- 
ranza’s private secretary, thanks him for his assistance in sec uring 
the results and getting the necessary instructions to the various Gov- 
ernment officials for Peralta to secure the necessary war equipment 
and money. 

On page 92 of file I is shown a letter, dated at Mexico City, June 
27, 1916, from Gen. Carlos Green, addressed to Antonio Hernandez 
Ferrar, and introduces Peralta to that party. Gen. Green, in this 
letter, states that Peralta has arranged with Mexico regarding some 
very important matters and is now returning to the United States 
to carry out his plans, which have been assisted and fully concurred 
in by Mexico. 

Peralta’s letter of June 27, 1916, page 93 of file I, to C. Aguilar, 
Mexican minister of foreign relations, expresses "his thanks to 
Aguilar for the highly satisfactory manner in which President 
Carranza has cooperated with the Central American spear 
movement, and then refers to the war equipment and money whic 
Mexico was to furnish for that movement. 

Peralta’s letter of July 3, 1916, to President Carranza from Vera 
Cruz, pages 94 and 95 of file I, refers to Peralta’s proposed plan to 
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spread propaganda throughout the United States, endeavoring in 
this way to avoid intervention on the part of the United States. 
Peralta also in this letter states that he feels sure he will be useful 
to Mexico in Washington and New York, and will also confidentially 
be able to keep Mexico fully advised regarding the plans and 
activities of the United States. 

Peralta’s letter of July 5, 1916, page 96 of file I, to Dr. Roberto 
de la Rosa, dated at Vera Cruz, as shown on page 96 of file I, instructs 
Dr. de la Rosa to immediately see that all of the parties in Vera 
Cruz who are to leave there with the armed expedition against Hon- 
duras are ready when wanted. He also tells this party to inspect 
at Vera Cruz the rifles and ammunition which have been furnished 
for this movement by the Mexican Government. 

Peralta’s letter to Vidal, Mexican military commander at Payo 
Obisco, Quintana Roo, dated Vera Cruz, July 5, 1916, page 97, file 
I, informs Vidal that Peralta’s mission to the national palace at 
Mexico had been fully successful, and that he. Peralta, at an early 
date would sail from Vera Cruz to Payo Obisco with a group of 
revolutionists and a supply of arms and ammunition, and would 
also bring Gen. Vidal a letter from the Mexican secretary of war 
and marine, Gen. A. Obregon. This is the letter which Peralta 
requested Gen. Obregon to give him as per Peralta’s letter shown 
on page 89. Peralta also in this letter requests Gen. Vidal to tele- 
graph in code Carlos Felix Diaz, Mexican consul general at Belize, 
informing him that Gen. Rosales and Peralta had succeeded in secur- 
ing all they wanted from Mexico, and then refers to their political 
triumph in Mexico. 

Peralta’s letter date at Vera Cruz July 6, 1916, page 99 of file I, 
to Manuel de la Rosa, requests him to immediately make arrange- 
ments for the establishment of a Red Cross service in which Mexican 
doctors only are to be employed. This refers to the hospital corps 
which was to be organized in Vera Cruz, and participate in the 
revolutionary movements against Honduras and Guatemala. 

Peralta’s letter dated at Vera Cruz July 6, 1919, to Gen. Obregon, 
Mexican secretary of war and marine, page 100 of file I, thanks 
Gen. Obregon for his assistance, and refers to the fact that Gen. 
Obregon has done as much or more than any other Mexican to help 
establish the liberal rule in Central America. Peralta in this letter 
also tells Gen. Obregon that he is now quietly arranging the various 
armed expeditions in Mexico which will work in connection with 
those to be run out of the United States and from Belize, British 
Honduras, against Guatemala and Honduras. He also in that letter 
refers to a previous conversation with Gen. Obregon regarding the 
necessity of organizing a hospital or Red Cross corps which will 
be supplied exclusively by Mexican doctors. He then requests Gen. 
Obregon to release Dr. Manuel de la Rosa, director of the Mexican 
hospital at Vera Cruz, so that Dr. de la Rosa can organize and 
command the revolutionary hospital staff which was to accompany 
the various armed expeditions against Honduras and Guatemala. 
Peralta in this letter refers to a letter which Dr. de la Rosa will 
personally hand to Gen. Obregon. This is the letter which Peralta 
wrote Dr. de la Rosa regarding this matter on July 6, 1916, as shown 
on page 99. 
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Peralta’s letter dated at Vera Cruz July 11, 1916, on page 101 of 
file I, to Dr. Jorge A. Guzman, informs Guzman of the fact that 
he has been appointed private secretary to Peralta. Peralta also in 
this letter refers to having been designated by President Carranza 
as their legal and confidential agent in Washington. On page 104 
of file I is a photostatic copy of an agreement between Peralta and 
W. P. Gavin, at that time in Vera Cruz. 

On page 106 is shown memorandum prepared by Gen. Manuel 
E. Lardizabal, at New York City, regarding the plans and activities 
of Peralta in Mexico. Lardizabal is alleged to have secured in- 
formation regarding these matters from or through his ex-wife, 
Mrs. Concha Prado, who was in Vera Cruz, Mexico, or Mexico City, 
at the time Peralta was there. This signed memorandum from 
Lardizabal, which is later confirmed, as a as the information is 
concerned, from Peralta himself, in my presence, in which Peralta 
admitted that he had secured from Luis Cabrera, Mexican minister 
of finance, $50,000 for the Honduran revolutionary party. 

On page 108 of file I is shown a contract entered into between 
Peralta and Roberto de Ja Rosa, whereby in this contract Roberto 
de la Rosa is to raise in Vera Cruz an expedition of 100 men and 
not less than 4 officers, arming and equipping them with rifles and 
cartridges for the proposed expedition out of Vera Cruz against 
Honduras, likewise for shipping arms and ammunition out of Mex- 
ico to various Central American points. 

On page 109 are details regarding the organization of the Mexican 
hospital staff which was to accompany the Rosales revolutionary 
expedition out of Mexico against Honduras. 

On page 121 is a memorandum showing itemized expenses for the 
armed expeditions out of Vera Cruz and Campeche, Mexico. 

On page 124 is a report made by one of Gen. Rosales’s confidential 
messengers, named Santos. This report states that all of Gen. 
Rosales’s plan, as far as the Mexican end is concerned, could not be 
in better shape. Furthermore, that Gen. J. Castro, Mexican sub- 
secretary of war and marine, is helping the Guatemala revolution- 
ary party to the best of his ability. This report also states that Gen. 
Obregon, Mexican secretary of war and marine, and President Car- 
ranza had agreed to supply an addition] quantity of arms and am- 
munition. 

That is the end of that. 

The Cuairman. We will now suspend until half past 2 o’clock. 


AFTER RECESS. 
At the expiration of the recess the committee reconvened. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. CHARLES E. JONES—Resumed. 


The Cramman. Mr. Jones, you may proceed. 

Mr. Jones. File D, pertaining to Nicaraguan matters, contains, on 
page 1, on autographed photograph of Gen. A. Obregon, at that 
time Mexican minister of war and marine, to Dr. Juhan Irias, the 
Nicaraguan revolutionary leader. This photograph was presented. 
to Dr. Irias by Obregon while Irias was in Mexico securing finan- 
cial assistance and arranging for arms and ammunition to De used 
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by Irias in his Nicaraguan movement, in combination with the vari- 
ous other Central American movements testified to heretofore. 

The various letters, documents, etc., in file D show Irias’s con- 
nection with the Mexican Central American plot and plans. 

During the time this Central American plan of Mexico was on 
foot various agents of Carranza and von Eckhardt were sent to the 
United States and to the Central American countries to carry through 
the plans regarding the matter. 

The following is a statement made by Antonio Mendez Monter- 
roso, former military governor and commander at La Ceiba, Hon- 
duras, and other parts of that country: 


During the year 1916 President V. Carranza of Mexico through a confidential 
representative made me the proposition mentioned hereinafter. At that time 
I was military governor and commandante for the Government of Honduras 
at La Ceiba. The confidential agent of President V. Carranza of Mexico was 
Senor Gustave Solano, who at the time this proposition was made to me was at 
New Orleans, La. Knowing that I was acquainted with Alfredo Quinonez, a 
native of Salvador, Gustave Solano, who is now Private Secretary of Espinosa 
Mirrelles, the governor of the Mexican State of Coahuila, therefore authorized 
Alfredo Quinonez to propose to me in writing. which he did, that I would 
receive a special commission from President Carranza as the official directing 
head of a revolutionary movement which President Carranza wanted me to 
start in Honduras and operate out of that country against the Government 
of Guatemala. Gustave Solano by his credentials and otherwise fully proved 
to Alfredo Quinonez his complete authority to act for President Carranza in this 
matter, and Alfredo Quinonez in turn proved to me entire satisfaction regard- 
ing the complete authority of Gustave Solano and himself to act in this matter. 

I was assured by these representatives of President Carranza that the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico would finance this revolutionary movement to any extent, 
no matter how high the expenses might run, and that the entire revolutionary 
movement would be completely outfitted with all necessary arms, ammunition, 
artillery, machine guns, machetas, and all other war supplies, equipment, and 
financial payment for my services I might designate. Furthermore that Presi- 
dent Carranza would supply me with two or more steamships which would be 
used in the revolutionary movement, so I was informed by Gustave Solano 
through Alfredo Quinonez would include a large number of Mexican Army 
officers and soldiers. I was also informed at that time by these representatives 
of President Carranza that this revolutionary movement was part of the com- 
plete plans of President V. Carranza of Mexico to by a revolutionary move- 
ment on the part of Mexico overthrow Estrada Cabrera, President of Guate- 
Inala, and was to be the opening movement on the part of Mexico to become the 
domineering power in all of the Central American countries. I also at that 
time understood from these parties that the financial backing, a total expense 
of this proposed revolutionary movement against Guatemala as offered to me 
through these parties who were the confidential agents of President Carranza, 
Was to be paid with money furnished for this purpose to President V. Carranza 
of Mexico by H. Von Eckhardt, the German Ambassador to Mexico City. 

So that I would be able to secure the full plans of Mexico regarding this 
proposition, therefore for a considerable time conducted negotintions regard- 
ing these matters with Gustave Solano through Afredo Quinonez, and after 
I had secured complete information regarding same I then emphatically told 
these parties to inform President Carranza and everybody else implicated 
in this proposition that under no circumstances would I be a party to any 
such proposition, first, on account of the fact that I was a native of Guate- 
mala, and always had been and would be the loyal supporter of my native 
country, and never under any circumstances would I cooperate with Mexican 
forces against Guatemala, and in the second place, in so much as I was a 
strong admirer and personal friend of President Cabrera. of Guatemala, that 
for no amount of money or promise of future political reward or power, such 
as was promised me to handle this revolutionary matter, would I ever be 
. connected with any revolutionary plans against him. Furthermore, even if 
I were against Mr. Cabrera, I would never have anything to do with a- propo- 
sition that was or would be financed or supported by Germany or any German 
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interest. On account of the rumors which seem to be well established regard- 
ing the fact that the Government of Mexico is now said to be financing and 
cooperating with a revolutionary movement against the Government of Guate- 
mala, which is to he started in the near future out of the Mexican States 
of Chiapas and Tabasco, believe now is the time to fully inform President 
Estrada Cabrera regarding these matters: therefore have made this written 
statement as to the facts mentioned herein and same has been signed by me 
at New Orleans, La.. on this the Sth day of September, 1919. 


A. M. MONTERROSO. 


The statement was signed by Gen. Monterroso and witnessed bv 
Rafael Heliodoro V alle, who Is now at the Honduran legation at 
Washington, D. C. A photostatic copy of Gen. Monterroso’s state- 
ment is filed with the committee. Likewise a photostatic copy of 
his passport issued by the Government of Honduras and signed by 
Monterroso, which verifies his signature to the original signed state- 
ment. Also a photostatic copy of a statement made by Monterroso 
at the American Consulate at La Ceiba, Honduras, August 7, 1917, 
signed by Monterroso, in the presence of the American consul, which 
verifies the signature to the original statement signed by him. 

The reason that Carranza approached Monterroso through the 
representative mentioned hereinbefore was due to the fact that 
some 15 or 16 years ago Monterroso was known to be one of the 
most bitter and active enemies of Cabrera, and on or about that 
time A estou ee in a revolutionary movement against Cabrera. 
The Mexicans and Guatemalans interested in the proposition, there- 
fore, thought Monterroso would be very much interested in partici- 
pating in the Central American plan. 

At New York, about two weeks ago, I met a Mexican by the name 
of Ernest Racca, whose card reads, “ M. D.”, claiming to be a doctor, 
and who is running a chemical laboratory, on the third floor of a 
building at 192 Bowery, corner of Spring Street. Racca had seen 
one or two newspaper articles of mine, and called on me, and in 
the presence of my brother, N. T. Jones. and Gene Fowler, of the 
New York American, offered to sell me quite a number of letters 
passing bet ween he, Race ‘a, Pedro Peralta and Dr. Manuel de la Rosa. 
Gen. A. Obregon, Carranza, and others, which completely proves 
the fact that, with the full knowledge, consent, and approval of Gen. 
A. Obregon, and Carranza and his other officials, the Red Cross or 
hospital corps was organized in Vera Cruz at that time. which con- 
sisted entirely of Mexican doctors in the employment of the Mexican 
Army, to be a part of the various revolutionary movements started 
by Mexico against Central American countries. Dr. Racca was em- 
ployed in the Mexican military hospital at Vera Cruz, and was to 
become a part of that expedition. His card is filed on page 1 of 
File I. 

These various Central American revolutionary movements were 
actively continuing, and the several armed expeditions were ready 
to operate, and were getting ready to leave the United States during 
the latter part of 1917. For probably a year and a half I had, for 
the Bureau of Investigation. secured the inside plans from Dr. Julian 
Orias, and when the bureau thought they had sufficient evidence 
they closed in on him, resulting in his arrest in New Orleans by the 
Department of Justice, and Í understand that the United States 
District of Attorney allowed him to elect to either leave the United 
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States or face prosecution in the Federal courts, and he at once left 
the United States, and is now said to be in Costa Rica. 

Several months after that Peralta, Gen. Maximo B. Rosales, and 
several of the other operators were arrested in New Orleans by the 
United States Department of Justice, and upon recommendation of 
the United States District Attorney at New Orleans, they were 
allowed to leave the United States or face prosecution in the ‘a ederal 
courts. Naturally, they immediately left the United States. 

That was a most serious mistake on the part of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office at Washington, and I understand they received the sug- 
gestion from the State Department that it would be advisable to 
deport these Central American revolutionists in preference to prose- 
cuting them in the Federal courts; that being due, as I was told, 
to the fact that if any of these prominent Central Americans were 
prosecuted and sent to the penitentiary it might lead to an unfriendly 
sentiment throughout Central America against the United States. 
From the date that these Central American revolutionists, who had 
received many thousands of dollars from Carranza and Von Eck- 
hardt, left the United States, they have and are continuing to be 
actively engaged in planning and plotting their revolutionary move- 
ments throughout Central America. 

I believe that is the end of that. 

The CHairman, As I understand it, you have certain other docu- 
ments that you will refer to later. 

Mr. Jonre. Due to certain other documents and files which have 
been delayed in reaching Washington, particularly those applying to 
what is known to the Department of ene and State Department 
as the “ Plot of Morazan which was to be a consolidation of the 
Central American Governments of Honduras, and Salvador. These 
documents and further information regarding same will be testified 
to before the committee at a later date. 

The Cuarrman. [I understand these documents are to follow those 
vou have already introduced’ 
` Mr. Jonrs. Yes, sir. Carranza, in other words, had three well- 
known Central American propositions: First, his Mexican and Cen- 
tral American and Pan-American League for Neutrality. That was 
broken up, and then he started to gain control of Central America by 
the revolutionary route, as shown before the committee. That was 
busted up, and then he started on the third plan, which was the plot 
of Morazan. 

The Crratrman. Very wel. You may proceed. 

Mr. Jones. This Central America revolutionary plot of Carranza, 
in connection with von Eckhart, as I understand it, has repeatedly 
been hinted at and mentioned, but has never as yet in documentary 
shape been proven; and files I and D and the other files, I am in- 
clined to believe, for the first time, by the photostatic copies of letters 
of various Mexican officials, from a oe and Gen. A. Obregon, 
and many others, positively prove the plot and plan as it existed. As 
fast as these various documents and information were secured, same 
were promptly reported to the United States Department of Justice, 
and carbon copies of all reports and documents were likewise for- 
warded to the State Department. Therefore, the State Department 
at all times has been fully aware of every plot, plan, or scheme on the 
part of Carranza and his officials to gain contro] of Central America. 
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Pe And as to their purposes in attempting to gain 
control. 

Mr. Jones. Yes; and as to the absolute purpose on the part of Car- 
ranza and his officials to extend their power throughout Central 
America, until Central America, and from there on down through- 
out the balance of Pan-America, in connection with Mexico, were to 
be one, as they expressed it, one united Latin race, which would be at 
all times a domineering factor against the United States, commercial 
and otherwise, throughout Pan-America. 

It is a very noticeable fact that Gen. A. Obregon, whose letters have 
heretofore been introduced before the committee in File I, Gen. 
Carlos Green, Gen. Salvador Alvarado, Ramon P. De Negri, now 
confidential agent for the revolutionary group in New York City, 
and many of the other outstanding leaders and representatives of the 
present revolutionary group in control in Mexico, were as active in 
these Central American intrigues of Carranza as was Carranza him- 
self. 

The CuHarrman. So there is no reason to think that, if the policy 
of the Carranza Government with reference to Central and Pan- 
American affairs was with any ulterior motive against the United 
States, that those plans are likely to be changed by Carranza going 
out and any of the present prominently-mentioned members of the 
revolutionary group coming in? 

Mr. Jones. That is true, Senator. The enthusiasm displayed by 
Gen. A. Obregon, Gen. Salvador Alvarado, and others, in stating 
that there should be a warm spirit of friendship and cooperation 
between themselves, their Government, and the United States, is not 
borne out by their past anti-American policies and efforts against 
the interests of the United States throughout Pan America. It has 
been impossible for those who really knew the inside facts regardin 
the many plans and plots of Carranza throughout Pan America, a 
which have been proven in innumerable ways to the complete satis- 
faction of the State Department by original documents and other- 
wise, to ever understand how or in what way the United States 
allowed Carranza and his officials to continue his anti-American 
policies through Latin-America. 

Senator Branprecre. If all these other Mexicans had the same 
hostile feeling toward America, what could have been done? Who 
could have been put in down there who would have been better than 
Carranza was? 

Mr. Jones. I do not believe that any of the present crowd, irre- 
spective of whether he has been pointed out at the present time as 
one of the leaders of the immediate moment, would have been one 
single bit better than Carranza, because the files which I have intro- 
duced before the committee, including all of the letters from Gen. 
A. Obregon, Alvarado, De Negri, and innumerable of the others 
who are now in power in Mexico, show that they were active partici- 
pants in every one of these Central American plots and plans. The 
leopard can not change his spots. If Gen. A. Obregon to-day is to 
rule in Mexico, as he apparently is, or Gen. Alvarado, or Gen. de la 
Huerta, Gen. Calles, or somebody else, if those men a year ago or 
five years ago were unfriendly to the United States and actively 
against all interests of the United States, certainly, if they now 
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change around and preach friendship and cooperation with the 
United States it is simply the old original Carranza gag, such as 
was preached at the beginning of the régime of Carranza, promising 
everything a mortal man could. These people to-day in power in 
Mexico are all of that same old crowd, and I do not see how anybody 
can expect anything out of them in the present Mexican situation. 
Senator BRANDEGEE. You mean their professions of friendship are 
simply to enable them to get recognition by this country, do you? 
r. Jones. There is no doubt about it, Senator, judging from the 
records of every one of them. Carranza’s record, from the day he 
was recognized, or the first time he started as first chief, demon- 
strates that. Alvarado’s record is a straight line of blood. Obregon’s 
record is the same. There is no man to-day in Mexico who is pro- 
fessing friendship and love and sympathy for the United States 
that has not by his past record proven to be just as bad as Carranza 
ever could be. People to-day are judged, whether they are Mexicans 
or Americans, or any other nation, by what has been in the past, 
and if Obregon and these other people have been 100 per cent bad, 
not only from the standpoint of being fully anti-American, and 
actively against the United States at all stages of the game, and par- 
ticipating in every outrage, directly or indirectly, against foreigners, 
and their properties, and their lives, and everything else, I do not 
see how we can expect anything better from them. How in the name 
of the world can those people come, with hat in hand, and stand in 
front of the White House and say, “Here we are. We have had a 
change of heart. We have been washed away,” and all that sort of 
thing. It is just plain bunk. 

It is a known fact to the Department of Justice, and the State 
Department also has a record of it, that during probably June and 
July of 1918, at the time Germany apparently was winning on its 
drive to Paris, that Gen. A. Obregon wrote a book which was known 
to be 99} per cent pro-German and anti-American. As soon as the 
Allies began to pick up, along in August Obregon’s advisers told him, 
“For God's sake to cut that book out, and if vou go ahead with it, 
change it.” And Obregon, who has always flopped on the advice 
of Ins advisers, had the whole proposition changed. The original, 
however, I understand, is in existence in the files of the State De- 
partment. I told Senator Fall that a day or two ago. And Gen. 
Obregon, after he came to the United States and visited around and 
saw things, then began to lay plans actively for the President of 
Mexico; he, of course, changed his tune, and sang a swan song which 
was pro-American. 

The Cnairman. This book of Gen. Obregon’s, to which you have 
referred, was the manuscript of a proposed book sent into the United 
States to be published, and supposed to have been seized by American 
officials at Nogales, Ariz., and filed with the proper department here 
of the United States Government ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You have referred several times to the activities 
of Gen. Salvador Alvarado. Did you know Gen. Alvarado per- 
sonally ? 

Mr. Jones. Very well. 

The Cuarrman. Ilave you met him at any time recently” 
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Mr. Jones. I met Gen. Alvarado probably 10 or 12 times in New 
York during February and March. 

The CHatrman. Of this year? 

Mr. Jones. Of 1920. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just previous to the declaration of independence 
and nonrecognition of Carranza by the authorities of the State of 
Sonora ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That movement, revolutionary in character, 
against the Carranza government occurred about the latter part of 
March or ist of April, did it not? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. And culminated in what is known as the plan of 
Agua Prieta of April 5? 

Ir. Jones. That is right. 

The CHairmMan. Signed by de la Huerta and Calles? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. i 

The CuatrmMan. Gen. Alvarado was here about that time, was he 
not ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know what he was doing here! 

Mr. Jones. We had some information last September or October 
which showed some peculiar actions on the part of various Mexican 
Government officials. I will testify to-morrow as to how and in 
what way I had already ceased to cooperate with the Department of 
Justice for a good many months at that time, but, in October, 1919. 
I made it a matter of record with several parties in Washington, and 
also in New York, that I expected to cut in with these Mexicans and 
work some inside information out of them, if possible, at a later 
date, as part of this plan. I placed before the managing editor of 
the New York American, Mr. Rancke, the plan or idea through 
Alvarado to secure the real inside information as to what was brew- 
ing in Mexico. 

Gen. Salvador Alvarado arrived in New York about the middle 
of February, 1920, and several days after his arrival I called at his 
hotel, accompanied by my brother and by Gene Fowler, of the New 
York American. I had known Alvarado prior to that time, he know- 
ing me as a newspaper man. I told him I understood he was very 
actively engaged in starting an opposition movement against Car- 
ranza, either in favor of himself as presidential possibility or of 
Gen. Obregon, and suggested to him the advisability of employing 
me as a publicity agent. After some time Alvarado warmed up, and 
finally I was able to secure practically all the plans of himself and 
associates. He suggested that I prepare a written proposition in 
regard to the publicity work I desired, and I told him I would do so 
and present it to him at a later date. He is still waiting for it. 

On March 17, at 6.30 p. m., I saw Alvarado at his apartment in 
the Hotel Alexandria, One hundred and third Street, near Broad- 
way. At that time I was accompained by my brother, N. T. Jones, 
and Gene Fowler of the New York American. Alvarado, thinkin 
that all the information he had given me and would give me woul 
be strictly confidential, urged me to immediately begin an active prop- 
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aganda against Carranza, and in that showed up the entire past, 
as he expressed it, of the dirty work of Carranza and his clique. 
He again cautioned me that under no circumstances was his name 
ever to be used. At that time he introduced me to a party named 
Manuel de la Pena, who now is said to be commercial agent for the 
present revolutionary group, with headquarters in New York City. 

Senator Branpecer. Was Alvarado, in addition to being hostile 
to Carranza, a partisan of or agent for Obregon? 

Mr. Jones, At that time, Senator, as I will show in detail here- 
after, I asked him during these interviews would he be an active sup- 
porter of Obregon, and he said that it was not yet a settled matter 
as to whether Obregon would be a candidate for the presidency. 
Alvarado was accused then, as he is now and has been for the last 
two years, of trying to manipulate things so far as possible to be a 

residential candidate himself. He always had that presidential bee 
in his bonnet. 

Senator BranpeceE: Who did he represent when he camé to Wash- 


metoni 
r. Jones. He at that time claimed to represent the de la Huerta 
crowd in Sonora. 
eral BranpbecEe. Did you see him when he was here in Wash- 
ington 

ír. Jones. Yes, sir. I had located him. He told me he was leav- 
ing New York, and I got in touch with de la Pena and asked him 
where I could reach him by wire. I was trying to keep tab on him. 
I learned from de la Pena I could get him by wire at the Continental 
Hotel in Monterrey. The next day I learned Alvarado had left there, 
due to his threatened arrest by Carranza, and was on his way to 
Washington. I got here the same day Alvarado did. 

Senator BranprecEr. Do you speak Spanish? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. And read it, of course? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Senator Branprcee. Very well. That is all I care to ask this morn- 
ing. You may proceed. 

Mr. J eae asked Gen. Alvarado a it was that Carranza had 
caused his arrest shortly before he left Mexico, and his answer was 
that it had been caused by Carranza’s determination to in this way 
attempt to keep Alvarado’s mouth shut regarding his opinions of 
Carranza and of the forthcoming presidential elections. 

Continuing, Alvarado said that he had been under arrest for some 
five or six days, but was finally released due to the influence of sev- 
eral strong friends of his who impressed upon Carranza the im- 
portance of not keeping Alvarado ìn prison or of having him exe- 
cuted. 

Alvarado then said that his daily newspaper in Mexico City might 
as well have been closed up due to the fact that Carranza, through 
Andres Garcia, his Postmaster General, was suppressing the paper 
by killing off its circulation, which was handled in a very shrewd 
manner so that its subscribers either did not receive the paper at all 
or its various issues reached them from three to ten days after publi- 


cation. 
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Alvarado again, due to my leading questions, branched off into the 
threatened revolution in Mexico as an outcome of the presidential 
elections. Alvarado said: 

My explanation of why this revolution is sure to occur is that President Car- 
ranza proposes to maintain his power and control Mexico, irrespective of con- 
sequences to himself, to Mexico, or to any one else. Carranza has manipulated 
the State elections in each of the Mexican States. This has resulted in Con- 
gressinen and members of the Senate being elected at Carranza’‘s direction, all 
of whom are positively pledged to do his bidding. These members of the Senate 
and of Congress are not only the most unrepresentative Mexicans, but. on the 
contrary, are the very riff-raff of my country. 

It might be interesting to state that that is the Congress and the 
Senate that they are asking the provisional president, De la Huerta, 
to call into session, and that is the same Congress and Senate that 
was in session under Carranza, and of that Congress and Senate are 
favorable or were favorable to Carranza, it will be interesting to note 
just exactly how and what their actions will be regarding the present 
situation. 

Senator Branpecee. How long after you talked with Alvarado 
did you make these notes from which you are refreshing your recol- 
lection as you testify? | 

Mr. Jones. It has been my custom for five years, Senator, for 
instance, if I talk to you and you tell me something right now, when 
I get outside where you can’t see me, I jot it down in a memorandum 
book. 

Senator BranpEecrr. Do you generally make them the same day? 

Mr. Jones. Absolutely, every day, as soon as I get away from 
the discussion, wherever it might be. 

Alvarado, in addition to saving that all State elections had been 
farcical, added that invariably Carranza had placed in power gov- 
ernors of his own selection. In the State of Tamaulipas, Gen. Luis 
Caballero was formally elected over Gen. Lopez de Lara, the choice 
of Carranza. Carranza then declared the election illegal, and 
Caballero rebelled and was driven out of the city and is now affiliated 
with the revolutionary element in that State. Carranza then ap- 
pointed a governor of his own selection. 

In Tabasco the elections were held some six or seven months ago, 
according to Alvarado, the opposing candidates being Gen. Green 
and Luis F. Dominguez. Green had the support of the former 
governor, Gen. Carlos A. Vidal. Assassinations, riots, and personal 
and political persecutions resulted, and in the end Carranza ap- 
pointed his own governor. 

In San Luis Potosi elections for governor was held on July 6, 
1919. The opposing parties were Rafael Nieto, former sub-secretary 
of the treasury under Carranza, and Ingeniero Severino Martinez. 
By force of arms, Carranza forced a Nicto legislature in power who 
declared Nieto governor of that State. 

Alvarado then said that similar tactics had been pursued in every 
Mexican State, and the outrages perpetrated by Carranza, so Al- 
rarado continued, and by other prominent Mexicans who were con- 
nected with the Carranza government, were particularly notorious 
in the States of Nuevo Leon, Nayarit, Sonora, Michoacan, Coahuila, 
Yucatan, and in practically all other States. All these manipula- 
tions were ordered and carried out by Carranza in open violation of 
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Carranza’s constitution of 1917, and in complete disregard of the 
promises made and guaranteed, as Alvarado particularly pointed 
out, in Carranza’s speech of April 15, 1917, to the Mexican Congress 
in which speech Carranza said, “ The only thing I can assure you of 
is of my sincerity and rigidness of purpose and the disinterestednesxs 
that always has guided me. You must not forget for a single in- 
stant that you represent a nation hungering for its freedom and one 
that has endured untold sacrifices in order to realize this perfect 
ideal. To this end you must bear in mind always that democracy, 
which resolves all affairs by majority votes, democracy alone can. 
bring union of the members of all political parties, and the equality 
of all men. For these reasons a democracy sincerely understood 
and honestly exercised must not seek a majority in question of par- 
tisanship, no matter what its purpose might be. 

Alvarado, continuing, said, “those who know Carranza and his 
rotten policies, after reading that part of the speech referred to, 
should be convinced that he always was and always will be not only 
a liar, but absolutely dishonest.” Alvarado then pointed out the fact 
and proved it by showing us the assurance made by Carranza, which 
were positive to the United States, on October 8, 1915, through E. 
Arredondo, his representative at that time in Washington, who in a 
letter on the date mentioned to Secretary of State Lansing, said: 

I have the honor to say that insomuch as the reestablishment of peace within 
order and ław is the purpose of the government of Mr. Carranza, to the end that 
all the inhabitants of Mexico, without exception, whether nationals or foreign- 
ers, may equally enjoy the benefits of true justice, and hence take interest in 
cooperating to the support of the Government, the laws of reform which guar- 
antee individual freedom shall be strictly observed. 

Therefore, the Constitutionalists’ government will respect everybody’s life, 
property, political and religious belief. 

Alvarado said that Arredondo was always as much a Nar as Car- 
ranza had proven himself to be, and that for many months prior to 
the date of Arredondo’s letters to the Secretary of State, Carranza, 
through Arredondo, and also through Americans, had received fees 
running into hundreds of thousands of dollars paid to these Ameri- 
cans for repeatedly assuring the United States Government that Car- 
ranza was the only possible solution to the Mexican question. 

Alvarado, continuing, said that Arredondo had promised to Sec- 
retary of State Lansing anything and everything imaginable and 
made all embracing guaranties that Carranza or he could dream of. 
Alvarado then said that this resulted in Carranza’s receiving de facto 
recognition from the United States, as shown by the following letter 
from Secretary of State Lansing, dated October 19, 1915, and ad- 
dressed to Arredondo: 

It is my pleasure to inform you that the President of the United States takes 
this opportunity of extending recognition to the de facto Government of Mexico 
of which Gen. Venustiano Carranza is the chief executive. 

The Government of the United States will be pleased to receive formally in 
Washington a diplomatic representative of the de facto government as soon as 
it shall please Gen. Carranza to designate and appoint such representative, and 
reciprocally the Government of the United States will accredit to the de facto 
government a diplomatie representative as soon as the President has the oppor- 
tunity to designate such representative. 

I should appreciate it if you could find it possible to communicate this infor- 
mation to Gen. Carranza at your earliest convenience. 
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Alvarado, continuing, said: 


Every Mexican as well as the people of the United States, knows that all as- 
surances made by Carranza at the time he made his solemn guranties to the 
United States, were even at that time known to Carranza’s principal supperters 
and intimates in Mexico to be tlimsy and absolutely false. 


Alvarado, continuing, said: 


When Carranza received de facta recognition trom the United States: every- 
one in Mexico was tired of war and strife and wanted to cooperate with Car- 
ranza to rebuild the country. This included even a majority of the bandits, 
men of every political faith and even Carranza’s former enemies. <All of these 
men thought the Carranze Government would be a legal government, by and 
for the people. 

Carranza had solmenly and faithfully, with tears in his eves, guaranteed 
in a most emphatic manner protection of life and freedom of speech, action, 
and every other kind of guarantee. Lack of this freedom was one of the 
principal reasons outlined by him for the start of his revolutionary movement. 


Alvarado then said: 


If Carranza had carried out his promises and guaranties and had been 
honest, he would have become the idol of Mexico, believed and respected by 
Mexicans of all classes. He had a greater opportunity to do good than almost 
any other Mexican. If Carranza had even been reasonably honest he could 
have made Mexico into a new country and would have gone down in history 
as the equal of Hidalgo and Benita Juarez. 

After Carranza had fooled the United States into recognizing his govern- 
ment, and then realizing that his power, as he thought, was supreme, he 
determined, irrespective of cost or consequence, to retnin that power. After 
two years of his dishonest and cruel misrule. and after having been given 
more than a fair opportunity to carry out his guaranties, then even his own 
political party renlized that he was utterly impossible and in every way was 
drunk with the power he had absorbed, and that his govirnment, policies, and 
plans were a pathetic joke. After two years of his misrule his party col- 
leagues endeavored to bring pressure to bear on Carranza to have him change 
his idiotic policies, 

In answer to protests of his party Carranza said that he intended to rule 
Mexico according to his own ideas and that he had the United States “ eating 
out of his hand” and had arranged matters in the army whereby no one 
would ever be able to throw him out of power like: Huerta and Diaz had 
been forced out, and that he proposed to permit his army officers to “‘do just 
as they please.” 

Alvarado, then, illustrating the graft in the Mexican army, which 
is permitted by Carranza as a means to remain in power, said: 

A commanding general in the army would deport on his pay rolls 10,000 
men and draw pay and also the purchase price for food and supplies for that 
number of his troops when in reality would would have but 5,000 or 6.000 
men, This resulted in that particular commanding general stealing the pay 
roll and cost of maintenance for fully 50 per cent of the troops he was sup 
posed to have on his pay rol. What the commanding general would do, 
lesser lights in the army would copy after to replenish their own pockets 

The Cratirmayx. Did he mention any generals who did any 
grafting? 

Mr. JONES. At a later date Gen. Alvarado wrote out himself, which 
I have, a statement regarding the practices of the clique in and 
around Carranza. which I will file with the committee at a later 
date. 

The CHairmMan. I am interested in knowing if he in a statement 
mentioned any of them? 

Mr. Jones. He mentioned Candido Aguilar, he mentioned Car- 
ranza’s chief of staff, Barragan, and he mentioned quite a number 
of others. Some of them showed up a good deal in it. 
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The CHartrman. How did he speak of Gen. Obregon and Gen. 
Pablo Gonzales? 

Mr. Jones. At the hotel the consensus of opinion between my 
brother and Gene Fowler and myself—I brought him along that day 
(so I told Alvarado) in order to write the very best report from a 
newspaper standpoint—but we were always in the habit of discussing 
such matters and forming from an opinion of each of us as to what 
was meant by certain expressions of Alvarado’s. The consensus of 
opinion between all of us was that as far as any particular love or 
friendship or cooperation between Alvarado and Obregon, that it 
was absolutely nothing, and if there was any possible chance to ditch 
him he would gladly do it, because he made the positive statement, © 
as is shown in detail hereinafter, as to the statement which Obregon 
had recently issued about that time that he did not propose to start 
a revolutionary movement. I asked Alvarado what that meant. He 
said, “It will make absolutely no difference at all whether Obregon 
starts one or not. If he don’t, Calles will, de la Huerta will, or I 
will.” Our opinion was that at any stage of the game if Alvarado 
saw a chance to dump him (Obregon) and get out in the lead he 
would immediately do it. 

The CuarrmMan. I mean openly expressing himself in his conversa- 
tions with you. Did he openly express himself concerning Obregon 
in those conversations? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. Did he express himself favorably or unfavorably . 
toward Obregon? | 

Mr. Jones. He, of course, said Obregon was the leader of the 
party, but the method in which he said it and his facial expression 
at that time would indicate that he didn’t have such an extremely 
high regard for Obregon. 

he CHAIRMAN. I am not surprised at that, but I am asking you > 
what expressions he made with reference to Obregon at that time. As 
I understand it, he represented the revolutionary movement at that 
time? 

Mr. Jones. That is right, which was supposed to be inaugurated 
for the final purpose of possibly putting Obregon in the presidency, 
but certainly upon Obregon’s behalf. He really was the active head 
of the Sonora revolt, financial and otherwise. I do not believe there 
is any doubt about it. We later ran into a lawyer connected with 
Alvarado down at the Battery, who was a notorious dealer with 
Mexico in all kinds of revolutionary stuff. I said then and I still 
think that Alvarado really was the head uf the whole Sonora move- 
ment in that country. 

Alvarado lost sight of the fact that his entire castigation of Car- 
ranza and Obregon and everybody else automatically, as I thought, 
included himself. because at that time to which Alvarado referred. 
when all these outrages were perpetrated on Americans and other 
foreigners, Alvarado was a commanding general in the Mexican 
Army, and therefore possibly was as much responsible for these 
outrages as any other Mexican officer. 

Senator BranpEGreE. When you say he was undoubtedly the head 
of the Sonora movement in that country, do you mean he was 
deputed by those generals in Sonora to come up here a7” osue 
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propaganda or do you mean he really directed those generals down 
there? 

Mr. Jones. I think that Alvarado’s first work in New York City 
was an effort to form connections to finance this movement, and 
there would then probably be an open effort for general revolu- 
tionary movement throughout Mexico. What success he may have 
had along those lines I do not know. I do know that he was mixed 
ue with quite a large number of prominent Americans in New York 

ity, prominent in business and having some interests in Mexico. 
In addition to that, he was most actively engaged in endeavoring 
to spread, particularly so with myself, certain anti-Carranza propa- 
ganda which would hold Carranza up to ridicule and create an un- 
friendly sentiment against him, hanging everything on him, which, 
as he figured out, would be used as an excuse for these Mexicans to 
kick Carranza out. 

Senator BranpEecee. Who do you think was directing Alvarado? 
Who commissioned him? Who was he acting for? 

Mr. Jones. I imagine he was acting with the Sonora crowd. He 
repeatedly referred to the organization in Sonora. 

Senator Branpecee. I want to know whether Alvarado said to 
you who he represented or who he claimed to represent? When 
he referred to that Sonora group, did he claim to be représenting 
them or did he claim to be representing, Obregon ? 

Mr. Jones. When I asked Gen. Alvarado the point-blank ques- 
tion in regard to the written proposition I was to submit to him to act 
as publicity agent when I asked him to whom I should address 
it, he said to himself. I then said, “Is it possible to give me a yes 
or no answer now, as soon as this written proposition is received 
by you?” He said, “No; it will have to be sent to my people in 
Mexico.” I then asked him, “ Will you have to communicate with 
Mexico City?” He said, “No; it will not go to Mexico City.” 
He then said Gen. Calles was one of the parties that would have 
to decide yes or no on the proposition of the propaganda expendi- 
tures and campaign. I imagine from this that it was the Sonora 
crowd that he really and actually was representing. 

Senator BraNnpEGEE. The reason I asked that question is, I can un- 
derstand that you did not try to cross-examine him too closely. 

Mr. Jones. Not too closely, because I did not want to spoil him. 

Senator BraNxpeceEE. But when he was here in Washington a few 
weeks ago it was stated in the newspapers here that he was one of 
the representatives of Obregon in that country. 

Mr. Jones. That statement was correct, because on the mornin 
Alvarado arrived here I came over from New York, sccompanicd 
by my brother and Gene Fowler of the New York American. We 
were holding a story up to get the tail of the story regarding Alva- 
rado. Thad another party telephone to Hopkins’s office, and listened 
in on an extension, and Hopkins said, “ Yes; Alvarado is in town 
but he will not give out any interview.” This other party on the 
phone told him he was representing a newspaper bureau. This 
party then said that the party he represented wanted Alvarado’s 
address, end Mr. Hopkins refused to give it, and said Alvarado 
could only be seen at his office in his presence. 

I then saw Mr. Kearful, attorney for the committee, and told him 
where Alvarado could be located. Kearful thought it advisable to 
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have a subpcena served on Alvarado, but did not have any one who 
knew Alvarado by sight or where he could be located. told him 
he could be located in Hopkins’s office. Judge Kearful asked me if 
I would go with the sergeant at arms and point Alvarado out to him, 
which I agreed to do, without thinking about it. If I had thought 
about it I would not have done it, because I would have known it 
would kill me forever of being able to talk to him again. 

Nevertheless, I went down with him and went in to see Hopkins, 
and Hopkins said, “ Yes. Gen. Alvarado was here, but he would give 
out an interview at 6 o’clock.” I told him I was going back to New 
York at 5, and I would like to see him before that. He said, “That 
can’t be done.” I said it was unfortunate, due to the fact that I had 
had some 10 or 11 interviews with Alvarado in New York, and wanted 
to confirm the information he had previously given me. Mr. Hop- 
kins seemed to be worried about the interviews, and said to come at 
4.30 and I could see him. 

The sergeant at arms had been waiting, and we waited around on 
the street, and then came up and he served Alvarado and Mr. Hop- 
kins, and neither one of them liked it. At that time Alvarado gave 
out a statement, through Mr. Hopkins, a copy of which I have, about 
six pages, practically an outline of the reasons for the Sonora re- 
volt. So I take it that Alvarado was the actual representative in 
Washington of the revolting crowd in Sonora. 

Senator BranpecEe. When you talked with Alvarado did you talk 
in Spanish? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir; he talked very good English. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. You both spoke in English ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; on account of Mr. Fowler. 

Senator Branpecer. Where is Alvarado now? 

Mr. Jones. I understand he is somewhere down in Sonora. I don’t 
know for certain. 

The Cuairman. He was in Hermosillo, the capital of Sonora, a 
few days ago. 

Senator Branprecrr. Did you ever meet Carranza ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Senator Branpecer. Talked to him? 

Mr. Jones. Mexico City, and I also met him in Piedras Negras. 

Senator Branpecrr. Did you talk with him? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. I remember the first time I ever saw him. 
He had a dinner for a big bunch of newspaper men, and he took a 
mouthful of water to rinse his teeth with it, and when he spat I know 
he could have killed a fly 20 feet away with it. 

In various conversations with me Alvarado slapped himself on the 
breast and said, “ Of course. no man living can say that Alvarado 
is not an honest man. At one time he imagined that he would bea 
millionaire, but his greatest enemies can say that Alvarado is known 
to be perfectly honest, and now he is living in perfect misery.” 

His misery at that time consisted in living in one of the most ex- 
treme apartments in the Hotel Alexandria, conservatively costing 
him $100 to $150 a week, he and his wife both being here at that 
time, and were going the limit as far as apparent extravagance of 
every kind was concerned. So his misery was of a very peculiar 
character. Alvarado is conservatively said to be worth from three 
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to five millions of dollars, and is one of the parties who is supposed 
to have put up the bulk of the money to start the Sonora revolt. He 
is supposed to have kicked in a couple of hundred thousand dollars 
for it. 

Going back to my conversation with him in the Hotel Alexandria 
in New York Gen. Alvarado showed us a copy of the issue of June 5, 
1918, of the El Excelsior, a prominent daily paper of Mexico City, 
which published editorially a statement that paymasters of the Mexi- 
can Army had and were stealing unusually large sums. The paper 
gave the names of 37 defaulting paymasters, with the amount each 
was charged with having stolen. The amounts ran from 500 pesos to 
400,000 pesos each. 

Alvarado, continuing, said that as an illustration of the money 
that Carranza had wasted on his army, the majority of which is 
stolen, the Mexican appropriation for 1918 for its war and marine 
departments was 120,/55,631.65 pesos, and that this was nearly two- 
thirds of Carranza’s entire annual budget for that year; that all of 
this was spent on Carranza’s military, and of which, those who know 
to be a fact, including himself (Alvarado) realize that 60 per cent 
was grafted by Carranza’s army officers. 

Alvarado then said: “ This is the real reason for Carranza’s power. 
for the army has permission to loot the appropriation. When the 
officers are accused of graft, they answer: “Who are we that we 
should bite the hands that feeds us?” 

Alvarado then said: “As an illustration of the conduct of Car- 
ranza’s army, I, while commanding general of the Mexican southern 
military zone, arrested 182 Mexican Army oflicers. They ranked 
from sublieutenant to colonel. I had caught them and absolutely 
had proof of crimes committed by them, including murder, rape, 
robbery of foreigners, and destruction of their property, etc. 

After I was relieved) from my conmnand, Carranza pardoned or released 
these oflicers, restored them to duty, and promoted many of them. These men 
are now commanding troops, and Carranza, with his far-seeing guile, has placed 
these oflicers under obligations to him. He is using officers of this elass, par- 
ticularly in command of special troops which he has sent, and is sending 
to various parts of Mexico to bully and intimidate the voters who oppose his 
wishes. 

This plan, according to Alvarado, has resulted in creating the 
same conditions in the entire Mexican Army, and that as long as any 
Mexican officer is willing to do Carranza’s “ dirty work,” that officer 
can steal with immunity, rob, or murder Mexicans or foreigners, and 
destroy their property. He continued: 

‘arranza could have eliminated Villa or any other bandit at any time that 
he so desired. He could have brought peace and prosperity to Mexico years 
ago if he had wanted to. When Villa or others became active Carranza in- 
varinbly withdrew Mexican troops from the territory the revolutionists or 
bandits were operating in, leaving only a small number of troops, wholly in- 
sufficient, for a garrison. In this way the bandits or revolutionists were able 
to remain active, which was just what Carranza wanted, fer it enabled him 
then to maintain a large army, who in turn looted the treasury, and as re- 
payment for the loot kept Carranza tn power; allowing the country to be over- 
run with revolutionists and bandits also enabled Carranza to appear in the eves 
wf the Mexicans, who did not know the real facts, and the various foreign govern- 
ments, as having a great deal to contend with in Mexico, which was his ex- 
cuse for showing no productive results as far as bringing peace and prosperity 
to Mexico was concerned. 
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As an illustration of the fact that Carranza under no circumstances desired 
that these revolutionists or bandits be wiped out, during the latter part of 
1919 Carranza ordered Gen. Dieguez, the commander in the State Chiahua- 
hua, to take 1,200 soldiers out of that State, which is Villa’s stamping ground, 
and move these Mexican troops to the State of Sonora, where he was to use 
the troops to intimidate friends and supporters of Gen. Obregon, whose native 
State is Sonora, This left the State of Chiahuahua with so few troops that 
renewed activities were immediately launches by the Villistas, which was what 
Carranza desired. 

Alvarado, in explaining Carranza’s further plans to remain in 
power through the influence of his army, said, “ Carranza plans, as 
he has already done, to weed out of his army the few officers and 
troops remaining that be can not depend on at the next election.” 
Alvarado then said that Carranza’s election plans has resulted in the 
needless deaths of thousands of his troops. He illustrated this state- 
ment by stating that Gen. Arnulfo Gomez, who about a year ago was 
commander of a large part of the Mexican Army in the State of 
Sonora, was a strong partisan of Gen. Obregon, and that many of 
his command were likewise supporters of Obregon. Carranza, as 
commander in chief of the Mexican Army, ordered these troops from 
their native State of Sonora to the tropical State of Tabasco, in the 
south of Mexico, and although these men fully realized the fate that 
awaited them, they dared not rebel and face the charges of mutiny. 

Alvarado, continuing, said: “ They went, and to-day they are but 
a sad memory, for tropical diseases, fever, and bandits destroyed 
them almost to a man. Carranza had given personal orders that all 
of these troops were to be divided into small squads on their arrival 
in Tabasco of from 10 to 50 men in each squad, and he sunk deep in 
the interior and among the tropical swamps. On account of the 
small number in each squad, those who escaped disease were power- 
less to resist attacks of bandits and revolutionists.” 

Alvarado, continuing, said :“ Their wives, children, and relatives of 
these 2,000 Mexican soldiers, the majority of whom had fought 
through the revolution to place Carranza in power, were left in 
Sonora. Carranza personally saw to it that they had no military 
protection. Hundreds of these women and children were outraged 
and murdered by Yaqui Indians, or persecuted in many other ways.” 
“ This,” Alvarado continued, “ was one of the many examples given 
by Carranza to show other soldiers inclined to be rebellious, or loyal 
to Obregon, that it would not be good for them to support others 
than himself if they did not want to be ordered south or disposed of 
or framed in some other way.” 

Alvarado said: “ This is one of the many ways used by Carranza to 
expel from the army or to kill off in the last year and a half fully 50 
per cent of the officers and men who helped to place him in power 
and who were bitterly opposed to his dishonest policies and who Car- 
ranza knew could not be depended upon to help him steal the on- 
coming elections.” See l 

Alvarado then said: Fifty per cent of his original army is left, fully 
content with Carranza so long as he permits them to steal millions of 
pesos, and rob, murder, and rape Mexicans and foreigners, and 
destroy their property. Carranza has replaced that part of the army 
that he has forced out, by recruiting from bandits, revolutionists, 
robbers, murderers, thieves, and all other of the very lowest and vilest 
element of Mexico. Therefore, fully half of the Mexican Army now 
represents the very lowest and worst types of Mexicans.” 
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Alvarado then said that this had resulted in the army being 
divided against itself, and that Carranza, in attempting to manipu- 
late the affairs of Mexico through his army, will destroy himself by 
the very power which he set up, through the desires of the two fac- 
tions in his army, each of these factions already having sworn that 
their leaders are to be in control of the army. 

Alvarado continued: “ No matter whether or not Carranza remains 
in office after the election, this will result during the next four to six 
months in civil war in Mexico, due to the two army factions break- 
ing apart and fighting each other for full and complete control of the 
army. Then, in addition to the internal conflict in the Carranza 
army, there will be the revolution started by the independent politi- 
cal party of which Gen, Obregon is the leader, making a triangular 
fight of the whole affair, with a large number of independent bandits 
and other revolutionary parties dipping into the general fray or 
conducting outrages against anybody or everybody. Thus Mexico 
will be in a turmoil unprecedented in her hundreds of years of strife 
and revolution, and blood will flow from every village, town, and city, 
and it will be a most complete confession to the whole world that 
Mexico is uncivilized and can not control her own affairs.” 


I asked him: 


Will this not result in the almost total destruction of foreign property in 
Mexico or the ruin of much of it and will it not bring on the death of many 
foreigners then in Mexico. And if so, what will the United States and other 
foreign gevornments do? 


He answered: 


The thoughtful Mexicans know and feel certain that when this condition 
comes to pass, as we know it will soon come, it will result in intervention by 
the United States. This intervention will in every way have the full sym- 
pathy and support of all other civilized governments. 

I asked him when this condition came to pass in Mexico, what would Car- 
ranza say or do, and Alvarado replied, “ When Carranza saw the result of 
his work and the condition he had yoked his country to through his dictator- 
ship, Carranza and his henchmen would attempt to flee the country.” He con- 
tinued, “but they will be killed berore they leave Mexico. The great pity of 
it is that in addition to Carranza and his clique being blamed for these con- 
ditions, all good and loyal Mexicans will be blamed likewise, just as this 
madman Carranza who is the most damnable traitor of all Mexicans that 
ever lived.” 

Alvarado, continuing, said in answer to leading questions of mine 
that if Carranza had ruled Mexico with an honest end and had put 
down, as you (Alvarado) say he could have done, the bandits and 
revolutionists, then there would have been but very little loss to 
foreigners of their property in Mexico, nor would there have been 
but very few Americans and other foreigners in Mexico killed. 

Alvarado’s answer was, “ There is no doubt but that Carranza 
has been and is absolutely responsible for 90 per cent of the out- 
rages perpetrated in Mexico on foreigners and their property. This 
is an honest and positive fact, and the murder of the majority of 
the foreigners and the destruction of their property has been caused 
by the class of bandits and robbers that Carranza has put in his 
army who he has allowed to conduct themselves as they desire.” 

Alvarado, continuing said, “ Nearly all of the murders and out- 
rages perpetrated on foreigners and their property were done by the 
Mexican soldiers.” 
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Alvarado then, as one of the many illustrations of Carranza’s 
methods used to intimidate soldiers in Mexico and of forcing them 
to bend to his dictates in the next election, said, “ Gen. Obregon, 
during the latter part of February of this year, had gone to the 
State of Michocan. In that State he is very popular and has a 
strong following. During his visit he made many political speeches 
supporting his candidacy for the presidency : 

Carranza, bitterly displeased as to the popular demonstration in favor of 
Obregon in Michocan, immediately ordered ell the freight trains, which as 
you know are under Government control and operation, out of that city. The 
people of that State have not been able since then to ship their products or to 
secure in return the necessities of life from outside the State. Carranza also 
ordered more than 75 per cent of the Mexican army troops out of Michoean, 
thereby leaving the State to the complete mercy of the bandits in their ex- 
peditions of robbery and murder in that formerly prosperous territory. 

Carranza thus gives a lesson to other States as to what may happen to them 
if they do not agree with him and court his good will by supporting him by 
their solid vote behind his presidential plans. 

Gen. Alvarado stated that Carranza’s plans to steal or control 
the next presidential elections in Mexico would be manipulated 
along the following lines, “ for,” as Alvarado said, “ Carranza, 
through his army has intimidated voters who, if they cast a vote, as 
far as the majority of them are concerned, will vote as Carranza 
instructs through his local army officers, or others who would have 
voted, not caring to have the wrath of Carranza and his officials to 
fall on them, will stay away from the polls. However, if by chance 
Obregon or any other presidential candidate that Carranza was 
against, happened to secure a majority of the votes in each voting 
district, when the act is drawn up with a list of votes obtained by 
each candidate, this act will fraudulently be changed to show that 
Carranza’s candidate received the majority of the votes.” 

Alvarado then said that even if the act was an honest one, which 
in no event would it be, it would be sent to the Mexican Congress 
where Carranza’s elected deputies or members of Congress assembled 
and who would pass on the legality of the election and likewise on 
the number of votes cast for each candidate. With so much fraud 
possible in the preliminary stages of the election the congressmen 
themselves, all of whom Alvarado again emphatically stated were 
Carranza’s puppets, would then cinch matters by doing whatever 
he (Carranza) desired in the way of electing the proper man. 

Alvarado, continuing, said: “There is no limit to their trickery, 
including the corruption of all of the minor election officials, and 
that as to their plans of stealing the votes or substituting others 
for the original ballots, Carranza has already thoroughly arranged 
for this to happen.” 

Alvarado then brought out very strongly the fact that Carranza’s 
overlooking no chances to remain as dictator in person or be in 
control of Mexico through a puppet executive, will guide the 
actions of his Congress in this fashion: 

Within a few weeks after the election, Congress will convene for the official 
count of votes. Carranza’s henchmen will then declare whether the election 
was legal or otherwise. The prearranged plan is for the Congress, as Car- 
ranza's vote manipulators, to declare the election void, due to the country not 
being in a condition of peace, or, declare in some other manner the election 
has not been “ honest.” 
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Carranza, meanwhile, will have retired to the country. Congress, holding 
that Mexico is confronted with many internal difficulties and with international 
problems, will declare with much gusto that Mexico must have a strong man 
in power as its executive. Then Congress, by unanimous request, will recall 
Carranza and inaugurate him as Acting President until the country is deemed 
in sufficient peace to warrant a fair and legal election. 

Gen. Alvarado then declared that he, as well as other former 
strong supporters of Carranza, absolutely had in their possession 
positive proof of the fact that Carranza, having carefully arranged 
the above plan, proposes to put this steal of the election over, even 
though it does cause certain civil war. Alvarado, however, qualified 
this statement by saying that certain of Carranza’s strong supporters 
and advisers, fearing the outcome of civil war, which they know is 
almost sure to force intervention, may at the last moment persuade 
Carranaz that it would be best for him to remain the dictator of 
Mexico in fact, though not in person, by having elected illegally a 
dummy President, who will simply be the mouthpiece for Carranza. 

In the opinion of Alvarado, as he expressed in his several inter- 
views, if the latter course is adopted, Ambassador Ygnacio Bonillas 
will be chosen as a dummy for Carranza. For a while it was thought, 
so Alvarado said, that Gen. Pablo Gonzales might be run as Car- 
ranza’s proposed presidential puppet, but according to later develop- 
ments Alvarado is now convinced, according to his statements, that 
there is a secret understanding between Pablo Gonzales, Bonillas, 
and Carranza which will result, if a puppet president is put in, in 
this party being Bonillas. 

Alvarado, referring at this moment to Gonzales, said that he 
(Gonzales) had been one of Carranza’s chief spineless political and 
military lieutenants. 

Alvarado, in explaining Carranza’s manipulation for the last 
year and a half in anticipation of domineering according to his 
own ideas and wishes the oncoming presidential elections, said that 
Carranza began eliminating more than a year ago from the Govern- 
ment and army, all friends and supporters of every aspirant for the 
presidency. In the large number so “ quieted,” some being exiled, 
others being sent on long “ missions” and still others called in from 
outlying districts and given posts where they would be directly 
under the official eye of Carranza; among the large number men- 
tioned by Alvarado was Cosme Hinojosa, former Postmaster Gen- 
eral of Mexico. Alvarado said that this party was now in New York 
City and I then asked him to give me a letter of introduction to 
Hinojosa, which Alvarado did. The letter is as follows: 

Senor CosME HINOJOSA, 
Hotel McAlpin. 


Hrnososa: El portador desea hablarte; es un .peridoista que desea alguma 
informacion y me dice que no usura tu nombre. 
tu amigo, 
S. ALVARADO. 
[Translation.] 
Mr. CosME HINOJOSA, 
Hotel McAlpin. 

Hinojosa: The bearer of the present wishes to interview you; he is a news- 
paper man who desired certain information, and he tells me he will not use 
your name. 

Your friend, 
S. ALVARADO. 
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Alvarado’s statement regarding Hinojosa was that Hinojosa had 
always been a very strong personal friend and partisan of Gen. 
Obregon, and that as he had a large personal following, Carranza, 
therefore, desired, until after he had manipulated the presidential 
elections, to take away from Obregon Hinojosa’s support. Carranza, 
being afraid to deliberately break with Hinojosa, or attempt to dis- 
credit him, decided that it would be best to send him on a long mis- 
sion, and therefore ordered him as a representative of the Mexican 
postal system to attend a postal conference in South America. Alva- 
rado, continuing, said that Hinojosa told him that he did not propose 
to go to South America but would be in the United States for some 
time, and then go to Spain and France. He said that Hinojosa 
would fully corroborate conditions in Mexico and Carranza’s elec- 
tion plans and dictatorship, as Alvarado had explained same. 

Alvarado then said that Hinojosa had spent two weeks of March, 
1920, in Washington, endeavoring to urge and persuade Ambassa- 
dor Bonillas to refrain from being a party to Carranza’s election 
oe Hinojosa later, so Alvarado Sid. told him (Alvarado) that 

e could secure no satisfactory answer from Bonillas as to whether 
he would or would not continue his activities for Carranza, but 
that he felt sure of the fact that Bonillas is right to the end with 
Carranza. Alvarado said that when he received this information 
from Hinojosa, he (Alvarado), during the week of March 7 to 13, 
made a trip to Washington where both he and Hinojosa had sev- 
eral interviews with Bonillas, urging him for the sake of Mexico 
to cut away from Carranza. Alvarado then said, “ We literally beg- 
ged him to refuse to be a party to Carranza’s political intrigues,” 
but that Bonillas positively refused to make any promises, nor 
would he agree not to be a party to the continuation of Carranza’s 
plots. Alvarado, continuing, said the reason Bonillas would not 
make any promises nor agree not to participate in Carranza’s in- 
trigues, was because Bonillas at that time already positively was 
aware of the fact that he was to be Carranza’s presidentil candi- 
date and Carranza’s instrument to do with as he willed in the Mexi- 
can presidential elections. He (Alvarado) furthermore stated that 
up to that time he had a great deal of respect and confidence in 
the honor and integrity of Bonillas, but that now, inasmuch as 
Bonillas had announced himself as a candidate, everyone knew he 
was simply Carranza’s puppet; therefore no one could have the 
respect and confidence for Bonillas that they formerly had. 

ccompanied by Mr. Gene Fowler, a reporter for the New York 
American, I presented Alvarado’s letter to Hinojosa at room No. 
463, Hotel McAlpin, on the morning of March 20. After getting 
him “ warmed up ” and showing him I was thoroughly familiar with 
his status and his “ mission” and that I knew from Alvarado and 
others the true state of affairs in Mexico—for I repeated to him 
many of Alvarado’s statements—Hinojosa then consented to talk. 
He said: 

It is true that Carranza, knowing that I am and always will be a strong 
supporter of Obregon, has therefore, as he has done with others, in order to 
get me out of Mexico and thus weaken Obregon'’s candidacy, sent me on a 
mission to Buenos Aires. However, instead of going there, I am leaving for 


France and Spain in April, and I may possibly vo to Buenos Aires later, re- 
turning to Mexico during August of this year. 
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Hinojosa admitted the conference between Bonillas, Alvarado, 
and himself in Washington. He also said that as he was on a diplo- 
matic mission for Mexico and officially connected with the Govern- 
ment, he could not talk so freely as Alvarado. Hinojosa, however, 
confessed that Carranza did propose to manipulate the elections and 
illegally succeed himself or remain in control of Mexico through 
a puppet President. He furthermore said that Carranza had run 
out of the army or had retired to civilian life, or had sent from 
the country all the strong friends and supporters of Gen. Obregon. 

Hinojosa admitted that Andres Garcia, former Mexican consul 
general at El Paso, Tex., and inspector general of Mexican con- 
sulates, had succeeded him as Postmaster’General of Mexico. 

Alvarado, in one of our interviews, while talking with him in 
regard to Andres Garcia, said that Garcia was known to be a strong 
friend and supporter of Obregon, and that Carranza was afraid to 
leave him at El Paso. Therefore, knowing the large following that 
Garcia had, rather than break with him, had brought him to Mexico 
City, where he would be under the direct eye of Carranza and his 
other henchmen, and in this way the friends and supporters of Garcia 
through his influence would not be able to be of much value to 
Obregon’s campaign. 

Alvarado, in one of my interviews with him, said that during 
September and October, 1919. Carranza had organized a special 
corps of army officers ranking from lieutenant to colonel. This was 
for the avowed purpose, as far as the public knew, to make a survey 
of conditions in Mexico to improve them. Alvarado, continuing, 
said: 

As a Matter of fact, this corps is a secret police system for Carranza. It 
was formed to spread propaganda favoring Carranza’s dictatorship and also 
to intimidate civilians and any of the army who may be opposed to Carranza’s 
plans. This force consists of between SOO and 1.000 Mexican Army ollicers ; 
and in small squads and in larger groups these special army officers have been 
moved from one end of Mexico to the other and under personal orders from 
Carranza have been used to browbeat and intimidate all of the Mexican citizens 
who were known to be favorable to other presidential candidates or opposed 
to Carranza’s plans or policies. 

Alvarado stated very frankly that the Independent Political Party 
in Mexico, of which Gen. A. Obregon, former Mexican minister of 
war and marine, is the presidential candidate, knows positively that 
Carranza proposes to succeed himself as President or dictator, and 
that they had documentary evidence to this effect; and that if on 
the advice of his advisers Carranza weakened at the last moment, 
that he would then manipulate the elections to put in his presidential 
puppet Bonillas. Alvarado added: 


If Carranza does this, and it is absolutely certain that he will, then it is 
equally certain that within two or three weeks after the July etections the 
Independent Political Party will launch their revolutionary movement. It may 
even happen at an earlier date, due to the fact that Curranza has already en- 
deavored to crush Obregon’'s strength in Sonora. 


On Friday, March 19, at 6 p. m., Gene Fowler and myself again 
called at Alvarado’s apartments in the Alexandria Hotel. At this 
time Gen. Alvarado gave me written information regarding Mexican 
matters and likewise at this time continued his previous conversation, 
and said: 
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This revolution will extend instantly from the Atlantic to the Pacific and will 
flash along the entire border, resulting in a multitude of armed uprisings occur- 
ring at every border State and in hundreds of Mexican towns and villages. 

Before three months from the start of the revolution, Carranza or his 
“dummy ” president and all those allied with him in the illegal elections and 
participating with him, will be thrown out of power, executed, or exiled. 

I asked Gen. Alvarado what strength could be placed on Obregon’s 
recent statement that if he were defeated at the next election he would 
not head the new revolution. Gen. Alvarado smiled knowingly, and 
said: 

This statement of Obregon means nothing. It is camouflaged. It was given 
out only by Gen. Obregon to demonstrate that he is a law-abiding citizen, and 
also to make additional friends in the United States. 

The Independent Party is greater than any man. After all it is not a ques- 
tion of who will head the revolution or whether Obregon is the leader or some- 
one else. The fact is: that the revolution will come as a result of Carranza's 
manipulation of the election. There are several leaders who may head it, if 
Obregon for any unforeseen reason does not assume the leadership. 


I asked him: 

Who, for instance? 

Gen. Alvarado replied: 

Gen. P. Ellas Calles, one of our best men, may head the revolution. 


I pulled out of Alvarado the following facts regarding the reason 
why Obregon may not be at the start the official directing head of the 
new revolutionary movement. Obregon’s political party believes that 
the United States may refuse to recognize him if he became President 
through a revolution; therefore, Gen. Calles has been designated as 
acting head of the revolutionary movement. Then, when the revolu- 
tion is successful, or while it is approaching a climax, Gen. Obregon 
will be called into the situation openly as the strong man who will 
“ bring peace and prosperity to Mexico.” 

I asked Gen. Alvarado if it was true that he was entertaining presi- 
dential aspirations. He said: 

Every man aims high, but I am not popular enough in Mexico ever to become 
president of that country. This is due to the fact that I do not possess the 
flexibility that is necessary for a presidential candidate to have. 

However, Gen. Alvarado declared that as a loval Mexican, when 
the revolution started, he proposed to do his duty in supporting any 
movement that would eliminate, as he put it, “ Carranza, the dictator, 
and his henchmen.” He added: 

Thousands of Mexicans from the interior and from all border States, during 
the last GO days, have crossed into the United States to escape what will be the 


worst revolution Mexico ever had, and likewise to keep from being forced at the 
point of guns into Carranza’s armies or into the revolutionary forces. 


Continuing, Alvarado said. 


This, better than anything else that I know of. shows that Mexico is not even 
safe for the Mexicans. 

In checking up Alvarado’s statement, it is evident that the flow of 
Mexican immigration into the United States is increasing rapidly. 
El Excelsior, a Mexican daily, stated in a recent issue, in reference 
to the large number of Mexicans leaving their country for America, 
that “whole towns are departing from Mexico into the United 
States.” | 
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Alvarado’s description of Luis Cabrera was as follows: 


Among Carranza’s principal Heutenants in manipulating the oncoming elec- 
tions is Luis Cabrera, noted for his extreme hatred of America and its citizens 
in Mexico. Cabrera is a native of La Sierra de Puebla, and is about 43 years 
of age. 


He is one of the shrewdest and most destructive men holding office 
under Carranza, and is secretary of the treasury. 

Cabrera is hated, feared, and despised by Mexicans in general, even 
more so than is Carranza. Gen. Alvarado then said: 

Cabrera should have been born In the fourth century, for he is a skeptic and 
does not believe in morality, and has no honor or integrity. He also feels an 
invincible attraction toward dcing evil. He has been able to maintain himself 
as Carranza’s lieutenant through his absolute submission and the fact that he 
satisties the evil instincts of Carranza. No substitute can be found anywhere 
for Cabrera. Furthermore, Cabrera has been responsible for creating in 
Mexico more anti-American sentiment than any other Mexican in Mexico. Of 
this he has likewise had full knowledge, and it has met with his complete up- 
proval as far as Mexican anti-American policies are concerned. 


Alvarado then, in his remarks regarding Manuel Aguirre Ber- 
langa, Carranza’s secretary of the interior, said, regarding this 
party, that he is the most servile agent that Carranza has for his 
proposed election frauds and other villanies. He is stupid, has no 
administrative qualifications, is not honest, and his only power con- 
sists in saying to Carranza: 

My chief, I admire your talents and energy, and you are my perfect ideal of 
what a real ruler of Mexico should be. 


Alvarado then described Ygnacio Bonillas, the Mexican Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, which was written by Alvarado himself 
and handed to me in the presence of Gene Fowler, as his confidential 
views about Bonillas, as follows: 

Ygnacio Bonillas was born in San Ygnacio, Sonera. He secured his early 
education in Tucson, Ariz., and his professional education in the Boston Insti- 
tute of Technology. He is a mining engineer and is a specialist in his line. 

He has no social conscience. He is little known in Mexico. His candidacy 
for the Presidency of Mexico is a scheme concocted by Carranza in order to 
keep himself (Carranza) in power. Even if Bonillas becomes President every- 
body knows that his candidacy is a farce. Bonillas is neither honest or 
conscientious, and has sold himself body and soul to the wishes of Carranza. 


On March 17, 1920, Bonillas accepted at Nuevo Laredo, which is 
the Mexican township opposite Laredo, Tex., the nomination for the 
presidency of Mexico by the Civilista Party, which was tendered him 
by Gens. Federico Montez and Manuel Amaya. 

Alvarado, continuing, said: 

I knew when I talked to Bonillas in Washington, as I told you about before, 
that he was not telling the truth, and that he already a long time ago had made 
arrangements with Carranza to do Carranza’s bidding in the next elections. I 
formerly had a great deal of confidence and respect for Bonillas: now I know 


him to be morally, politically, and in every other way—nothing. He is forever 
socially and politically dead in Mexico. 


In my testimony regarding Bonillas and his attempts to interfere 
with legislation pending before the Foreign Relations Committee 
affecting Mexico, I should have mentioned at that time that in one 
of my several conferences with Bonillas and while “ stringing ” him 
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I told him that he was one of the greatest ambassadors Mexico ever 
had to the United States. He smiled and replied: 


The best we ever had here, and whose example I have tried to follow, is 
Manuel Calero. 

This was the ambassador of Madero. On February 3, 1913, Calero, 
who had just returned to Mexico from the United States, made what 
is said to have been the “ most rags speech by a man of his promi- 
nence before the Mexican Senate.” He said: 


I lied to the American Government for 10 months. 


Among other Mexican Government officials that Alvarado de- 
scribed was Gen. Manuel M. Dieguez. Alvarado’s description of him 
was as follows: He said that this was Carranza’s present chief of 
operations in the north; that he never had amounted to anything be- 
fore the revolution and was always known as an active agitator. 
President Diaz sent him to San Juan de Ulloa in 1906 for the strike 
at Cananea. He has stolen many thousands of dollars and is ex- 
tremely rich, due to the revolution. He is decidedly overbearing to 
the poor, and is a brutal soldier, utterly without social conscience of 
any kind. without education or morality. He is a perfect type of a 
genuine “ bad article.” 

Alvarado’s statement regarding Pastor Rouaix, Carranza’s secre- 
tary of public instruction, 1s as follows: That he is without energy 
and has no administrative ability. He is continually drunk and is 
notorious as a “money grabber.” Carranza is fond of him because 
he has no opinion, nor does he talk, think, or feel. Whatever Car- 
ranza’s ideas are, so are those of Pastor Rouaix. 

Ilis remarks regarding Candido Aguilar, Carranza’s son-in-law 
and Mexican minister of foreign affairs, included the statement that 
Aguilar was an absolute nonentity, notoriously anti-American, and 
has never had any time to attend to any matters except with both 
hands to grab all property or money, dishonestly or othewise, that 
he could lay his hands on. Furthermore, that it was generally under- 
stood among those who know Aguilar, that he is “ off in the head”— 
crazy—and that during 1918 for a time everyone knew that he was 
insane. Aguilar’s ability is nothing. He is a perfect tool and hench- 
man for Carranza. 

Alvarado then said, regarding Manuel Rodriguez Gutierrez, secre- 
tary of communications, that he was a man utterly stupid and with- 
out education or any ability; that he is an extremist and immoral, and 
his past great quality is that he has no opinion, feeling, or ability to 
think, except to say to Carranza, “ Here I am; I do your bidding.” 

Alvarado’s description, as written by him in his own language, of 
Pablo Gonzales is as follows: | 

That Gonzales was born in the State of Nuevo Leon and was a small business 
man before the revolution. During the revolution he has lost almost all of his 
battles through absolute military inability. A great many of his soldiers have 
been killed due to Jack of military management. Due to his continual military 
defeats, he is popularly known in Mexico by the name of “ Pablo Carreras.” or 
the “hero of defeats.” 

Gonzales has no talent or administrative ability. Uprighfness and morality 
are missing qualities in him. His greatest achievement was the murder of 
Zapata (the celebrated Mexican bandit). 


This never would have been successful except by the deliberate assassina- 
tion of his own men. Through one of Gonzales’s officers, Col, Guajardo, Gon- 
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gales arranged that this colonel apparently would desert from the ranks of 
the Carrancistas, with some of his own men, to the forces of Zapata. This 
was done. 

Zapata, in order to prove the fidelity of Col. Guajardo, the next day ordered 
the Intter to attack a Carrancista garrison, which Guajardo did. In the 
meanwhile Guajardo had sent word to the garrison that he was to “ pull 
off” a sham attack on them and that they were not to fire into his troops. 

Guajardo then attacked the garrison, which, obeying Guajardo’s orders, did 
not fire into the latter’s force. Much to their surprise, Guajardo’s soldiers 
fired directly into the garrison, killing and wounding a large number of them, 
and then took 74 prisoners and surrendered them to Zapata, who in turn 
ordered them to be shot immediately. ` 

Guajardo lined up his force and deliberately, to carry through his plan, 
ordered his troops to immediately execute sentence on the 74 prisoners who 
were the comrades of the troops who fired the death-dealing volley. This 
gained the contidence of Zapata, who later came to pay Guajardo a visit at 
his headquarters. The visit resulted in Zapata being shot down from behind. 

As soon as Zapata was dead, Gen. Pablo Gonzales claimed for himself the 
glory of this deed. Carranza immediately presented Gonzales with a present 
of 50,000 pesog and advanced Guajardo to the rank of brigadier general. All 
of Guajardo’s subcommanders were promoted. 

Gonzales, in the State of Morales, manipulated affairs whereby many thou- 
sands of acres of the finest ranch and farming lands in that State are now 
controlled by him. Gonzales is an extremely wealthy man, although before 
the revolution he had nothing, and the que-tion is asked: “How did he se- 
cure same?” Everyone knows how, for it is through his manipulations in the 
army that he has stolen his wealth. 

Through shrewd publicity and propaganda efforts of Pablo Gonzales’s Ameri- 
can agents in the United States many prominent officials at Washington and 
elsewhere have been led to believe that Gonzales, as a Mexican presidential 
possibility, is the best of the “crop” of aspirants as far as the interests of the 
United States are concerned. 


During the World War Carranza, with his well-known ability to 
play both ends against the middle, instructed Gonzales to “ come 
out strong” as a proally. This was done by Gonzales. Those who 
know Mexico fully understand that Gonzales could not have ex- 

ressed his proally sentiments except by a prearranged plan with 
Canarian and with the latter’s full knowledge, consent, and thorough 
approval. . 

tonzales who headed Carranza’s southward movement during 
Carranza’s revolution, stopped for a time at Pachuca. While there 
he issued manifestos breathing love and patriotism for his people 
and pledged their protection. Meanwhile his soldiers looted the na- 
tive shops and his oflicers outraged the girls and women there. A 
similar condition existed wherever Gronzales’s troops were billeted. 

(ionzales’s military record, according to Alvarado, in Mexico has 
been a bloody one from the standpoint of the hundreds and hundreds 
of outrages perpetrated on the people of Mexico, and his officers and 
soldiers have raped, outraged, and committed similar crimes on thou- 
sands of Mexican girls and women. | 

As far as Gonzales’s “love” and “belief” in the United States 
is concerned, same is entirely disproven by the speech of Gen. Gon- 
zales in 1916, in which he said: 

I do not approve Wilson's policy for a reason which is fundamental with me, 
as I believe it is with every honest man. Wilson’s policy (the Mexican policy) 
is not frank. It is not clean. 1 do not reconcile the Pershing expedition with 


the bombastic and oft-repeated statements of President Wilson of his respect 


and sympathy for Mexico. 
I wish that President Wilson would give proof of his friendship with deeds, 
or that he would be our open enemy and declare war on us, which is preferable 
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to his policy of double-dealing, overwhelming us on the one hand with honeyed 
words and protestations of sympathy, and on the other hand protecting our 
enemies and obstructing the consolidation of our Government. 

In Mexico City, Pablo Gonzales has made a speciality of cultivat- 
ing the friendship of Americans.’ During the early part of 1919, 
Gonzales, through various Americans at Mexico City, began to ar- 
range his publicity plans as far as the United States was concerned. 
At that time I was approached by a prominent American lawyer hav- 


ing offices in Mexico City, who on July 23, 1919, in part wrote me as 
follows: 


I suggest that you write a letter to Mr. Claude Dunning, American Club, 
Mexico City, specifying in a detailed way just what services you would be 
able to render in the way of popularizing Gen. Pablo Gonzales in America. You 
should state the papers that you can use, and also emphasize the fact that you 
could probably be able to do something big for him with the strong Republicans. 
You should also, in my judgemnt, put your offer on a strictly business basis. 
I do not know whether it would be wise for you to suggest what compensation 
you would desire, in the first letter. Mr. Dunning is a warm and intimate 
friend of mine. He will place your letter with Gen. Gonzales’s manager, whom 


he knows very intimately. 

On the date of June 25, 1919, I also received another letter from 
this party in Mexico City, which, in part, is as follows: 

Gen. Pablo Gonzales is a man of good financial standing and is able to pay 
any reasonable price for the right kind of work. My suggestion is that you 
should put up to him just what he can expect for so many thousands of dol- 
lars per month, and how much he can expect for twice that amount. I have no 
ideas as to the prices charged for this kind of work, but he is willing to pay 
if he ean get the right kind of publicity. 

Alvarado’s written description of Obregon stated as follows: 
That he was born in Siquisiva, Sonora. Before the Madero revolu- 
tion he was a small farmer in that State. Ie began his political 
career as municipal president of [luatabampo, Sonora, where he or- 
ganized a battalion of fellow citizens in order to fight Orozosco in 
1912. He carried out this campaign successfully and that of 1913 
against Huerta. He was the active head of Carranza’s campaign 
of 1915 against Villa. This resulted in complete victory for the 
Carrancistas. Obregon’s enemies admit that he is a military leader 
of merit, but it is said that he has won his victories by utter disre- 
gard of death in battle of many thousands of his command. 

After Obregon’s campaign against Villa, Carranza appointed him 
minister of war and marine. Obregon is a man of limited education 
and even his friends state that he has but very little administrative 
ability. 

There has been so much testimony given before the Fall com- 
mittee that any remarks of mine regarding Obregon are hardly nec- 
essary. However, it is well to remember that Obregon was an active 
participant in all of Carranza’s plots against the United States, and 
that he cooperated in same with great enthusiasm. 

In my testimony regarding Carranza’s Central American plots 
there has been shown quite a large number of original letters passing 
from various parties to and from Obregon. This Central American 
plot of Carranza’s. in connection with Von Eckhardt, the German 
ambassador to Mexico, was to secure control of all Central America 
and to work in those countries at all times against the interests of 
the United States. 
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Wherever Obregon’s troops campaigned under his personal com- 
mand people of Mexico were robbed by them, elvurehes were ran- 
sacked, thousands of women and girls were outr ‘aged by the officers 
and men of his command, and when Obregon led into Mexico City his 
Yaqui soldiers the metropolis was given over to complete looting Ly 
the Taian. and thousands of women and girls were outraged there. 

Obregon, as commander of all Mexican forces, and later in his 
cabinet capacity, participated actively in all of Carranza’s anti- 
American intrigues. Obregon ranked as one of the most extreme 
pro-German sympathizers in Mexico during P eriod. Likewise, 
he was one of the most celebrated “ haters” f the United States. 
He was the close friend and associate of Von Bekharde and was be- 
loved if the German colony in Mexico City. 

When Obregon entered Mexico City, flying the black flag of 
racy, he made a contract with the I. W. W. During the World 
Var, at a time when it seemed that Germany was succeeding, he 
wrote a book favoring the Prussian cause. In that work he ap- 
proved the attitude and poheies of Carranza to form a union among 
the Latin American nations to oppose the United States economic: ally 
and ease 

About a year and a half ago Obregon began his publicity and 
propaganda. ns in the United States, engineered by American 
publicity men. He realized he would have to ¢ ‘flop and become 
pro-American. He did this with much gusto and extensive adver- 
tising. His new protestations of love for the United States can be 
classed as “ bunco talk.” 

Gen. Obregon’s campaign manager in Mexico is Gen. Benjamin 
Hill, who during the early part of 1919 began seeking a publicity 
director in the United States. Dr. M. L. Espinosa. Avenue Morales 
91, Mexico City, is assistant campaign manager for Gen. Obregon. 
At that time Obregon’s presidential campaign ‘plans, as far as propa- 
ganda was concer ned. consisted of appointing a publicity representa- 
tive in Cuba, Porto Rico, British Honduras, “each of the five Central 
American countries, Panama, each of the South American countries, 
and in England, France, Germany, Spain, and the United States. 

During the early part of 1919 I received several letters from a 
friend of mine in Mexico City who stated that he had talked to Dr. 
Espinosa and Gen. Benjamin Hill, and that they were very anxious 
to secure a publicity director in the United States who could produce 
results. In another part of my testimony I will in detail outline the 
activities of several parties in New York City, who, I understand, 
from reliable witnesses. had conducted active negotiations with rep- 
resentatives of Obregon to handle a publicity and propaganda fund 
to popularize him throughout the United States. 

One reason for Alvarado talking so frankly to me was due to the 
fact that he thought that from a newspaper standpoint I could be 
of a great deal of benefit to him and to Obregon and for their po- 
litical party, from a publicity standpoint, throughout the United 
States; and I was to pepe a written proposition in regard to 
handling publicity work for them which I was to present to Alva- 

rado, which, however, I never did. 

Alvarado, continuing his conversation with me, said that Obre- 
gon’s right-hand bower and the man who will really start the revo- 
Intionary movement for him is Gen. P. Elias Calles, who was born 
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in Guymas, Sonora. Before the Carranza revolution, Calles was a 
school-teacher, and later was a small business man, and, like Obre- 
gon, had little worldly goods. His political career began in 1911, 
when he became part of the Carranza movement against Huerta. 

It will be remembered that Carranza appointed Calles as mili- 
tary governor and commander of Sonora, and later, for a short 
while, had him as a member of his cabinet. Calles claims to have 
resigned due to not being able to stomach Carranza’s plans and 
policies. 

When Calles was governor of Sonora, he is said to have estab- 
lished a record in that State which still stands regarding his total 
indifference as to the lives and property of the unfortunate foreign- 
ers having investments in Sonora. 

Carranza’s biography, according to Gen Alvarado, corresponds to 
that of Satan. Alvarado said: 

Carranza, years ago, was a school teacher in his native State, Coahuila, 
at 40 pesos ($20) a month. He had no property. In those days Carranza 
decked himself out as a grandee and strutted about his little village for the 
benefit of the senoritas, who. it is said, didn’t admire his whiskers, and Car- 
ranza, even in those days, as far as the senoritas were concerned, amounted 
to nothing. 


Alvarado, continuing, said: 


His whiskers (Carranza's) were then like Carranza’s heart is now—coal 
black. 

“ven in those days, Alvarado declared, Carranza was known as 
an extremist, and his own relatives are said to have regarded him as 
“ missing in the head.” 

Alvarado, continuing, said that Carranza manipulated his election 
to the State legislature of Coahuila. Three months later his neigh- 
bors and friends were astonished to learn that Carranza had ac- 
cumulated sufficient funds to purchase a large ranch. 

Carranza’s rise in politics was gradual, said Alvarado, who added: 
“ And his rise in morality remained stationary.” 

Carranza finally worked his way into the governorship of Coa- 
huila. When Madero was president, Carranza, as well as other 
governors, received from the Federal treasury large monthly allow- 
ances for the payment of the State troops. He is charged with hav- 
ing only a limited number of troops in his State, and the balance of 
the pay roll for a much larger number went into his pockets and 
those of his officials. 

This resulted in a disagreement between Carranza and the group 
surrounding President Madero. Carranza’s monthly troop allow- 
ance was cut off, and friction between Carranza and Madero led to 
the formulation of plans by Carranza to revolt against Madero. Be- 
fore these plans could be put through, Madero was assassinated and 
Carranza’s advisers told him of the bad impression Madero’s murder 
had produced in the United States. 

Alvarado, continuing, said that Carranza realized his opportunity 
was at hand. He proclaimed loudly, especially where American ears 
were open, that his purpose of revolting against Huerta was to 
revenge the “ shameful murder ” of his “ beloved chief,” Madero. 

Alvarado, continuing, said that all of Carranza’s promises as first 
chief and as President have never been carried out. His favorite and 
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only weapons are corruption and intrigues. He has ey no 
conception of morality, and his only faith lies in the strength of 
money and the strength of his arms. He—A]varado—continued : 


Carranza is a dangerous lunatic, caused by his lust for power, irrespective of 
consequences to the land which gave him birth. The irresponsible class of 
Mexicans Carranza needs and has for his infamous work. He and they care 
nothing for reforms or organization of the government. Their only desire is 
crime, wine, women, money, and immunity from Carranza for their vices, which 
he invariably extends to them. 

In order to serve Carranza as he wants to be served, a man must have lost 
all of his morality and dignity, and must have acquired a character of a blind 
instrument. 

The administration of Carranza never has been and never will be a pro- 
gressive one. His government has been nothing but a conspiracy to Keep Car- 
ranza with his circle of scoundrels in power. Carranza was placed in power 
by those who believed there was a great opportunity in Mexico for reforms by 
the people, and which would be a benefit to all. He has betrayed in every way 
the people who brought him to power. This line of conduct on his part is trea- 
son of the blackest kind to his country, party, and friends. 

The circumstances of Carranza’s betrayal to his country and friends are 
blacker and more treacherous than that of Benedict Arnold. In Carranza’s 
criminal efforts against all of his pledges, guaranties, promises, and even the 
laws which he himself made to remain in power, he has empleyed all of the 
resources of the country-—money as well as railroads, post offices, cable offices, 
the army, police, and navy, and in every other Federal, State, or municipal de- 
partinent of Mexico, 

It was not worth while, as all Mexicans now know, to have made a revolu- 
tion in order that traitors like Carranza and his henchmen should now be the 
dictators of Mexico. 


In another interview with Alvarado after he had made his various 
statements regarding Carranza, I persuaded him to write a descrip- 
tion of Carranza and his activities and of conditions in Mexico, and 
_ the following was written by Alvarado, and the translation of same 
is from the copy made by Alvarado: 


Carranza has never been a revolutionary or reformer. Neither in his con- 
versation nor in his public documents or private documents has he ever spoken 
abont reform, nor in anything that was not the reestablishment of constitutional 
order. 

When he abandoned Mexico in 1914, he considered himself lost and, as the 
final recourse, he began to attack the Americans who were in Vera Cruz, and 
for that purpose he placed an ultimatum before them to leave that port, order- 
ing Gen. Candido Aguilar that if on such and such a date they had not 
embarked, he would attack them. Fortunately, the Americans retired and 
so there was avoided the occurrence that this man should bring upon his — 
country a foreign war with the hope of consolidating a power that he hoped 
to lose, If his patriotic sentiments had been true, what was the use of his 
hoping to assume that energetic attitude until the rupture with Villa was com- 
plete? Why did he not demand the evacuation of domestic territory on the 
day he occupied the city of Mexico, or even before? He assumed a power of 
bitter patriotism as long as he saw himself lost, because he believed that Villa 
would follow him as far as Vera Cruz, and thought that by attacking the 
invaders he would become the palatine of national defense, and thus avoided 
{hat Villa should attack him. 

This proves nothing more than this man is an unscrupulous man and is 

apable of doing anything in order to retain his power. 

In Vera Cruz there were instances of fear and he was really constrained 
by the revolutionary elements there to issue two or three decrees of a reform- 
ist character, but he never thought of reforming them becnuse he has been 
the insurmountable obstacle to the carrying out of these decrees. 

We have the proof in the fact that the people have not received the least 
advantage, either in lands or in arrangements regarding their work, neither 
in education or hygiene or in any other sense. 

The only thing that Carranza has in mind is not to leave the power he has 
in hand, and for that purpose he has continued to intrigue without let-up. His 
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favorite and only weapons are corruption and intrigue; he has absolutely no 
conception of moral force nor does he believe that there are any honorable 
PA and his only faith lies in the strength of money and in the strength of 

s arms. 

Carranza is a dangerous lunatic whose insanity consists in not wishing to 
give up any power at all that should be consequential to the country. 

Let us see how he has proceeded latterly. In the first place he bas prac- 
ticed without let-up the maxim, “divide y reinaras” (divide, and you will 
rule.) In every State he has tried to maintain the discord between local parties 
or between the governor and the chief of the military. What he is most angered 
at is that there is a place in the country where everything is quiet and there 
are no difficulties. If, under any circumstances, in any State there is peace 
and progress, he does not rest until he creates difficulties that make his inter- 
vention necessary. There are Sonora, Tamaulipas, Nayarit, Michoacan, Coa- 
huila, Yucatan, Tabasco, Mexico, San Luis Potosi, and there are all the rest 
of the States. He has tried with the force that his legality gives him, and 
using the army and the money of the nation to render null and void every 
element of real value and substitute elements of the most servile and uncon- 
ditional character, types of men whose only aim is to have money with full 
hands and to have impunity for their misdeeds. 

Classes of elements that Carranza needs for his infamous work, nor does 
he care about reforms or organizations or morality or anything elge except 
crime and intemperance, his business, and his abuses. 

Really the mercenaries are capable of doing anything and having wine, 
women, money, and impunity. and they do not care about anything else, and 
all they look for is the satisfaction of their vices. 

Thus, slowly but continuously, Carranza has eliminated everything that is 
about to feel, think, have an opinion, or any act that might reveal bis per- 
sonality so that to-day he is unconditionally the only one left in military and 


civil life. 


In order to serve Carranza at these latter times, a man must have 
lost the last vestige of morality and dignity and he must have ac- 
quired a character of a blind instrument without any other qualifi- 
cation than that of passive obedience or the servility that goes as far 


as ignominy. 


This is his work of corruption and this is what he required most. He has put 
his fingers into all the elections, imposing upon the people by force and euch 
time more imprudently against the governors and against the manifest wish of 
the people until he now counts with a great majority of unconditonal bands of 
villians in the States and when in spite of his intrigues such as Zacatecas, 
Michoacan, Tabasco, Sonora, and Yucatan, he has not sueceeded in imposing on 
the governor whatever he desired to have him do, but does not tire out in 
creating continuous difficulties. 

In Tabasco he did everything he could in order to oppress the governor, and 
when he did not succeed because of the energetic opposition of the people, he 
put down the people with the army and delivered the governor to the friends 
of his protection and if he had to unmake this infamy, it was because of the 
great noise made by the independent press. There was no other remedy than 
to undo the affair, but the federal chief was not punished or was there even 
any intention of judicial investigation, 

Having been defeated in these territories, he left not a single moment free 
from intrigue against that governor, 

The ease of Yucatan is also typieal of his manner of working. In the rich 
and prosperous State and with a government that did not depend upon him, 
but could not make him agree with them, and there was absolutely no spring 
in the government, in economic life. and in military force that he did not 
destroy the foree of that State, but succeeded only in humiliating it and bring- 
ing it to misery and disorder. Latterly. in order to bring his work to a crown- 
ing, he imposed a legislature by force of arms and with the greatest haugchti- 
ness and with the greatest disregard of the laws of the State, but sent military 
chiefs with orders to terrorize the people. Faith wishes that the consequences 
of conduct, criminal and treasonable, should not come to a bead. 
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The administration of Carranza has never been a progressive one because the 
country has found in it an obstacle on the most insurmountable kind for 
progress and development, because such a government is not a careful admin- 
istration of the needs of the country, but a conspirarcy in order to perpetuate 
Carranza with his circle of seoundrels. 

Now for the bloody farce that is being prepared and that its authors con- 
sider make appear an election, but begun by eliminating all the individuals 
that had sympathies tor any eandidate under the pretext that he desired the 
adiministraticn to be impartial and he did the same in the arny; that is the 
grentest hypocrisy. because the entire world Knows that it is enough for any 
functionary or military officer to show his absohute uncondifionality to the de- 
sires of Carranza in order to enter into the circle of those favored ones who are 
protected. He has begun an intense action in order to attract the elements 
that have risen in arms against the Government oftcring to acknowledge to 
them the ranks they have in his power and admitting them to the army: if 
he succeeded in having all rebels accept this proposition, we would see the 
phenomenon of the elements proceeding from the enemy forces of the present 
Government become a majority in the composition of the hybrid army union 
of two vry definite groups; the old elements of the revolutionary army and 
the new elements coming from the rebel camps; that is, a dog and a cat mixed 
together in a single sack. There already existed a situation similar to this at 
the time of the triumph of the Mr. Madero, and there remain on foot elements 
of the old army and also those of the revolutionary forces, and as the entire 
world knows, there was absolutely no end to shocks and frictions, only they 
culminated in the destruction of Mr. Madero, and the conflagration of a tre- 
mendous war until one of the two elements destroved the other. 

Carranza, not being a revolutionary or a reformist, has betrayed the party 
that brought him to power because this has been the most serious obstacle to the 
aspirations of the country and the progressive elements coming into power, but 
ultimately he has shaken them off entirely, having made himself the palatin of 
the conservative and non-progressive elements by saying to them: I am your 
man, and you need look for no other. Here I am. 

This line of conduct, which ts nothing else than treason of the blackest kind 
to his party and to his friénds, has satistied his reactionary aspirations, and 
after supported himself on the elements hostile to his party—that is, the armed 
and simple social forces, 

These circumstances of betrayal have never brought results and history is 
full of troubles of those who attempted to carry them out. A politician is 
stronger in preportion as he represents the aspirations of the chief group and 
when he passes to the other side or simply gives up to represent the interests 
and ideas of his party, he loses all force. The list of the Dumouriez and of 
Comontorts is endless, in order not to mention the Opas, the Condes, Julianes, 
and the Arnolds resulting in there never having been any Jack of a Don Pelayo, 
a Hoche, a Washington, or a Jnurez who should take into his hand the stand- 
ard that these disgraced people have let fall from their hands. 

In this criminal farce are employed all the resources of the country, money as 
well as railways, post offices. cable offices, the army, the police, the public serv- 
ice, and the decision of all the matters in the Federal Government, and in those 
of the States. 

The work of corruption is so considerable that one can scarcely imagine this. 
Nothing escapes this infamy, this criminal and traitorous conduct, the money 
of the nation, the employees, salaries, concessions, privileges, and favors of 
every-kind for the accomplices, persecution and misery for those that refuse to 
give their aid to the intrigue of so great a criminal. 

IIe has now come as far as the creation of numerous secret police forces and 
of an extensive system of espionage between the army and among the civil 
employees and railways, in theaters, street cars, restaurants, barber shops in 
general, and in every place of assembly. 

This espionage distributes corruption and terrorizes everybody, intensifying 
the intrigues, traps, aspirations, and accusations in an insurmountable degree, 
because it is known that the spy does not limit himself to saying the truth and 
to serve the interests of anyone who pays him, but on the other hand, he is con- 
stantly inventing conspiracies, plots, and plans, and, as is natural, uses the said 
power of making the evil in his own benefit and in order to satisfy his passions 
and those of his friends. It was not worth while to have made a revolution in 
order that the traitors should arise with discoveries so moldy as the official 
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candidates of a little Napoleon and the secret police and the espionage of the 
third section of the minister of the interior of Russia that as we, too, know was 
a blind force that went as far as the marrow of the Russians because there was 
no one free from it and was the agent of terror, persecutions, deportations to 
Siberia, of dungeons, of fortresses, and of death. 

I again mentioned the fact to Alvarado that many parties said he 
himself had Mexican presidential aspirations. His answer was that 
he had many enemies in Mexico, and for a time hoped to be able to 
become an actual presidential candidate, but that now he had given 
up such intentions. 

My report under the name of Cresse, dated New Orleans, La.. 
June 20, 1919, at that time advised the Department of Justice and 
the State Department that Alvarado was actively planning to be- 
come Mexican presidential candidate. Through a confidential. 
friend of mine in Mexico City, I at that time learned from this 
American that Alvarado was most anxious to form a connection 
in the United States which would be able to extend publicity and 
propaganda among prominent officials at Washington to create senti- 
ment regarding Alvarado as a future Mexican president. The re- 
port above mentioned sent forward to the Department of Justice, 
is as follows: 

Confidential report re Gen. Salvador Alvarado, Mexican presidential candi- 
date, and his efforts in Mexico and throughout the United States to secure 
publicity for his campaign: 

Gen. Alvarado several months ago organized a company who are the 
publishers of Kl Tleraldo De Mexico. This daily paper is in reality owned 
by Gen. Alvarado, and has an abundance of financial backing, and its announced 
purpose is to become the principal paper in the Mexican Republic. In each 
of its daily issues one page is published in English. The paper is under the 
direction and management of Modesto G. Rolland, who is also said to be Al- 
varado’s campaign manager. It is published in Mexico City at Apartado 5272, 

The real purpose of Alvarado having started the El Heraldo De 
Mexico is through its columns to spread propaganda regarding Al- 
varado as a Mexican presidential candidate. This paper I under- 
stand is now making, or will at an early date, proposition to prac- 
tically every daily paper and prominent weekly and monthly maga- 
zine throughout the United States, to be put on their exchange list. 
Alvarado hoping in this way to secure hundreds of columns of news 
items and editorials each month regarding himself. If he can suc- 
ceed in carrying out his idea along these lines his supporters be- 
lieve that the news items and editorials published in various papers 
and magazines throughout the United States will tend to popularize 
him with the people of the United States. Alvarado also proposes 
to appoint a publicity director in the United States, and have been 
asked to take this matter up with Modesto G. Rolland. 

Gen. Alvarado is best known throughout Mexico as the ex-governor 
of Yucatan. Realizing that the next president of Mexico would 
have to be a military man, therefore with that idea in view, he re- 
signed the governorship of Yucatan during the early part of 1918, 
and went to Mexico City, where, it is said, he took an oath before 
President Carranza that he would go into the field as general com- 
manding a large number of Mexican troops and would capture or 
kill Gen. Felix Diaz and likewise completely break up the Felicista 
and Gen. Manuel Pelaez revolutionary movements in the southern 
part of Mexico or die in the attempt to do so. 
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During the latter part of March, 1918, Alvarado at the head of a large 
body of Mexican troops had a fight extending over a period of several days 
with the Felicista or Pelaez forces at or near Minatilan, which is near the 
Tabasco border. This fight resulted in Gen. Alvarado’s forces being badly 
defeated and cut up by the revolutionary forces, and at that time the revolu- 
tionary forces likewise captured from Gen. Alvarado’s troops a large quantity 
of arms and ammunition, commissary supplies, and cash. Many of Alvarado’s 
men deserted and joined the revolutionary forces. Gen. Alvarado then re- 
turned to Mexico City and outfitted another expedition and again took the field, 
but to date has never had another decisive fight with the Felicistas or Pelaez 
forces. 

Copy of this report furnished to Washington, New Orleans, San Antonto— 
State Department. 


Alvarado then prepared me a typewritten statement regarding 
himself, which is as follows: 

Gen. Salvador Alvarado, was born in Sinaloa, He was reared in Sonora. 
He has had a fair amount of instruction, has some administrative capacity 
and organizing ability. 

He is strong in his intentons, energetic, tenacious, and tireless in his work. 
He has dedicated all his time to studying the problems of his country and is 
a Mexican in belief, who knows the United States most. 

Considering the large sums of money that he managed in Yucatan, there 
was a time when Gen. Alvarado thought he could make himself rich, but 
those who know him more closely know that he lives in misery. His worst 
oe accuse him of everything, but no one has ever dared say he is not 

onest. 

Before the revolution he was a business man and a contractor of railway 
construction. He made the campaign against Diaz, Orozco, Huerta, Villa. and 
has never been defeated. 

Alvarado likewise told me that he had served in the Carranzista 
army against Felix Diaz, Orozco, Huerta, Villa, and in other minor 
engagements. He proudly claimed never to have been defeated, 
although the Felicista revolutionists make the counterclaim that 
in a battle between them and Alvarado’s forces the latter was de- 
feated and barely escaped with his wearing apparel. 

It is very noticeable that Alvarado in the biography written by 
himself, but intended to be circulated as an anonymous and imper- 
sonal laudatory work, said that he had handled large sums of money 
in Yucatan, and there was a time when he thought he could make 
himself rich, but those who know him closely know that he lives in 
misery. His worst enemies accuse him of everything, but no one 
ever has dared to say that he is not honest. 

Alv: arado’ s “misery ” consists in maintaining a luxuriant suite of 
rooms in a fashionable hotel (The Hotel Alexandria at One hun- 
dred and third Street), dining often and well, and enjoying himself 
generally at a variety of entertainments, sporting stylish clothes, 
silk shirts, and visiting the barber shop for the maximum amount 
of tonsorial attention. 

Those interested in Alvarado and many of his enemies say that 
prior to the revolution he had but very little visible wealth, and 
they now ask where did the money come from to support Alvarado’s 
misery, also for the ownership at his daily newspaper, El Heraldo, 
with its modern equipment, and for other properties he is alleged 
to own. 

When Madero started his revolution against Porfirio Diaz in 1910, 
ehich was successful, Yucatan, who had not participated in this 
revolution, recognized the Madero administration. After Madero’s 
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fall they then accepted Huerta’s government. In 1914 Carranza sent 
as his first governor to Yucatan, Gen. Eleuterio Avila. The people 
of Yucatan peacefully accepted Avila as their governor, but shortl 
after his arrival he imposed forced loans on the planters and busi- 
ness men of Yucatan for several millions of pesos, which was 
promptly paid and part of which went into the Carranzista treasury. 
As the prospects for loot of all kinds in Yucatan were good, and 
others close to Carranza forced the recall of Avila to Mexico City, 
Gen. Toribio de los Santos, in Avila’s place, was appointed acting 
governor by Carranza. His despotic rule aroused the hostility of the 
people of Yucatan, and he then made wholesale arrests of its leading 
citizens and forced further large loans from the people. Within six 
weeks after having been inaugurated his iron rule resulted in an 
uprising of the people in the interior. Santos sent Col. Abel Ortiz 
Argumendo to suppress this movement. Argumendo, when he ar- 
rived at the point of the uprising, immediately deserted with his 
force and joined the rebels. With an ever-increasing force of revo- 
lutionists he marched on Merida and took possession of same. De los 
Santos, to save his life, fled to the State of Campeche. 

The people of Yucatan assured Carranza at this time that the up- 
rising was not against Carranza and that they were loyal to his Gov- 
ernment and were perfectly willing to pay their taxes and duties as 
heretofore. They merely asked to have the privilege of naming their 
own governor. Carranza’s answer was to send Gen. Salvador Al- 
varado with about 8,000 troops to Yucatan to force possession of the 
government from Argumendo. 

Alvarado and his army landed in the State of Campeche, and from 
there marched into Yucatan. Alvarado sent announcements ahead 
saying that through blood and fire he would arrive in Merida. This 
resulted in a state of terror in Merida and other parts of Yucatan. 
Many hundreds of the Yucatecos fled that State. Alvarado imme- 
diately seized all of the railroads and operated them from that time 
on as Government property. He likewise took possession of the 
Comision Regladora del Mercado de Henequen (Ruling Commission 
of the Henequen Market). 

This organization in the old days of peace in Yucatan was owned 
and controlled by the growers of henequen, and its functions were 
to regulate the operation of supply and demand of henequen; and 
when the supply exceeded the demand the Reeladora would purchase 
same and hold it until the demand caught up with the supply. Up 
to 1910 or 1911 the price of the henequen fiber averaged 23 cents to 
about 6 cents per pound, f. o. b. New York. 

Alvarado immediately issued a decree that the planters could only 
sell their henequen to the Regladora. Ile likewise ordered his rail- 
road director to refuse transportation of any henequen consigned 
to anybody except the Regladora. This immediately paralyzed that 
industry and resulted in a tremendous quantity of henequen being 
accumulated. He fixed an arbitrary price, which was around 4 cents 
per pound. 

Alvarado then sent Dr. Victor A. Rendon and Julio Rendon to the 
United States, where they succeeded in perfecting financial arrange- 
ments with a group of bankers, who agreed to advance for a con- 
sideration in addition to interest, satisfactory loans on all henequen 
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stored in warehouses in the United States. Alvarado then shipped 
to the United States tremendous quantities of henequen, which was 
warehoused and upon which he secured loans. 

When Dr. Victor A. Rendon came to the United States I got in 
with him and my reports at that time to the Department of Justice 
gave them in advance full information as to the plans and activities 
of Rendon and his associates. My testimony before the committee, 
if desired, will in detail bring out many of Rendon’s activities at 
that time. 

At the start of this proposition henequen was quoted at from 7 
to 8 cents per pound. In 1919, due to Alvarado’s methods, so it is 
said, the price of henequen in ‘the United States had advanced to 
19} cents per pound. This resulted in the American farmers paying 
for their binder twine, which is used in wheat fields, the following 
amounts which were in excess of amounts paid by them for the same 
quality of twine in previous years: 


Exeess in W916 2. 2.. maa feted A a Rae coc a aeaa a a eta XT. 125, 000 
Excess in W172 -2-2-2-2 be ei L LLL. L.L. RP BTA 
Excess in 1918 ~~ ~~~ EI peat ie eldest tae eked oes eta od i ‘OM. (KW) 
Pxeess in 191922222 oaao ist ee aaan 2 .. ROL OA EO 


Making a total of $112,500, 000 that “ian ean anes were forced 
to pay for their binder twine in excess of the amounts they would 
naturally have been called upon to pay had it not been for the exis- 
tence of Alvarado’s management and monopoly of the Regladora. 

The henequen planters ‘of Yucatan derived but very little benefit 
from the large excess profits mentioned. Alvarado and his asso- 
clates organized many subsidiary companies, likewise are charged 
with having spent enormous sums of money for advertising and 
propaganda, work in the United States. much of which was of a per- 
sonal character. Alvarado also organized a company called ‘The 
Compania de Fomento del Sureste, of which Alvarado was president, 
and which he absolutely controlled. The announced object of this 
company was to import everything required by the natives of Yuca- 
tan, and which was to exclude from all participation and commerce 
of private firms and individuals. The Regladora; acting under Al- 

‘rarado’s orders, spent $7,000,000 in the purchase of several small 
steamers. In many other ways the funds of the Regladora drained 
from the pockets of the farmers and the users of bread in the United 
States, and were according to the planters of Yucatan, dissipated 
in various visionary schemes. 

The henequen planters meanwhile were getting poorer, although 
they realize d that henequen was being sold in the United States at 
fabulous prices. They became restless and threatened trouble for 
the Alvarado government. Alvarados iron rule resulted in the 
organization in Yucatan of the Ligas de Resistencia (League of Re- 
sistance), which conducted a reign of terror throughout Yucatan. 
Those who opposed the plans of the Government were persecuted 
in many ways. On one occasion two men, who had met the displeas- 
ure of the Government, were hanged to an oak tree on the principal 
boulevard of Merida, and their bodies were allowed to sw ing from 
the tree from sunrise to sunset. Thereafter, those who showed re- 
sentment or threatened trouble were told to remember the oak tree. 

When Carranza wrecked all of the banking institutions in Mexico 
those in Yucatan went with the others. The Regladora then issued 
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its own currency, all of which in the end resulted to its holders in 
large losses. 

Baill the middle of 1919 the Regladora, having ruined nearly 
all of the planters in Yucatan, and when it had reached the point 
where it was practically bankrupt, was turned back to the planters. 

The production of henequen i in 1900 was 500,000 bales; in 1914 the 
production, prior to Alvarado’s régime, was 1,026,000 bales. In 1918 
the production. had declined to 805,000 bales, and in 1919 to less than 
700,000 biles. In other words, during Alvarado’s régime the pro- 
duction of henequen declined over 30 per cent. If production had 
been handled right by the Regladora under Alvarado it is said that 
it annually would have been in excess of 1,500,000 bales. Fully 70 
per cent of the binder twine which the farmers of the United States 
use 1s made from Yucatan sisal or henequen. 

Alvarado’s bloody rule in Yucatan is too well kiaw and I pre- 
sume more than sufticient testimony has been introduced before ne 
committee regarding conditions in Nees under his administration 
than to make necessary any additional remarks by me about Yucatan 
under Alvarado’s government. It is, however, a known fact and 
many of my reports bear this out, that Alvarado’s pro-German ac- 
tivities in Yucatan were during the European war in many ways 
detrimental to the interests of the United States. 

Dictatorship was no child’s play with Alvarado. He was a real 
one for giving orders and combining himself with the three govern- 
mental functions, the legislature, the ee and the executive. 
In Merida the foreigners and Yucatecos used Alvarado’s narne with 
bated breath for his ‘capital was filled with spies and soldiers. 

Accompanied by Gene Fowler on Saturday, March 20, again 

called at the Alexandria Hotel to see Alvarado, who was not. in. 
Therefore on Sunday, March 21, Fowler and myself again went to 
Alvarado’s hotel and met Alvarado as he was coming out of the 
dining room at 2.30, accompanied by his wife and another party, to 
whom we were not introduced. With Alvarado and his party we 
went to his rooms where he handed me a written memorandum con- 
ee information regarding many of the facts mentioned herein- 
efore 

(Whereupon at 4.45 p. m. the committee adjourned to meet again 

on Tuesday, May 18, 1920, at 11 o’clock a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 18, 1920. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForreIGn RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee met at 11 a. m. pursuant to adjournment, in room 
128, Senate Office Building, Senator Frank B. Brandegee presid- 
ing temporarily, in the absence of the chairman. 
Senator BranpecreE. Senator Fall is engaged in other matters for 
a few minutes. but has asked me to go ahead with the hearing for 
the purpose of saving time. So you may proceed, Mr. Jones. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. CHARLES E. JONES—Resumed. 


Mr. Jones. About the 1st of October, 1919, in Washington, at the 
Washington Hotel, I discussed with several parties my purpose of 
endeavoring to dig out from Mexican Ambassador Bonilas and 
other Mexican Government oflicials the exact plans that they had at 
that time in regard to carrying through their propaganda and other 
activities throughout the United States. The parties to whom I 
talked, I will give their names in private to Senator Brandegee and 
Senator Fall. 

Due to my former connection with the Mexican Government as 
confidential agent to the Mexican foreign office I, therefore, was 
on friendly terms with the majority of the Mexican officials through- 
out the United States. Ramon P. de Negri, at that time Mexican 
consul general in New York City, I had met once before, while he 
was serving as consul at San Francisco several years ago. The 
consul general at New Orleans, Pesguria, however, was particularly 
friendly with me. Therefore, on October 1, 1919, I telegraphed 
Pesguria to send De Negri a strong telegram regarding myself, like- 
wise another telegram to be presented by me to De Negri. I file 
with the committee a carbon copy of the telegram of October, 1919, 
stamped by the Western Union to Pesguria at New Orleans; and 
a telegram was sent to De Negri in New York by Pesguria, and 
also one to myself. 

On October 22, at 4 p. m., I presented the telegram sent me by 
Pesguria to De Negri in his office on the nineteenth floor of the Trib- 
une Building. 

I likewise showed him all of my various letters, etc., which proved 
my previous connection with the Mexican Government. De Negri 
said that he remembered me and knew of me and that I was just the 
man the Mexican Government needed and was looking for, due to the 
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fact that the enemies of Mexico had been and were now more active 
than ever before; and that with their assistance and following out 
their suggestions I could be of the greatest value to them. He at this 
time in a most insulting manner, referred to the National Association 
for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico, Senator Fall and his 
committee, Capt. Hanson, Secretary of State Lansing, Mr. Buckley, 
and many of the Mexican revolutionists. He said that through de- 
tective agencies and their own secret service men they had secured 
a great deal of information regarding what he termed was the dirty 
work of the parties mentioned. He then asked me if I knew all of the 
parties that he had referred to, and I, of course, told him that I did, 
and that I likewise thought his opinions regarding these parties were 
absolutely correct. 

My brother, N. T. Jones, and myself fully sympathized with his 
ideas and handed him a lot of hot air as to what we could do for the 
Mexican Government, etc. He, De Negri, became very enthusiastic 
regarding the results that could be produced, and said that he would 
immediately telephone Ambassador Bonillas. He then asked us to 
return to his office at the Mexican Consulate in New York at 4 
p. m., on October 23. 

On that date we again saw De Negri at his office, and he was far 
more frank in his conversation than he had been on the previous day. 
He said that if he and ourselves could manipulate matters so that 
all those whom he termed were the enemies of his government among 
the parties mentioned in our first conversation with him and like- 
. wise the revolutionary enemies, could be discredited, disgraced, put 
in jail or deported from the United States, that it would immediately 
settle the question of the ever-increasing agitation against Mexico. 
He said that his government was willing to spend a great deal of 
money to have this done. He then requested me to leave with him 
several of the letters which I had shown him from other Mexican 
Government officials, likewise from other parties, regarding myself. 
He then asked me to show him some of the various papers and docu- 
ments that I had regarding the activities of their Mexican revolu- 
tionary enemies, which I also showed to him. He asked me to again 
call at his office on Friday, October 24, at 4 p. m. 

My brother and myself arrived there at that time, and he said 
that he had talked to Bonillas by telephone and that Bonillas had 
instructed him to come over to Washington on the following day 
to go over the entire matter with him. He then said that he would 
leave New York on Saturday afternoon, October 25, for Washington, 
and that he would go over the entire matter with Bonillas at the 
Mexican Embassy in Washington on October 26, and that we were to 
be sure and see him at his office in New York on Monday, October 
27, at 4 p. m. 

The Crainman. What year was that? 

Mr. Jones. 1919. We arrived there on the date and hour he re- 
quested, and De Negri introduced us to Seguin, his vice consul and 
who formerly had been connected with De Negri while he was Con- 
sul General for Mexico at San Francisco. Seguin is a son of the 
former Mexican consul at New Orleans and San Antonio, and now 
consul general for Mexico at Eagle Pass, Tex., and who prior to the 
Carranza revolt is said to have had no wealth of any kind but who 
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now, so it is said, is alleged to be worth from $150,000 to $200,000, 
and owns several very valuable pieces of property at ee ass. 
Tex. Seguin, while at San Antonio and at Eagle Pass, Tex., was 
known to be very active in smuggling arms and ammunition out 
of the United States, as will be shown hereinafter. He is like- 
wise known to be extremely anti-American. That refers both to the 
father and son. 

My report of May 13, 1918, forwarded to the State Department 
and the Department of J ustice, under my department code name of 
Creese, the title of which is “ Regarding M. G. Seguin, Mexican 
consul at San Antonio, Tex.,” reads as follows: 

While at Eagle Pass learned that Sequin is alleged to have been purchasing 
in small quantities 30-30 cartridges at San Antonio, Tex., or in other places, 
and has had these cartridges shipped or carried to Eagle Puss, Tex., where 
they are alleged to have been smuggled over the border into Mexico, by or 
through the assistance of R. F. Vaughn. of the Eagle Pass Lumber Co. 
Vaughn is also connected with the Eagle Pass Grocery Co. The cartridges 
if in reality any have been smuggled, or are yet to be smuggled over the bor- 
der by Vaughn, ære supposed to be packed in other goods shipped to Piedras 
Negras and other parts of Mexico by the various concerns Vaughn is connected 
With. 

While at the military headquarters or barracks of Gen. Poraldi, in Piedras 
Negras, Mexico, on the afternoon of May 3 saw six new Winchester 30-30 
carbines which apparently have never been used, and were just unpacked for 
they still had the original factory grease and shipping tags on them. 

Discussed this matter with Mr. Beverley, special agent in charge your Eagle 
Pass office, and he has this matter well in hand and is thoroughly competent und 
capable of handling this situation, provided Vaughn, Seguin, or anybody else. 
attempts to run stuff of that kind over the border. 

Seguin, while former Mexican consul at Eagle Pass. made a great deal 
of money in buying arms and ammunition for the Carranza Government, and 
is said to have been responsible for a good deal of it having been run over 
the border into Mexico after the United States embaro was put on regarding 
arms and ammunition going into Mexico. 


In connection with this, I might state that on September 25, 1918, 
and on November 13, 1918, I made reports to the ee of 
Justice on the smuggling of ammunition from San Antonio and 
other places into Mexico, in which Seguin is mentioned. 

The CuHatrman. The reports may be printed in the appendix 
to your testimony. 

Mr. Jones. In our conversation with de Negri at his office on 
the afternoon of October 27, he said that Bonillas had told him 
that using me to make public the information which they had 
regarding the National Association for the Protection of American 
Rights in Mexico, the Fall committee, Capt. Hanson, Buckley, and 
others, and which they later could secure and which I also was to 
secure, it would result in disgracing all of the principal parties 
implicated, as mentioned, and would likewise create sympathy for 
the Mexican Government and eliminate a great deal of the inter- 
vention propaganda; that it was vitally necessary for the Mexican 
Government to immediately employ me and pay me very liberally 
for the work they wanted done. De Negri said. “ Ft will be neces- 
sary for you to go to Mexico City to talk to President Carranza 
and Luis Cabrera personally regarding this matter, and Mr. Seguin 
will accompany you. It will likewise be necessary for you to take 
all of the papers and documents you have regarding the activities 
of the Mexican revolutionists with you so that President Carranza 
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can personally see and examine these.” He then said, “ You should 
leave at once on this trip.” 

Thinking that there is always a chance, that these Mexicans might 
have been wise to my plans to secure all of the information possible 
from them and then use it against them, or might likewise have 
known of my former work for the Department of 5 ustice, or wanted 
to have me take all of the papers and documents owned by me re- 
rarding the activities of their Mexican revolutionary enemies into 
Mexico where they would then be confiscated by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment or taken away from me; I, at this suggestion of De Negri’s 
in regard to taking the papers to Mexico, told him that I could 
not spare the time to make the trip to Mexico City. He said at 
this time, “ Then, if you are unable to give the time necessary to 
go to Mexico City, I can arrange it in another manner wherebv 
Seguin, your brother, and yourself will go to Nuevo Laredo, Mexico. 
and there meet an assistant secretary of the Mexican foreign office, 
who, on behalf of President Carranza, will make the necessary 
financial arrangements with you.” De Negri then said that it would 
be necessary to enter into this agreement on Mexican soil, due to 
the fact that his work, Seguin’s, Bonillas’s, and our in combination 
would cause trouble for a great many prominent people, and that 
it would get them, the Mexican officials, in bad if this arrangement 
was entered Into in the United States. I then agreed to make the 
trip to Nuevo Laredo, and asked him what he and the ambassador 
had agreed to pay for these papers and documents regarding the 
Mexican revolutionists, also for the work when wanted done to 
ruin, disgrace, and discredit the various Americans that he posi- 
tively said, irrespective of cost, they proposed to put out of busi- 
ness. 

De Negri said that he and the ambassador had agreed to recom- 
mend as a most vital expenditure $40,000, payable when we sur- 
rendered to them the Mexican revolutionary papers and documents; 
and that all of the necessary expenses of conducting the work would 
be paid, and that my brother and myself would each receive a salary 
of $2,000. He became very enthusiastic at this moment and said. 
“Tf you will put the National Association in an embarrassing posi- 
tion, and this can be done by using the information we have already 
secured—and the same applies to the Fall committee, Capt. Hanson, 
Mr. Doheny, and other members of the oil group—then, in that 
event, we would be willing to pay up to $100,000 after these results 
have been secured, and that you will also have many big commercial 
opportunities open up to you in Mexico if you succeed in doing what 
we want done.” 

My brother and myself, continuing our play of course, fully sym- 
athized with De Negri's remarks and opinions, which ealed in 
oth Seguin and De Negri repeatedly making the strongest and 

most insulting remarks about the honor and integrity, etc., of Senator 
Fall, Capt. Hanson, and other members of the Fall’ committee, the 
oil group, the National Association for the Protection of American 
Rights in Mexico, etc. The remarks of these Mexicans showed the 
most extreme hatred and contempt for these parties and for the 
United States. De Negri, likewise, when I brought around the 
question of intervention, said, “All right; just wait; some day we 
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will show the United States what we can do, and we will likewise 
teach these Americans who are plotting against us a lesson they 
will never forget.” 

In that connection it might be well to insert in the record that 
Ramon P. de Negri is now said to be acting as commercial agent, 
which is practically the same as consul general, in New York City 
for the present Mexican revolutionists. 

At De Negri’s request we called at his office again on October 28, 
29, 30, and 31, and November 1, 3, and 4. At each of these times 
De Negri again repeatedly expressed his determination, likewise that 
of Bonillas, and the Government of Mexico, to ruin everybody who 
was opposed to their plans. 

On the morning of. October 4 we received from Seguin, the vice 
consul, approximately $350 as payment for the expenses of the trip 
to Laredo. We gave him a receipt for same, and he said that the 
balance, which would make a total of $602.40, the estimated expenses 
of the trip to Laredo and return to New York, would be handed 
by him to me at Laredo, Tex. On Saturday, November 1, Seguin, 
according to his plans at that time, was to accompany us on the 
trip. However, on Monday, November 3, he said that he would 
have to leave the ap day, November 4. My brother and 
myself left New York for Washington on November 3 and arrived 
in Laredo, Tex., on November 7 at 3 p. m. We registered at the 
Hotel, Bender. Seguin was to arrive in i on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 8. He, however, did not arrive there, so he said, until Sunday 
morning, November 9. He called at our room at the Hotel Bender 
on that morning at 10 a. m. and handed me $250 to $300, which 
was the balance to make up the total of $602.40. 

We discussed at that time with Seguin the details of the interview 
that we were to have with the representative of the Mexican foreign 
office who, so Seguin said, was on his way to Nuevo Laredo. Seguin 
was very enthusiastic as to the meeting with this party and said, “ It 
will be a big thing for De Negri and myself to be known in Mexican 
Government circles as the two parties who are going to ruin all of the 
big and well-known enemies of Mexico in the United States.” He 
said, “ Don’t hesitate to promise this Mexican foreign office repre- 
sentative to fully comply with his desires in regard to disgracing 
and ruining Senator Fall and other members of the Fall committee, 
Capt. Hanson, and various members of the oil group, the National 
Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico, and 
others.” He then said that one of the bigeest and strongest men in 
Washington, who was very close to the Democratic administration— 
Mr. Charles Douglas, their confidential legal adviser—had_ told 
Bonillas that the State Department was most anxious to discredit 
the activities of the Fall committee, the National Association for the 
Protection of American Rights in Mexico, and others, likewise, that 
something would drop pretty soon which would cause a sensation and 
which would involve certain Senators and Congressmen, likewise va- 
rious parties connected with the Department of Justice, etc., who 
had been cooperating with the enemies of Mexico. 

On my way through Washington on November 4.T called at the 
Department of Justice, and at that time told Capt. Burke, Chief of 
the Bureau of Investigation, regarding my negotiations with the 
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Mexican Government, and that I was on my way to Laredo, Tex., to 
meet some of their officials. 

Seguin, after spending probably 30 to 40 minutes with us. said as 
he left that he would call at the hotel for me at 10 a. m. Monday. 
which he did; and at this time I was introduced to a Mexican by the 
name of Pena who Seguin said was vice consul at Laredo. Tex. Pena 
and Seguin then left the Hotel Bender, and at 12.30 returned to the 
hotel, where we all had lunch together at which time both Pena and 
Seguin consistenly knocked and knived the United States and many 
Americans. 

While at lunch Seguin said that he had just had a telegraphic con- 
ference with the Mexican foreign office at Mexico City, and that 
they had told him that the representative, who was to meet us at 
Nuevo Laredo, was unable to leave Mexico City; therefore that it 
would be necessary for Seguin, my brother, and myself to at once 
come to Mexico City to settle the entire matter. I asked him how we 
could get my Mexican revolutionary papers and documents over the 
river, due to the fact that they were packed in a trunk without the 
customs and immigration authorities seeing them. His answer was, 
“ Leave that to Pena and myself; we can smuggle them over without 
any trouble as we have done whisky, cigars, and large quantities of 
other papers and documents.” 

_As I did not care at this time to go to Mexico City, nor under any 
circumstances would I have taken the Mexican revolutionary papers 
and documents into Mexico, I therefore told these Mexicans that I 
did not see how I could go to Mexico City due to the fact that I did 
not have any passport. Seguin then said, “ Passport hell: get a 
temporary permit card for one day across the river, and come that 
way.” I told him that there was nothing doing, for when I wanted 
to come back into the United States I might have trouble. He then 
said that the immigration inspector a Laredo had the authority to 
issue an emergency passport, and that he and Pena would go with me 
to the immigration inspector and guarantee that emergency pass- 
ports were necessary for my brother and myself. 

Blocking this new plan of Seguin’s, my brother therefore tele- 
yhoned to Mr. Lawrence of the Department of Justice, who I form- 
rly had know, explaining the circumstances of the emergency pass- 
port to him, and requesting him to tell Mr. J. E. Trout, the immigra- 
tion inspector, that when Pena and Seguin, my brother and myself 
called at his office to assure the emergency passports, that Trout was 
to refuse to issue same claiming that he had no authority to issue an 
emergency passport to any newspaper man. 

Having this fixed, we finished lunch, and Pena, Seguin, my 
brother, and myself arrived at the Federal building at about 2 p. m. 
In the corridor of the Federal building we ran into Rob Rumsey, and 
T introduced Pena and Seguin to him. I then took them into the 
office of Mr. Miller and Mr. Lawrence, of the Department of Justice, 
and introduced them to these parties; and at 2.20 p. m. in front of 
the elevator on the third floor, I introduced them to J. E. Trout, the 
United States immigration inspector in charge of. the Laredo dis- 
trict. I requested of Trout emergency passports for my brother and 
myself to go to Mexico City. Trout, having been previously advised, 
as mentioned hereinbefore, said he could not issue emergency pass- 
ports to us as were were newspaper men. This was a surprise to 
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Pena and Seguin, both of whom urged Trout to issue passports and 
that if he couldn’t, to then wire Washington for authority to do so. 
Trout said, “ No need to wire Washington as to what can be done or 
what can not be done.” Seguin said that it was too bad, for he 
wanted to go to Mexico with my brother and myself. 

This ended the temporary passport proposition, and after Seguin,’ 
Pena, my brother, and myself left the Federal building, Seguin said 
that Trout was a no-good son of a Pena said, “ Never mind; 
Trout will get his some dark night, as will also that dirty bastard of 
a Rumsey, and you just wait and see the same happen to Fail and 
Hanson.” Both Seguin and Pena then launched into a most com- 
plete castigation of Miller, Lawrence, Rumsey, and Trout, and said 
that they were a buch of gunmen who had killed more innocent Mexi- 
cans than almost anybody else on the border, and that they had been 
marked to get bumped off and would in the end get theirs as well as 
Fall, Hanson, and others. The statement of Seguin and Pena re- 
garding Miller, Lawrence, Rumsey, and Trout being gunmen is a 
lie. All of these men are of the best in the United States service 
and have rendered service of untold value to the United States. 
Seguin and Pena showed by their conversation and expressions that 
they were thoroughly disgusted with the failure of their efforts to 
get us over the river on our way to Mexico City with the papers and 
documents. 

Due to the anxiety of De Negri and Seguin in New York, and to 
the actions and conversation of Pena and Seguin at Laredo, as well 
as by chance remarks dropped by Seguin from time to time, I had 
about become convinced of the fact that there had been a leak some- 
where, and that these Mexicans were wise to us; and that their plans 
not only included getting the various Mexican papers and documents 
in my possession away from me if I could come into Mexico, but 
that likewise their plans probably included their either throwing my 
brother and myself into jail after we got into Mexico, or of bumping 
us off. ` 

At about 3 p. m. of the same date, I left Seguin and Pena and 
was to see them again the next morning at 9.30 a. m., when Seguin, 
Pena, my brother, and myself were to proceed to Nuevo Laredo 
and there hold a telegraphic conference with the Mexican foreign 
office. 

Seguin, knowing that I was always armed, at this time warned me 
- to be sure and not carry my gun into Mexico because it might cause 
trouble with the officials there. This rather looked funny to me at 
that moment. 

After leaving Seguin, I told Lawrence and Miller, of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, also Trout, of the Immigration Service, that I had 
about made up my mind that these Mexicans were getting ready to 
frame me, and that it might result in trouble when I went over the 
river. Before leaving Seguin, he had agreed to call for me at the 
Hotel Bender the next morning in Pena’s Ford automobile; and my 
brother and myself were to then drive to Nuevo Laredo. Seguin at 
this time said, “ Now, pack in a large grip the most important of the 
original Mexican revolutionary papers and documents, and when 
I call for you I will take the grip; when we reach the bridge I will 
tell the United States bridge guard and immigration authorities that 
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the grip is my personal property, and as vice consul of Mexico I 
can cross it without having it examined.” I agreed to this, knowing, 
however, that under no circumstances ould 1 have a paper, letter, 
or document on me when I crossed the river. | 

At 9.05 a. m. on the morning of November 11, Seguin telephoned 
me that Pena was delayed, and for me to get an automobile and meet 
him at the end of the bridge on the American side of the river. It 
had been previously agreed between my brother and myself that 
it would be best for willy one of us to cross the river, for in case of 
a frame-up, one would be left with the papers and documents ; and 
if there was any plan to bump us off or throw us into jail, that it 
would be more desirable for them to only get hold of one. Over my 
brother’s protests, due to the fact that he wanted to go, I left the 
Hotel Bender at 9.10 a. m. in a Dodge automobile owned by Meyers, 
and driven by driver No. 1 of the Meyers Transfer Co. I met Seguin 
at the American end of the bridge, and he was very much surprised 
to see only myself in the car, and asked where my brother was. I 
told him that he was over at the hotel waiting for a long-distance 
telephone message. He then asked for the grip full of papers, and 
I told him I had decided not to bring it with me. 

We crossed to Nuevo Laredo, and at 9.45 a. m. Seguin and a Mex- 
can telegraph operator opened a telegraphic conference, so he said, 
with the Mexican foreign office at Mexia City. This conference 
lasted until 11.45 a. m., during which time the driver of my auto- 
mobile and his car were parked a short distance from the entrance 
to the telegraph office. Shortly after the telegraphic conference 
started Pena arrived and remained for about an hour. Seguin 
claimed that his conference was with the secretary of the Mexican 
foreign ofice. After the telegraphic conference was finished Seguin 
said that the Mexican foreign office was very enthusiastic about the 
entire matter, and had told him to assure us that we were just the 
men they were looking for, and that a most satisfactory arrange- 
ment would be made which would fully come up to or go well beyond 
the offer that de Negri had mentioned in New York City, as far as 
money was concerned. He then said that the Mexican foreign office 
had instructed him to make a full report of the entire matter, secure 
from us several letters of recommendation, etc., regarding ourselves, 
also copies of some of the most important papers and documents 
regarding the Mexican revolutionists. and to hand all of this to one 


of the Mexican foreign office’s official messengers, who was due to . 


arrive in Laredo, Tex., on that date, and who would leave the fol- 
lowing day for Mexico City with the letters and Seguin’s report; 
and that if this messenger did not arrive according to his schedule 
Seguin then was to immediately leave the following day, which 
would be November 12, for Mexico City. Seguin then said that the 
Mexican foreign office had instructed him to ask my brother and my- 
self to immediately return to New York City and wait there at their 
expense for further instructions, which would arrive in New York at 
about the time we did. Seguin also said that the Mexican foreign 
office’s instructions would consist of giving de Negri complete au- 
thoritv to make the necessary payments, etc. 

Seguin, while in Laredo, had been stopping at some private house, 
and at 2.45 p. m., November 11, he telephoned me at the Bender 
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Hotel to come to his house. At 3 p. m. I left the Hotel Bender in 
an automobile driven by Meyers, and on the way to the house where 
Seguin was stopping I met him on his way to the Hotel Bender in 
an automobile. Seguin got out of his car and entered ours, and we 
returned to the Hotel Bender. 

Seguin impressed upon us at this time the absolute fact that the 
fate of Mexico in regard to preventing intervention and eliminating 
her enemies in the United states rested to a very great extent on 
the future activities of De Negri, himself, and myself. He then 
told me that he had just received confidential information from 
the embassay at Washington that they had secured certain informa- 
tion and proofs which would utterly ruin Senator Fall, Capt. Han- 
son, and others. I understood from Seguin that this information 
would be used by prominent American friends and supporters of 
Bonillas and of the Mexican Government. He, however, said that 
all of this information had been secured by their secret service 
agents, and likewise furnished to them by Americans who were their 
friends; and that all of same was to be presented to the State De- 
partment and to the Attorney General of the United States by 

rominent and powerful Americans with tremendous political in- 
cic back of them; and that it would result in the utter disgrace 
of Senator Fall, Capt. Hanson, and others. 

My brother and myself left Laredo, Tex., Wednesday morning, 
November 12, and arrived at San Antonio, Tex., that night. While 
at San Antonio, Tex., I saw Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Breniman, of the 
United States Department of Justice, whom I had known for a long 
while, and told them as frankly as I could, without divulging the 
source of my information, that I had learned that there was a 
thorough well-organized plan on foot to uttterly ruin Senator Fall, 
Capt. Hanson, and others, and that Capt. Hanson should be tipped 
off to this matter. This resulted in Capt. Hanson coming to see me 
at the St. Anthony Hotel in San Antonio, on November 12 at 9 
o’clock, p. m., at which time Sullivan, my brother, and myself were 
present. I, at this time, told Capt. Hanson that I had learned of 
ylans which were to be sprung in Washington, which would result 
in efforts to disgrace and ruin him, also Senator Fall, and the Na- 
tional Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico. 
I could not at that time, on account of the danger of leaks thereby 
spoiling my newspaper exposé, and of having the entire matter ex- 
ploded, fully and frankly let Capt. Hanson know of all of the in- 
formation I had secured, due to the fact that if same had been made 
publie or leaks had occurred, it would have utterly broken up my 
plans to carry through to the end my play with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment officials to secure the complete information which I knew 
thev had and which sooner or later I felt positive I could secure. 

In this conversation with Capt. Hanson, he on two occasions ex- 
pressed the wish that I would with him take charge of the investi- 
gation for the Fall committee along the border and at other places 
of various Mexican affairs, and that the salary and expense arrange- 
ment would be perfectly satisfactory to me. I told Capt. Hanson 
that I would be very glad to do so 1f it were not for the fact that 
such a connection at that time would completely interfere with my 
present plans. 
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My brother and myself left San Antonio on the night of November 
13, via the M., K. & T., and arrived in Washington via Pennsylvania, 
Sunday, November 16 at 2 p.m. On November 17 I left Washington 
at 4 p. m., arriving at the Knickerbocker Hotel, New York City 
9.30 p. m. the same night. On Tuesday, at 11 a. m., November 18, 1 
saw De Negri at the Mexican consulate. He was just getting read 
to go out, and he asked us to return at 4 p. m. of the same day, whic 
we did. We remained in conference with him until 5.20 p. m. He 
had received several telegrams from the Mexican foreign office that 
they were very enthusiastic and anxious to get their proposed agree- 
ment with us started, and that Seguin, who had left Laredo for Eagle 
Pass to see his father on that date, November 18, or the following 
day, November 19, would have another telegraphic conference with 
the Mexican foreign office and receive their fal instructions regard- 
ing the details of the contract with us. He said that the foreign 
office had advised him in code telegram to this effect; also that it 
was not safe to send their telegrams regarding this matter even in 
code, due to the fact that they were afraid the United States Govern- 
ment had possession of their codes or could decode their telegrams. 

De Negri then said that he had talked to the ambassador after we 
had left for Laredo, and that he and Bonillas, irrespective of cost 
or consequences, proposed as a patriotic duty to Mexico to ruin and 
disgrace the Americans—and again he named them—who were en- 
deavoring to force intervention. De Negri at this time said that 
that God damn Fall was more responsible than anybody else, and 
that some wav or the other Fall was to be ruined and disgraced, and 
that he and Capt. Hanson would pretty damn soon be fixed where 
even publicity as to their dirty activities against Mexico would not 
even affect them. 

I, of course, fuly agreed with De Negri as to his sentiments against 
Hanson and Fall; and he then literally in his remarks about both 
Hanson and Fall, castigated them. Continuing, De Negri said. 
“Fall and Hanson ought to be shot, and by God, they will be. 
Just wait and see: it will happen very soon.” 

I endeavored to plav him along to learn the complete plans to 
assassinate Fall or Marcon but he changed the conversation. He 
again assured us that if we played straight with his Government and 
carried out their instructions and made public the information he 
claimed to have in his possession regarding the National Association 
the Fall committee, Capt. Hanson, Mr. Buckley, the various mem- 
bers of the Oil Producers’ Association, and others, that we would be 
millionaires. 

He said. “All of this information made public by you two gentle- 
men, as Americans, will have a tremendous effect and will produce 
results far more quickly than if it was made public through the 
Mexican embassy or other Mexican Government officials.” De Negri 
then again flared up and said. “ I suppose you have seen what those 
damn dirty newspapers all over the United States have been handing 
me over what they claim is my connection with the I. W. W. and 
the reds.” 

De Negri at that was referring to the statement which had been 
given out by Senator Fall, stating that he, Fall. had possession of 
proof, documentary and otherwise, regarding the connection of 
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De Negri and Bonillas with the reds. He then said, “To hell with 
ewery newspaper in the United States and their ideas and opinions 
of my Government or me.” and that the same also applied to the 
opinions or activities of the State Department or the United States 
(yovernment about him or who he Was connected with, ete., and 
that what he said or did was his own personal right which he did 
not propose to have interfered with. Continuing, De N egri said: 
My complete sympathy is far more with the reds and others of their class, 
who have Deen and were being oppressed by the United States Government 
than he ever could feel toward the people of the United States, 


«At this moment he showed us copy of a letter he had Sent to the 
New York Herald, Which was simi i 


letter in which he stated that he had never had any connection with 
the I. W. W. and that his entire actions in the United States had 


only been to create a sș irit of friendship and coperation between 
Mexico and the United States. Smiling, he said: 


Of course, YOu understand this is bunk, for my heart lies with all of the 
oppressed, and the reds in the United States have never done anything to 
justify the treatment they have received from the United States Government. 


did more damage to property and committed more crime against 
women and children than any other bandits ever in Mexico. 
De Negri, continuing, said: 


Wait and see What happens, I intend to make a fool out of every newspaper 
in the United States who Published the articles about me having heen connected 
With the reds, and of having participated in their propaganda. The news- 
papers that have printed that article can never prove that such is the case., 
My attorneys and Myself have thoroughly discussed these matters and are now 
arranging to sue all of the newspapers in the United States who bublished 
these articles, 

Senator BRANDEGEK, Who was his attorney in New York? 

Mr. Jonrs. I think I can get you the same, Senator. I can if I 
have in my files, 

Senator Branxpecer. Put the name in later, if you find it. 

Mr. Jonrs. All right. I asked him how he expected to be able to 
learn which newspapers published the articles, and he said: 

My office here are subscribers to free press ciipping bureaus Who each day 
Send here every clipping regarding any news item published in every daily 
Paper and in many other publications throughout the United States: the name 
Of the paper and the date of Same is attached to each clipping, and in this Way 
I will very quickly know What papers published that story about me. 

For the information of the committee, I might say that one day 
While in De Negri’s office there was a large bunch of newspaper clip- 
Pings received from the press clipping bureau, which I discovered, 
which I put in my pocket so I could have documentary evidence of 
the fact that these clippings had been received. It contained at the 
top the name and address of the clipping bureau which maintained 

è service. In this way I learned for the first time that the Mexi- 
can Government. is receiving clippings through press clipping 

Uureaus amounting to hundreds of clippings each day, regarding 
what De N egri termed “ outrageous murders and other crimes on all 
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foreigners throughout the United States.” These are indexed, classi- 
fied, and are being kept by De Negri’s office, and from them is to be 
compiled and published a booklet which will be given wide circula- 
tion throughout the United States and will be distributed to every 
publication, all Government, State, county, and municipal officials 
of any prominence, likewise to large numbers of bankers, manufac- 
turers, importers, exporters and other business concerns. The book- 
let when compiled will first show, so De Negri said, a list of Americans 
which the Government of Mexico is willing to admit have been killed. 
or whose property has been destroyed or robbed in Mexico since Car- 
ranza’s time, all of which, so De Negri said, the booklet will show 
was done by bandits and robbers in Mexico. The entire list, so De 
Negri claimed, of Americans murdered in Mexico will amount to 
only 150 to 200. 
or the information of the committee, when De Negri made that 
statement he knew he was lying, because at that time in excess of ` 
600 Americans had been murdered in Mexico, and according to the 
statement made to me in New York City by Gen. Salvador Alvarado, 
overnor of Yucatan, and now prominently connected with the 
bregonistas in their present revolutionary movement in Mexico, 
Alvarado said in the presence of two reliable witnesses whose names 
have already been furnished to the committee that fully 85 per cent 
of all murders and other outrages perpetrated against foreigners 
and their property in Mexico were brought about by the troops of 
Carranza. 

Continuing, De Negri said, that, on the other hand, during the same 
time, the booklet will show for instance that in the United States 
four or five thousand foreigners, as he estimated, of all nationalities 
have been murdered, robbed, or other outrages perpetrated on them. 
This booklet will also show during the same time, giving the name. 
address, etc., of negroes that have been killed, shot, or lynched 
throughout the United States in riots, lynching parties, etc. The 
booklet will then show the crimes committed in 50 cities of the 
United States during the last 24 months. These crimes will be fully 
classified as murders, robberies, burglaries, arson, outrages on 
women, and all other criminal activities. The purpose of this book- 
let, according to De Negri, and the effect it will have on the press of 
the United States and upon others who receive same, will be tre- 
mendous, for, De Negri continting said, it will show that in the 
United States thousands of murders and crimes and other outrages 
have been committed in a country that holds itself up as a Nation 
of peace, prosperity, and safety. For every one crime or murder 
in Mexico that has occurred since Carranza’s time, it would show 
that in the United States one hundred similar crimes have likewise 
been committed. 

“The booklet,” he said, “ will also show that for every American 
since Carranza’s time who has lost his life or property in Mexico, 
that throughout the United States there have been 25 Mexicans 
who have either been persecuted, beaten, and thrown into jail or - 
killed, or their property stolen, or other outrages perpetrated against 
them.” 

De Negri, continuing with his vindictive smile, said, “Wait until 
our plans are fully executed; and when thev are the people of the 
United States will know that Mexico and the Mexicans are not fools. 
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for we play at their own game, and will show them that conditions 
in their own country are a hundred times more worse than they are 


these damned Americans who are creating sentiment in the United 
States against Mexicans and Mexico.” 

De Negri then said that Seguin would start back to New York 
on November 19 or 20, and that if he got tied up at Eagle Pass 
and could not come, in that event he would start a confidential mes- 
senger immediately from New York, who would bring to him the 
complete instructions as to the agreement to be entered into be- 
tween the Government of Mexico and ourselves. 

Continuing, he said that Seguin, from Piedras N egras, was in con- 
stant telegraphic communication with the Mexican foreign office. 
He then said that Seguin undoubtedly would be back in New York 
City by November 22 or 23. I told de Negri that we were robably 
going to run down to Atlantic City and would see him on fonday. 

e said, however, to be sure and get in touch with him on Saturday, 
November 22, “ for we must get busy at once.” . 

Having other matters to attend to on Saturday the 22d, I there- 
fore telephoned the Mexican consulate and Seguin was put on the 
wire. He told me that he had just gotten back to New Sork and 
asked me to be sure and call on Monday morning, November 24, 
at 11 o’clock. On that date and at the hour mentioned my brother 
and myself saw Seguin at the Mexican consulate in New York. 
He said that he knew our Expenses had amounted to more than the 
original figure, due to the fact that the trip took longer; and we 
figured out the additional expense, which amounted to $138.40, 
which he gave to us in cash and for Which we pave him a receipt 
signed in triplicate, which was similar to the receipts in triplicate 
signed by me for the previous expense money paid by him at New 
York and at Laredo. 

At this time I endeavored to secure from him duplicate of the re- 
ceipts which I had signed, and he smiled and said, “ Nothing do- 
ing; for it is too dangerous to have any writing out regarding the 
money which has been paid to you for expenses and which will be 
paid to you for the work you are to do. All money will be paid ir 
cash, and there will be no record of same except receipts from you 
to us, which have to go to Mexico City.” Seguin then said that 
the Mexican foreign office, as per his last telegraphic conference 
with them from Piedras Negras, had instructed him to immedi- 
ately return to New York City and to tell us that an official mes- 
senger of the Mexican foreign office was at that time leaving Mexico 
City direct for New York with sealed letter of instructions regard- 
ing the entire matter for de Negri, and that this messenger would 
arrive in New York within the next four or five days. 

He semed to be very anxious to impress upon us to be patient, and 
that he had positively received definite assurances in his several tele- 
graphic conference: from Piedras Negras, from the Mexican foreign 
office that they were most anxious to have de Negri, Bonillas, him- 
self, my brother, and myself start on this work at the earliest possible 
moment. From Seguin I also learned that they had secured a great 
deal of additional information which he claimed would be sufficient 
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to ruin all of their enemies in the United States. On November 24 
and up to December 4, I saw Seguin personally each day or I was in 
_touch with him and de Negri by telephone, they stating that the 
messenger was expected momentarily, and that it was absolutely of 
vital importance for us to remain in New York and not even to leave 
to go to Atlantic City, due to the fact that the messenger when he 
arrived would have the instructions, and that they wanted us to im- 
mediately start on their plans. On November 22, at Seguin’s office, he 
was extremely bitter in his remarks about the National Association 
and the Fall Committee and said, “ Fall and Hanson are going to get 
theirs very soon.” I fully agreed with him that they ought to “ get 
theirs,” and that such men as Fall and Hanson, working as they were 
against Mexico, were the worst enemies Mexico ever had. Seguin 
said, “ That’s all right; you will not hear much more of Fall and 
Hanson pretty soon for we have a man who has plenty of guts and 
who at the proper time will put Hanson and Fall out of the way.” 

After this positive threat on the part of Seguin, which had been 
stated on a previous day by de Negri as mentioned hereinbefore to 
cause the assassination of Senator Fall and Capt. Hanson, I waited 
for several days thereafter endeavoring to secure additional informa- 
tion regarding this plot, but was unable to do so. I therefore, on No- 
vember 28, 1919, telegraphed Mr. A. C. Sullivan, of the Department 
of Justice in San Antonio, and who I knew to be on very friendly 
terms with Capt. Hanson, that plans were on foot to bump Fall and 
Hanson off and to at once warn them of this matter. 

In turn, my friend Sullivan immediately notified Capt. Hanson. 
and he, on December 1, 1919, in turn notified Senator Fall by tele- 
graph, and that resulted in a copy of the telegram to Senator Fall be- 
ing received by Maj. Pullman, superintendent of police in Washing- 
ton, who, without letting Senator Fall know anything about it, put 
one of his city detectives following the Senator around. I also under- 
stand that the superintendent of the Capitol police was notified re- 
garding this proposed plan to assassinate Senator Fall. I have also 
understood that at the Senator’s hotel two young Mexicans were seen 
shortly after that time endeavoring to enter Senator Fall’s room, and 
at a later date several other Mexicans were seen around his apart- 
ment. 

Senator BranpecEE. Where did you get that information ? 

Mr. Jones. I got it from Capt. Hanson. 

I likewise wrote Sullivan on November 29 or 30, 1919, explaining 
to him the fact that from Mexican Government officials I was secur- 
ing information that they had marked Senator Fall and Capt. Han- 
son for assassination and to pass this on to Capt. Hanson. During 
the early part of December I also wrote Sullivan regarding the fact 
that I was securing full information as to the various plans of Mexi- 
can Government oflicials and to so advise Hanson. On December 1, 
1919, I telegraphed in part to Capt. Hanson via Western Union 
night lettergram, filed at the Western Union telegraph office at 1450 
Broadway, as follows: 

Gradually securing additional information regarding plans of parties te 

_diseredit, as per my San Antonio conversation. Other information furnished 
through Sullivan last week now practically complete. Important entire mat- 


ters kept confidential from every one except the Senator, yourself, Sullivan. 
and Braniman until authorized to make same publie. 
CRESSE. 
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I signed that telegram “ Cresse,” which was my old Department 
of Justice name, due to the fact that I did not want to take any 
chance about leaks, and Sullivan was thoroughly familiar with that 
name. 

Capt. Hanson, answering the telegram mentioned, wired me on 
November 30, 1919, as follows: 


C. E. Jones, 
Room 137, Hotel Knickerbocker, New York, N. Y. 
Message received Sullivan. Please favor me information fully. Address me 
letter Hamilton Hotel, Laredo, Tex. I will be there all week. See Senator in 


Washington if convenient. I certainly appreciate your assistance. 
W. M. HANSON. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


On December 4, left my hotel in New York early in the morning 
and did not return until around 5 p. m. I, however, telephoned to 
the hotel to learn if there were any telegrams or telephone mes- 
sages in my box; and the operator told me that three telephone 
calls were there waiting for me from Beekman 5565. 

I knew that this was the Mexican consulate’s number, so I went 
by there about 4 p. m. accompanied by my brother; and Seguin 
said that he had been trying to get us nearly all day by telephone. 
He then said: “I am certainly glad you came as promptly as you 
did, for I have to-day received two important telephone calls from 
Mr.. Bonillas at the embassy in Washington to immediately have 
you come over there, for he (Bonillas) has received instructions 
through the messenger, who, as I told you, was on his way from 
Mexico City, to immediately have you go to work for us (the Mexi- 
can Government).” Seguin, continuing, said, “ You must leave at 
once, for the ambassador wants to see you without delay.” 

I told him that this was impossible, but would probably be able 
to leave New York for Washington the following day. Seguin said, 
“ That won’t do, for the ambassador wants to have a very important 
conference with you to-morrow morning not later than 10 o’clock.” 

Thinking that we would be able to secure a great deal of infor- 
mation from Bonillas, therefore, told Seguin that we would go over 
to Washington that night, December 4. He said, “ What will your 
expenses be,” and I told him I did not know. He then said, “ $75 
or $100 should cover it,” and handed me $75 in cash, for which 
I gave him a receipt in triplicate. Seguin then said, “ I will imme- 
diately telephone the ambassador that you will be at the embassy 
to-morrow morning. (December 5) at 10 o’clock.” I told him all 
right, and that I would be there at that time. 

Seguin was very happy at this moment and said, “ The ambassa- 
dor has a great plan which he has figured out with De Negri and 
which will mean a big victory for Mexico, provided you gentlemen 
will be on the level with us and carry out the ambassador’s instrue- 
tions.” 

My brother and myself left New York on December + at midnight, 
and arrived in Washington on the morning of December 5. I had 
been requested by Seguin to take up with me to the embassy the 
more important papers regarding the activities of their Mexican 
revolutionary enemies. My brother and myself, with a small hand- 
trunk, in which the Mexican revolutionary papers were packed, left 
the Hotel Washington in taxicab No. 225, driven by Chauffeur 
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Ramond F. Milkeman, who said he resided at 1909 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., and that his chauffeur’s license number was No. 1415. 

We arrived at the Mexican Embassy, No. 1413 I Street NW., at 
10.05 a. m., December 5. Was admitted to the embassy by a negro 
butler to whom I gave my name, and he was evidently expecting me 
for he said, “ Yes, Mr. Jones, you are expected, and the ambassador 
will be with you in a few moments.” 

At about 10.10 a. m., the ambassador entered the red parlor on the 
right-hand side of the entrance door, and seemed to be very glad to 
see me. I had known Bonillas for the last two years and formerly, 
while connected with the Mexican Government as confidential agent 
of the Mexican foreign office, had had quite a number of interviews 
with him. He immediately got down to business and said that rela- 
tions between the United States and Mexico were most grave, and 
added that he was afraid that the United States would sever rela- 
tions with President Carranza’s government, which would result 
in him being handed his passports very shortly by the United States 
Government; that the present situation had been caused by the 
agitation of the FaH committee, the propaganda spread by the 
National Association for the Protection of American Rights in 
Mexico, and that all this had been brought to a head by the Jenkins 
case and other complicated matters. 

Ile then said that De Negri and he (Bonillas) after many con- 
ferences had decided that the time had come to put up an active 
fight against the Fall committee, the National Association for the 
Protection of American Rights in Mexico, the State Department, 
and all other enemies of Mexico, or against everyone who favored 
intervention or withdrawal of recognition to Carranza, Bonillas 
qualifying this statement by remarking, “if recognition is withdrawn 
from Carranza it will mean intervention, for it would be impos- 
sible for President Carranza to retain his power if recognition by 
the United States is taken away from him.’ 

As stated, I have known Bonillas for several years, and in all of 
my confidential conversations with him prior to this one he has been 
always a typical, cool, calin, shrewd, calculating diplomat, never per- 
mitting his features to betray his anxiety regarding international or 
any other matters. 

Ilowever, at this time he was completely changed. He trembled 
as though he had palsy. His customary polar face was lined cleeply, 
and his mouth twitched. 

Continuing, he said, “the situation is horrible and is the most 
serious and dangerous that Carranza has faced since he was recog- 
nized; and we all have to get together and do something to counteract 
the damnable attempts that are now being made to force interven- 
tion.” Bonillas then said that he had had quite a number of con- 
versations with De Negri regarding the contract which he, De 
Negri, and the Mexican foreign oflice wanted us to accept, and 
that he felt absolutely sure of the fact that we could in every way 
secure the results they desired, adding that the financial remunera- 
tion at all times and in every way would be fully up to our expecta- 
tions and thoroughly satisfactory to us. 

By brother and myself, of course, fully agreed with every sug- 
gestion or theory made by Bonillas, and likewise told him that it 
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was a damnable shame and outrage that such dirty work was being 
perpetrated on his Government by the people whom he said were 
the instigators of such activities. 

Bonillas said that the subcommittee of the United States Senate, 
the Fall committee, through Senator Fall, had introduced a resolu- 
tion in Congress demanding the withdrawal of recognition by the 
United States from Carranza, and that this resolution had been 
referred to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, who at that 
time had the Fall resolution before them for consideration; and 
that he and their friends of Mexico in Washington and throughout 
the United States were very much afraid that the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, due to the influence of Senator Fall and others, 
would be able to have this resolution adopted, which would recom- 
mend to President Wilson that recognition be withdrawn from 
Carranza. 

Bonillas then said that it was most important that something 
be done to discredit the members of the Fall committee and others 
who were in sympathy with the favorable adoption of the Fall reso- 
lution and that this likewise applied to all others who apparently 
were against President Carranza and his policy and who were instru- 
mental in spreading propaganda throughout the United States 
against them. 

Bonillas continued with the statement that friends of his in Wash- 
gion had seen and talked to various members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee for the purpose of trying to block the proposed 
resolution; the ambassador, pale, and almost in a whisper, went on— 
«if additional influence can only be brought to bear on those close 
to the President of the United States and on other high Government 
officials, including Senators who are members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, it may be possible to have the Fall resolution de- 
feated or reported ae OE by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, and we are counting on you two gentlemen to handle 
a great part of this work.” He then declared, “ It is most fortunate 
for Mexico that a new clique is very close to President Wilson.” 
I asked him who this clique was, and he replied Bernard B. Baruch 
and Attorney General Mitchell Palmer; and that these two gentle- 
men were very close to Joseph Tumulty, the President’s secretary. 
Continuing, the ambassador said that Col. House and Secretary of 
State Lansing had lost their influence with President Wilson, which 
was a most fortunate thing as far as Mexican affairs were concerned. 

The ambassador then wanted to know if it would be possible of 
me, through prominent politicians and others whom I had given 
him to understand I had some influence with, and which as a mat- 
ter of fact I did not have, to bring influence to bear on Government 
officials, Congressmen, and Senators, and also state to them that it 
was an outrage on the part of members of the Fall committee and 
other Americans opposed to Carranza and his policies, to withdraw 
recognition from Carranza or urge intervention, Likewise, he said 
for us to utilize the information which the Mexican Government 
had in their possession and which was secured by them through 
their. secret service agents and from their American friends and 
which he said, “ You gentlemen can also secure; and to take all of 
this information and utilize it against our enemies.” 
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I readily agreed with all of his TER en in order to glean all 
information possible. At 10.30 a. m. Mr. Charles Douglas arrived 
and was brought into the parlor where we were talking to the am- 
bassador. I had known Mr. Douglas about two and a half years, hav- 
ing met him through an intimate friend of many years’ standing, 
Adam Leckie. When on my way to Laredo, Tex., as mentioned here- 
inbefore, stopped off in Washington, and at that time called at Judge 
cee office and told him that I would probably go to Mexico 
ity. 

udge Douglas told me he would be glad to give me a letter to 
Pablo Gonzales, and then gave me a strong letter of introduction to 
Pablo Gonzales, which I will file with the committee at a later date. 
After Judge Douglas entered the parlor at the embassy he shook 
hands with everybody present and told me that he had recently 
talked with De Negri and Bonillas as to the advisability of using 
us in connection with the work of the Mexican Government, and then 
said that he wanted to prove it possible, through us, the activities of 
the Fall Committee, the National Association for the Protection of 
American Rights in Mexico, and others who were endeavoring to 
discredit Carranza or to force intervention, were simply for their 
own benefit or the benefit of those affliated with them. 

Judge Douglas, continuing, said that Bonillas and De Negri had 
only recently told him about us, and that we had in our possession 
a large quantity of papers and documents regarding the activities 
of their Mexican revolutionary enemies. Judge Douglas then said, 
“ I told Bonillas that it was very important to immediately have you 
come to Washington so that we could all thoroughly discuss these 
matters.” 

Douglas, Bonillas, my brother, and myself then fully discussed 
as to the chances of the Fall resolution being favorably reported by 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and Douglas and Bonillas 
were positive in their opinion that the resolution would be favorably 
reported. 

At about 11.15 to 11.20 a. m. the butler of the Mexican Embassy 
called Mr. Bonillas out in the hall, and the ambassador then went 
away with the butler and returned in about five minutes to the 
parlor where Judge Douglas, my brother, and myself were sitting; 
and as he came in through the parlor door he had his arm around 
the shoulder of another gentlemen who, he said, as he introduced 
him to us, was Mr. Lincoln Colcord, “one of our greatest and best 
friends in Washington, and a man who has been of a great deal of 
value and assistance to me.” 

Evidently this was the first time that Douglas had met Colcord. 
Bonillas then said that Colcord on December 3 and 4, had seen sev- 
eral United States Senators, among whom were Senators Borah, 
Johnson, Knox, all of whom talked to him very friendly, and 
that Senator Borah had told him that his mind was open so far as 
any drastic legislation regarding Mexico was concerned. Colcord 
then said that he had told Senator Borah that he believed that if 
such men as Senator Borah talked to those who could tell him the 
truth about Mexico, that the Senator and others in the Senate would 
never favorably report the Fall resolution. He then said that Sen- 
ator Borah had told him that he would be very glad to have the 
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opportunity to talk to those who were disinterested regarding Mex- 
ican matters and who had no private axes to grind so far as Mexico 
was concerned. 

Colcord continuing said, “I told him that I would have several 
parties come to Washington to present to him the truth about Mex- 
ico.” Colcord then said, “It is necessary to have de Becker, Mc- 
Donald, and other of our friends immediately come over to Wash- 
ington and privately talk to Senator Borah and other Senators.” 
Other plans were discussed at this time to bring influence to bear 
on various members of the Senate and House through Colcord, 
Douglas, and myself. I told Colcord that such men as de Becker 
and McDonald had been discredited already as propagandists for- 
Mexico before the Fall committee, and that such men could hardly 
carry any weight with anybody due to the fact, if I understood the 
matter correctly, that they were known to be very close friends of 
Bonillas and others connected with the Mexican Government. I 
hoped in that way to be able to hear Bonillas, Colcord, and Doug- 
las discuss names of other Americans who as yet had not been 
mentioned. 

Bonillas then said that through certain other powerful friends 
of his he could, through these parties who had great influence, like- 
wise have many other Senators and Congressmen seen who in turn 
would show the members of the Senate and House that adverse 
legislation should not be adopted against Carranza or Mexico. 

ouglas then said to Colcord, “ Do you know Robert Murray of 
the New York World?” Colcord told him that he did not. Doug- 
las said, “ Well, I have to go now. You come along with me and 
I will see that you meet Murray; and with you and Murray actively 
at work great results can be produced.” 

Before leaving, Colcord said to Bonillas, “ It is most important to 
telephone our good friend Weller to immediately come to Washing- 
ton, for he has the friendship and confidence of many Senators and 
can probably do more right at the present moment for us in pre- 
venting the Fall resolution from being adopted.” He then em- 
phatically said, “ Telephone him immediately for you know what to 
say to him.” Bonillas then said that he would immediately telephone 
to John S. Weller, at 915 Park Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bonillas, later that afternoon, told us that Weller was general 
counsel for the Penn-Mex Oi] or Fuel Co. with offices at Pittsburgh. 
Bonillas also at this time said that Weller was on very close and 
friendly terms with several powerful Senators who were members. 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, and that his talking to these 
Senators might show thei that ıt was not advisable to report favor- 
ably the Fall resolution. Bonillas at this time also said that it was. 
most important to secure the ear of Senators, Congressmen, and 
uthers who had the confidence and friendship of Attorney General 
Palmer, Mr. Tumulty, and others who were very close to President. 
Wilson. 

The ambassador left the parlor and was gone about five minutes. 
and upon his return said that the call had been put in for Mr. Weller, 
and that he expected to talk to him within a very short time. And 
then said, “I will tell Weller to leave on the first train for Washing- 
ton for it is most important that he be in Washington to-morrow 
morning,” which would be Saturday, December 6. 
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I then asked the ambassador as to who Colcord was, and he 
answered, “ Mr. Colcord has been one of our best and most valuable 
friends, and has produced most excellent results for us.” I under- 
stood from the ambassador at this time that Coleord was one of his 
confidential publicity representatives in Washington. 

Regarding Colcord, I also understood he formerly was connected 
with the Philadelphia Public Ledger. That is what he told me whea 
I asked him what newspaper experience he had. It is also said that 
Colcord was discharged by the Philadelphia Ledger for being a 
radical with extreme ideas. Whether or not he was employed by the 
Ledger I, personally, don’t know. 

Senator Branprcree. When vou say you understood from the am- 
bassador that Mr. Colcord had been one of his best friends, just what 
do you mean by that? 

Mr. Jones. When I used the words “I understood,” that is just a 
pierce of mine. The ambassador made the positive statement. 

Senator Branpecer. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. Jones. Colcord will probably be best remembered in Wash- 
ington as the party at whose home or apartment Martens, the radi- 
cal so-called red ambassador, was found, after having been searched 
for in Washington for five or six days by agents of the Department 
of Justice and the Washington police. It has been claimed that all 
during this time this red was hid out in Colcord’s apartment. 

Senator BranprecEe. Do you mean Colcord’s apartment in Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. This so-called red ambassador came over 
here to appear, I think, before a Senate investigating committee, 
and I notice according to the newspapers the authorities were after 
him and he disappeared entirely for about six days and nobody could 
find him. Finally, when the subpcena was served on him by the 
sergeant at arms, it was served in Colcord’s apartment. I remem- 
ber in the newspaper story published in Washington papers at the 
time, he admitted that for the time he had disappeared he had been 
hid in Colcord’s room. 

The CuatrmMan. We will take a recess until half-past 2. 

(Whereupon, at 1 o’clock p. m., the committee took a recess until 
9.30 p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 


(At the expiration of the recess, the committee reconvened, Sena- 
tor Fall presiding.) i 
The CuatrMaNn. You may proceed, Mr. Jones. 


STATEMENT OF MR. CHARLES E. JONES—Resumed. 


Mr. Jones. After Colcord and Judge Douglas left, the ambassa- 
dor, my brother and myself discussed with him the advisability of 
having various parties, whom he said were friendly to the Mexican 
Government, appear before the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on Saturday, December 6, and on the following Monday, Decem- 
ber 8, Bonillas said that it was vital to endeavor to have this done, 
which he felt sure he could do, and through these friends impress 
on the committee that all agitation in regard to the Jenkins case 
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and allied matters was simply shrewd propaganda on the part of the 
enemies of Mexico to force the withdrawal of recognition from 
Carranza or to cause intervention. The ambassador said, “In addi- 
tion to this plan I have another one which will be of greated value 
than all others, and that will be to have you gentlemen appear before 
the Foreign Relations Committee and endeavor to prove to their 
entire satisfaction that Senator Fall and other members of the com- 
mittee, his investigators, including Capt. Hanson, the National Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico, and its prin- 
cipal backer, Mr. E. Doheny, and other enemies of Mexico, are behind 
the Fall resolution simply for personal reasons. 

For the information of the committee, and due to the fact that it 
should be part of the permanent record of the committee, I closely 
questioned Bonillas as to the documentary proof he claimed to have 
in his possession, which he wanted me to spring before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and which he positively and repeatedly haa 
claimed to be able to turn over to me, in my effort to secure the same 
so that I could make photostatic copies of it for my own files, and 
later for a newspaper story. Bonillas, however, was never at any 
time able to produce any of the various papers, letters, documents, 
etc., that he claimed were in the possession of the Mexican Govern- 
ment. Furthermore, after many days of effort on the part of my 
brother and myself to secure from him and his associates some 
definite proof, in the end they were never able to produce anything, 
which conclusively proves that they had nothing, for if they had had 
even the slightest evidence which would have been detrimental to 
the committee and others mentioned hereinbefore, they certainly 
would have produced the same. 

The butler at this moment came into the parlor and handed the 
ambassador a card; and he then said, “ You will have to pardon me, 
a party that I have an engagement with is now here to see me.” 
Bonillas then asked us to return to the embassy at 2.15 o’clock that 
afternoon. 

I then asked the ambassador if he would have his butler telephone 
for a taxicab. He replied,“ My automabile is at your disposal.” My 
brother and myself left the embassy at 12.45 p. m. in the ambassador’s 
car, and on the way to the hotel the chauffeur told me that the auto- 
mobile, which was a Hudson, was owned by the ambassador and that 
he was chauffeur for the embassy. 

I will file with the committee a statement regarding the loyalty 
of Judge Douglas, similar to my testimony concerning Mr. Leckie. 

The CHatmrmMan. It may be printed in the appendix to your tes- 
timony. 

Accompanied by my brother, I arrived at the stated time and was 
admitted by the ambassador’s butler, who said the former was in a 
conference and would be with us in a few minutes. He entered the 
parlor at 2.35 p. m. and we renewed our discussion as to the plans 
and ways to “ruin” the parties he desired to discredit and to bring 
influence to bear to defeat the Fall resolution. 

Bonillas seemed even more nervous and frightened than he had 
been that morning. due to the fact that he had learned that the 
Foreign Relations Committee. so he claimed, would “ undoubtedly 
act on the Fall resolution on Monday. December 8.” He added: 


Whatever is to be done bas to be done. necessarily, right now. 
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Bonillas reiterated that if it could be shown before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that Senator Fall and other members 
of the Fall committee, and Capt. Hanson and those interested in 
supporting the Fall resolution for the benefit of the United States, 
were “all archenemies of Carranza and Mexico,” the Fall instrument 
would be defeated. 

Declaring he had “ proofs ” in his possession, gathered from Mexi- 
can secret-service operatives, Bonillas expressed this desire: 

I want you to gather additional proofs, correct or incorrect, to aid in the 
overthrow of the Fall committee’s plans. 

Saving he could “demonstrate” that he had such “ proofs,” he 
showed me a photographic copy of a letter purported to have been 
written by a Texas newspaper to Gen. Luis Terrazas, demanding 
< more money for revolutionary propaganda.” He added that “ other 
letters” and important proof were forthcoming from Mexico and 
from “ good friends of ours in the United States” that would show 
a propaganda conspiracy against the Carranza régime. He went on: 

With this information and with inside knowledge that you have, and if you 
cean be persuaded to appear before the committee and attack Senator Falh 


Capt. Hanson, and others, and try to diseredit them, it will result in attention 
being withdrawn from the original inquiry. 


He paused and added meaningly: 
And for this you will be paid liberally. 
He declared: 


The attack on Fall and the others will so distract attention that the defeat 
of the resolution is almost certain. 


I then asked him: 
What will it be worth to you to have this work done? 


Ie replied that he preferred to have me “ put the price for this 
job. ” I told him it would cause a sensation, and therefore was 
‘worth a great deal of money.” He agreed: 


Yes: it would be worth a great deal. 


Thereupon, I informed him I thought $100,000 “ only a fair price 
to take on a task of this magnitude.” He thought a moment and 
said: 

I will pay you 875,000, payable $50,000 in cash before you appear before 
the Foreign Relations Committee, and $25,000 after you have done the work 
to my satisfaction, 

He elaborated, saving the work would entail: 


The complete discrediting of the Fall committee's purposes and the check- 
mating of its plans and policies, 


The Ambassador went on: 


The best way to handle the matter will be to have some United States Sen- 
ator, a member of the committee, either invite you or demand that you appear 
before the committee to tell them the real facts, 

He explained that the facts must be those which coincided with 
his viewpoint, regardless of what the truth was, in regard to Mexican 
matters. He said if this was done and it appeared that I was before 
the committee by request that it would strengthen greatly “our pro- 
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posed attack” on what he termed “the enemies of Carranza.” He 
resumed: 


You can arrange to have some member of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee get you before the body, can’t you? 


I told him: 


Surely, I can have this done easily. 
He advised me: 


If you are not able to arrange it, I can arrange to have you invited through 
a prominent and influential friend of mine here in Washington. 

The ambassador at this time expressed deep hatred for the Na- 
tional Association for Protection of American Rights in Mexico, all 
of its officers and members, and declared: 

Just wait! In one way or another, Mexico will make life unbearable for 
all these purties and we will get even with every one of them. 

Press Wa On of March 16, 1920, confirm Bonillas’s above state- 
ment, The Excelsior, a Mexico City newspaper, saying that orders 
had been issued and sent to Mexican consuls in the United States “ to 
refuse to visé passports of all Americans belonging to the Associa- 
tion for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico ” and all those 
who appeared before the Fall committee as witnesses. The associa- 
tion members, according to the Mexican paper, are all “ listed” by 
the Mexican Government. 

When I agreed to accept the “job” and in accordance to my pre- 
conceived plan, I endeavored to ee Bonillas enter into a written 
contract covering the matter in detail. But the cagey diplomat said: 

I prefer to have a gentleman’s agreement between us. You will be perfectly 
safe in so far as the money is concerned, due to the fact that you will receive 
the $50,000 before you begin your assault on the Fall committee and on 
others that I am interested in thwarting. 

I emphasized again the fact that this work on my part undoubt- 
edly would prevent intervention or withdrawal of recognition of the 
Carranza rule. Bonillas then painted a vivid financial picture of 
the great commercial opportunities that would be opened to me in 
Mexico by the Carranza administration, if, as he put it: 

If you are able to carry through these ideas and plans that I have out- 
lined. l 

He promised that I would be employed immediately as chief of 
the Mexican secret service in the United States at a salary of $5,000 
a month, out of which I was to pay necessary expenses incurred in 
handling the “ work” and in special assignments to be given me by 
the ambassador in person. 

Of course, I placed no confidence in these promises. I might ex- 
plain that in my several thousands of reports to the Bureau of In- 
vestigation in the last several years, that in the interest of securing 
facts regarding several revolutions, I have been assured repeatedly 
by the various leaders of the movements and by Mexican officials 
as well, that when they “ won out ” they would make me a “ banana 
king,” “railroad king,” a “ power in the oil world,” and various 
other types of monarch. All these “offers” were invariably con- 
tained in my reports to the Department of Justice and all I ever got 
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out of the offers was information and a sound laugh, together with 
the satisfaction of blocking and interfering with their plots. All 
the real money paid me by Mexican sources was either borrowed 
back by the Mees and Central Americans or expended on them 
in entertainment. 

When the ambassador became convinced that he had a ripe oppor- 
tunity through me to “do the dirty work” that he longed for, he 
brightened perceptibly and I was enabled to open up several other 
lines of inquiry. Among the most important of these matters was 
my desire to learn of his plan to became president of Mexico and as 
to what I could pump out of him regarding the next Mexican presi- 
dential elections. 

There had been frequent publicity given in the United States re- 

arding Bonillas’ and acy for the presidency of Mexico. I asked 
him if it were a fact whether he was or would be a candidate. His 
explanation of this matter and of the Mexican election in general was 
as follows: 


There is a most extreme and bitter personal, military. and political feeling 
between Gen. Pablo Gonzales and Gen. A. Obregon, Unless one or both these par- 
ties can be persuaded to withdraw as a presidential candidate, then, if they both 
go to the election, it will undoubtedly result in Pablo Gonzales being elected. If 
that comes, then I am very much afraid that Gen. Obregon with his friends 
and supporters throughout Mexico will immediately start civil warfare in 
Mexico. 

If this happens, and I feel positive it will if Obregon is defeated, armed 
intervention by the United States will follow, 


The ambassador qualified this statement in answering my question: 


Why intervention, even if civil war does break out? 

The United States never will stand for another such revolutionary movement 
as that which put Carranza in power. Nor will the European powers stand for 
it. <All countries of the world will be in hearty accord with intervention, due 
to the fact that if civil war comes to pass in Mexico, following the election re- 
sults, it will demonstrate to the world that Mexico can not control its own 
affairs, that Mexico ean not govern itself successfully. 

I am exlaining this to you on account of the fact that I feel sure that neither 
Pablo Gonzales nor Obregon will withdraw as presidential candidates, unless 
a third candidate will enter the field; a candidate friendly both to Gonzales and 
Obregon. 

I um an intimate friend of both these parties and enjoy their complete con- 
fidence. If I can show them that if they go to the elections there will result 
bloody civil war and later the armed intervention of the United States, I may 
convince them of a plan. This would include my convincing them that it is 
their duty as patriots to prevent this threatening warfare by both agreeing on 
a third candidate. This third candidate should be a civilian. Under such cir- 
cumstanees, I am willing to become a ecandiate for the presidency. 

IT expect during February or March to go to Mexico and explain fully these 
matters to Gens. Obregon and Gonzales. with an idea of persuading them to 
Withdraw as candidates, 


Our conversation branched off to a discussion of the Mexican policy 
of the United States Department of State. Bonillas said that in some 
of his interviews with Secretary of State Lansing he had been 
“ severely talked to and grossly insulted” by the Secretary. He 
added: 


It will be a godsend and a blessing to Mexico when Lansing turns back his 
portfolio and leaves the Wilson Cabinet. 


I asked the ambassador: 


Why, is Lansing going to get out? 
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He answered: 


I have received reliable information from influential American friends of mine 
in Washington that the President did not approve of Lansing’s Mexican policy 
and of many of his other activities. I hope and feel that Lansing will leave the 
Cabinet soon. 

Apparently, from Bonillas’s statement, he had advance informa- 
tion that Lansing was to go out of the Cabinet; likewise, that the 
President did not approve of the policies of Secretary of State Lan- 
sing. 

onillas’s remarks almost tempted me to say, and I was re- 
strained from so doing by a desire to complete my “ play,” that the 
freedom and courtesies which Bonillas and all of Mexico’s repre- 
sentatives in the United States always have had were sadly differ- 
ent from the restrictions and ill-treatment and discourtesies ac- 
corded the United States ambassador and our consular representa- 
tives in Mexico. I particularly remembered at the time that when 
President Carranza was inaugurated, and as Ambassador Fletcher 
passed in his motor car through the streets of Mexico City on the 
way to the ceremony, the hisses of the Mexican populace were con- 
tinuous. Hisses and hoots also greeted the American minister as 
he entered the Chamber of Deputies. A few moments later the 
German ambassador, von Eckhardt, arrived at the chamber and 
the deputies arose en masse and applauded and cheered Carranza’s 
close friend and adviser, the German ambassador. 

I arrived at the Mexican Embassy again on Saturday afternoon, 
December 6, on request of Bonillas. The ambassador immediately 
resumed discussion of various matters touched on in our former 
meetings of that week. He informed me that he had gone over thor- 
oughly with members of his diplomatic staff and other confidential 
friends in Washington his proposed plan to ruin members of the 
Fall committee and discredit others opposed to President Carranza’s 
and the latter’s policies. He added that some,of these advisers had 
warned him to be “careful about this matter and consider seriously 
every phase of it before proceeding.” He continued: 

This ts due to the fact that ingtead of helping the situation, a hasty move 
may prove reactionary. If it ever becomes known—this plan of mine—-it will 
ruin me absolutely, and will ruin every other Mexican participating in these 
plans. 

He also declared that he had learned it was exceedingly doubtful 
as to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee reporting favorable 
the Fall resolution. His information to this effect, he said, had come 
from confidential sources in Washington, which sources had learned 
to turn the state of affairs from various Members of the House and 
the Senate. He explained: 

These advisers and myself feel that the immediate danger is past. Even if 
the committee does report favorably on the Fall resolution, I learn from excel- 
lent sources that the administration will pay no attention to it. 

He likewise stated that he had decided the most feasible and suc- 
cessful plan would be to have his friends and advisers work along 
the lines of least resistance. This he explained as follows: 

‘These friends will have talk after talk with various Senators and Congress- 
men and prominent officials in other branches of the Government. In these 


talks they will point out that it would be a most serious mistake to withdraw 
recognition from Carranza or to intervene in Mexico. 
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That was Saturday afternoon, and he at that time asked me to call 
at the embassy on the following day, Sunday, at 2.30 p. m. We ar- 
rived there about 2.30 p. m. Sunday, and Bonillas then led up to a 
new proposition, which he said would be as profitable to me and pro- 
duce as satisfactory results to him as his previous scheme would have 
been. He told me the new plan would stamp out the activities of 
enemies of Mexico and eliminate them forever. When I asked what 
the plan was he said, “ It will not be reactionary. With the informa- 
tion in possession of the Mexican Government and the information 
which you claim you have been able to secure, we can, through friends 
of ours here in Washington, present the entire matter to the Attorney 
General of the United States. He will endeavor to prove to his en- 
tire satisfaction that there has been and is a conspiracy to cause the 
downfall of President Carranza and to force intervention. 

If this can be done and can be worked out successfully, and T feel sure it can 
be, it will enable us to force the United States to act. And when this is done, 
it will ruin and discredit and also interfere with the purposes and plans of the 
Fall committee. It will ruin every other individual who dares to be opposed to 
President Carranza gad his policies and foreigners who have investments in 
Mexico, for President Carranza is the best judge of what is good for Mexico. 


The ambassador went on: 


Tf this work ean be done and you are willing to enter into such an arrange- 
ment, your remuneration will be as satisfatcory as was my former proposition. 

This work, I was told by the ambassador, in connection with in- 
formation he said he had in his possession, and which he declared he 
could secure through his own spies and their secret service opera- 
tives in the United States and from influential American friends in 
Washington, New York, and elsewhere, would result in proving “ to 
the satisfaction of everyone that a conspiracy against Mexico was in 
existence.” He also told me: 

This will end in the impeachment of several Senators and the arrest for con- 
spiracy of many of those involved in propaganda against Mexico, likewise the 
arrest and imprisonment or deportation of Mexico’s principal revolutionary ene- 
mies in America. 

In discussing the proposed “ schen,” a price was agreed on— 
$25.000 payable on the signing of the contract and a like amount after 
his “ work ” had been completed by me. In addition to this I was to 
receive a salary of $5,000 per month, which included expenses, for a 
period of not less than four months, at which time, if mutually satis- 
factory, the agreement was to be renewed. 

As part consideration of this payment by the Mexican Government, 
I was to surrender to them all papers and documents in my posses- 
sion pertaining to the activities of Mexican revolutionists in the 
United States and in Mexico and Central America. Likewise, I was 
to secure and hand over to Ambassador Bonillas information touch- 
ing on the Fall committee, the National Association for the Protec- 
tion of American Rights in Mexico and concerning many other in- 
dividuals who, Bonillas said, he “ proposed to ruin absolutely.” 

At this time the Mexican ambassador said that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment had completed arrangements in Mexico for an extensive 
propaganda and publicity campaign throughout the United States. 

Bonillas confided in me: 

President: Carranza bas determined to spend a large amount of money to 


create sentiment in the United States favorable to Mexico and to the Carranza 
administration. 
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This propaganda, if we are able to eause the disgrace or impeachment of sev- 
eral Senators and Congressmen, will be aided ‘immensely. The Democratic ad- 
ministration will take hold of it eagerly, and will dwell on the fact that the 
majority of the committee concerned in urging withdrawal of support from 
Carranza is formed of Republicans, 

At a later date, through reliable sources, I learned that during 
January of this year Gonzales Roa, a member of the law firm of 
Gonzales Roa & Carbaljal, with offices at Gante No. 1, Mexico City, 

ave a luncheon, at which a widely known newspaperman of the 

"nited States was present. 

At that time Gonzales Roa made the statement that he had com; 
pleted arrangements whereby Carranza had appropriated $100.000 
in gold as a preliminary fiind for publicity and propaganda in the 
United States. 

Gonzales Roa and his partner are the legal advisers for many of 
Carranza’s governmental enterprises. Roa, it is said, is personal 
legal counsellor of Carranza. 

At the luncheon, Roa said: 

One of the reasons why President Carranza is more anxious at this time 
than ever to create sentiment in his favor in the United States is that Carranza 
and his close advisers have become worried in regard to interventon by the 
United States. 

The position of publicity director was offered the newspaperman, 
who stated that he had refused the same. He told Roa that to con- 
duct such a campaign in the United States and which would produce 
results would cost at least a quarter of a million dollars gold for one 
year’s efforts. Gonzales Roa then remarked that President Car- 
ranza was willing to appropriate as much money as necessary if he 
could see even the “slightest result.” The newspaperman told me 
that Carranza had placed in charge of the Mexican end of this 
propaganda work Senor Carpio, who was connected formerly with 
similar efforts of Carranza at New York City. 

Roa, so I was informed, is the real fountainhead from Mexico for 
various propaganda and publicity schemes. It is a known fact that 
a publicity director in the United States has been approached with 
the offer to handle this campaign for Carranza and that the Mexican 
Government has conducted negotiations with and has considered 
several newspapermen along these lines. 

About December 10 I was introduced by Bonillas to a Mexican 
by the name of Javier Favela. In several conversations with Favela 
at a later date, I learned from him that he was one of the confidential 
messengers between the Mexican consulate in New York City, the 
Mexican Embassy in Washington, and the Mexican Foreign Office. 
Favela was in Washington off and on until about January 15, 1920, 
and for some four or five days each week my brother and myself 
were in personal contact with him. | 

From Favela’s remarks I learned that he was on the most close 
and intimate terms with Ramon P. de Negri, Mexican consul gen- 
eral in New York City, and that as a blind Favela operated a stamp 
and coin establishment in Room 203, at 79 Nassau Street, New York 
City, Telephone 6068 Courtland, and that he resided at 265 West 
Twenty-second Street, New York City. 

During the time we were in contact with Favela, several times we 
discussed matters considerably, and whenever he did his extreme 
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hatred for the United States, and for those who had opposed Car- 
ranza and his administration, was more pronounced than otherwise. 
In several of our conversation, was more pronounced than otherwise. 
he very frankly said, with innumerable vile and curse words, that he 
poco proposed to assassinate the publisher of a prominent New 

ork newspaper, as he was more oe for propaganda and 
Paoay against Mexico than anybody else in the United States. 

he publisher of the newspaper mentioned was immediately warned, 
and by request I withhold his name from the committee, but if de- 
sired will give them this party’s name in private. 

Favela, during these conversations, likewise said that plans were 
on foot, and had been for quite awhile, to cause the assassination of 
Senator Fall and others, including Capt. Hanson. That was addi- 
tional confirmation, as mentioned hereinbefore, of the statement 
made by Seguin and Ramon P. de Negri, Mexican consul general in 
New York, during November. The threats at that time, November, 
1919, were promptly reported to Senator Fall and Capt. Hanson. 

My negotiations with the Mexican Government continued as long 
as it appeared there was any chance to secure any additional informa- 
tion that would be of interest or value in the exposé of Mexico and 
Mexican affairs, which I had arranged to make in a series of news- 
paper articles. I felt at that time that I had secured practically all 
the information that I could. Therefore, on January 28, 1920, after 
having secured all the information I originally set out to obtain, I 
broke off negotiations with the Mexican Government, and they at 
that time paid me $2,000 in cash. That, together with other pav- 
ments made to me for expenses, made a total of approximately $4,500, 
These payments were to cover, as Bonillas specifically stated, ex- 
penses and for the time I had given the Mexican Government. 

During the early part of April, 1920, Gene Fowler of the New 
York American and myself were in a restaurant on Park Row in 
New York City, and Seguin, accompanied by an attaché of the 
Mexican consulate in New York, came in the restaurant, and hap- 
rue to see me he walked over and said, “ Hello, Jones.” Of course, 

spoke to him. Seguin at that time said it had been a fearful mis- 
take on the part of Bonillas and De Negri and himself to have 
trusted me as much as they had, and that he was SOrry 
that they had done so. One word and another brought on a rather 
strained situation, and I very frankly told him to beat it, and he did. 

* a $ * 


+ $ & 


I file with the committee a copy of a check for $920.60, on the 
Equitable Trust Co. of New York, Colonial Branch, 222° Broadway, 
dated January 13, 1920, signed by De Negri. That check was given 
to me in payment of expenses. I also file with the committee the 
personal card of Favela. 

The check referred to follows: 

The Equitable Trust Co. of New York. 
Payable at Colonial Branch, 222 Broadway. 


No. 16. 
NEw York, January 13, 1920. 
Pay to the order of bearer nine hundred and twenty and sixty-hundredths 


dollars ($920.60). R. P N 
. P. DE NEGRI. 
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During February, while I was securing the information from 
Gen. Salvador Alvarado, I suggested to Judge Francis Kearful, the 
attorney for the Fall committee, the advisability of Kearful running 
in on Alvarado some party connected with the committee, and talke 
with him over the telephone regarding this matter, and. he answered 
by telegram as follows: “I can not go. See Wallace Thompson, 
Murray Hill.” I file that with the committee. 

(The original telegram referred to is filed with the committee.) 

To complete the information regarding the negotiations and in- 
formation I had secured from the Mexican Government, here is 
a telegram addressed to Capt. W. M. Hanson, care of Senator A. 
B. Fall, Sheldon Hotel, El Paso, Tex., dated January 28, signed 
“ Charles E. Cresse,” which was my old Department of Justice code 
name, which reads as follows: 

JANUARY 28, 1919. 
Capt. W. M. Hanson, 
Care Senator A. B. Fall, Sheldon Hotel, El Paso, Ter. 

All details regarding information sent forward to you some time ago now 
complete. Have also secured positive proof which completely involves their 
principal party here with having through lobbyists influenced and also inter- 
fered in matters regarding them before Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Also same party here and their principal representative in New York City, 
which completely proves their connection with reds. Many other of their plans 
and efforts, which are far reaching, also secured. Impossible to handle these mat- 
ters, except personally and confidentially, with Senator Fall or yourself, on 
account of leaks or being uncovered. Therefore, important; meet me in Wash- 
ington not later than Monday, February 2, so that investigation on account of 
important matters connected with same, which are now developing, can be 
completed. This matter, under no circumstances, is to be known to anyone 
except Senator Fall and yourself. Wire answer to Chas. E. Cresse, room 


614, Hotel Washington. 
Cuas. E. CRESSE. 


Also, or or about this time, due to the absence of the chairman of 
the committee, Senator A. B. Fall, from Washington, I took the 
matter up with his ‘secretary, Mr. Safford, who suggested immedi- 
ately referring the entire matter to Senator Brandegee, which was 
done. At that time I suggested the advisability of the committee 
securing, by subpæna or long-distance phone, records as per details 
abe them by me which would prove that the Mexican ambassador, 

onillas, telephoned at the times I have stated to Mr. Weller at 
Pittsburgh. 

Here is the letter of introduction from Judge Douglas to Gen. 
Pablo Gonzales, that I introduced into the testimony, but due to 
the fact that something may come up later, it would be a good idea 
for me to keep it in my possession. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just read it into the record now. 

Mr. Jones. The letter which I refer to is written by Mr. Charles ` 
A. Douglas, and is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., 
November 4, 1919. 
Gen. PABLO GONZALES, 
Merico City. 

My DEAR GENERAL: This will introduce to you Mr. Charles E. Jones of New 
Orleans. Mr. Jones is a newspaper man of fine standing, both as to ability and 
character. He has some business in Mexico City and wishes to have the pleas- 
ure of knowing vou, and I am therefore very glad to give him this note of in- 


troduction to you. 
I am, sincerely and cordially, yours, 


CHARLES. A, DOUGLAS. 
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Now, in connection with that testimony, I will hand the com- 
mittee later a letter addressed to Senator Fall from the managing 
editor of the New York American, Mr. Rancke, which states and like- 
wise proves that prior to any and all negotiations with the Mexican 
Government, as mentioned in my testimony as shown in detail here- 
inbefore, that I set out to secure, if possible, the information which 
I have shown in my testimony, and which all of these negotiations 
with the Mexican ambassador Bonillas and other Mexican officials 
developed. Mr. Rancke was duly informed of such developments, 
as was Gene Fowler of the American, who was cooperating with me 
in regard to that investigation. I have a letter from Mr. Rancke 
to that effect, which I now file with the committee. 

(The letter is as follows:) 

THE NEW YORK AMERICAN, 
May 12, 1920. 

Deak SENATOR FALL: The series of articles on Mexico and signed by Mr. C. E. 
Jones, which recently appeared in the New York American was planned as 
long ago as last November. Mr. Jones laid all of his documents before us at 
that time. Also he outlined a series of operations by which we would be able 
to verify certain points not covered by the documents themselves. All of these 
operations were carried out in detail and with complete success before the 
first of the articles apeared in this newspaper. 

Very truly, yours, 


T. V. RANCKE. 
The Hon. A. B. FALL, 
Foreign Relations Committee United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Senator BrANDEGEE. Does it appear from this letter you are going 
to put in that you were subpæœnaed before this committee at the 
request of Mr. Rancke? 

ír. Jones. No, sir. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Did you appear at your own request ? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. I have appeared here at the request of Sen- 
ator Fall. When I originally started on this investigation, as I 
have shown hereinbefore, I saw Capt. Hanson, at that time chief 
investigator, as I understand, of this committee in San Antonio. He 
was very anxious to have me cooperate with the committee and, as 
mentioned hereinbefore, asked me if I would consider handling the 
various border investigations with him for the committee. I told 
him that it was impossible but that at any time I could cooperate 
with the arial would be very glad to do so, and at the proper 
moment would also appear before the committee with all the evi- 
dence that I might secure. At a later date, under the name of 
“ Cresse,” or “ Charle: E. Cresse,” or my own name, “Charles E. 
Jones,” I from time to time kept the committee advised, as undoubt- 
edly the record shows, in person and both by telegrams and let- 
ters, as to certain of the plans and plots and intrigues of those that 
were endeavoring to discredit the committee, or any other facts that 
would be harmful to the interests of the United States. 

The Cuarrman. You were in personal communication with Mr. 
Rancke, of the New York American, and he knew that you were 
going to get in touch with the Mexican Government, through its 
ambassador here, and ascertain any facts that you could that might. 
be of interest to the paper. 
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Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; even so far as arranging to have Gene 
Fowler (a reporter of the American) run in by me on the Mexican 
ambassador. 

The CHairMAN. You had also known Capt. Hanson, and you met 
him in San Antonio and had this conversation with him to which you 
have referred. 

Mr. Jones. In the early part of November, 1919. 

The CuairMan. Now, during your investigation it was understood 
by Mr. Rancke, but it was not known by any member of the committee 
that you were going to Mr. Bonillas or had any connection with him? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. But in the course of your communications with 
Mr. Bonillas, which you have detailed, you ascertained certain things 
which you thought of such importance that you notified the commit- 
tee, or some member of it, by telegram, or letter, or both? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMAn. And you also saw Senator Brandegee at one time, 
in the absence of the chairman of the committee on the border? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And various communications passed between you 
and the chairman of the committee, and you were notified the com- 
mittee would be very glad to have you come before it and make your 
statement ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The CmarrmaN. And that is how you came to appear before the 
committee ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The CuarirMan. This letter you propose to file from Mr. Rancke, 
addressed to the chairman of the committee, is simply to substantiate 
the statements which have been made by you in your testimony ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. Practically all during this investigation, and 
shortly after it started, I was in touch, either directly or indirectly 
with either some member of the committee personally or some attaché 
of the committee. 

The CHarirMANn. You were not, however, employed in any way by 
the committee to investigate Mr. Bonillas or make any discoveries 
concerning Mr. Bonillas? 

Mr. Jonrs. The only proposition I ever received from the commit- 
tee was through Capt. Hanson in San Antonio, who asked me if I 
would consider handling wtih him the border situation. I, of course, 
told him I could not on account of the fact that I had other things 
on hand, and it would be utterly impossible to do it. 

I might add right here that I have never received a dollar from 
any concern or individual directly or indirectly interested for any 
service that I have ever rendered in completing the investigation and 
the exposé which I have made, although I had quite a number of 
offers from various parties that wanted me to accept such employ- 
ment. I wanted to keep my hands entirely free to do just as I 
pleased, and for that reason I refused any and all offers of any con- 
nections whatsoever. 

The CHatrmMan. You expect to write a book in connection with 
Mexican affairs, do you not? 

Mr. Jones. Probably. 
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The Cuairman. In the meantime, you have been engaged in news- 
paper work for the American and possibly other papers? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. My reason tor appearing before the commit- 
tee at the present time is due to the fact that on May 11, 1920, I re- 
ceived a letter from Senator Fall that he would be very glad to have 
me come to Washington and appear before the committee, if it was 
convenient for me to do so at that time. 

I might add something that I have forgotten, that at the time De 
Negri, Seguin, and others I mentioned in my testimony, said that 
Senator Fall and Capt Hanson and others would be assassinated, that 
I was never able to learn who were to do the work. I, however, at 
a later date, understood from Capt. Hanson that Favela followed 
the chairman of the committee, Senator Fall, and Capt. Hanson out 
to San Antonio, Tex.. likewise to Los Angeles, Calif., and other 
points, and that Capt. Hanson secured from confidential sources other 
than mvself information that it was Favela who was to assassinate 
Senator Fall and himself, Hanson. 

Senator Branpecrr. Do you know Favela? 

Mr. Jones. Quite well. 

Senator Branprcer. Has he the reputation of being a bad man? 

Mr. Jones. Favela is a fanatic, and he is one of the few Mexi- 
cans I have ever known in all my life, which I can probably count 
on my fingers who, as we say sometimes, has really got the guts. I 
really believe that Favela has a screw loose, and if I personally saw 
Favela, after my testimony became public, and he started anything 
with me, I wouldn’t hesitate a minute with him, because I consider 
him a bad actor. 

Senator BranpEGEE. You mean you would try to get the drop on 
him, do you? 

Mr. Jones. I always let the other fellow have more than a fair 
chance, but if he started anything with me, I would hang a loaded 
cane around his neck immediately, and if he made a false move, of 
course, it would be him or me, and I guess it would be me producing 
first. If, as I said before, it ever comes to a showdown, and Favela 
ever gets a chance, he is the kind of a Mexican, the only one of the 
kind I have ever known, that would just as soon shoot Senator Fall 
or anybody else, and then bump himself right off. He has a nut 
loose. 

Senator Branpecre. Is it your idea that he is to receive any com- 
pensation for performing that patriotic service ? 

Mr. Jones. No; I don’t think Favela could be bought to do that 
job. I think he is one Mexican, and I said it then and say it now 
and always will believe it, that is thoroughly 100 per cent patriotic. 
He is an absolute nut on the question, as he has shown in quite a 
number of cases time after time. He is a Mexican who said, with a 
string of oaths as long as a block, that as soon as the damned Ameri- 
cans put their foot on Mexico the plan in Mexico was to touch the 
oil fields off, set them on fire, and poison the rivers and creeks and 
wells and water; and that the Americans might think they could 
jump on Mexico, but when they did they would remember that for 
the last 10 years there had been half a million of men under arms, 
revolutionists, bandits, and others in Mexico, and there was not one 
of them, whether Carrancistas or Villistas, that would not, as he 
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thought, ally themselves in any group against the Americans, and 
I believe that is absolutely so. 

Senator BranpEecrr. He seems to be a patriotic gentleman, but is 
it your idea that of his own volition he intended to do these things, 
or do you think somebody designated him for that purpose? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir; I don’t think Favela ever dreamed that, 
probably due to the fact that long before I ever met him—I will 
qualify that, maybe two months or a month and a half—De Negri 
due to a speech by Senator Fall, exposing his red connections, as 
have shown in the testimony, with a like string of oaths, said they 
had the man that was ready to do this job, and he would do it. 
kere also confirmed that statment, saying this fellow had plenty 
of guts. 

Favela’s office, or rather the place he occupied in the consulate 
in New York City, was in a back room, way back from all the rest 
of the consuls. Nobody would ever see him come in or go out. I 
have been in there a hundred times, and I never saw him there, al- 
though he told me where his room was in the back part. His stamp 
and coin office is a blind. There is no doubt in my mind, after 
Hanson told me what he did, that he is the man that was to do the 
job, although I never could definitely learn who it was. 

Senator Branpecer. What was his full name? 

Mr. Jones. Javier Favela. 

Senator Branpecee. What consulate do you refer to? 

Mr. Jones. The Mexican consulate, the Mexican consul general, 
on the ninetecnth floor of the Tribune Building, New York City. 

Senator Branpecer. What is his business? 

Mr. Jones. He is employed by the Mexican Government as con- 
` fidential agent. He admitted he was a spy for Mexico, which, of 
course, meant Germany, all through the Balkans during the Euro- 
pean war. 

Senator Branpecer. How old is he? 

Mr. Jones. I should imagine that Favela is about 35, about 5 feet 
7 inches high, weighs probably 210 to 225 pounds rather fat, and 
speaks some 8 or 10 different languages. He was in love at that 
time with a German girl in New York City, whom he expected to 
marry on or about that time. He is a bad actor. 

Senator Branprecrr. Has he ever had any experience in the Mexi- 
can Army, or has he any military rank? 

Mr. Jonrs. That I don’t know. He was connected with the Car- 
ranza revolution, and must have had. He was on exceedingly close 
terms with De Negri, but it was very little trouble to gain his com- 
plete confidence. 

Senator Branprcrr. Is De Negri in New York now? 

Mr. Jones. He is supposed to be confidential agent there for the 
Obregonistas. De Negri is probably the closest man to Gen. Obregon 
in the Mexican consulate service. I will introduce later a letter from 
Teodoro Frezieres, former consul general for Carranza at Los 
Angeles, and later at Eagle Pass, Tex., written to Carranza, which I 
lifted off the desk of the Mexican consulate at Eagle Pass, outlining 
fully two years ago the Obregonista movement which later de- 
veloped, in which Frezieres exposed all of De Negri’s plans in con- 
nection with Gen. Obregon. And the odd part of this whole situa- 
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tion, it seems to me, is that at the present time, here is De Negri in 
New York City, here is Alvarado, here is Favela, and everybody else, 
who were mixed up in all this dirty work against the subcommittee 
of the United States Senate and against United States Senators, 
against newspapers and everybody else, and they are now in this 
country representing the present new Mexican Government. What 
can you expect from them? They have not changed. They may 
have put on a different suit of clothes, but down underneath there 
is the same skin, the same heart, the same feeling. 

Senator Branprcee. Do the State Department and the Depart- 
ment of Justice know of the facts which you have testified to before 
the committee ? 

Mr. Jones. When Mr. Bielaski resigned as chief, I was at that 
time handling cases in connection with a new Honduran revolution- 
ary movement, which resulted in the overthrow of Francisco Ber- 
trand by the revolutionary route. I wanted very much to quit when 
Bielaski got out, but was asked to continue that investigation, which 
I did, until it wound up last August, I think it was. From that 
time on the Bureau of Investigation nor the State Department 
received any information from me. Therefore, necessarily of course, 
they were not at all familiar with any of these matters, as far as I 
know. 7 

Senator Branpecer. The particular part of it that I referred to, 
l wanted to know whether it had ever been divulged either to the 
Department of Justice or State Department what Bonillas said or 
what De Negri had said about their getting somebody to assassinate 
Senator Fall? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir; I don’t recall that there was any notice given 
to either one of them, for the reason that I had already notified them 
that they could no longer expect any reports from me. 

Senator Branprere. But you did notify Capt. Hanson, did you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Jonrs. Yes, sir. In November, 1919. Five days after De 
Negri made the positive threat that Senator Fall was going to be 
assassinated, and also Capt. Hanson, I almost sweat blood for five 
days trying to worm out of him the name of the man who would 
do the job, when, where, and how, but anybody who knows Mexi- 
cans knows that if you begin to prod them too close and display too 
much anxiety to learn something, you will kill the whole proposition. 
We handled it, I think, as scientifically as it could be, but couldn't 
get it. Then, when I knew I probably would not be able to get the 
name of the party, the only thing left for me to do was to immediately 
notify Capt. Hanson, asking him in turn to notify Senator Fall, and 
the manner of my notification, as I remember, was that Fall and 
Hanson should watch every Mexican, no matter where they were, 
and not let him get close to them. because it might be that Mexican 
who was to do the job. 

Senator Branpecer. How did you notify Hanson? 

Mr. Jones. I notified Hanson by telegram on November 29, 1919, 
through A. C. Sullivan of the Department of Justice at San An- 
tonio, Tex., as I did not know where Capt. Hanson was at that 
time. Hanson then telegraphed Senator Fall on December 1, 1919. 
I happened to know that, due to the fact that I asked Mr. Safford. 
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his secretary, whether Senator Fall had received Hanson’s warning, 
and Mr. Safford told me that he had. I then learned later, from 
other parties who were friends of Senator Fall, that the superin- 
tendent of police here, Maj. Pullman, who recently died, was 
warned, and he in turn warned the superintendent of Capitol police, 
and assigned a city detective to constantly keep watch on Senator Fall. 

Senator Branpecre. When did Bonillas leave here to go to Mexico? 

Mr. Jones. I do not remember the date. I can get it for you. 
remember that I notified Senator Fall, either through Capt. Hanson 
or Senator Fall directly, that Bonillas would feave Washington on 
such a date to go to New York, which I believe was February 6, 
accompanied by his wife, who would sail on February 6, I believe 
to visit her daughter in Italy, and Bonillas’s plan, the last time 
talked with him in Washington, was then to go to Nogales, Ariz. 
where he was to cross the border and see Gen. Obregon, who lived 
a short distance over in Sonora, across from there, in regard to per- 
suading Obregon to pull out of the election. 

Senator Branprcer. Do you know who is in charge of the Mex- 
ican embassy in Washington now 

Mr. Jones. His name is Fernandez. I don’t know him. 

Senator Branpecre. Was he here with Bonillas? 

Mr. Jones. I don’t think so. I think he came after Bonillas left. 
He had some special work; I don’t know what it is. 

I will file with the committee a carbon copy of my report of July 
6, 1918, to the Department of Justice and Stats Department, under 
my department name of Cresse, in regard to J. S. Hess, of New York, 
culling at the Mexican Embassy, 1413 I Street N W., Washington, 
D 


Also my report of July 6, 1918, rendered to the Department of 
Staté and Department of Justice, under name of Cresse, my de- 
partment code name, entitled “Attache of French Embassy in Wash- 
ington.” 

‘Another report of July 8, 1918, the same name and heading, re- 
garding various visitors at the Mexican Embassy in Washington. 

A confidential report of July 8, 1918, to the Department of Justice 
and State Department signed Cresse and entitled “ Regarding party 
by name of Heinemann,” who appeared to be a German, calling at 
Mexican Embassy, Washington, D. C.” 

Also a carbon copy of my report of July 19, 1918, signed by 
Creese, my department code name, entitled “ Interviews with Ignacio 
Bonillas, Mexican Ambassador to the United States, at Washington, 
D. C., and ideas and plans suggested as a result of these interviews, 
which may help to offset Germany’s strength in Mexico.” 

Also carbon copy of report of September 26, 1918, signed by 
Cresse, entitled “ Break alleged to have occurred between Carranza 
and Gen. Obregon.” 

Also carbon copy of my report of July 19, 1918, signed by Cresse, 
mv department code name, entitled “ Plan proposed by me in regard 
to capturing German consuls, and German military spies in Mexican 
and Texas towns along the border.” 

Also carbon copy of my report of May 13, 1918, entitled “ Ameri- 
can Army officer stationed at El Paso, Tex., visiting the German 
consul three times in one week at Juarez, Mexico.” 
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Also carbon copy of my report to Department of Justice under 
name of Cresse, dated July 1, 1918, entitlel “ Request for informa- 
tion from chief as to name of Germans in Mexico.” 

Also additional reports prepared by me for the Department of 
Justice to be filed for the appendix. 

In one of the files here, known as file 2, is a letter from Japan, 
signed Luis G. Pardo, who was in charge of the Mexican Embassy 
in Japan for President Huerta. 

The CHarrman. That was in 1913? 

Mr. Jones. It is dated August 27, 1913, and addressed to Gen. 
Felix Diaz in Paris, France. A brief summary of the letter is 
that it fully explains to Gen. Felix Diaz that the Emperor of 
Japan evaded for approximately two months receiving Felix Diaz 
as Huerta’s special ambassador, and when pressed for a definite 
answer, very frankly came out and said that it was due to the 
fact that the Emperor felt it would not at that time do to receive 
a special ambassador from Mexico on account of the United States 
probably misunderstanding the matter. Pardo tells Felix Diaz 
that the press of Japan is very enthusiastic regarding an alliance 
between pene and Mexico, and that if Diaz had arrived in Japan 
and the Emperor had refused to see him, it probably would have 
resulted in a revolution in Japan. 

This file also contains on pages 7 to 9, photographic copies of 
powers of attorney given by Felix Diaz to Pedro del Villar, his 
accredited representative in the United States. 

Pace 19 of the same file contains a letter from T. W. Shannon at 
Chicago, dated February 7, 1917, addressed to Gen. Felix Diaz, 
in which Shannon informs Diaz regarding arrangements made to ap- 
point as financial agent in the United States the vice president 
of one of the most prominent banks in Chicago, whose name is men- 
tioned in the letter. 

The file also contains powers of attorney from Felix Diaz to 
Shannon regarding that matter. 

This file contains 127 pages of original and photostatic copies 
of correspondence passing between Gen. Felix Diaz and his various 
agents and associates. 

Page 91 of the same file contains the Felicista junta agreement in 
New York City, signed by Pedro del Villar, C. L. Ocon, L. R. 
Acolea, brother-in-law of Felix Diaz, A. Blanquet, and others. 

In file U, pages 39 to 44, is an extremely long letter written by 
Pedro del Villar to Felix Diaz regarding financial and other ar- 
rangements that Villar and his agents in the United States were 
arranging for the Villista movement. 

In paragraph 2, page 43, of that file, the following appears in 
the letter: 


The matter of the English. Remembering your idea of the necessity of a 
better understanding with England in the maintenance of peace and a strong 
government in Mexico, I have endeavored to approach the English interests. 
However, they have really never come out openly, due to the influence of 
Rabasa over them. But anyhow, I obtained, through Col. Robert, one of the 
seerct agents of the English Embassy, who was present at our meeting, and we 
came to an understanding with Mr. Alfredo Curphey, and authority was given to 
draw up an agreement. I had several meetings with him and with Mr. Ellis Ash- 
mead Bartlett, a member of the English Army. Gen. Blanquet was also present 
at some of these meetings. The final outcome was that the English Government 
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will hand over to me, through the person or corporation which it deems the 
most fit, the funds necessary to bring about the absolute triumph of your 
movement, and as a first installment they will give £500,000, in the instance that 
the said officer Bartlett will inform his Government that you are standing 
back of my statement of a friendly understanding with the United States and 
our friendship for the Allies, and especially for England. He says that he 
believes you can count with the forces which I have outlined to him and which. 
list I will show you. He trusts that you will listen to bis suggestions, and 
that the government established by you shall be immediately recognized by all 
of them. The messenger has fullest power of authority, and I feel certain that 
you will come to an understanding, because that is a clear-cut proposition 
that suits you. ; 


File Q contains 152 pages of original and photostatic copies of 
correspondence between the various Felicista revolutionary leaders 
that participated in the movement, and to and from others affilated 
directly or indirectly with them. 

The CuarrMAN. What is the date? 

Mr. Jones. They range all the way from July, 1916, up to the end 
of 1918, and run somewhat into 1919. Some of the 1919 matter per- 
tains to Gen. Alvarez, who was executed at Vera Cruz. 

Files J and K contain the Felicista codes, photostatic copies of 
the same, totaling 268 pages and over 500 photographs of the code. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you mean to say they had that many distinct 
codes? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. The Felicista codes, Senator, were arranged 
whereby, for instance, Castellanos, their agent in Havana, would 
have a code between himself and del Villar and Felix Diaz and 
other persons. His code was a separate and distinct one. Each of 
the various Felicistas, either generals or whatever they might be, 
had separate codes. It shows in this way: there is a code headed, 
“ Felicista code regarding Cabrera.” 

Here is another code regarding Francisco Cardenas. Here is an- 
other one regarding Frederico Gamboa, and so on down the line. 
The codes are all carefully indexed, so if you want to find the name 
of one of them, for instance, Pedro del Villar, you simply have to 
turn to “P,” under which his name is classified. The code name 
for President Wilson, which is found on page 153 of file J of the 
Felicista code, is “ Mr. Meddler.” The Felicista code name for for- 
mer Secretary of State William Jennings Bryan, shown on page 153 
of file J, is “Mr. Chump.” The Felicista code name for Carranza, 
shown on page 153 of file J, is “Mr. Foxy.” The Felicista codes 
are in file J and K. The code name of former Congressman Wil- 
liam S. Bennett, of New York, is also found in a number of places 
in these codes. Bennett while a member of Congress, according to 
the statement of Del Villar and others connected with the Felicista 
movement, was the confidential adviser of del Villar in Washing- 
ton. Bennett’s code name, for instance, in file J, page 153, is shown 

A “Mr. Smith.” His code name is also shown on page 167 of that. 

e. 

File O contains 136 pages of correspondence of Ygnacio Palaez,. 
and pertains to many of the different parties directly and indi- 
rectly interested in what is known as the Palaez revolutionary 
movement. 

The Cuarrman. Who was Ygnacio Palaez? 

Mr. Jones. He was a brother of Manuel. 
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The CuarrMan. Manuel Palaez is the anti-Carranza leader in the 
Tampico oil region, is he not? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The CuairMAn. This correspondence is with his brother ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. I first met his brother Ygnacio probably 
during the latter part of 1916, when he first arrived in New Orleans, 
and have known him from that time to this. 

File T contains 144 pages and index, containing a large and 
various lot of miscellaneous correspondence pertaining to various 
Mexican Government officials, Mexican revolutionists, Americans, 
and others, shown in the correspondence. In this file is a letter of 
Teodoro Frezieres, former Carranza consul at Los Angeles, later 
consul of Carranza at Eagle Pass, Tex., and now a strong supporter 
of Gen. Obregon. 

File R, containing 125 pages and index, has in it a good deal of 
correspondence of Guillermo Rosas, private secretary of Mrs. Felix 
Diaz, to and from many of those connected with the Felicista move- 
ment. This file also contains letters passing between Rosas and 
others regarding several armed expeditions to be operated out of the 
United States against Yucatan and other Mexican States. The 
letters of Rosas contain many extremely strong and insulting re- 
marks against the President of the United States. Secretary of State 
Lansing, and show an extreme hatred for the United States. 

File A contains 121 pages regarding the affairs of Guatemala. 
pertaining to matters that were of interest and value to the United 
States Government, and likewise many Mexican complications. 
= File B contains 115 pages of original and photostatic copies of 
letters and documents regarding Mexican revolutionary activities in 
Guatemala in connection with Estrada Cabrera, former President of 
that country. 

File C contains the same matter as File B, 92 pages. 

File F contains 100 pages and index regarding the revolutionary 
activities of Gen. Maximo B. Rosales, who was associated in con- 
nection with Carranza and other Mexican Government officials in 
substantiating the evidence, as shown hereinbefore, regarding Mexi- 
can and Central American intrigues. 

File G contains 70 pages pertaining to correspondence of Pelro 
Grave de Peralta, a Central American revolutionist. in connection 
with his intrigue with the Mexican Government officials in their 
efforts to control Central America, as shown hereinbefore. 

File H contains 100 pages regarding correspondence between 
Rosales and Peralta, regarding the Central American intrigue in 
connection with Mexican Government officials. 

Files I and D contain 127 pages and index in detail showing many 
of the matters regarding Honduras and Salvador and the efforts of 
Salvador in connection with Honduras and Mexico to set up in 
Central America a centralized government to be dominated and con- 
trolled by the Government of Mexico. 

File S contains 67 pages, original and photostatic copies, of letters 
and documents passing between Emilio Esponda, cousin of Emilio 
Rabasa, Alphonso Noyala, Ygnacio Pesquiria, and others, which 
cover the revolutionary activities and plans of the parties involved. 

File X contains 131 pages regarding the correspondence passing 
between various Mexican revolutionists and others regarding the 
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plans and activities of an unusually large number of Mexicans. This 
file also contains several of the signed agreements regarding various 
armed expeditiors to be operated out of the United States. 

File Y pertains to activities of the so-called Villa Mexican revolu- 
tionary party, 84 pages of correspondence, agreements, etc. This file 
likewise contains the code of the Villistas. On page 48 of this file 
is a proclamation from Gen. Villa, in part as follows: 

Of course, you know that President Wilson recognized Carranza against the 
Will of the conscientious and honest Mexicans, who have considered the calling 
of the first chief as a threat, but notwithstanding that injustice I shall not 
make a treaty with the Germans, because it would be unpatriotic to use foreign 
elements against the United States. The moment has arrived when the Presi- 
dent of the American union and the people will be convinced that Carranza is a 
traitor, and that be is ungrateful for all past favors, and that he can not see 
his way clear in international politics. 

The CuHatrman. Is that not in the shape of a letter to one of his 
friends, preceding his proclamation, which letter sets forth his princi- 
ples, or some of them, and refers to a meeting which he expects to 
have later with prominent Americans, Senator Fall and others, 
and that he hopes his friend Gen. Scott will also be present? 

Mr. Jones. Vex. sir. That is included in the proclamation, which 
is in the shape of a letter addressed to Luis R. Alvarez, of El Paso, 
Tex. 

File Z contains 121 pages pertaining to lists of various parties 
alleged to be affiliated with and in sympathy with various Mexican 
revolutionary activities. That contains what is said to be the most 
complete list of sympathizers and participants in practically all of 
the various Mexican revolutionary factions throughout the United 
States. There are 29 of the files, containing about 4.000 pages. 

The CuatrmMan. These files referred to by the witness and identi- 
fied as he has been identifying them, are simply tendered by the 
witness for the use of the subcommittee temporarily for examina- 
tion, and not to be printed in the record unless at some future time 
this is ordered by the committee, and the witness may withdraw the 
files now or at any other time. [The files are withdrawn by Mr. 
Jones and taken away by him]. 

Ts there anything further you have to say, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. There is the Morazan matter. 

The CratrmMan. I understand you wish to make a statement in 
regard to what is known as the Morazan matter, which is the plan 
for the establishment of a new republic to be composed of Salvador 
and Honduras in Central America ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. And which testimony you desire to offer as being 
a history of the proposition in connection with the Mexican plans 
concerning Central America, to which you have been testifying here- 
tofore? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. The plan of Carranza was to establish, as 
you have said, the consolidation of Honduras and Salvador Into one 
country in Central America, to be known as Morazan. 

The CHarrman. Very well. You may proceed with your state- 
ment on the Morazan matter. 

Mr. Jones. The utter collapse of two of Carranza’s visions ov 
power, his attempt to create in Central America a neutral league 
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and his efforts to foment revolutions in Central American States 
and then foist on them his own iron rule found the bewhiskered Don 
Quixote of Mexico with yet another scheme, more insidious and more 
fanciful than either of the two plots, up his cunning sleeve. 

The third and most amazing political windmill that this Don 
Quixote sallied forth to encounter is known as “the plot of Morazan.” 

How his plots and plans were routed by Americans; how his revo- 
lutionary movements, financed by himself and by German money, 
advanced through Von Eckhardt, the German Ambassador to Mex- 
ico, were forestalled; how his revolutionary protégés in the United 
States—Peralta, Rosales, and others—were caught in their intrigues; 
and how Carranza sought to array a host of Latin-Americans against 
the United States in the marts of trade, on the seas, and even on mili- 
tary fields, I will now show for the first time as far as the public is 
concerned. 

So deep-rooted was his thirst for power that the wily President 
of Mexico and his officers, failing to see the handwriting on the wall 
of his palace of plots in his initial failures, evolved still another in- 
trigue that if had not been blocked would have afforded Carranza the 
foothold he coveted and which he hoped would place Guatemala, Nica- 
ragua, Salvador, Costa Rica, and Honduras again under Mexican 
control, as they had been in their union with Mexico in 1821 or 1822. 

What is now Central America was ruled in the middle of the 
eighteenth century by a captain general of Spain. He had under his 
control in 1787 the Provinces of Costa Rica, Honduras, Nicaraugua, 
Salvador, Chiapas, Guatemala, and additional territories which con- 
stituted a total of 13 Provinces. 

From 1818 to 1821 Central America broke away from Spanish rule. 
About this time Iturbide proclaimed the independence of Mexico. 
He had large ideas of all of Central America becoming a part of the 
Mexican domain. Even at that early date Mexican rule was beset 
by stormy seas, for between 1822 to 1825 the Central American fed- 
eration broke away to set up a separate government, having endured 
15 months’ connection with Mexico. Central America was again in 
the position it had occupied at the time of the separation from Spain. 

The first Central American Congress assembled on June 24, 1823, 
under the presidency of Jose Matias M. Delgado. The first consti- 
tutional Congress of the federation was installed on February 6, 
1825. Mariano Galves was chosen president. From then on Central 
America’s bloody revolutionary policy, with almost yearly upheavals, 
held forth. 

During the early history of Central America there sprang into 

rominence Francisco Morazan. He was born in Honduras in 1799. 
His father was a French creole and his mother a Honduran. Mora- 
zan, according to historians, stands as the best and ablest man ever 
produced by Central America. He is described as a soldier, patriot, 
and statesman. Í 

Enlisting the psychological suggestion aroused in Latin minds 
by the name and fame of Morazan, Carranza stroked his whiskers— 
one of the few things he possesses that are not false—and called his 
movement “ Morazan.” 

In connection with his strong political ally, Salvador, Carranza 
began his third plot for power in 1917. The dominating idea was 
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to form a new republic in Central America through the consolidation 
of the Governments of Honduras and Salvador and known as Mora- 
zan. Once this was done, the plan was to have Guatemala hemmed 
in on one side by the Mexican State of Chiapas and on the opposite 
confines by the Republic of Morazan. : 

With money provided by Mexico, civil war, accompanied by 
sporadic uprisings in Guatemala, would occur and simultaneously 
armed expeditions would set out from the State of Chiapas and from 
Morazan against Guatemala. Thus, attacked from without and con- 
tending with internal strife, it would have been impossible for Guate- 
mala to stand against Carranza’s plans. 

With Guatemala beaten to her knees, the Carranza dream pro- 
vided that a revolutionary leader, theoretically a patriot and native 
of Guatemala, but in fact a Carranza dupe, would be, under the con- 
solidated force of arms of the entire movement, elected president. 
With this president, a whole Carranza slate would be placed in office 
in every branch of government, including the Guatemalan Congress, 
and apparently in legal balloting. 

Shortly thereafter the Guatemalan Congress would vote to become 
a part of Morazan. This “ legal” action would be approved by the 
President of Guatemala. 

In the same way Carranza planned to include Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica, in the order named, in Morazan. Political intrigues 
and armed forces would compel these Central American nations 
to become part and parcel of the new republic. 

Realizing that the United States would be opposed to such a plan 
and that armed American forces might be landed to thwart the 
scheme, Carranza began to extend secretly his propaganda against 
the United States dipping into affairs concerning various Latin- 
American countries. In this manner Carranza believed he could 
bluff the United States into not interfering with what appeared to 
be the unanimous desires of the Central Americans themselves to 
unite in a single Central American Republic. 

The political situation then existing in Honduras and Salvador, 
with each of the Presidents of those nations endeavoring to keep 
control of their respective Governments in their own families, was 
the cue for Carranza to organize speedily and attempt to carry 
through the Morazan plot. 

President Carlos Melendez, of Salvador, who died recently in 
New York City, had been Carranza’s personal friend and supported 
his policies in Central America for some time prior to this plot. 
This is evidenced by warm speeches of Carranza, in which he ex- 
tolled the virtues of Salvador’s leaders and the constant friendship 
and cooperation existing between Salvador and Mexico. One speech 
before the Mexican Congress, on April 15, 1917, set forth the com- 
mon ideals of the two nations and recounted the fact that Mexico 
had sent a commission to Salvador to present to that nation several 
airplanes, a wireless outfit, a large quantity of arms, ammunition, 
and war supplies. 

Later Carranza sent to Salvador additional supplies of arms and 
ammunition and also many highly trained Mexican army officers, 
who immediately took charge of Salvador’s troops at the direction 
of President Melendez, President Melendez, knowing that the 
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constitution of Salvador prohibited him from succeeding himself 
as President, and notwithstanding the fact that the laws forbade 
anyone of his blood becoming his successor, and also with the knowl- 
edge that he was to become the first President of Morazan, laid plans 
to elect his brother, Jorge Melendez, President. 

Carranza, as shown in my preceding testimony, with Rosales and 
Peralta and other Centra] American revolutionists, had plotted to 
everthrow President Francisco Bertrand, of Honduras, by revo- 
lutionary tactics. Notwithstanding his previous attempt to knife 
Bertrand, and which I have shown to have resulted in a failure, 
Carranza now extended to Bertrand the hand of friendship. Ber- 
trand, sitting on a tottering chair, was ready for any intrigue that 
would tend to keep him in power. So he took the proffered hand, 
bloody and dirty though it was. : 

This union of two treacherous and grimy paws resulted in each 
of them agreeing to play the other’s game. Bertrand at this time, 
the latter part of 1918, was contriving to remain in power at all 
hazards in open violation of the constitution of Honduras by en- 
nE to elect his brother-in-law, Nazaro Serrano, to succeed 
him as President. 

The constitution of Hondras forbids the election of any relative 
by blood or less than three times removed by marriage of the out- 
going executive. It forbids also. the election of a President to suc- 
ceed himself. 

Serrano was the willing tool of Bertrand. He entered enthusiasti- 
cally into Carranza’s plots. This enthusiasm later resulted in Ber- 
trand and Serrano, in connection with Carranza’s plot of Morazan, 
of throwing Honduras into one of of the most gory revolutions in 
Central American annals. 

Bertrand was the son of a Spaniard. He was born in Juticalpa, 
Honduras. He received a medical education. In 1902 he was ap- 
pointed coroner of his native township. In 1904, President Bonilla 
dissolved the Honduran Congress, sending many members to jail. 
Bertrand was an ardent supporter of these tactics. 

In 1906 Bertrand was made minister from Honduras to attend 
the Central American conference on board the U. S. gunboat Mar- 
blehead. 

Constant revolutionary turmoil was the rule in Central America 
in those days. The United States, endeavoring to adjust matters 
amicably, sent Mr. Dawson, of the State Department, on the gunboat 
Tacoma to effect a friendly alliance between the various Central 
American powers. 

Bertrand, as representative of Honduras, attended this meeting. 
He signed what is known in Central America as “The treaty of 
Tacoma.” Honduras, immediately before this, had experienced one 
of its most virulent revolutions. 

Following the signing of the treaty, Bertrand manipulated affairs 
whereby he became Provisional President of Honduras. As such 
he served until the middle of 1914, when he resigned and became a 
candidate (in violation of the Honduran Constitution) for the Presi- 
dency. He was successful in gaining office through a maze of ma- 
nipulations and was inaugurated in 1915. 

Carranza outlined his Morazan plans with meticulous care, send- 
ing Salvador Martinez Alomi to Salvador and Honduras as his 
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special ambassador. Alomi’s instructions charged him to lay the 
groundwork of the Morazan structure. 

Alfredo Quinonesa, a native of Salvador, who was well known as 
one of the most active of Carranza’s confidential agents in Central 
America, and who also was Von Eckhardt’s (German ambassador 
to Mexico) close friend and confidant, was one of Alomi’s principal 
heutenants. Another was Gustavo Solano. The latter, for many 
years, has been one of Carranza’s most trustworthy and efficient 
agents in various plots. He also was “close” to the German am- 
bassador in Mexico. Solano is now private secretary to Espinoso 
Mirelles, governor of the Mexican State of Coahuila, and a “ Car- 
ranza man” of prominence. 

Alomi and his associates were received by the Honduran Govern- 
ment with marked honors. Alomi organized active juntas in 
Honduras and Salvador. These headquarters were established for 
the spreading of propaganda favorable to the merger of Salvador 
and Honduras into the proposed Central American Republic of 
Morazan. 

Among Alomi’s other lieutenants in Honduras and Salvador were 
Gen. Costillo Corzo and Francisco Lagos Chazaro. These men 
hitherto had been opposed to Carranza. They were “ bought ” easily 
by Alomi, who saw that German money received by him from Car- 
ranza, who in turn had obtained the funds from Von Eckhardt, fell 
into the hands of these aides. 

Alomi, Quinonesa, and others associated with this mission, secured 
the enthusiastic support and large fiduciary contributions for their 
plan from some of the most widely known Germans in Honduras. 
Among the subscribers were the German consul general at San Pedro 
Sula, Gustavo Maier; Diederico Dreskel, banker and merchant of 
Amapala and Tegucigalpa; Frank Sierka, merchant and importer of 
Amapala and Chockuke; Max Roheme, M. Vess, and Theodore 
Beneke, of Salvador; and Ernesto Siercke, S. Cornelsen, Wilheim 
Derde, and Alfonso Dreschel, of Tegucigalpa, and many others. 

A season of rapid-fire changes in diplomatic personnel, involving 
officers of Mexico, Salvador, and Honduras to and from the various 
countries mentioned, was launched. The purpose of this was that 
officials of the three Nations desired that so far as possible every 
diplomatic officer installed should be favorable to the Morazan plot, 
and those opposed to it should be juggled out of their posts. 

Atilio Peccorini was appointed by President Melendez as his rep- 
resentative at Tegucigalpa, the capital of Honduras. Peccorini re- 
cently was secretary of the Salvadorian legation at No. 1722 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Washington. At that time it is charged that Pecco- 
rini made monthly trips between Honduras and Salvador in the in- 
terest of the plot of Morazan, endeavoring to speed the proposition. 

Bertrand’s minister of war, Jeronimo Reina, was authorized as 
the former’s confidential agent in the plot of Morazan. He was 
instructed to work out details of the plan with Peccorini. Reina 
always had been regarded as “ pro-Salvador.” He had participated 
in Central American revolutionary movements with Salvadorian 
support. 

Bertrand’s brother-in-law, Serrano, who was proposer as Ber- 
trand’s “dummy ” successor in the presidency of Honduras, and 
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who, on assuming office, had agreed to manipulate for Honduras the 
“legal” merger with Morazan, and was to use his presidential pow- 
ers to this end and to act with the Congress that was to be placed 
in the legislative seats of the nation. 

President Melendez, of Salvador, through his brother, Jorge, who 
was “booked ” as his successor, was to handle affairs in Salvador 
along lines similar to those mapped out for Bertrand’s brother-in- 
law in Honduras. 

Enemies of Serrano claimed that the latter was not a native of 
Honduras, but was born in Salvador. It is known that Serrano 
lived in Salvador for many years, procuring his medical education 
and practicing as a physician in that country, leaving Salvador for 
Honduras in the early part of 1917. 

On the organization of the preliminary plans of Morazan and on 
the eve of their being launched, a secret treaty was entered into 
between President Bertrand, of Honduras, and his proposed suc- 
cessor, Nazario Serrano, and President Melendez, of Salvador, and 
his slated successor, Jorge Melendez. This treaty was presented by 
Peccorini, representing Salvador, to Reina, the Honduran repre- 
sentative in this plot. It follows: 


First. In the current year of 1919, both countries shall be united in a single 
Republic, Melendez being President of the new entity and Bertrand Vice 
President. 

Second. The Honduran President shall resign and turn over the charge of 
the Presidency to the new President. 

Third. San Salvador shall be the the new capital. 

Fourth. The new President shall, at his discretion, organize a cabinet from 
among the elements most agreeable to the new order; besides, the Vice Presi- 
dent shall assume a ministerial portfolio if he so desires. 

Fifth. The adoption of military measures in the premises remains in the 
hands of President Melendez, by ordering the garrisoning, with Salvadorian 
forces, of the western frontier and northern coast of the Republic. 

Sixth. The expenditures for the mobilization shall be made by the Salvador 
treasury. 

Seventh. Into the organized forces may be enrolled Hondurians commanded 
by Salvadorian or Honduran chiefs, graduates of the Salvadorian or Honduran 
military schools. 

Kighth. To annul ipso facto the existing political constitutions of both 
countries. 

Ninth. Whenever deemed most opportune, there shall be called a constituent 
assembly, which shall frame the constitution of the new Republic, the at- 
tendance of deputies being in proportion to the number of inhabitants. 


It was understood by all parties concerned in framing the treaty, 
that if the instrument ever was made public, articles 5, 6, and 7 were 
to remain secret. . 

President Bertrand of Honduras, not being satisfied with the pro- 
posed treaty, which had been prepared largely by President Me- 
lendez of Salvador, submitted the following counter proposals: 


First. Honduras and Salvador would constitute the Confederate Republic of 
Morizan with San Salvador as the capital, it being understood that both con- 
stitutes should be annulled, and after the coup d'etat, the President of the 
new nation would summon a constitution. 

Second. Neither Melendez and Bertrand could be Presidents of the new 
entity, except if the constitutent should select one of them. Melendez would 
uct only as provisional President to Supervise the elections. 

Third. The Vice President of the Republic of Morazan would choose one of 
the portfolios in the cabinet and he would be substituted only if failing to win 
the constituent’s confidence. 
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Fourth. Local presidential elections due in both countries should be stopped 
on account of the events. 

Fifth. The provisional President should select a half of his cabinet among 
Salvadorian citizens and the other among Hondurans., 

Sixth. The new President should control the military service in the northern 
coast of the Republic. it being agreed that Hondurans and Salvadorians would 
be, without discrimination, selected to lead garrisons and take command of 
ports. In all cases the preference would be given te men in uniform, who had 
finished their careers in Salvadorian military schools. Both countries would 
pay all public-service expenses and that of mobilization. 

President Melendez then personally, together with Bertrand, ar- 
ranged the final details of this treaty, which contained practically 
all of their proposals as outlined in the two documents. Shortly 
after this the United States Department of State received complete 
information of these intrigues. 

The outcome of the plot was forecast if the plan were not inter- 
fered with. This resulted in the postponement of the Morazan plot 
for the time being. 

Many of those implicated in the plot of Morazan were blamed by 
its principals with having “talked too much.” It was accepted in 
higher circles that the United States was “ wise ” and that “ too much 
talk” had occasioned the “wisdom.” Among those credited with 
speaking too freely of the plot of Morazan was the Minister of War, 
Heina. who died “in a hurry,” despite the herculean efforts of his 
Salvadorian physician. It was charged that he had been poisoned. 

The Honduran minister of foreign affairs, Silverio Lainez, with 
unusual activity and, so it is said, as a precautionary move, tendered 
his resignation. It was said of him that he had been opposed to the 
Morazan scheme; therefore he needed no other spur to quit office 
than the warning of Reina’s death. . 

Alverado Guerrero, President Bertrand’s secretary, was imme- 
diately dismissed. 

Col. Augusto Coello, who led a revolution with Salvadorian troops 
and arms in 1910, was appointed as Bertrand’s private secretary. 

Francisco Majia, the Honduran minister of interior, while call- 
ing at President Bertrand’s palace, was taken violently ill. He died 
immediately on his arrival home. Bertrand’s enemies accused him of 
having handed his minister of interior a “cocktail” on the latter’s 
arrival at the palace. 

Presidential “cocktails” in Central America, as a rule, have a 
dangerous “kick.” Francisco Majia, having learned of the proposed 
Morazan plan, was an active enemy of the movement. 

Dr. Alberto Membrano, vice president of Honduras, and minister 
of Honduras to Washington, through enemies of Bertrand, was 
“ wised” to the Morazan plan and immediately protested to Ber- 
trand. This resulted in Membrano becoming persona non grata with 
his executive and Membrano’s friends warned him that his life 
would be in danger thereafter in Honduras. 

At that time it became known that the Mexican ambassador, 
Ygnacio Bonillas, at Washington, had been the guardian, adviser, and 
close personal friend of the Salvadorian minister to Washington, 
Rafael Zalbivar. Membrano’s friends charged openly that Bonillas 
then and now, for Carranza, participated actively in the Morazan 
plot. 
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Many of President Bertrand’s officials were also accused of “ leak- 
ing” regarding the Morazan plan. Those who did not die mysteri- 
ously or leave the country were thrown into jail. Among those 
woe Eduardo Giullen, Romulo Carvajal, Jose Bonilla, and Nestor 

fejia. , | 

The Morazan plan for the moment being blocked, it was neverthe- 
less manipulated under cover. Carranza, through his special repre- 
sentatives, demanded in certain terms that whether or not the plot 
was known to the United States “ to go ahead and put it through.” 

After Bertrand had begun punishing those opposed to the Mora- 
zan plot, he appointed a new Honduran minister to Salvador, Miguel 
Angel Fortin. The latter, when presenting his credentials to Presi- 
dent Jorge Melendez, said: 

My Government, which loyally understands the Salvadorian ideals, is hoping 


that in the near future both brotherly countries shall march in a very close union 
to fulfill their social and historical destinies. 


President Melendez said in reply: 
The two countries are one and shall be one. 


At that time Andrew Serrano, Bertrand’s brother-in-law and pro- 
pose presidential successor, was a colonel in the Salvadorian Army 

eserves. He ranked as a military adviser to the Salvadorian Army. 
Shortly thereafter he was appointed by Bertrand as minister of war 
in Honduras. Bertrand then appointed Dr. Ricardo Urrutia, who 
had been minister to Salvador, as a special minister and head of a 
Honduran mission, which he sent to Mexico to complete further plans 
regarding the plot of Morazan. 

r. Miralda, who had started his political life in Salvador under 
the Regalade régime, was made consul general at New York City. 
Augusto Coello, a strong “ pro-Salvadorian,” was appointed consul 
general for Honduras at San Francisco. Leopoldo Cordova, who 
received his education in Salvador and who lived in that country 
for many years and married a Salvadorian, was appointed consul 
general at New Orleans. 

Cordova, during the latter part of 1919, was murdered in New 
Orleans, and it has been said that his assassination resulted from Cen- 
tral American political intrigues. 

Serrano, the Honduran minister of war, appointed Trejo Cas- 
tillo, a Salvadorian lawyer, as assistant minister of that department. 
The Salvadorian general, Julio Salinas, was appointed commander 
of the Honduras Shiar Academy at Tegucigalpa. Another Sal- 
vadorian army officer, Col. Jose Leon Majano, was named chief of 
the Honduran artillery headquarters at Tegucigalpa. 

Many Salvadorian army officers were stationed in and near the 
honduran Capital. Among them was Gregorio Busteamente. 

The Government of Salvador also changed several of its consulates 
in Honduras and appointed men who could be counted on to coop- 
erate with Serrano. Among these was Dr. Arturo Zelaya, who was 
sent to Amapala. Dr. Carols Tinel was sent to Choluteca. Jose A. 
Membrano was placed at Siguatepeque. Antonio Lardizabel was as- 
signed to Tegucigalpa. 

Dr. Juan Bustillo Rievera, a strong pro-Salvadorian, was ap- 
pointed minister to Mexico Citv by Bertrand. Dr. Secundino Tur- 
cois, also a firm believer in Salvadorian activities, was named minis- 
ter to the United States by the President of Honduras. 
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Long before this, due to Carranza’s money, arms, ammunition, 
and with Mexican Army officers training the Salvadorian army, that 
country was fully prepared to carry out the Morazan plot. In Hon- 
duras, however, Bertrand and Serrano, to put through their part of 
the Morazan scheme, had a harder row to hoe. It was necessary 
for them, before entering actively into the final stages of the plot, to 
oust from the Honduran army all officers who threatened to be op- 
posed to the plan. As has been shown in the consular and other 
governmental changes, Bertrand had to renovate each and every de- 
Da making sure that only “ pro-Salvadorians” or persons of 

alvadorian nativity were in office. 

All offices of importance in governmental and military circles were 
entrusted to the care of Bertrand’s and Serrano’s relatives, both of 
blood and marital relationship. 

Through persons who were allied with Bertrand and Melendez in 
the Morazan plot, individuals who were among those who had 
“talked too much,” it became known that both Honda and Sal- 
vador were pledged unmistakably to the plan of Morazan. Bertrand 
openly declared that the supreme will of the people of Honduras 
would determine, on the election of Serrano as president, whether or 
not it was desired that Honduras and Salvador would unite in the 
new Republic. Secretly, however, this man assured Carranza, Melen- 
dez, and others in the “high circle,” that the two countries would be 
merged, regardless of any sentiment expressed by the people of his 
nation to the contrary. He emphasized that with a “ packed ” con- 
gress as the tools of the plotters the merger would at once be “ legal,” 
speedy, and plausible; that it could not fail. 

At the beginning of the Morazan plot, I had reported the com- 
plete plan to the Department of Justice and to the State Depart- 
ment. As events unfolded themselves and the plans of these conspira- 
tors advanced, I also, through a corps of confidential informants, 
who were allied with the various factions in Honduras and Salvador, 
was able to become conversant with all their schemes. I in turn allied 
myself with the political party in Honduras which was opposed to 
Bertrand and Serrano, acting as a secret sympathizer and friend of 
their faction. To cover the entire matter I procured an appointment 
as confidential agent of the Honduran foreign office. I worked my 
way into the confidence and won the friendship of Leopoldo Cor- 
dova, consul general for Honduras at New Orleans, and whose father, 
under Bertrand, was treasurer of Honduras. 

I was enabled, as shown in my reports to the Department of Jus- 
tice, to learn in advance of the plans and plots of Bertrand and Ser- 
rano. Cordova one evening, dining with me and becoming partially 
intoxicated, made the positive statement : 

Central America will within the next two years be one big republic again, 
due to the consolidation of each of the Central American countries. As soon 
as Serrano is elected President of Honduras, the new republic will take root 
and within two months thereafter will burst into bloom. Cabrera will be 


forced out of power as President of Guatemala and that nation will then become 
a part of Morazan. 


Cordova, boasting, continued: 


My chief, Bertrand, and Serrano have fooled the United States and bave 
hoodwinked Guatemala, They dropped apparently the Morazan plan. 
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I told Cordova that Bertrand and Serrano, with Melendez and 
Salvador, never would be able to “ put over the Morazan plot.” He 
became angry and retorted: 

You know me, Mr, Jones. Iama man of my word. I swear to you by the 
bones of my grandmother, and T will bet you $100 that right after Serrano is 
elected Salvador and Honduras will merge in Morazan. 

I declared that the United States “ would not stand for this propo- 
sition.” His answer was: 

Honduras. Salvador, Costa Rica, and Mexico, with all our other friends 
throughout Pan America, are too strong for the United States. The United 
States will not be able to interfere further in our affairs. It is true we can 
not whip the United States physically, but when we cut off our commerce, 
whieh will go to England, Germany, and France, instead of the United States, 
watch the Americans howl ! 

Cordova then told me that when the new republic of Morazan was 
formed that he was to be its consul general in New York City. I 
learned from him then of the perfect understanding between Hon- 
duras, Salvador, and Mexico regarding the Morazan plot, and he 
reiterated his statements in later conversations with me. He added: 

Carranza (with whom Cordova thought me very friendly) evidently doesn't 
understand why the delay had been and is being oceasioned in failing to form 
the new republic of Moragan. Carranza is very impatient about the tardiness 
of action, 

Cordova went on to say that much Mexican money had been ad- 
vanced and spent by Carranza to those imphcated in the Morazan 
plot. 

As opposition in Honduras to the plans of Bertrand and Serrano 
developed, there was launched a reign of terror in Honduras. This 
resulted in the mysterious poisoning of many of those opposed to 
Bertrand and Serrano. Others were assassinated, and hundreds of 
Hondurans were cast into filthy and disease-infested prisons and 
penitentiaries. In addition to these, several thousands of prominent 
citizens, professional and business men, were forced to flee the coun- 
try. ; 

Dr. Alberto Membrano, vice president of Honduras and minister 
of the United States. was in Honduras during the reign of terror. He 
fled to save his life. T. Sambola Jones (no relation of mine), United 
States minister to Honduras, had been in that country only six or 
eight months when Bertrand’s iron rule decreed an epidemic of death 
and persecution. Several months after his arrival he had married 
the 18-vear-old daughter of Chief Justice Duron of Honduras. His 
father-in-law was opposed to the Morazan plot. The chief justice 
took refuge in the United States legation to escape Bertrand’s perse- 
cution. The United States minister protested vigorously to Presi- 
dent Bertrand regarding the reign of terror waged in open violation 
of Honduran laws and asked him to stop this outrage in the name 
of civilization. The protest served to increase Bertrand’s activities 
along this line. 

On the day following the American minister’s protest, Bertrand 
penned a letter to Leopoldo Cordova, his consul general at New 
Orleans, and his enthusiastic supporter in the United States. In 
this communication, Bertrand recounted the words of Ambassador 
Jones and instructed Cordova to issue newspaper interviews immedi- 
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ately, “boosting” Serrano and Bertrand and endeavor to discredit 
in these articles the United States minister to Honduras. This was 
to be done by claiming that Jones had married into a Hohduran 
family that was active in its opposition to the President of Hon- 
duras. 

I talked Cordova out of this plan. I showed him that it probably 
would have a reactionary effect on Bertrand and Serrano, and also on 
himself. I asked him what Bertrand’s opinions were regarding the 
protest of the American minister. His answer was: 

Bertrand has said: “To hell with the United States!” Bertrand, having 
the friendship, financial and moral support of Salvador, and backed by Car- 
ranza, proposes to elect Serrano and then create the new Republic of Morazan, 
whether the United States approves it or not. 

Later that day Cordova and I dined together and after he was in 
the process of drinking his usual quota of liquor I wormed out of 
him the fact that there was a secret treaty, offensive and defensive, 
between President Carranza, of Mexico, and Salvador and Bertrand 
and Serrano, of Honduras. He said proudly: 

My chiefs, Serrano and Bertrand, are men of honor. Their word is gold. 
They have promised faithfully President Carranza his complete triumph in 
Central America; first, through the Morazan Republic, and then all the other 
Central American countries will be forced, for their own salvation, to become a 
part of the Morazan Republic. 

In several interviews with Dr. Alberto Membrano, and also in con- 
ferences with Rafael H. Valle, who is now secretary of the Honduran 
border dispute commission at Washington, I learned that Dr. Mem- 
brano, then minister of Honduras at Washington, had attended sev-. 
eral meetings of Pan American diplomats at the National Capital. 
The Mexican ambassador, Ygnacio Bonillas, and other diplomats 
were endeavoring at that time to form Carranza’s Pan American 
league of neutral nations. Bonillas, Valle told me, was a leading 
advocate of the league formulation of these conferences. 

Membrano claims to have been responsible for the defeat of the 
Bonillas proposals to establish such a league. His success in this 
respect, Valle told me, occasioned much disgust on Bonillas’s part. 

Membrano has been the storm center in Honduran politics for 
many years. About 25 years ago he became prominent in political 
affairs of his country. This was made possible by his friendship 
with Gen. Luis Bogran, then President of Honduras. Bogran ap- 
pointed Membrano assistant secretary of public works. 

Membrano was on a special mission to Spain from 1904 to 1907. 
Having returned to Honduras in the latter year, he was then forced 
to flee the country when President Zelaya, of Nicaragua, forced Presi- 
dent Manuel Bonilla from office. Davilla was the successor to the 
presidency and Membrano resided in Mexico City as a political exile 
from 1908 to 1911. 

When Gen. Bonilla regained office, he appointed Membrano as 
minister to Mexico, where Membrano served during the brief régime 
of Madero. Shortly after Madero’s assasination Membrano was ap- 

ointed minister to the United States. He acted in this capacity at 

Vashington until the latter part of 1919. . 

Membrano was elected Vice President of Honduras in 1915, still 

retaining his office of minister. He always claimed friendship 
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for the United States, but his political enemies charge him with bein 
a supporter of American policies only when those policies benefited 
Membrano. 

Germans have been strong in political and financial power in Hon- 
duras for many years. Particularly was the then German owned 
and controlled banking house of G. Amsinck & Co. active in Hon- 
duran affairs. This firm had its branches in all principal towns 
of Honduras and an American headquarters at Nos. 2 and 4 Han- 
over Street, New York City. The New York headquarters had 
acted for many years, it is said, on the instructions of Membrano, 
as financial agents in the United States for the Honduran Govern- 
ment. It is a known fact that during the time it so acted the firm 
received the funds and remittances from various Honduran consul- 
ates in the United States. 

In July, 1919, the reign of terror instituted by Bertrand and Ser- 
rano in Hondurae and which was caused solely by Carranza’s Mora- 
zan intrigue came to a head. It had resulted in the assassination of 
scores of prominent persons opposed to the ring leaders of the plot; 
the imprisonment of hundreds of others; the exodus of thousands 
more from Honduras to escape the poisoned chalice or the dagger 
thrust in the back. 

One of the principal opponents of the Carranza-Melendez-Ber- 
trand-Serrano plot of Morazan was Gen. Rafael Lopez Gutierrez. 
Gutierrez had been prominent for many years in Honduran political 
and military affairs. With Bertrand’s “ unseen hands” reaching for 
his throat and with a whispering of threats of imprisonment reach- 
ing his ears, Gutierrez escaped from the capital and. together with 
Gen. Francisco Carbone, rallied others who were “in the same boat.” 

Thus was launched a civil-war movement in Honduras which cul- 
minated shortly thereafter in that country being aflame. Bertrand 
and Serrano, backed by Carranza’s money and supplied with large 
quent of arms and ammunition provided by Cars through 
Salvador, and with many Mexican Army officers training Salva- 
dorean troops, the latter officers transferring themselves to the Hon- 
duran colors, endeavored to cope with the situation. Bertrand 
and Serrano resisted the movement until the early part of Septem- 
ber, 1919. 

Trrespective of repeated and encouraging messages from Car- 
ranza and his alhes in Salvador that he would support them to the 
limit, Bertrand and Serrano, together with their principal friends 
and supporters, began their plans to flee. They knew they had “had 
enough.” 

Bertrand and Serrano slipped out of their country, escaping from 
Amatpa, the principal port of Honduras on the Pacific. From there 
they went to Panama, and early in October. 1919, reached New 
Orleans. The two defeated plotters were enthusiastic over Car- 
ranza’s way of doing business when they arrived in America. 

They lost little time in launching a plot to begin a counter- 
revolutionary movement against Gen. Rafael Lopez Gutierrez, who 
had become President of Honduras. The Bertrand-Serrano move- 
ment was scheduled to start from Mexico and Salvador. It was to 
be supplied liberally with money, arms, ammunition, and boats. 
oe Army officers were to be present in the forces in large 
Dur bers, 
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Thus was revived Carranza’s ancient plan to attack Guatemala and 
other Central American countries. The Department of Justice had 
blocked all his former attempts, but the archconspirator of Mexico 
was not dissuaded from his system of intrigue and until his death 
several weeks ago was actively engaged in perfecting the plans for 
Bertrand and Serrano’s movement. 

President Estrada Cabrera, of Guatemala, fearful of Carranza’s 
present plan—the attack from Chiapas and Salvador—sent one of 
his officials to the United States, who arrived in New Orleans about 
the same time that Bertrand and Serrano reached that city. Cabre- 
ras representative was instructed by his chief to try to bring influ- 
ences to bear on the United States through the Guatemalan legation 
at Washington to defeat the plans of Carranza. 

This representative told me during September of 1919 that the 
financial backing, war equipment, etc., of the contemplated move- ' 
ment against Guatemala had been supplied by the Mexican Govern- 
ment and from large German interests in Mexico. The latter, he 
said, were prominently identified with activities against the United 
States during the World War. 

Gen. Antonio M. Monterrosa, one of the best-known soldiers in 
Central America, and a commanding general in the army of Hon- 
duras, confirmed what the Cabrera representative told me. He said 
on September 8, 1919, that the Government of Mexico from the Mex- 
ican States of Chiapas and Tabasco was cooperating fully with the 
revolutionary movement that was being organized then against 
Guatemala. He said it was and is the opening move of Carranza’s 
fourth attempt to dominate Central America by extending his dic- 
tatorship beyond the confines of Salvador, which he dominates as 
thoroughly as if he held office in that country. | 

The committee now has in its possession a signed statement secured 
by me from Gen. Monterrose which provides further confirmation of 
the declarations made by Cabrera’s representative. _ 

During February and March, 1919, Carranza acted in concert with 
his old-time circle of Central American conspirators to combine 
German money with Mexican hatred of America in a fourth at- 
tempt to control Central America. 

My reports to the Department of Justice, from the start of each 
of the three Central American intrigues to their conclusion, covered 
all facts set forth in my testimony before the committee. Rafael H. 
Valle, secretary of the Honduran Boundary Dispute Commission, 
recently substantiated all my claims regarding the Morazan plot in 
the presence of Gene Fowler, a reporter for the New York American. 

Savini. Carranza’s third dream, failed without occasioning any 
serious backfire that might singe the moth-proof beard of Mexico's 
President. Now comes his fourth attempt, with Carranza sitting 
at the gaming table. eager and ready to deal marked cards to all 
who may play with him. The fourth dream will be followed by a 
fifth and sixth if this Mexican monstrosity is not checked for once 
and all time in his mad gallop for power across the length and 
breadth of Latin-America. 

The Cuatrman. Is there anything further, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. That about covers it, with the exception of Cantu. 

The CuHairman. What do you know about Cantu? 
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Mr. Jones. I will have to get that file for you. 

The CuarrMan. You mean the governor of Lower California? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. It has been understood generally by the public 
that he is acting somewhat independently of the Carranza Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; he always has. 

The CuHarrman. I believe we will not go into that at this time. I 
think of nothing further to ask you, Mr. Jones. The committee 
thanks you very much for your testimony. 


APPENNDIX TO TESTIMONY OF CHARLES E. JONES. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
January 18, 1919. 
To whom tt may concern: 


It affords me pleasure to state that I have known the bearer, Mr. Charles E. 
Jones for the past year or more. During that period, he has been connected 
with the Department of Justice, and has been of great assistance to other 
agents of the department in this section of the country, and has furnished us 
with very valuable information. 

Mr. Jones is thoroughly posted on Mexican matters, a man of good judgment 
and extraordinarily resourceful, and I recommend him without reservation. 

Very truly, yours, 
H. E. BRENIMAN, 
Division Superintendent. 


GONZALEZ RoA, CARBAJAL & LECKIE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS AT LAW, 
EDIFICIO DEL BANCO DE LONDRES., 
Mexico, D. F., May 20, 1918. 
Hon. Ianacio BONILLAS, 
Mexican Ambassador, Washington, D. ©. 


My Drar Mr. Ampassapor: This will introduce you to Mr. Chas. E. Jones, 
of New Orleans, who is a newspaper man of wide repute, and is one of the 
hardest working, most energetic, and resourceful men it has ever been my fortune 
to know. Whatever he undertakes I have the best of reason to believe he will 
carry through on a scale of 100 per cent. He has a matter of business, the 
nature of which I am not familiar with, that he wishes to take up with you, 
and I bespeak for him your consideration and if possible your aid in the busi- 
ness he has on hand. 

With much respect and hoping to see you in person some time in July, I am, 

Very cordially, yours, 
ADAM LECKIE. 


CONSULADO DE MEXICO, 
New Orleans, La., junio 17 de 1918. 
Sr. Inc. YGNAcIo BONILLAS, 
Embajador de Mexico, Washington, D. C. 
Muy Estimapo Y Fino Amico: El portador de la presente es el Señor Charles 
E. Jones, quien me permito presentar a Ud. 
kel Sr. Jones va a esa con el propósito de hablar con Ud., y he de agradecerle 
se sirva atenderlo. 
De Ud. atento amigo afmo., y S. S.. 
R. E. MuzGUI1ZzZ. 
TRANSLATION. 
June 17, 1919. 
My Dear FRIEND: The bearer of this, Mr. C. E. Jones, you will permit me to 
introduce. 
Mr. Jones goes to Washington with a proposition to talk over with you which 
will benefit you to give attention. 
Your firm friend und servant, 
R. El Muzeve. 
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Mr. Jones has a special commission from the Secretary of Relations, which 
he has permitted me to tell you. I believe Mr. Jones is sufficiently informed 
in the matter he is handling and no doubt it is a very good remedy. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
IMMIGRATION SERVICE, 
OFFICE OF INSPECTOR IN CHARGE, 


Los Angeles, Calif., October 15, 1918. 
Mr. H. P. L. BECK, 


Inspector in Charge, 
Tia Juana, Calif. 


Dear Beck: This letter will be presented to you by Mr. Charles E. Jones, of 
the Washington office of the Department of Justice. He is engaged on confiden- 
tial investigation in Mexico, and it is desired that you issue him a permit card 
and waive the attachment of photograph. In the event that Mr. Jones desires 
to have any other persons accompany him please issue cards for the necessary 
permits to depart. 

You should extend all possible courtesies to Mr. Jones and treat the matter 
strictly confidential. 

JOSEPH A. CONATY, 
Acting Inspector in Charge- 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
Washington, September 17, 1918. 
C. L. Keep, Esq., 
Federal Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 


DEAR SIR: This note will introduce to you Mr. Charles E. Jones, who is in 
Los Angeles and vicinity on a confidential investigation regarding Mexican 
revolutionary matters. Please render him all proper assistance. 

Very truly, yours, 


A. B. BIELASKI, Chief. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
San Antonio, Tez., October 3, 1918. 
H. B. Mock, Esq., 
Department of Justice, Tucson, Ariz. 


DEAR Sir: This will introduce to you Mr. Charles E. Jones, who operates 
with this department in connection with the New Orleans, La., office. 

Mr. Jones is making a special trip along the Mexican and Arizora borders 
oh department business, during the course of which he may have occasion to 
stop over in your city. 

You will find Mr. Jones very thorough in his work, particularly conversant 
with the lines upon which he specializes and, withal, a courteous and likeable 
gentleman. Any assistance you may be disposed to afford him, in connection 
with the aims of this servica, will be appreciated by me. 

Yours, very truly, 
C. E. BreENIMAN, 
Division Superintendent. 


SERVICIO CONSULAR MEXICANO, 
CONSULADO GENERAL EN EL Paso, Tex., P. O. Box 528. 
El Paso, Tex.. Agosto 6, de 1918. 
Mr. CHas. E. JONES, 
New Orleans, La. 

Drar Mr. Jones: I am in receipt of your esteemed favor of the 27th of 
July last. contents of which I have noted. 

Your suggestion is, as vou sec. fiaportent, and I am transcribing your letter 
to the department of foreign relations so they can give the Mexican consuls the 
necessary instructions. 

Yours, very truly, 
ANDRES G. GARCIA. 
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SERVICIO CONSULAR MEXICANO, 
CONSULADO GENERAL EN Er Paso, Tex., P. O. Box 528. 
El Paso, Ter., August 6. 1918. 
Re Leaks. 
Mr. CuHas. E. Jones, l 
New Orleans, La. 


DEAR MR. Jones: I beg to refer to your favor of the 31st of July last and to 
state that I have taken notice of its contents and that your reports in the future 
will be signed Pedro Diaz and Godehauxis number 10. 

With best personal regard, I remain, 


Yours, very truly, 
ANDRES G. GARCIA, 
Mexican Consul General. 


SERVICIO CONSULAR MEXICANO, 
CONSULADO GENERAL EN EL Paso, Tex., P. O. Box 528. 
El Paso, Tez., Agosto 5, de 1918. 
Sr. CoRONEL TiRz0 GONZALEZ, 
Jefe de las Armas, Matamoros, Tamps., Mer. 


Muy EstiMaApo Y Fino AMIGO: El portador de esta es el Senor Chas. E. Jones 
que está comisionndo por la Secretarfa de Relaciones Exteriores de nuestro 
Gobierno para vigilar y procurar contrarrestar los trabajos que los enemigos 
del mismo Gobierno desarrollar conspirando en este pafs. 

Por to anteriormente expuesto me permito suplicar a usted se sirva prestar 
su valiosa ayuda al citado Senor Jones para el major éxito en la comisión que 
se le ha conferida, y. no dudardo que se servirá atender mi recomendación. 
aprovecho esta oportunidad para repetirme con todo gusto su muy afectfsimo 
amigo y atto, S. S. 


ANDRES G. GARCIA. 
[Translation.]) 


EL Paso, TEX., August 5, 1918. 
Sr. CORONEL T1Rz0 GONZALES, 
Chief of Arms, Matamoros, Tamps., Mer. 

My Dear Frienp: The bearer, Mr. C. E. Jones, has been commissioned by 
the secretary of foreign relations of our Government to watch and counteract 
the work of the enemies of the same Government who are plotting in this 
country. 

On account of the foregoing permit me to ask you to lend your valuable help 
to the aforementioned Mr. Jones in the completion of the task assigned him, 
and not doubting that you will give attention to my request I take the oppor- 
tunity to repeat to you with much pleasure my sincere regards. 


Your servant, 
ANDRES G. GARCIA. 


{Telegram.] 
OcTOBER 1, 1919. 
Sefior PESGURIA, 
Consul Gencral of Mexico, New Orleans, La.: 

Please telegraph me at once, my expense, care Washington Hotel here, tele- 
grams of introduction to Consul General Denegerie at New York; also similar 
telegram of introduction to head of financial agency, New York. Greatly appre- 
ciate receiving these immediately. 

CHAS. E. JONES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE A FEW REPORTS FROM SEVERAL THOUSANDS IN MY FILES THAT 
M \Y BE OF INTEREST. 


These reports are signed Cresse, which was code name of Chas. E. Jones at 
the Department of Justice. 


Confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re letter written by 
Mexican Consul Teodora Frezicres at Eagle Pass, Tex., to President V. 
Carranza, of Mexico: 

NEW ORLEANS, La., May 13, 1918. 
On May 3, while at the office of Teodora Frezieres, Mexican consul general 
at Eagle Pass, Tex., we were talking about Gov. Cantu, of> Lower, California. 
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Frezieres snid he had enough information regarding Cantu to have President 
Carranza hang him, and had written Carranza a long letter about Cantu, but 
was afraid Carranza’s private secretary, who was a friend of Cantu’s, had held 
his letter up and that Carranza, therefore, he felt sure, had not received same. 

Frezieres then showed me carbon copy of the letter, and 1 told him, why, I 
can arrange it so that letter could be personally handed to Carranza by a 
good friend of mine in Mexico City, namely, Mr. Adam Leckie, who was on 
very friendly terms with Carranza. I then said, “Sure 1 can do that for 
you,” and put the consul’s carbon copy of that letter in my pocket. At that 
moment he had a long-distance telephone call to attend to, and apparently for- 
got all about the letter. I then left. and before I returned to the consulate 
made a copy of the letter. When I returned to the consulate, Frezieres began 
to yell for his letter and I told him I had put it in my pocket by accident and 
then handed it back to him. He said nothing more about sending copy of it 
by me through Leckie to Carranza. 

(m May 4, when I returned to San Antonio, handed the copy of this letter, 
which was in Spanish, to Ed. T. Needham, of your San Antonio oflice, to have 
English translation made of same. Needham, I understand, on May 6. made 
report on this letter, and sent copies of same to Maj. Barnes, your Engle Pass 
oftice, San Antonio office, and yourself. 

The letter is as follows: 

Los ANGELES, CALIF.. April 25, 1918. 
Mr. PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC, 
Hon. VENUSTIANO CARRANZA, 
Mezrico, D. F. 

MR. PRESIDENT: I am just in receipt of instructions to return to my consulate 
at Eagle Pass, Tex. My separation from the consulate at Los Angeles, which 
I represented for a period of 40 days, became imperative when all the reaction- 
ary element, under the levdership of Col. Esteban Cantu, formed a combination 
to avoid my taking notice of the grave situation created by the following: 

The group of deathly enemies of the Government which is organized by ex- 
Federals, namely, Attorney Jorge Vera Estonal, Orci, Generals Luis E. Torres, 
Refugio Velasco, Hernandez, The group organized by Zapatistas whose official 
agency will be managed in this city by Dr. Atl, Attorney Octavio Paz, and Attor- 
ney Jacinto Barrera, actually Government secretary from the northern dis- 
trict. I wish to note that Mr. Barrera, who is a colleague of the aforesaid 
gentlemen, and Octavio Paz were at the head of the government of the northern 
district of Lower California in 1911, and they now wield a large amount of in- 
fluence over the men of the lower category who number about 30,000 and reside 
in this city. 

There is another group organized by the son-in-law of Gen. Otis, now pro- 
prietor and director of the Times, whose legal adviser is Jorge Vera Estonal. 
It may be added that in this connection Otis is associated with D’Oheney, owner 
of the petroleum wells in the region where Pelaez, the rebel, is operating. And 
it appears that Pelaez is supported by D’Oheney himself through the instru- 
mentality of Gen. Garcia Naranjo. Garcia Naranjo was recently in this city 
to hold a conference with D’Oheney and Vera Estanol, the former having left 
soon afterwards for Washington. 

There is another group organized by Col. Esteben Cantu. Cantu is one of the 
directors of these groups, and he is said to have the support of Mr. Jacinto Bar- 
rera. secretary of the government. It is also said that they maintain steadfast 
relations since they served under Gen. Gordillo Escudero in the administration 
of the northern district of Lower California. 

The aforementioned Barrera came here with the group of which Cantu is 
the head, a group composed of “ Huertista ” generals, “ Villistas,” “ Felicistas,” 
and of other men who do not profess friendship to the Government generally, 
Also it is composed of consuls who maintain amicable relations with Cantu. 
As a matter of fact the consuls unconditionally are under Cantu’s subjection. 

It may not be out of place to add further that the consul who is supposed 
to be actually on duty at San Diego spends the greater portion of his time in 
Mexicali, Lower California, which is 200 miles apart from his post. When I 
assumed charge of the consulate at Los Angeles I found that the consul who 
was stationed here, J. M. Carpio, was in Mexicall. These details indicate that 
the nucleus of our political difficulties is to be found also among this element. 
Moreover, it is clear that to give way to the policies of our enemies is the same 
as capitulating; to shut our eye and turn our ear from that which is going on 
is the same as allowing ourselves to be overrun by fatality. 
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Now, it would occur, if I should surrender this place, that the enemies of our 
Government will proceed with their machinations fearless that these would 
come to your notice. I must say plainly that Col. Esteban Cantu is at the head 
of one of these groups. He curries on continuous correspondence with our 
enemles in New York, who represent Felix Diaz. He also steadily corresponds 
with Zapata, Villa, and especially with Pelaez, which may be gathered by noting 
that the element which represents these factions maintains with him close rela- 
tions. 

If the reaction is carried on with success, its nucleus will be in Lower Cali- 
fornia, toward the northern district. The very men sent here to represent the 
Government, with but rare exceptions, become “ Obregonistas,” or reactionary, 
or else they are ardent followers of Cantu. So it appears that the Federal 
Government loses $2,000,000 annually which it could raise by means of taxation 
and revenues in the northern district of Lower California and in Sonora. In 
other words, if the Government saw fit to organize economically these political 
divisions, and at the same time set upon them such standard of organization 
as would justify the revolution, these revenues would then be possible. There- 
fore, by eliminating Cantu we shall have eliminated one-half of the revolu- 
tionary propaganda against our Government, as Cantu, to be sure, is especially 
dangerous because he is far out of the reach of the action of our Government, 
and in addition he commands such funds and resources as are necessary to win 
the good will of his followers. He is especially dangerous because he hus 
always been insubordinate to the Government with impunity and because he is 
protected by the shield of legality (7) 

To justify his disloyalty to the Government, he styles himself “ Obregonista.” 

The fellowing are “ Obregonistas ’ : Gen. Manuel Perez Trevino; Col. Zer- 
tuche, the vecretary of the Government; Attorney Jacinto Barrera; Ex-consul 
Jose Maria Carpio, now in Mexicali; Consul General Ramon P. de Negrie. of 
San Francisco; Vice Consul Seguin, who will assume charge of this consulate; 
Samuel Vasquez, Mexican consul in San Diego; and the ex-chief of the Mexi- 
can secret service, J. M. Arriola, who has recently left for Mexico, accompa- 
nied by Jose Cantu. 

I have observed that those who came to represent this consulate are per- 
sons who look indifferently upon the interests of the revolution and who are 
moved by selfish interest. Another thing, they sesm to lack social and politi- 
cal qualifications. The Government needs its eyes, its brain, its heart right 
in this place. This mass of people who embrace such dissimilar views is su - 
ceptible of a proper discipline under the leadership of men who e attitude and 
capabilities are beyond question. I mean men such as Attorney Vera Estonal, 
who is directing the offairs of Cantu in conjunction with other rebels. (Liter- 
ally this pas: age is contradictory.) 

The reactionary element carries on its propaganda by means of the Times. 
the Examiner, the Tribune, and El Heraldo Mexicano, in which appear day 
after day editorial items attacking our Government. These new: papers have 
the cooperation of brainy men of high rank, who are in constant mutual com- 
munication, and they pay salaries to a list of men from the consuls down to the 
last employe in the northern district of Lower California. 

To express it all in a nutshell, I may say that “ Obregonistas ” are all those 
from Sonora who re: ide in these parts, and IT may name in particular Consul 
General de Negri and Viee Consul Seguin, who is to take charge of this am- 
sulate. I regret frankly to add that there seems to be around here no one 
whom I may properly call your adherent. This the test of time shall prove. 

It is not my province, of course, to suggest by what easy means we could 
bring about a new state of things. eliminating Cantu. However, I may ob- 
serve that the critical weakness is to be found amid our political enemies. 
Yet it is important that this man should not continue at play with the Gov- 
ernment dictating arbitrary laws in Lower California, appointing justices 
at pleasure, establishing onerous taxation, so that the thirty eonunercial es 
toblishments owned by Mexicans in Ensenado have been reduced in number 
to two, which scarcely merit the name of ‘ stores,” one of which is owned b« 
a Chinaman and the other by an Ameriean, 

The works in the mines have bwen suspended entirely. 

For nearly two months there have been no means of communication between 
Ensenada and Tijuana owing to the poor condition of the roads. These are 
country places, and if the people in Mexicali are able to subsist at all it is be 
cause that country is irrigated by foreign enterprises for the purpose of culti- 
vating cotton, owing to the war. Mexicali has become an exception to the total 
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misery suffered in this district, as two or three syndicates nre speculating 
upon grain, and livestock, and are directing the bank established by Cantu. 
They also control the wheat market. 

A tour through the northern region of Lower California, starting from 
Mexicali, gives one the view of a collection of rude things, things which are 
referred to as “The progress of Lower California.” 

Withal. this would be excusable if there prevailed any degree of loyalty. 
And yet these enemies are not so dangerous as those who you have in Mexico, 
because those are attacking you directly while these hide themselves under 
the veil of hypocrisy. 

I understand the secretary of agriculture and the interior is soon to visit 
here. He must have caused the speedy surrender of my post as consul in 
Los Angeles, brought about by the underhanded schemes of Cantu's emissaries 
in Mexico. It seems plain to me that these gentlemen must have feared that 
in the field of facts I might endeavor to satisfy Secretary Rouzix as to the 
grave state of affairs which prevails in the Northern District of Lower Cali- 
fornia, as well as to the political intrigues of Cantu. 

May I be promised that you will consider this expose in the light of my 
tested sincerity and especially of my personal affection and adherence? And 
may I not assure you that my support will be yours now and alw ays? 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
TEODORG F'REZIERES. 

(Cresse code name for Jones. ) 


(For the information of the committee Frezieres is now one of the 
strong supporters of Obregon and from the start of the Senora re- 
volt was most active in same.) 


Confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re Antonio Vila- 
Vicencio, suspected German spy at Laredo, Tex. 


New ORLEANS, La., May 14, 1918. 


While in Laredo, Tex., was introduced to Villavicencio at the Hotel Bender 
by T. Piniero, superintendent of the Mexican Railway System terminating at 
Nueva Laredo. I met Piniero some time ago through Adam Leckie, of Mexico 
City and Washington, with whom Piniero is very friendly. 

Learned that Villavicencio was alleged to be on friendly terms with two 
Germans in Nueva Laredo, who are supposed to be the head of the German 
secret service work in that territory, namely, Capt. Hinsch and Herman Ruck- 
heim. Both of these Germans at Nueva Laredo are said to be very active in the 
interest of their country. 

Villavicencio, I understand, has a night and day puss or permit, which allows 
him to cross from Laredo into Nueva Laredo, and if he so desires to then re- 
turn to Laredo. If my information in regard to him having such a pass is cor- 
rect, then In that event respectfully recommend that he not be allowed to have 
this privilege. 

Villavicencio at one time was chief of police at Mexico City under President 
Diaz. and when Huerta was President of Mexico Villavicencio was his chief of 
police ut Mexico City. 

It seems to be a well-established fact among Mexicans and Americans in 
Laredo, Eagle Pass, and San Antonio that Villavicencio has been inclined to be 
pro-German in his statements and sentiments. His reputation is such that I 
feel sure if there was any German money in sight for Villavicencio he would 
immediately put his hands on same. 

I again met Piniero and Villavicencio in San Antonio on May 6 and 7. Under- 
stand they returned to Laredo on the night of May T. Was told by Andres 
Garcia, Mexican inspector of consulates, that Villavicencio was working under 
cover for the Mexican secret service. 


Confidential report by Cresse to Departinent of Justice re Piedras Negras, 
Mexico. 
New ORLEANS, La., May 18. 1918. 
On the morning of May 2, through letters of introduction from the Mexican 
foreign office, I met Teodoro Frezieres, the Mexican consul at Eagle Pass, 
Tex., and through him was requested to give myself the honor of going to 
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Piedras Negras, Mexico, that afternoon to meet Gen. Peraldi. the Mexican 
military commander general of the Piedras Negras district. 

At 2 p. m. on May 2 the consul took me to Piedras Negras and I was intro- 
duced to Gen. Peraldi, who told me be was the nephew of President Carranza, 
of Mexico. He likewise asked me if I was not the well-known revolutionary 
participant in the affairs of the Felicista party. I told him that was my 
general reputation, but that my connection with the Felicista party had been 
due entirely to in that way allow me the opportunity to secure all of the 
inside story of their activities, so that I could along these lines have the 
correct information which I proposed to use in connection with my newspaper 
business. 

The consul and he seemed to be anxious to secure my cooperation, and of 
the newspapers supposed to be represented by me, in regard to helping the 
Carranza Government from a publicity standpoint. 

I, of course, damned the Felicista revolutionary party and all others of the 
same class to Gen. Peraldi, stating they were a bunch of bums and everything 
of that kind, and apparently toward the end of my interview with Gen. 
Peraldi secured his contidence to a certain extent, and if such was not the 
case then in that event he must have been drunk, for he talked very frankly 
in regard to his plans, hopes, ete., for the Carranza Government. He also 
said the revolutionary leaders or anybody else opposed to his Government were 
due for a great surprise if they ever jumped into his territory, for everybody 
thought he had only 200 men in his military district, when, as a matter of fact, 
he has over 800 well-armed and equipped soldiers, and likewise was bringing up 
over 1,000 more soldiers, which he proposed to hide out in the mountains back 
of Piedras Negras. 

Gen. Peraldi endeavored to the best of his ability to convince me of the fact 
that he was strongly pro-American, and wanted at all times in every way to 
cooperate with the military and other Government officials on the American 
side of the river. 

AS a matter of fact Gen. Peraldi. I understand, has but very little use for 
America or Americans, but at the same time has accumulated during the last 
year or so a very hearty respect for the power of this country. This has re 
sulted in him apparently at all times cooperating with Col. Day, the Ameri- 
can military commander on the American side of the river, Col. Day always 
being honorable and in the open, but Gen. Peraldi, on the other hand, while 
Apparently in every way cooperates with Col. Day and other American officials, 
has under cover and behind their backs been double-crossing them to the best 
of his ability at every opportunity. 

It likewise seems to be a well-known fact in Eagle Pass that. Gen. Peraldi 
has in his command at or around Piedras Negras two Germans, who have had 
military experience either as officials or noncommissioned officers in the Ger- 
man army. These two Germans are said to have some military rank in Pe 
raldi's forces. 

It is also a well-known fact In Eagle Pass that Gen. Peraldi has harbored 
and assisted some 40 or 50 draft dodgers who have slipped over the river into 
Piedras Negras and surrounding territory. 

Gen. Peraldi, so it is said. readily extends his cooperation and everything of 
that kind to Col. Day, but Mexican style, and when Col. Day calls for the co- 
operation it is so long arriving that it becomes a forgotten proposition. This 
is illustrated by the fact that on April 29 to May 1, 1918, four or five head of 
horses or mules were stolen from a ranch near Eagle Pass and run over the 
river into the territory controlled by Ger. Peraldi. It was said in Eagle Pass 
that as a matter of fact some of Peraldi’s own soldiers were the ones who stole 
the horses or mules, The day after these horses or mules were stolen Col. 
Day telephoned Gen. Peraldi, telling him he wanted these horses or mules 
back, and Gen. Peraldi told Col. Day he would be sure and deliver them on 
the American side of the river the next day at noon. Some four or. five days 
went by and the horses and mules up to the last I heard of the matter, on May 
T or 8, were not returned. 

This resulted, so it is alleged, in Lieut. Hamby, of the United States Army 
Intelligence Bureau at Eagle Pass on May T or 8, making two or three trips 
to Piedras Negras to see Gen. Peraldi regarding these horses and mules. 

Would respectfully recommend that it is a bad practice for American Army 
officers, whether in uniform or not, to cross into Mexico on business of this kind, 
for in the end it will probably result in some half-drunken Mexican taking a 
shot at the United States officer or something of that kind, which would cause 
serious international difficulties. 
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At my conversation with Col. Day at his headquarters, as mentioned in my 
report of this date regarding conditions at Eagle Pass, Tex., he told me that 
Gen. Peraldi had only 200 or 300 men in his military command. This shows 
that Gen. Peraldi has deliberately misinformed Col. Day regarding the number 
of men he had. 

(Cresse code name for Jones.) 


Confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re general conditions in 

Eagle Pass, Tex. i 

NEW ORLEANS, La., May 13, 1918. 

CoL R. F. Day. in command of the Third United States Infantry, at Eagle 
Pass and also for considerable distance up and down the Rio Grande River, I 
understand, bas only Infantry in his command, therefore is not in a position to 
thoroughly guard the river on the American side In his district. 

Mr. Beverely. your special agent in Eagle Pass, at 10 p. m. May 2, at Col. 
Day’s headquarters introduced me to him, and I found Col. Day very well 
posted regarding the Mexican-border situation. He is decidedly enthusiastic 
at all times in regard to cooperating with vour department. He is on very 
friendly and intimate terms with Mr. Beverely, who has been able to win his 
confidence, therefore is likewise securing for your department the full co- 
peration of Col. Day, who also seems to be in charge of the military intelli- 
‘gence work in that district. 

Prior to my introduction to Col. Day, Beverely told me it was unfortunate 
that Col. Day was a great believer in the honor and integrity of the Carranza 
general on the other side of the river, namely Gen. Peraldi, but that he 
(Beverely ) hoped to be able to convince Col. Day of the fact that Gen. Peraldi, 
and all of the Carranza government officials in Eagle Pass and Mexico were 
constantly double-crossing him. 

Col. Day has in every way been honorable and fair in all of his transactions 
with the Carranza officials. and they, as the average Mexican always will do, 
in turn, at every opportunity, have double-crossed Col. Da?¥. 

The river at Eagle Pass and for many miles up and down the river from 
there can be crossed at almost any point; and according to the statement of 
my informant there, likewise the Carranza consul at Eagle Pass, this has resulted 
in large quantities of goods of almost every description being smuggled into 
Mexico from the United States daily. The same applies to goods being smug- 
gled from Mexico into the United States and to Mexicans and Americans cross- 
ing the river at will. Beverely and my informant there also made the statement 
that large quantities of foodstuffs, which are prohibited by the War Trade Board 
from being exported into Mexico, are daily smuggled over the river at or around 
Eagle Pass, 

The situation regarding the activities of the smugglers at or around Eagle 
Pass are not due to the lack of hard work of the customs guards or other Gov- 
ernment efforts there, or the military patrol, but seems to be due to the fact 
that they have not a sufficient number of guards on the river there. 

While at Eagle Pass learned it would be a good move to have a national- 
bank examiner examine the national banks at Eagle Pass. and that such an 
examination would result in your department securing information of value. 
and the same applies to other United States Government branches regarding 
considerable quantities of German money and other investments which are 
heing handled by the national banks of Eagle Pass. 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. oftice at Eagle Pass is alleged to be full 
of leaks, and as soon as any Government messages reach there its contents 
are generally known to those who may be interested in same. 

The head censor, Mr. Bolleter at Eagle Pass, from all I could learn seems 
to stand very high. and is in every way conscientious and fully performs his 
duties. It is alleged that Mr. Lanthrop, the assistant censor at Engle Pass, 
occasionally becomes Intoxicated and then talks too much about the affairs per- 
taining to his censorship duties. 

Apparently at Eagle Pass many of the city. county, and State officials, bankers, 
and other business men, employees of the telephone, telegraph, railroad, and 
express offices are said to be lined up one way or the other either with the 
Mexican Government or the Mexican revolutionary leaders, 

T. H. Beverely. special agent in charge of your Engle Pass office, is exceed- 
ingly active, a hard worker, and while there noticed he put in on an average 
of from 12 te 14 hours per day. He has the entire situation well in hand at 
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Eagle Pass, and with the difficulties he is handicapped with on account of local 
conditions there, Beverely has, in my opinion, done remarkably well, for with 
few exceptions there is hardly a man, woman, or child in Eagle Pass, with the 
exception of the military and Government officials, that at any time can be 
trusted, or that would give to the United States Government, through Beverely 
their cooperation. He has made for your department and himself many friends 
there, who, however, as stated, when it comes to affairs pertaining to the Gov- 
ernment can not be trusted. 

Beverely is also badly handicapped because he has not the necessary file 
cases and other equipment of the ‘same kind to safely preserve the records 
of your department there. 

Whatever successes I may have had in regard to securing information sent 
forward to your department in my several reports regarding the situation at 
Eagle Pass. und the activities of the Mexican Government and revolutionary 
lenders there, were secured by me largely through the extreme cooperation 
extended to me by Beverely and through him by my informant there. 

(Cresse code name for Jones. ) 


Confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re my negotiations with 
Mexican Government to become chief of their secret service in the United 
States. 

New ORLEANS, La., May 25, 1918. 


As mentioned in my previous letters and reports. likewise my several con- 
versations with you in person, I have always had the idea as you know of 
eventually endeavoring to form a connection with the Mexican Government to 
handle their publicity department, likewise secret-service work in the United 
States. 

When Mr. Adam Leckie passed through New Orleans in January, 1918, I 
at that time discussed the proposition with him, and he said he would take 
the matter up direct with President Carranza, also with Gen. C. Aguillar. 
Mexican minister of foreign affairs. 

During April. 1918, this matter came to a head through the consul general 
of Mexico at New Orleans. who is said to be a relative of President Car- 
ranza. Through him received the request to go over the entire proposition with 
Andres Garcia at El Paso, Tex.. inspector general of Mexican consulates, and 
Who is also the chief of the Mexican secret service. 

While in El Paso on April 19 and 20, 1918. I went into this matter very 
fully with Garcia, and at that time received proposition from him which he 
however stated was entirely at a later date subject to the approval of Gen. 
Aguillar, minister of foreign affairs for Mexico. 

Garcia’s proposed, proposition was that I would become chief of the 
Mexican secret service in the United States. receiving a total of from $3,000 
to $5,000 per month to operate their secret-service work in the United States 
and additional funds whenever same were shown to be necessary. 

Furthermore, that with a few exceptions their present secret service force 
in the United States would be turned over to me und under my orders. I at 
that time learned they have five men at El Paso. five at San Antonio, two at 
Del Rio, three at Laredo. three at Eagle Pass. three at Brownsville, four at 
New Orleans, two ut Washington, five in New York. five in Los Angeles, three 
in San Francisco and others seattered out in smaller places. They are paying 
these men from $100 to S150 per month, and with the exception of railroad 
transportation, their men pay their own expenses, I asked Garcia what my 
work would consist of and he said handling any and everything that would 
be of interest and value to the Mexiean Government. 

Another part of his proposition was that the Mexican Government would pay 
me also a total of $40,000, making bank guarantee for that amount, to be paid 
to me in installments of $10,000 each, as I succeeded in producing results for 
them in regard to eliminating revolutionary expeditions from the United States 
into Mexico. 

I told Garcia, and the same also apples to other Carranza officials that I 
later came in contact with, whose names will be mentioned hereinafter, that it 
would be utter foolishness for me to consider such a proposition untess condi- 
tions between Mexico and the United States changed, I explaining to him I 
meant by that it would be necessary for Mexico to give to the United States a 
greater volume of cooperation. 
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Furthermore, gave them to understand it would be useless for me to accept 
their proposition unless I could produce results for them which if conditions 
as far as Mexico is concerned still continued to exist. 

In answer to his question as to what I meant then told him it was impossible 
as I understand it to do anything at all with any of the Mexican revolutionary 
parties on the American side, unlesg the United States Government had the 
proof regarding their activities, which I knew the United States did not have. 
Furthermore, that I felt sure even if our Government did have such proof noth- 
ing could be done with it unless all of the authorities up and down the Mexican 
border felt the Mexican Government was giving to the United States Govern- 
ment a fair deal regarding the German situation in that country, and the same 
applied to the activities of the Mexican, bandits and Mexican regular troops. 

Then told Garcia I could not accept such employment in their Government 
unless it was with the complete intention on their part to enable me to secure 
from the Mexican Government cooperation in regard to eliminating German 
spies and German propaganda work up and down the Mexican border. 

Garcia took this proposition very well, and said that in so much as he was 
inspector general of consulates he therefore had gradually replaced the different 
consuls on the border who were inclined to be unfriendly to the United States, 
therefore he felt sure with the different consuls he now had on the border, pro- 
vided I could render the service I claimed to be able to do, that the Mexican 
Government through its consulates on the border would be very glad to give the 
greatest amount of cooperation. 

I had the snme conversation along these lines with the consul general of 
Mexico at Eagle Pass, also with Gen. Peraldi, who is said to be a nephew of 
President Carranza, also the military commander for the district of Piedras 
Negras, also with the Carranza consul general at New Orleans, who is said to 
be a relative of Carranza. 

All of these parties readily saw my point, and appeared to take it very well, 
and said if I could secure the right Kind of cooperation from the authorities 
up and down the border on the American side they felt sure the Mexican’ 
authorities would also give me complete cooperation in regard to eliminating 
German spys and propaganda work on the Mexican side of the river. This 
matter at the present time is still being negotiated as per telegrams shown 
hereinafter. Of course, you Know this is Mexican bunk. 

I expect to be in Washington during the week of June 3. So that I may 
have the opportunity of personally discussing the entire matter with you, 
likewise blending this proposed plan entirely along the lines your department 
or the Department of State may deem necessary. 

Feel sure that if the plans I have in mind meet with the approval of your 
department and then can be successfully carried out by me, that it may probably 
enable me to secure a certain volume of support from the Mexican Government 
which in the end may be valuable in regard to improving the general situation 
on the border, likewise to a certain extent result in the elimination of some of 
the German spies and propaganda work in Mexico. 

Believe that it will also result in me being in position whereby I will be able 
to secure a great deal of advance information regarding different matters in 
Mexico which in the end will be of value to the United States. 

At the present time, and the same applies to the last year and a half, the 
revolutionary activities of the different Mexican groups in the United States 
has been a deep thorn in the side of the Mexican Government, and being 
thoroughly informed regarding the activities of all of the Mexican revolution- 
ists in the United States, and the same applies to the situation as far as the 
Mexiean Government is concerned, am absolutely convinced of the fact that 
it will be a serious mistake for the United States Government when the activi- 
ties of the Mexican revolutionists are now so painful to Carranza, for the 
United States to do anything at all for the Mexican Government in regard to 
eliminating the different Mexican revolutionary groups in this country, unless 
the United States in turn receives some consideration and cooperation regard- 
ing the German situation in Mexico, and the same applies to the cooperation 
Which the United States should have from Mexico on the border. 

Mr. Adam Leckie has been handling to the best of his ability my part of 
these negotiations with the Mexican minister of foreign affairs, Secretary C. 
Aguillar, who is a son-in-law of Carranza. This has resulted so far in the 
Mexican Government making me an offer as is shown by the telegrams men- 

‘ tioned hereinafter of $2,000 per month for my services. 
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When in San Antonio, Tex., on May 4 to 9, 1918, mentioned to Mr. Breniman, 
superintendent of your San Antonio division, that the Mexican Governinent had 
made me an offer to become chief of their secret service in the United States. 
likewise made me an offer of a large sum of cash, provided I was able to produce 
results for them. 

My entire plans and intentions regarding the service I hope to be able to ren- 
der to the United States from this proposed connection with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment may result in a failure, due to the fact that every Mexican I have ever 
known promises anything in the world, but when it comes to the time of delivery 
their promise is not fultilled. 

However, feel that I at least have more than a fair chanee to render at this 
time a service which if my plans and ideas even in part can be successfully car- 
ried out will result in some benetit to our Government. 

My proposed proposition and plans with the Mexican Government, of course 
as you know, are subject entirely to the wishes and orders of your department, 
ind my final acceptance or rejection of the Mexican Government proposition 
will rest entirely with the wishes or instructions of your department. 

The $40,000 is to be paid as stated hereinbefore when I produce the results 
agreed upon with the Mexican Government, regarding the elimination of the 
various Mexican revolutionary groups in this country. At the time I enter into 
the agreement with them regarding the $40,000, I also at that time according to 
Garcia's proposition am to be paid $10,000 in eash, this payment to be for the 
plans that I have regarding the different Mexican revolutionary groups now 
operating in this country, 

The following telegrams regarding this proposition passed between Garcia 
and myself: 

(Creese code hame for Jones.) 


May 1, 1918. 
ANDRES GARCIA, 
koom 48, Hotel Hamilton, Laredo, Ter. 


Frezierez yesterday and to-day said to be at San Carlos raneh. He may 
and then may not return to-morrow, $o the consulate tells me. Shall I sce the 
vice consul. My address here. Room 222. Hotel Eagle. 

(Signed) PEDRO. 

(Pedro, Mexican code name for Jones.) 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.. 
May 11, 1918, 
ANDRES GARCIA, 
Care of Mexican Consulate, Brownville, Tex. 

(If necessary please forward.) 

Party you mentioned did not go to Mexico. Saw him here to-day. Learned 
on omy arrival here of some vitally important developments pertaining to the 
business, Expect hear from you detinite on or before May 15, so I ean therefore 
be in position to act one way or other. Regards. 

(Signed) PEDRO. 

(Pedro. Mexican code name for Jones.) 


Confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re plan to capture Gen. 

Felipe Musquiz Castillo, Mexican border bandit. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.. July 26. 1915. 

As mentioned in my report of May 16. 1918, entitled “ Gutierrez Brothers and 
Velicista revolutionary movement against the Mexican State of Coahuila,” I 
reported at that time, in paragraphs one and two of that report. some of the 
activities of Felipe Musquiz Castillo, 

This party is the leader of a band of Mexican bandits. who have been very 
actively operating from his headquarters in the Burro Mountains. Last week 
members of his band. supposed to have been under his active leadership, raided 
the Piedra Blanca ranch, and at that time eaptured Nat Malone, who is fore- 
man of that ranch, which is said to be owned by W. E. Wenthersbee, Malone 
was held by these bandits for a $5.000 ransom. 
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Felipe Musquiz Castillo and his band also at that time raided the San 
Miguel Ranch, and captured Sam Barksdale, foreman of that ranch, which is 
said to be owned by Miers & Rose. Barksdale, I understand, was held for a 
$500 ransom. 

The dispatches state that Gen. Peraldi sent 25 mounted troops in pursuit 
of Felipe Musquiz Castillo, likewise that Gov. Mireles, governor of the Mexican 
State of Coahuila, likewise promised at that time to put a large body of troops 
into the field to capture Felipe Musquiz Castillo. 

As far as the promises of Gen. Peraldi and Gov. Mireles are concerned, not 
much confidence ean be put in their statements in regard to this matter, for 
Felipe Musquiz Castillo has been actively operating for nearly a year now, out of 
his headquarters in the Burro Mountains. 

Felipe Musquiz Castillo, as per my previous reports at that time, was held 
to be responsible for the murder of the several members of the Hillecote family, 
an English family who lived 50 or 60 miles from the border in Mexico, and who 
were murdered during the early part of May. The family consisted of Hillcote, 
his wife, his son, and his sister-in-law. The leader of the bandit band, who mur- 
dered the Hilleote family. was Col. Chavez, an old Villa colonel. I understand 
that Felipe Musquiz Castillo was supposed to have been an intimate friend of 
the Hillecote family, and did not know that the Hillcote ranch was to be attacked 
by Chavez, and that when he (Castillo) learned of the murder of the Hillcote 
family that he and Chavez had a bitter row about it, which resulted in a split 
between them. 

Felipe Musquiz Castillo, I understand, has visited Kerville and San Antonio, 
Tex., since the Hillcote murder. 

I understand that he crosses the river at Langtry, and from there works his 
wav to Kerville, Tex., where his wife resides. 

My information is that at least once every month or six weeks he in this 
way visits his wife at Kerville, Tex. 

I also understand that he constantly receives supplies, and, from time to 
time, ammunition from his friends and supporters at Langtry. His principal 
friend in Langtry is a Mexican who is a proprietor of a restaurant, whose name 
I have not, as yet, secured. 

Believe, provided you will give me the authority to do so, at Kerville or 
Langtry, on the next trip of Felipe Musquiz Castillo, through Langtry on his 
way to Kerville, or at Kerville, I will be able to pick this Mexican up. I am 
in a position to secure the approximate time that he expects to make his next 
trip to Langtry or Kerville, and if this party can be picked up it will. in the 
future, save many other murders and raids up and down the border. 

(Creese code name for Jones.) 


Confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re Col, Tirzo Gonzales. 
commander of the Mexican garrison at Matamoros, Mexico. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., August 15, 1918. 


On August 9 T was introduced to Col. Gonzales at his military headquarters 
in Matamoros, Mexico, by the Mexican consul general of Brownsville, Tex.. 
Señor Garza. 

Previous to my visit to Col, Gonzales’s headquarters had learned from the 
consul that he was supposed to have in his command approximately 250 Mexi- 
can soldiers, Learned from Col. Gonzales, however, that he has. as a matter of 
fact, in his military district, which extends to opposite Rio Grande City, ap- 
proximately 600 Mexican soldiers. 

At the time I visited Col. Gonzales’s headquarters he had in the headquarters 
and on the street outside cf same over 50 Mexican soldiers, who were armed 
With thirtv-thirty carbines and rifles and with a few Mauser rifles and carbines, 
All of them seemed to be plentifully supplied with ammunition. Also noticed 
at his military headquarters five boxes of thirty-thirty cartridges, which had 
not heen opened. 

I had extended conversation with Col. Gonzales in regard to conditions on his 
side of the river, and learned from him, in answer to my questions, that there 
was. ns a matter of fact a large number of Mexican bandits and cattle thieves 
apparently in his territory who regularly steal cattle on the Mexican side of the 
river, run it over to the United States side and also steal cattle from the 
American side of the river and take it over to Mexico. 
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Col. Gonzales claimed to be pursuing these bandits to the very best of his 
ability, but said it was very hard to wipe them out. He is a good listener, 
but a very poor talker, and it was a rather hard matter to dig any information 
out of him. 

Learned from the American Consul Woodward at Matamoros, likewise from 
other American officials at Brownsville, that Col. Gonzales at times seemed to 
be willing to cooperate to a certain extent with the American authorities when- 
ever the necessity for same arose. He, however, like all Mexicans, is strictly 
out for No. 1, and is undoubtedly, as the majority of all other Mexicans are, 
anti-American. 

(Creese code name for Jones.) 


Confidential report by Creesse to Department of Justice re Alfonso Bennevendo, 
Mexican vice consul at Brownsville, Tex., alleged to be pro-German and sus- 
pected of Germany propaganda and spy work. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., August 19, 1918. 


On the morning of August 1, when I called at the Mexican consulate in 
Brownsville Tex., as per my previous reports, Jose Garza, Mexican consul at 
Brownsville, introduced me to bis Vice Consul Alfonso Bennevendo. 

During the time I was in Brownsville had several conversations with Ben- 
nevendo. He speaks English, is exceedingly shrewd, well posted, and appar- 
ently is open at any time to a proposition in which there is any cash. 

I learned from Mexican Consul Jose Garza that Bennevendo is unmar- 
ried and is a very liberal spender. Also learned from Consul Garza while we 
were at lunch at Matamoros, Mexico, and while Garza was feeling pretty good 
from the wine he had drank, that he did not think very much of Bennevendo, 
due to the fact Bennevendo was getting nearly as much money as he, the consul, 
was, likewise had a fine automobile. and did but very little work, while on the 
other hand he, the consul, had all of the responsibility, did nearly all of the 
work and got but very little more money than the vice consul. Told Garza I 
found that very strange and asked him why such a condition existed and he 
said apparently Bennevendo had a great deal of influence with the administra- 
tion at Mexico City or had strong friends around President Carranza. 

The consul also said that Bennevendo was very fond of women and chased 
around after thei a grent deal and was likewise a very liberal entertainer. I 
then said to the consul, Bennevendo must have a considerable amount of money 
and he said, no, Bennevendo’s family had practically no money, and I then said, 
Bennevendo must be a good poker player and in that way keeps in funds. and 
the consul said, no, he thought Bennevendo had friends in Mexico City who 
forwarded him money. 

Also at that time learned from the consul that Bennevendo some two or three 
months ago went to Mexico City and when he returned to Brownsville, he did 
so via an automobile which he claimed to have purchased in Mexico City. I 
saw this car in Matamoros, driven by Bennevendo, and it is a large, heavy, and 
up-to-date model roadster Jordan car, painted red, and I understand with its 
fittings said to be worth in excess of $2,000. 

It is also alleged that Bennevendo has a brother by the name of Alberto 
Bennevendo, who lives in Matamoras, Mexico, across from Brownsville, who 
is alleged to be extremely pro-German and is said to have made many vicious 
remarks in regard to the United States and that he hoped and believed 
and wanted Germany to win the war. Also that he had been helping and 
proposed to help Germany in every way he possibly could. 

Also understand that Bennevendo, the vice consul at Brownsville, has a 
sister who is the wife of a German Army officer and who is now in Germany. 

Alfonso Bennevendo, the Mexican vice eonsul at Brownsville, was formerly 
secretary to Juan Burns, Mexican consul general at New York, and who I 
now understand is Mexican consul at Hamburg, Germany. 

Roberto Bennevendo, a brother of the vice consul, likewise another one of 
his brothers, I understand, were educated in Germany and the entire Benne 
vendo family are said to be in every way and at all times straight from the 
shoulder pro-German. 

It is likewise alleged that the father of the Bennevendo family was a Ger- 
man who upon his arrival in Mexico changed his name to Bennevendo and who, 
shortly after his arrival into Mexico, married a Mexican woman. If this infor- 
mation is correct in thut event the Bennevendo brothers are half German. 
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On my next trip to Brownsville, during the early part of September, I expect 
to eultivate Bennevendo, with whom FẸ became friendly, and in that way 
hope to be able to secure sulticient proof of his pro-German sentiments and 
activities, which will thereby give the State Department opportunity to ask 
the Government of Mexico to remove him as vice consul at Brownsville. 

I also at that time will be able to suggest to the Mexican ambassador at 
Washington, which I will be able to do on account of my connection with 
the Mexican Government, that on account of the feeling at Brownsville and 
in that territory regarding Bennevendo it would be policy to secure a com- 
plete cooperation from the various officials in that territory in regard to helping 
to eliminate and prosecute Mexican revolutionists to remove Bennevendo as 
his vice consul at Brownsville. 

(Cresse code name for Jones.) 


Contidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re Mexican conditions 
at and around Bonillas. 
NEw ORLEANS, La., August 17, 1918. 

Understand that Juan Sada and Van Kaufman have a store at Boquillas and 
have been during the last several months disposing of an unusually large quan- 
tity of miscellaneous goods, which according to my informant must evidently 
go into Mexico, as there is very few people on this side of the border who, I 
understand, would purchase such large quantities of goods as these two parties 
have been buying. 

Juan Sada, I understand, recently skipped out of the United States and has 
gone into Mexico on account of being implicated in smuggling goods from the 
United States into Mexico which were prohibited by the War Trade Bureau. 

Would respectfully recommend that Sada and Kaufman be checked up by 
the proper officials and that they be made to show what has become of the 
alleged large quantities of goods which they have purchased during the last 
several months. 

Monroe Payne, a negro renegade, has a ranch near Boquillas and is one of 
the most noted smugglers on that part of the border. Payne is likewise said 
to be at the head of a bunch of Mexican bandits who are operating in that 
territory and who have made a constant practice of stenling cattle from the 
American side of the river and running them over inte Mexico. 

Benino Menchaca, who is originally from Musquiz, Mexico, but is now at 
the Boquillas del Carmen mine, in Mexico, which is about 8 miles from the 
border, is the revolutionury representative in that territory and is in constant 
communication with Pablo de la Garza, of Eagle Pass. 

Menchaca told my informant that their plans were now complete in regard 
to starting their revolutionary movement, and that during September they 
expected to be able to throw all of that part of the border into a general uproar, 
which would cause Carranza a world of trouble and likewise show the United 
States that the revolutionists were the only ones who should receive the support 
of the United States to accomplish anything in Mexico. 

Menchaca also told my informant that they had a liberal supply of guns, 
horses, and saddles, but at this moment they were short of ammunition. 
However, expected at an early date to secure an ample supply of same. 

Due to the recent arrest, likewise the searching of many of the Mexicans at 
Del Rio, Eagle Pass, and other places on the border by the military authorities, 
this has resulted in the Mexican revolutionists becoming very careful in regard 
to what they say they are going to do. 

(Cresse code name for Jones.) 


Confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re Col. Tomos Pinarro, 

a Mexican at Laredo, Tex. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., August 17, 1918, 

Col. Tomos Pinarro has resided in Laredo, Tex., to my knowledge since De- 
cember, 1917, at the Hotel Bender in that city. He is an official connected with 
the Mexican railway system which ends at Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, across the 
river from Laredo, Tex, 

Pinarro has apparently always been exceedingly pro-American in his senti- 
ments and stetements, although he is on the most friendly terms with another 
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Mexican who resides at the Bender Hotel at Laredo whose name is Villa- 
vicencio, and whose activities have been fully covered in my previous reports. 

Villavicencio is supposed to be pro-German, likewise implicated in German 
propaganda and spy work. 

Pinarro recently was a candidate for the Mexican congress or senate from the 
Mexican State of Durango and at the Mexican election in that state, which was 
held in July, 1916, Pinarro claims to have been elected. He also made the state- 
ment to A. M. Leckie at Laredo, Tex., on August 3, 1918, that he was afraid 
Carranza would cut him out in the elections, this being due to the fact that he 
(Pinarro) was a very warm personal friend and supporter of Pablo Gonzales 
who is to be one of the Mexican presidential candidates in the Mexican elee- 
tions during September, 1920. 

Pinarro then told Leckie, apparently it was the policy of Curranza to elimin- 
ate all congressmen and senators who were now being elected and who Were in 
favor of Pablo Gonzales or Gen. Obregon this being due to the fact that Car- 
ranza by not having any congressmen or senators at the Capitol of Mexico 
who were friendly to anybody but himself, to in that way endeavor to work 
some scheme to succeed himself. 

Pinarro then told Leckie that if Carranza endeavored to cut him out, in that 
event he (Vinarro) would personally start a revolutionary movement against 
Carranza in the state of Durango. 

Pinurro is exceedingly shrewd, talks very freely, and is in every way very 
active. He is about 5 feet 7 inches in height, dark olive complexion, 
black hair with but very little gray in it, brown eyes, very neat dresser, and 
wears a mustache which is extremely noticeable on account of it being turned 
up so it is typically a German Army oOfficer’s mustache. He speaks English 
and seems to have a good many friends among Americans. 

Also understand that Pinarro is endeavoring to assist Eractuasa C. Gonzalez, 
a money broker who lives at Laredo and who is trying to import $400,000 or 
$500,000 worth of silver from Mexico into the United States and secure gold 
in return for same. Pinarro has been very active in regard to assisting Gon- 
zalez along these lines. 

While in Laredo during May, 1918, constantly saw Pinarro and Villavicencio 
at the Bender Hotel together; likewise again saw them at San Antonio, Tex. 

On letterhead of the St. Anthony Hotel Mr. Leckie gave me letter of intro- 
duction, dated August 6, 1918, to Pinarro as follows: 


AUGUST 6, 1918. 
Mr. Tomos PINARRO, 
Bender Hotel, Laredo, Tez. 


My Dear Pinarro: This will introduce to you Mr. Charles E. Jones, of New 
Orleans, who is a thoroughly live wire, interested in the purchase of some cattle 
in Mexico, and in all probability he will have to arrange for getting accommoda- 
tions on the railroad for shipping them to the border and I have told him that 
you would be the ideal man to aid him in this work, and I will appreciate it 
very much if you will render him such assistance as may be in your power. 

The first opportunity you have please be good enough to write me at 817 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 

Very cordially, your friend, 
ADAM LECKIE. 


When I reach Laredo during the latter part of August I expect to cultivate 
Pinarro and hope to be able to secure considerable information from him which 
may be of value. 

(Cresse code name for Jones ) 


Confidential report by Cres e to Department of Justice re American Consul G. 

C. Woodward at Matamoros, Mexico. 

New ORLEANS, La., August 19, 1918. 

While in Brownsville, Tex., on July 31. August 1 and 2 I had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting Consul Woodward several times. 

Learned in Brownsville, Tex., and at Matamoros, Mexico. that Consul Wood- 
ward for the last several months has received several anonymous letters con- 
taining threats, likewise these letters expressed the contempt and hatred of 
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the Mexican people for Consul Woodward, also for America and Americans. I 
also understand several of these letters stated Consul Woodward would be 
assassinated. 

In checking up this matter feel sure these letters have originated from German 
or German sympathizers, whose activities Consul Woodward has interfered 
with. It is also possible these letters may likewise have originated from 
Mexicans. who Consul Woodward has refused passports to on account of their 
smuggling activities or on account of being pro-German. - 

‘Understand Consul Woodward lives at Matamoros, Mexico, with his family 
and that due to the cutting of telephone connections between Matamoros and 
Brownsville, the consul is therefore entirely cut off from any connection with 
Brownsville provided any emergency may arise at his consulate. 

Would respectfully recommend that the Mexican Government be officially 
advised as to these threats and anonymous letters which Consul Woodward has 
received through the Mexican mails, and that the Mexican Government be 
also officially requested to see that Consul Woodward and his family at all 
times have the necessary protection. 

Due to my connection with the Mexican Government as mentioned in my 
previous reports, I have likewise stated to them that it is good policy on the 
part of the Mexican Government to see that any party or parties who are 
implicated in sending threatening letters to Consul Woodward be apprehended 
and prosecuted. I did not have time when I was in Matamoros to run this 
matter down, but propose on my next visit to the Brownsville territory during 
the early part of September, to spend several days in and around Matamoros 
and in that way may be able to uncover the originators of these letters and if 
so. believe I will then be able to have the Mexican Government prosecute these 

arties. 

d Due to Consul Woodward’s activities in fully and at all times protecting the 
interest of the United States and its citizens at his post, he has therefore 
created ill-feeling of the majority of the Mexicans in Matamoros and at 
Brownsville. This also applies, I understand, to many Americaus, who for the 
sake of a few dollars believe Consul Woodward should allow suspected German 
sympathizers and likewise ‘a large number of Mexicans to come and go into 
Brownsville from Mexico at their pleasure. 

It is likewise alleged by many of the business men, so I was told at Browns- 
ville, that they thought Consul Woodward was apparently too anxious at all 
times to prohibit the issuing of passports, and that formerly approximately 
80,000 Mexieans from Matamoras and surrounding territory visited Browns- 
ville eneb month prior to the time Consul Woodward had practically put regula- 
tions into effect which to a very great extent eliminates Mexicans from entering 
Brownsville from Matamoras and vicinity. 

As far as that complaint is concerned, if every American consul on the border 
attempted to perform his duties as well as Consul Woodward apparently has 
done, then in that event there would be less smuggling activities and German 
propaganda snd spy work on the border. 

From evers available source of information secured by me, am convinced of 
the fact that Consul Woodward is in every way and at all times more fully 
complying with his duties, than even the State Department expects of him, and 
that he is, without doubt. one of the hardest working, most practical and suc- 
cessful American consuls that we have ever had on the border. Believe he has 
and will at all times to the best of his ability cooperate with every departiment 
of the United States Government in his territory. 

(Cresse code name for Jones.) 


Confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re Mexican Consul Cosme 

Bengoechen at Presidio, Tex. 

NEW ORLEANS, La.. August 20, 1918. 

Understand that the Mexican consul at Presidio, Tex., Cosme Bengoechea, 
has had installed for some time a private telephone wire running from Presidio, 
Tex.. across the river to Ojinaga, Mexico. It is also alleged that this telephone 
Wire has repeatedly been used to the detriment of the United States. 

fespectfully recommend that this matter be checked up and if this telephone 
Wire in reality does exist. that it should be immediately cut. 

(Cresse code name for Jones.) 


e 
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Confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re E. Schreck, Mexican 
consul at Port Arthur, Tex., alleged to be of German extraction and suspected 
of German activities and sentiments. 

New ORLEANS, La., August 24, 1918. 

Prior to my visit to Brownsville on August 5, 6, and 7, I had heard from other 
parts of the border that the Mexican consul at Port Arthur, Tex., was either a 
German or of German extraction, likewise had a large number of relatives who 
were snid to be exceedingly pro-German living at Matamoros, Mexico. 

When I was in Matamoros, Mexico, on August 9, with Jose Garza, Mexican 
consul at Brownsville. Tex., also with other Mexican officials of Matamoros, we 
visited the saloon operated by the Schreck family at a Matamoros, and at that 
time was introduced to one of the Schreck boys, who is typically German in 
appearance, 

According to Consul Garza, the Schreck boys, of which there are several at 
Matamoros, while of German extraction, nevertheless, so he claimed, have never 
been proven to be pro-German. As a matter of fact, A. Schreck. a brother of 
the Mexican consul at Port Arthur, Tex., who is operating a saloon and restau- 
rant at Matamoros, Mexico, across from Brownsville, Tex., is known to be very 
pro-German, and it is also said his saloon is the headquarters for all of the 
Germans in and around Matamoros. 

Also understood while in Matamoros that American Consul Woodward had 
taken up the Mexican passports of all of the Schreck family, thereby stopping 
them from visiting Brownsville, Tex. This has resulted in a great deal of ill 
feeling being caused at Matamoros, Mexico. from the Schreck family, their 
friends and associates in that territory. .It also may be possible that the 
Schreck family or their friends may have been implicated in sending, or causing 
to be sent, the several threatening anonymous letters which Consul Woodward 
has received, as mentioned in my previous reports. 

Understand that the grandfather of the four Schreck boys was a German, and 
after arrival in Mexico married a Mexican woman. 

Due to the short time I was in and around Matamoras did not have sufficient 
time to make a careful investigation of this matter; however, on my next trip 
to Matamoros during the early part of September, will carefully check these 
matters up. 

Due to my connection with the Mexican Government, as mentioned in my 
previous reports, I expect to suggest to the Mexican ambassador at Washington, 
also to Andres Garcia, inspector general of Mexican consulates, that it is a mis- 
take to have Schreck, their consul at Port Arthur, continue in his office, be- 
cause of his German extraction, and his family at Matamoros, Mexico, who are 
alleged to be exceedingly pro-German; therefore, for the reasons mentioned, 
their consul at Port Arthur, to a very certain extent, is offensive to the people 
in that part of Texas, which does not enable him to give to Mexico successful 
representation at Port Arthur. This may be productive of results, and I hope 
in this way to cause the removal of Schreck, as Mexican consul, from Port 
Arthur. 

(Cresse code name for Jones.) 


Confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re Chico Cano, Villista 
bandit visiting United States Army Camp at Cadelario. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., August 20, 1918. 

Understand that Chico Cano, a noted member of the Villista Mexican revo- 
lutionary factor and likewise one of the best known and most successful 
Mexican bandits. and who is said to have been one of the leaders in the 
Bright ranch raid sometime ago, is now said to be located in Mexico across 
the river from Cadelario. 

On or about August 5 to 12 Cano crossed the river and visited the United 
States military camp at Cadelario and talked to the United States military 
officer in command at that camp. 

If my information regarding this visit is correct, the United States Army 
oflicer should have detained Cano, for it is well Known in that territory that 
he has been an active participant in several raids out of Mexico against 
ranches on the American side of the river. 

(Cresse code name for Jones.) 
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Confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re Mexican Government 
opening up 17 new consulates in South and Central America, likewise Mexican 
Government making arrangements to change many of their present consuls 
and other matters regarding their foreign policy. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Scptember 3, 1918. 

On the afternoon of August 30, Mexican consul general at New Orleans, La., 
Rafael E. Mugquiz, told me that Mr. Cabrera, Mexican minister of finance, 
would arrive in New Orleans on the evening of September 2 or the morning 
of September 3 and that he wanted to introduce me at that time to Mr. Ca- 
brera. Hope to be able to secure some information that may be of value from 
Mr. Cabrera when I meet him. Mr. Cabrera has not yet arrived in New Or- 
leans. 

The Mexican consul also told me the Mexican Government was now making 
arrangements to open up 17 new consulates at various cities in South and 
Central America and that from now on the foreign policy of Mexico was to be 
in every way more aggressive. I asked him what he meant by being more ag- 
gressive, and he said President Carranza and his cabinet expected by opening 
up new Mexican consulates in South and Central America, to in this way place 
Mexico from a diplomatic standpoint on the level with any other country no 
matter how large it may be and he further said this was only the beginning 
and that within the next 12 months Mexico would open up a much larger 
number of new consulates throughout the world. 

I of course expressed to him my enthusiasm in regard to such a plan, and 
then learned from him that Mexico hopes to create for herself a position 
diplomatically. in South and Central America. whereby she in this way intends 
to try and become a strong factor in South and Central America in regard to 
creating friendship for herself and her policies throughout that country. 

The consul general then told me he was just in receipt of a confidential let- 
ter from an oflicial in the Mexican foreign office telling him that there was to 
be a big shake up in the Mexican consulate force throughout the United 
States. He also stated that he had received official notification to the effect 
that he was not to remain as consul general at New Orleans, and expected 
within a few weeks to leave for Mexico. 

I asked the consul general who his successor would be and he stated the 
present vice consul would, as he understood it, succeed him as consul general 
at New Orleans. 

The consul general also stated that the Mexican policies in regard to their 
foreign relations with other countries from now on would become more ag- 
gressive and in that way they hoped and believed that Mexico very shortly 
would begin to stand as she ought to, as far as other countries are concerned. 

(Cresse code name for Jones.) 


Confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re President Carranza’s 
close personal and political adviser, who is exceedingly pro-German. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Scptember 4, 1918. 


When I met Leckie in San Antonio, Tex., between August 3 and 6, he at 
that time told me that Carranza’s closest personal and political adviser was 
the present Mexican minister of interior. Leckie also said that Carranza 
had more confidence in this party, paid more attention to what he :aid than 
he did to anybody else. 

Leckie then said the Mexican minister of interior was noted as being one 
of the most active pro-German sympathizers in Mexico and that Leckie like- 
Wise knew him to be exceedingly anti-American. 

Leckie is of the opinion, as mentioned my previous reports rendered in 
1917 and 1918, that the majority of the higher Mexican Army oflicials are 
still in the pay of the German ambassador to Mexico and that Germany will 
continue to feed the majority of the ranking Mexican officials money until 
Germany no longer needs them. Leckie, however, seems to believe it is a 
debatable question as to whether or not Carranza himself has been bought by 
Germany or has taken any German money. 

It is well to remember, however, that it would be a miracle of God alone 
if there was any German money loose in Mexico that Carranza has never in 
that event taken any of it. If he has not, he in no way, then, is a typical Mexi- 
ean, for all of them, irrespective of who they are, will take anybody’s money 
and their great national game is trimming an American. 

(Cresse code name for Jones.) 
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Confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re participation of Mexi- 
can Government in smuggling narcotics out of Mexico into United States, and 
ammunition from the United States into Mexico, via Mexican mail coaches 
and in Mexican mail bags. 

New ORLEANS, LA., September 25, 1918. 


Through one of my informants on the border who lives at ————, ——, 
namely, ———— ——, understand from him that the Mexican Government is 
alleged to actively be participating through its officials at Piedras Negras, 
Mexico, and with the knowledge, consent, and assistance of the Mexican con- 
sul general at Eagle Pass, in smuggling opium and other narcotics out of 
Mexico and ammunition, pistols, and other firearms out of the United States 
into Mexico by a system alleged to have been successfully conducted by them 
for some time, which is as follows: 

My informant tells me that the Mexican Government mail coaches which 
carry the mail from Piedras Negras, Mexico, to Engle Pass, Tex., and then 
return from Eagle Pass to Piedras Negras via the international bridge across 
the Rio Grande River. contain mail pouches which, when they leave Piedras 
Negras, Mexico, are brought over to the United States. These mail sacks pre- 
sumably contain mail, and when the mail coaches come across the bridge. 
into Piedras Negras again instead of going direct to the post office and un- 
loading the Mexican mail, that the mail coaches are very frequently seen 
driving around to various Mexican stores, 

My informant also states that after the Mexican mail coach receives the 
Mexican mails at the post office in Eagle Pass, that instead of going direct 
to the international bridge the mail coach drives around to various Mexi- 
can stores and, presumably, from some of these stores arms and ammunition 
are secured. which is brought in the mail sacks and carried acro:s to Piedras 
Negras, Mexico. 

The mail coaches, as stated, are never searched by the United States guards 
on the international bridge and, if such is the case, it is certainly a very 
simple matter for those involved to smuggle into the United States or out of 
the United States into Mexico whatever they may so desire to use. 

Would respectfully recommend that hereafter the Mexican mail coaches or 
any other method of transportation used by Mexicans coming into the United 
States be carefully searched; likewise, that when such outfits cross into Mexico 
at Eagle Pass that they also be searched. 

(Cresse code name for Jones.) 


Continuation confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re presi- 
dential candidates in the next Mexican presidential elections and the serious 
Mexican situation which will arise from same at that time. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., November 14, 1918. 


My report of July 16, 1918. under the heading mentioned above fully covers 
the situation at that time, also to a very great extent at the present time re- 
garding the serious difficulties which are rapidly approaching a climax, which 
is heing caused by jealousy between the various candidates for the Presidency 
of Mexico in the next Mexican presidential elections, which I understood are to 
be held in Mexieo during July, 1920. 

AS stated in my report of July 16, 1918, I fully covered at that time, on pages 
2, 3, and 4 the various combinations that Gen, D. Aldaro Obregon has arranged 
in regard to securing support for himself in the next Mexican presidential 
elections, 

When I was in El Paso, Tex., on October 4 and 5, also on October 24, 1918, I 
had several extended conversations with Andres Garcia. inspector general of 
Mexiean consulates and consul general of Mexico at Ei Paso. Garcia is 
strictly an Obregon man, and likewise said that the majority of the present 
Carranza officials were either avowed supporters of Obregon or favored him. 

Garcia further stated that fully 75 per cent of the present Mexican Army, 
and practically all of the veterans who had served under Obregon, many of 
whom were now senttered from one end of Mexieo to the other as eivilians, 
were strictly Obregon men and would rise at bis call. Garcia also said that 
Gen. Obregon had and would control practically all of the Yaqui Indians. 

Gareia, in answer to my questions regarding Pablo Gonzales, said that he 
was an utter impossibility as a presidential candidate and could never be 
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elected President of Mexico. This also applies to Gen. Alvarado, ex-governor 
of Yucatan. 

Garcia was inclined to be rather guarded in his statements about the alleged 
break, or difference of opinion, which is said to have occurred between Presi- 
dent Carranza and Obregon, likewise regarding the fact that President Car- 
ranza had planned and was intending to do all he could, officially and other- 
wise, to place some other man in as President of Mexico. I finally wormed 
out of Garcia the adinission that there had been some difference of opinion 
between Carranza and Obregon, and that Obregon intended to be the winning 
candidate in the next Mexican presidential elections, irrespective oi whether 
he had the support and friendship of Carranza. 

Also learned from Garcia at that time, which I later confirmed from other 
sources, that Gen. Obregon has and is perfecting his political and military 
machine, whereby he proposes to make a strong effort to become President of 
Mexico either via being elected or by the revolutionary route. 

Obregon, at the present time, I understand, is making arrangements to estab- 
lish Obregon juntas in Los Angeles. El Paso, San Antonio, and at practically 
all other points containing a large Mexican population along the border, His 
plans, I also understand, will result in him establishing at San Antonio or Bl 
Paso, Tex., a weekly newspaper, which will be published in his interests. 

When I was in El Paso, Tex., on October 4 and 5, 1918, at that time Andres 
Garcia gave me a letter of introduction to Gen. Obregon, who was then at 
Nogales, Ariz., or across in Mexico from that town. I expected to see Gen. 
Obregon on my return from California, but was unable to do so on account of 
the fact that I was called to New York due to the serious sickness of my brother. 

I am convinced of the fact from the constant and careful observations I have 
had the opportunity to make during the last year that Obregon will win in the 
next Mexican presidential elections, and if he is counted out, or the election is 
stolen from him, he will immediately start the most thoroughly organized and 
_ Strongest revolutionary movement that Mexico has yet seen. 

Feel sure of the fact that one way or the other Obregon, irrespective of any 
difficulties that may be placed in his way, will succeed Carranza. Furthermore, 
if Carranza resigns, or is forced out, or is assassinated before the next Mexican 
elections, Obregon will immediately start his fight to succeed him. Therefore 
if I ¢an work my way in with Obregon and by chance secure the opportunity 
to privately or publicly represent his interest or cainpaign in the United States, 
I will in that way be able to probably render service that no one else can. 

As mentioned in my report of July 16, 1918, Obregon had prior to his visit to 
the United States last year, been inclined to be exceedingly pro-German in his 
sentiments and statements. However, after he returned to Mexico, it is said of 
him, that his sentiments were completely changed, due to the fact that he fully 
realized it might be necessary for him, when he becomes a presidential candi- 
date, to have the friendship of the United States. 

As far as Obregon personally is concerned, he, as all other Mexicans, at heart 
is absolutely anti-American and but very little belief as to his responsibility 
or friendship for the United States could be placed in him, than in any other 
Mexican. However, if I can succeed in winning his confidence and direct, to 
a certain extent, his activities throughout the United States, I may be able to 
shape his ideas and opinions to a certain degree that might be friendly and 
favorable to the United States. If I could succeed in doing this, the service I 
could thereby render, would be well worth while. 

My report of September 26, 1918, under the heading of “ Confidential report 
re break alleged to have occurred between Carranza and Gen. Obregon,” will 
give you considerable information regarding the alleged difficulties which have 
arisen between Carranza and Obregon. 

I will undoubtedly hear from Garcia in answer to my letter mentioned herein- 
before, and if he accepts the suggestion made by me in regard to personally 
Seeing Gen. Obregon, in that event, unless otherwise so instructed by you, will 
proceed to El Paso and there endeavor to have Garcia accompany me to Nogales 
to personally discuss the matters outlined in my letter to Garcia of November 
13 with Gen. Obregon. 

Cresse code name for Jones. ) 


(For the information of the committee: This report, which was one 
of several, shows that as far back as 1918 the United States was 
warned in my reports of the present Mexican revolution.) 
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Confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re participation of Col, 
Estaban Cantu, Mexican governor of Lower California in Mexican revolution 
activities, F 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., Sept. $, 1918. 

AS mentioned in my previous reporis, F. R. Betancourt, Mexican revoln- 
tionary leader, according to positive lrermituon which I have seeured, ana 
likewise forwarded in previous reports to your Department, has been on very 
close and intimate terms and in constant correspondence with Col. Estaban 
Cantu, governor of Lower California. 

Betancourt, George Warden, and Ignacia Pelnaez have also several times 
told Godchaux that Governor Cantu had given them financial assistance. 

During April and May, 1918, while Godchaux and myself were in San Am 
tonio, I reported at that time through information secured by Godehaux that 
Ignacia Pelaez, who is the brother and active agent in the United States for 
Gen. Manuel Pehez, George Warden, Betancourt, Garcia Naranjo, and other 
prominent leaders of the Mexican revolutionary group in the United States 
were on friendly and intimate terms and in constant correspondence with 
Jose Cantu, of Mexico City, who is a brother of Estaban Cantu, governor of 
Lower California. 

Betancourt and Jgnacia Pelaez told Godchaux that Governor Cantu had 
agreed to help the revolutionary leaders associnted with Betancourt and par- 
ticularly those Mexican revolutionary leaders in Sonora. 

At my suggestion Godehaux asked Betancourt and Pelaez what was the 
reason of Cantu giving his cooperation to himself (Betancourt) and the other 
Mexiean revolutionary leaders, likewise in regard to assisting the Mexienn 
revolutionary movement in the State of Sonora. Betancourt's answer was 
that in this way Carranza who really wanted and hoped to be able to do so 
never could operate, if he decided to do so, an expedition out of the Mexican 
State of Sonora against Governor Cantu of Lower California. 

Jetaneourt also stated that Cantu for the last year and a half had been 
making practice of financially backing the different Sonora revolutionary par- 
ties for the reasons mentioned. 

From correspondence that Godchaux has seen to and from Jose Cantu, and 
Yovernor Estaban Cantu addressed to Betancourt I feel sure of the fact, as 
mentioned in my previous reports that the Mexican revolutionists have and 
are still receiving assistance and cooperation from Governor Cantu. 


Continuation contidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice September 
4,1918. Re participation Col, Estaban Cantu, Mexican governor of Lower 
California, with various Mexican revolutionary leaders, likewise plans of the 
revolutionists to secure complete cooperation of Gov. Cantu. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., September 27, 1918. 


AS mentioned in my previous reports Col, Estaban Cantu, Mexican governor 
of Lower California, for the last 8 or 12 months has been actively cooperating 
with all of the various Mexican revolutionary leaders. For full details regard- 
ing this matter refer you to my report of August 28, 1918, entitled: 

“Trip of F. R. Betancourt, Mexican revolutionary leader, of New Orleans, 
to Mexienla, Mexico, where he is to arrange plans with Gov. Estaban Cantu 
to smuggle arms and ammunition out of the United States to Mexican revolu- 
tionists in Sonora. Likewise pertaining to alleged participation and activities 
of Gov. Cantu with Mexican revolutonists.” 

During November, December, 1916, and also during the early part of January, 
1917, Miguel Tarriba, care of F. C. Brauet Co., Welsh Building, 244 California 
Street. San Francisco, Calif., had several conferences with Col. Estaban Cantu 
and his representatives in regard to securing the support of Cantu for the 
Felicista revolutionary movement in the Mexican State of Sonora. 

When Alfonse Hoyola, of 35 Kennedy Street, Tucson, Ariz., got into trouble 
at New Orleans during May, 1917, at that time helped him out and incidentally 
secured from him many important papers and documents pertaining to the 
revolutionary movement in the Mexican State of Lower California, 

This also applies to Ignacio Pesquiera, of 629 North Seventh Avenue, Tucson, 
Ariz., who was also in trouble at New Orleans. From Pesquiera and Noyola 
I secured many papers, likewise a great of information, all of which was for- 
warded at that time in reports to your department. 
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Learned from them at that time that Gov. Cantu, of Lower California, acting 
through Miguel Tarriba, care of F. G. Brauet Co., Welsh Building, 244 Cali- 
fornia Street, Sun Francisco, Calif., had cooperated with the revolutionary 
party in Sonora. 

Pesquiera’s and Noyola’s statements regarding Cantu’s participation in their 
revolutionary niovement in Sonora was that Cantu wanted to control the State 
of Sonora, so that in this way Carranza would never have the opportunity to 
send troops from the Sonora coast over the Gulf of California against him 
(Cantu) in Lower California, 

The revolutionary leaders in Sonora at that time dissipated all of the money 
raised for their movement. Also several of their leaders about that time were 
arrested and prosecuted in the United States courts. 

During March, 1917, Miguel Tarriba wrote a 12-page letter to Gen. Felix 
Diaz reviewing the entire revolutionary movement and other matters pertaining 
to same. This letter was taken by Noyola and Pesquiera to Guatemala to be 
forwarded by them from there to Gen. Felix Diaz. They, however, failed to get 
it through to Gen. Diaz, und when they returned to New Orleans the letter fell 
into my possession. That part of his letter to Gen. Diaz referring to Canta is us 
follows: 

$ $ + + cd $ $ 
“ CONFERENCIA CANTU: 

“Vd. recordars, Senor, Terriba sometio a su consideracion un proyecto para 
apoderarse en su nombre de la Baja California; todo marchaba bien y sin 
autorizacion no acuardo de Don Miguel para decirselo a Vd. de su peculio 
personal estuvo expensando los gastos hast legar las cosas a su madurez, y es 
equi donde no teniendo el ya elementos propios tuvo que atenerse a las ofertas de 
Nueva York; estas desgraciadamente no fueron complidas y sobrevino la dela- 
cion de estos asuntos por una de los conjurados, y naturalmente la parision de la 
mayoria d los Jefes y oficiales que mandaban las fuerzas de Cantu. 

“ Bajo este estado de animo de este Sr. para nosotros no es posible contar con 
su ayuda de una manera franes; pero su instinto natural de conservacion le 
indica la conveniencia de pro tegar la protegar la rebellion en Sonora. Ocultan- 
dole por necesidad la amistad que me liga al Sr. Tarriba y garantia dondole 
expresa de no atentar contra la estabilidad de su gobierno, obtuve de el una 
conféracia en virtud de la cual estoy segurode que nos prestara su ayuda, a 
facilitandonos aramento, municiones y dinero y permitiendo que nos organicemos 
den tro de su territorio, sin astentacione si ni imprudencias que le compro- 
mentan ; pero hay que tartar con el con plena autorizacion de Vd. pues natural- 
mente pretende la consolidacion futura de sus actos, si nostros Hegamos a un 
exito, y en cao contrario no verse arroydao por nuestros fracasos Este Vd. 
seguro de que si Hegamos a un entendimiento en este punto, la conquista de 
Sonora sera un heeho, pues la Baja California es un punto verdaderamente 
estrategico donde puede organizarse un verdadero ejercito, y el tiene elementos 
en abundancia para ayudarnos, Para Hegar al fin de que me permito hablarle, 
seria indispensable que Vd. me acreditara ante el como su enviado para obtener 
de us parte su ayuda. Esta autorizacion deberia ser de caracter politico y en 
este orden lo suficientemente amplia para que el, sin retimencias, formulara sus 
proposiciones, las cuales para su aceptacion deberian estar sujetas a la apro- 
bacion de Vd. El manejo de los fondos que en tal virtud proporcionara quedaria 
bajo el controll de los hombres de capital que al acuerdo con nostros en Sonora 
estan obrando y obran en el futuro, lamentando no poder indicar a Vd. a Don 
Miguel en este caso por el antecedante y expresado: pero podia Vd. expedir un 
nombramiento a tal efecto en favor del Ignacio Pesqueira a quien su patri- 
monia personal pone fuera de sospechas Es conveniento en mi homilde con- 
cepto y salvo sumejor parecer, que el nombramiento que Vd. haga enmi favor y en 
el cual me autorice para tratar las bases politicas hajo bajo las cuales el Sr. 
Cantu preste su apovo al felicismo, se haga notar que enmanera alguna tales 
arreglos podran ser del dominio del ningun comitte directivo o politico signidi- 
endo que pudiera usar de este secreto. Digo a Vd. esto proque asi me lo indico 
muy Claramente.” 

$% * $ $ * $ 


NoTE.—Copy of the entire letter of Tarriba to Gen. Diaz was forwarded by 


me at that time in my reports to your department. l 
Likewise, as mentioned in my previous reports, Los Angeles, Calif., appar- 


ently is now rapidly becoming the headquarters of all of the various promi- 
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nent leaders of each of the Mexican revolutionary parties in the United States 
and Mexico. 

Betancourt is already on his way to Los Angeles, to make his home, so he 
claims, in that city; Narno Dorbecker told Godehaux that he expected to be in 
Los Angeles, Calif., within the next month or six weeks; Gen. S. R. Gral Don 
Francisco de P. Alvarez, hus also stated he will be in Los Angeles within the 
next 60 days, and thereafter will make Los Angeles his headquarters. 

Betancourt also told Godchaux that from now on Gov. Estaban Cantu, 
who has for the lust year been carefully arranging his plans along these lines, 
will in the future, in a quiet and confidential manner, be the real directing 
head of the entire revolutionary movement throughout Mexico and the United 
States. 

A great many of the strong, well-known. active, and popular leaders and 
supporters of the Felicista revolutionary movement in Texas, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and California during the last several months have been seduced 
away from the Felicista party by Betancourt, Gen. Ałvarez, and other active 
supporters of Gov. Cantu. 

Betancourt also told Godchaux that Gen. Juan Almazan, the Mexican revo- 
lutionary leader in the State of Tamaulipas, with all of his officers, soldiers, 
supporters, and friends throughout that part of Mexico, are pledged to cooper- 
ate with Gen. Pelaez and Cantu. 

This also applies to the forces of Gen. J. Andreu Almazan, Gen. Caballero. 
Gen. Zaragosa, and all other Mexican revolutionary leaders in Tamaulipas, 
Conhuila. and other Mexican border States, all of whom have received assistance 
during the last vear from Gen. Manuel Pelaez. 

Betancourt also claims that many of the strong Villista revolutionary lead- 
ers have likewise pledged their support to the Cantu-Palaez combination. 

Betancourt also claims that the Gutierrez brothers’ revolutionary combina- 
tion as mentioned in my confidential report of August 12, 1918, entitled “ The 
Gutierrez. brothers and Felicista revolutionary combination against the Mexi- 
can State of Coahuila.” have likewise pledged the support of all members of 
their party to the Cantu-Pelaez movement. 


Continuation confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice of Septem- 
ber 4. 1918, re participation of Col. Estaban Cantu, Mexican governor of 
Lower California, in Mexican revolutionary activities, and his connection 
with Pablo Dato, sr., alien enemy and real power and brains behind Cantu. 


NEW ORLEAN, LA., October 23, 1918. 

A: mentioned in my previous reports, Godchaux, through F. R. Betancourt 
and EB. Calzado, had made arrangements with these parties to meet Gov. 
Cantu, and negotiate with him for the purchase of military arms and am- 
munition. 

Godchaux and Calzado, on October 18, arrived at Mexicali, Mex., from Los 
Angeles, Calif. Upon their arrival at 10.30 a. m., Godehaux was introduced to 
Jacinto Barrera, secretary of state for Lower California, whose oflice is an 
anteroom of Gov. Cantu, and a few moments later Calzado and Godchaux were 
taken into Gov. Cantu’s oflice, where they saw Ramon Guerrero, private seere- 
tary of Gov. Cantu, who Godchaux had previously met on his first visit fo 
Mexicali, with Betancourt. Godchaux was then introduced to Gov. Cantu by 
Barrera. 

After a conference of about two hours Gov. Cantu, who was very much in- 
terested during that time in the arms and ammunition proposition told 
Godchaux that he could use 10,000,000 7-mm. cartridges, alse 1,500 rifles 
or carbines, and from 15 to 25 automatice rapid-fire guns. Cantu during 
this conversation told Godchaux that he intended to head the largest Mexican 
revolutionary movement Mexico ever had, and that he had gradually been per- 
feeting his plans for the last year along these lines, and through his com- 
bination with Manuel Pelaez in the south, Villa in the center of Mexico, and 
with a complete perfected organization along the border, when he, Cantu, started 
his movement, that he would sweep everything from one end of the border to 
the otber and then on into Mexico. 

Cantu gave Godchaux to understand that he had positive assurances through 
his intimate friends and associates, who were powerful American business men, 
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that the United States State Department would favor him; likewise the same 
parties had told him the United States secret service people would close their 
eyes and not interfere with the revolutionary activities of his associates and 
himself. In a very proud manner he at that moment, as an illustration of his 
power with the United States officials, said, “ Why they even have allowed me 
many times to secure arms and ammunition out of the United States.” 

Godchaux then asked how he expected to get such a large quantity of arms 
and ammunition into Mexico, and Cantu said, “I want this equipment in car- 
load lots; and inasmuch as I know the United States guards at Calexico and 
they will do anything in the world for me, and also I am not going to be inter- 
fered with by the United States authorities, therefore those carload lots of 
equipment could be shipped to me through Calexico into my territory in Mexico, 
chaux that he could use 10,000,000 7-—mm. cartridges, also 1,500 rifles or 
carbines, and from 15 to 25 automatice rapid-fire guns. Cantu during this 
conversation told Godchaux that he intended to henad the largest Mexican 
towns across from the American towns mentioned our revolutionary leaders 
in those localities will at the same time be prepared to seize these towns.” 

Godchaux spent considerable of his time while in Calexico and Mexicali 
with Barrera, Guerrero, and one of Dato’s boys, also had lunch and dinner 
with these parties. 

On the afternoon of October 18, Godchaux, Calzado, Guerrero, and another 
Mexican by the name of Antonio Elosue went riding in a seven-passenger Pack- 
ard auto, driven by the youngest son of Pablo Dato. They drove out to a 
cotton plantation owned by the Dato family about 5 miles from Mexicali, in 
Mexico. This cotton plantation follows a little canal or water diteh close to 
the international dividing line between California and Mexico. This ditch or 
canal was shown to Godchaux as they passed where Calzado said he and other 
friends of Cantu had several times during the last year sent over the border 
quantities of ammunition for Cantu. 

Calzado, while talking to Godchaux on the train en route to Calexico, also 
when returning to Los Angeles, said that Cantu had the United States officials 
hypnotized into believing that Cantu was willing to do everything he possibly 
could to cooperate with the United States. Godchaux asked him how Cantu 
had worked it, and Calzado said the United States believes that all they have 
to do is to ask Cantu for any slacker or deserter or German spy in his territory 
and that whatever party the United States wanted or asked Cantu for would 
then immediately be sent up to the American border and turned over to the 
United States. 

Calzado then boastfully and in a laughing manner further said, “ Yes, Cantu 
is a very wise one, and the only ones he ever kicked out of Lower California 
back into the United States that the authorities on this side of the river 
wanted were a few bums that could never be of any use to Cantu.” 

While Godchaux was in Mexicali, Mexico, and Calexico, also while on the 
train from Calexico to Los Angeles, Calif., he learned from Calzado and Jacinto 
Barrera, secretary of state for Lower California, and from Ramon Guerrero, 
private secretary of Cantu, likewise from information obtained from Betan- 
court and Martin de Leon, which shows from all of these available sources of 
information that all of them, likewise Cantus other friends and followers con- 
sider him to be personally a nice fellow, but they admit or state that he has 
been made entirely by his father-in-law, Pablo Dato, sr., likewise that Pablo 
Dato, sr., has been and always will be the brains and executive leader behind 
Cantu, furthermore, that every move irrespective of its Importance or not that 
Cantu makes, sume is fully discussed, agreed upon, or planned by Pablo Dato, sr., 
and that if Dato does not approve such plan or movement then in that event 
Cantu drops same. It is also the consensus of opinion among the parties men- 
tioned hereinbefore that to get anything out of Cantu it is first necessary to 
win over Dato to their side. 

Calzado, Betancourt, and De Leon, due to leading questions suggested by me, 
and skillfully put to these parties by Godchaux, regarding Dato, secured in- 
formation from these parties that Dato and all of his family have always been 
exceedingly pro-German, likewise have been the actual heads of aH real Ger- 
man propaganda and spy work that has been conducted on that part of the 
border before and since the United States entered the war. 

Such being the case as will be shown hereinafter, furthermore on account 
of the fact that Cantu and all of his offieials and supporters have always been 
fully aware of the fact that Dato is a German alien enemy, and very active in 
his efforts for Germany, in that territory, therefore no other conclusion can be 
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drawn but that all of the activities of Dato and his many German associates in 
Gov. Cantu’s territory (Lower California), has been at all times done with the 
knowledge, consent, approval, and undoubtedly with the assistunce of Cantu 
and his associates. 

Pablo Dato, sr., is known to be a German alien enemy, and if necessary can 
furnish your department positive proof to that effect. He was born in Gross- 
ner, Germany, June 11, 1840. On December 18, 1865, he was appointed acting 
German consul in Paris, France. On May 30, 1868, he was notified that his 
Majesty the Prussian King, had conferred on him the Imperial Order of the 
Crown of the fourth class. On August 9, 1897, Dato registered with the Ger- 
man consul at Guaymas, Mexico, and again on August 25, 1897, Dato registered 
as a German subject with the German consul at Acapaico, Mexico; Dato also 
in China, was a German consul general for Germny. Dato before the United 
States entered the war and also since, has been the head of the German in- 
formation bureau in Lower California, and gave financial assistance to many 
German agents in Mexico, who were engaged in securing and sending informa- 
tion from the United States to the German ambassador at Mexico City. 

It is also a known fact that Pablo Dato for several years has claimed to be 
a naturalized American citizen. As a matter of fact he never has become an 
American citizen. Godchaux also learned while in Mexicali and Calexico, that 
Dato is in direct and constant communication with German consuls at Guay- 
mas, and other Mexican towns, and with the German ambassador at Mexico 
City. , 

In 1863 Pablo Dato served for over a year as a volunteer in the German 
Army. I understand that Pablo Dato married a Mexican woman and that they 
have six children, Fred, Wiliam, Gustave, Anna, Paul, and Adolph Dato. 

Also understand that each of his sons have always been pro-German, and were 
likewise active with their father in his German activities. 

Pablo Dato has been and is on very intimate terms with Adolph Garcia. who 
is said to be a German agent at Mexicali. Garcia is known to have received 
telegrams and letters from the German consul at Guaymas in regard to remit- 
tances of money to him from the German consul at that place and has likewise 
had in his possession at Mexicali drafts and checks in his favor from Rade 
macher, the German consul at Guaymas. who is a member of the firm of Rade- 
macher-Muller & Co. at Guaymas. 

Pablo Dato, sr.. as mentioned hereinbefore, has always been the absolute 
directing power behind Gov. Cantu, and has controled Cantu in all of his 
activities in the past, as he will continue to do in the future, Closely cooperat- 
ing with Pablo Dato, sr., Manuel L. Lugan. Cantu’s legal adviser and his 
personal intimate friend. also his secretary of state for Lower California. 
Jacinto Barrera. 

It will be well for the United States when considering the advisability of 
centralizing their hopes on Cantu as a prabable solution of the Mexican ques 
tion, or even as a friendly hitching post in time of trouble with Mexico, in the 
future to seriously consider before so doing the fact that his father-in-law, 
Jablo Dato, sr. and many other Germans who are closely affiliated with Dato 
are the ones who absolutely control Cantu. now and for the future, and such 
being the case Germans, as they have been and always will be, therefore the 
United States as it looks to me will have but very little chance for an even break 
as far as the Dato-Cantu combination is concerned regarding future Mexican 
affairs in which the United States may be expecting to use the friendly interest 
of Cantu. 

All of my reports to your department has contained information just 
as I find it whether for or against friends or enemies, likewise whether 
favorable or unfavorable regarding myself. Several vears ago I secure 
the original leads, worked them out, and broke up the transaction whieh 
showed at that time, that ——— had secretly agreed to accept employment as 
attorney for the Felicista Mexican revolutionary party at Washington, and 
that the principal part of his work to be done for them was to endeavor to 
seduce the opinions of Mr. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, Cone Johnson. of 
the State Department, and other United States officials as to the benefits the 
United States would receive by recognizing or giving their support to the Feli- 
cista Party. 

I later secured and sent forward to your department photographie copies of 
letters passing between Gen. Felix Diaz and his wife and others closely altied 
with him, whieh showed his utter contempt and hatred for the United States. 
and his intention if war oecurred between the United States and Mexico to fight 
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side by side with Carranza against this country, irrespective of the fact that 
even at that moment Pedro del Villar, his representative in the United States, 
was assuring the State Department of the great friendship of Felix Diaz, and 
that he would also support the United States if our Army went into Mexico. 

I likewise secured and sent forward to your department several hundred origi- 
nal letters passing between Carranza and many of his prominent oflicials, to and 
from each of the revolutionary leaders in all of the Central American countries 
with the exception of Costa Rica, which showed, as I had previously reported 
for over a year, that Carranza, as I now know it to be so, was financing with 
German money various revolutionary movements in Central America. These 
original letters and reports covering a period of over two years to a certain 
extent prevented Germany through Carranza from obtaining a stong foothold 
in Central America, likewise broke up practically all of these revolutionary 
movements. á 

I have likewise in times past secured and sent forward to your department 
original and photographic copies of many important letters, contracts, docu- 
ments, ete., which showed the affiliations and connections and plans of many 
prominent Americans, financiers. and others with Mexican and Central Ameri- 
can revolutionary affairs. 

I fully realize that I am making some very strong statements regarding 
these matters, particularly so as I believe the State Department may be in- 
clined to have some contidence in Cantu. due to certain representations that 
have been made to them in regard to the ability and friendliness of Cantu 
for the United States. 

However, I am willing to risk the reputation I believe I have made during 
the last several years with your department regarding the accuracy of my 
reports pertaining to Mexican and Central American affairs, and which Chief 
Bielaski during September, 1918, personally told me that the State Depart- 
ment considered my reports regarding Mexican and Central American affairs 
the best they received. Many of such reports at the time they were rendered 
appeared to be pipe dreams, which later were substantiated by documentary 
evidence or by information secured by other parties for your department. 

I mention the foregoing facts to qualify my statement to the effect that 
sooner or later your department will secure from other available sources 
confirmation of the information given herein and my statements to the 
effect that the Americans who are alleged to be -backing Cantu are also 
alleged, simply for the profits they can make, have and are endeavoring to 
secure the assistance of the United States for Cantu and his other revolu- 
tionary associates. 

If this is ever accomplished then in that event the United States will have 
to face the fact that if Cantu is ever President or dictator of Mexico that his 
every move will be made only on the advice or by the suggestion of his 
father-in-law, Pablo Dato, sr., a proven German alien enemy, and one who 
will always be bitter in his thoughts. plans, and actions toward the United 
States. 


INFORMATION REGARDING PABLO DATO, GERMANY’S CONFIDENTIAL AGENT IN LOWER 
CALIFORNIA, AND ALONG THE ARIZONA, NEW MEXICO, AND CALIFORNIAN BORDER. 


Paul Dato, alias Pablo Dato, as shown in the file regarding this party, was 
born on June 11, 1840, at Grossen on der Order, Prussia, and served as a volun- 
teer in the German Army. For over a year he was in the German diplomatic 
service in China, and for about a year and a half, as shown in detail herein- 
after, served as acting consul general for Germany at Paris, France. He ar- 
rived in the United States via steamship Percire from Germany at the port of 
New York on the 22d day of August, 1869. 

He is the father-in-law of Gov. Estaban Cantu, Mexican governor of Lower 
California. 

During August of 1874 he left San Francisco, Calif., for Guaymas, Mexico, 
and in a few months thereafter went to Muleje, Lower California, where he 
was supposed to have been the secretary of the Lower California Lead & Silver 
Mining Co. He remained their until the latter part of February, 1875, and in 
March, 1875, returned to San Francisco, and he remained there for two months 
and then returned to Guaymas, Muleje, Mexico, and remained in that part of 
Mexico until 1883. 

Shortly after his return in Mexico he married a Mexican woman in Prove- 
dencia in 1881, whose name was Donaciana, and who was a native of Sonora. 
On July 13. 1882, his oldest son, Fred, was born at Sonora, Mexico. 
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During 1883 he returned to San Francisco and remained about 10 days, and 
then returned to his home in Lower California. On March 17, 1886, his second 
son, William, was born at San Jose de Guaymas. In 1888 Gustave, his third 
son, was born at Guaymas, and on May 6, 1891, his daughter, Anna, was also 
born at Guaymas. On June 1 Paul Dato, jr., was born in Sonora, Mexico, and 
on February 24, 1897, his fifth son. Adolph Dato, was born in Sonora, Mexico. 
Therefore all of his children were born in Mexico. 

For a good many years in the past, Pablo Dato repeatedly claimed that he 
was a naturalized American citizen, and that all of his children were Americans 
and had been born in the United States. This is a deliberate falsehood. His 
record also shows since 1906 and up to including 1918 that he was a regular 
voter in all of the city, county, State or national elections at Calexico, Calif.. 
where he has maintained his home since 1906. Each time he voted as an 
American, and when he did so knew that he was not a citizen of the United 
States, 

When Germany declared war on the Allies Pablo Dato appeared before Perry 
Windener, the German consul at Los Angeles, Calif., and registered as a German 
subject. 

At the start of the European war. insomuch as Pablo Dato represented him- 
self as an American citizen he therefore was able to come and go with his sons 
across the border, this being due to the fact that he had secured as an American 
citizen an immigration card permit to come and go over the border. 

Several years ago his daughter, Anna, or Anita, married Estaban Cantu, 
Mexican governor of Lower California. Cantu is decidedly a weak character, 
and is extremely susceptible to flattery or suggestions made by any one in whom 
he has even the slightest amount of econtidence. Therefore Pablo Dato and his 
sons, and others who were strictly pro-German that Pablo Dato drew around 
him, have always been, and still are, the directing power behind Cantu. 

At the outbreak of the European War, Pablo Dato immediately took charge of 
all of the spy and propaganda work for Germany in Lower California and in 
the United States along that part of the border of Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Lower California, and as directing head of all of the German spy and propa- 
ganda systems in that section, so it is said of him, secured greater results for 
Germany in everyway than any other German was able to secure along the 
border. 

His son-in-law, Gov. Cantu, of Lower California, from 1916 up to and in- 
cluding October, 1919. carefully followed out all instructions of hbis father-in- 
law, Pablo Dato, in regard to helping Germany’s cause in Lower California. 
During this time Cantu did everything in his power to convinee United States 
oflicials in that part of the country and likewise of Washingon, that he, Cantu, 
was the true and firm friend of the United States. 

And in the end, so it is alleged. Cantu was able to econvinee the State Depart- 
ment that he was really friendly with the United States. This enabled Cantu 
on account of his presumed friendship for the United States to secure many 
favors and practically operate along that part of the border with a free hand. 
Therefore on account of the belief that the United States had in him. Cantu 
and his father-in-law, Pablo Dato, with his German spy and propaganda system 
was able to operate same up to October, 1918. almost with a free hand, and 
which resulted in him after the United States entered the war in rendering 
service to Germany along these lines that from a standpoint of its value to 
rermany could never be estimated. 

During that time Pablo Dato resided at Calexico, Calif.. which is aeross the 
border from Mexiceala, Lower California, He was during this time on close and 
intimate terms with the oflicials of the Calexico national bank which was 
nileged to be a pro-German institution. Dato was likewise a heavy depositor 
in that bank, and in their safety deposit vaults held three safety deposit boxes in 
his name. Among che intimate friends at Calexico connected with this bank 
was FP. Cloake. as president. and William Gutimann, as cashier. All of his sons 
likewise when on the Mexican side of the border were extremely pre-German 
and likewise participated in all of the German spy and propaganda plans of 
their father, 

During 1917 Fred Dato was convicted in the United States eourts on a charge 
of conspiracy in an attempt to take arms and ammunition to Mexico. For this 
offense he was sentenced to serve 10 menths imprisonment and to pay a fine of 
810.000. The United States Government, however, are alleged to have allowed 
his case to drag wong due to the faet that they did not want to offend his 
brother-in-law, Gov. Estaban Cantu. 
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During 1917 Pablo Dato and all of his sons constantly carried out of Santiago 
and Calexico into Mexico, many thousands of dollars worth of farm machinery 
and food products, likewise handled so it is said several hundreds of dollars of 
gold which they carried into Mexico. This resulted in a charge being made in 
the United States courts against Fred Dato in 1917 on a charge of violation of 
the espionage laws for illegally taking into Mexico without the proper licenses, 
certain farm machinery and food products from the United States. This charge 
was also held up so it is alleged, by orders from Washington, due to the fact 
that it might offend his brother-in-law, Gov. Estaban Cantu, if the case was 
pushed. 

After the United States authorities woke up to exactly what the Dato family 
were and realized that Gov. Cantu’s friendship for the United States meant 
nothing, it then resulted in the United States authorities during October or 
November, 1918, forcing Fred Dato to end his cases in the courts, and which 
resulted in Fred Dato paying a fine of $5,000. 

The three sufety deposit boxes of Pablo Dato, at Calexico National Bank 
were numbers 54, 87, 99. When these were opened by United States authorities 
they contained positive proof regarding Pablo Dato, sr.’s German citizenship, 
also regarding his German spy and propaganda system along the border. 

Pablo Dato during the war repeatedly signed checks or indorsed notes for 
Mexicans who were Known German operatives on the Mexican side of the 
border. 

Pablo Dato maintained at Calexico an underground clearing house which 
resulted during 1916, 1917, and 1918 in many Germans being able to leave the 
United States by Calexico, San Diego, Calif., or at other various border points 
in California, Arizona, and New Mexico. 

He secured from Von Eckhart. the German ambassador at Mexico City, the 
necessary funds to erect at Mexicala a powerful and fully equipped wireless 
station, which was in constant operation and which was at all times in direct 
and constant communication with the German consuls at Guaymas and Mazat- 
lan and from those towns relayed to the German Embassay at Mexico City. 
Messages all during this time were constantly sent and received through these 
channels which enables thein without any interference to freely have the oppor- 
tunity for the transmission of information from the United States to the Ger- 
man Embassy at Mexico City, and to do so by this wireless was a simple and 
immediate matter. Pablo Dato is known to have repeatedly boasted that 
wireless messages had been sent from Mexicala by Guavinas and Mazatlan to 
Mexico City and an answer received within from an hour and a half to two 
hours. 

It is also a known fact that Pablo Dato was the active paymaster along that 
part of the border for Von Eckhart, the German ambassador to Mexico City, 
and that prior to the start of the European war Pablo Dato and all his sons, 
also Gov. Estaban Cantu were all at times from a financial standpoint exceed- 
ingly hard up; after the war broke out it became an extremely noticeable fact 
that all of the Dato boys, their father. and Gov. Cantu were extremely well 
fixed financially. They then became owners of three expensive antomobiles 
and the Dato boys began spending each day large amounts of money. 

Many of the Mexican officials of the Cantu administration also became finan- 
cially well fixed at that time. Names of these Mexicans will be mentioned 
hereinafter. 

On the night of the day that the news was received in Mexicaln that the 
Lusitania had been sunk by German submarines there was held at Gov. Cantu's 
house a banquet which was given in honor of the naval power of Germany; 

ablo Dato and all of his sons were there, likewise a large number of Gov. 
Cantu’s officers and several Germans. 

At the time Pablo Dato’s bank accounts, property, and safety deposit boxes 
were seized by the United States officinls in Calexico during April or May of 
1918. $8,000 was found to the credit of Pablo Dato, $4,000 of which was in a 
savings account, and $4,000 in a checking account. A few days prior to the 
time the property was seized it was said that he and his sons drew out of the 
bank at Calexico, and from other banks in San Diego and Los Angeles, Calif., 
in excess of $75.000 gold. 

Another account at the Calexico National Bank it is alleged, stood in the name 
of Carlotta T. Dato, by Pablo Dato, agent. This account is said to have been 
in excess of $5,000, and Carlotta is a sister of Pablo Dato and resides in 
Germany, 

In and within a few miles around Mexicala there are from 20 to 25 Germans 
employed on farms. At one time on the Becker Ranch, whieh is leased by 
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Martinez, there were said to have been quite a number employed, as hizh as 20 
at one time. All of these Germans were coustantly in conference with Pablo 
Dato, Gov. Cantu, or the various Dato boys. 

All during 1917 end 1918S there were from 10 to as high as 25 itinerant 
Germans in Mexieala, whe invariably upon their arrival there immediately got 
in touch Pablo Dato. Such Germans were going and coming all the time. and 
whenever necessary were said to have been financed by Pablo Dato or Adolph 
Garcia, and were then sent south to Guaymas or to Mexico City. 

Among those known to have been active participants in German spy and 
propaganda work at Mexicala, and Guaymas, Lower California, Calexico, San 
Diego and Los Angeles, Calif., also at other border points, who at all times were 
acting under orders and instructions of Pablo Dato, sr.. are the following: Gov. 
Estaban Canta. Mexican governor of Lower California: Paul Dato, jr., Mexieala, 
Lower California: Gustave Dato, Mexicala. Lower California: William Dato, 
Mexieala, Lower California: Jacinto Barrera, secretary of state for Lower 

‘alifornin, Mexicala, Lower California: Gen. Cordillo Escudero, Mexicala, 
Lower California: Ramon Guerrero, Mexicala, Lower California; Gustave 
Buinzo, Nogales, Ariz.; Paul Krause, an Austrian living for a time in San 
Diego, Calif.. and while there operated a livery car which was supposed to have 
been furnished him by the Dato boys. Krause knows the Dato boys, as they 
were schoolmates together: Fred Dato, Mexicala, Lower California; Adolph 
Dato, Mexicala, Lower California: Rafael Cantu, Mexico City, Mexico, and Mexi- 
cala, Lower California: M. Guerrera, private secretary of Gov. Estaban Cantu, 
Mexicala, Lower California: and Col. Cerduche, 

The following Germans and Mexicans were very active in German spy and 
propaganda work under the direction of Pablo Dato, and the German consuls 
in Lower California and along the border: Gustavo Buinzo, Nogales, Ariz.; 
G. Hans, Mazatlan. Mexico: Roberto Still, Mazatlan and Guaymas, Mexico: 
L. Constancia, Guaymas and Mexieala, Mexico; A. Rademacher, German consul 
at Guaymas, Mexico: Col. Jose T. Cantu, Mexico City and Mexicala, Mexico, 
a brother of Gov. Estaban Cantu; Gen. P. Elias Calles. secretary of commerce 
and industry in Carranza's cabinet, also ex-governor of Senora; Lathor Witehe 
(alias Pablo Wabirski), operated in and across the border from Texas, Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Lower California, now in military prison at San Antonio under 
court-martial, sentenced to death; Fernando. Gregoir, Mazatlan, Mexico; C. R. 
Lings, Mazatlin. Mexico: Max Cohen, Guaymas, Mexico; ———— Muller, of 
Guaymas, Mexico: W. R. Reachy, one of the secretaries of Gov. Cantu. Los 
Angeles, Calif.. Calexico, Calif.. and Mexicala, Mexico; Gen. Carlos Plank. 
Mexican military commander in northern Sonora: Capt. Cailles, commander 
thirty-fourth detachment of Mexican troops on the Colorado side in the State 
of Sonora. 

One of Pablo Dato’s most successful agents at Mexicala, Mexico, and Calexico, 
Calif., and along the Sonora border, was Adolph Garcia, who after the United 
States entered the war was actively engaged in various German spy and propa- 
ganda efforts in behalf of Pablo Dato. Garci keeps a general store at Mexicala 
and has a large warehouse in the rear. He employs two Germans, both of 
whom are clerks in his store; neither one of these parties were but very seldom 
in Mexicala and are alleged to have acted as messengers for Pablo Dato between 
Mexicala and various towns and cities in Mexico. One of these parties is a 
tall, slim fellow, pale complexion, and about 44 years of age, and is known as 
Gustavo. The other is young (about 25 years of age), red faced and appar- 
ently a sailor, very strongly built, and is known by the name of Christian . 

During the latter part of March, 1918, Garcia, while intoxicated, exhibited 
a wireless telegram received at the local wireless station in Mexicala from the 
German Embassy at Mexico City. The telegram read: 


“Am instructing consul in Guaymas to remit to you. Will send more later.” 


Garcia then endeavored to have a draft cashed which came from Herman 
Rademacher, the German consul at Guaymas, who is a member of the firm of 
Rademacher-Muller & Co., at Guaymas. The draft was for $800. 

Part of this money, it was understood, was to repay Garcia for having 
advanced something in excess of $300 to five men who had been sent south by 
Garcia. These five men were Germans and are said to have been the same men 
who were captured on board The Alerander Agassiz. These five men left Mesi- 
cala during February, 1918. proceeded eastward and crossed the Colorado 
River near Monument 204. They were guided by the German clerk of Garcia, 
Christian. Upon reaching the Sonora side they were met by Capt. Calles, of 
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the Mexican Army, who is in command of the Thirty-fourth detachment of 
troops on the Colorado side in the Mexican State of Sonora. Calles furnished 
guides and burros for these five men and sent them eastward across the Sonora 
desert to some point where it was presumed they would connect with the rail- 
road south of Guaymas. 

Garcia during the early part of 1918 was very jubilant over the German 
advances that at that time were being made in France. During March he 
deposited in bank $500 gold, which was in the form of postal money orders from 
Herman Rademacher, the German consul at Guaymas, 

Garcia repeatedly during 1917 and 1918 borrowed several different amounts 
of money at the Mexicala Bank. These amounts ranged from $200 to $1,000, 
all of which he is said to have repaid. His notes were always indorsed by 
Pablo Dato. 

Adolph Garcia is said to be an extremely well-educated man, speaks English, 
French, Spanish, and German. He is by no means such a man as would engage 
for his living as a regular business in a small mercantile establishment such 
ns he was operating in Mexicala, and which is said to be simply as far as the 
business is concerned a blind. 

He is a heavy drinker and gambles, and his gambling losses have always 
been very heavy. He always carried with him, so it is said, from $500 to $1,000 
so that he will be able to supply traveling Germans on the way to Mexico City 
or other places in Mexico with funds. 


BIRTH CERTIFICATE OF PABLO DATO, CONFIDENTIAL GERMAN AGENT IN LOWER 
CALIFORNIA, 


The following is translation of an original document in the German lan- 
uage: 

g This birth certificate also shows that in 1863 Pablo Dato served as a one- 
year volunteer in the Prussian Army. 

“ Birth certificate of Adolph Paul Dato: 

“In the respective register of the Church of Grossen, there was entered on 
the 21st day of June, 1840, the following: 

“ Adolph Paul, born June 11, 1840, mother, Caroline Frederike Dato; father, 
Carl Frederich Dato; baptizsed this date. 

“This certificate is extended without charge. 


“ Given at Grossen March 8, 1858. 
“ GEMBER, 


“Supt. and High Pastor of the City.” 


NOTIFICATION FROM THE COUNT SOLMS, THE GERMAN CHARGÉ D'AFFAIRES AT PARIS, 
FRANCE, TO PABLO DATO, REGARDING CREDENTIALS OF PABIO DATO TO WEAR THE 
GERMAN DECORATION, THE ROYAL CROWN. 


To Mr. Paur Dato, Associate of the Mission Duchemin, Ducasse et Cie, Paris. 
[Printed letterhead Prussian Embassy in France.] 


Paris, August 6, 1868. 


Sır: Referring to my letter of June 18, to-day I take pleasure in inclosing the 
proper credentials authorizing you to wear the order of the Royal Crown of the 
Fourth Class. 

Accept assurances of my highest consideration. 

The chargé d'affaires: 

Count SOLMS. 

Mr. Paur DATO, 

Paris, No. 10 Rue de Engticn. 


CITATION FROM THE GERMAN EMPEROR DECORATING PABLO DATO WITH THE IMPERIAL 
ORDER OF THE CROWN. 


The following is translation from the original in the German language: 

“On orders from his majesty ,the King, the general commission in charge 
of the royal Prussian orders, hereby attests that his majesty has gracefully 
conceded to the merchant, Paul Dato. of Paris. 
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“The imperial order of the crown of the fourth class and it herewith 
extends the proper credentials bearing our seal and signature. 
“General commission of the royal Prussian orders: 
“CouNT SOLMS.” 
DERIN, May 30, 1868, 


NOTIFICATION FROM THE GERMAN “CHARGE D'AFFAIRES" AT PARIS, FRANCE, TO 
PARLO DATO REGARDING DECORATIONS PRESENTED TO HIM RY THE EMPEROR OF 
GERMANY. 


The following is translation from the original document, which was written 
in French: 


{Printed letterhead, Prussian Embassy in France.) 


“Paris, June 15, 1868. 


“Sir: The King, my august master, has conferred upon you his order of the 
Royal Crown of the fourth class (cross of a Knight), you so well deserved. 

“By handing you this high distinction I request you to acknowledge receipt 
and the proper credentials will be extended to you. 

* Receive, sir, my congratulations and the assurance of my distinguished 
consideration. 

“ For the Ambassador of Prussia. 

“The Chargé d'Affaires: 

“Count SoLms.” 


COPY OF THE APPOINTMENT OF PABLO DATO AS ACTING GERMAN CONSUL IN 
PARIS, FRANCE. 


The following is the correct translation from the original document, written in 
the German language: 


“ STUTTGART, December 19, 1865. 


“Your Honor: Yours of the 14th instant I have received and had the honor 
to inform myself that the Royal consul, Mr. Glaenzer, during his absence has 
appointed you to act in his place and that you gracefully accepted. 

“T hasten to express to you my approval of the decision of the Royal consul 
and hereby express to you at the sume time my high appreciation for having 
accepted the representation of this consulate, and it would afford me pleasure 
to enter into official relations with you. 

“ ‘W AMBULLER.”’ 

His Honor, the representative of the Royal consul at Paris. 

Mr. Panl Dato, whose direct address is not Known to me. 


CERTIFICATE OF REGISTRATION OF PABLO DATO AS A GERMAN CITIZEN, BEFORE THE 
SUBPREFECT AT MULEJE, LOWER CALIFORNTA. 


The folowing is correct translation of the original written in the Spanish 
language: 

“To the subprefect of the Center Part, Muleje, Lower California. 

“Pablo Data, a German citizen, a resident of Santa Rosalia, Lower Cali- 
fornin, appears before you and respectfully states: 

“Having aequired real estate property in the port of Santa Rosalia, being 
married to a Mexican woman, who now is the mother of two children, in 
accord with the provisions contained in Article I, Capital Y of the law govern- 
ing the naturalization of foreigners, dated May 2, 1856, and being inside the 
limit of time set in referred to article, hereby express my desire to conserve 
my German citizenship. 

“In virtue whereof I beg that this, my expressed desires, be admitted and 
that n certified copy be furnished me, 

“T swear that I proceed in good faith. 

“Santo Rosarra, Vorember 15, 1556. 

“Two stamps of 50 cents each duly eanceled. 

“On the margin a seal—Mexiean cont of arms, reading, ‘Subprefecture of 
the Center Part of Lower California,’ ” 
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Muleje, November 18, 1886, presented under this date the above petition, 
note has been made in the respective book. Return original to petitioner. 
Approved and signed by the subprefect of the Center Part of Lower California, 
in presence of the official clerk. 

J. YGNACIO ARIO, 
RaMon MErRo, Clerk. 

“The original has been delivered as ordered, after due entry had been made 

in the respective book.” 


Dara REGARDING THE ORIGINAL GERMAN ORGANIZATION WHICH IN MEXICO 
HANDLED THEIR ECONOMICS AND WAR PROPAGANDA, 


Pab'o Dato, sr.. was very active in this organization. 

It Was known us the Verband Deutscher Reichsangerhoriger (Union of Sub- 
jects of the German Empire) with headquarters in the Boker Building, Mexico 
City, and has branches and agents as follows: 

Mexico: Krause, Julio Blumenkow, Augustin Grosset, Ernest Grether, 
Hans Muller, Karl Janke, head of German secret service in Mexico; E. Von 
Lubek, Boker Building; Theodo Reh Schumacher, Box 1388: Hugo Marquardt, 
2a San Agustin 56; Franz Boker, Mexican Hardware Co., Box 149; Dr. Emil 
Boese. S. Pedro los Pinos Avenue 16 No. 2315, care of Ketelson & Degetau. 

Chihuahua: Max Fishbaum, Herman Kreigsmann, Otto Brelefield, Herman 
Pless. Von Kelik. 

udad Juarez: Frederiets Reuther, German consul at Juarez; S. Blancas. 

Durango: Rodolfo Schommer, Peters. 

Guadalajara: Paul Hansen, Hans Deeke, Karl Paulsen. 

Guaymas: Max Cohen, L. Constancia, Gustave Iberi, A. Rademacher, German 
consul; Hnos. Muller, partner of Rademacher. 

Mexicala: Frederick, Gustave, Adolph, Pablo, jr., Williams, W. R. Reachy, 
and Pablo, sr., Dato. 

Mazatlan: Fernando Gregoir, G. Himback, G. Hans, C. R. Lings, Rebert Stoll, 
Meichers Suers. 

Merida, Yucatan: W. Dirks, Maurice Galler, Adolphus Struck, Augustine 
Lewels, Kumin Heller, mil Moller, Consul F. Guekler. 

Monterey: R. A. Bremer, J. Cram, L. Langstruth, Adolf Schefold. 

Parral: Edgar Koch, K. Stallforth, Eduardo Koch. 

Puerto Mexico: G. C. Souffront, care of Hamburg American Line, Box 72. 

San Luis Potosi: Consul George Unna, Ozuna. 

Tampico: Carl Heynan, K. Iversbusche. 

Tepie: Z. Guzeman, Julius Delius. 

Torreon: Julian Lark, Normehren. : 

Vera Cruz: Arturo Arrieta, Pedro Basaner, Rudolph von Lubek, Guillermo 
Busing. 

Zacatecas: Herman Reimers. 

Montezuma ; Joseph Korn. 

Matormois: H. Esehreck. 

Nuevo Laredo: Capt. K. Hinsch, German Army officer; Herman Ruckheim. 

Nogales, Ariz.: Gustave Buinzo, H. J. Woodi. 

The public head of this society is R. von Lubek, who lives at 28 Calle, Ber- 
lin, and has offices in Boker Building, Mexico City. He is a retired merchant, 
formerly of the firm of Robert Boker & Co., one of the leading hardware com- 
panies in the City of Mexico. Fritz Sommer, son of B. Sommer, one of the 
leading jewelers in Mexico City, traveling throughout Mexico organizing and 
furthering the work of this society. 

There is also a committee organized under Von Lubek for active work in 
the Mexican Army. The German Army officer in charge of this work is Capt. 
Ricardo W. Sehwierz, who worked through some 40 German officers in that 
body. This committee also works through Col. José del Campo, Corps of En- 
gipeers, Mexican Anny; Cuatro Cienegas and Saltillo, Capt. Herman = Ruek- 
heim, Nuevo Laredo, Cal. Carlos Plank, of Sonora; Gen, P. Elias Calles, of 
Sonora; and a Spaniard named Gurdiola. editor of La Regeneracion, of Sal- 
tillo. 

The society furnishes inspiration and financial backing for the following 
papers in Mexico City: Boletin de la Guerra, Informaciones en las Americas, 
Cronica Alemana, Duetsche Zeitung von Mexico, and all has subsidized the 
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following dailies: El Democrata. In Monterrey it subsidizes the following: El 
Heraldo Europeo. It also furnishes pro-German news for Mexican papers, 
and, in connection with La Sociedad Ibero Americana de Hamburg and Trams- 
ocean, of Berlin, publishes and distributes pamphlets on the German :ide of 
questions. It encourages business men to advertise in Mexican new: papers 
and thereby gains their interest and assistance in ;preading pro-German news 
and kultur. It publishes posters, which are : een throughout the leading cities 
of Mexico, and provides lectures on various subjects. It has organized socie- 
ties of Boy Scouts to drill and train in German fashion, The influence is felt 
throughout the department of public schools, as shown by their training, which 
includes the “ goose step.” Another committee of this society arranges for 
free courses of German in the schools; another is charged with providing a 
hospital. 

During the strained times with the United States the Germans throughout 
Mexico showed most lively sympathy with the Mexicans, and promised them 
active aid in case of war between Mexico and the United States. Recently 
Von Lubek wired all German consuls in Mexico of the enthu-fiastie reception 
awarded the German minister, and of the hissing and anti-American senti- 
ment shown the American ambassador at the opening of Congress, and re- 
quested them to see that same was published in Mexican towns and papers. 

The following letter covers the organization and intentions of the society: 


APRIL 15, 1916. 


From: Verband Deutscher Deichsangehoringer, Box 1221, Mexico City. 
To: Deutscher Wirtschaftverband, Central and South America, 28 Potsdamer 

Str., Berlin, W-35. 

This is to advise of the organization in this society as far back as June 16 
last. As your association is occupied in Latin-American countries, our society 
will pursue the :ame course here. It is not practical for us to aid Germany 
by force of arms, so our main intention will be to aid all possible in an aco- 
nomic manner. 

The society was founded June 16, having 164 members, and the first com- 
mittee was chosen October 12, at which time the propaganda was circulated 
in the capital and throughout the interior, and at the same time 245 Ger- 
mans of the empire joined in the capital and 113 from the interior, making a 
total of 522. 

AS you can readily see from reading our Statutes, we will accept none as 
members save native-born Germans, and their nationality must be proven be- 
yond doubt. That proscription also permitted the imperial authorities to 
recognize the nationality of 60 Germans. Moreover, there is a great number 
of Germans who for various reasons “ by not observing the ancient regulations 
lost their nationality,” have regained their standing as Germans and have been 
rehabilitated under the new liberal rules of the association, and it is to be 
hoped that excellent results will emanate from this source. 

Up till the present a great number of publications on the war have been 
circulated in the cities and throughout the country dealing from the German 
viewpoint, by the Ausschuss fur Verteillung von AukkKlaruns Material who 
have been working for three months, and a great number of Mexicans have 
been convinced that we are in the right, in the methods of conducting the 
war and our spirit of German culture. Also the following technical works and 
serials have been distributed: “ The Great War in Description.” “The Actual 
War,” “The Discourse of the Chancellor of September 12, 1915,” “The War 
and the Right of br. Ed. Llorens.” The stories contained in the Herald, of 
Hamburg, received here in December met with great approval. 

' The circulation of propaganda will be assured by means of 29 local com- 
mittees and other members throughout the country, and we are hopeful of the 
greatest results. 

Free courses in German have been instituted in the German schools by 
Mexican instructors without special effort on the part of our association, 
although a part of the general plan of the committee, and has been received 
with great approval by the public, and adds to our propaganda. By this 
means the public will be given to understand Germany and to receive the true 
communications of our general staff on happenings of the war, and the public 
will be disposed to accept our announcements. 

It is desired to begin the immediate construction of a German hospital, which 
will be a great impulse to our colony and will demonstrate to our following, 
the power of German science, German ability, and the German spirit of 


a 
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organization. If the Empire approves and will give aid it will be a great point 
for our propaganda. A committee of physicians has this matter under study 
from the scientific point of view. 

The colony of Germans of the Empire here is relatively small, and the 
economical setbacks of the country for the past five years have greatly hindered 
our spirit of enterprise against the economical strength of our enemies. 

Address the correspondence for the president to Ad., Christliebsan, Apartado 
58, Mexico, or to the secretary, Hugo von den Steinen, Apartado 1221, Mexico. 


Continuation confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re trip of 
F. R. Betancourt from New Orleans to Los Angeles, to make arrangements 
with Gov, Cantu of Lower California regarding arms apd ammunition to 
be run out of the United States. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., November 23, 1918. 


My report of September 28, 1918, will give you full information regarding ne- 
rotintions between Betancourt and Godchaux regarding the proposed arms and 
ainmunition transaction with Gov. Estaban Cantu of Lower California, 

Betancourt left New Orleans as mentioned in my report of September 23, 
ut 7.30 p. m. Saturday, September 21. He arrived in San Antonio, Tex., 1.30 
p. in. September 22, and registered at the Menger Hotel that city. 

Godehaux left New Orleans September 23, via Southern Pacifie Railway. He 
arrived in San Antonio September 24 and registered at the Menger Hotel that 
city, room 122. Prior to his arrival in San Antonio he wired Betancourt the 
date of his arrival, and Betancourt was waiting for him in the Menger Hotel 
lobby. By previous arrangements Betancourt and Godchaux were to leave San 
Antonio immediately upon the arrival of Godchauyx in that city. Betancourt, 
however, Wanted to wait around in San Antonio until his lover, Mrs. V. Lorie, 
met him there. 

My confidential report of November 27, 1915, entitled ¢ Re F. R. Bentincourt 
alleged to have transported Mrs. V. Lorie for immoral purposes from New 
Orleans to San Antonio and from there to Los Angeles, Calif.,” will give you 
full information regarding why Betancourt laid around San Antonio for about 
a week waiting to get in touch with Mrs. Lorie and have her meet him in San 
Antonio. 

Godchaux. from September 24 to September 28, at San Antonio, was eonstantly 
in the company of Betancourt, Antonio Magnon, George Warden, and many 
other Mexicans who are afhliated with Mexican revolutionary activities in thet 
city. Godehaux, while in San Antonio, made his headquarters at 402 Brady 
Building, which is the office of Warden and Magnon. 

During this time Betancourt several times suggested to Godchaux that he 
start fer Los Angeles and that he (Betancourt) would follow him on the next 
train. Godchaux stalled Betancourt along regarding this matter until he had 
communicated with me. and at that time also told me the probabilities were that 
Betancourt might try to cross over the border into Mexico without a passport. 
I therefore requested your New Orleans office to telegraph the following instruc- 
tions to Godehaux through your San Antonio office. The telegram mentioned 
was as follows: 

“Tell Godchaux who is at Hotel Menger, and who expects to leave San 
Antonio to-night, not to leave Betancourt for a second, and to positively go 
with him wherever Betancourt: goes, and if Betancourt crosses into Mexico 
Without passport. also do the same, Agent Keep, at Los Angeles, will arrange 
your permit card to get into Mexico. Also instruet Godehaux to telegraph 
Kale Jones, at Hotel Paso del Norte, El Paso, Tex.. when Godchau arrives 
in Los Angeles and his exact route from Los Angeles. and to positively go 
with Betancourt to see Cantu.” 


NOTE.—It is important in your telegram to the San Antonio office to caution 
them about seeing Godchaux, for he is with a bunch of Mexicans there, all of 
whom know the majority of the men connected with the San Antonio office. 

Mr. Sullivan, of your San Antonio office, on September 27 telephoned God- 
chaux, and when none of the Mexicans were around Sullivan then called at 
the Menger Hotel and gave Godchaux the instructions mentioned in the above 
telegram. 

On September 27 Betancourt told Godchaux he was ready to leave for Los 
Angeles but that it would be very unwise and not safe for him (Betancourt) 
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and Godchaux to leave San Antonio on the same train, because the secret- 
service people were watching him (Betancourt), and if they saw him leave 
San Antonio with Godchaux it would make them more suspicious than they 
already were. He insisted upon Godchaux leaving San Antonio the next day. 
and said he would follow on the next day. Godchaux therefore left San 
Antonio on September 28, fully expecting Betancourt would follow him = on 
the next train. 

Godchaux, on the night of September 27 wired my office manager as follows: 

“Leaving for Los Angeles Saturday. noon; stop Hotel Alexandria. Anxious 
see Kate before leaving here. Will try see her at depot if she is on train 
arriving 1 o'clock otherwise will stop El Paso on Sunday to see her. Resume 
trip same night. get Los Angeles Monday evening. Do not answer; left hotel. 

“ PAUL.” 

NoTreE.—Kate is code name for Cresse. 

In answer to Godehaux’s telegram of the 27. I immediately wired him at 
Sanderson, Tex., and Et} Paso, as follows: 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. Neptentber 28, 1915. 
Dr. P. M. GopcHaux, 
Sanderson, Ter, (Please try and deliver this message to him on S. 
P. train to El Paso during the next 24 hours) : 


Kate not at El Paso and won't be there until next Wednesday of Thursday: 
likewise will not arrive Los Angeles until next Sunday or Saturday: therefore 
not necessary for you to stop at El Paso and you can continue your trip without 
stopping off at El Paso. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., September 28, 11s, 
P. M. GODCHAUN, 
Hotel Paso Del Norte, Bl Paso, Tew. 

Kate leaving home to-morrow and won't arrive BEI Paso until next Tuesday 
or Wednesday, as she is stopping off to make other visits; very important. for 
you not to see any of the family at EI Paso, or attend to anything there; alse 
keep away from everybody else. Likewise suggest stop at all times with Court 
and complete trip with him. Kate expects to arrive Los Angeles on October 
4 cr 5. 


Nore.—Court is code name for Betancourt, 

Godehaux, therefore, did not stop off at El Paso, and proceeded direct to 
Los Angeles, arriving there September 30. 

I left New Orleans via Southern Pacifie Railway October 1, at 7 p. m. 
After the train left the depot I noticed, in the sleeping car that I was in. 
Mrs. V. Lorie, who is the lover of Betancourt. I Knew her by sight, but feel 
sure she, up to my arrival the following day in San Antonio, did not know me. 

When I arrived in San Antonio at 1.30 p. m. October 2, was very much 
surprised to see Betancourt meet Mrs. Lorie at the depot, for up to that moment 
felt sure he was on his way to Los Angeles with Godchaux, for at that time had 
heard nothing from Godehaux regarding him leaving ahead of Betancourt, 

Betancourt saw me at the depot in San Antonio, rushed up to me and was 
apparently very glad to see me, which, of course, I knew was nothing but 
hypocritical on his part, due to the fact that in times past I had several run-ins 
with him. as will be mentioned hereinafter. 

I told Betancourt I owas passing through San Antonio, and then got into 
n taxicab and went to the St. Anthony Hotel. As I owas registering Mrs. Lorie 
walked into the lobby of the St. Anthony Hotel and likewise registered. I 
had expected to leave San Antonio that night, but due to the fact that Mr. 
Breniman, superintendent of your San Antonio division, expected to go to 
El Paso the following day. I therefore waited over and Mr. Breniman and my- 
self left San Antonio for El Paso at 1.30 p. m., October 3. We had a drawing 
room ou that train, and I had made arrangements to meet Mr. Breniman in 
the drawing roon. 

When I arrived at the depot, saw Betancourt and Mrs. Lorie there. They 
at once saw me and J, of course, stopped and spoke to Betancourt, who at 
that time introduced me to Mrs. Lorie. He asked me where I was going and 
I told him over to Eb Paso, and he said he likewise was going to El Paso. 
I knew, however. he was lying, for I had overheard hin tell Mrs, Lorie in 
Spanish the exact time he would arrive in Los Angeles, 

I saw Betancourt once or twice on the train and had very little conversation 
with bim and he at no time saw me with Mr. Breninan. 
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On the morning of October 4 I arrived in El Paso. Betancourt went to 
Los Angeles. I had wired Godchaux from San Antonio asking him why 
Betancourt was not with him, and suggested that he telegraph Warden. The 
telegrams I received from Godchaux were as follows: 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., October 1, 1918. 
KALE JONES, 
Hotel Paso del Norte, El Paso: 


Your telegrams here received. Wanted to see you before leaving El Paso, 
but arranged matters myself. Everything fine; customers here treated me 
royally. Wire me where and when you be here. Want to see or write you 
before going away. Will advise what town f£ make next. Folks send you 
regards. 

HENRY. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., October 3, 1918. 
KALE JONES, 
Paso del Norte Hotel, El Paso: 

Friend wired he be here Saturday. Received wire later confirming his de- 
parture. Doubtful whether we leave before Monday to see party unless decide 
go immediafely upon arrival Saturday. Wired you El Paso October 1. Have 
everything fine shape. Necessary I see or communicate with you before 
returning south, account expenses. Regards. 

HENRY. 

Godchaux, as per my instructions to him by telegraph, wired Warden at 
San Antonio regarding Betancourt as follows: 

- Los ANGELES, October 3, 1918. 
GEORGE WARDEN, 
402 Brady Building, San Antonio, Teras: 

Waiting for Betancourt. When can expect him? Answer. 

P. M. GODCHAUNX. 


In answer to the above telegram Warden wired Godchaux as 


follows: 
San ANTONIO, Tex., October 3, 1918. 
P. M. GopcHaux, 
Hotel Alerandria, Los Angeles, Calif: 


Left to-day at noon. 
Gro. B. WARDEN, 


In the meanwhile had received telegram from Mr. Sullivan of your San 
Antonio office while en route to El Paso, as follows: 
C. E. JONES, 
Drawina Room A, Car 59, care of Conductor No. 101, Hondo: 
I have your coat. Redhead still here. Will cover and wire you. Blackhead 


went on train. 
SULLIVAN. 


Norte.— Blackhead refers to Betancourt; redhead to Mrs. Lorie. 


Also received the following telegram at El Paso from Mr. Sullivan regarding 
Mrs. Lorie, as follows: 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
C. E. JONES, | 
New Hotel Rosslyn, Los Angeles, Calif.: 

Your overeoat left here 1.20 train October S, addressed Eugene Jones, care 
New Hotel Rosslyn. Trace Wells Fargo there for San Antonio.  Waybill 
No. 1, October 8: baggage. 6 pounds: 74 cents prepaid; value, -$80; mailed 
letter regarding same October T. 

SULLIVAN, 


Before I left San Antonio, felt sure that Mrs. Lorie would follow Betan- 
court on the next train. Am convinced of the fact that Betancourt got God- 
chaux out of San Antonio as mentioned hereinbefore so he could meet Mrs. 
Lorie and then travel with her to Los Angeles, but after she arrived in San 
Antonio he probably thought that in some way it might be dangerous for him 
to make the trip from San Antonio to Los Angeles with Mrs. Lorie, therefore 
had her follow him the next day. 
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I then wired Godchaux from El Paso as follows: 

EL Paso, TEx., October 4, 1918. 
P. M. GopcHavux, 
Alerandria Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif.: 

Party left San Antonio same train I did yesterday. He should arrive Los 
Angeles Friday morning. When he arrives, rush business with him; also urge 
that he start immediately. See those parties. Very important successfully push 
that business through. I expect arrive Los Angeles Sunday or Monday night. 


Will) wire exact arrival. 
KALE. 


Godchaux in the meanwhile had received the following Western Union tele- 
gram from Betancourt: , 
SAN ANTONIO, Tex., October 3, 1918. 
P. M. GODCHAUX, . 
Alerandria Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif.: a 
Arriving Saturday morning. 
F. R. BETANCOURT. 


I teft El Paso on the afterncon of October 5 and arrived in Los Angeles 
October 6. Tmmediately got in teuch with Godchaux, and much to my surprise 
learned from Godehaux when he met me in my room, 738 New Rosslyn Hotel, 
that Betancourt and Mrs. Lorie had registered on October 6 at the New Rosslyn 
Hotel as Mr. and Mrs. Lorie, San Antonio, Tex., and were in room S36, which 
was directly over my room. 

On October T Tran inte Betancourt in one of the elevators of the New Rosslyn 
Hotel and he nearly dropped dead with surprise at seeing me. He wanted to 
know how long [I had been there, when I was leaving, ete. Toid him I was 
leaving for Tueson and Phoenix, Ariz., in a day or so. After that day Betan- 
court never saw me again in Los Angeles, although I several times saw him. 

Setancourt when he arrived in Los Angeles, October 5, registered at the Hotel 
Alexandria, room 870. Alb of that day and evening he spent with Godchaux 
and Martin de Leon planning to leave at an eariy date for Calexico to see Gov. 
Cantu. He said nothing at all to Godchaux regarding Mrs. Lorie, or her ex- 
pected arrival in Los Angeles, nor did he ever thereafter mention Mrs. Lorie 
to him. 

todchaux on the morning of October 6, while endeavoring to secure a copy 
of one of the New Orleans daily newspapers, was going froni one news stand to 
another in several of the Los Angeles hotels, and for that reason was in the 
lobby of the New Rosslyn Hotel, when he saw Betancourt come in with Mrs. 
Lorie. Godchaux immediately disappeared and Betancourt and Mrs. Lorie 
went to their room. Godchaux then went to the register and learned what 
room they were in, and a few moments thereafter he telephoned their room and 
asked in a disguised voice for Mr. King, and Betancourt answered the telephone, 
rodehaux in that way Knew that Betancourt was in the room. Godehaux then 
told Betancourt to excuse him, for he undoubtedly had been connected with the 


Wrong room. 
On October 1 or 2, Godchaux ealed at your Los Angeles office and intro- 


duced himself. to Mr. Keep, and was then introduced to Mr. Conaty, immi- 
gration inspector at Los Angeles, who gave him letter to Mr. Musgrave, his 
inspector at Calexico, instructing him to issue to Godchaux temporary citizen's 
permit card to cross into Mexico. 

Godchaux on October T was told by Betancourt that he was leaving the 
Alexandria Hotel, and he thereafter would be at room 528, Hotel Hayward. 
Betancourt secured this room at the Hotel Hayward simply as a blind and to 
receive his mail from his family and associates, for thereafter he spent all of 
his time with Mrs. Lorie and was but very seldom in his room at the Hotel 
Hayward. 

At the time Betancourt met Godchaux in San Antonio he assured Godchaux 
that he would have no trouble at all in regard to securing his passport to cross 
into Mexico. After Betancourt arrived in Los Angeles he told Godchaux he 
had been unable to secure his passport and would have to wait 30 days for 
same, Godchnaux then said. probably Mr. Poole, due to his political influence, 
would be able to arrange to have a temporary permit eard issued in Betan- 
court's favor. Therefore Godchaux sent Mr. Poole the following phony te'e 
gram: 
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Los ANGELES, October 9, 1918. 
S. J. POOLE. 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York City: 
Must have interpreter arrangement ‘at Washington for Betancourt; permit 


immediately. TEME 
. M. GODCHAUX. 


Through the cooperating of Mr. Keep, of your Los Angeles office, at my 
request Godchaux received the following phony telegrain from Mr. Poole: 


' New York, N. Y., October 9, 1918. 
P. M. GODCHAUX, 
Hotel Alexandria, Los Angeles, Calif.: 


Replying your telegram. have arranged through Senator friend to have im- 
migration departinent grant three-day permit card for interpreter; necessary 
instructions, so I am advised, have been telegraphed regarding the matter to 
immigrant official at Los Angeles and Calexico; see them inimediately. 

POOLE. 


e 

On October 10 Godchaux took Betancourt to the office of Mr. Conaty, immi- 
gration inspector at Los Angeles, who at that time per previous arrangements 
made with Mr. Conaty by me wrote a letter to his inspector at Calexico to 
issue a temporary permit card to Betancourt to cross into Mexico from 
Calexico. 

Betancourt prior to that time had asked Godchaux to secure some positive 
letter of authority from Mr. Poole which would shew that Godehaux had full 
power to complete the negotiations for the arms and ammunition with Cantu. 
rodchaux therefore wrote a telegram showed it to Betancourt, who thought 
this phony telegram was sent to Mr. Poole. 

Through the cooperation of Mr. Keep of your Los Angeles office at my 
request Godchaux received the following phony telegram from = Poole. 

New York, N. Y., October 7, 1918. 
P. M. GovocHaux, 
Hotel Alerandria, Los Angeles, Calif.: 

Your letter September 13 received. Can handle order for any amount of 
goods for immediate delivery. Do not think necessary for me to again con- 
firm by letter your authority. as this will serve the same purpose as I have 
given you full power to uet as my representative of which your parties are 
fully aware and familiar with now. Understand that I am placing full re- 
sponsibility and confidence in you and can not accept any business only upon 
eash basis as previously arranged with your parties and agreed upon. Goo Is 
now in yeur possession should be disposed of before any further shipment 
made. Wired you last Tuesday regarding tug and barges. 

POOLE. 

Betancourt ard Codehaux bad planned to leave Los Angeles on the night 
of October 10 for Calexico, but Betancourt. however, postponed the trip until 
the night of October 11 and then again to the 12th. Finally he and Godchaux 
left Los Angeles at 11.30 p. m. on the night of October 13 for Calexico. They 
arrived there at 7.45 a. m. October 14 and both registered at the Calexico 
Hotel in rooms 120 and 122. 

Godchaux got away from Betancourt for a short while, and went to see 
Mr. Musgrave, immigration inspector in charge at Calexico. and told him 
that Betancourt and he would call within a short time to secure Betancourt’s 
temporary permit eard. Mr. Musgrave had also received confidential letters 
from Mr. Keep and Mr. Conaty which were written at wy suggestion, in re- 
gard to issuing the permit card to Betancourt. Golchaux and Betancourt about 
noon of that day went to Mr. Musgrave'’s office and there secured their tem- 
porary passports, 

They then returned to the hotel and Betancourt told Godehaux it was best 
for him to first go over into Mexicala and have a private preliminary inter- 
view with Cantu. Betancourt then immediately left for Mexicali and about 
3 p. m. the same Cay returned to Calexico and told Godchaux that Cantu was 
sick and could receive no visitors that day. but he had made an engagement 
for Godchaux and himself to meet Gov. Cantu the following day. October 15, 
at noon, 

Betancourt then told) Godchaux that Gov. Cantu’s private scerctary, Mr. 
Ramon Guerrero, had accepted an invitation te eat dinner with them that 
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evening. Guerrero promptly kept his engagement, and at that time Was in- 
troduced to Godchaux by Betancourt. At dinner Guerrero, Betancourt. and 
Godcehaux arranged between themselves to secure a large additional profit: on 
all arms and aimmunition that they sold to Cantu. Guerrero then told God- 
chaux he would see him the next day at Gov. Cantu’s office in Mexicala, and 
that there was no doubt but that they all would make a great deal of money out 
of these deals. 

On October 15, at about 8.20 a. nen, as Betancourt and Godchaux were coming 
out of the Hotel Calexico dining room. Betancourt said to Godchaux, wait a 
minute there is an old-time friend of mine and then went up to a Mexican. who 
Godchaux Jearned afterwards was Emilio Gonzales. Betancourt and Gonzales 
moved over to a corner of the lobby of the hotel, sat down and started a con- 
versation Which extended well over an hour. During that time Godchaux was 
watching them and noticed Betancourt was becoming very much excited and 
exceedingly nervous and that Gouzales was talking to Betancourt in a most 
earnest manner. 

setancourt after his conversation with Gonzales returned where Godchaux 
was waiting and told Godehaux that Gonzales had just told bim (Betancourt) 
that all of their plans were fully known to the police and secret service people; 
furthermore, that Gonzales had positively told him a secret service friend of his 
(Gonzales’) had stated the secret service even had photographie copies of all 
of the correspondence, contracts, ete., pertaining to the Goedchaux-Betancourt 
arms and ammunition proposition. 

Godchaux states Betancourt looked like a dead man at that time and was in 
every way in his actions, opinions. and conversations entirely a changed man 
from what he had been prior to his conversation with Gonzales. Godchaux 
tried to assure Betancourt of the fact that Gonzales’ statements were abso- 
lutely incorrect and that it was utterly impossible for the secret service people 
to be aware of their negotiations for the arms and ammunition. 

Betancourt, however, could not be reconciled as to their safety and said, * No: 
no; Gonzales knows what he is talking about and we are all going to get into 
serious trouble,” and then said to Godchaux it will never do for you and I to 
be seen together at Calexico, therefore, you stay away from me and I wili meet 
you later in my room. 

Godchaux then asked him what about their engagement with Gov. Cantu for 
noon of that date, and Betancourt said, “ That's off for to-day.” 

Later that day Betancourt met Godchaux in his room and asked him to 
telephone Calzado at Los Angeles that he. Godchaux, was leaving Calexico 
that night for Los Angeles. Betaneourt then said, “ Upon your arrival in Los 
Angeles explain the entire situation to Calzado and have Calzado come hack 
to Calexico with vou the following night, and then the three of us will go aver 
to Mexicala and close the entire proposition up with Cantu.” 

Godchaux therefore telegraphed Calzado at follows: 


CALEXICO, October 15, JOTS. 
Evsenio CALZADO. 
1343 Athany Street, Los Angeles, Calf.: 


retancourt advises wait for me. Leaving to-night. Important see you. 
P. M. GODCHAUNX. 


Godchaux also from Calexico, telegraphed me as follows: 


CALEXICO., CALIF., October 15, 1915. 
Mikke Brown, No. T15, 
Care New Hotel Rosslyn, Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Received letters; expect see customers to-day; will advise further to-morrow. 
PETE. 
NILAND, CALIF., October 15, J915. 
Cuas. B. TONES, 
Care New Rosslyn Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif.: 


arty sick, unable to see him; important be Los Angeles to-morrow morning. 
KATE. 


Godchaux left Calexico that night and arrived in Los Angeles on the morning 
of October 16.0 My report of November 23, 1918, entitled © Re Eusevio Calzado, 
Mexican revolutionary leader, at Los Angeles, Calif., whieh shows his connec- 
tions with Col, Estaban Cantu and Gen. Pancho Villa.” will give you full 
details regarding Godchaux’s conversation with Calzado after he arrived in Los 
Angeles, 
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Godchaux states he feels fully satisfied of the fact that Betancourt simply 
wanted him to get out of Calexico as quickly as he could, notwithstanding the 
fact that Betancourt assured Godchaux of his being there upon his (God- 
chaux’s) return to Calexico, und that Betancourt had fully made up his mind 
at that time as soon as Godchaux left he would take the next train out of 
Calexico, which as a matter of fact he did. 

When Godchaux returned to Calexico on the morning of October 18, with 
Calzado, they found much to their surprise that Betancourt had left Calexico 
on the night of October 17 for Los Angeles and had arrived there on the morn- 
ing of October 18. 

My report of November 23, 1918, entitled ‘“ Confidential report re Rusevio 
Calzado, Mexican revolutionary leader at Los Angeles, Calif., which shows his 
connections with Col. Estaban Cantu and Gen. Poncho Villa.” On pages 5 to 
10, inclusive, of that report will give vou full particulars regarding all of the 
matters which happened after Calzado and Godchaux arrived in Calexico on 
the morning of October 18S. 

After Godchaux returned to Los Angeles and went to his hotel room, he tele- 
phoned Betancourt at room 523, Hayward Hotel, and made an engagement with 
him to meet him at Calzado’s office as has been previously arranged with Cal- 
zado for 12.30 p. m., that day. Betancourt asked Godehaux at that time if 
Calzado was at his office or residence at that moment, and Godchaux said pre- 
sumably at his residence. 

Godchaux therefore at noon on October 20 met Betancourt and Calzado at 
Calzado’s office, 888 Title Insurance Building. Calzado told him he had seen 
Betancourt at 10.30 a. m. that morning and that he and Betancourt had a very 
extensive conversation in regard to the arms and ammunition proposition, like- 
Wise in regard to their negotiations with Cantu. 

Godchaux then immediately realized that Betancourt had thoroughly impreg- 
nated Calzado with the same fear that he (Betancourt) had regarding the fact 
that the secret-service people were after Betancourt and Godchaux as per in- 
formation given to Betancourt regarding this matter by Emilio Gonzales, who 
had told Betancourt at Calexieo that a secret-service friend of his (Gonzales) 
had told him they knew all about the entire Betancourt-Golechaux negotiations 
and even had seen photographic copies of a great deal of Betancourt’s corre- 
spondence regarding these matters. 

Godchaux could see at that moment that Calzado was a changed man and 
was exceedingly nervous and apparently very much frightened over the entire 
situation and repeatedly walked up and down his office and said: “ My God! 
this is dreadful; it will simply ruin everything we have planned.” 

Godchaux states that Calzado had a most extreme case of nervousness and 
fright regarding this matter, and closed up like a clam regarding the entire 
matter and said: “We will have to drop this matter for the time being; fur- 
thermore, all of us if we are brought before the authorities must swear there 
is absolutely nothing in this matter and we have never discussed arms and 
ammunition.” Calzado then said: “I am going to deny to the bitter end that I 
ever went to Calexico.” 

Godchaux then made an engagement to see Betancourt and Calzado that even- 
ing and later took Calzado and his lover at 8.15 p. m. to the Victor Hugo restau- 
rant. Godchaux at that time for over two hours attempted to ease Calzado’s 
mind in regard to their being any danger and furthermore told him it was 
utterly impossible for Emilio Gonzales to have ever received such information 
as he in turn had passed on to Betancourt regarding the secret service people 
being fully aware of their plans, ete. 

todehaux at that time asked Calzado who Emilio Gonzales was, and Calzado 
told him Gonzales was a very prominent Mexican lawyer, who had many influen- 
tial friends and there wa no doubt in his mind but that if Gonzales told Betan- 
court he had received information through a secret service friend of his that 
they were thoroughly familiar with the entire Betancourt-Godchaux-Cantu 
proposition. that he, Calzado, could bet his life that Gonzales was absolutely 
Correct in regard to the information he had given to Betancourt. 

On October 21 at 10 o'clock a. m., Godchaux met Calzado, and Betancourt at 
Calzado’s office for a definite answer in regard to the entire arms and ammu- 
nition proposition. Godchaux states that Calzado at that meeting was as much 
frightened and nervous about the entire matter as he previously had been, and 
that Betancourt was in ev ery way all together different in his actions, talk, and 
opinion regarding the arms and ammunition matter. Betancourt then said, 

“ Remember all of us have to stiek together and deny forever that any such a 
deal existed.” 
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Godchaux then fully realized that due to the fright which had been thrown 
into Betancourt by Emilio Gonzales at Calexico regarding the fact that the 
secret service people and the United States knew about the entire matter, that 
Betancourt theretore had made up his mind to, if possible, sacritice everybody 
else and save himself, and that Calzado who in turn had been badly frightened 
by Betancourt likewise intended to do the same, They also said, we have to take 
to cover now and drop this deal forever. 

Betancourt also at the start of the conversation treated Godcehanx in a very 
cold manner, and seemed to blame him for the entire matter. Godchaux then 
asked Betancourt where do you suppose I am going to get off regarding this 
matter With my principals? Furthermore, you have dragged me around the 
country for about six months on this deal promising this, that. or the other thing, 
and you have never complied with any parts of your proposition, and in addi- 
tion to that, if you are involved with the authorities, so am I. 

Godchaux states his idea in making that remark to Betancourt was to learn 
positively if Betancourt and Calzado were really sincere in regard to their 
changed ideas and attitude regarding their arms and ainmunition deal. 

Betancourt then said to Godchaux: “It is true I am not complying with my 
agreements, but after having received that information from Gonzales it looks 
like jail for me, and I am going te save myself irrespective of who else gets 
saved or not.” He then said to Godchaux : “ Where are all of the contracts, 
Papers, documents, ete., pertaining to these deals which T have signed and which 
are in your possession?” Betaneourt then also said: “I want all of these 
Papers and contracts back, for I would not be able to sleep any more as long 
as T kuew they were out of my hands.” Godchaux told him they were in his 
possession in a safety deposit box at the Alexandria Hotel Betancourt and 
Calzado then said: © Let's go over to the hotel and get those papers at ance.” 

Godchaux said: “ No, that can’t be done, for these are papers and documents 
that belong to my principals and Ð am not going to give them baek to vou until 
I am so authorized to do so by Mr. Poole.” At that moment when Godehaux 
refused fo surrender these papers, Betancourt, so Godchaux states, had a brain 
storm, Jumped up and yelled out, he would get those papers if he had to choke 
them out of Godchaux, and started over to Godchaux, who then got out of his 
chair, backed into a corner, and told Betancourt, “ You try to put your hand on 
me and I will kill you.” 

Godchaux realizing that everything was up as far as Betancourt and his 
associates were concerned, and nothing more could be done with them, so he 
tells me. He then baeked out of Calzado’s office and told both Calzado and 
Betancourt: “ Go to hell; if you try to start anything with me, I will bump the 
pair of you off.” Betancourt at that moment started toward the door, so 
Godehaux states, and Godchaux lifted his coat. which allowed Betancourt to see 
he had a gun in each hip pocket, and told Betancourt: “ You can’t bluff me; try 
jumping on me and you will get hurt.” 

Godchaux then left the building and late that afternoon Calzado telephoned 
him and said: “Old man, you are not sore at me, are you, for its pot my 
fault,” and also said that Betancourt was crazy, and he and Betancourt would 
be willing to give Godchaux $600 for the papers and contracts, and made an 
engagement to meet Godchaux at his, Calzado’s office, at 3.30 that afternoon. 
Godchaux, however, at my suggestion, did not keep his engagement with 
Calzado. 

On October 22 Calzado telephoned Godchaux at the Alexandria Hotel, and 
at that time told him it was the best thing for everybody to settle the entire 
matter amiable and for Godchaux not to stay mad at him. Calzado then told 
Godchaux, ‘ We will pay all of the expenses you have had in regard to those 
negotiations,” and asked Godchaux what if amounted to. Godchaux told him 
about $1,200, and Calzado said: “ All right. we will arrange that, and you 
will turn all of Betancourt’s papers over for that amount.” Godchaux said only 
after he had put their proposition up to Mr. Poole, 

At about 2.30 p. m. October 23 after I bhad checked out of the New Rosalyn 
Hotel and went by the Alexandria Hotel to get Godchaux to go to the depot as 
we had intended to leave Los Angeles that afternoon at 4.00 p. m.. and just as 
I got into Godchaux'’s room the telephone rang and I answered it and found 
that Mr. Dennison was on the telephone. He told me a very important matter 
had come up and asked me to immediately come down to Mr. Keep'’s office. I 
told Godchaux to wait for me in the lobby of the hotel, jumped into a taxieab 
and went to Mr. IWeep’s office and found Mr. Dennison waiting there for me, 
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He told me that about on hour before he telephoned me he had received a re- 
quest from Assistant United States Attorney Palmer to come to his office, and 
that when he (Dennison) arrived there he found Mr. Palmer in consultation with 
Betancourt, Calzado, and Ben Hunter, who said be was their attorney, Mr. 

almer introduced Dennison to these three men and stated that Betancourt had 
entered into a contract with P. M. Godchaux for the delivery of arms and mmn- 
munition, which he did not Know was illegal and that his attorney, Mr. Hunter, 
told him it wos, and recommended to him that he confess to the authorities re- 
garding the entire matter and by doing so gain immunity for himself, 

Mr. Dennison called Mr. Palmer out of the office and explained Godchaux's 
connection With this proposition. 

Mr. Dennison’s report ef October 24 regarding Calzado and Betancourt will 
vive you additional information regarding this matter. 

After I arrived at Mr. Keep’s office, Mr. Dennison, Mr. Keep, and myself con- 
ferred with Assistant United States Attorney O'’Connors and Assistant United 
States Attorney Palmer. J explained to these gentlemen ‘the entire circum- 
stances in regard to Godchawx’s connections with this case, and they asked me 
What should be done in regard to Betancourt and Calzado. I then sugvested 
that Mr. Dennison make complete reports ‘to your department regarding the 
entire matter up to that moment and thereafter as these matters developed. 

Likewise told them regarding what should be done with Betancourt, Calzado, 
and their associates I believed was a matter that should be passed on by Chief 
Bielaski or the Attorney General’s Office at Washington, due to the fact that no 
prosecution against these Mexicans should be sturted on account of other mat- 
ters which might interfere with the ideas of the State Department regarding 
various Mexican revolutionary affairs. It was therefore agreed between all of 
us to let the case against these Mexicans rest pending instructions from Wash- 
ington regarding same. 

I then suggested to Mr. Dennison that he immediately get in touch with 
Betancourt and Calzado, and dig out of them all of the additional information 
he could secure, and made arrangements to meet Mr. Dennison at Godchuux's 
room at the Alexandria Hotel between 4.30 and 5.00 p. m. 

Then returned ta CGodcehaux’s room at the Alexandria Hotel. He told me 
that in the menuwhile Detancourt und Calzado had seen him and asked him te 
call at Calzado's office around 5 o'clock that afternoon. for they wanted to give 
Godchaux twelve or fifteen hundred dollars for the papers and contracts 
pertaining to the expenses caused by arms and ammunition contract deal. 

Mr. Dennison in the meanwhile arrived at Godcehaux’s room, and we agreed 
that it would be best for Godchaux to keep his engagement st Calzado’s office 
While Godchaux was waiting for them in the hallway outside of Calzado’'s otfice 
Betancourt showed up, and Godehaux asked him what he mennt by turning 
him (Godchaux) up to the authorities. Betancourt indignantly denied that he 
had seen the authorities and claimed to Know nothing about it; likewise said 
Calzado had done nothing of the kind. He assumed at that time a most 
friendly and cordial attitude toward Godchaux, and again told him he wanted 
to buy the papers and would meet him (Godchaux) the next morning around 
10 o'clock. 

Godchaux then returned to his room at the Alexandria Hotel. where Mr. 
Dennison and I were waiting for him. I then suggested to Mr. Dennison that 
he telephone Calzado and Betancourt, get them together, and secure from them 
any additional informetion be eculd. Later that evening Mr. Dennison got in 
touch with Betancourt and Godchaux and had an interview with them, which 
lasted for several hours, and secured from them the statements and information 
mentioned in his report of October 23, 1918, entitled “ Re Fincro Betancourt 
aud E. Calzado, Mexican Revolutionary Activities.” 

Mr. Dennison returned to Godchaux’s room at the Alexandria Hotel at mid- 
night ond related to me all of the information he had secured from Betancourt, 
including the personal remarks expressed by Betancourt regarding myself, like- 
wise the information Ne had secured from Betancourt in regard to the state- 
ment made by Emilio Gonzales about having received information from secret- 
service friend of his as to Betancourt’s and Godehaunx’s revolutionary activities : 
also regarding the statement nnde by Betancourt in regard to the cooperation 
extended to him and his associates by Mr. Breniman and Maj. Barnes, of San 
Antonio, Tex. 

I suggested to Mr. Dennison that he immediately render complete reports to 
your department regarding all of these matters and continue to follow the case 
up until completed. 
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It was then decided between Dennison and myself that, irrespective of the 
positive willingness of Betancourt and Calzado. as they expressed same to 
Mr. Dennison in regard to them paying Godchaux twelve or lifteen hundred 
dollars for the arms and ammunition contracts and papers, that it would be 
best for Godchaux not to accept sarne, likewise not to turn loose to them. 

Godchaux, on the morning of October 24, did not keep his appointment with 
Betancourt at the Citizen's National Bank Building for 10 a. m., at which 
time Betancourt was to have paid Godchaux the money for the papers. God- 
ehaux, however, telephoned Betancourt on or about that time and told him 
that if Betancourt wanted the papers, then in that event write him at New 
Orleans, or have his attorney do so in regard to this matter. 

In Mr. Dennison'’s report of October 23, regarding Betancourt and Caleado, 
I noticed remarks made by Betancourt to Mr. Dennison regarding myself. 
He, however, when Mr. Dennison nailed him down to facts, could not remem- 
ber iames, dates, or places regarding various Mexicans whom Betancourt 
stated I had taken advantage of. 

When Mr. Dennison tirst told me that Betancourt knew I was in Los Angeles, 
and that he had taken a pass at me in his conversation, I then requested Mr. 
Dennison to pin Betancourt down to facts, and if possible get him to give 
complete statement in regard to myself, which Mr. Dennison apparently did 
as per his report. 

The original feeling of bitterness between Betancourt and myself goes back 
to May 21. 1917, which arose at that time, due te the fact that Guillermo 
Castillo Najera was the right-hand guuman for George Warden, Betancourt, 
and their crowd. Najera was arrested with Ramon Diaz and three or four 
other Mexicans by agents of your department when they arrived at the port 
of New Orleans Muy 21, 1917, on the steamship Surname. They were placed 
in the immigration station, and a few days after they arrived here, each of 
them, as mentioned in my reports at that time, became suspicious of each 
other and they all finally patred off, each pair fighting the other. 

Insomuch as it was my work to stick in with Ramon Diaz and Alfonso 
Noyoln I therefore did so and took up their side of the factional tight, which 
had arisen between the Mexicans mentioned. This resulted, as my reports 
show at that time, in Guillermo Castillo Najera and all of his friends and 
associates becoming sore at me, among which were Betancourt and Warden. 

You will remember from my previous reports that when Najera was in- 
terned at the immigration station a very stiff fight was put up at Washington 
by a Mr. Chambers, his attorney from San Antonio to secure his release, and 
due to the fact that Najera had stated he proposed to kill Ramon Diaz and 
myself just as soon.as he got out of the immigration station and as Diaz was 
afraid of him, and to please Diaz, also rather than have me kill him when he 
did get out, I took the Najera case up with several Congressmen and Senators 
at Washington as an offset with the Immigration Department to oppose the 
request of several other Congressmen and Senators whom Chambers had brought 
into the case. These Congressmen and Senators whom I had were simply asking 
at my request that the immigration authorities comply with the law regarding 
Najera's case. This was finally done and Najera was ordered deported. He, 
however, was allowed to remain in this country under a $2,000 surety bond. 
guaranteeing his deportation at the end of 12 months. 

It wus Betancourt, Warden, and other associates of Najera who at that time 
were trying to start the Rudolfo-Reyes Mexican revolutionary movement, who 
employed Chambers who formerly was a member of the law firm of Watson. 
Chambers & Reyes of San Antonio, Tex. 

During the time this fight was going on over Najera I told both Warden and 
Retancourt that I had heard they were also interested in getting even with me 
for fighting Najera and that they better keep their hands out of that affair. 
They both denied they were mixed up in helping Najera, and assured me of 
their friendship, which I, of course, Knew was a lie. 

Betancourt from that time on while on the surface at fu times was friendly, 
nevertheless he has been ever since then very bitter in his ideas and remarks 
about me. 

My reports of May, June, July, and August, 1917, regarding Ramon Diaz, 
Guillermo Castillo Najera, and others will give you full information regarding 
this matter. 

On page four of the testimony of the imimigration board of special inquiry 
held at the immigration station, New Orleans, La., July 23, 1917, the following 
sworn testimony was given by Charles M. Chambers of San Antonio, Tex., in 
the interest of Najera: 
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- Do you know What business he is in?—A. I do not know Mr. Jones per- 
sonally, nor do I know his business, except fram information received by letter 


sioner that a man by the name of Jones was taking the leading part in insisting 
he (meaning Najera) be deported and that the commissioner said Jones was a 
newspaper man. 

Your department ig in possession of complete Official] copy of the above-men- 
tioned testimony, which I sent forward at that time. 

The testimony of Najera, Chambers, and of all of their own witnesses show 
that they attempted to bave Ramon Diaz deported On account of his moral 
and revolutionary reputation. . 

If Betancourt or any of his associates could Say more than has been said 
about me by Mexicans and Centra] Americans, and some Americans whose 


Plans I have helped to Spoil, in that event it would be necessary for them to 
have the vocabulary of Webster. 


financial loss to myself, always Bone the limit to Produce results in my work 
regarding Mexican, Central American, and other affairs for your department. 

I personally fee] about such matterg as President Lincoln 
he said: 

“If I were to try to read, much less answer, all the attacks made on me, 
this shop night as Well be closed for any other business, I do the best I know 
how, the very best I can, and I mean to keep on doing it to the end. If the end 
brings me out right, what is said against me will not amount to anything. 


If the end brings me out Wrong, 10 angels Swearing I was right would make no 
difference.” 


(Cresse code name for Jones. ) 


d 


Mexican revolutionary leader at Los Angeles, Calif., which shows his con- 
nections with Col. Estaban Cantu and Gen. Pancho Vila. 


New ORLEANS, La., November 23, 1918. 

On October 14 I asked Mr. Keep, special agent in charge of your Los Angeles 
office, if he had any information pertaining to Calzado. He told me his office 
had no file or information pertaining to this party. 

Prior to my arrival in Los Angeles, Calif., on October 6, 1918, had heard a 
&reat deal about Calzado and his activities with various Mexican revolutionary 
parties during the last several years on vurious parts of the border. 

At the time I Was active and friendly with many of the leaders of the Villista 
revolutionary movement several years ago, at that time first heard of Calzado. 
Up till October 8, 1918, I however, had never seen Calzado, and he likewise 
to this date personally does not know me. 

On October 8 at about 2 p. m. Martin de Leon, ex-Mexican revolutionary 
agent at Tampico, Mexico, who has been mentioned in my previous reports, 
accompanied by Betancourt and Godchaux, called at the office of Calzado and 
Godchaux was at that time introduced to Calzado. From that time on I keep 
in very close touch with the activities of Calzado through Godchaux, as is 
fully covered in My report of October 23, under the heading: “ Continuation 
report re F., R. Betancourt and his Mexican revolutionary activities.” 

On October 14 at about 2.30 p. m. I Was at the office of Mr. J. A. Conaty, immi- 
gration inspector in charge at Los Angeles, who pointed to a Mexj ean standing 
in an outer Office, and said, “ Do you know that party 2” and I told him I did 
not. Conaty then said his name was Calzado and that he (Calzado) had just 
Presented to him (Conaty) a telegram signed Bielaski, which Calzado had 
endeavored to use on Conaty to force him to issue aq temporary permit card sp 

alzado could eross into Mexico. 

Conaty then told me that Calzado had told him he Was a warm personal 
friend of Bielaski’s; furthermore had and was doing confidential work for. 
Mr, Bielaski on the border, and at and around Log Angeles, I questioned 
Conaty very closely regarding the statements he said Calzado had made as 


Confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re Eusevio Calzado, 
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mentioned, and Conaty stuck to his statement about what Calzado had said. 
I then asked Conaty if Calzado from his talk and action had given hiin the im- 
pression that he was a contidential representative of Mr. Bielaski or of the 
Department of Justice, and Conaty said he certainly did. 

In so much as I had previously asked Mr. Keep if he knew of Calzado, or 
anything about him, and Mr. Keep suid he did not: therefore felt sure of the 
fact that if Calzado was a confidential informant or representative of Mr. 
Bielauski that Mr. Keep would Know of it. Therefore suggested to Conaty 
that he take Calzado into another office, and detain him in conversation until 
I telephoned Mr. Keep's office regarding this matter. 

Immediately then telephoned Mr. Keep’s oflice, and got Mr. Dennison, Mr. 
Keep’s assistant. on the telephone, and asked him to step down to Conaty's 
ottice for a moment. Dennison immediately came down to Conaty’s oflice, and 
I explained the situation to him; likewise in the presence of Conaty repeated 
to Dennison the statements Conaty had said Calzado had made to him und 
Conaty contirmed Calzado’s remarks to Dennison. 

Mr. Dennison, then asked me what ought to be done, and I suggested to him 
to immediately wire Mr. Bielaski explaining the entire circumstances regarding 
Calzado, and the claims he had made. Mr. Dennison then telegraphed Chief 
Bielaski, and on October 16 Mr. Dennison showed me copy of Chief Bielaski's 
‘wire to Mr. Keep regarding Calzado, which proved, as I already had known. 
that Calzado’s statements to Conaty were simply the customary Mexican lies. 

Calzado in his several conversations with Conaty endeavored to use Chief 
Bielaski’s name, and the telegrams he had received from him; likewise his 
alleged employment as a representative of Chief Bielaski to intimidate Conaty 
into issuing him a temporary permit card to visit Mexico. 

Calzado was born on October 14, 1875, at Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico. His 
mother, Mrs. Santos Barrero Calzado, is now living at Gaiveston, Tex. Calzado 
entered the United States during October, 1914, at El Paso, Tex., and in 1914, 
1915, 1916, 1917, and to date 1918 claims to have resided at Los Angeles, 
Calif., with the exception of about six months during 1916, when he lived at 
Galveston, Tex. 

He claims to be 42 years of age, in height is about 5 feet 8 inches. weighs 125 
to 130 pounds, eves hazel in color, hair black, complexion dark, clean shaven, 
has a square chin, face and nose regular, but face thin and cheeks inclined to 
be sunken, has false teeth in front showing gold bands on bridge. 

He is the lover and is alleged to be living with the divorced wife of a choco- 
late manufacturer of San Francisco, Calif., whose marriage name is alleged to 
have been Mrs Gerribeli, Calzado lives at the same house this woman does. 
located at 1343 Albany Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; telephone 21486 or 65275. 
She is a small blonde, blue eyes, scars on lower part of throat, dresses fashion- 
ably and in an extremely loud manner, is a loud talker, and drinks and smokes 
in public. 

Calzado’s office is at 838 Title Insurance Building, Los Angeles, Calif.. and 
he represents himself as being a mining engineer and oil operator. His ottice 
is very poorly furnished and has but very little office equipment in same. 

Understand that Calzado’s attorney and close associate is alleged to be O. D. 
Bennett, Security Bank Building, Los Angeles, Calif. He is likewise alleged 
to have a friend in James Spence, one of the minor officials of the Los Angeles 
Trust & Savings Bank. 

At my request Mr. Dennison, of vour Los Angeles office, after I had learned 
where Calzado banked, secured for me the following report from the Laos 
Angeles Trust & Savings Bank ore Calzado: 

“Called at the Los ae Trust & Savings Bank and find that up until 
October 10 subjeets account did not amount to much, never more than a few 
hundred dollars, but on October 10 subject deposited a draft signed by —— 
a ON a ae. New York, payable to himself for $10,000. Subject 
at once drew a draft for $53.000, to whom the bank was unable to state at this 
‘time, but will try to ascertain for us. 

“On Octcber 11 subject drew another draft of $82.550, payable to Santos 
Calzada. He, subject, has had an account in this bank for about four years. 
He is thought to be in the mining business in Lower California. He was intro- 
duced to the bank by the State Bank & Trust Co., of San Antonio, Tex., and 
Was also introduced by Mr. A. E. Naftsger, of Riverside, Calif. 

“Cheeks with which he opened this account were drawn on the ——. 
‘Mr. Naftsger, in introducing subject to the bank, stated that be hnd known 
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him long and favorably; that he was interested in large financial operations in 
Mexico, and that at some future date his account would be a protitnble one. 
So far as the bank records show, the checks they have on hand drawn by this’ 
subject are all in rather small amounts, nothing over $150. and payable to 
various merchants about the town, the telephone company, etc., and a number 
of $25 checks to himself.” 

In checking up Calzado through Godchaux, who had for a period of nearly 
two weeks many conversations with Godchaux, who likewise lavishly enter- 
tained him and his lover and other friends of his, and who likewise, on my 
instructions, flattered him in regard to his importance as a Mexican revolu- 
tionary leader, secured for me in that way a great deal of information from 
Calzado regarding himself and other Mexican revolutionists. Calzado apparently 
is exceedingly vain as to his own ability, standing, etc., in Mexican revolutionary 
affairs. 

As mentioned hereinbefore, Godchaux was first Introduced to Calzado by 
Martin de Leon and Betancourt, at Calzado’s office, 848 Title Insurance Building, 
on October 8, and at that time Godchaux told Calzado that he himself was also 
an oil operator, and that his several principals in New York would be very 
nuch interested in the possibilities of oil investment opportunities in Mexico. 
Calzado, thinking he undoubtedly had a live ñsh on his line, immediately began 
opening up to Godchaux regarding his (Calzado’s) importance and influence 
with many prominent Mexicans and Americans. 

Godchaux was constantly with Calzado from that time on. Godchaux, on 
October 11, with Betancourt, Martin de Leon, and Calzado, were to go to San 
Diego by automobile with Samuel Vasquez, Mexican consul of San Diego. 
Vasquez, however, was unable to make the trip, and it was therefore postponed. 

On October 13, 1918, Godchaux went to Calexico with Betancourt, and on Octo- 
ber 15, 1918, as fully covered in my report of October 23, 1918, entitled: “ Re 
F. R. Betancourt and his Mexican revolutionary activities,’ Godchaux returned 
to Los Angeles, at Betancourt’s request, to get Calzado and have him return to 
Calexico with Godchaux. 

In so much as it was part of the arrangements between Godchaux and Betan- 
court to have Calzado go to Mexicala, Mexico, to see Gov. Cantu with them, 
and in so much as Calzado had not been able to secure a temporary permit 
card to cross the border, I therefore, on October 14, arranged, with the assistance 
of Mr. Keep and Mr. Conaty, to have it appear as if Godchaux, through the 
influence of Mr. Poole at New York, had fixed things at the State Department 
whereby the State Department had wired Conaty to issue a temporary permit 
card for Calzado. This was done and seemed to make quite an impression on 
Calzado in regard to the influence of Godchanx and his principals. 

After Godchaux reached Calexico with Betancourt on October 14, 1918, he 
immediately, as mentioned in my report of October 23, 1918, regarding Betan- 
court, requested Godehaux to telephone Calzado at Los Angeles that he, 
Godchaux, was leaving there for Los Angeles to see Calzado. Godchaux, how- 
ever, telegraphed Calzado from Calexico via Western Union Telegraph as 
follows: 

CALEXICO, October 15, 1918. 
EUSEBIO CALZADO, 
1343 Albany Street, Los Angeles, Calif.: 

Betancourt advises wait for me. Leaving to-night. Important see you. 

P. M. GopcHAUN. 

Godchaux then left Calexico on October 15 at 7.30 p. m. and arrived in Los 
Angeles at 7.45 a. m. October 16. He immediately telephoned Calzado at his 
residence and made engagement to meet him at his office at 10 a. m. Godchaux 
then fully explained the situation which bad arisen at Calexico regarding the 
Statements made by Emilio Gonzales to Betancourt about the United States 
Secret Service being wise to the entire Betancourt transaction, and which had 
greatly frightened Betancourt, as fully covered in my report of October 23, 
1918, under the heading of “ Confidential report re F. R. Betancourt and his 
Mexican revolutionary activities.” 

Calzado at that time seemed to be very much put out about Betancourt ever 
having gone to Calexico to take the arms and ammunition deal up with Gov. 
Cantu without hbe, Calzado, having been with them. Calzado then opened up 
and spoke very frankly about bis entire revolutionary connections and ability 
to handle any and all revolutionary matters, and told Godchaux that he, Cal- 
zado, was in reality one of the most successful Mexican revolutionists that 
Mexico had ever known from the original Madero revolution to date. 
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Calzado ut that time also told Godchaux that he, with Raul Madero, Gen. 
“Angeles, Diaz Lombardo, and a few others, had been and was even to this day 
the real brains behind the Villa movement. He also told Godchaux that he, 
Calzado, bad been Villa’s chief of transportation, and even to this date was on 
close and intimate terms with Villa and his various leaders, and always had 
been and would be a Villista. Likewise he was thoroughly familiar with all 
of Villa's present plans, ete. He then showed Godchaux several photographs 
of himself with some of the Villistas. 

He then explained to Godchaux that he knew all along about the Poole- 
Godchaux transaction, which first started in April and May, 1918, and that he, 
Calzado, bad made a special trip to San Antonio, Tex., during May, 1918, to 
see these contracts and to fully discuss the entire proposed transaction with 
Betancourt, Warden, and others of their associates. Godchaux also learned 
from Calzado at that time that he, Calzado, had been largely instrumental, so 
he claims, in influencing Gen. Estaban Cantu, Mexican governor of Lower 
California, in entering into a combination consisting of nearly all of the 
ditferent Mexican revolutionary factions, whereby Cantu was to head the move- 
ment to overthrow Carranza. 

Godchaux asked Calzado at that time if Cantu was friendly with Gen. 
Obregon, and Calzado said Cantu was playing with Obregon but at heart has 
no use for him and at the proper time would double-cross him and throw the 
hooks into him in every way he possibly could. 

Gedchaux at this couversation learned from Calzado that he and several 
Of his associates had been assured of the support of the United States from 
Chief Bielaski of the Department of Justice and others connected with the 
United States Government at Washington, and this support in every way 
possible would be extended to Cantu, Calzado, and their associates whenever 
they were ready to strike in their attempt to overthrow Carranza. 

Grodchaux states that Calzado then patted himself on the chest, and gave 
him to understand that he, Calzado, would be the biggest man in Mexico be- 
eause he had negotiated things in Washington for Cantu and their revolu- 
tionary movement. 

Godchaux flattered Calzado along at that time about his importance, ability, 
ete, all of whieh he scientifically ate up. Godchaux likewise learned from 
him that insomuch as Calzado did not care for anything except money he could 
make for himself and associates out of any Mexican affairs, and that he, 
Calzado, asa matter of fact, did not care whether they ever could or would do 
anything of importance for the United States or not, and they really only 
expected to use the good offices of those with whom they have talked in 
Washington to benefit their own plans, Calzado said to hell with everybody 
but ourselves, and while we promised much to the officials in Washington, 
nevertheless, what we promise and what they get is altogether a horse of a 
different color. 

Calzado at this time stated Betancourt was a nice fellow, but egotistical, 
had no guts, and had never been cut out for a leader, irrespective of the 
fact that Betancourt has and was endeavoring to consider himself a leader, 
and that as far as Gov. Cantu and other Mexican revolutionary leaders were 
concerned, they all knew Betancourt, and none of them took him seriously. 
Furthermore, that Betaneourt was a woman ehaser, and in the end, if given 
plenty of rope, always balled everything up. 

Insomuch as Calzado had fallen down in his oftempt to secure n permit 
eard te eross into Mexico at Calexico, through Chief Bielaski or from Conaty 
as mentioned in paragraphs 5 and 6, page 1, of this report, and as it was 
necessary for Godchaux to have Calzado in Mexicain when he saw Gov. Cantu, 
therefore, Godchaux told him = that possibly Mr. Poole could, through his 
political influence, secure a permit card for him, 

Godehaux, therefore, on October 16, after Calzado had read same, sent via 
Western Union the following telegram to Mr. Poole: 


Los ANGELES, October 16, 1918. 
J. S. Poor, 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, N. Y.: 

Had to return here this morning to secure advice and services experienced 
mining engineer, who is absolutely necessary to use to successfully handle 
business, therefore important. Immediately request State Department issue 
temporary permit card for at least four days in name Eusebio Calzado to 
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visit Mexico from Calexico. Dislike very much to bother you again regarding 
permit, but absolutely necessary to do so. Want permit card be issued if pos- 


sible not later than October 17. 
P. M. GovcHaux. 


Through the cooperation Mr. Keep, at my suggestion Godchaux received 
via the Western Union on October 17 the following phony telegram: 

New York, N. Y., October 17, 1918. 
P. M. GODCHAUX, 
Hotel Alexandria, Los Angcles, Calif.: 

Replying your night lettergram October 16, have arranged through Senator 
friend who has advised me that the State Deparment has wired immigration 
officials at Los Angeles instructing them to immediate'y issue permit card to 
mining engineer mentioned your telegram. Again refer you to my telegram 
October 16 regarding New Orleans merchandise. 


When the above telegram was shown to Calzado it seemed to make quite 
an impression on him. 

I then saw Conaty, explained the watter to him, and at my request he issued 
a temporary permit card to Calzado. 

Calzado then arranged with Godehaux for them to leave for Calexico on the 
night of October 17. Godchaux and he left Los Angeles on that date at 7.45 
pom. and arrived at Calexico at 7.30 a. m. October 18, and registered at the 
Calexico Hotel. 

On the morning of October 18, after Calzado and Godehaux arrived at the 
Hotel Calexico, they learned that Betancourt had left Calexico on the night of 
October 17 for Los Angeles, and therefore had not waited in Calexico for the 
arrival of Calzado and Godchaux. as per previous arrangements. 

At this time Calzado told Godchaux not to let Betancourt or any of the others 
know that he (Calzado) had secured a temporary permit card to eross into 
Mexico through the influence of Godchaux, for he wanted his Mexican acquain- 
tances to believe he had secured this permit card through his own personal in- 
fiuence at Washington, 

On October 18 at 10 a. m. Godchaux and Calzado left Calexico for Mexieala. 
Upon their arrival in Mexicala Godchaux was introduced to Mr. Barera, secre- 
tury of state for Lower California, whose office is an anteroom of Gen. Cantu’s, 
and a few moments later Calzado and Godchaux were taken into Gov. Cantu’s 
oftice, where they saw Mr. Guerrera, the private secretary of Gov. Cantu, who 
Godchaux had previously met on his first visit to Mexicala with Betancourt. 
Godchaux at 10.30 a. m. was then introduced to Gov. Cantu, and at that time 
presented the arms and ammunition proposition, through Calzado, to Gov. Cantu. 

After a conference of about two hours Gov. Cantu, who was very much inter- 
ested at all times in the arms and ammunition proposition and who told God- 
chaux at that time he could use from one to ten million 7 mm. cartridges, also 
1,500 rifles or carbines and from 15 to 20 automatic maehine guns at the prices 
mentioned in Godchaux’s phony letter of September 30, 1918, to Mr. Poole, which 
was shown to Gov. Cantu. This letter was prepared in advance and was as 
follows: 

Letter addressed to Washington, D. C., and New York City, respectively. 
SEPTEMBER 39, 1918. 
Mr. J. S. Poorer. 

My DEAR SIR AND FRIEND: Have just arrived in Los Angeles, after spending 
a few days at Nan Antonio to talk over business matters with my friends 
there. 

They have suggested that, in so far as the volume of business that ean be 
done here and in Lower California will be very large, I give them by way of 
a letter from you in which some guaranty as to my ability and likewise vonr 
assuredness of being able to sell them the following goods f. o. b. Lower Califor- 
nia, as per listed price and quantity: 10.000.000 30.30 cartridges, at $50 per thou- 
sand; 10.000.000 T-mm. cartridges, at $54 per thousand: 3.000 30.30 Winchester 
ritles (carbine), at $16 each; 10 or more 7-mm. Colts machine guns, at $1,000 
each. 

Immediately upon receipt of this letter kindly advise me accordingly. 

I feel certain that these gentlemen now mean business and that with my 
cooperation can see no reason why we should not close some satisfactory deal, 
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I will write you fully concerning the past transactions relative to the goods 
on hand. and assure you that by not having consummated same it has been 
a great loss to both you as well as them. Am writing somewhat in haste, 
wanting this letter to leave to-day, therefore pardon briefness. 

Believe me, as ever, 

Yours, very truly, 
P. M. GopcHauy. 


Cantu fold Godchaux he intended to head the largest revolutionary move- 
ment Mexico ever had had and that he had gradually been perfecting his 
plans for the last year along these lines. and through his combination with 
Manuel Pelaez in the south, Villa in the central of Mexico. and with a com- 
plete perfected organization along the border, that when he. Cantu, started 
his movement within the next three to six months they would sweep every-- 
thing from the border down on into Mexico. 

Cantu then gave Godchaux to understand that he had positive assurances 
from prominent American friends of his that the United States Government 
would corporate with him to the extreme limit, and at no time would the 
United States Secret Service interfere with his revolutionary netivities. Ax 
ən illustration of his power with the United States Government. officials he 
said “Why they have even allowed me many times to secure arms and am- 
munition out of the United States.” 

Godchaux then asked Cantu how he expected to get these arms an. l aim- 
munition into Mexico and Cantu said. “To want the goods in car-load lets, and 
insomuch as the United States guards at Calexico are my friends and for me 
and as the United States is also for me, therefore in car-load lots these goods 
ean be brought into my territory vin Calexico and I will then ship them from 
Mexicala, in bond back to the United States, to Mexican towns across from 
Eagle Pass, Laredo. Brownsville, and El Paso, Tex., and by the time these 
goods reach the Mexican towns across from the American towns mentioned 
our revolutionary leaders will at the same time be prepared to seize these 
towns.” 

When it came down to the question of terms and conditions regarding pay- 
ment of these goods Cantu told Godehaux, that the entire details would be 
in the hands of Mr. Barera and Mr. Guerrera, and they in turn would handle 
their nepotie tion with Godebaux and Calzado., These three parties then as- 
sured Godchaux of the fact that they had and could get any amount of money 
they wanted to purchase these goods, 

Prior to Godchaux’s introduction to Cantu, Calzado told him he would have 
to arrange to fix the matter up as far as profit and graft was concerned so 
Barera and Guerrera could get this. 

On October 18 Calzado, Barera, and Godchaux had supper together in a 
Mexican restaurant, and at that time it was agreed between the three of 
them that they would stick an extra profit of $5 per 1,000 on the cartridges, 
and the sume price on each rifle and carbine for themselves on all such goods 
sald to Cantu or his associates. also that Godchoux and Poole were to let 
Calzado and Barera in on their profits. 

After Godchaux’s first conference with Cantu, and the other parties men- 
tioned hereinbefore, it was agreed that during the following week they were 
to return to Calexico to consummate the deal or at least part of same. 

On the afternoon of October 18, Godchaux Calzado, Barera., Guerrera. and 
another Mexican by the name of Antonio Elosua, of San Diego, Calif., went 
riding in a seven-passenger automobile driven by the youngest son of Pablo 
Dato, who jis the father-in-law of Gov. Cantu. They drove out to a cotton 
plantation belonging to the Dato family about 5 miles from Mewxicala, in 
Mexico. This cotton plantation follows a little canal or water ditch close 
along the international dividing line between Catifornin and Mexico. Several 
points along this ditch or canal was shown to Godchaux as the places where 
Calzado said he and other friends of Cantu had several times during the 
last year run over quantities of ammunition for Cantu. 

On October 19 Godehaux and Calzado again went to Mexicala, and Calzado 
told him that it was best for he, Calzado, to have a private talk with Cantu. 
Godehaux therefore waited for Calzado in the outer office of Cantu’s place. 
and after Calzado came out of Cantu's office they then returned to Calexico. 
Calzado stated Cantu was very mueh impressed with Godchaux’s proposition 
and his ability te handle arms and ammunition deals for them. 

Calzado, when he first arrived in Calexico., on the morning of October 18, 
learned that Betancourt had returned in the meanwhile(tocosjAngeles, He 
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Was very much put out about it and was in a deathly hurry to get back to 
Los Angeles to see Betancourt. Therefore on the night of October 19 Calazado 
and Godchaux left Calexico at 7.30 p. m. and arrived in Los Angeles at 
7.45 a. m, October 20, and registered at the Alexandria Hotel. 

Qn the trip up to Los Angeles on the night of October 19 Calzado was very 
much elated over their prospects, and said if they stuck together that he and 
Godchaux could Make several hundreds of thousands of dollars out of the 
revolution by becoming purchasing agents for all of Cantu’s arms, ammunition, 
and other supplies. 

Godchaux at that time, as previously mentioned herein, lead Calzado, on 
regarding Cantu, and Calzado said Cantu was a very good fellow, but had 
very little ability and would never have amounted to a dam if it had not 
been for his father-in-law, Pablo Dato, and that in reality Pablo Dato was the 
entire brains behind Cantu. Furthermore, that Dato had planned with him, 
Calzado, and his other associates, practically all of the revolutionary move- 
ments. and that Dato was the man they not only had to fear but to please, 
and that if any man ever controlled another man Dato certainly had Cantu 
and everybody around him under his thumb. He also said that he (Calzado) 
was on very intimate and friendly terms with Pablo Dato, who had a great 
deal of confidence in his, Calzado’s, ability. 

Godchaux on this trip to Calexico secured from Calzado and others a great 
deal of valuable information regarding Cantu, Dato, and others, which is fully 
covered in my report of November 23, entitled : “ Continuation report September 
4, 1918, re participation of Col. Estagan Cantu, Mexican governor of Lower 
California, in Mexican revolutionary activities, and his connection with Pablo 
Dato, sr.. alien enemy and real power and brains behind Cantu.” 

After Calzado and Godchaux arrived in Los Angeles on the morning of Octo- 
ber 20 Calzado up to that moment when Godchaux told him good-bye, and made 
an engagement to meet him at his office at noon of that day. Calzado could not, 
so Godchaux states, have been more friendly, intimate, or frank regarding the 
plans, ete., of the revolutionists. 

After Godchaux arrived at his hotel he telephoned Betancourt at Room 523, 
Hayward Hotel, and made an engagement with Betancourt to meet him at Cal- 
zado’s office as previously arranged with Calzado for 12.30 p. m. that day. 
Betan court asked Godchaux at that time if Calzado was at his office or resi- 
dence at that moment, and Godchaux said presumably at his residence. 

yodchaux therefore at noon on October 20 met Betancourt and Calzado at 
Calzado’'s office, 888 Title Insurance Building. Calzado told him he had seen 
Betancourt at 10.30 a. m. that morning, and that he and Betancourt had a 
very extensive conversation in regard to the arms and ammunition proposition, 
likewise in regard to their negotiations with Cantu. 

Godchaux then immediately realized that Betacourt had thoroughly impreg- 
bated Calzado with the same fear that he (Betancourt) had regarding the fact 
that the secret-service people were after Betancourt and Godchaux as per 
information given to Betancourt regarding this mater by Emilio Gonzales who 
had told Betancourt at Calexico thut a secret-service friend of his (Gonzales) 
had told him that they knew all about the entire Betuncourt-Godchaux negotia- 
tions and even had seen photographic copies of a great deal of Betancourt’s 
correspondence regarding these matters, 

Godchaux could see at that moment that Calzado was a changed man and 
was exceedingly nervous, and apparently very much frightened over the entire 
situation and repeatedly walked up and down his office and said, “ My God, this 
is dreadful; it will simply ruin everything we bave planned.” 

Godchaux states that Galzado had a most extreme canse of nervousness and 
fright regarding this matter, and closed up like a clam regarding the entire 
matter, and said. “ We will have to drop this matter for the time being; fur- 
thermore, all of us, if we are brought before the authorities, must swear there 
is absolutely nothing in this matter, and we have never discussed arms and 
ainmunition” Calzado then said, “I am going to deny to the bitter end that I 
ever went to Calexico.” 

Godchaux then made an engagement to see Betancourt and Calzado that 
evening, and later took Calzado and his lover at 8.15 p. m. to the Victor Hugo 

restaurant. Godchaux at that time for over two hours attempted to ease 
Culzado’s mind in regard to there being any danger, and furthermore told him 
it was utterly impossible for Emilio Gonzales to have ever received such infor- 
mation as he in turn had passed on to Betancourt regarding the secret-service 
beople being fully aware of their plans. 
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Godchaux then said to Calzado, “I don’t understand this proposition at all. 
You, Betancourt, Cantu, and all the rest of you have repeatedly told me that 
the United States Government, likewise its Secret Service people, had assured 
you of their support, and now you come in and display the greatest fright in 
regard to them knowing anything of this deal.” Calzado said, “ You don't un- 
derstand, Mr. Godchaux, for we were to let the United States Government and 
authorities know about everything we proposed to do and then secure their 
permission to do so, but as I have told you before, we would be danm fools to 
let them know everything, and we never intended to do so; therefore, if they 
now learn about this deal they will know we have not kept faith with them.” 
He further said if this thing comes out it will land every one of us in jail. 

Godchaux states Calzado was so nervous, frightened, and worried over the 
situation that he could not eat his dinner. 

On October 21, at 10 a. m., Godchaux met Calzado and Betancourt at Calzado’s 
office for a definite answer in regard to the entire arms and ammunition propo- 
sition. Godchaux states that Calzado at that meeting was as wuch frightened 
and nervous about the entire matter as he previously had been, and that Betan- 
court was in every way altogether different in bis actions, talk, and opinions 
regarding the arms and ammunition matter. Betancourt then said, “ Remeni- 
ber, all of us have to stick together and deny forever that any such a deal 
existed.” 

Godchaux then fully realized that due to the fright which had been thrown 
into Betancourt by Emilio Gonzales, at Calexico, regarding the fact that the 
Secret Service people and the United States knew about the entire matter; that 
Jetancourt therefore had made up his mind to, if possible, sacrifice everybody 
else and save himself, and that Calzado who in turn had been badly frightened 
by Betancourt likewise intended to do the same. They also said, we have to 
take to cover now and drop this deal forever. : 

Betancourt also at the start of the conversation treated Godchaux in a very 
cold manner, and seemed to blame him for the entire matter. Godehaux then 
asked Betancourt, “ Where do vou suppose I am going to get off regarding this 
matter with my principals? Furthermore, you have dragged me around the 
country for about six months on this deal promising this, that, or the other 
thing and you have never complied with any parts of your proposition, and in 
addition to that, if vou are involved with the authorities, so am 1” 

rodchaux states his idea in making that remark to Betancourt was to learn 
positively if Betancourt and Calzado were really sincere in regard to their 
changed ideas and attitudes regarding their arms and ammunition deal. 

Betancourt then said to Godchaux, “It is true I am not complying with my 
agreements, but after having received that information from Gonzales it looks 
like jail for me and I am going to save myself irrespective of who else gets 
saved or not.” He then said to Godchaux, ‘Where are all of the contracts, 
papers, documents, ete.. pertaining to these deals which I have signed and 
which are in your possession?” Betancourt then also said, “I want all of 
those papers and contracts back for I would not be able to sleep any more as 
long as I knew they were out of my hands.” Godchaux told. him they were in 
his possession in a safety deposit box at the Alexandria Hotel. Betancourt and 
Calzado then said, “ Let's go over to the hotel and get those papers ut onee.” 

Godchaux said, “No; that can’t be done, for those papers and documents 
that belong to my principals, and Tam not going to give them back to you until 
Į am so authorized to do so by Mr. Poole.” At that moment, when Godchaux 
refused to surrender these papers, Betancourt, so Godchaux states, had a 
brain storm. jumped up and yelled out he would get those papers if he bad to 
choke them out of Godchauyx, and started over to Godchaux, who then got up 
out of his chair, backed? into a corner and told Betancourt, “ You try to put 
your hand on me and T will kill you.” 

Godchaux realized that everything was up so far as Betancourt and his asso- 
ciates were concerned, and nothing more could be done with them, so he tells me. 
He then backed out of Calzado’s office and told both Calzado and Betancourt, 
“Go to hell; if vou try to start anything with me T will bump the pair of you 
off.” Betancourt at that moment started toward the door, so Godchaux states, 
and Godchaux lifted his coat, which allowed Betancourt to see that he had a 
gun in each hip pocket, and told Betancourt, “ You can't bluff me, try jumping 
on me and you will get hurt.” 

Godchaux then left the building and late that afternoon Calzado telephoned 
him, “Say, old man, you are not sore at me, are you, for it’s not my fanlt,” 
and also said that Betancourt was crazy and that he and Betancourt would 
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be willing to give Godchaux $600 for the papers and contracts, and made an 
engagement to meet Godchaux at his, Calzado’s office, at 3.30 that afternoon. 
Godchaux, however, at my suggestion, did not keep his engagement with 
Calzado. 

On October 22 Calzado telephoned Godchaux at the Alexandria Hotel and at 
that time told him it was the best thing for everybody to settle the entire matter 
amicably and for Godchaux not to stay mad at him. Calzado then told God- 
chaux “ we will pay all of the expenses you have had in regard to those negoti- 
ations,” and asked Godchaux what it amounted to, Godchaux told him about 
$1,200, and Calzado said, “All right, we will arrange that, and you will turn all 
of Betancourt’s papers over for that amount.” Godchaux said only after he had 
put their proposition up to Mr. Poole. 

Godchaux from that time on until he left Los Angeles saw no more of 

alzado. 

The report of Arthur C. Dennison, of your Los Angeles office, of October 23, 
1918. under the heading of “ Regarding Fiacro R. Betancourt and E. Calzado, 
Mexican revolutionary activities,” will give vou complete details regarding addl- 
tional information pertaining to Calzado and Betancourt in regard to the further 
developments of this case. 

Your attenton is called to pages 6 and 7, 8. 11, and 18 of Mr. Dennison’s report 
in regard to the alibi Calzado was attempting to fix up for himself regarding 
these matters with Mr. Dennison. Likewise the fact that Calzado, as shown on 
pages 7 and 8 of Mr. Dennison’s report, deliberately lied to him in regard to 
him, Calzado, having gone to Calexico with Godchaux. 

AS mentioned hereinbefore, it was Godehaux who obtained through me the 
permit card for Calzado to cross from Calexico to Mexico. The immigration 
official, Mr. Ellis, at Calexico, issued the permit card to Calzado after having 
been introduced to him by Godchaux. This in itself shows how deliberately and 
consistently he lied in his statements to Mr. Dennison. 

Mr. Dennison as mentioned in his above report handled all of the matters 
mentioned in his reports. At my suggestion dug out a great deal of informa- 
tion from Calzado and Betancourt from suggestive leads I gave him to ask 
these parties. Mr. Dennison’s work in handling this entire matter was skill- 
fully and exceedingly well done, for as his reports show regarding these 
parties, he was dealing with two of the most skillful liars he probably has ever 
come in contact with and who at one hour made to him a certain statement or 
claim and at the same hour the next day would repudiate it or change their 
previous statement. 

This is fully illustrated in Mr. Dennison’s report of October 28, entitled 
“Regarding Fiacro R. Betancourt and E. Calzado, Mexican revolutionary 
matters,’ In this report Mr. Dennison states that Betancourt changed his 
statement of the previous day regarding what Gonzales had told him about the 
secret service, people, ete. 

Mr. Dennison’s report of November 2, entitled “Re Fiacro R. Betancourt and 
B. Calzado, Mexican revolutionary activities,” also shows that when he ques- 
toined Emilio Gonzales regarding the statement made by Betancourt as to 
What Gonzales had told him about the secret-service people knowing all about 
his arms and ammunition deals with Godehaux. That Gonzales flatly denied 
to Mr. Dennison he had ever mentioned such a matter to Betancourt. 

On pages 1 and 11, of Mr. Dennison’s report of October 23, Calzado stated 
that Betancourt had entered into all of these contracts with Godchaux and 
his principals innocently, not knowing that his act was a violation of the 
neutrality laws. Your department is in possession of letters written by Betan- 
court and many of his associates, warning them to be careful in regard to 
using the mails, due to the fact that many of their letters were being censored, 
and likewise they were in danger of being caught. 

On page 15 of Mr. Dennisom’s report. of October 23, he fully gave the cause 
for the ending of the Betancourt-Calzado-Godchaux matters, as follows: 

“Tt is apparent that the turning point in the entire negotiations between 
Godchanux and Betancourt eame about in Calexico when Betancourt was warned 
by Emilio Gonzales against Godehaux.” 

Summing up all of the information that I have been able to secure from 
every available source regarding Calzado, am fully convinced of the fact that 
he has been and is a go-between for many Mexiesn revolutionary leaders with 
Americans who have or want to obtain large profits ont of Mexican revolu- 
tionary «affairs. 
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He also has, and is using to the extreme limit, the alleged assurances whieh 
he claims to have received from Chief Bielaski, and to Godchaux, Mr. Conaty 
of the immigration service at Los Angeles, and even to Mr. Dennison, used 
the name of Chicf Bielaski just as if they were brothers, and. invariably to all 
of these parties. with the probable exception of Mr. Dennison, gave them to 
understand that Chief Bielaski intended to do everything he could at any time 
for Calzado. all of this, of course, was the usual Mexican He. 

As far as Calzado’s general reputation is concerned, even among Mexicans, 
he is known to be very shrewd, a deliberate liar, and unscrupulous to the core, 
and yellow as far as his personal nerve is concerned. Mr. Dennison’s report 
nf October 23, entitled “ Regarding Fiaecro R. Betancourt and E. Calzado, Mex- 
iean revolutionary activities.” conclusively proves that he deliberately lied to 
Mr. Dennison regarding practically all of his statements. 

If I may be permitted to suggest, it is important, in my opinion, to have 
Mr. Keep or Mr. Dennison, of your Los Angeles office, instruct Calzado to call 
at their office and then emphatically warn him if they ever hear again of him 
(Calzado) using in any manner the name of Chief Bielaski or of any other 
United States official, in that event Calzado will be slapped into jail. 

I make this suggestion due to the fact that Calzado, from all I can learn, as 
mentioned hereinbefore, has used Chief Bielaski’s name to promote his own 
business and personal propositions not only with Mexicans but with Americans. 

The telegram Chief Bielaski sent to his Los Angeles office in answer to the 
one mentioned hereinbefore proves that all statements made by Calzado to be 
the usual Mexiean lie. The telegram is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 16, 1918. 
KEEP, 
Federal Building, Los Angeles, Calif.: 

Telegram of yesterday. Calzado called on me several times concerning his 
plans for revvlution against Carranza to be headed by Cantu. Was encour- 
aged to give details of his plans for information of this Government. Under- 
stand his reputation among Mexicans not good. Desired me help him secure 
passage across border. Only telegrams which I have sent him states that he 
should apply to immigration inspector, and second one advising him not practi- 
cable to waive regulations in his case. Secure all possible information coneern- 
Ing his activities, but do not take any action except in emergeney without 
conferring with department. 

BIELASKI, Bureau of Investigation. 


Confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re statement made by 
F. R. Betancourt to agent of your Los Angeles oftiee that Emilio Gonzales 
had reeeived from a friend in the United States Secret Service full informa- 
tion regarding Betancourt's Mexican revolutionary activities. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., November 27, 1978. 


On October 15, 1918, as mentioned in my report of Nov ember 23, 1918, en- 
titled “ Continuation confidential report September 23, 1918, re trip of F. R. 
Betancourt from New Orleans to Los Angeles to make arrangements with Gov. 
Estaban Cantu. of Lower California, regarding arms and ammunition to be 
run out of the United States.” Betancourt claimed that Emilio Gonzales, in the 
lobby of the Calexico Hotel, at Calexico, Calif.. told him that a secret service 
friend of his (Gonzales) had warned him to the effect that the secret service 
people were thoroughly familiar with all of the Betancourt-Godchaux revolu- 
tionary activities. 

Mr. A. C. Dennison, of your Los Angeles office, in his report of October 24, 
191S. entitled “ Re Fiacro R. Betancourt and E. Calzado Mexican revolutionary 
activities,” stated in that report that Betancourt told him he had met on Oc- 
tober 15, in the lobby of the hotel at Calexieo, an old friend of his whom he had 
hot seen in 17 years, a Mexican attorney named Emilio Gonzales. I quote from 
the report of Mr. Dennison, as mentioned hereinbefore. as follows: 

"A Mexican attorney named Emilio Gonzales: He stated that Gonzales was 
an attorney for the large cotton company in the Imperial Valley, the name of 
Which company he could net remember (This is the Globe Milling Co.) 
Betancourt stated that Gonzales had asked him if he knew a young Frenchman, 
Who Was staying at the Alexandria Hotel in Los Angeles, whose name he could 
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not remember, but which he believed began with “ G-” Betancourt inquired if 
he meant Godchaux. Gonzales replied, “ Yes; that is the name.” Gonzales 
asked if Betancourt had had any dealings with Godchaux, and Betancourt 
replied that he just knew him slightly. Gonzales then warned him = against 
Godchaux, stating that he (Gonzales) had a friend in the United States Seeret 
Service, Department of Justice, who had informed bim that Godchiux was 
being trailed by detectives. who followed him from New Orleans, and who were 
opening and photographing all mail and telegrams which were received by 
Godchaux. Betancourt claimed that Gonzales did not tell him the mame of the 
wan who had given him this information. Betancourt stated that this ter- 
rified him so that he was unwilling to take Godchaux to see Col. Cantu, and he 
returned to Los Angeles, leaving Godehaux at Calexico. Betancourt stated that 
he did not Know how long Godchaux remained in Calexico or what success he 
had in his attempt to see Col. Cantu or sell him the arms and ammunition which 
he had in New Orleans.” l 

You will notice in the above statement of Mr. Dennison’s report that Betan- 
court lied to Mr. Dennison when he stated that he had left Godehnux in 
Yalexico; as a matter of fact he requested Godchaux to go to Los Angeles to 
get Calzado, as is fully covered in my repert of November 23, 1918, entitled, 
“ Re Eusevio Calzado, Mexican revolutionary leader at Los Augeles, Calif., 
which shows his connections with Col. Estaban Cantu and Gen. Poncho Villa.” 
In that report on page 4, paragraph 6, likewise on page 5, paragraphs 1, 2, and 
3, you will find full information regarding this matter. 

When Mr. Dennison repeated to me what Betancourt had told him regarding 
Gonzales, aS mentioned on page 12 of Mr. Dennison’s report, I suggested to 
Mr. Dennison that he immediately have Betancourt reduce his statement to 
writing regarding Gonzales, also that he get in touch with Gonzales and foree 
him to divulge the name of his secret-service friend, who had given him the 
information Betaneourt had mentioned. 

Mr. Dennison’s report of November 7, 1918, entitled “ Re Fiacro R. Betan- 
court and E. Calzado, Mexican revolutionary activities,” I quote from the above- 
mentioned report of Mr. Dennison as follows: 

“ Referring to my report for October 24, in the above-entitled matter, Emilio 
Gonzales to-day eahed at this office at my request. I asked him what he knew 
about a young man named Godchaux, who had recently been at the Alexandria 
Hotel. He replied that he had met Godchaux in Calexico some time during the 
week of October 14 in company with an old school friend of his, Betancourt. 
He said that he had never heard of Godchaux until the morning when he ar- 
rived in Calexico and looking over the hotel register he saw Godchaux’s name 
written either just below or just above the name of Betancourt. 

~“ I questioned Gonzales for some time, but could elicit no information other 
than this. I then told him briefly the story which Betancourt had told of his 
being warned against Godchaux by Gonzales, as outlined in my reports of 
October 23 and October 24. Gonzales branded this statement of Betancourt 
as an absolute falsehood, reiterating the fact that he had never heard of God- 
chaux until he had seen the name on the register with Betancourt's. He 
stated that he had heard rumors for some years past of Betancourt’s revolu- 
tionary activities and upon meeting him in Culexico assumed that he was there 
in some such connection with Col. Cantu. He said that he had warned Betan- 
court in a general way that the Government officials were active in their in- 
vestigation of such matters and that if he were in this part of the country in 
connection with any Mexican revolutionary plot it behooved him to be very 
eareful. He strongly and specifically denied that part of Betancourt’s statement 
in which it is alleged that Gonzales had said that he had been informed by a 
friend that the secret service was intereepting mail and telegrams addressed 
to Godehaux. Gonzales was unable to state the name of the person who had 
given him information in regard to Betancourt’s past activities, but was under 
the impression that he had perhaps discussed the matter with Jose Trevino, 
who is attached to the staff of Col. Cantu. 

“ Gonzales, owing to his connection with the Globe Mills, is anxious, I am 
sure, to keep in the good graces of this Government. and T do not believe that 
his friendship for Betancourt would be sufficient cause for his falsifying in 
order to afford Betancourt protection,” 

The above report of Mr. Dennison shows that Betancourt or Gonzales, one or 
both of them, lied regarding this matter. 
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Betancourt, up to the moment he met Gonzales in the lobby of the hotel at 
Calexico, was very enthusiastic in regard to the prospects he and Godechaux had 
regarding the arms and ammunition deal and the big profit they were to make 
out of it. Also, up to that very moment Betancourt could not have been more 
friendly, intimate, or frank in his conversation and actions with Godchaux. 

As stated in my report of November 24, 1978, regarding Betancourt, from the 
moment he finished his conversation with Gonzales at Calexico he was alto- 
gether a changed man, and was not only badly seared but avoided at all times 
and in every way Godchaux from that moment on, as has been fully covered in 
my report of November 23, entitled “ Re Esuevio Calzado, Mexican revolutionary 
lender at Los Angeles, Calif., which shows his connections with Col. Estaban 
Cantu and Gen. Pancho Villa.” . 

Mr. Dennison’s report of October 24, entitled “ Re Fianero R. Betancourt, E. 
Calzado. Mexican revolutionary activities,” page 15 of that report, fully gave 
the cause, as T see und understand it. for the ending of the Betancourt-Calzado- 
Godchaux matters as follows: 

“Tt is apparent that the turning point in the entire negotiations between 
Godchaux and Betancourt came about in Calexico when Betancourt was warned 
by Emilio Gonzales against Godchaux,” 

Knowing Betancouit and all of his associates as I de, irrespective of the 
stitement made by Gonzales, as is fully covered in Mr. Dennison’s report of 
November 7 mentioned hereinbefore, that he never mentioned any such matter 
to Betancourt. To am nevertheless convinced of the fact that Betancourt did 
receive at Calexico the information he claimed Gonzales gave him regarding his 
Secret Service friend. 

On October 15. over a week before the final breakup occurred between God- 
chaux and Betancourt, Godchaux received the information about what Gon- 
giles had said, then a few days later Betancourt repeats to Mr. Dennison the 
same information he had given Godchaux. Therefore I see no reason for Betan- 
court to out of a clear sky have manufactured that story at Calexico. I feel 
absolutely sure that Gonzales did make the statement to Betancourt at Calexico 
that Betancourt claims he made. 

Gonzales, in his statement to Mr. Dennison, realizing that he was probably up 
against it, flatly denied every having made any such statement to Betancourt. 
I believe it was necessary for Gonzales to do so to protect the source of informa- 
tion from his Secret Service friend which he claimed to Betancourt he had 
secured. 

In so much as the information Gonzales gave Betancourt at Calexico was en- 
lirely responsible for ruining the inside source of information that your depart- 
mert bas had regarding activities of Betancourt and all of his associates through 
Godehoux, whieh up to that moment had been of a great deal of value to your 
department, therefore strongly recommend that this matter be closely watched, 
and if possible worked out whereby it will be shown how and through whom the 
leak to Gonzales originated. 

(Cresse code name for Jones.) 


Confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re Samuel Vasquez, 
Mexican consul general, San Diego. Calif. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., November 30. 1918. 


When Godchaux was in Calexico, Calif., he was at that time introduced to 
Vasquez. Later he met Vasquez in Los Angeles through Martin de Leon, who 
told him that he was a lifelong friend of Vasquez and that Vasquez was for 
Cantu first, himself second, and for Carranza third. 

De Leon, on his personal card. sent the folowing to Vasquez by Godchaux. 

“ Ya se lo presentare y tal vez podamos hacer algo con el. 

“M. DE L. 


“AMIGO SAMUEL: Mi amigo el Sr. Godchaux que esta en este Hotel en el 
euarto No, 573 desea ceon mucho interes un minero del San Diego Union 
sivace dejarle en la Adsalonon de este Hotel un numero. Gracias el Sr. 
Godehaux es hombre de negocias.” 

Vasquez recently established a Mexican monthly magazine at San Diego, 
which De Leon said was to be published in the interest of Cantu. De Leon alse 
told Godchaux that Vasquez had received from Cantu and his friends financial 
backing to establish a printing plant and to operate the publication. 

De Leon also said that the purpose of the publicntion was to develop and 
spread propaganda for Cantu as a candidate for the Presidency of Mexico. 
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Vasquez is well educated, exceedingly shrewd, and has a strong following 
among the Mexican population in Lower California and around San Diego and 
Los Angeles. 

As mentioned in my confidential report of November 23, 1918, under the 
heading “ Eusevio Calzado, Mexican revolutionary leader at Los Angeles, Calif.,” 
which shows his connection with Col. Estaban Cantu and Gen. Pancho Villa. 
Vasquez is the close personal friend of Cantu; likewise is alleged to be his prin- 
cipal purchasing agent. 

(Cresse code name for Jones. ) 


Confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re Mexican Govern- 
ment having secured arms and ammunition from United States, likewise 
now making inquiries for large additional quantities of same and mistake I 
believe United States Government will make by allowing arms and aum- 
munition to go into Mexico. 


New ORLEANS, LA., April 15, 1919. 


Understand that during the later part of March the Mexican Government ex- 
ported from El Paso, Tex., into Juarez, Mexico, 5,000 Winchester 30.30 rifles and 
carbines, likewise several hundred thousands 30.30 cartridges. Mr. J. Kra- 
kauer, who is a member of the firm of Krakauer, Zork & Moye’s Sucs., wholesale 
hardware dealers of El Paso, Tex., was in New Orleans on April 7 to 10, and 
at that time told me his firm had purchased these rifles and carbines from the 
Winebester Arins Co., of New Haven, Conn., and in turn seld them to the 
Mexican Government, also the large quantity of 30.30 cartridges the Mexican 
Government exported to Mexico with these rifles were cartridges the Mexican 
Government had previously purchased, and in this lot of cartridges were a 
large quantity which had been taken over by the United States Government 
when the embargo was put on by this Government. 

Mr. Krakauer called to see me when he arrived in New Orleans, ‘in answer 
to one of the circular latters I had sent out to a large number of wholesale 
and retail dealers offering various lots of arms and ammunition, and which 
have been fully covered in my previous reports of March 20, 26, and 29 entitled 
“Suggestion in regard to securing lists of various military arms and ammuni- 
tion being offered for sale throughout the United States.” 

He at tliat time told me his firm was in the market for all the 30.30 cartridges 
they could purchase, likewise several thousand 30.30 ritles and carbines. He 
also told me that these goods which his firm were getting lined up were being 
secured for the Mexican Government. 

From his conversation understood that the Mexican Government either has 
secured permits from the State Department to export into Mexico large addi- 
tional quantities of arms and ammunition, or are intending to request such 
additional permits from the State Department. 

IRRESPECTIVE OF CONDITIONS IN NORTHERN MEXICO, AND I BE- 
LIEVE INVESTIGATION BY YOUR DEPARTMENT WILL CONCLUSIVELY 
PROVE MY SURMISE CORRECT, WIHCH IS THAT IT IS THE ABSO- 
LUTE CONSENSUS OF OPINION AMONG EVERYBODY IN ALL OF 
THE VARIOUS BORDER STATES, EXCEPT THOSE WHOSE OPINIONS 
ARIS INFLUENCED BY FINANCIAL PROFITS TO THEMSELVES, THAT 
IT IS A SERIOUS MISTAKE FOR THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
TO ALLOW THE MENICAN GOVERNMENT AT THE PRESENT TIME TO 
SECURE ANY ARMS AND AMMUNITION FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

The Mexican Government claims to need such arms and ammunition to elimi- 
nate Villa and other bandts. As a matter of fact, Villa and all of his supporters 
and friends on both sides of the border are very glad to see arms and ammuni- 
tion coming into Mexico from the United States. 

For it enables the Villistas to replenish their own supplies of arms and ammu- 
nition; first, by capturing such equipment from the Mexican soldiers, and 
secondly, insomuch as rifles, carbines, and cartridges are standard currency in 

Mexico, therefore the Villistas and other revolutionists have and will continue 
to secure large quantities of arms and ammunition from the Mexican soldiers 
by purchasing same from them. 

Those who really know how things are worked in Mexieo would consider it a 
safe bet that the Villistas, the Felicista, and other Mexican revolutionists will 
Within the next four months have possession either by enpture or purchase at 
least one-fourth of the last lot óf arms and ammunition the State Department 
has just allowed the Mexican Government to import into Mexico. 
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I KNOW THE ARMS AND AMMUNITION BUSINESS AND I LIKE- 
WISE KNOW THE MEXICAN SITUATION, AND CONSIDER IT IS MY 
DUTY TO EMPHATICALLY RECOMMEND THAT UNTIL THE PRESENT 
MEXICAN GOVERNMENT SHOWS ITS ABILITY TO CONTROL THE 
MEXICAN SITUATION THAT IT IS A SERIOUS MISTAKE FOR THEM 
TO HAVE THE RIGHT TO SECURE ARMS AND AMMUNITION FROM 
THIS COUNTRY. (Cresse code name for Jones.) 


Continuation confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re Mexican 
Government having secured arms and ammunition from the United States: 
likewise, now making inquiries for large additional quantities of same. 
and mistake, I believe, United States Government will make by allowing 
aris and ammunition to go into Mexico. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., April 26, 1919. 

As mentioned in my report of April 15, 1918, under the above heading, have 
received information from :everal of my informants on the border, who are 
on friendly terms with many of the revolutionists, that all of them are glad 
to see the United States allow arms and wnmunition to go into Mexico, these 
revolutionists claiming either by purchase from the Mexican soldiers or cap- 
ture that they will soon be in possession of large quantities of such arms and 
ammunition, horses and other equipment the United States has allowed the 
Mexican Government to export from the United States into Mexico. 

I understand the Villistas have already captured from Mexican troops be- 
tween 250 and 300 of the cavalry horses and some of the firearm: and amı- 
munition the Mexican Governinent recently secured from merchants in the 
United States, 

As an illustration of this, , one of my informants, who lives at 
Tex., on April 18 wrote me as follows: 

“ I notice the Mexican Government secured permission to cross a large amount 
of guns and ammunition, also 1,000 cavalry horses. ut El Paso, Tex., and 
they have also :ecured permit to cross a large amount of ammunition at Ia- 
redo. In conversation with an officer of the Carranza Army in Chihuahua, 
he tells me the campaign against Villa has been a failure and in every way 
a farce, and that Carranza could not get troops in Chihuahua that would be 
loyal and could be depended on to capture or combat Villa. The crossing of 
ammunition at this time is very bad, a most of it if not all will fall in the 
hands of the rebels, either by capture or they will be able to buy it from the 
Carranza troops. For money, any of the Mexican troops will sell their rifle 
or any quantity of cartridges at any time. We have a case now where the 
private coachman of Maj. Velard, cemmanding officer of Piedras Negras. 
Mexico, who has been crossing people across the river at night: the e people 
are Syrians and other foreigners, and they generally charge $50 to $100 per 
head to put them over. You can take Velard, and for money could put over 
any crooked deal.” 

Having spent a great deal of time for the last four years in Mexico and on all 
parts of the border from Brownsville to Los Angeles, likewise probably having 
nore than the usual opportunity to Know the inside facts regarding all of the 
various Mexican revolutionary parties and being able at any time to puss up and 
down the Mexican side of the river, therefore am absolutely convinced of the 
fact, as I HAVE MENTIONED IN MY PREVIOUS REPORTS REGARDING 
THIS MATTER, THAT IT IS A MOST SERIOUS MISTAKE ON THE PART 
OF OUR GOVERNMENT TO ALLOW ARMS AND AMMUNITION AT THIS 
TIME TO BE EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES INTO MENICO. 

Your department is in a position to have this matter checked up by your 
special agents along the border, all of whom are unusually capable and thor- 
oughly posted regarding Mexican border conditions, and I feel sure such in- 
vestigation will show it is the consensus of opinion among disinterested busi- 
ness men at all border points, that within from one to four months frem 25 
to 50 per cent of the large quantity of arms and ammunition shipped from 
merchants in the United States to the Mexican Government will within the 
time mentioned be in possession either by capture or purchase of the Villistsas 
or other Mexican revolutionary factions. 

Instead of the United States assisting as they believe they are in helping the 
Mexican Government to put down and kill off the Villistas and other similar 
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Dandits and revolutionists, In rentity as it appears to me the United States is 
to some extent in the end unintentionally helping these Mexican bandits and 
revolutionists to continue their activities by making it possible for them to 
secure by purchase or capture from the Mexican troops the arms and amimuni- 
tion necessary for such revolutionists to continue their activities. 

for many years lived in Mexico, and at. border points in Texas, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico. He married a Mexican woman and probably has as 
much experience with Mexicans and Knows as much regarding them and their 
activities as any other white man on the border. His information during the 
last year and a half has always been valuable, and with the exception of two 
occasions never found any of his information incorrect. I have in nearly every 
instance checked up his information and found it absolutely straight. 

He is friendly with many of the Mexican officials, likewise with various 
Mexican revolutionists, Since he went to work for me over a year ago, at my 
suggestion he has to the best of his ability given Mexican Government ofticials 
and revolutionists the impression that as far as he was concerned the United 
States could go to hell. and in this way has been able to secure considerable 
information of value. 


From the reports of Cresse to the Department of Justice regarding 


SJARRANZA’S CENTRAL AMERICAN REVOLUTIONARY PLOTS. 
(Referred to on p. 5622 of testimony. ] 


Immediately after Carranza received from the United States de facto recog- 
nition as first chief of Mexico he began carrying out his Pan American ideas 
to become dictator, not only of Mexico, but. as he hoped, of Pan America. He 
had these plans in mind even at as early a time as he was a revolutionist. 

The one paramount idea often reiterated by Carranza and his officials was to 
nullify the Monroe doctrine by putting in its place Pan-Americanism. He 
wanted to array Latin America against the United States economically and 
politically, not to mention his military ambitions. He seught to establish the 
approximately 100.000.000 people of Pan Atnerica and Mexico against America’s 
millions in the marts of trade and on the fields of war. 

In publie address and through diplomatie channels in South and Central 
America, Carranza always has been and is active at present in his advocacy 
of anti-Americanism. In a speech to the Mexican Congress on April 15, 1917, 
Carranza said: 

“There has been developed a vigorous feeling of approximation and fra- 
ternity by and between all the Latin-American nations, with whom Mexico is 
closely related, by reason of origin, ideals, and common interests. These nations 
and their respective Governments have cooperated with pleasure, and even with 
enthusiasm to the work. from which the best results for the benefit of all are 
to be expected. For this reason, this Republic has increased the personnel of 
its diplomatic corps, as well as the number of its legations. 

“It is a pleasure for me to state that the manifestations of consideration and 
svmpathy, which have developed in our relations with our sister Republics have 
been ‘eloquent and significant, and with an emphatic tendency toward drawing 
these Republies and Mexico closer together. 

“In this connection I take satisfaction in making special mention of the 
mutual proofs and demonstrations of deep esteem and sincere fraternity which 
have been mutually exchanged between the people and the Governments of 
Salvador and Mexico. 

“The Government, under my charge. presented to the Government of Salva- 
dor a biplane, built at the aviation factory in this capital (Mexico) and a 
complete wireless installation. Both were delivered by commissions sent to 
Salvador. 

“The Mexican commissioners were received with noticeable courtesy. Decora- 
tions were bestowed upon the commissioners by the President of that important 
Republic, which has conducted itself toward Mexico and its Government in a 
manner which displayed deep sympathy and high esteem, all of which emphati- 
eally call for national gratitude.” 

The Mexecan mission arrived at Acapulco, Salvador, on a Mexican gunboat. 
The gunboat returned to Mexico and then made another voyage to Salvador 
With a large contingent of Mexican military officers. They were at once put 
in charge of training troops of Salvador. Much ammunition also was supplied 
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Salvador by Mexico at this time, together with arms. My reports to the Bureairt 
of Investigation at that time fully covered these activities. 

To realize his mad ambition of becoming dictator of Latin America Car- 
ranza seized on the cooperation of Salvador and Mexico, which he frankly 
admitted in his address was a fact, to gain an opening. That Von Eckhardt, 
the German ambassador to Mexico, financed Carranza’s Latin-American 


dreanis, will be shown later by complete documentary evidence which I have 


put in possession of the New York American. 

Carranza, whose principal disciple in his Latin-American ambitions was 
Louis Cabrera, whose celebrated trip during 1918 through South America was 
to spread Carranza’s doctrine of anti-Americanism and pro-Latin-Americanism, 
planned to have the Central and South American countries come out openly 
in favor of Germany. When they found that this could not be accomplished, 
they then decided to put through their scheme for the League of Neutral Pan 
American Nations, which was headed by Mexico. 

Warned far in advance of these plans, the United States was able to block 
them successfully. 

Nevertheless, it is notable that Salvador during the World War remained 
neutral and on every occasion coincided with Mexico’s most remote dictates 
and policies, Also, Salvador sided wholeheartedly with Carranza in opposi- 
tion to the Monroe doctrine. Along this line Carranza declared. in his message 
to the Mexican congress on September 1, 1919: 

“As the question of the acceptance of the Monroe doctrine was taken up at 
the Paris peace conference, the Government of Mexico found it advisable pub- 
licly to declare and officially to inform friendly goveruments that Mexico had 
hot and would not recognize that doctrine, beeause, without the consent of all 
the people of America, it established a criterion and a situation about which 
they had not been consulted. Therefore, that doctrine attacks the independence 
of Mexico.” 

Several months ago Salvador hoide an official request on the United States es 
to an official definition of the Monroe doctrine. This was a ruse on Carranza’s 
part. using Salvador as a eatspaw to gain this definition for his own usage. 
Already Salvador is dominated by the dictator of Mexico. 

In my report of July 19, 1918, to the Bureau of Investigation and headed 
“Confidential report, re Interview with Ignacio Bonillas, Mexican ambassador 
to the United States at Washington, and plans suggested as a result of these 
interviews which may help to offset Germany's strength in Mexico.” and based 
on an interview with the ambassador on July 1, I pointed out: 

“I asked Bonillas a point-blank question as to why Mexico had not and 
would not declare war on Germany. Likewise, as to why President Carranza: 
appeared, so it was said. to interfere constantly in the affairs of other Latin- 
American countries. Likewise, if it were not a fact that a majority of the 
army officers of the Mexican Government were in the pay of the German 
ambassador to Mexico City or of other interests who were friendly to Ger- 
many. The ambassador answered: 

“*Tt seems to be the policy of the United States to interfere more in the 
affairs of Mexico and Central American than Mexico does in the affairs of the 
United States. It is President Carranza’s own affair as to where and in what 
Way Mexico extends her power throughout Pan-America.’ 

“Iie also said that undoubtedly some of the Mexican army officers had 
taken money from Germany, but, as a whole, he did not believe that the 
majority of Mexican army officers were in the pay of Germany. 

“I then said to the ambassador, ‘If my supposition is correct, that the 
majority of your army officers are in the pay of Germany and President Car- 
ranza decided to declare war on Germany, what effect would it have as far as 
those army officers in the pay of Germany being able to attempt the overthrow 
of President Carranza?’ 

“The ambassador said that if such a condition really existed and President 
Carranza dechired war on Germany, provided the majority of the army officers 
were in the pay of that nation, it would result in the present Mexican Govern- 
ment being overthrown by the army.” 

At the time of this interview with Ambassador Bonillas I was in the employ- 
ment of the Mexican foreign office as one of its confidential agents. AS a 
matter of fact, President Carranza had been charged with “ feathering his 
nest ” financially with more German money, all of which he is said to have 
“salted away " carefully in banks outside of Mexico than any other 10 Mexicans, 
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Carranza’s plans to become dictator or leader in all of Pan America through 
his league of neutral nations having been successfully blocked by efforts of the 
United States, with the exception of the Government of Salvador, he then 
attempted, with money provided by Von Eckhardt and which he procured from 
Other German interests, to plot to secure control of all of Centr: America by 
surrounding himself with the leading revolutionary chieftains from each of 
the Central American nations. 

This was known as Carranza’s Central American revolutionary plot, and the 
facts for the first time, backed up by documentary evidence, will be shown in 
this series. Likewise, it will be demonstrated how, through the efforts of the 
Bureau of Investigation of the United Sattes Department of Justice, this entire 
scheme of Carranza to extend his dictatorship throughout all Central America 
was broken up. 

Through Carranza’s representatives in the United States, he approached each 
of these Central American revolutionists who he knew were at that time political 
exiles and would be available in fomenting several revolutionary movements, 
Among these revolutionists were Gen. Maximo Rosales, of Honduras; Pedro 
Grave de Peralta, of Honduras; Dr. Julian Irias, of Nicaragua, and Gen. Jose 
Castillo, of Guatemala. 

Carranzavs principal representatives, who he used to open up negotiations 
to Start simultaneously a revolution in Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Honduras, 
were Carlos Felix Djaz, Mexican consul general at Belize, British Honduras, 
and F. R. Villavicencio, consul general of Mexico at New Orleans, La. 

The following letter from Villavicencio to Peralta shows that the former 
instructed the latter to call at Villavicencio’s otlice; the translation of the 
original, herewith reproduced, and dated April 19, 1916, reads: 

* FE would thank you to come up to my office at any time that should be con- 
venient to you; telephoning me, however, before you come, so that I may wait 
here for you, since T have to speak to you about a matter that will interest you.” 

On March 27, 1916, Carlos Felix Diaz wrote Pedro Grave de Peralta as fol- 
lows: 

“The undersigned is here, and has taken advantage of all the means that 
are within his reach, working in connection with the revolutionary movement 
which is springing up in Guatemala. On account of my position, I established 
relations with some rebels from Honduras who arrived here in a bad tix, and 
whom I helped out. 

* I suppose you are aware of the fact that between the despotic Governments 
of Guatemala and that of Bertrand (the then President of Honduras), which 
is of the same sort, there exists strong ties of friendship and defense, and 
it seems to me that it would be a prudent and logical thing for the two revo- 
lutionary parties to do to come also to a common understanding, 

“Phe junta over there, whose worthy secretary you are, should also be repre- 
sented in the Republic of Mexico and should come to a working agreement with 
the revolutionaries in Guatemala. 

“Tapachula would in my opinion be the right place, once that Cabera (the 
President of Guatemala) is out of the way. Bertrand then will fall by his own 
weight. In case that the honorable junta should think the same way, then I 
would write to Dr. Toledo, the chief of the revolution in Guatemala, and would 
communicate this plan to him, and, if you find it convenient, then you could 
communicate it to Gen, Maximo B. Rosales. 

“In the meanwhile, you may count on me in any matter that is connected 
with your movement. There are a good many revolutionaries from Honduras 
here, but since they have no resources, they are swelling the ranks of the revo- 
lutionaries from Guatemala, hoping, of course, they will be able to fall over 
Bertrand as soon as Estrada Cabera has been disposed of. I am waiting to 
hear from you. and in the meantime T will keep on writing and do whatever 
I ean to obtain the freedom of Honduras and Guatemala, which no doub‘ 
Will be of some help.” 

The above letters, which indicated the launching of the revolutionary plan. 
were hardly dry until I beeame actively engaged in investigating the seheme, 
It may be a source of surprise to the parties to the plan to Know now, for the 
first time, that I, who had * worked in“ on the entire scheme as a personal 
adherent and coconspirator, also almost daily reported their plans and move- 
ments to my government and aided in blocking the intrigue, Unknown to the 
plotters, I had had them under surveilance in their own “ cainps “ shortly after 
they had set foot on American soil. 

Peralta immediately referred the proposition, which he had received) from 
Villavineentio and from Carlos Felix Diaz regarding Mexico’s plans to make 
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Rosales revolutionary president of Honduras, to Gen. Rosales. The latter, who 
for many years has been Known as “ The Stormy Petrel of Central America.” 
with unlimited political ambition, bit immediately at the bait offered in the 
way of cooperation by Carranza. 

Dated February 22, 1916, Rosales, then in San Francisco, wrote Peralta, in 
part. as follows: 

“You must attend to the Mexican business well. for I have been informed 
reliably that Carranza, in order to change things in Central America, and for 
that reason he would like to come to an understanding with the foremost poli- 
ticians of each country., It is of the utmost importance, and as soon as you have 
matters fixed up over there, then go to Mexico. 

“Be careful that nobody learns of your trip to Mexico. I inclose you a per- 
sonal letter of recommendation from his (Carranza's) representative here, 
who at that time was Ramon P. Ienegn.” 

On Mareh 2, 1916, Rosales wrote Peralta: 

“Did you receive my letter of credentials for Gen. Carranza? I hope that 
Trias has prepared something and that he will take the field, because the politi- 
eal situation in Central America makes me believe that they will not fight the 
revolutionaries, and that the American Government will not intervene. on ac- 
count of grave political affairs in their own country, the German situation is very 
grave, as well as other matters, and they are not ready now to attend to small 
governments, 

* For such reasons. we have to take advantage of these opportunities and see 
Which way we will get the best of the bargain. You may be sure, my friend. 
that in Central America something is going to happen and that we shall be vic- 
torious.” 

Under date of March 4, 1916, Rosales wrote Peralta. as follows: 

“I have become convinced that a great change is going to take place in Cen- 
tral America. 

“The Mexican situation is beginning to look serious, and on that depends 
largely what will happen in Central America. Therefore. immediately make 
your secret trip to Mexico so that our understanding with Mr. Carranza will be 
perfected.” 

On Mareh 11, 1916, Rosales, in a letter to Peralta, states: 

“The situation in Mexico is getting more serious every day. He (Carranza) 
has now decided to shake up Central America. Do not fail to continue our 
affairs with the Mexican representatives, but without letting anybody know 
about it. not even Jones (meaning myself) or any of his friends. 

“When you go to Mexico keep it quiet, and you may tell Jones that you are 
going to Washington. I inclose you my personal letter (to Carranza). 

“I knew already of the appointment of Refael Lopez Gutierrez. He is an old 
degenerate and the Government does not gain anything by that. Bertrand keeps 
him satisfied after having fooled him with the vice presidency. 

“I hope that you are right about Nicauragua and that the bomb will explode 
E I am sorry they caught the 200 cases of rifles that were shipped to Costa 

CA. i 

Rosales, having become so enthusiastic regarding Carranza’s revolutionary 
plans, outlined fully in the same letter his ideas of how their various armed ex- 
peditions could) be operated against Honduras and Guatemala. His letter con- 
tii ued: 

“The armed expeditions could be easily organized and leave Mexico. Once 
that we have organized the expeditions there, our expedition from New Orleans 
can leave immediately, and this boat can be cleared for Mexico and she can 
land on some point on the Yucatan coast, in conjunction with the expedition that 
is to leave from Belize, and which is supposed to capture Tela, landing on an 
obscure spot near Tela (Honduras). 

“During the night they can make a surprise attack on Tela, beat off the gar- 
rison, orgat ize again and take the townships near La Ceiba, and then make a 
surprise attack on La Ceiba before people arrive who could defend it, then 
organize again and take Trujillo. After that has been done form a column 
under the command of Gen. Isaula and let him march on Yoro and Juticalpa, 
together with Gen. Teofilo Rosales; after, we can form another column and 
march on Progresso and San Pedro. 

“All this ean be done while we lard with the other expeditions. The first 
expedition, under Soriano, can notify the firm of Perdomo Bros., in Belize 
(the cnpital of British Honduras in the West Indies), whom you know are our 
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agents there. They can again notify us in Yucatan through prearranged mes- 
sages, so that we may not suffer any disappointment.” 

On March 12, 1916, Peralto wrote Rosales from New Orleans, La., as follows: 

“ Mr. Perdomo came here directly from Belize to have n talk with us, but it 
looks like he wants to swim without getting wet. He tells me that he is with 
Carranza now, and that he is going directly to him in order to get money from 
him, which in turn he will hand over to us und our cause.” 

On March 22, 1916, Rosales wrote Peralta from San Francisco: 

“ The governor of Yucatan (Salvador Alvaredo) is on itupottant person, and he 
is interested in the affairs of Central Ameri:va. Ft would be well to take up the 
matter of Yucatan in a private way with the counsel, Villiivicentio, and you 
could make a trip there with a letter of recommendation from him. 

“JT have an offer here for four pieces of artillery, for which I can settle after 
my triumph with artillerymen and which helps a good deal. From Yucatan, as 
well as from over there (New Orleans) we can ship these goods as machinery, 
consigned to Perdomo Bros. for the expedition from Belize, which will be 
headed by Soriano (one of their dendis in Honduras), and which will be our 
advance guard from that country. 

“ Do not fail to make the trip to Yucatan, which is important. And I repeat 
to vou that you must be very reserved about this trip.” 

Peralta did secure the letter Rosales requested, introducing him to the gov- 
ernor of Yucatan, Geu. Salvador Alvaredo. The Ki glish translation of same is as 
follows: 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., May 12, 1916. 

My ESTEEMED AND FINE GENERAL: This letter will be harded to you by 
Mr. Pedro Grave de Perualto, the legal representative of Gen. Maximo Rosales, 
chief of the Liberal Party of Honduras, and he goes to our Republic in order to 
arrange some matters of the highest importance. 

I have no doubt that you will assist Mr. Pedro Grave de Peralto in every 
possible way as soon as you know of his affairs. 

Thanking you very much, I remain, as always, 

Your good friend and partisan, 
F. R. VILLAVICENTIO. 


On March 24, 1916, from San Francisco, Rosales wrote Peralta again stating: 

“The governor of Yucatan is very much interested to assist a move against 
the allied governments of Central America, especially those that are protected 
by the Guatemalian Government. 

“I have told vou several times the planned combination, with the movement 
which I have prepared froin the south, coming from Nicauragua, and from the 
east. 

“ Be careful of the Judas and the spies and remember the mayor of La Ceiba, 
who approached you as your friend, and who was undoubtedly sent there to 

. pump you and lay a trap for you.” 

On April 1, 1916, from San Francisco, Rosales wrote Peralta at New Orleans 
as follows: 

“The pieces of artillery, which I have been offered, are cannons and can be 
shipped as machinery. Do not forget to take this matter up with Perdomo 
when he goes back to Mexico, so that he can serve as our agent in Belize. 

“Fix up a code with him for ordinary letters, as well as for cable COMMUN ETCH: 
tions, All will go well with sufficient calmness.” 

From Belize, April 20, 1916, Carlos Felix Diaz wrote Peralta at New orewa: 

“My DEAR FRIEND AND PARTISAN: I had the pleasure of receiving and care- 
fully reading your favor of the 6th instant. I want to state to you that my 
initiative was born out of my enthusiasm and my sympathy for the freedom of 
nations. 

“Iam convinced that the government of Bertrand is a despotic government, 
whieh is based on fraud and brutal force, and that is my reason for helping you 
openly, but only myself in person am responsible for what I am doing for you. 
I can not approach the first chief officially in this matter. I have written him 
and have transcribed your letter under the guise of friendship as well as to 
other prominent men among the Constitutionalistas. 

“ Of course, I have done it in such a way that no responsibility ean be placed 
upon thein, besides the one that it has oecurred to me to write to them. You 
will see clearly what I intend to say in these lines. 

“* You can count on the chief of the territory of Quintana Roo (a territory of 
Mexico close to British Honduras and which is under the military control of 
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the governor of Yucatan, who at that time was Alvaredo), Gen. Carlos A. 
Vidal, as if he were myself. 

“I have gathered some men in Puyo Obispo, Maradiagua, Matute, and others. 
(All of which are towns in Quintana Roo.) It would be too late to reveive the 
arms which you want, even if they should give them to us. I agree with you 
that Tapachula is not the right point for a junta, with all they possess in Payo 
Obispo. 

“I want to tell you that Gen. Carlos Vidal is a young man of noble ideals, 
and you can write to him in my name. He tells me to get something definite, 
which is up to you. The fact is that we can count on Payo Obispo as a place 
to unload our arms, We cen make it appear as if the arms were consigned to 
Gen, Vidal through my conduct. In this manner you will have a safe point 
where to ship your war equipment and to form your expedition for the taking 
of La Seiba, Puerto Curtez, Tela, and other points. (These are towns in Hon- 
duras.) ; 

“I am waiting for your answer and for your further disposition, and in the 
meanwhile I will attend to anything that may help our cause.” 

The arms were to be shipped from Mexico ostensibly for the use of the 
Mexican Army forces in Quintana Roo, but in reality, as shown in the above 
letter from the Mexican counsel, they were to be employed for the several 
armed expeditions from there against the Central American Republics. 

At about this time the Government of Honduras became partially aware of 
the revolutionary plot, which resulted in them sending to New Orleans for 
repair the Honduran gunbont Barahona. Rosales in one of his letters from 
San Francisco to Peralta at New Orleans wrote as follows: 

“ We have to blow up the steamer Barahona.” 

Peralta, in answer to Rosales’s suggestion in regard to blowing up the 
Honduran gunboat, wrote the latter: 

“What you tell me about the blowing up of the gunboat Barahona would be 
n fine thing. but very dangerous at the same time for the man who does it, 
and we would have to give him a goodly something so that he could make his 
escape and live in peace wherever he may choose to go.” 

Rosales, in reply to Peralta, corresponded as follows: 

“You must fight the enemies with all means at your disposal, as they will 
do the same thing to you. You must therefore get together with Mr. Jones, and 
as the first thing blow up the gunboat Barahona. Any nigger or some other 
fellow will attend to that job for a few dollars; but, of course, you must be 
careful.” 

Due to proper authorities having been warned in my confidential reports, the 
gunboat was carefully watched, and I likewise showed to Peralta the inadvisa- 
bility of attempting this deed. The scheme was abandoned. 

On April 21, 1916, Peralta from New Orleans wrote to F. R. Villavincentio, 
Mexican consul general there: 

“I have shown you several letters from Gen, Maximo B. Rosales, the chief 
of the Liberal Party of Honduras, ordering me to leave immediately for 
Mexico and to get in touch there with President Carranza.” 

Dated April 24, 1916, from No. 3426 Canal Street, New Orleans, Peralta 
corresponded with Rosales at San Francisco: 

“Mr. Villavincentio, the consul of Mexico here, has shown an interest again 
of seeing me, in order to tell me that it is of the highest importance that either 
vou or I should go to Mexico to come to an understanding with Mr. Carranza. 
Ile assures me that our trip would bring sure results, and that I should not 
hesitate in going there, 

“* No; I was surprised by another letter from the consul of Belize (British 
Honduras). And I have no doubt that he is doing so under orders from his 
Government. He has got for us precisely the place that I wanted In Yucatan, 
Payo Obispo, on the frontier of the colony from where Manuel Bonnila organ- 
ized his first expedition.” 

This refers to an expedition which resulted in a revolution which placed 
Bonnila in the presidency of Honduras. The letter continued: 

“Gen, Vidal. of whom he speaks, is a downright brute, without any fear, and 
we can send the pieces of artillery that you have there to him. Study this 
letter well. If he would not have heen authorized he would not have talked to 
us like he did. Who knows what his Government (Mexico) wants? But I will 
get it out of him. We must not lose any time.” 
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On April 24, 1916, from the same address on Canal Street in New Orleans, 
Peralta, as secretary general, wrote Carlos Felix Diaz, at Belize, as follows: 

“I have read the contents of your letter of the 20th of this’ month with 
pleasure. And I have transcribed it to our general in command, Maximo B. 
Rosales. You will understand how your important cooperation in our affairs ig 
of the greatest value, since you are with us heart and soul. 

“I respectfully ask that you come to a definite understanding with the first 
chief and with Mr. Alvarado, the governor of Yucatan, who would be more 
convenient, to my thinking. ‘Lhe consul of Mexico here already has written his 
Government, showing real zeal and energy. 

“E deem it necessary to sign a defensive and offensive treaty with Gen. 
Carranza now through Mr. Alvarado, of Yucatan, by means of your mediation, 
We appreciate your activity on our behalf very highly, especially what you 
have done for us in regard to Payo Obispo and our good friend, Gen. Vidal, 
and we would thank you to keep after him and find out what we could do for the 
protection of our chief (Rosales) when landing on the coast. 

“ Anyhow, study well what I have said before, and be satisfied about one 
thing: It is that a beautiful future awaits you. Consider me your friend 
and let us fight side by side. It may be that my country is not as large as yours, 
but we have a lot of room there for friends like you.” 

On April 25, 1916, from New Orleans, Peralta wrote Gen. Rosales at San 
Francisco: 

“ I am writing now to Perdomo Bros. and to the Mexican consul at Belize, so 
that they will send Punta Gorda, who is now in Belize, to me here. Roman 
Diaz is free now and we ought to send him to Payo Obispo, and I do not know. 
where he is at the present. 

“ Whatever you say goes. I believe that Isaula, Soriano, Euceda, Maradiaga, 
Manutle, and the Munguias could pull off a first-class invasion that would have a 
sure and successful result without a Shadow of doubt. This, my friend, is 
not epen counting on Elvir, Mauricio Ramirez, Roman Diaz, Gen. Teofilo, 
Rosales, Gen. Purificacion Zelaya, Col. Ballesteros, Fuentes, Cruz, and others, 
who are waiting on you, and each of them counts with his bunch of followers; 
then, there are Ceferino Delgado and others whom you have in the south. 

“With Isaula and the men that he has picked out, we could take Trujillo, 
and with the arms which we find there we could outfit our recruits from Trujillo, 
Guaimorete, Betulia, Balfate, Rio Estevan, Neuva Armenia, and the other near- 
by townships; these points are between Truil'o and Ceiba . 

“ Soriano and the men he takes along could attack Telja and could arm with 
whatever he finds there. Colfado and the railroad line and this port; it would 
be easy to unite about 2,000 men between these points and enough silver to make 
ourselves solid ; the flower of the coast would be with us. 

“ I deem it of the highest importance that one of them should go to see Car- 
ranza and Alvarado in Yucatan.” 

On April 27, 1916, from San Francisco, Gen. Rosales wrote Peralta at New 
Orleans as follows: 

“My Dear Frienp: I have your letter of the 19th instant. Also the letters 
exchanged with the counsel of Mexico, Villavicentio. and the answer that you 
have given him has my absolute approval. I have written to the consul in 
Belize, and I have told him that I have sanctioned your communications and 
that I hope that all of these actions will have good result. 

“ It seems, and it is clear to me that they would like to come to an understand- 
ing with us. We should take advantage of it. Your clear intelligence, your 
prudence, and your necessary reserve should do all that can be done to push 
these matters along. 

“ We have to be very political and very reserved in whatever we undertake, 
We will be there and stand back of our compromises. You must not make Jones 
angry.” 

I at that time, to procure additional information concerning plans of these 
parties, had told them that it appeared to me as though they never would be able 
to carry through their schemes and that I thought they must have been “ hand- 
ing me a bunch of hot nir.” I appeared as if I were mad and ready to “ throw 
up the job.” The letter went on: 

“You must appease him in some way, by raising fresh hopes in him. Tell 
Het that I ain not asleep. Tell him that Iam a fighting man and that a few 

lures don’t bother me, Tell him that I am constant and that I go on ahead 
until I fulfill my ideals. 
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“Tf Consul Villavicentio receives a favorable reply (this was in regard to 

Peralta having informed Mexico through Villavicentio that Rosales and his 
associates were willing to enter into the plan of Carranza to overthrow the 

Central American Governments) then you should make up your mind to go to 
Mexico. 

“Aside from the letters of recommendation that have been offered you, you 
should ask them for one from the governor of Yucatan, in which manner we can 
organize an expedition from there. This is the most proper point, and you should 
tuke this matter up with the governor of Yucatan in the manner that you think 
best.” 

Dated May 6, 1916, Peralta wrote from New Orleans to Gen. Rosales at San 
Francisco: 

“I have seen the consul (Villavicentio) and the admiral again, as well as 
the former minister of Madero, who is now vice admiral of the Mexican fleet 
(this party whom Peralta refers to as the admiral was Hilario Rodrigues Mal- 
pica) and who desired that we should go to Mexico together. They are certain 
that our mission will meet with success and that the first chief (Carranza) will 
give us what we want, and I myself believe that he will.” 

Peralta wrote from New Orleans on May 8, 1916, to Rosales, at San Fran- 
cisco: 

“I ineclose you an official letter from the consul of Mexico in Be'ize, of 
which I could not make a copy on account of too much work, but which I 
shall be able to answer in the next mail. 

“We must make him (Carlos Felix Diaz) believe that the war equipment 
from them is merely a second consideration for our people, and that we have 
all that we need in the interior of our country. 

“ Bertrand (then President of Honduras) is getting old and sick; in regard 
to the handbill he says: 

** Look here, friend Vasquez, I did not kill Salamanca; I may have killed 
somebody else, but I did not kill’Salamanea.’ 

“Alvarado Guerrero (a Government official of Honduras) treats Chico Mejia 
(another offieial under Bertrand) like a good-for-nothing, and tells him: 

“<If you did have any honor at all, you would have resigned long ago, 
because you were dismissed as minister of war so that you could resign, and 
you have not done so because you hitve no honor; Membreno (Honduran min- 
ister to Washington) took Juan Bustillo from Liverpool, and the people shout 
for Rosales (Maximo B.): they are up in arms from Puerto Cortez, Choloma 
San Pedro, La Pimienta, Sta Barabara, Comayague, Tegucigalpa, on that side, 
and on the other side is La Cebi, Tela, Trugillo, Opanchito, Yoro, and Copan. 
Salvador J. Garcia is in Copan 

*Sugusto Coellosis is in Tibueo; Ariti is in Puerto Cortez; Cobar is in 
Yoro; the bandit Williams is in Cholutecaffi Faustno Calix is in Trujillo; Mejia 
Juarez is in the Comayagua; Cl Apliennos is in Juliealpa, and in Belize there 
is a colony of Rosalistas, a hundred strong, ready for work. 

“I sent $150 to Isauia through Perdomo Bros.; he is likely to come here, 
but I told him to remain there until he heard from you, and you should 
write to him through Perdomo Bros. You have everything that you can ask 
for in Honduras. All it needs is to put the match to the powder and let the 
whole business blow up in a hurricane.” 

Peralta at this time was active in completing his plans, as pointed out here- 
inbefore, to leave for Mexico City to see Carranza and other prominent officials 
of the Mexican Government. He secured from F. R. Villaviecentio, Mexican 
consul at New Orleans, a letter of introduction, which follows, translated into 
English: 


{Lic. Jesus Ocuna, Secretario de Estabo y del Despacho de Gobierno, Mexico. ] 


May 12, 1916. 

VERY ESTEEMED AND FINE Frienp: The present letter will be handed to you 
by Mr. Pedro Grave de Peralta, who is going to that capital in order to arrange 
a matter of high importance, asking him to assist him kindly in every way 
possible, I beg to remain always, 

Your good friend ana partisan. 

The understanding between Peralta and the Mexican consul, Villavicentia, 
was that he, Villavicentio, by one of his confidential couriers, several weeks 
prior to this time had sent full instructions to President Carranza; Gen. A. 
Obregon, Mexican minister of war and marine; Gen. Candido Aguilar, Mexican 
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secretary of foreign affairs, and other prominent officials advising them of the 
fact that Villavicentio’s preliminary negotiations with Rosales and Peralta 
had reached the point where these Central American revolutionists were will- 
ing to become the tools of Carranza. Through them Carranza’s plans to start 
hbis revolutionary movements in Central America, according to the understand- 
ing, could be carried out successfully. 

The admiral of the Mexican Navy, Hilario Rodriquez Malpica, who was 
to accompany Peralta on his mission to Mexico, however, changed his plans 
and left New Orleans for Mexico City several weeks before Peralta started 
thither. Admiral Malpica was likewise to assure Carranza and his officers 
that their efforts through Rosales and Peralta and their other associates could 
be carried out successfully, 

On May 17, 1916, Peralta in New Orleans, wrote Gen. Rosales in San Fran- 
cisco as follows: 

“ I am leaving on Saturday, the 19th, fur Yucatan and Mexico. I am taking 
along with me letters to Gen. Carranza, Gen. Candido Aguilar, the Mexican 
minister of foreign affairs: Lie. Louis Acuna, the Mexican Secretary of State; 
and for the Governor of Yucatan, Gen. Salvador Alvarado,” 

The letters Peralta tells Rosales he has, were from Villavicentio, the Mexican 
consul general at New Orleans, and from Carlos Felix Diaz, the Mexican con- 
sul general at Belize, British Honduras. It was also a known fact to the 
United States Government at this time that all plans involved herein, which 
had been secured by me, had been heartily concurred in by the Mexican am- 
bassador to the United States. The letter continued: 

“IT would have left with Gen. Melpica, tle admiral of the Mexican fleet. 
but he left by rail through the port that is infested with the adherents of 
Villa, and I was afraid to fall into their hands with the correspondence I 
carry. 

“Admiral Malpica arrived there all right and is waiting for me now. TI 
have great hopes to do something this month—be it with Carranza or any other 
devil. 

* Dr. Alberto Membreno (at that time Honduran minister to the United 
States) comes via Panama directly to New York, and a handbill sent by Mr. 
Wright (Samuel B. Wright. who, as will be shown by correspondence in this 
series, Was on apparently friendly terms with Peralta) to the Department of 
State (of the United States) which would show Membreno as a friend of 
Bryan's. ' 

“We must do something that is sure, if vou care to eat the fruit that is 
ripe now. I am going to try my luck now in Yucatan and in Mexico. Wait 
for my correspondence from Mexico.” 

Peralta. before leaving New Orleans, also procured letters from strong 
friends and supporters of President Carranza and his officials who were at 
that time in this country. Among them was Dr. Tos Garcia Lopez, a personal 
friend and supporter of Louis Cabera, Carranza’s right-hand bower. A trans- 
lation of this letter reads: 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.. May 16, 1916. 
Lic. Louris CABERA, 
Merico. 

My ESTEEMED AND FINE FRIEND: It gives me great satisfaction to have this 
opportunity of introducing to you by means of this letter, the bearer, Mr. 
Pedro Grave de Peralta, the representative in Washington of the Liberal and 
Constitutional Party of Honduras, who is going on an important mission to 
our first chief (Carranza) which is also of the most vital importance for the 
interests of our party. 

Your friends and partisans, who are residing at present in this great Re- 
public, respectfully ask in his behalf that you assist him on his mission, anda 
in all that he is going to tell you. 

Peralta, on May 19, 1916, slipped out of New Orleans for Havana. Cuba. 
Just before taking his departure, he told me that one of his relatives wus 
dangerously ill at New York City and that he was leaving for there, he being 
Unaware of the fact that I was thoroughly familiar with all of his plans in 
regard to his trip which was taking him to Mexico. 

He went from New Orleans to Havana and from there Peralta took a 
Steamer to Vera Cruz. Estrada Cabera, President of Guatemala, who is 
known as the “ political fox of Central America,” long before this time had 
become cognizant of Mexico's plans in connection with Rosales, Peralta, Gen. 
Jose Castillo, Dr. Toledo, Dr. Julian Irias, and others to enter into the Car- 
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ranza plot to effect the downfall of Cabera’s government and other adminis- 
trations of Central America through revolutionary moves. 

Cabera, having the most powerful and extensive spy and secret-service sys- 
tem in Central America, and which extends throughout the United States, 
was endeavoring to keep close scrutiny on the activities of these Central 
American revolutionists. The day after Peralta sailed for Havana, a cele- 
brated woman spy of Cabera’s force, left from New Orleans direct for Vera 
Cruz. This woman was known as Sonora Concho. Being familiar with her 
activities and being acquainted personally with her, I devised a scheme for 
“working in” a Central American, an assistant of mine and a source of 
valuable information, on this woman. 

She became infatuated with him, as I had hoped she would do, and while par- 
tially intoxicated she divulged to him the plan of her trip to Mexico. She said 
she hed been personally ordered by President Cabera te join Peralta and pro- 
cure all information possible from him for the benefit of Cabera. 

Senora Concho made her trip and managed in Vera Cruz to flirt with Peralta 
in a restaurant. She claimed that he became deeply attached to her, and by 
careful scheming she obtained from him many of his plans and the full story 
of his mission. When Peralta returned to Vera Cruz this woman spy procured 
complete details as to the success of his mission to Carranza and the latter’s 
ofticinls. 

The woman then returned to New Orleans, where my spy, professing renewed 
love for her and plying her with wine, gained the entire story from Senora 
Concho, In my work I always Kept four or five lines laid for information. In 
case one or two “ fell down ” I was able to turn to reserve sources to check and 
countercheck reports. 

Peralta, upon his arrival in Mexico City, established elaborate apartments 
at the Hotel Iturbide, suite 55. From this hostelry, on June 7, 1916, he wrote 
to Admiral Hilario Rodriguez Malpica. The English translation follows: 


My DEAR GENERAL: I suppose that by now you know what my mission is to 
the government of Gen. Carranza, when I am counting on your precious and 
important offer, which you made me in the United States. 

I do not doubt that it would help me materially in my work, since you are 
one of the most prominent members of the constitutionals. 

The impressions which I have received up to now are so highly satisfactory 
that I would like to tell you about them privately, so that you may give me 
your opinion about this matter. T would thank you, therefore, to let me know 
which time would suit vou best for me to see vou, since my stay in Mexico will 
only be a matter of days, as I have to return to the United States as soon as 
possible. 

I remain, your friend, 


In handling all affairs, even the most intimate and personal, the Latin 
Americans and Mexicans are extraordinarily formal and particular as to eti- 
quette, as is shown by letters which I have turned over to the New York 
Amerjean. 

The admiral answered Peralta’s letter as follows: 


{Secretary of War—Navy Department—Private correspondence.) 


Mexico, June 8, 1916. 
Dr. PEDRO GRAVE PERALTA, 
Hotel Iturbide, 55, City. 
DEAR Mr. PERALTA: I see by your nice letter of yesterday that you would like 
to come to see me and tell me about the good impression that you have gained. 
Kindly call to-morrow, the 8th instant, at this office of the department of 
navy, Where I shall be waiting for you at 6 p. m. 
Your friend, 
H. Ropricuez Y MALPICA. 


Peralta wrote from Mexico City on June 7, 1916, to Gen. Candido Aguilar, 
Mexican secretary of foreign relations, translated ns follows: 

“My DISTINGUISHED GENERAL: I have just arrived here from the United 
States on a mission of highest importance for the party of the constitution- 
alists, of which you are such a prominent member, as well as for the general 
interest of the party which I represent ‘n Mexico and in Washington, and I 
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beg of you very respectfully to grant me kindly an hour or so that I may hand 
you a letter that I bring with me and also to speak about its contents with you. 

“You will pardon me when I ask you to attend to this right away. since I 
am in a hurry to return to the United States, where our political affairs de- 
mand our presence in an urgent manner.” 

Peralta, on the same date, sent exactly the same letter as quoted above 
to Lic. Jesus Osuna, minister of governinent. 

From Mexico City, Peralta, in a letter dated June 7, sent a communication 
to Carranza, the translation of which follows: 


Mr. VENUSTIANO CARRANZA, 
First chief in charge of the crecutive power of the Nation, 
City, D. F. 

HIGHLY DISTINGUISHED Sir: A mission of vital Importance for the Constitu- 
tionalists, whose worthy chief you are, as well as for the political party to 
which I belong and which I represent in Mexico and in Washington, has 
brought me to this country to comply with the wishes of those whom I repre- 
sent. I have the honor of soliciting a private interview with you at the time 
you deem it convenient for your interests, and my return to the United States 
depends only on this audience with you and the members of the Constitu- 
tionalists. 

I beg to repeat to you my highest consideration, and I am, 


Very respectfully, 
PEDRO GRAVE DE PERALTA. 


The above letters, among other things, illustrate the typical Latin-American 
and Mexican manner of “ camouflage.” All these elaborate announcements 
and prayers for audiences were made despite the fact that Peralta, all along, 
knew that Carranza's representatives in the United States had “ cooked every- 
thing” and had arranged long before for the interviews, 

From Mexico City, on June 8, 1916, Carranza wrote Peralta, in answer to 
his letter of June 7. The first chief's communication was made on official sta- 
tionery which bore the Mexican eagle of the Republic of Mexico. Under the 
eagle is the inscription “ First chief of the Constitutionalist Army.” The Eng- 
lish translation follows: 


Mr. PEDRO GRAVE DE PERALTA, 
Hotel Itrubide, Apartment 55, City. 


ESTEEMED SIR OF My CONSIDERATION: I have your attentive favor of yester- 
day, and in reply I beg to state that if you will call to-morrow afternoon at 
4.30 at the Palace, I shall give myself to the satisfaction of receiving you. 

I um, dear sir, respectfully, 
V. CARRANZA. 


The above letter was dictated to Carranza’s stenographer, “ M. C. R.” 

The English translation of Peralta’s letter, dated Mexico City, June 8, 1916, 
to Mr. Charles Hammocken, Oliver Building, same city, follows: 

My DISTINGUISHED FRIEND: I am very sorry that I could not have the pleas- 
ure of seeing you when you called on me, but, as you know, I had some very 
important interviews to attend to. It is very necessary that we should meet 
as soon as possible, and I shall phone you to find out the best time for us to 
have a quiet talk by ourselves. 

I remain your friend. 

On June 10, 1916, Peralta wrote the following letter from Mexico City to 
Gen. Alvaro Obregon, Mexican minister of war and marine: 

“My DISTINGUISHED GENERAL: I want to express to you my sincere thanks 
for the honorable distinction extended to me in preparing the important in- 
terview with our worthy Gen. Carranza. 

“I have come to the conclusion in consequence thereof that the most promi- 
nent members of the Constitutionalists, whose main representative you are, 
do no longer look with cold indifference at the fact that the Liberal Party 
of Central America is about to be enslaved, which party should form one 
great and solid body with the Mexican Constitutionalists. 

“Grave and important matters are calling for attention and they are shap- 
ing up in a good many ways. As a partisan of the great cause that you stand 
for, I feel that it is my duty to denounce this matter before you. 

“Mr. Ricardo Carrascosa has arrived recently from Chiapas (a Mexican 
State adjoining Guatemala, Central America) and he is the bringer of some. 
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very important news which should not escape your knowledge. This news 
is a great help to the plans which I have submitted to you and to Gen. 
Carranza, in case that they will be verified as well as those which I have 
brought from North America, and which have been supplied by our most 
prominent leaders. 

“It would be well for you to have this Carrascosa to come up to your 
office.” 

Carrascosa wes a leader of the Carranza party in Chiapas. He is now 
said to be one of Carranza’s military commanders in that State. The letter con- 
cludes: 

“I want to tell you, distinguished General, that you have made the deepest 
impression upon me, which I shall communicate among the 800.000 liberals 
of Central America, and I shall tell them that the bell which shall announce 
the freedom of the Central American isthmus shall be rung by the orders of 
generals such as Carranza and Obregon. I deem it the highest honor to be 
bearer of such good news, and I await impatiently the resolve which will 
give us either life or death.” 

Peralta’s reference to the “ 800,000 liberals” of Central America refers to 
those members of what is Known as the Liberal Political Party of the five 
Central American countries: Costa Rico, Nicaurngua, Honduras, Salvador, 
and Guatemala. Peralta admits in this letter that he, in connection with 
Gen. Rosales and their other revolutionary associates, is perfectly willing 
to carry through the plans of Carranza and the first chief officials to extend 
their dominating power through all of Central America. 

On June 13, 1916, Peralta received a letter from Gen. A. Obregon, translated 
as follows: 


{Private correspondence of the Secretary of War and Navy.] 


Mr. PEpro GRAVE DE PERALTA, 
Hotel Iturbide 55, City. 


My DEAR FRIEND AND Sir: In answering vonr attentive letter of the 10th 
instant, I am glad to express to you my appreciation of your sentiments, ex- 
pressed therein, and to tell you at the same time that it would be well for Mr. 
Carrascosa to come to this office in order to let me have the information of 
Which you speak, and which T shall be glad to hear, so that I may make use 
of it in the best manner possible. 

Thanking you again for your kind expressions, and always gladly at your 
orders, I am, 

Your servant, 
GEN. A. OBREGON. 

Through Carlos Felix Diaz, the Mexican consul at Belize, and through 
Gen. Carlos Vidal, the Mexican military commander at Payo Obisho, Peralta 
had arranged with Carrascosa to take active charge of an armed revolutionary 
expedition out of the Mexican State of Chiapas against Guatemala. This was 
to be launched at a time when other expeditions were to attack Guatemala at 
the Atlantic ports of Livingston and Puerto Barrios, 

On June 16, 1916, Peralta wrote at Mexico City to Carranza. The English 
translation follows: 


Gen. VENUSTIANO CARRANZA 
(Personal), 


Hicuiy Honorep SIR: Our distinguished friend, Gen. Gandido Aguilar. as 
well as the Hon. Mr. Ugarte, have communicated to me your precious and im- 
portant resolution in favor of the political interests which I have the honor to 
represent before your distinguished person, interests which I consider firmly 
identical with those of the constitutionalists of Mexico. 

I am bound, sir, to return to the United States in as short a time as possible, 
taking with me the valuable eontingent of our worthy chief, Gen. Carranza, 
who may count on the unconditional service of the entire army of the liberators 
of Honduras, so that your Government will grow stronger every day, in a way 
that will be most convenient and useful for our interests. 

Believe me, that it is really very important that I should return without 
delay, and I am anxious to comply with the orders of Gen. Rosales, who only 
waits for my arrival in order to start bis campaign. 

I therefore beg of you respectfully to get me ready by this week, since it is 
very difficult at the present time to get any steamers that are going north on 
account of the irregular itinerary. You may be sure that wherever you hear 
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the name of Gen. Maximo B. Rosales mentioned you will have a sincere and 
true representative of Gen. Venustiano Carranza, and I assure you that I, asa 
true admirer of your political creed, will be the same as he. 

Necessity forces me to ask you for my answer, so that I may be enabled to 
act immediately. 

Attention is called to the fact presented in the above letter that the Mexican 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Candido Aguilar, and Derzayn Ugarte, Carranza’s 
private secretary, had communicated te Peralta word that Carranza had as- 
sured them the first chief had decided in every way, through Peralta, Rosales, 
nnd other of their associates, to gain control of the several Central American 
countries. l 

I have found that the Mexican mind, as well as that of the Central American 
Official, thirsts for publicity. I often played on this psychological trend to 
advantage. Peralta had been led to believe, through me, that “we” eould 
control publicity in a large number of newspapers, and with this belief upper- 
most he boasted to Carranza of the “ great publicity power he wielded.” 

Carranza asked for a demonstration of Peralta’s power in the American press. 
I was not supposed to know where Peralta was, but to ceall Carrana’s turn he 
Was compelled to cable me. This resulted in the following correspondence 
between Peralta and Candido Aguilar, Mexican Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
the English translations of which are as follows: 


Mexico Ciry, June 19. 1916. 
Gen. CANDIDO AGUILAR 
(Confidential), 
My DISTINGUISHED SIR AND FRIEND: I beg of you very respectfully to tell me 
Whether you and the first chief will allow me to send the following cable 
message to Washington, which letter, translated, reads as follows: 


“CHARLES JONES, 
“Washington: 


“Call on Senators and press associations immediately in order to avoid inter 
national difficulties created by political speculators of both countries. The 
United States and Mexico should remain united in order to repel the European 
aggression. Public opinion is with Carranza. 

“PEDRO GRAVE DE PERALTA.” 


Our object is to place at the disposai of Gen. Carranza our lawyers in Wash- 
ington, since they ure persons of political influence in that country. I would 
appreciate your answer highly, since I am very anxious to send this cable 
to-day. 

I remain your friend. 
Aguilars answer to the ubove letter was as follows: 


Mexico City, June 19, 1916. 
Mr. PEDRO GAVE DE PERALTA, 
Hotel Iturbide, Room 55, City. 

My DISTINGUISHED SIR AND FRIEND: I take pleasure in replying to your kind 
letter of this date and beg to state to you that the message which you want to 
send to Washington is very appropriate. And I would that you let me have the 
exact translation (Spanish) of same. Of course I shall communicate to the 
First Chief (Carranza) these noble actions which you have taken for him and 
in his favor. 

Highly appreciating the interest which you are taking in the affairs of this 
country, I beg to remain as always, - 

Your servant and friend, 
' C. AGUILAR. 


Peralta them supplied to Gen. Carranza and Obregon at Mexico City the 
transcription of the message requested by Aguilar, which was as follows: 


Gens. CARRANZA Y OBREGON, 
Mexico City. 

Puedo disponer 200 periodicos aqui y todo el pais, puedo entablar campana 
favor Carranza y su partido soberbia. Contesteme immediatamente si trato 
asunto deseo serles util, Estoy Hotel, Harrington. 

PEDRO GRAVE DE PERALTA. 
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The translation of the ahove into English is: 

I can have 200 newspapers at my disposal here and in the whole country 
can start a cainpaion in favor of Carranza and his party that will be first class. 
Answer immediately whether I shall take advantage of the offer. 

The following letter from Peralta to Carranza, written on June 19. 1916, 
testifies to the bitter hatred of Peralta and his clique for America and bis 
eagerness to join Carranza and all their supperters in each of the Central 
American countries with their armies and revolutionary groups “at any time 
Carranza se ordered” to defy the United States. This is openly expressed, 
despite the fact that Peralta, Rosales, and other plotters had and were enjoving 
with their families safe refuge in America. The cominunieation reads, 
translated : 


HIGHLY ESTEEMED Me. CARRANZA: Well acquainted as I am with the 
Machiavellon polities of Estrada Cabrera in Central America, I deem it my duty 
to warn your distinguished Government against all fakes, traps, or political 
acts Which he employs to surprise the Mexican Government when he now 
Uses his power and makes the Government of Honduras protest against the 
Yankee intervention in Mexico., i 

President Cabrera is employing dangerous means in fooling vou, and he is 
hiding the fact that he has made an alliance seerethy with Honduras as well as 
With Salvador to the effeet that they must support him for the assistance he 
renders the two incumbents for their respective reelection. 

The Liberal Party, whem I have the honor to represent here and in the 
United States is ready unconditionally to place their army at the exclusive 
orders of Geu., Carranza to fight the American colossus or any other enemy 
af bis Government. and it all depends on you for us to prove what we savy, 
especially under the present circumstances. I, in person. as the special repre 
sentative of that great group, bring vou their last word in this matter. 

Estrada Cabrera bas fourd out that he can not fool this great Republic any 
longer, and now he is going to employ politics against you. 

Respectfully, 
PEDRO GRAVE DE PERALTA. 


Peralta at this time was engeged in creating a profound impression in the 
minds of Mexican otficials regarding his ability to spread propaganda throuch- 
out the United States favorable to Mexico. The fo'lowing letter illustrates this: 


Hoter. ITURBIDE. 55. 
i Merico City, June 20, 1918. 
SURSECRETARY OF FOREIGN RELATIONS. 
Palace of Communications, City. 


Drar Sir: You will pardon me for taking up your valuable time with the 
object in view to have vou ask our distinguished Gen. Aguilar whether T could 
send my cables to Washington free of charge in the respective departments, so 
that I can stir up the sympathies in favor of this great Republice (Mexico) 
which is unreservedly at our dispesition, 

I deem this of highest importanee for our patriotice labors, as it will serve at 
the same time the cause of Latin America, It is understood that I will only 
make use of this for any messages that concern our actual political moves, but 
that under no circumstances will I do so for my own personal affairs. 

Believe me. Mr. Secretary, a firm friend of your Government, and you may 
count unreservedly on my humble services whenever they may be of any use 
to vou. 

Respectfully, . 
PEDRO GRAVE DE PERATTA. 


The following letter, written by Peralta in Mexico City on Jnne 23. 1916, to 
Aguilar, secretary of foreign relations, and marked “ contidential,” further 
demonstrates the complete willingness on the part of Peralta, Rosales, and 
their associates in Central America to place their countries at the disposal of 
Carranza, provided they could overthrow the existing Central American Gov- 
erments by revolutions, as planned in the United States by Carranza’s repre 
sentatives: 


DISTINGUISHED AND HONORED SIR: Since I have not had the honor of hearing 
from you up to this present time in regard to my affairs. which brought me to 
Mexico, and since I have received superior orders to get rendy to leave in con- 
sequence of the pressure that is getting stronger every day among our parti- 
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sans and in our‘country, I beg of you most respectfully to give me an bcur, if 
possible, to-day, so that I can have my last meeting with vou and finish the 
mission for Gen. Carranza which brought me here. 

You will understand that my party wants to know whether or not I have 
heen successful in my mission to the fathers of the Mexican liberalism. ‘Lo 
Tose any further time without getting any practical results would prejudice my 
eause, precisely since the people of Honduras are anxious to see Maximo B. 
Rosales, the chief of the Liberal Party, return to his country. and who is wait- 
ing tor me before he starts on this campaign. 

UNDER SUCHI PRESSING CIRCUMSTANCES I SIMPLY WILL HAVE 
TO GIVE UP MY MISSION AND LEAVE RIGHT AWAY, TAKING ALONG 
WITH Mk THE LAST WORD, WHICH WILL DEFINE COMPLETELY IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA THE ATTITUDE AND OPINION OF GEN. CAR- 
RANZA TOWARD THE LIBERAL PARTY, WHICH NO DOUBT WILL 
AFFECT POLITICS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

IT IS USELESS THAT I SHOULD REPEAT ALL THAT I HAVE SAID; 
HOW GEN. CARRANZA, FOR POLITICAL AND STRATEGICAL REASONS, 
NEEDS A BASE IN CENTRAL AMERICA IN ORDER TO DISLODGE ANY 
GOVERNMENT WHO AFFORDS AND GRANTS AN ASYLUM TO HIS 
ENEMIES, WITO ARE MOVING RAPIDLY AND STRONGLY, AND WHO 
ARE CREATING THIS DIFFICULT SITUATION IN MENICO TO-DAY IN 
ORDER TO CHANGE THE ORDER OF THE ACTUAL STATE OF AFFAIRS. 

Neither do I have to repeat the solemn compromise of the Libera! Party in 
Honduras. whose chief Gen. Rosales is, to consolidate it with the government 
of Carranza through blood and fire, or ayway that it suits him, and I think that 
if Gen. Carranza looks upon all these grand prepositions and great opportuni- 
ties with cold indifference, then he should, later on, hold nobody to blame for 
this. 

We came here with an open heart and have offered ourselves unconditionally 
in order to give more life, stability, to your cause in those regions (Central 
America ). 

Furthermore, you must readily see that the political machiavellan monster 
(meaning Estrado Cabrera) is getting busy against the constitutionalists and 
is looking for connections with other nations to that effect, but Gen. Carranza 
is not doing anything at all to cut the sane from the bad. 

This is precisely the work that we want to take upon our shoulders, anil we 
Want to attack this matter as a deadly poison to the Liberal Party. 

Delay brings danger, and a step well taken in time is worth that come too 
late. Believe me, General, to be your sincere friend, who appreciates you. 

Peralta’s letter to Gen. Aguilar contains a note of anxiety. This is precisely 
what Carranza aimed at, the latter having coached his officials to “ drag 

Peralta along” and not seem overanxious. The purpose of this was to dis- 
suade Peralta from demanding more money than Carranza and his aides pro- 
posed to give him. His letter, however, on the afternoon of the same day 
brought results in so far as the matter of finances for a Central American 
movement was concerned, as shown by the following letter: 


(Secretary of Foreign Relations, Mexico. ] 


Mexico City, June 23, 1916. 
Mr. PEDRO GRAVE DE PERALTA, 


Hotel Iturbide, City. 


My Dear Sir: I beg to call your attention to the fact that Lic. Louis Cabrera 
already has instructions in regard to your affairs, and that you come up here 
to see him to-morrow at 12 o’clock. I am, sir, 

Your servant, 


JOSE PEREZ Y CARBONELL. 


The following letter from the private secretary to Peralta acknowledges 
receipt of Peralta’s several letters to Carranza, as quoted heretofore, and con- 
firms the fact that Carranza had given the necessary instructions to Louis 
Cabrera, Mexican minister of finance. and GEN, A. OBREGON, MEXICAN 
MINISTER OF WAR AND MARINE, REGARDING THE FINANCIAL AR- 
RANGEMENTS FOR PERALTA, AND ALSO THE ARMS AND AMMUNITION 
AND OTHER SINEWS OF WAR THAT THE CENTRAL AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTIONARY MOVEMENTS WERE TO RECEIVE FROM MEXICO. 
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The English translation of the letter, which was written: on Carranza’s 
official stationery, bearing the eagle of the Mexican Republic, and dated Mexico 
City, June 23 1916, follows: 


Mr. PEDRO GRAVE DE PERALTA. 


My ESTEEMED AND FINE FRIEND: This office has received the letters which 
you sent to the first chief of the Constitutionalist Army in charge of the execu- 
tive power of the nation, as well as those which you have written to me, and 
Mr. Carranza has read them carefully. 

You will understand that the delicacy of our present situation has loaded up 
with work all of our offices, and for that reason I have not been able to answer 
your letters, although I have continued to look after your matters, which, as 
you know, have my fullest support. 

THE FIRST CHIEF (CARRANZA) ALREADY HAS GIVEN OUT HIS 
WILLINGNESS IN THE MANNER IN WHICH YOU WILL HAVE TO BRE 
DISPATCHED. (THIS REFERS TO FINANCES, ARMS, AND AMMUNI- 
TION FOR THE CENTRAL AMERICAN MOVEMENTS.) AND IT WOULD 
BE VERY WELL FOR YOU TO COME UP HERE TO-DAY AT 6 O'CLOCK 
AND TO SEE LOUIS CABRERA, SECRETARY OF FINANCE, SO THAT 
HE MAY TELL YOU OF THE INSTRUCTIONS WHICH HE HAS AL- 
READY. 

If you would not mind coming up to my office to-morrow at 12 o'clock. I 
shall be glad to receive you, and we may bring matters to a satisfactory end 
then. T am, sir, with all consideration and esteem, 

Your sincere frieng,. 
GERZAYN UGARTE. 


The following letter shows that Gen. Alvaro Obregon, Mexican secretary of 
war and marine, as well as all other members of Carranza’s so-called cabinet 
at that time, were cooperating fully with the Central American revolutionary 
movements. These movements originated, as has been pointed out in corre- 
spondence, through Carranza’s general consuls at New Orleans and at Belize, 
British Honduras: 

e “Mexico City, June 27, 1916. 
“ Gen. ALVARO OBREGON, 
“ Scerctary of War and Navy, National Palace, City. 

“My DISTINGUISHED GENERAL: I am about to leave for the United States, 
from where I came, bidding farewell to this great and beautiful country 
(Mexico), where I have been treated so well and kind. 

“I have come a true friend of yours, and the impression which I take away 
with me of you is so great that the press of the country (the United States) 
Where I am going will Soon have something to say about you.” 

“In saying good-by to you, I again want to express to you that I have become 
a true and sincere friend of yours from sympathy and admiration, and wherever 
I MAY BE YOU CAN COMMAND ME AND MY SERVICES UNCONDI- 
TIONALLY. I ASKED DR. LOUIS FELIPE OBREGON YESTERDAY TO 
GO TO SEE YOU IN PERSON IN ORDER TO OBTAIN A LETTER OF 
SPECIAL RECOMMENDATION FOR ME WELL EXPLAINED [THIS LIT- 
ERAL TRANSLATION REFERS TO GEN. OBREGON GIVING THE NECES- 
SARY MILITARY ORDER TO THE MEXICAN COMMANDERS TO CO- 
OPERATE WITH THE CENTRAL AMERICAN REVOLUTIONARY MOVE- 
MENTS] FOR OUR PARTISAN. GEN, CARLOS VIDAL, MILITARY CHIEF 
OF PAYO OBISPO, IN THE TERRITORY OF QUINTANO ROO, WHERE 
THERE ARE A GOOD MANY OF OUR FRIENDS WHO ARE GOING TO 
TAKE ACTIVE PART IN THE DEVELOPMENTS WHICH ARE GOING 
TO TAKE PLACE SOON IN CENTRAL AMERICA UNDER THE LEADER- 
SHIP OF GEN. MANIMO B. ROSALES, CHIEF OF THE LIBERAL PARTY 
IN THAT SECTION OF TIIE CONTINENT. 

“If you will honor me with such a letter, I ask that you kindly send it to-day, 
to Hotel Iturbide. room 55. 

“ Respectfully, 
“ PEDRO GRAVE DE PERALTA.” 

One of Carranza’s widely known military leaders, Gen. C. Green, wrote to 
Antonio Hernandez Ferrer from Mexico City on June 27, 1916, to Havana. 
translated as follows: 

“I have the pleasure of introducing to you through this letter my good 
friend, Pedro Grave de Peralta, a distinguished partisan of ours. He has ar- 
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ranged in a satisfactory manner some highly important matters, which brought 
him here to our dear Mexico. He is returning home now in order to give an 
account of his mission, taking with him the highest opinion of all of us, the 
real revolutionaries. 

“T trust that you will treat him as he deserves by placing your unlimited cou- 
fidence in him. From the many talks that he and I have had about you, he 
knows you very well; and I hope that the same friendship that has united us 
Will exist between the both of you. 

“Without any further news for to-day, 

“I am your friend.” 

Peralta wrote Aguilar on June 27, 1916, a letter marked “ confidential” in 
Mexico City, to wit: 

“My DISTINGUISHED FRIEND: After having been dispatched in.such a highly 
satisfactory manner by the first chief, Mr. Venustiano Carranza, as well as by 
you, I want to express my sincere thanks to you; and [I feel certain that the 
Liberal Party of Honduras and Gen. Maximo B. Rosales will see in your dis- 
tinguished personality one of the strongest supporters of our cause. 

“I beg of you to express to Gen. Carranza our most sincere appreciation and 
impress upon his mind that our political group will only act on personal orders 
from him in the manner which I explained in my last letter. 

“I am leaving for the United States. where your Government will have in 
me a true partisan and defender of the cause, and I beg of you always to con- 
sider me a true friend of yours.” 

Peralta, on June 28 or 29, 1916, left Mexico City for Vera Cruz. On his arrival 
there, according to Sonora Concho on her return, to New Orleans, she having 
awaited Peralta in Vera Cruz as a spy for Cabrera, the latter, bubbling over 
with enthusiasm and champagne, poured into Sonora Concho’s eager ear the 
entire story of his negotiations with Carranza and other officials in Mexico City. 

Peralta told the woman spy that Curranza had placed at the disposal of Gen. 
Rosales and the Central American movement $50,000 in gold, likewise arms and 
ammunition, boats, and other supplies for the several expeditions that were to 
start out of Mexico territory. 

After “ pulping ” Peralta, Sonora Concho arrived in New Orleans a week in 
advance of Peralta and received attentions again from the Central American 
agent in my employ. She also “ bubbled over” with enthusiasm and wine and 
relayed Peralta’s story to our spy. 

Consequently the United States Government, as covered in my report on this 
episode. received confirniution of plans which I had submitted long before 
eoncerning the proposed Central American movements as plotted by Carranza’s 
own officials under his personal supervision. 

Senora Concho's story to our agent was repeated again under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. To be sure that our agent had obtained a correct nurration, we 
devised that he should pick a quarrel with the woman, leave her, and give way 
to another spy, this time a Villista revolutionist. Not only did he pay ardent 
attentions to her, but he went so far as to marry Señora Concho. He did this 
much to our surprise, as we knew he had one wife already in Mexico. 

Through this new husband of Señora Concho, who is now in Habana, we con- 
firmed the woman’s statements as told the Central American agent. I learned 
much other important news during the one week of their stormy honeymoon, and 
then the woman ran her husband out of the country. She then came to New 
York and met here a former husband from whom she was divoreed, and who, up 
to this time, had been an active friend and supporter of Gen. Rosales and 
Peralta. 

From her he learned of Peraita’s flirtation with his wife in Vera Cruz, and 
she repeated to him the entire story regarding the plans and combination pro- 
posed by Peralta, Rosales, and Carranza. From this man I procured further 
details confirming the entire affair. Due to his feeling against Peralta, I was 
also able to procure additional plans. 

After Peralta, arriving at Vera Cruz, Mexico, from the Hotel Diligencias 
Annex. on July 3, 1916, wrote the following letter to Gen. Venustiano Carranza, 
Mexico City: 

“My DISTINGUISHED GENERAL: I am now about to take a steamer for my point 
of destination, which you know is being done in order to smooth over the 
international political storm which has broken out between the United States 
and Mexico, and this will show you more than all my promises and all that I 
have told you before I left Mexico City. 
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“I feel proud that I have been able to foretell all these matters, and I ao 
not doubt that I shall be able tu gain your complete confidence in consequence 
thereof, which I want to do, as your sincere friend and ardent supporter. 

“ I feel certain that I shall be very useful to you in Washington us well as in 
New York, precisely at this time,-when all your true friends ought to stand by 
you. I shall keep you posted about everything that I am dong, so that you will 
be able to uppreciate fully our capabilities. 

“Our mutual friend, Dr. Guilermo Zalazar, is leaving for Mexico City from 
the seat of operations in Chiapas and Campeche with some very valuable infor- 
mation for you, which you no doubt will appreciate.” 

Peralta above refers to organization of revolutionary movements, armed, 
equipped, and financed by Carranza and Mexico against the Government ot 
Guatemala, in connection with the revolutionary leaders, Dr, Toledo, Gen. Jose 
Castillo, and other associates. Peralta’s letter concludes: 

“I also have looked into this information thoroughly, in order to denounce 
Estrada Cabrera (President of Guatemala), at the Department of State (United 
States), as a protector of hoodlums who try to alter the public order. I shall 
also denounce him as a fakir for having spread the news about that there exists 
a treaty offensive and defensive between him and the United States, which is 
absolutely false. 

“I shall be able to prove this assertion of mine absolutely by means of a 
certified statement, which I will send you from Washington, and which you 
may use wherever convenient for your political interests. 

“I have nothing further to say in addition to what I have told you already 
and what I have written to you, but I would feel honored by your further 
instructions and dispositions for the week that I shall remain here. 

“ Believe me to be, your most sincere friend.” 

Peralta, before leaving Mexico City, has made arrangements with various 
Mexican Government officials to have the arms and ammunition for the Central 
American revolutionary expeditions shipped from Vera Cruz, Mexico, into 
Yucatan, Quintana Roe and Campeche, also that a certain number of Mexican 
officers and soldiers were to be supplied by the Mexican Government to par 
ticipate in the various expeditions. 

The following letter shows that a party connected with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment was to inspect the arms and ammunition supplied by Mexico for 
Peralta. The English translation follows: 

HOTEL DILITENCIA ANNEX, 
VERA Cruz, MEXICO, July 5, 1916. 
Mr. ROBERTO DF LA Rosa, 
Mexico, D. F. 

My Dear FRIEND: Kindly do me the favor to go at receipt of this letter 
to all the persons that you have ready for the expeditions [referring to the 
revolutionary movements in Central America) which we have talked about 
and tell them to get ready without any further delay. 

I also ask you to inspect the rifles and ammunition carefully and in person 
so that no ulterior difficulties may arise later on. Please also attend to what 
I have to say ut the foot of this letter and let me know of everything that 
you have done so that I may take the matter up with our distinguished friend 
(Gen. Rosales) whom you know already, in conformity with what you think 
will be convenient. 

I shall remain here six days longer and trust that in the meanwhile I shall 
hear from you with favorable reply, as the time slips away and the matter is 
pressing. 

I am, your friend, 
PEDRO GRAVE DE PERALTA. 


Particular attention is called to the following letter, in which is is shown 
that Peralta’s visit to Mexico and his conferences with Carranza at the 
National Palace and with other of Carranza’s leading officials had been as 
successful as the Mexican generals at New Orleans and at Belize, British 
Honduras, had assured Peralta they would be. The English translation of 


this missive is as follows: 
VERA Cruz, MEX., July 5, 1916. 
Sr. Gen. CARLos VIDAL. 
Quintana Roo, Contidential, 
My DISTINGUISHED SIR AND FRIEND: Aside from the valuable matters sub- 
mitted by you to Consul Carlos Felix Diaz, for the purpose which you under- 
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bring you a letter from the minister of war (Gen. A. Obregon). 

You must know that myself as Well as our distinguished chief, Gen. Maximo 
B. Rosules, the head of the Liberal Party of Honduras, wants to express to 
you our most sincere thanks for your important work in favor of our cause. 
I would appreciate it very much if you would wire our friend, Carlos Felix 
Diaz, in code, and let bim know of our political triumph in Mexico, so that he 
may, in an indirect manner, instill fresh hopes in the hearts of our friends 
who are now in the British Colony. 

Believe me to be your sincere friend, 


In Peralta’s Several conferences with Gen. A. Obregon, minister of war and 
marine, at Mexico City, according to Peralta’s claims later, Obregon suggested 
the advisability of including in the hospital corps of the several expeditions 


VERA Cruz, MEXxIco, July 5, 1916. 
Dr. MANUEL DE LA Rosa PUEBLA. 

My DISTINGUISHED FRIEND: We have been Waiting for you here for five 
days, and Seeing that you could not get here, even after we had wired you 
to that effect, I then decided to start the work together With our distinguished 
friend, Dr. Guzman, in order to take advantage of the little time that is left us, 

You know beforehand, as we have agreed, which position corresponds to you, 
and we don’t have to talk about this matter any further, I shall remain here 
Some six or eight days more, and by that time I suppose that you will be here 
with us. Please write to your brother Roberta and tell him to answer my 
letter as soon as Possible, since it is of the highest importance for our affairs, 
I am, your friend, 


PEDRO GRAVE DE PERALTA, 


Before the above letter reached Dr. Rosa he arrived in Vera Cruz. Peralta, 
on July 6, wrote him the following, written on stationery bearing “Private 
correspondence of the director of the military hospital, Vera Cruz: 

“My ESTEEMED AND DISTINGUISHED SIR: As the legal representative of Gen. 
Maximo B. Rosales, the chief of the Liberal Party in Honduras in this city, 
I fully authorize you to arrange for the establishment of the Red Cross service 
[referring to hospital arrangements for the military movements] in a thorough 
manner for the object Which is known to you, employing Only Mexican doctors 
under the terms of the inclosed sheet. 

“I beg to state to you beforehand that any arrangements Which you may 
make will the sanctioned by the Provisional governor of the Republic of Hon- 
duras, headed by Maximo B. Rosales, whose legal representative I am. As I 
have said before, it wil be hecessary that you shall take charge of the entire 
outfit in the manner in which we have agreed upon already.” 

The “ inelosed Sheet ” referred to, headed “ Terms,” is translated to read: 

“Chief of the hospital service: Colonel, cash per month, $200 silver of Hon- 
duras. 

“ Five doctors: Lieutenant Colonels, cash per month, $150 silver of Honduras, 
with guaranty of a raise. 

“Employment guaranteed for the provisional ang constitutional period. The 
interested parties should previously state who, in case of death, should receive 
one-half of their Salary during the aforesaid time. 

“ Obligations: To place themselves unconditionally at the Service and under 
the immediate orders of the chief of same, 

“If at any time before this revolution has been brought to an end these men 
should abandon their posts, then all obligations will cease and this contract 
becomes null and void. 


“ PEDRO GRAVE DE PERALTA.” 


The above-mentioned Mexican doctors were to he placed on leave of absence 
from the Mexican Army, but were to receive, nevertheless, their regular pay in 
that service from the Mexican minister of war and marine in addition to the 
contract terms quoted above, 
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From Vera Cruz, on July 6, 1916, on the private correspondence letterhead 
of the director of the military hospital, Peralta wrote Gen. Alvaro Obregon, 
National Palace, Mexico City: 


“MY DISTINGUISHED GENERAL: I SHALL NEVER GET THROUGH 
THANKING YOU FOR ALL THE KINDNESS WHICH YOU HAVE SHOWN 
Mic, AND I SHALL NEVER BE ABLE TO FORGET YOU. THE LIBERAL 
PARTY OF MY COUNTRY, AS WELL AS I, HAVE RECOGNIZED YoU 
THE GREAT MAN WHO HAS GIVEN HIS STRONGEST SUPPORT FOR 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THEE LIBERAL RULE IN CENTRAL AMER- 
IA, IN ACCORDANCE WITTE THE HIGH IDEALS OF THE CONSTITU- 
TIONALISTS, WHICH YOU SO SPLENDIDLY REPRESENTED IN YOUR 
PERSON AND THAT OF GEN, CARRANZA. 

“I AM NOW QUIETLY ARRANGING THE VARIOUS EXPEDITIONS IN 
THIS COUNTRY (MEXICO) WHICH WILL WORK IN CONNECTION WITH 
THOSE WHICH I SHALL TAKE OUT OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE BRITISH COLONY, BELIZE; AND I BADLY NEED. AS YOU 
POINTED OUT BEFORE TO ME, THE ORGANIZATION OF A RED CROSS 
STAFF WITH ALL MEXICAN DOCTORS. IN CONSEQUENCE I BEG OF 
YOU TO GRANT ME THE FAVOR OF RELEASING DR. MANUEL DE LA 
ROSA FROM THE PROGRESSO IN MY FAVOR. 

“DR. DE LA ROSA WILL HAND YOU THIS LETTER IN PERSON AND 
I pO NOT DOUBT YOUR GENEROSITY WILL NOT DEPRIVE MY MEN 
OF THE SERVICES OF THIS VALUABLE MAN. BELIEVE ME TO BE 
YOUR SINCERE FRIEND. 

“ PEDRO GRAVE DE PERALTA.” 


The following correspondence from Peralta shows that he had also been 
appointed by Carranza as the latter’s legal and confidential spy in the United 
States. In addition to Peralta’s continued violations of the Federal neutrality 
laws of the United States he now, by becoming spy of Carranza, likewise vio- 
lated another Federal law, which Barnes's Federal Code. 1919-20 tp. 1667, 
No. 7059). defines as follows: 

“Whoever, other than a diplomatic or consular officer or attaché, shall act 
in the United States as an agent of a foreign government without prior noti- 
fication to the Secretary of State shall be fined not more than $5,000, or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. The words ‘ foreign government’ 
as used in this act and in sections 156, 157, 161, 170, 171, 172, 173. and 220 
of the act of March 4, 1909, entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and amend the 
penal laws of the United States,’ shall be deemed to include any government 
faction or body of insurgents within a country with which the United States 
is at peace, which government faction or body of insurgents may or may not 
have been recognized by the United States us a government.” 

The English translation of the letter follows: . 

VERA Cruz, Mexico, July 11, 1916. 
Dr. JorceE A. GUZMAN, City. 

My Distincursiep FRIEND: I have the honor of communicating to you for 
vour guidance that you have been appointed my private secretary to accompany 
me on all my political missions on behalf of the government of Gen. Maximo 
B. Rosales as a revolutionary, provisional, and constitutional government, and 
also on diplomatie and other missions which the first chief (Carranza) will 
designate for me, whose legal representative I am at the present time in the 
United States and in Washington. 

I shall not fail to mention that as a reward for your good services you shall 
be awarded whatever I think advisable, with an elevated position that is 
corresponding to your capabilities, for his Government in the Republic of 
Honduras. 


I am, your sincere friend, 
PEDRO GRAVE DE PERALTA. 


Peralta also, on June 13, 1916, sent a letter to Gen. Alvaro Obregon, National 
Palace, Mexico City, and labeled it “ contidential ” : 


“MY DEAR GENERAL: I HAVE SENF YOU A LETTER WITH DR. 
MANUEL DE LA ROSA, BUT I DO NOT KNOW WHETHER YOU HAVE 
RECEIVED SAME, BUT EAM VERY ANXIOUS THAT YOU SHOULD 
READ TR IN CONSEQUENCE OF FHE INTERNATIONAL DIFFICUL- 
TIRES E FIND TP HARD TO GET A STEAMER TO RETURN TO THE 
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PLACE FROM WHERE I CAME, BUT I CAN NOW TAKE A STEAMER ON 
THE 16TH OR 17TH INSTANT, 

“I SUPPOSE YOU ARE WELL POSTED ABOUT MY MOVEMENTS HERE, 
WHICH ARE PROGRESSING NICELY AT PRESENT Fi MR THE BENEF] TY 
OF OUR COMMON POLITICAL INTERESTS. THE YOUNG BEARER OF 
THIS LETTER IS A PERSON OF MY UTMOST C INFIDENCE, HE WILL 
TELL YOU ALLE ABOUT OUR AFFAIRS AND I ASK YOU TO HONOR ME 
KINDLY WITH YOUR ATTENTION BY GRANTING ME THE WISHES 
WHICH HE WILL EXPRESS TO YOU, AS I AM SURE Ry SO DOING 
YOU WILL PROTECT THE INTERESTS OF OUR CAUSE, WHICH ARE 
ALSO THOSE OF YOUR OWN, 

Thanking yOu again for your favors extended me, I remain, 

“ Your Sincere friend, 
“PEDRO GRAVE DE PERALTA, 
“NO. 3426 Canal Street, New Orleans, La.” 


Peralta, When in Vera Cruz, Overlooked no Opportunities for deals that 
meant financial profit to himself or to Rosales. The following agreement 
indicates that Rosales and Peralta knew within 24 hours after the former became 
revolutionary President of Honduras that the looting of that country would 
begin. The agreement was by and between an American in Mexico, W. P, 
Gavin, Rosales, and Peralta, and is translated herewith: 


VERA Cruz, MFxico, July 15, 1916. 


undersigned, taking into consideration that the whole part will be divided 
in three Shares, of Which Mr. Gavin, Gen. Rosales, and Sr. Peralta will own 
a third each, but with the understanding also that Mr. W. P. Gavin Will be 
the head of the whole enterprise and Who will look after the financial affairs 
to proceed in this matter, being understood, therefore, and beforehand that 
Whatever Mr. W. P. Gavin does in our benefit will be entirely accepted by us. 
This contract should be in effect 24 hours immediately after Gen. Maximo 
B. Rosales has been in Þossession of the executive power in any condition of 
the Republic of Honduras. It is further understood that the said W., P, 


PEDRO GRAVE DĘ PERALTA, 
Representative of Gen. M. B. Rosales, 
W. B. GAVIN. 


Fully six months prior to the date of the agreement with Gavin, Peralta and 
Rosales, to keep me enthusiastic as to their eause, had promised to make me, 
Within “a year or two after Rosales became President of Honduras,” a multi- 
millionaire; likewise, that Peralta, Rosales, and myself Would control the 
entire business affairs, fovernmental and otherwise, of Honduras for our own 
mutual profit. i 

This includeq absolutely the same proposition entered into between Gavin 
and Peralta. After Rosales won out in Honduras he Was to issue $50,000,000 


a Selling commission, which was myself, and Which would receive as payment 
for selling the bonds $5,000,000 in gold. Of this commission Peralta and 


The balance of the money to be derived from bonds was to be spent by 
the Rosales Government in So-called) publie improvements in Honduras, such 
as railroads, highways, etc. The contracts for such work were to go ey- 
clusively to a concern to be Organized for that specifie purpose by myself: 
and Rosales and Peralta, irrespective of how excessive the bids for such work 
might have been, were to see that this Concern received the contracts, Further- 
nore, they were to be secret partners in the organization, Rosales, Peralta, 
and myself, in one way or another, so they estimated, would have procured a 
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very large part of the money derived from the sale of the bonds, and which 
Was to be split in equal parts among the three of us. 

Notwithstanding the glamor of so much “easy money ” coming my way, my 
reports to the Department of Justice Bureau of Investigation continued with 
regularity, and fully exposed from day to day the schemes of Rosales, Peralta, 
and their associates. In the end the United States was enabled to break up 
completely all plots in which these grafters were involved. 

Before Rosales, Peralta, et al. finally succumbed to their activities, they had 
entered into similar arrangements to loot Honduras with three other parties, 
using the same bait that they held forth for Gavin and myself. My knowledge 
of Mexicans and Central Americans before this had taught me that these 
“ monkey promises ” were worth naught, even had I entered into their schemes 
in fact and they had won out. 

The English translation of an original, signed document, formulated at Vera 
Cruz, on July 13, 1916, refers to arms, ammunition, and men from Mexico as 
part of one of the proposed armed expeditions against the Central American 
governments. It follows: 


RECEIPTS FOR $500. 


I have received from Mr. Pedro de Peralta. as the representative of Maximo 
Rosales, the sum of S500 (five hundred pesos) Mexican money, for my services 
and for the shippirg of arms from Mexico to Vera Cruz, as per contract signed 
under this date. 

R. pe TA Rosa. 

Vera CRUZ, July 13, 1916. 


The contract, translated, reads: 
CONTRACT. 


I do solemnly contract with Mr. Pedro Grave de Peralta as the legal rep 
resentative of Gen. Maximo B. Rosales, chief of the active Liberal Party of 
Honduras, to get up 100 men, more or Jess, and 4 officers, giving them only 
30 carbines, 30.30, with 100 cartridges each, and 20 Mausers with 100 cartridges 
each, for the expedition that is proposed to start for Honduras, of which I 
shall be the leader under orders from Gen. Rosales. In the meantime there 
shall be deposited for me $1,500 (1,500 pesos) silver before I leave. 

. R. pë LA Rosa. 

Witness: 

Tro. G. SEEFA, 
J. A. GUZMAN. 


Carranza, according to Peralta’s statements, in addition to the $50,000 cash 
which he received from the Mexican Government through the Banco National 
de Mexico, the Mexican Governinent arranged to send a fleet of five small boats 
to Quintana Roo to be used by the Central American revolutionists, 

At a later date there were shipped from Vera Cruz to Quintana Roo the 
arms, ammunition, and other war equipment which was to be supplied by 
the Mexican Government to Gen. Rosales and his revolutionary allies. This 
consisted of naval cannon, several pieces of field artillery, she'ls for same, and 
between 2.500 and 3,000 rifles. and a large supply of bombs. Likewise in excess 
of 1,000,000 cartridges for these rifles were included. All of these were sent 
to Col. Carlos Vidal, Mexican military commander in Quintana Roo. The war 
equipment consisted also of a wireless outfit and a large quantity of hospital 
supplies, clothing, shoes, ete. 

An opportunity was afforded me at a later date to verify positively the 
fact that Carranza had supplied arms and ammunition to the revolutionists 
of Central America. The later reports showed that the supplies were a hun- 
dred times over the amount that could have been used by Carranza’s military 
forces in the territory at Quintana Roo. 

During June. July, and August, 1917, the Fellxista Mexican revolutionary 
lenders, through one of their principal supporters, at that time in Guatemala, 
learned of this large consignment of war material in Quintana Roo and sub- 
mitted a plan to the Felixista headquarters junta at New York City for its 
approval, This scheme was for the Felixistas to outfit an expedition from 
Livingston, Guatemala, and via boat to attack and overpower the Carranza 
garrison in Quintana Roo and capture for their own movement this war outfit. 
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Before Peralta left Vera Cruz in 1916 he Sent the following cablegram to 
Gen. Maximo B. Rosales, at 116 South Hagan Avenue, New Orleans, La.: 


JULY 20, 1916. 
RAMON Lara (Gen. Rosales code name): 


Send me immediately Perez (code name for Ramon Diaz) with money for 
the Plantation, placing first money as formerly requested. 


Peralta, before leaving Vera Cruz, had sent Gen. Maximo B. Rosales qa 
written report and had instructed him to send Ramon Diaz and Ladislas 
Santos, both parties Hondurans, immediately to Vera Cruz to act there asg 
confidential agents of Rosales and Peralta. The following is part of the code 
devised by Peralta and Rosales for use of their Confidential agents in Vera 


Code word. Decode. 
Terminado______ We can not get a boat for the voyage. 
Alberque__.__ I am Sending you a boat for the voyage, 
Saludole____- The war equipment has left.. 

Recuerdos_____ Get your men ready, 

Recado____. I am setting my men ready. 

Mandene_____ I have my men ready. 

Felisidades___ | The north coast of Honduras is watched by American 
boats, be careful. 

Canado____- The Governor of Honduras has the ports prepared 

Tarde____ The commander of the port interposes difficulties. 

Dies- aaa I have 100 men ready, 

Viente__ 20 I have 200 men ready. 

Trienta.__._.___ I have 300 men ready. 

Bien- They are waiting for us on the coast of Honduras. 

Siento. I have baq news from the coas ; 

Dineero_____ I am leaving with the expedition 

Metioro_____ I am leaving for the execution of the arranged plans. 

Aceptado___.- I am ready and only Waiting for the war equipment. 

Mezolado______ ‘here do you want to land? 

Novadade____. We are ready and shall leave soon. 

Mision... Invasion prepared. 

Cumplida--_ We have 800d leaders and good men. 

Titulos___o We are organized at Payo Obispo. 

Wesculiana We lose out. : 

Cartas. We have Omoa (a town in Honduras). 

Mercaderlas_.. We are marching on San Pedro. 

Salimostien__ We received money trom the boss, 

Malas Finacas______ We have a &reat deal of difficulty, 

Chivastoco___.._ We left for the attack, 

Cudiado___- All hands are ready. 

Saleo___._ Rise over there and attack Tela. 


In the following code table, the figures behind initials indicate the date of 
an invasion, the month to he prearranged: ; 

“A, 7; B, 8; C, 9; D, 10; E, 11; F, 12; G, 13; H, 14; I, 15; J, 16; K, 17; L, 18; 
LL, 19; M, 20; N, 21; N, 22; O, 23; P, 24; Q, 25; R, 26; S, 27; T, 28; U, 29; 
V, 30; W, 31; X, 1; Y, 2, and Z, 3.” 

Another one of Gen. Rosales’s code names wag “ Mike Smith.” One of Peralta’g 
code names was “s Otto Hawkins,” and my name in their code was “Andrew,” 

The following is a translated copy of cablegram sent by Peralta to his wife 
from Vera Cruz, Mexico, J uly 6, 1916: 


ADELA À. DE PERALTA, 
No. 3426 Canal Street. 
You are doing right. Punish me with your silence in exchange for my orgies. 
Without Steamer, without anything, I shall leave airplanes. 
PEDRO. 
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Peralta sailed from Vern Cruz on July 16, 1916, by steamer Dade. He 
arrived in Galveston, Tex., on July 20. He then received the following Western 
Union telegram froin his wife: 

NEw ORLEANS, July 19, 1916. 
PEDRO GRAVE DE PERALTA, 
Steamship Dade, Quarantine, Galveston. 

I am sick. When will you arrive there? General asks me urgently for credit. 
We salute you. 

ADELA. 


The reference to the general means Rosales, who was asking Mrs. Peralta for 
information concerning funds received by Peralta from Mexican Government 
officials, 

Peralta sent the following message in reply: 

l STEAMSHIP “ DADE,” 
Via Galveston, Tez., July 20, 1916. 
ADELA PERALTA, 
No. 3426, New Orleans. 

Why are you sick, little one? Will be home Monday. Tell Rosales. 

PEDRO. 


On his way to New Orleans from Galveston, Peralta sent his wife this tele- 
gram: 
Houston, TEX., July 22. 
ADELA GRAVE DE PERALTA, 
No. 3426 Canal Street, New Orleans. 


I shall take coffee with you to-morrow. I embrace all of you, and kiss for 
me my little ones. 
PEDRO. 


Peralta arrived in New Orleans over the Southern Pacific Railroad from 
Houston on the morning of July 23. Before leaving Vera Cruz he had sent me 
word that he was returning to the United States via Habana and New York 
City, and that he would not be back in New Orleans until after September 1. 
Various telegrams passing between his wife and himself as mentioned herein- 
before and which reached me from a spy I had planted near Mrs. Peralta and 
who had the confidence of Mrs. Peralta, however, posted us thoroughly as to 
Peralta’s exact movements and he was very much astonished to see me when I 
called at his home on the afternoon of July 23. 

At this time Rosales and Peralta, as shown hereinbefore, considered it ad- 
visable to keep entirely confidential their plans and negotiations with the 
Mexican Government. Peralta’s explanation to me on the afternoon of my call, 
regarding his Mexican visit, and with his usual veracity, was: 

“After I left New Orleans I went to New York. A day or two after I arrived 
there I received a enable that my brother in Habana was dangerously ill. I 
went there immedintely. After I had been there a week I learned of an ex- 
cellent business opportunity in Mexico. So T went there.” 

Peralta at that moment had no idea that I was thoroughly familiar with all 
details regarding the real purpose of his visit to Mexico and of his compromises 
with the Mexican Government. Nor did he understand until several weeks 
later that I had verified all this through the Guatemalan spy, Mrs. Concho, 
who Estrada Cabrera had foisted on him in Vera Cruz. 

Giving Peralta enough rope to entangle himself, T, at this time and for 
several weeks thereafter, “ played ™” with him while he remained in ignorance 
of my information concerning him and his secret deals with Mexico. 

On July 23. 1916. from New Orleans, Peralta telegraphed Gen. Rosales at 
San Francisco, translated as follows: 


MaxtMo B. ROSALES, 
No. 1528 Nutter Street, San Francisco: 
I just arrived and bring letters. I bring something very important. We 
salute you sincerely. 
PEDRO. 


The “letters” referred to above were missives from President Carranza. 
qen. A. Obregon, Candido Augilar, and other Mexican officials assuring Rosales 
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of their complete belief in his ability to launch and carry out Carranza’s plans 
for the overthrow of various Centra] American Governments. 

The “ something” referred to by Peralta as “ very important” was the 
money which he had received from the Mexican Government for the Rosales 
movement, Peralta, as we learned later, also on July 23. 1916, wrote Rosales 
a full report of his negotiations with the Mexican Government, He also told 
Rosales it Was most important that he come to New Orleans immediately, 

On July 24, 1916, Peralta telegraphed as follows: 


1528 Sutter Street, San Francisco: 
I send you certificate, Government credit, with documents that you asked 
Adela for. I Shall write you. 
PEDRO. 


On July 28, 1916, No. 1830, Western Union, Rosales sent following wire to 
Peralta at New Orleans: 


It will be difficult for me to leave with family two weeks earlier. I am 
waiting for the referred documents, i 
M. B. ROSALES. 


Gen. Rosales left San Francisco with his wife and two children on August 
14. 1916, arriving in New Orleans over the Southern Pacitic Railroad at 6.55 


Rosales, upon his arrival in New Orleans, showed Peralta correspondence he 
had had with other parties concerning their proposed revolutionary movements 
as exchanged with his Supporters while Peralta was in Mexico. These letters 
inciuded the following from Ramon Cardon, one of Rosales’s principal and con- 
fidential lieutenants in Honduras, and dated May 14, 1916, from La Ceiba : 


ESTEEMED GENERAL: The trip of my friend, M. Mejia. of this city, affords me 
the great opportunity to write you. It is perhaps a matter of importance, but 
above all, I am sincere. 

After vour personal well-being, which I fervently desire, my General, I come 
as a loyal friend of yours to lay the following before vou: 

Since your absence from the country, your true friends and the writer, who 
have knowledge of the grent Saviour project. which would be initiated under 
your command, our attitude from that time was desperate and active, to the 
point that it beca me general and overflowed with SyYmpathies, not on the part 
‘of the people only, but also by men of real importance all over this zone, 


ficed—might be redeemed and vindicated. Unfortunately, SO passed the time, 
and that Spontaneous and ardent will of the Honduran people has not yet be- 
come realized. but. nevertheless, it is not exhausted: our active energies are 
with you Without vaci lation, Without lies, and Without egotism, 

General, despite the Scant reserve on the part of some of your agents in such 
a very delicate matter as the one in question, despite some misfortunes, your 
mere presence in Whatsoever place on this Coast might have been and would 
be at the Same time, cause for great rejoicing among vour friends, and even 
the masses, without organization, would cooperate in the assured triumph of 
our cause. i 

The Honduran People acclaim vou. The people want men of integrity like 
you. They discard at each step this unworthy pack of clowns and usurers of 
the State. - 


Meritorious men like you and those of great antecedents Sacrifice everything 
for the country and for the race. It is sufficient to remember, General, that 
dissatisfaction has become general in the country, to the extent that the same 
chiefs who yesterday worked with the present Government are to-day its worst 


General. in order to carry out our serious mission, we need men of responsi- 
bility and influence, and you should remember among your deveted and active 
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partisans Gen. Teofilo Rosales, Col. Roman Dinz, Col. Lucas Acosta, Branlio 
Valladeres, Frederico Becerra, and other in this city. 

Gen, Luis Isanla de Trujillo. who a short time ago disappeared and is 
believed to be in Guatemala or Belize, Col. Manuel Matute and his brothers, 
who used to reside in Colorado, to-day they are in St. Pedro Lula, and Tela T. 
Rosales is his devoted partisan—of that we have proofs. If before this he was 
with Chico Mejra or with Bertrand, since last year, they have had a complete 
falling out. 

Instead of being favored he has been annoyed to the point that in September 
last they wanted to restriet him to Tegueigalpa. With him it is possible to 
have a direct understanding. because he is a man of prestige. Depinto, in the 
islands of Bahia, Frujillo, and Toro and his alliance with us will be of the 
greatest importance. He remains ready and awaits your orders. 

With the good communication which you could establish on this road, every- 
thing would be arranged with full surety of success.. You must know also and 
believe that the country in general is going into bankruptcy, in matter of 
finance as well as in everything else; that the chiefs of the governmental de- 
partments, as well as of the Government itself, are the true exploiters and 
nothing remains for the people; not even the right to the fight for life, since 
all the business is monopolized by them. 

At present there is nothing new in La Ceiba; the brothers of the President, 
with his assistance, sprung something that is very rare among us, demanding of 
the city 20 blocks, bought by private individuals from their (brothers’) 
families, on the ground of defective titles. Houses have been built on these 
lots and they are a part of the city. 

Why do they thus injure the public, and why should they lose their land 
and their improvements? Al this and other things cause great dissatisfaction 
to reign. 

General, you must remember that on account of the happenings during the 
last elections, the outrages to certain persons and to the people in that they 
were treated as prisoners, and even now at this time I have two friends in 
trouble, who suffer confinement with all its filthiness. It would be a long task 
to tell you to-day the series of happenings which pass, but there will come a 
time to do it. 

Permit me to tell you that a great many of your friends have disappeared 
from the country. No news from Tela—many went away. Lately the inteli- 
gence of the death of the brave Col. Soriano in Belize has been received with 
great sorrow—a person with a great future. 

For this reason those who accompanied you lie still in Belize, distracted and 
in great difficulties. They went to Gen. F. Rosales, asking him if he was ready 
to cooperate in this matter. While, without notice, he remained firm and serene 
when the time came, having respect for his oath. 

My General, in one word, I. as an unconditional partisan, assure you that 
everything here is ready; more men than necessary, all in excellent spirit, 
which is indispensable. It is no more the money, but the materials of operation 
and your orders combined. 

The Government officers assure that a strict vigilance is kept for you and 
your agents, and that to-day orders for your arrest, upon stepping ashore in 
Honduras, have been issued. A short time ago Janire R. Farcios de Fega 
visited us and returned there on Wednesday of last week, and he told us that 
he was expecting that soon something would materialize, and that you would 
come, and that he. together with the rest of friends, would remain ready. 

My General, with these lines I conclude my letter, and, if it is convenient to 
you, answer, or if you wish to communicate with Diaz and Rosales, send the 
letters with bearer, with direction to Ramon Cardon, Rec. a Dona Aua de Mejia. 
By this means there is full security and confidence. 

With kindest regards, I am, your friend, 


Rosales also showed Peralta 2 copy of a letter written by him on May 15, 
1916, from San Francisco to Manuel Lobo, at that time one of his partisans fo 
New York City, the translation of which follows: 


My Dear Frienp: I have just received your highly esteemed letter of the 
10th instant, your silence having worried me for more than two weeks. I have 
been receiving correspondence from the friends of Honduras. who are in despair 
about the situntion of the country, for there is an alarming division among the 
Yovernment officers themselves, there being no confidence in anything. 
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There are difficulties which Bertrand has on every hand, the very bad 
economic situation, and no one wishes to give him a cent, the banks which 
let him have money and the Rossner firm having closed their accounts, and 
they have no money to pay the employees. 

They even have sold the steamer Barahona at New Orleans for $7,000, and of 
this they paid $4,000, which they owed for repairs, und it was under seizure 
because they had nothing to pay with. The boundary commission with Guate- 
mala escaped (barely missed firing shots at each other) and suspended their 
relations. 

Relations are strained with the Guatemalan Government. With Salvador 
they are bad also, owing to boundary affairs, a question having been raised 
recently. 

Mariano Vasquez, with the representative of this Government at a banquet at 
Tegucigalpa, received a terrible insult, and for this renson the representative 
returned to Salvador and the relations are strained. With Nacaragua also they 
have solved the boundary question, and the matter has reached such a stage 
that an escort, commanded by Bertrand, with a commander appointed for La 
Mesquitia, was shot at by the Nicaraguans, and thus the matter remained. 

It would take too long to enumerate to you the events; the coast is in a 
lamentable state; there is no sale for fruits; the railroad of the Government 
is almost suspended and has no work; only twice a week does a tri in run. The 
superintendent resigned twice, and they did not wish to accept the resignation. 
Luis Bergman (and) the greater part of the employees are discharged. 

Everybody is crying war, and the change of the Government, and they think 
of this only. Many people are leaving. At Belize there is already a lurge colony 
awaiting the moment, and for this and for other reasons it is of exceeding 
(importance) to lay the buses. 

The clipping you sent me about the affairs at Guatemala; the press of this 
place also has published something about the matter; I think there is some- 
thing; but all these complications do not tend to favor our work, for which 
reason we must not lose time. 

Inminediately after Rosales arrived in New Orleans, the Rosales funta in that 
city became one of the most active revolutionary headquarters that ever has 
operated in the United States. The homes of Rosales and Peralta, only a block 
separating them. were filled constantly with revolutionary lenders and sym- 
pathizers with their proposed movements in Nicaragua, Guatemala, and 
Honduras. 

Enjoying their confidence in every detail. I was in nightly conference, from 
early evening until morning hours, with the ringleaders of the plot and all 
their aids. In this manner the United States was enabled through me to keep 
thoroughly posted as to all their plans. 

They at this time perfected their SPY and courier system by which they sent 
and received through their *“ grapevine” messengers complete information from 
their allies in Central America, Mexico, and British Honduras who were to 
cooperate in these movements. 

Rosales and Peralta then adopted a time-honored plan among revolutionists 
whereby they endeavored to seduce officers of Central American Governments. 
These officers, dazzled by promises of enormous loot, were to desert their Gov- 
ernments at a given time and join the ranks of Rosales and Peralta. 

Rosales and Peralta, personally and through their friends and supporters in 
Honduras, made many such propositions to army officers In Honduras and 
Guatemala. One of the leading Honduran Army commanders was Gen. An- 
tonio Mendes Monteroso, at that time military governor and commander at La 
Ceiba. 

This general was one of the most celebrated military leaders and revolutionists 
in Central America. He was not, however, at this moment particularly enthusi- 
astic regarding Rosales. The latter, therefore, decided to prevail on him through 
the Government of Mexico to participate in the Central American plans. 

Monteroso was born on September 2, 1869, at Guatemala City. When 16 he 
received a commission an an officer in the Guatemalan Army. Due to his 
political aspirations some 17 years ago he affiliated himself with the Guatemala 
Revolutionary Party and was one of the leaders of a revolutionary movement 
out of Nicaragua and Honduras against Estrada Cabrera, President of Guate- 
mala. 

A few yenrs later Monteroso was said to have been a participant in another 
revolutionary movement against Guatemala. Both movements were defeated, 
and Monteroso changed his base of operations to Nicaragua and rose to the 
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rank of general in the army of that country. His principal military work in 
Nicaragua Was as general and second in command of troops under Gen. Emili- 
uno Chamoro, who in 1910 succeeded in forcing Zalya, the military dictator, out 
of Nicaragua, and who as a political exile died recently in New York City. 

Monteroso then organized and led the troops which in 1911 started a revolu- 
tion from the Nicaraguan border against President Davilla of Honduras. This 
resulted in placing in power as President of Honduras Manuel Bonilla. From 
then on Gen. Monteroso was extremely active in Honduran military and po- 
litical affairs. He served as military governor and commander at Tegucigalpa, 
the capital of Honduras, and also as governor and military commander at various 
prominent garrisons in Honduras, such as La Ceiba und Puerto Cortez. 

The Mexican Government, Peralta and Rosales, in combination with varivus 
Guatemalan and Nicaraguan revolutionary leaders, decided that in so much 
as Monteroso had participated in movements against Guatemala and in other 
Central American countries, he therefore would add a great deal of strength 
to Carranza’s plans to procure control of Central America. Gen. Monterosso was 
approached openly with a proposition to participate in Carranza’s plans, being 
sounded out by one of Carranza’s personal representatives. The following 
signed statement by Gen. Monteroso confirms this claim: 

“ During the year 1916, President V. Carranza of Mexico, through a confiden- 
tial representative, made me the proposition mentioned hereinafter. At that 
time I was military governor and commandant for the Government of Hon- 
duras at La Ceiba. 

“The confidential agent of President V. Carranza of Mexico was Senor Gus- 
tave Solano, who at the time this proposition was made to me was at New 
Orleans, La. Knowing that I was acquainted with Alfredo Quinones, a na- 
tive of Salvador, Gustave Solano, who is now private secretary of Espinosa 
Mirelles, the governor of the Mexican State of Coahuila, therefore authorized 
Alfred Quinones to propose to me in writing, which he did, that I would receive 
a special commission from President Carranza as the official, directing head of 
a revolutionary movement which President Carranza wanted me to start in 
Honduras and operate out of that country against the Government of Guate 
mala. 

“Gustave Solano, by his credentials and otherwise, fully proved to Alfredo 
Quinones his complete authority to act for President Carranza in this matter. 
and Alfredo Quinones in turn proved to my entire satisfaction regarding the 
complete authority of Gustave Solano and himself to act in this matter. 

“I was assured by these representatives of President Carranza that the 
Government of Mexico would finance this revolutionary movement to any 
extent. no matter how high the expenses might run, and that the entire revo- 
lutionary movement would be completely outtitted with all necessary arms, am- 
munition, artillery, machine guns, machetes, and all other war supplies, equip- 
ment, and any financial payment for my services I might designate. 

“Furthermore that President Carranza would supply me with two or more 
steamships which would be used in the revolutionary movement against the 
Guatemala coast, was agreed. This proposed revolutionary movement, so I 
was informed by Gustave Solano, through Alfredo Quinones, would include a 
large number of Mexican Army officers and soldiers. 

“I owas also informed at that time by these representatives of President 
Carranza that this revolutionary movement was part of the complete plans of 
President V. Carranza, of Mexico, to overthrow, by a revolutionary movement 
on the part of Mexico, Estrada Cabrera. President of Guatemala, and was to 
be the opening movement on the part of Mexico to become the domineering 
power in all of the Central American countries. 

“I also at that time understood from these parties that the financial backing 
and total expenses of this proposed revolutionary movement against Guatemala, 
as offered to ine through these parties, who were the confidential agents of 
President Carranza, was to be paid with money furnished for this purpose to 
President V. Carranza of Mexico by H. Von Eckhardt, the German Ambassador 
to Mexico City. 

“So that I would be able to secure the full plans of Mexico regarding this 
proposition, therefore, for a considerable time, I conducted negotiations regard- 
ing these matters with Gustave Solano through Alfredo Quinones, and after I 
had secured complete information regarding same, I then emphatically told 
these parties to inform President Carranza and everybody else implicated in 
this proposition that under no ecircumstances would I be a party to any such 
proposition, first on account of the fact that I was a native of Guatemala, and 
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always haq been and Would be the loyal Supporter of my native country, and 
never, under any circumstances Would I cooperate With Mexican forces against 
Guatemala, and in the Second place, insomuch as I was a Strong admirer and 
personal friend of President Cabrera of Guatemala, that for no amount of 
money or promise of future political reward or power, such as Was promised 
me to handle this revolutionary matter, would I ever be connected With any 


“On account of the rumors Which seem to be well established regarding the 
fact that the Government of Mexico js now said to be financing and Cooperating 
With a revolutionary movement against the Government of Guatemala, which 
is to be started in the near future out of the Mexican States of Chiapas and 


garding these matters, therefore I have made this Written Statement as to the 
facts mentioned herein and same has been signed by me at New Orleans, La., 
on this 8th day of September, 1919. 


Carranza, Rosales, and Peralta, in making the above-mentioned proposition 
through Carranza’s personal] representative to Monteroso, made one of the most 
Serious mistakes regarding their Central American plans. For. unknown to 
them, Monteroso had made his peace with Estrada Cabrera, of Guatemala, and 
at that moment Was a strong ally of the latter, 

Through Monteroso the Governments of Honduras and Guatemala, in addi- 
tion to information they had already regarding Mexico's intrigues and that of 
Peralta and Rosales, procured many additional facts bearing on these schemes. 

The United States Government at this time was informed in my reports re- 
garding the presence of Gustave Solano in New Orleans and his activities in 
connection with the Rosales junta. I also knew of Carranza’s plans to seduce 
away from their Governments the Principal Officers in the Honduran and 
Guatemalan Armies. But at that time it was deemed inadvisable to flush the 
game and secure possession of documentary evidence involving these parties. 

On or about August 16, 191 » Via Vaccaro Bros. steamship Cciba, Gen. Monte- 
roso arrived in New Orleans to engage medical attention for old wounds, re- 
ceived by him in 20 years of revolutionary action. While there he resided at 
the residence of Miss Clotilde Martinez, No, 1230 Joseph Street. 

Through mutual friends I met Gen. Monterosa. and after becoming friendly 
with him brought up the subject of Carranza’s plans during 1916 and 1917 to 
overthrow Central American Governments, I told him that I was thoroughly 
familiar with Carranza’s offers to him to Participate in this plot. 

Gen. Monteroso very frankly admitted the entire matter and related to me 
the facts mentioned in his statement. I then told him I Wanted to bring this 
matter to the attention of a Strong friend connected with the United States 
(rovernment, and asked him if he would reduce his verbal] Statement to Writing 
and sign same. He agreed to do this. 

So here could be no douht regarding Gen, Monteroso’s Statement, I had one 
Of his closest personal and politica] Supporters in New Orleans, Rafael H. Valle, 
certify to the Statement, and Valle also signed same, as the reproduced copy 
shows, Valle fs now Secretary at Washington of What is known as the Border 
Dispute Commission of Honduras. 

Peralta and Rosales, in connection with their junta work at New Orleans, 
hegan to arrange speedily the various armed expeditions, one of Which was to 
leave New Orleans, another from near Belize, British Honduras, and a third 
from Pavo Obispo, in the Mexican Territory of Quintana Roo. At this time 
their plans were switched, Whereby, with arms, ammunition, boats, and other 
supplies of war, purchased in the United States with Mexican and German 
money, they would attack the Honduran Ports of Puerto Cortez, Puerto Barrios, 
and La Ceiba. And while they were carrying on operations and bombarding 
from water, their friends in the various towns and circumjacent to them were 
to uprise and attack by land. 

After these three ports were in Possession of the Rosales revolutionists their 
friends and Supporters in many other towns throughout the entire country were 
to rise against the Government. They stated that it would then be a question 
of only three or four weeks before the eapital would be in their possession and 
that Rosales would then be revolutionary acting president of Honduras, 
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The Honduran Congress would be immediately convened, and Rosales, backed 
by his revolutionary army, would be in a position to domineer the actions of the 
legislative body and Congress would immediately proclaim Rosales the legal 
active president pending an election. The election, due to Rosales’s military 
power, would, of course, as they said, automatically place him to succeed him- 
self. Their plans, as seon as Rosales became reyolutionary president, contem- 
plated additional arms, ammunition, supplies, and other sinews purchased in 
the United States with Mexican and German money supplied Rosales, and which 
he could have had shipped from the United States if he had been in charge of 
Honduras. 

Additional quantities of arms, ammunition, and boats, the latter fitted out 
with rapid-fire guns, were to be supplied in large consignments from Mexico. 
They were to be concentrated in the Honduran ports on the Atlantic Ocean and 
at Amapala on the Pacific. Rosales, then in Honduras, proposed to raise, arm, 
and equip an army of 25,000 men and, at a given time, this army from Hon- 
duras was to invade, from Honduras, Guatemala and Nicaragua. 

The boats supplied by Mexico were then to attack the Guatemalan ports of 
Puerto Barrios and Livingston on the Atlantic, and San Jose on the Pacific; 
likewise the Nicaraguan ports of Bluefields on the Atlantic, and Leon and 
Managua on the Pacific. 

While Guatemala was being assailed on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts by 
boats supplied by Mexico and under control of Rosales and his Central American 
leaders, and invaded by froin ten to fifteen thousand Honduran troops, officered 
for the great part by Mexicans, Carranza was to attack Guatemala from the 
south with an army of between six and ten thousand Mexican troops, which 
were to operate out of the Mexican State of Chiapas. 

The Guatemalan revolutionary junta in Mexico was at this time arming and 
equipping a revolutionary group in that part of Guatemala which is known as 
the Peten, under the command of Dr. Eusebio Toledo Lopez, whose seconds in 
command were Gen. Carter and Prado Romana. 

Among the most active of the Guatemalan revolutionary junta in Mexico then 
was Gen. Jose Leon Castillo, who had been provided with funds by Villavicentio, 
Mexican consul general at New Orleans, and who had been sent by Villavicentio 
to Mexico. | 

Gen. Juan Ignacio Toledo, Gen. Luis F. Obregon, GVen. Jose G. Salazar, Gen. 
Isidoro Valdez, Dr. Jose Llerena, Max Tejeda Jose Prado Romana, Dr. Jorge 
Guzeman, the party Peralta appointed as his private secretary when in Mexico 
City, and who is well remembered in New Orleans as the person who wrote a 
book at the request of Villavicentio which was the most extreme attack on the 
United States and on President Wilson ever written or prepared, and Dr. Felipe 
Obregon, who were among the principal members of the Guatemalan revolution- 
ary group which planned and perfected the movement out of Chiapas and which 
was to be carried through by the troops of Mexico. 

Dr. Felipe Obregon was the active head of the Guatemalan junta in Mexico, 
and his first assistant was Lie Francisco E. Toledo. Their headquarters were 
at No. 3 de Guerrero, No. 64 Bis, Mexico D. F. 

Dr. Guzeman, included in the above list, it will be recalled, was appointed 
private secretary to Peralta when the latter made his visit to Mexico to confer 
with Carranza and others concerning the Central American movement. Dr. 
Guzeman also attained notoriety in New Orleans as the author of a book, 
written at the request of Villavicentio, and which was regarded as the most 
extreme attack on the United States, and on President Wilson, ever written or 
prepared by a Latin American. I contrived to gain proof sheets of this book 
and submitted them to the Department of Justice, on the receipt of which the 
State Department warned Villavicentio to refrain from circulating the work. 

At the time Mexico, through Rosales, Peralta, and their associates, planned 
to invade and overrun Guatemala, from Honduras, with an army of 10,000 
men, Rosales, with Nicaragua revolutionists, was to invade Nicaragua. 
Simultaneous with this invasion, the Nicaraguan ports on the Atlantic and 
Pacific were to be attacked and out of Costa Rico an expedition under the per- 
sonal command of Dr. Julian Irias was to invade Nicaragua inland. 

These revolutionary plans, involving Central America, were scheduled to 
take definite shape and the three proposed expeditions were to begin to function 
during the latter part of September, 1916. The Honduran Government, how- 
ever, about this time, officially, through their minister at Washington, com- 
plained to the State Department regarding the revolutionary activities of 
Rosales, Peralta, and their associates. It was claimed that the State Depart- 
ment assured the Government of Honduras that if any of these revolutionary 
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expeditions landed in Honduras that United States marines would be landed 
at once and would biock completely the efforts of the revolutionists. 

Rosales and Peralta, so they claimed, were told by their legal advisor in 
Washington that even if they were successful in landing their expeditions in 
Honduras, and before they had time to secure control of that country, their 
plans would be interferred with by the landing of American marines. They 
also averred at this time that other advisors, including prominent business 
men in New York City, and elsewhere in the United States, and who were not 
familiar with Rosates’s Mexican connections, informed them that it would be 
best that they hold up their movement, pending the outcome of the presidential 
election in the United States in November of that year. 

Rosales and Peralta. believing that the Republican Party would be victorious, 
and that if they did the probabilities were that a Republican President would 
immediately formulate a strong Mexican policy, resulting in the downfall of 
Carranza, and if this indeed did happen and it was shown that Rosales had 
become revolutionary President of Honduras, through the efforts of Carranza, 
and that in turn Rosales. for Carranza, whether successful or not, had en- 
deavored to overthrow the legal Governments of Nicaragua and Guatemala, the 
Republican President, on his inauguration, would bring about the downfall of 
Rosales, together with that of Carranza. 

They therefore decided to postpone all their revolutionary plans until after 
the presidential election in the United States. 

AS customary with sueh revolutionists they then began “playing both ends 
against the middle” and posed as political exiles, holding that they had been 
persecuted and evicted from their native country, and set up claims that 
Bertrand had been elected illegally as President of Honduras. The new plan 
included spreading of propoganda against the Presidents of Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, and Guatemala. 

The propaganda included efforts on their part to prepare an alibi which 
would give them reason to explain at a later date to the United States Govern- 
ment the necessity for the Rosales revolutionary movement in Honduras. This 
ee the following letter from Rosales to the United States Department 
of State: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 26, 1916. 
Hon. Rosert LANSING, 
Secretary of State. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: AS a representative of a majority of the citizens of 
Honduras, I desire to cail your attention to the following statement of facts 
and conditions as they now exist in Honduras. 

As you have no doubt been informed, Dr. Francisco Bertrand has recently 
been elected President of Honduras and takes office February 1, and it is this 
alleged election that I desire to call to your attention. The majority of the 
citizens of Honduras are adverse to his taking office for the reasons hereinafter 
stated. 

The election is illegal under the constitution, which specifically provided in 
article 104: 

“A citizen who has held the presidency can not be reelected nor elected vice 
president for the term immediately following, neither can his blood relatives 
four times removed or two times removed by marriage be elected president or 
vice president.” 

This exclusion could not be expressed in more positive terms. It not only 
refers to a citizen who has held the presidency but includes any blood relatives 
or relatives by marriage as specifically expressed. Article 105 of the constitu- 
tion states: 

“ No citizen who may have held the office of president of the country within 
the last six months of his constitutional term of office, nor any relative referred 
to in the previous article, shall be eligible for reelection to this office.” 

This provision is likewise forcibly expressed. 

Article 106 of the constitution states: 

“In case of the permanent absence of the President of the Republic, the 
executive power shall fall upon the vice president, and in case of the absence of 
the vice president the office shall go to the designates in the order of their 
appointments.” 

It is by virtue of article 106 that Mr. Bertrand is seeking the color of right 
for his election. 

Six months prior to the election he took what might be termed a furlough 
from office, but did not, in fact, relinquish the office of president, remaining the 
entire time in the executive mansion and availing himself  of-ah, the> privileges 
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of this high office, even as to the guard of honor, thereby seeking to evade, as 
far as possible, the purpose and meaning of this section. 

During this entire period he carried on a very extensive and vigorous cam- 
paign for reelection, going so far as to suppress any and all newspapers which 
dared disavow his right to reelection, positively forbidding free speech, and 
incarcerating many of the leading citizens of Honduras who dared express 
themselves in any way adversely to his desires. Otlicers of the army were 
dismissed and no one, whether civil or military, was ullowed to do anything 
that would in any way affect his plans. 

This dictatorship has brought about a dreadful feeling of unrest in al 
classes. The people of Honduras are proud and jenlous of their constitution, 
it having been attained after a series of revolutions that cost thousands of 
lives and millions of dollars, and they do not feel that at this time it should 
be in this manner trampled under foot. They therefore are appealing to you 
to use your good offices to bring about a peaceful solution of this problem that 
threatens to deluge them again in civil war and wreck what is now a peace- 
loving and prosperous country. 

This is not a political matter nor simply one of party, but a nation-wide 
movement for the protection of their rights, and I am inclosing herewith opin- 
ions as to the unconstitutionality of this election from men whose friendship 
toward the United States is unchallenged. They are as follows: 

Dr. Jose Maria Ochoa, Velasquez, ex-minister of RR. KE; Dr. Jesu Bendana. 
ex-subsecretary of RR. EE; Dr. Frederico Ucles, ex-magistrate of the Supreme 
Court of Justice; Dr. Felipe Calix, ex-magistrate of the Supreme Court of Jus- 
tice; Dr. Jesus M. Aivarado, ex-magistrate of the Supreme Court of Justice; 
Dr. Salvador Aguirre, ex-magistrate of the Supreme Court of Justice; Lic 
Guillermo Rivera, ex-magistrate of the first court; Lic. J. Jesus Alvarado, ex- 
attorney general of the first court; Lic. Jose Maria Sandoval, ex-judge of the 
civil and professor of administrative justice; Lic. Federico Canalee. ex-subsec- 
retary of the ministry of justice and judge; Lic. Cristobal Canales, ex- 
administrator of taxes; Dr. Isadero Martinez S., ex-deputy of the Nationa} 
Congress; Dr. Pauline Valladares, ex-deputy of the National Congress; Dr. 
Teodoro Boquin, ex-judge; Dr. Prudencio Martinez and Dr. Pedro Amaya. 

The citizens of Honduras most naturally look to the United States for the 
protection of their rights. President Wilson has many times expressed pub- 
lically his desire to maintain peace in these Central and South American 
Republics, and he quite recently in a public address stated that the United 
States would recognize only legally constituted governments, and we have been 
inspired by his attitude to present this matter in the hope that the United 
States will take some action to prevent this very apparent injustice and direct 
violation of our constitution, 

I think that from a perusal of the above you can not help but be of the 
opinion that if a President should be able to take a furlough for six months 
preceding un election that the tenure of office could be continued indefinitely 
to the utter disregard of the constitution, and defeating not only the letter bur 
the intent of this provision, which is sufficiently plain to show that it was the 
desire of the framers thereof to prevent a man succeeding himself in this high 
office. 

I shall be most happy at any time that you may find it convenient to cal} 
on vou and go into this matter in detail and furnish you with overwhelming 
proofs of the merit of our claim. 

I am represented in Washington by John Doyle Carmody, Esq., attorney and 
counselor at law, who will in my behalf receive any communication that you 
desire to transmit. 

I am, sir, with consideration of the highest respect, 

Your obedient servant, M. B. ROSALES. 


At this time the Guatemalan section of the Rosales junta from New Orleans 
and from Mexico City began circulating large quantities in the United States 
of Guatemalan revolutionary propaganda, of which the following, both in 
English and Spanish, is typical: 


“ HORRIBLE SITUATION IN GUATEMALA—VICTIMS OF ITS PRESIDENT. 
“The rumors reaching us from every corner of Central Ameriea, in a msn- 


ner clearly denoting a lamentable protestation. assure us of the faet that the 
mandatory of the unfortunate Republic of Guatemala, Manuel Estrada Cabrera, 
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is hastily making ready to effect his fourth reelection to the Magistracy of 
that country, and, laboring under such impressions, the reader enan easily 
imagine the pseudopantomime or dumb show which awaits a helpless people, 
who, indeed, deserve better days, by forcing to the ballot box disguised, desti- 
tute Indians and armed soldiers of the nation and the Fentle citizens, who Will 
no doubt go to the polls * voluntarily,’ under the pressure of the lash and the 
threatening point of the bayonet. 

“ By the time the coup d'état begins to take the form of reality, we shall 
have our pens in line, ready to strike at this fallacious election, and in the 
meantime we shall take pleasure in giving full account in the extensive English 
language of the ignominious and celebrated personage who actually occupies 
our minds, so that here in the United States proper the people may arrive at 
their own conclusion, no matter how remote, of the caliber and instinet of the 
ruler of Guatemala. 

“AS the render turns over these pages he shall read of the ‘victims or 
Estrada Cabrera,’ accusing vehemently the horrible situation of Guatemala and 
the painful via crucis the country has been going through for a Period of 17 
Years of sempiterna] terrorism, 

“Tt is a well-known fanet that Estrada Cabrera has extinguished unserupu- 
Tously and entirely ruined our foreign credit. He has in the same way emptied 
the publie treasury by transferring the cash to places of his own selection; he 
has brought the Standard of the nation to so low an exchange as 60 to 1. and 
has converted our institutions of learning into regular centers of corruption 
and espionage. 

“He has granted to foreigners the mines of the country under all sorts 
Of concessions, regardless of the intrinsic rights of third persons. However. 
he has, in turn, presented us With his generous instinct in the persons of the 
Widows and orphans, who weep sadly for the Surreptitious disappearance of 
their beloved ones, and, as a culmination of his heroic achievements, he has 
erected the numerous necropoli for the interment of his defenseless victims, 

“It is also a Plain truth that he has brought his hegomony and State of ter- 
ror to bear upon the neighboring Republics of Central America, trampling upon 
their last remaining vestiges of independence and liberty. He has to-day an 
army composed of his degenerated followers, who know no pay day, it being 
a matter of regret to notice how foreign vistors are shocked on Seeing them 
shoeless, hungry. and ragged, exchanging their Swords for nourishment. and 


eunochs, who enjoy themselves in depriving their fellow-beings of their honest 
belongings, disguised, for the purpose, under the dignified purple of the Goddess 
of Themis: and the fact shall not escape us that instead of making use of the 
invulnerable sons of the land for honorable purposes and the agecrandisement 
of the country, Cabrera employs the unworthy service of degenerated foreigners 
in order to obtain his ends, and it is a salient truth, that by means of servile 
promises made to the Department of State at Washington in former adminis- 
trations (for, it Shall be known that Mr. Wilson—the altruist master—has never 
and will never utilize the corrupted element of Cabrera) he Succeeded in Shaking 
his bloody hand With that of Mr. Knox, thus Silencing, in effusive pact, the dis- 
order of things and state of terror, in which for a period of 17 years of agony 
he has kept the Republic of Guatemala a fruitful accomplishment which jus- 
tifies the flatterers-by-trade in calling him the ‘ sublimer exalted ruler,’ when 
not classifying him as the direct descendant of Charles V, 

“Tt is likewise an incontrovertible fact, the truthfulness of Which jumps to 
the eve, that the execrable candidate in question leaves behind neither indus- 
tries, monuments, public roads, navy or Wealth, but in turn he leaves us a 


commented, with impartiality, the countless errors and aberrations of his ad- 
ministration. and very particularly the crimes thus far perpetrated on the 
persons of subjects who dared express opinions contrary to those of the ‘ Bene- 
merito’ of Guatemala, or else who refused to accede to his will when the 
same would have compromised their dignity and probity. i 

“ The consummated facts herein referred to have been, as already stated, 
thoroughly ventilated, reproduced, and rudely censored by the press in gen- 
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eral, and it is on this account the thousand-and-one publications we have now 
in our possession, and which we will make use of when the day of judgment 
for Cabrera before the civilized nations shall appear in the eye of universal 
history, $ 

“These publications have been mostly written in French and Spanish and 
are hardly Known in English, for which reason we have concluded to issue this 
pamphlet in this language, so that the generous and noble people of the United 
States of America, where the cradle of democracy swings full blast. where liberty 
rings over hill und dale to the remotest corner of the land. where justice and 
buman life is so much respected and venerated; here, where the germ of 
despotism finds only sterile ground for development, and where the culprit is 
abhorred and duly punished—may Know who is the tyrant of Guatemala, who 
still pretends to reelect himself for six years longer to the presidency of that 
country, 

“This crime horrified everybody, but could not be averted, notwithstanding 
all the efforts made to save him by the strong and powerful German colony in 
Coban. The notorious Juan Barrios M., together with Julio Godoy, Samuel 
de Leon, and Juan Rafael Zu Niga, were Cabrera's appointed executioners. 
In order to make himself more favorably Known to the chief executioner, the 
latter of the trio of murderers kicked the dead man in the face, calling him 
all the bad names that only a man of his breed could know. 

“Several persons witnessed this, among them Mr. Jose Maria Meza, of 
Nicaragua, who is living in his country now, after having been a prisoner for 
a long time in Guatemala. His crime was that he witnessed this murder, 
and that was enough for Cabrera to put him in prison. A friend of his, Mr. 
William Ibs, the foreign representative of the St. Charles Hotel, in New 
Orleans, who was at the time of the imprisonment and the murder of Mr. 
Sta. Cruz. employed in one of the large German firms at Coban, also testifies 
to the truth of what we have said about this foul murder of Sta. Cruz. The 
notorious Juan Barrios M. was made minister of foreign affairs as a reward 
for his part in this crime. 

* Ex-Congressman Jose Maria Urbizo, shot near El Chato, where he was 
sent by Cabrera with a military escort under Capt. Dionisio Gutierrez, who 
made Urbizo walk 12 miles barefooted over a rocky road, helping him along 
with the bayonet and butt, until they arrived at the spot selected for the execu- 
tion, where the half-dead, bleod-covered victim was finally shot to death. 

“Then the soldiers tied the hands and feet of the corpse over a post and 
threw it into a near-by ravine to serve as a meal for the jackals and turkey 
buzzards. Miguel Cuadra, of Nicaragua, just happened to pass near the spot 
at the time of the execution, and, attracted by the rifle shots, he witnessed the 
whole grewsome performance. 

“The mayor of El Chato, who heard of this murder, and who thought it the 
outcome of a drunken brawl], reported the matter to Cabrera; but the mandatory 
told the astonished mayor: 

“If you don't dismiss the matter quickly from your mind, you will go over 
the same road that Urbizo did.’ 

“The crime of this unfortunate young man had consisted of some compli- 
mentary verses about Jose Leon Castillo. 

“Gen. Jose Maria Reyna Barrios, murdered by Oscar Zollinger at the sug- 
gestion of Cabrera, as the worldly press has denounced. 

“Dr. Manuel Enrique Araujo, President of El Salvador, killed by means of 
machetes in the Park Bolivar, in the city of San Salvador. The murderers con- 
fessed and were shot by the Government of Salvador. 

“Gen. Manuel Lisandro Barillas, ex-President of Guatemala, and selected 
for this purpose by two well-known military men, Gen. Jose Maria Lima and 
Col. Onofre Bone. After having confessed all they were told to do by Cabrera. 
the Mexican Government had these two fellows shot. 

“One hundred boy students of the Military School of Guatemala, who were 
slaughtered on the Plaza de Armas of Guatemala City for the only reason 
that during a diplomatic reception one of the boys fired a shot at Cabrera, 
Whom he unfortunately did not kill. 

“Under the pretext of this one shot, that he called a conspiracy, Cabrera 
had them and a lot of his political prisoners shot, whom he suspected to be in 
the plot with Manuel Mandrinan, who placed the bomb in the 7 Avenida Sur, 
te Which exploded right under Cabrera’s coach, but unfortunate'y did not kill 

im. 
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“The iron box that was a part of this bomb was made for Mandrinan in 
the shop of Tinetti Bros., two Italians, who did not even ask him what he 
wanted his box for. Nevertheless, they were imprisoned, and it took the 
Italian Government 14 months to get them out of Cabrera’s jail. The names 
of the people shot in prison during this carnage of Cabrera’s are: 

“Engineer Eduardo Rubio Pilona, candidate for the Presidency of Guate- 
mala; Dr. and Gral. Mateo; F. Morales; Dr. Francisco Ruiz; Mr. Juan Viteri; 
Col. Manuel P. Cordova; and Fulgencio Cortez; and the Italian Signor Vinelli. 

“In the city of Antigua there were executed: Enrique Acena, Col, Sarve- 
lio Solorzano, Pedro Cotino, Rafael Vides, Ramon Palencia, and others whose 
names we ignore. 

“ During those days four of the sons of the best families of the country were 
suspected as accomplices in the bomb plot, and under persecution of a lot of 
policemen they fled into a house in the Callejon de Judios. Here they were 
surrounded immediately by 500 soldiers and, after having received their toll, 
they shot each offer to death in order not to fall into the hands of Cabrera, 
where unspeakable tortures awaited them, as they knew only too well. 

“A few days before this murder Mr. Manuel Lopez Cojulun, president of the 
Workmen's Club, was flogged to death by the captain of police. Ramon Bo- 
nilla, who some years before had murdered Gen. Martin Barrundia. Cabrera, 
by a special arrangement, li tened to the killing of Mr. Cojullun over the tele- 
phone without losing a single detail of this terrible murder; for Cabrera had 
given his murderer most explicit orders to open Cojullun’s mouth and to ad- 
minister poison to him. 

“When Cojullun objected to this, Cabrera's bea t took his heavy police club 
and started to beat the man literally to death. First he broke all the man's 
teeth, then his arms, legs, and ribs, until the unfortunate man was nothing 
but a groaning mass of bloody fle h and broken bones, and—the President of 
Guatemala, Manuel Cabrera, the benemerito of the country—listened to this 
and enjoyed, as the pervert that he is. 

“Gen. Plutarco Bowen, kidnaped in Tapachula. Mexico, by Hippolito Lam- 
ber, a Frenchman, and seme other of Cabrera’ bailiffs, and brought on Gua- 
temalan soil, where he was shot in the city of San Marco: after the second 
amnesty had been declared. When about to be executed Bowen made a few 
brief remarks, ending like this: 

“'I am going to my grave now because I hate a tyrant; and if on the other 
side of the grave there are also tyrants I shall fight them again as I have 
done here on earth.’ 

“ Gen. Calizto Mendizabal was murdered by Cabrera himself. After he had 
been offered a glass of Cabrera’s famous ‘ cocktail’ he died from the effects of 
the poison contained in his drink. 

“Mr. Rafael Prado Romano and his brother, Ldo Transito Rojas, shot in 
Jutiapa, together with his 15-year-old boy. This murder of a father and of 
his innocent boy was an awful :ad thing. The father is said to have pleaded 
earnestly and long with Cabrera’s murderers to content themselves with taking 
his life, but to spare that of an innocent child, who could not possibly have 
known anything about politics. He pleaded in vain, and he might as well 
have addressed stone figures as to expect any mercy from any of Cabrera’s 
hirelings. 

“When at last this horrible fact dawned on the unfortunate father, he 
embrace l his boy, imploring him to die a brave lad, and, calling down the ire of 
God upon his murderer, the father and son fell dead under the hail of bul- 
lets fired at them by Cabrera's murderers, Cabrera was told this sad story, 
and he is said to have gloated over it for weeks in brutish satisfaction. And 
this man is to-day a friend of Mr. Knox and the famous Mr. Sulzer, of New 
York. 

“Ldo Mariano Castillo, Luis Antonio Giron, Gen. Eugenio Monterosso, Col. 
Transito Retana, murdered on the frontier of Salvador; Franeiseco Carras- 
cosa, shot at El Plantanar by Gen. Larrave, who showed his sorrow for having 
been ordered to shoot this brave young lad, who detied the tyrant until his 
death, by cursing the tyranny for this wherever he went. 

“Antonio Lopez, who was poisoned by orders of Cabrera in Tapachula, 
Mexico. 

“ Bruno Maldonado, who was taken from the prison and given instructions 
by Cabrera to murder ex-President Barillas; but Maldonado warned Barillas 
of this plot and gave him a chance to flee. He then returned to Cabrera with 
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the story that Barillas had escaped him. Cabrera had him immediately flogged 
to death, as he has done with many others that did not follow his instructions 
to the letter. : 

“Dr. Hermelino Quezada, a Mexican, shot in Coatepeque; Heraclio R. 
Trejo, shot in San Mareos; Victor Fenjier, shot in El Rodeo; Adrian Victoria. 
shot in Techulutan; Alberto Lallande, Gaudencia Morale:, murdered in El 
Rancho de San Augustin; Doroteo Reyes, murdered in San Pablo; Guade- 
loupe Chacon, murdered in San Marcos; Martin Munoz, shot in Ayutla; Guil- 
lermo Garcia, shot in El Cucho; Luis Felipe Arias, a famous musician, mur- 
dered by an Italian agent of Cabrera. 

“In Mazatenaungo, Cabrera had the commanding officer, and with him seven 
men, shot for rebellion and sedition; Neftali Palomeque, a Mexican, shot by 
Cabrera's order because he protected Guatemalan refugees on Mexican soil; 
Manuel Diaz, for having distributed some pamphlets during the presidential 
elections favoring J. Leon Castillo. 

“ Bernardo Lemus, from Salvador; Presbitero Beltran, shot in the church of 
San Francisco by a certain Mendoza inspector of police, who later on confessed 
this crime during an operation and while under the influence of choloroform ; 
Jaime Lopez, froin Salvador, shot in San Marcos; Ernesto Huerta, shot in Sta 
Rosa by Col. Silverio Herrarte; tive Mexicans and one Colombian with the name 
of Vallarino, shot in the port of San Jose by the captain of the port, Salvador 
Cabrera, who had the bodies cast into the sea, with the exception of Vallarino, 
whom they did not see on account of the dark night, and who was still alive 
and was able to hide under the wharf. 

“Villarino made this crime public and dled in the penitentiary; Primencio 
Aguirre, shot in le] Chaguite de Agua Blanca by Capt. Cleofas Paredew: Luis 
Espino, shot in the Sta Catarina by Capt. Benjamin Martinez; Lieut. Carlos 
Garcia, shot in Jutiapa; Adolfo Garcia, shot in the Sta Catarina by Capt. 
Mercedes Aldana; Col. Tiburcio Resinos, killed by orders of the captain of 
Jutiapa. through a criminal with the name of Saturnio Orellana, in Salvador; 
Saturnino was pardoned for nine murders that he had committed and also made 
a sergeant on the police force of Jutiapa. 

“Celso Martinez and his brother Francisco, shot near Lake Ayarza after 
having received about 1,500 lashes each for several weeks; Aquilino Sandoval, 
shot by Pauline Quintana through orders of Gen. Resonos, of Jutiapa; Jesus 
Argueta, shot by orders of Gen. David Barrientos in Jalapa; Francisco Guzman 
Montenegro, shot by Col. Ramon Ludero, commander in Monjas; Fernando 
Chinehilla, shot by Ezequiel Morales in Calderas de Agua Blanea through orders 
of the commander of Jutiapa. 

“Alberto Cantoral, who was given up by the Government of Salvador and 
then murdered in Jutiapa by Capt. Marcial Leiva; Felipe Telly, shot at the 
frontier of Salvador when he was handed over to Cabrera’s soldiers; 18 men 
shot at Momotenango; Dr. Joaquin Yela, a very important man, killed in the 
penitentiary; and, lately, Ldo D. Manuel Paz starved to death. 


“ POISONED. 


“Gen. Calizto Mendizabal, Felipe Cruz, poisoned on his plantation by two men 
sent from the city of Guatemala: Gen. Luis Garcial Leon, Dr. Jose Montoya, 
Dr. Antonio Lopez, Col. Roque Morales, Wenceslao Chacon, Juan Espino, and 
Antonio Espino, poisoned on the same day by Gen. Doroteo Rosinos in the jail 
at Jutiapa, and then reported by him as having died suddenly; Francisco 
Cabrera, the President’s own brother; Landetino Gonzales, and others. 


“ PERSECUTED AND MURDERED ABROAD, 


“Gen. Pedro Aguilar. Col. Mateo Paz Pinto, Capt. Jacinto J. Castro, Eugenio 
Gonzalez, Flavio Sandoval, Mrs, Elena de Cuellar, Mrs. Soledad Valladares, and 
Col. Manuel F. Rivera. All these are Cabrera’s victims in Salvador. 

“Capt. Julian Belteton, Gen. Jose Najera, Col. Jose Maria Navas, Lieut. 
Julio Molta, Felix Lainfiesta, Capt. Jesus Villeda. All these were Cabrera's 
victims in Honduras. 

“Lads. Emilio de Leon, Laureano Urrutia, J. Maria Urrutia y Guzman, vic- 
tims of Cabrera in Mexico; Ldo Miguel Vaelndares de la Vega. in Nicaragua. 

“Lds. J. F. Gonzales, Juan F. Ponciano, Mardoqueo Jerez, Socorro Lopez, 
Capt. J. Cifuentes. All these were Cabrera’s victims in Nicaragua. 

“ Jose B. Samoyoa, in New York. l 
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“Dr. Jorge Veles, in the Argentine Republic. Dr. Patrocinio B. Mendia, in 
Comitan, Mexico. 

“Manuel Cabrera, President of Guatemala, has always a good supply of 
murderers on hand that he uses in those special occasions, when it becomes nec- 
essary in his opinion to do away with somebody dangerous to himself, and in 
Guatemala these gentry are popularly known as the private executioners of the 
* Benemerito de la Patria. ” 

Cabrera, becoming alarmed at the activities of the Mexican-Rosales-Peralta 
plots in connection with the Guatemalan group, immediately began extending 
active cooperation to the Felixista Mexican revolutionary party. The Felixista 
party at once established a junta in Guatemala City, and from Guatemalan ter- 
ritory launched their operations against the Mexican State of Chiapas. During 
the latter part of 1916, and from January on in 1917, President Cabrera, of 
Guatemala, through the Felixistas, who had secured control meanwhile of 
nearly all of Chiapas, in this way protected himself from a prospective invasion 
of Guatemala by Carranzw’s troops from Chiapas. 

From that time to this the Felixistas and various other revolutionary factions 
and bandits in Chipias have kept Carranza so busy in that State that he hns 
had no time to think of Guatemala, | 

The full details of President Cabrera’s participation in Mexican revolutionary 
affairs of the Felixistas will be stuted and proven by documents in a subsequent 
narration. 

During 1916 and until the latter part of 1917 Mexico had no consular or diplo- 
matic representative in Guatemala. It is claimed that Mexico, in 1917, sent a 
minister to Guatemala, who died shortly after his arrival. It is also claimed by 
Mexicans friendly to Carranza that from the latter part of 1917 until quite 
recently every diplomatie representative that Carranza sent to Guatemala either 
has died or had continued sickness. 

Among Carranza’s diplomatic corps they refer to a post in Guatemala at the 
present time as though Carranza had “ become soured on them,” for when one 
of them is sent to Guatemala it is regarded openly as “a death sentence.” 

The activities of Rosales, Peralta, and their Central American associates 
at their headquarters junta in New Orleans continued actively along the lines 
as set forth in the above narration. They were marking time, waiting the out- 
come of the American presidential election. 

Peralta’s enemies within his own party, who ‘secretly hoped for and worked 
for his downfall, due to his arbitrary and lordly manner of conducting affairs, 
and envious of his influence with Rosales, brought charges before Rosales “ sub- 
rosa” that Peralta had appropriated at ieast $15,000 of the $50,000 he raised 
from Carranza on his trip to Mexico City. ` 

Rosales, however, was afraid to break with Peralta. regardless whether or not 
the reports were true. Peralta explained, it is said, that the $15,000 in question 
was distributed by him in Mexico among minor parties, who were paid to sup- 
port the Rosales plans. 

Whatever did remain of the original $50,000 advanced by Carranza, it is a 
fact that Peralta and Rosales proceeded to expend the balance with a prodigality 
that occasioned comment. Peralta ‘ blossomed forth” with numerous dia- 
monds, stones of size and luster. 

Carranza, through Villa Vicentio, consul at New Orleans, pressed Rosales and 
Peralta constantly to begin immediately on their proposed armed invasions. 
To assuage Carranza they replied that they were waiting the outcome of the 
American election, and they added that they “ needed time” to bring pressure 
to bear on Senators and Members of the Congress to forestall the carrying out 
of the rumored plan of landing American marines in Honduras, 

During the early part of November, 1916, Peralta and Rosales decided it was 
advisuble for the former to proceed to New York City, Washington, and other 
cities to endeavor to secure influences, which, in turn, would be utilized with 
Congressmen, Senators, and other Government officials, so that when the Rosales 
expedition invaded Honduras the United States either would delay in sending 
the marines or would not send them at all. 

Peralta on this trip was to complete also final arrangements with Dr. Julian 
Trias, Who was making his headquarters at Washington and New York City, 
for the active participation of Jor. Irias and his supporters in the expedition 
out of Nicaragua and Costa Rico against the Honduran troops. At the same 
time Rosales and his three expeditions from New Orleans, Payo Obispo, and 
Belize would move against Honduras from the sea. 
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On November 6, Peralta, accompanied by his wife and by Mrs. Rosales, who, 
Rosales later told me, while he was under the influence of liquor: 

“You know Pedro is a very shrewd hombre, and his mission is a most 
vitally serious one. It was wise to have Mrs. Rosales along to Keep an eye 
on him.” 

Before leaving New Orleans, Rosales gave Peralta several letters to be pre- 
sented to parties who Rosales and Peralta said were friends of theirs. Among 
these letters was the following: 

NEw ORLEANS, La., November 5, 1916. 
Hon. Sam S. WRIGHT, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

My DEAR SIR AND FRIEND: My special representative in the United States, 
Mr. Pedro Grave de Peralta, is going to Cedar Rapids; he is well Known to 
you, and he has always spoken about you in the highest terms as a progressive 
man of whom our country could expect much in the case that we could get 
you interested in that rich part of our country. It would be agreeable to me 
if you should enter into an arrangement with Mr. Grave de Peralta, and you 
mav be assured that any agreement signed by him will have my entire sanction, 
and he has my power of attorney to that effect. 

Believe me, your friend and servant. 

M. B. ROSALES. 


Knowing in avance of Peralta’s proposed trip and purposes of same, which 
were duly reported to the Department of Justice, I was requested to make 
arrangements to meet Peralta in New York City on his arrival there, so that 
the department would be informed of his further activities as they were 
unfolded. 

I left Rosales “in safe hands,” with one of my assistants, in whom the 
general had complete confidence. Before leaving him he informed me fully 
regarding matters Peralta was scheduled to attend to on this trip and handed 
me the following letter to give to Peralta: 

“My DEAR FRIEND: I have received your letter of the Sth from Birmingham. 
I ain glad to see that vou arrived there all right. I have noted what vou have 
to say about Mr. Baird, and I hope that you will be able to get something from 
him. 

“He has not written to me up to now, and I want vou to keep on after him. 
Mr. Jones does not leave until to-night, but he is going to Washington first. It 
would be well for you to talk the most important matter with Dardano and 
Labo, but in a very reserved manner. 

“Mr. Jones said that the day that you took the train a negro spy was put 
there as a detective over vou, and you have to be on yaur lookout for that. 
The triumph of the Republican Party has become a fact, as I have told von, 
and it would be well for you to come to an understanding with these people. 

“I wish that vou would go and see Mr. Irias and give him, in my name, my 
best regards; tell him that I am very sorry for that which has happened in 
Nienragua, and that there seems to be no other remedy but the machete. 

“Tt will be well for vou to speak in my name, in order to find out whether 
or not something could be done from that side and that he then would give his 
instructions to his men to come to an understanding with Jose Antonio Sanchez, 
who lives in Juaniquilapa, near Someto; tell him that we are fighting and our 
cause is his cause. 

“Po not be worried abont your family. They are well and I see them often. 
Take good eare of yourself. Do not worry so much about Adelita. I am glad 
to hear that Concha’s cold is getting better and Tam writing her.” 

The “negro spy ” referred to in the above letter was an imaginary oue and 
wis mentioned to Peralta to show him that I was working, as he thought, in his 
behalf. 

On November 12, 1916, from New Orleans, Rosales wrote Peralta as follows: 

“My Dear Frrenp: Yesterday I received your telegram about the affair of 
Dr. Dardano, and I am very glad to hear about him. I hope all the rest will 
go as Well as this matter. 

“Mr. Andrew (code name for Jones) left here Saturday the 10th instant for 
Washington and he told me that he would be there about the 14th. I inclose a 
letter for Dr. Irias, Give it to him personally and talk to him about this 


matter and then, if he is willing, let him give his instructions to his friends to. 


that effect. 
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“ Be careful to tell him not to mention anything to King, as the latter has 
denounced us in Honduras, as I have heard, in order to stay well. Well then, 
Wilson won out. Maybe that is well, as the old saying goes ‘ Nothing succeeds 
but suecess.’ 

“We have to play good politics and have to be careful.” 

I lett New Orleans on November 10, 1916, accompanied by Guillermo Rosas, 
formerly private secretary of Gen, Felix Diaz, the Mexican revolutionary 
leader, and who at that time was secretary of the Felixista revolutionary group 
at New Orleans. For a long time prior to this, so that the Departinent of 
Justice could be thoroughly informed, I kaq been an active participant in the 
affairs of the Felixistas, As many importint developments were being brought 
to a head through these Mexican revolutionists, I “staid on the nest” with 
this man, not only to find out about his own party’s revolutionary affairs, but 
to gain additional information which he would receive from party leaders in 
New York. 

Rosales, convineed that I wielded untold influence among newspapers and 
national legislators, he looked to me to help him no little on my trip to New 
York City and Washington. Shortly before we parted, he placed his hand on 
my shoulder and exclaimed : 

“Now, comrade, show us that you are a fighting man. Remember. you and 
Peralta are to promise any and everything to those friends whose influence we 
have to have, no matter what they want. 

“Promise them everything under the ground and in the sky. Promise to 
deliver the devil, if you have to do so. But go ahead. Tell Peralta that I am 
here like Christ. waiting for my sentence.” 

On arriving in Washington, I lett Rosas, who had a mania for flirtations, 
sitting in * Peacock Aley” of the Hotel Willard while I arranged a series 
of conferences with several of the Honduran and Nicaraguan revolutionary 
leaders then in Washington. 

I left Washington a day later and met Peralta in New York City at the 
Hotel Astor, where he, with his customary habit of exaggeration, impressed on 
me the alleged fact that he had secured positive assurances that when the 
revolutionary movement was started no American marines would be landed 
in Honduras. I felt that this was false and later nailed the lie. 

During the remainder of November and through December I was with 
Peralta constantly in New York and at Washington, In this way the De- 
partment of Justice gained timely information as to additional plans as de- 
veloped and matured by the revolutionists. 

In Washington Peralta presented Rosales’ letter to Dr. Julian Irias. Ro- 
Sales refers to in his letter of November 12. 1916. to Peralta. Irias was most 
enthusiastic in regard to all Rosales’ plans and wrote the following from 
Washington on November 29, 1916, to the latter: 

My DISTINGUISHED FRIEND: If everything is ready, I am. Before the move- 
ment is started you must be able to put war equipment at a certain point on 
the frontier, This point has to be detined clearly, so that our friends may 
know where to go to arm themselves and that they furthermore may study 
which places they should attack or menace. 

“I have been assured (by Peralta) that you can place on said frontier 
four Colt machine guns with 25,000 bullets each, and then 1,500 rifles with 
150 bullets for each one. If this is so. it would be a fine basis. 

“I beg to call your attention to the fact that the steamer which carries 
this equipment should bring along two good gasoline launches, so that the goods 
ean be delivered speedily at a minor port, because, as you will understand, it 
would be rather a dificult and risky undertaking otherwise. 

“It will be necessary that you should let me know exactly the date, the 
place, and the person who will deliver the goods on the frontier to the chiefs 
that I send. 

“You will understand readily that it would not do to assemble too many 
people near the frontier before the movement really starts, because that would 
show the thing too openly and would be dangerous. But they will be under 
orders, so that they ean assemble as quickly as possible. 

“It would also be very convenient to know with which one of your intelligent 
and contidentinl chiefs on the frontier our people shall understand themselves, 
at the same time it would be well to clear up the point whether one of your 
chiefs shall be governor of the zone or one of our own men. It seems to me 
better that he should be a man from Honduras, as this would give more 
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standing to the movement, under the condition, of course, that he should not 
have any run in with our men, 


“The movements on the coast and from the frontier should be simultaneous 
in order to have the greatest effect. 

“In order to issue commands, I will have to be in Central America: but I 
can not do that before the middle of January. It would be a good thing to 
eall on Costa Rica secretly in order to give instructions to some chiefs, and 
since you know the distances, and in order not to commit any foolishness, the 
people should leave quietly, and that way they could not be near the frontier 
until the middle of February, and that would be proceeding rapidly and dis- 
posing of elements necessary for the mobilization. 

“I calculate that we need about $25,000 gold for this movement, counting on 
taking the entire 1,500 rifles, and since the American gold is now standard in 
Nicaragua we will have to give the soldiers at least from $12 to $15 for this 
trip to the frontier, and there are some chiefs whom we will have to give $250 
and more, 

“A letter from you, in which you bind yourself to lend me all kinds of assist- 
ance—that is, economical, the frontier, and the elements to upset the Govern- 
ment of my country in case that you should win—would be enough for me in 
exchange for my help. 

“Tf you accept the plan, and in order not to lose any time, it would be well 
that you should right now put some funds at my disposal, so that I could write 
from here to some chiefs in Costa Rica, whom I am going to meet, and whom 
I could give suflicient funds to sail for said Republic. 


“ J. IRIAS.” 


Irias, due to his former negotiations with Rosales and Peralta, was rendy 
to participate in their revolutionary movement against Central American 
countries during August or September of that year. Peralta claimed that on 
or about the time he was getting ready to leave Mexico that Irias had secured 
considerable cash from Carranza. 

It will be noticed in Irias's correspondence with Rosales that he set forth 
that it would) be impossible for him to have his part of the expeditions ready 
until the middle of February, 1917. To this Peralta, for Rosales, agreed. This 
in turn was concurred with by Carranza and his officials. 

At a later date and in Washington Irias showed Peralta and myself the 
following letter from Mexico: 


Mexico City, November 26, 1916. 
Mr. JULIAN IRIAs, Washington. 

My Dear FRIEND: I received your letter yesterday, which had been delayed 
somewhat in Vera Cruz on account of a strike of the workmen on the Mexican 
Railroad. I knew that you were in New York by the New York Herald. 
which curries one interview with you and another one with Mr. Stikel, about 
the presidential elections in Nicaragua. 

I have addressed several letters to you in Costa Rica, some directly and 
some through Mr. Dieguez, not knowing whether you were in that Republic or 
not. I wrote these letters for the very special purpose of telling you how 
convenient it would be for you to come to this capital so that you might put 
yourself in contact with Mr. Venustiano Carranza, in charge of the executive 
power of the Republic, who sympathizes very much with the National Liberty 
arty of Central America and especially with that of Nicaragua, that victim 
of the Yankees which is making all efforts to conserve her independence. 

Understand me well, that Mexican revolution which drove out the Dictator 
Diaz and, later on, the horrible tyranny of Huerta, is not only Mexican but a 
revolution of continental consequences, considering the influence it will have 
among all the peoples who are now under the rules of tyrants that are more 
or less assisted by the Yankees. 

In order to solidify the destinies of our race on the continent and to establish 
the legitimate influence of Mexico among the sister nations, it would be well 
to create legations in the main Latin American Republics, and especially those 
of Central America, whose destinies are so closely interwoven in the past as 
well as in the future with those of Mexico. 

Since you are the famous leader not only of the National Liberal Party of 
Nicaragua but also of the National Party of Central America, as the cause of 
the National Liberal Party of Nicaragua is identified with the cause of the inde- 
pendence of Central America, therefore it is indispensable that you should 
come to this Republic for the already indicated purpose. 
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If Samuel Sediles was very well received here and could do something fop 
the Liberal Party, merely being an ordinary intelligent member of same, it is 
very reasonable to assume that the leader should be well received who has 
made his name famous even outside of Central America, through the high 
esteem that he enjoys in his country, for the kind feelings that he inspires in 
all Central America, by his energy and his dignified and proud attitude before 
the Yankee power, and the accusations that were made against him to undermine 
his political and personal honor. i 

I do not doubt that Mr. Carranza will understand you, as he himself has 
shown himself so energetic in the defense of Mexican honor in the North Ameri- 
can question. 

I write often for El Democrata, one of the best papers of this capital, and 
sometimes in El Pueblo. In these. as well as in El Universal, I have reproduced 
important news from Nicaragua before and after the elections. The Universal 
brought vour interview with the New York Herald, the Pueblo that of Stikell, 
and in El Democrata there appeared, besides some other news, one of my 
stories about the suit brought by El Salvador in the court of Cartago against 
the canal treaty. 

I am waiting for the papers that you told me I would receive in order to start 
a series of stories about Nicaragua and your own personality. It would be 
well for you, before you come here, to give me your opinion about the Mexican 
revolution, about Mr. Carranza, and his minister of foreign relations, Gen. 
Candido Aguilar, who have so brilliantly maintained the rights of Mexico in 
the North American question. 

It would be very well also, if you have the time to get them, to have some 
evidence of the sympathies with which the Governments of Salvador, Honduras, 
and Costa Riea look upon your political work for the cause of the independence 
and honor of the peoples of Central America. Such testaments from the Presi- 
dents of these Republics would be invaluable for you here, 

I shall publish your opinion of Mr. Carranza, Gen. Aguilar, and the Mexican 
revolution in the papers of this capital before you get here. 

Sediles went to Costa Rica about a month ago, and it is absolutely necessary 
that you should be here before his return. I hope that you will do so in your 
own interest. T can not tell you any more now. 

My address is: Segunda Calle de Balleras, 16. 

Clementina wrote me awhile ago, telling me that you had called on her and 
that you had told her all about you trip in Nicaragua just before the election. 
She was highly pleased by the visit of such an old and true friend. 

With best regards from Delfina and my boys, I remain, waiting for you, 

Your friend, 
R. CONTRERAS. 


Trins had for many years prior to our meeting been a disturbing factor in 
Nicaraguan polities. In an interview between him and me several months 
before this he had confided that he had been elected leader of the National 
Liberty Party of Nicaragua. He added that he had been named as the presi- 
dential candidate for this faction at the polls for the October elections of 1916. 

However, according to Irias, he realized he never would be permitted to gain 
the office, explaining that the voices of T5 per cent of the Nicaraguan voters 
would be in favor of him, but alleging that the United States had “ cooked the 
results.” When I asked him to enlighten me as to the “ cooking,” he said: 

“ Secretary of State Bryan has entered into an arrangement with Chormoro, 
our minister to Washington, whereby if the latter manages to put through the 
treaty with America on canal rights across Nicaragua, the United States will 
see that Chormoro is installed in office as President of Nicaragua.” 

He added Mr. Bryan had assured Chormoro that United States marines would 
control the election in Chormoro’s favor. He then said that his revolutionary 
movement in connection with Rosales should be pushed along and put in full 
swing by election day, and in that event the small number of American marines 
in Niearagua would be “ wiped out.” 

Personally, I can not vouch for the authenticity of Trias’s statement and I 
only set down what he claimed to be a fact. His statement, however, regarding 
the “ wiping out” of the marines, when I reported it to the Department of 
Justice, resulted in the United States sending a large number of marines to 
Nicaragua. 
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Trias at this time showed me a signed proclamation issued by the National 
Liberal Party of Nicaragua. a translation of which follows: 

“The great convention of the National Liberal Party of Nicaragua, in con- 
formity with the Part C of article 10 of the statutes of the party, decrees: 

“First and only. Phe citizen Dr. Julian Trias is the popularly elected eandi- 
date of the National Liberal Party of Nicaragua for the President of the 
Republie during the elections which will take place on the first and second days 
of October of this present year. 

“To be communicated to the executive council for publication and 
recommendation, 

“Given in the Hall of Metings, Leon, 22d of July, 1916. 

“Leonardo Arguello, D. P., Gonzalo Ocon, L. Ramirez M., A. Yablada, 

J. Sansom, Arturo Nunez, Gustavo F. Moguera, J. Molino Larios, 

Federico Sacasal. Tomas Pereira, Palo Ruiz Morales, Bernarbe 

Portocarrero, R. Sevilla, A. Medrano, P. A. Blandon. Igno 

Chavez, H. Espinoza, H. Portocarrero, A. Zuniga M.. M. B. 

' Sebrate, Abrahiunn Mary, Jose W. Mayvorga, B. Sotomay, Gustavo 

Abaunza, Erasmo Calderon, J. Y. Lanzal Franeo Paniagua Pra- 

dounza, M. Perez Alonzo, FP. Sornmamba, H. A. Castellon, first 
secretary.” 

In several other interviews between Trias, Peralta, and myself in Washington, 
and in other interviews between Trias and myself at the MeAlpin Hotel, New 
York City, he told me he would sail early in January, 1917, for Costa Rica, 
Where he would begin preparations for his part in the revoluationary move- 
ments, However, Trias, after learning of the amounts of money secured by 
Rosales and Peralta from Carranza, instead of sailing from New York to Costa 
Rien, sailed from New York to Vera Cruz on or about January 10, 1917. 

Trias proceeded to Mexico City, where he completed arrangements with Car- 
ranza., Gen, A. Obregon, and others to be reimbursed personally for his partici- 
pation in Carranza’s Central American revolutionary plans, This trip of Trias 
to Mexico was a great surprise to Rosales and it likewise resulted in delaying 
the contemplated revolutionary expedition of Rosales against Honduras. 

It was evident that Irias felt that he should be put in a position to * handle” 
some of Carranzna’s money after he became aware that Peralta and Rosales had 
so much of the first chief's lucre to spend lavishly. 

WHEN IN MEXICO CITY. GEN, A. OBREGON, THEN MISNICAN 
MINISTER OF WAR AND MARINE, AUTOGRAPHED A PHOTOGRAPH 
OF THIMSELE TO IRLAS. 

Trias remained in Mexico until early in March and on March 13 sailed from 
Vera Cruz for New Orleaus. He arrived there on March 17 and went to the 
Monteleon Hotel. 

With all hotels under our surveillance by special informants, we learned of 
Trias’s arrival immediately. He was astonished when I called at his apartment 
and wanted to know how I learned of his arrival. He had in his room three 
handbags and a steamer trunk, from which at a later date we procured the con- 
tents and handed them to the Department of Justice. 

After leaving Irias I notified the superintendent of the New Orleans division 
of the Department of Justice as to the revolutionist’s presence in New Orleans. 
From then on I was daily in close touch with Irias, and the Government was 
enabled to be informed fully regarding his movements. 

On the night of March 24 the superintendent of the New Orleans division of the 
department informed me he had received instructions from Washington to 
secure, if possible, photographed copies of all papers and documents in’ Irias’s 
possession, 

Arrangements were made whereby I was to take Dr. Irias. his secretary, and 
one of his associates out for lunch and for an automobile ride—as long a ride as 
possible—keeping them away from their apartment for at least four hours, which 
would enable agents of the department to open his trunks, photograph documents, 
and replace them without fear of interruption. 

In my report to the Department of Justice, dated March 27, 1917, I stated: 

“ Respeettully recommend that Dr. Trias should be arrested by your depart- 
ment, provided he can be suceesstully put and kept in jail or deported until the 
present critical situation in the United States is passed. 

“It would be, however, more satisfactory, I believe. to have the case handled 
by the immigration authorities, for, insomuch as Dr, Trias has conspired in the 
United States, not only against Nicaragua, but likewise against Honduras and 
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‘Guatemala, therefore. under the law, as I understand it, he should be deported 
for this. 

‘My recommendation in regard to his deportation or arrest is made for the 
following reasons: 

“In my several extended conversations with Trias, he practically has told 
me in plain English, as fully covered in many of my previous reports, that he has 
been promised liberal support from the Carranza Government in regard to his 
political aspirations in Nicaragua and likewise to date has received cash ad- 
vanees from Carranza. 

“This was brought out by him in answer to several pointed questions from me 
in regard to making Trias believe that in the end his proposed political affairs 
would never be successful; furthermore that Carranza under no cireumstances 
would have anything to do with him as far as financially backing him. 

* Hie then stated his arrangements with the Carranza Government, not only 
from the standpoint of their moral support, but also financial support was in 
every way far beyond his expectations and greater than he ever had anticipated 
receiving. 

“T then laughingly told him that I had heard many rumors of him likewise 
having sought and then received financial support rrom the German Government 
through the minister from Germany in Mexico City. I then also told him what 
a darned shame and sin it was for a great country like (re United States to 
be played with by England and that all of our Government oflicers, from the 
President down, including Senators and Congressmen, were a ‘bunch of nuts,’ 
and in other words damned forever to him my own country and all of its pres- 
ent policies and went the limit as far as endeavoring to convince him of the fact 
that I was willing to bea traitor to the United States. 

* I also fully agreed with him that the United States had helped to steal the 
presidency of Nicaragua from him. I also assured him of the fact that I was 
strictly for Germany. I then told him that it had been reported from Mexico. 
that be had been a daily visitor to Von Eckhardt, the German minister in 
Mexico City, likewise had frequently been seen dining and riding with the 
German ambassador. 

"Tn answer to this remark on my part. Trias, feeling sure that I was one of 
his strong friends and ardent supporters and could be trusted fully, stated that 
the German minister in Mexico City was his personal friend and supporter. 
I then asked him if this meant that he was not only being supported by Car- 
ranza, but also with German money behind his proposed political future. His 
answer was that the ‘future is always broad.’ He added that his ‘ past had 
been full of many disappointments, but that his efforts for the last six months 
bad resulted in suecess for him far beyond his expectations, 

"Dr Trias, as you Know, is probably as ardent a hater of Ameriea and all 
Americans as anyone who has ever come to this country. There is no doubt 
from information developed so far by me and which your department Las 
secured from other sources but that he is under financial obligations to Car- 
ranza and Germany, through the German minister to Mexico.” 

At 10.30 o'clock p. m., March 27, 1917, I called at Triass room at the Monte- 
leon Hotel. At this time I found him with one of his assistants packing a 
small trunk and a box. I told him it looked as though he were getting ready 
to move. He said not. and added that he was preparing some “things” to 
send his family at Costa Rica. It appeared that he intended to slip out of 
New Orleans on a steamer the next morning with some of his papers and docu- 
ments which the department was very anxious to procure. 

He then said that the box and trunk were to be shipped the next morning 
Via a United Fruit Co. steamer. I volunteered to see that the trunk and box 
would be taken to the ship early in the morning and suggested it might Dbe 
advisable for him, on account of his political connections, to stay away from 
the dock. I said JI would also save him the trouble and expense of moving the 
packages to the steamer. 

He greatly appreciated my “suggestion.” I immediately advised the New 
Orleans office of the department. On the morning of March 28 I arranged with 
a porter of another hotel to call at the Monteleon Hotel in a taxicab for Dr. 
Trias’s baggage. The porter had instructions to “stall?” around after he got 
the baggage to “shake off” possible shadowers. 

The porter was then to take the baggage to his hotel, from which it was to 
be sent to the Department of Justice oflice. Much to my surprise, at 9.40 a. m. 
this porter telephoned me that he had not only had the baggage outside his 
hotel, but also Dr. Irias and his secretary were with the baggage in the taxicab. 
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He said Irias had insisted on accompanying the baggage to the United Fruit 
Co. dock. This more than ever convinced me that the contents of the baggage 
must be important. 

I instructed the porter to take Trias and the baggage to the steamship dock, 
but spend as long a time as possible in arriving there. I got in touch with the 
superintendent of the New Orleans division of the department and suggested 
that he arrange with one of the officials of the steamship company to see that 
the baggage was put on board the steamer and that just before she sailed it be 
covered With a tarpaulin and carried off the vessel. 

Mr. Beckham, of the New Orleans office of the department, proceeded to the 
dock, and, working in cooperation with the port captain, handled this matter 
satisfactorily. The baggage was removed from the steamer just before she 
sailed and was then carried to. the New Orleans office of the department, Where 
it was “frisked ” and found to contain absolutely nothing of importance. It 
was filled with clothing, etc., which Irias really wished to send his family. 

The Department of Justice forwarded the trunk and box on the following 
stenmer for Costa Rico. 

From March 25 to Mareh 29, 1917, I called daily in the mornings on Trias, 
endeavoring to persuade him to accompany me on a motor journey and take 
luncheon with me. On two of these occasions he said he would be glad to go, 
and put on his hat, but instructed his secretary to stay in the room until he 
returned. , 

Watching the automobile outside the hotel were several agents of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, waiting to see me drive away with Irias and his secretary, in 
Which event I was scheduled to keep Irias and his assistant away from the hotel 
for not less than four hours. Trias’s instructions to bis secretary to *“ remain ” 
defeated this plan until the morning of March 29, 

On that morning, after arguing for an hour and a half, I sueceeded in taking 
Trias and his secretary for a ride and for lunch, with the proviso that I would 
have them back by 2 o'clock. It was noon before we were safely out of the hotel 
and on our way. 

I had told the chauffeur of my car not only to drive slowly, but on the war 
out to a resort 10 miles from the city to arrive there by a circuitous route, and 
also to experience an “ accident.” 

This resulted in consuming an hour and a half. I had previously arranged 
with a friend of mine, who was to serve our nch at the resort, to drag the 
meal for at least another two hours. During luncheon Trias and his secretary 
imbibed many mixed drinks and several pints of wine. He “opened up,” reveal- 
ing additional revolutionary plans and reiterating others. 

Trias expressed a desire to return to the city shortly after 3 o'clock. Depart- 
ment of Justice officials had impressed on me the necessity of detaining Irias 
until 4 o'clock. To kill additional time, I had arranged for a yacht to be moored 
on the lake and within full view of the restaurant, in the hope that I might 
induce Irias and his secretary to board the vessel 

As we left the dining room 1 pointed out the yacht nonchalantly and advised 
Trias to “look her over.” saving that she resembled a boat that Rosales ex- 
pected to use in his expedition. Trias, apparently thinking it would delay him 
but a few minutes, assented, and we went aboard. I suggested that we take 
a 5 or 10 minute “spin” to show “what she could do.” 

My previous arrangements included an understanding with the captain of the 
boat whereby we would rnm at least 10 miles out and consume at least an hour's 
time, even if it were necessary to “break ” the engines, 

Trias, who was fond of boats and beating, enjoyed his “spin” until sleep 
overtook bim as he sat on deek and basked in the warm sunshine. The sun- 
shine, food, wine, and air also affected Trias’s secretary, By the time the pair 
of “sleeping beauties ©“ awakened we were so far out that we did net make the 
moorings ngain until after 4 o'clock, 

The chauffeur of the automobile had been instructed to delay his return to 
the city. At 4.50 p. m, about halfway in. we stopped at a road house, 
Which offered me an opportunity for telephoning the department office to learn 
how affairs were progressing, Department agents informed me that when they 
had entered Trias’s room they were unable to open his trunk and other baggage 
Without breaking the loeks on his luggage. 

Atso, it was said that his baggage contained such an unusually large quantity 
Of Important papers that it was utterly impossible in such a limited time to 
photograph them and return same and have the locks repaired. The ofticials 
had decided, they told me. on aecount of the compromising nature of Irias'’s 
documents, fo arrest him. But to keep me “covered” from suspicion on the 
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part of the revolutionists, it was suggested that I “warn” Irias that the 
secret service agents had searched his room, secured his documents, and were 
waiting to arrest him on sight, and that I would anchor him in the meanwhile 
ina “safe place” and at a later hour in ihe day he would be taken into custody 
by the Federal authorities. 

I hurried out of the road house, assuming a worried and highly alarmed air, 
- and told-Gen. Irias I had telephoned my office on a business matter and had 
been informed by one of my men that he had seen a corps of secret-service men 
at Irias’s hotel, and that they had searched his room, seized his papers, and 
were coming to the city to locate him. 

I thought the general would sutfer a stroke of apoplexy. He became imme- 
diately sober and began to wring his hands and moan hoarsely. The secretary 
seemed nauseated, and from the appearance of things I thought a hospital 
would be the most appropriate place for these men. 

I encouraged the general's spirits by saying, “ Don’t worry, my general; I'm 
your comrade, not only in sunshine but in storm. Leave it all to me.” 

I told him I would drive around town with him to prevent his falling into 
the hands of “those damned secret-service men” and added that we would 
procure an attorney to fight the case. I advised him to let me hide him until 
he could get out of New Orleans or- could make up his mind what course to 
pursue. 

I took Gen. Irias to a hotel, planted him in a room where an assistant of 
mine, in offices across the street and employing field glasses, could keep tab 
on him. The room also was watched from the hallway. However. the general 
was so impressed with the desire to hide that he wouldn’t have left his room 
had an earthquake shook the structure. 

With the general anchored safely, I met representatives of the Department 
of Justice and was instructed to be back in Irins’s new room at 8.30 o'clock 
that night. I was told that between 8.45 and 9.30 p. m. secret-service operatives 
would knock on the door, and on admittance they would enter a bitter row 
with me about the attempted arrest of Irias. 

I returned to the apartment at the appointed hour and told him the best thing 
to do would be for him to leave the city by motor car that night on the Gal- 
veston Road. We were to make the attempt at midnight and pick up a train 
early in the morning. With a sick smile the general said: 

“Ah, my good amigo comrado,” patting me on the back. “I am in your 
hands. Do what you like, for I am in a strange land, full of enemies.” 

At about 9.20 p. m. a resounding knock was delivered on the locked door, 
which door Trias had tested carefully to see it was locked. This was followed 
by typical police knocks, and I yelled: 

“Who is there?” 

The answer, coming in a gruff tone, was: 

“Open that door and do it quick, or it will be broken in.” 

I retorted: 

“Iwill not until you tell me who you are.” 

The answer came: 

“Tt is the secret service.” 

At that, Irias, as it appeared to me, would never be able to finish the dash 
he began toward the bathroom. His secretary took one forlorn look at the 
bathroom door, through which Irias did manage to stagger, and chose a clothes 
closet as his temporary refuge. 

Meanwhile there came several more knocks. I opened the door. Two De- 
partment of Justice agents, accompanied by a pair of city detectives, both 
friends of mine, pushed into the room. They closed and locked the door. The 
prearranged dispute was launched in loud tones, and I was asked: 

“What in h—l are you doing here? Where is Irias and his revolutionary 
associates?" 

I denied T knew where they were and said the last I had seen of them was 
at the resort where we had had luncheon, This brought on fits of anger on all 
sides. Trias and his aid heard all the rumpus and must have thought there 
wis about to be bloodshed. Finally one of the city detectives advised that I 
be “rapped on the bean” and the room be “ frisked.”” At this a very audible 
groan tloated out from the depths of the clothes closet. I stepped in front of 
the clothes closet and began wrestling with one of the detectives to “ keep him 
from opening the door.” However, he won out and reached in, pulling out the 
limp form of the secretary. 
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An assault was made on the bathroom door, which had been locked by Trias. 
The general apparently had decided to remain in there indefinitely. I then 
called out: 

“The game is up, my general. Open the door and come out.” 

He did so. W hile in the bathroom he had removed his coat, vest, collar, aid 
tie. As he came out he lad his hand on his stomach and was gasping: 

“Oh, Mr. Jon-as, I am so ver’ seek. What do these men want here? Tell 
them to get out my room.” 

He was told to “put on his clothes and come along.” The general, who 
understood English per feetly, said: 

“I am seek, so ver’ seek. ‘No comprehendo.” 

However, the general tookethree long drinks of whisky and was calmed 
enough to be ushered, together with the secretary and myself to the jail. As 
the loekup loomed in view, the general announeed that he was hungry. I in- 
sisted that he be taken to a restaurant. This was done. Irias was placed in 
a ceil at midnight ond beld for the Federal authorities. 

I assured Gen. [Trias in jail that I would arrange bond and procure an attor- 
ney, The general, however, not waiting for me to make any arrangements of 
this character, early the next morning gpt in touch with an attorney friend 
of his, who immediately saw the United States district attorney, The latter, 
after conference with the superintendent of the New Orleans Offices os tat 
department, so I was told, agreed to release Trias in custody, provided lhe weal 
leave the United States. Within a few days thereaiter Trias departed from 
these shores. ` 

Several months prior to this episode there had been a discussion of the 
case between myself and officiais of the Department of Justice in Washington 
and New Orleans as to the most feasible manner of securing an opportunity 
of photographing all papers and documents in possession of Rosales and 
Peralta and returning them so that their plans would reiwain unebangod and 
to leave them unawere of the photographing of the papers, 

The plan agreed upon was that whenever the opportunity was afforded I 
was to hurry out to the houses of Peralta and Rosales at some midnight hour, 
telling them I had been “ tipped off” that the secret service planned to search 
their homes for revolutionary papers. I was to say that these papers, if found 
in their possession, would send them to prison, and which, as we thought, would 
result in their becoming frightened and passing their documents to me for safe- 
keeping and in that way would enable the department to photograph them. 

On the night of March 30, 1917, after having wound up the Trias case, I was 
advised that the “psychological moment” had arrived for lifting the papers, 
Anticipating that they might not turn over the papers, but instead might sneak 
the papers out of their houses, we “ covered ” the houses to insure suecess in 
case my first plan failed. 

The wisdom of this latter precaution was made obvious. Accompanied by two 
operatives, I drove to Peralta’s house, No, 3426 Canal Street, arriving there at 
2.30 o'clock on the morning of Mareh 31. When he came downstairs, I informed 
him Trias had been arrested and all documents in Irias’s room had been seized. 
I also told him that up to the time of Trias’s arrest the latter had been shadowed 
continually and had been seen with Rosales and Peralta. T added there was 
no doubt but that Federal authorities early that morning would come to Ro- 
sales’s and Peralta’s houses to take documents. 

I suggested that Peralta bundle up everything of a compromising nature and 
entrust the package to me for safekeeping. He said this was a splendid idea, 
but declared he had no papers, with the probable exception of a dozen letters 
that. after all, “amounted to nothing.” I told him to get them ready so that I 
could take them after I returned from Rosales’s house, explaining that I was 
on my way to warn the latter. 

Proceeding to Rosales’s residenee, I awakened him at 3 a. m. He said he 
would have one of his men, Roman Diaz, carry such compromising matter as 
he might have to the home of Diaz's sweetheart on St. Louis Street. He added 
that the papers in his possession ‘were very limited,” but that Peralta had 
tremendous quantities of the more important ones, and as far as he, Rosales, 
was concerned, he would immediately burn those he had. ; 

To avoid overplaying my hand, I merely warned him not to destroy his 
documents, holding forth that such a move would imperil the cause in which 
we were “interested " and said I would return to Veralta’s house for a con- 
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ference. I told Peralta that Rosales said the latter had “all the important 
papers.” His answer was: 

* Rosales is either a liar or is erazily seared.” 

I spent 20 minutes with Peralta and said good-night, then, returning to 
Rosales’s house. When I arrived there the entire place was full of smoke, 
with the odor of burning paper rising. He told me he lad four grates and the 
kitchen stove consuming the compromising papers. I said it was “a fine move” 
and warmly congratulated him for so doing. Incidentally, I could have throt- 
tled him for having thought of such a plan. 

I suggested to Rosales that he pack the rest of his papers and send them 
out to be hidden at the homes of some of his aids. I lett him at 3.80 a. nh, 
feeling certain that either of the two men would dave their bodyguards carry 
out their most valuable papers. Meanwhile I had the two operatives “ planted,” 
one near the door of each home. 

About 3.45 a. m., from where I was stationed, in back of some palm trees a 
block away from Peralta’s house and where I had full view of same, I noticed 
one of Peralta’s men come rushing out, lugging a very bulky handbag. One of 
the operatives permitted this fellow to move half a bleck and then stepped 
out and placed him under arrest, accusing him of being a dangerous and 
suspicious character, The other operative joined bis partner, and I then 
dlrove up in my ear. The Belize Negro of Peralta’s instantly recognized ine 
and said: 

* Boss, please tell these detectives that I am all right.” 

I asked him what he was doing out at that hour in the morning, lugging 
a big grip. He replied that he was on his way to the market to get pro- 
Visions for Peralta. T protested vigorously about the operatives holding the 
man, and I enlled the Negro aside, telling him I would try to bribe one of 
the detectives to release him. Then I called the officer aside and told him to 
take the man to police headquarters and hold him subject to the orders of the 
New Orleans division of the Department of Justice, and then to bring me the 
grip. It was then about 4 o'clock in the morning. 

AS I started back toward town, it occurred to me it would be wise to stop 
again at Peralta’s and tell him I had seen one of his men arrested. His house 
was illuminated and I was admitted by Peralta. Peralta, on being informed of 
the arrest, became all but iusane with fear and anger. 

Thrown over my right arm was a raincoat, in the pocket of which was a 
heavy caliber automatic pistol. I was armed also with a smaller caliber auto- 
matic, attached to my belt on the left-hand side. Intuitively I placed my hand 
on the larger automatic in the raincoat pocket as I stepped in. 

He threw his right hand to his hip. He drew his pistol half way. With his 
face distorted he said: 

“I might as well be dead as have that grip which my Negro had fall in the 
possession of the authorities.” 

He added: 

“ By God, Jones, this is all your fault!” 

Thinking he intended to take a shot at me, and then to commit suicide, l 
warned him, never taking my gaze from his eyes: 

“Don't draw that gun, for youll never have time to use it. I have you cov- 
ered through the pocket of my coat.” 

To this day I don’t understand why, when he attempted to “throw his 
gun,” I did not pump several bullets through his stomach. However, I was 
able to stand still and to keep cool and convineed him, apparently, that by brib- 
ing the detectives or in some other way I could regain possession of the grip. 
I had left the chauffeur in the car when I entered the house, but much to 
my surprise he told me that he had crept in the yard and was watching 
Peralta through a wihdow opening into the hall, and that it was a mystery to 
him, when Peralta “dove for his gun,” why F had not shot the revolutionist. 

After cooling down Peralta, I backed out the front door and to be honest 
about it was glad to have been able to escape from the situation without kill- 
ing him. 

At 5 o’elock that morning the operatives turned the grip full of papers over to 
me. Within the next hour they were in possession of the Department of Justice 
officials at New Orleans. 

In our casual examination it was found there were hundreds of letters, docu- 
ments, ete., by und between officers of the Mexican Government in Mexico, some 
of their officials in the United States and many other compromising matters. 
These letters and documents fully ecorroberated all my reports regarding the 
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plans of Carranza and his officials in connection with Rosales, Peralta, and 
others in Carranza’s Central American revolutionary plots. 

The Department of Justice also had confirmed the reports through other 
sources of information than myself. The New Orleans division officers decided 
that these papers were of such paramount importance that they be submitted 
immediately to the Washington headquarters, The papers left New Orleans that 
morning for the National Capital. 

At 9 o'clock a. m., Peralta telephoned me to learn if I had been successful 
in regaining the grip. I said I had, and added that I had “ slipped the detectives 
a piece of money ” and the grip was so full of compromising papers and the 
Federal authorities appeared to be so hot on the trail that I was afraid that 
they would be found in my possession and I would be arrested and imprisoned. 
To play safe, I deelared that I had expressed the grip to a relative of mine in 
Washington for safekeeping. 

Several months before this, a party who I thought was a very close friend and 
who also was friendly with Rosales and Peralta. had been hypnotized by the 
revolutionists into the belief that untold wealth awaited him if he cooperated 
with them and they came into power in Honduras. This person had for some 
time a covert idea that I might be “ tipping off ” the authorities to Rosales and 
Peralta. 

For some time before I sueceeded in flushing the papers of out possession of 
Rosales and Peralta and into the hands of the authorities, as I learned later. 
Peralta and Rosales, with never a sign to me, were becoming suspicious, regard- 
ing my solicitude in their behalf. This was the result of my friend’s treachery 
to me. For that reason Peralta and Rosales did not turn the paupers over to 
me on the morning I tried to get then. 

I also learned subsequently that the treachery of my friend resulted in plans 
by Rosales and Peralta to have me “ bumped off” quietly. I did not know of 
these facts until two and a half months after the above scenes, 

To make my bluff stick in regard to my having warned Peralta and Rozales 
regarding the raids by Federal agents, the Department of Justice carried our, 
on the morning of March 31, with Federal search warrants and several opers- 
tives, a “blind” search. 

That evening at 5 o’clock, at Peralta’s request, I went to his house. I had been 
received prior to this time always in his parlor. His negro cook informed me 
that Mr. Peralta was upstairs and took me up to one of the bedrooms, where I 
found Paralta, Rosales and two of their gunmen. This looked odd, so F sheok 
hands with all of them, meantime Keeping my back away from any of the quar- 
tette. I took a chair and backed it in a corner, where I could watch each man. 

I again assured Peralta and Rosales that their papers were safe and that I 
had telegraphed to have them returned to New Orleans, as Peralta had re 
quested over the telephone that morning. The Rosales-Peralta papers were 
returned to me on April 9, 1917, and I was instructed to surrender them to 
their owners, whieh I did. 

Rosales and Peralta, shortly after this date began consummating their final 
Plans and arrangements to start their several revoultionary expeditions against 
* Honduras. The United States, having secured all necessary documentary proof 
and evidence sufficient to convict all parties involved and with every ecard in 
governmental hands, waited quietly for the launching of the movement. 

These revolutionists expeeted by the middle of May to have each of the several 
expeditions in motion, Delays. however, changed some of their plans and they 
finally set the date of the expedition which was to lenve New Orleans for the 
first week In August. 

Prior to this time they bad received a letter regarding one of the boats to be 
used in the expedition. 

This letter from Belize, British Tlonduras, on December 8, 1916, M. A. 
Perdomo wrote to Peralta in New Orleans: 

“I have investigated whether the boat of Fogarait can go to Payo Obispo 
but I am told that she draws too much water to get there, but you can send 
the big boat easily to Nealax and wait there for the lighters from Payo Obispo, 
and that way you do not have to go into the colony at all, as it is very easy to 
communicate from Nealax to Payo Obispo. 

“Th case that you should get to a port in Honduras and that you should need 
an agent there, I would suggest Mr. Aurelio Laintiesta, who is a reliable man of 
good habits and ts also employed by us. I shall see to it that be will attend 
to all vour business in the proper manner. 

“Without any further news for to-day, I beg to remain, 

“M. A. PERDOMO.” 
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During all my connections with these revolutionists, they repeatedly had 
hecome indebted to me for various sums of money lent for their expenses and 
for the purchase of arms, ammunition, and other supplies. All of these items 
were covered fully by contracts or by memoranda of agreement with them 
and which were photographed by the Department of Justice us soon as they 
passed into my hands, 

At one time these parties were “in on me” to the extent of more than 
$7,000, and in the end my net loss in cash was in excess of $2,000. 

The following are typical of some of their agreements, which, as soon as 
made, were photographed and copies of same sent to the chief at Washington 
and to the State Department: 

j UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
STATE OF LOUISIANA, 
Parish of Orleans. 


The following agreement, made and entered into this 19th day of October, 
in the vear 1916, by and between Gen. Maximo B. Rosales, his associates, 
assistants, and heirs and assigns, a citizen of the Republie on Honduras, Cen- 
tral America, and temporarily residing in the city of New Orleans, State of 
Louisiana, party of the first part, and Chas. B. Jones. his heirs, and assigns, 
residing in the city of New Orleans, State of Louisiana, party of the second 
part, witnesseth : 

For and in consideration of services rendered to the party of the first part 
by the party of the second part, and for the further consideration hereinafter 
stipulated in this contract, the party of the first part agrees hereby, for a 
period of one year from date hereof, to purchase from the party of the second 
part, any and all arms, ammunition, and equipment of every kind and de- 
seription whatsoever, which said party of the first part may purchase in his 
individual capacity or In any official capacity; that said party of the first part 
likewise agrees hereby to purchase from said party of the second part any 
and all gunboats, steam vessels, sailing and auxiliary vessels, whether armed 
or not, of any and all Kinds of description, exclusively through said party of 
the second part, and whether the party of the first part purchases said property 
in an individual or an official capacity, or for himself, or for any political 
party or government with which the said party of the first part may be 
connected. 

Said party of the first part further agrees hereby to purchase all commis- 
sary supplies, uniforms, and equipment of every nature and kind necessary and 
proper to equip soldiers, sailors, and all other persons that may be or come 
under his direction and contract. 

It is further hereby agreed that it is the intent and purpose of this contract 
not only to obligate said party of the first part to make all of said purchases 
through said party of the second part, but also to obligate all of the aides, 
assistants, and officers of said party of the first part, or who may becomes aides, 
assistants, and officers of said party of the first part, to make all such purchases 
by and through said party of the second part. 

It is further hereby agreed that it is the intent of this ngreement that said 
party of the second part shall be the agent of said party of the first part in the 
making of all purchases as hereinabove set forth and contemplated, whether 
said purchases are made by said party of the first part directly or through his 
associates, officers, or assistants, and whether said purchases are made by him 
as an individual, or political leader, or as an official of any government. 

Witness our hands, in duplicate, in the city of New Orleans, on the date first 
above written. 

M. B. ROSATEs. 
CHARLES E. JONES. 


Gen. M. B. ROSALES, 
No. 116 South Hagan Avenue, New Orleans, La. 


DEAR GENERAL: As per conversation with you to-day, it is herewith under- 
stood by and between Señor Pedro Grade de Peralta, yourself, and myself that 
when the boat for your expedition against Spanish Honduras is ready to leave 
the port of New Orleans that I will advance or cause to be advanced by other 
parties the price of $2,500 worth of food and commissary supplies, such as 
corn, rice, meat, and other eatables selected by you as per written list that you 
are to furnish me with. Also, at that time, $250 worth of boots and shoes as 
per list you are to furnish me with. 
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You, in consideration of this, are to give me your note, payable within 30 days 
from date of said note, for the sum of $2,750. 

I also agree to advance or cause to be advanced by other parties to you, in 
cash, the sum of $5,000, same to be placed at your disposal six days before your 
expedition sails from the port of New Orleans. You, at the time this $5,000 
is placed at your disposal, are to give me your note payable within 30 days 
from the date of said note. 

It is also understood that the said Pedro Grave de Peralta is to indorse said 
notes. 

This agreement, covering the matters mentioned heretofore, is on this 13th 
day of January, 1917, by and between all of the parties signing same, entered 
into in the city of New Orleans, parish of Orleans, State gf Louisiana, and in 
the United States of America. 

Witnesseth: 

RoMAN Diaz. 

LAVISLOS SANCHOS. 

M. B. ROSALES. 

CHARLES E. JONES. 

PEDRO GRAVE DE PERALTA. 


About the first week in August, 1917, officials of the Department of Justice 
and the State Department at Washington decided, so I was informed later, it 
would be dangerous to take further chances with the possibility of Rosales, 
Peralta, and their associates slipping out of New Orleans with their armed ex- 
pedition. Orders, I was told, were issued to the superintendent of the New 
Orleans Division to close in immediately on all the revolutionists, arrest them, 
and indict them for violation of the neutrality laws. 

On August 5, 1917, Gen. Maximo DB. Rosales, who had moved in the menan- 
time to Mandeville, La.. was arrested there by department agents.  Romen 
Diaz and Ladisalo Santos and others were taken into custody by the authorities. 

Peralta was brought in to the Department of Justice, and, as I was told 
later, broke down completely and agreed to make a complete confession re- 
garding their entire plans and plots. He was to become a witness for the 
Government, and, as sometimes oceurs, it was probable that he would have 
received immunity in exchange for his becoming a traitor to his associates 
and their cause. 

I could not have been used as a witness, for it would have blocked my future 
activities among other revolutionary groups. Peralta at this time made a 
signed statement, which is on tile in the Department of Justice records. These 
revolutionists had violated every known neutrality law. The Government had 
suflicient documentary proof to conviet all of them but irrespective of this 
faet, the United States distriet attorney at New Orleans, I was informed, 
recommended to the Attorney General that these men be permitted to elect the 
privilege of suffering deportation or standing trial for their offenses in the 
Federal courts. Quite naturally, they elected co be deported. 

When Roman Diaz was arrested at New Orleans by Federal authorities, the 
following diary was found in his possession : 

“July 3, 1917. We left New Orleans from Mandeville (a small town 20 miles 
from New Orleans). 

“July 7. Gen. Carranza has given us the necessary help and special orders. 

“July 9% I am informed from La Ceiba (a town in Honduras) that partners 
are ready and that we must fix the date. 

“July 17. A letter from Santos advised me that the deal has been closed in 
Mexico. 

“July 19. Lara and Santos ceall me by cable from Vera Cruz. 

“July 20. They tell me to leave in a hurry. 

“July 30. We left Mandeville together with the General and Tonehe (this 
refers to Gen. Rosales and his wife) and we had coffee on the boat, 

“July 31. They have surrendered their house and [ took out My passage. 
They left New Orleans on August 1, at 6 p. mọ, and T left them at the beat, 
which they boarded at 8 p. m. (Referring to Rosales giving up his house at 
New Orleans and proceeding to Mandeville. The passage mentioned refers to 
Diaz purchase of tieket to Vera Cruz.) 

“August 1. Gen. Rosales, $1,200. 

“August 2. For funds for the campaign.” 

Included in Diaz diary was a list of expenses which he and Santos had 
incurred in Vera Cruz for the purchase of revolvers, cartridges, clothing, and 
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provisions, the charter of a boat, and the advance payment to 100 Mexi- 
cans who were to participate in a part of the expedition. The total expen- 
ditures for this purpose is set down as $10,180. The diary also included 
a list of rifles, cartridges, dynamite, powder, canon, lead, bomb throwers, 
machine guns, carbines for cavalry, two mountain guns, and other equipment. 

Following is a sworn statement made by Roman Diaz when he was urrested, 
the English translation reading: 

“My name is Roman Diaz Maldonano, and I am not more than 34 to 36 
vears old. I am living with my family in Yusearan and Tegucigalpa. Four 
of my brothers are military men; one of them, Pedro Diaz M., is now in Gov- 
ernment service; the other three are farming now and have no longer any 
military connections. 

“JI am not doing anything now, and am living on $500 which I brought with 
me. I thed from my home in July last year on account of the persecution of 
the present Government. Membreno was then President ad interim after the 
death of Bonilla and before the presideney of Bertrand. 

“They followed me up to the north coast of Honduras by orders of Menm- 
breno and I was put in prison for one month. „From there E was freed by the 
Vacasr brothers. With me they made prisoners of Doroteo Hernandez Hafael 
and Diaz Plata, Samuel Woyva, Miguel Anjel Cruz, Jose Antonio Gomez. 

“I was military commander of Mareala under Davila in 1911 and Gov. Da- 
Vila’s administration. I was also in three companies with troops of the Gov- 
ernment. I also was first aid de camp of the President, Gen. Trerencho Sierra, 
and Manuel Bonilla. 

“I left La Cerbia on the 26th of July, fleeing through the mountains and 
the plantations, pursued by the soldiers of Monterossa, and after four months 
I was able to cross into Guatemala. 

“I sailed from Puerto Barrios about the 21st or 22d of November and I 
arrived in New Orleans November 28, 1916. I have been here ever since with- 
out any employment and only living off the money which I brought along. I 
have stopped at several places here, but I was forced to change my abede 
frequently after having been informed that I was followed by spies of the 
consul of Honduras. Chavez and I were afraid of them. 

“I received about four drafts, the money coming from my family and sent 
to me through Mrs. Condra Fortin Rosales, and which she handed to me, to 
be collected from the Whitney Bank. Sometimes money for me was placed to 
the account of Mrs. Condra Fortin Rosales, in Tegucigalpa, and from there the 
draft was sent to her, 

“Sometimes she gave me the money, and then again the draft, which I eashed 
at the Whitney Bank with an introduction frem Gen. Maximo B. Rosales, her 
husband. At the same time my wife addressed her letters to me here under 
Pedro Perez, informing me of the amounts deposited. 

“The only friend that I have here is Gen. Maximo B. Rosales; all the 
others are in the employ of the consul, and for that reason are my enemies. 

“Maximo B. Rosales handed me $1,200 on August 1, charging me to deliver it 
to his friends in Vern Cruz, to be employed in his companies, and I was told 
to hand it directly to Ladislao Santos. the confidential agent of Rosales. This 
money is the same that was taken from me by the agents of the Deparment 
of Justice of the United States when they examined me here in the office. I 
recognize Gen. Maximo B. Rosales as the chief of the Liberal Party in Hon- 
duras, as he is known all over Central America. In this deal I was employed 
as a messenger and an agent of Gen. Rosales.” 

The following is a statement of one of the accounts, showing disbursements 
by Peralta to his ehief, Gen. Maximo B. Rosales, that was secured from 
Rosales at the titue of his arrest: 


MISCO IANCOUS 4255 Ss ot a he oh ot eee ee $102. 95 
As per CCIE OU Dee. sala as at ats tea 2, 160. 09 
As per receipt of Dec, 14-—------------------------------ -MMMM 40d. OO 
Given to Mrs. POUAiss. 2.3 4s) AS oe hee Cie eet ete Se -m DO. OO 
Ou Jan. 19, 1916, miscellaneous. ~~ 2-2-2 eee eee eee 300. 00 
Trip to Belize and money handed some of our partisans ------------ 400. OO 

PST Niece ee a ie et a ir al eae aah eee ces hh alt 3, 412. 95 


Four hundred and fifty dollars loaned to Mr. F. R. Villavicentio, Mexican 
consul at New Orleans at 4 per cent per month. 
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The statement of Ladislao Santos, one of Gen. Maximo B. Rossles’s wes- 
sengers and agents in Mexico, which wus mnde by him when he was arrested 
by United States authorities at New Orleans on August 5, 1917, follows: 

“Gen. Maximo. B. Rosales’s messenger left in the latter part of June, 1917, 
for Mexico, via Laredo, and reported to Resales from Mexico City in a letter 
dated June 28, 1917. 

“In this letter he claims to have destroyed his letters and cable codes during 
an attack of the Villa followers on his train, but adds that everything looks 
very favorable for their plans in Mexico. He states that he has met J. Miguel 
Enriquez, another envoy of Rosales, who assures him also that all goes well in 
Mexico for them. 

“This Enriquez is favorably mentioned in a letter from Gen. J. Catro, sub- 
secretary of war and marine to Gen. Isidro Valdeza, one of the principal 
leaders of the Guatemalan revolutionists in Mexico, and who was in actual 
Warfare against Estrada Cabrera in 1916. 

“Enriquez also reports to Rosales in a letter dated July in Mexico City that 
Estrada Cabrera is giving aid to the Felix Diaz movement and that Gen. Lee 
Christmas went to Mexico for that purpose. He says further that the Honduran 
minister, Wintin, is expected in Mexico City, but adds that he is harmless. 

“IN A LETTER DATED MEXICO CITY, JULY 30, 1917, LADISLAO SAN- 
TOS, ROSALES’S MESSENGER, CLAIMS THAT HE NEEDS MONEY FOR 
A VOYAGE TO YUCATAN TO SEE GEN. ALVARADO, THE GOVERNOR 
OF YUCATAN, ABOUT SOME PROMISED WAR EQUIPMENTS. HE ALSO 
CLAIMS TO HAVE BEEN INTRODUCED TO GEN. TREVINO AND GEN. 
OBREGON AND PRESIDENT CARRANZA, AND WHO HAD TOLD HIM 
TO ASSURE ROSALES OF 200 RIFLES ADDITIONAL. HE THEN RE- 
FERRED TO SOME MEXICAN SENATOR AND STATES THAT THIS 
SENATOR IS HIGHLY INTERESTED IN THEIR UNDERTAKING, AS IT 
WOULD BE A POLITICAL STROKE THAT WOULD UNSEAT ESTRADA 
CABRERA. HE ASKED ROSALES TO WRITE TO HIM TO THE HOTEL 
RITO, ROOM 404, MEXICO CITY. IN THIS LETTER HE BEGS ROSALES 
TO DISPATCH ROMAN DIAZ TO VERA CRUZ. 

“In a letter dated Mexico City, July 24, 1917, Ladislao Santos tells Gen. 
Rosales that he and Lara have everything ready, cloaking his enterprise in a 
deal for a plantation, and that they are only waiting for the arrivai of Roman 
Diaz to cut the fruit. He asks Rosales to send the money in gold. 

“In a letter dated July 1, 1917, Payo, Territory of Quintana Roo, Mexico, 
Col. R. Loriano, the representative of Gen. Rosales in that part of the country, 
tells him that the governor, Carlos Vidal, as well as his assistant, Col. de la 
Rosa, have been called to the front in Tabasco to fight the rebels and are 
unable to do anything for him now. 

“He advises them to get in touch with the secretary of war in Mexico City 
through the agents for orders to the suecessors of these two men, and says 
that he has a party in the port of Xialac, with the name of Narasco Rivera, 
who is willing to act as a receiving agent for all the goods shipped there 
from Vera Cruz. 

“According to the reports from other agents of Rosales, their men are still 
waiting to join his expedition, and they are now strung along in the ports of 
British Honduras and Mexico, such as Payo Obispo, Corazal, Beliee, Punta 
Gorda, Stann Creek, ete.” 

A few days after the arrest of Rosales, Roman Diaz, Ladislo Santos, and 
other of their associates, they sailed from New Orleans for Mexico. Shortly 
after that Peralta disappeared from the city, headed presumably for Habana, 
Cuba. 

In this way ended Carranza’s plot to expand his dictatorship into all Central 
America by revolutionary intrigues. Through the activities of the Department 
of Justice, the greatest and most successful secret service organization in the 
world, Carranza’s plans in connection with Von Eckhardt, the German ambas- 
sador, to make all Central America pro-German were defeated, saving the 
United States and her Allies from facing in Central America a pro-German 
ent and activities there similar to those she had to contend with in 
fexico. 
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‘Confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re Juan Guevara, of 
Eagle Pass, Tex., smuggling ammunition from San Antonio, Tex., iuto Piedras 
Negras, Mexico: 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., September 25, 1918. 

Through ———— ——, one of my informants on the border, who has the 
‘confidence of Juan Guevara, of Engle Pass, Tex., who is in the jitney business 
at Eagle Pass, learn that Guevara for the last several months bas been very 
active in running ammunition out of the United States to Gen. Peraldi, the 
Mexican military commander at Piedras Negras, Mexico. 

Under date of September 11, 17918, ———— wrote me that Guevera carried 
10,000 rounds of 30-30 eartridges out of San Antonio, Tex.. during the week 
starting September 2, 1918. These cartridges were carried by Guevera in his 
automobile from San Antonio, Tex., to Eagle Pass, and that when he arrived 
in Eagle Pass with them they were then slipped over the river to Gen. Peraldi. 

tells me that Guevara makes the trip by automobile to San Antonio 
and return to Eagle Pass on an average of about once a week. 

stutes that inasmuch as he is in the confidence of Guevera, that he ean 
arrange to leave San Antonio, Tex., with Guevera in his automobile when he 
has it loaded with anmnunition, and in this way Guevara can be caught with the 
goods. 

Would respectfully recommend that —— be allowed to handle this matter, 
for I feel confident of the fact that he can in this way catch Guevara running 
the ammunition, 

When I arrive at San Antonio, Tex., will discuss this matter with Mr. Brenni- 
man, superintendent of your San Antonio division, and if my plans regarding 
Guevara meet with his approval, then in that event will arrange to handle this 
matter as suggested with ———. 

The ex-Mexican consul at Eagle Pass, Tex., Teodora Frezieres, who has been 
mentioned in my previous reports as being implicated in smuggling arms out of 
the United States, has reeently been transferred to San Antonio, Tex., and 
Seguin, who was consul at San Antonio, Tex., has taken charge of the Mexican 
consulate at Nagle Pass, Tex. 

Seguin likewise has been mentioned in several of my previous reports has 
been actively engaged in smuggling ammunition out of the United States into 
Mexico. 

Juan Guevara is on very close and intimate terms with Consuls Frezicres 
and Seguin, and both Consul Frezieres and Seguin are the principals behind 


Guevara. 


Confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re Juan Guevara, of 
Eagle Pass, Tex., smuggling ammunition from San Antonio, Tex., into Piedras 


Negras, Mexico. 
New ORLEANS, La., November 13, 1918. 


Under date of November 10 —— wrote me that Juan Guevara, who has 
been smuggling arms and ammunition from San Antonio, Tex., to Eagle Pass, 
Tex., and from there into Piedras Negres, Mexico, for the Mexican Government, 
recently died from influenza. . 
also tells me, however, that undoubtedly some of Guevara’s associates 
avill continue to smuggle arms and ammunition by automobile out of San An- 
tonio, Tex., in cooperation with Mexican Consul Seguin, of San Antonio, who 
is operating with Mexican Consul Teodora Frezieres, of Eagle Pass, Tex. 

sibb also recently wrote me that Gen. Peraldi, the military commander in 
the Piedras Negres district, was offering large inducements for arms and am- 
munition. I therefore on November 12 wrote ——— as follows: 

“ Looking over your reports for the past month I notice in vour letter of Oc- 
tober 2, on page 5 of that letter, you state Gen. Peraldi is offering very strong 
inducements for 30-30 ritles, carbines, and 30-30 cartridges. 

You will remember you wrote me on or about the 1st of October in regard to 
that fellow Juan Guevara. who has been running arms and ammunition for 
Seguin, the Carranza consul at San Antonio, in connection with Frezieres, the 
Carranza consul at Eagle Pass, and if Gen. Peraldi, as you say. in vour letter, is 
offering any indneement for arms and ammunition, hope vou will be able to 
make arrangements through some other party or parties whereby we can sell 
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Peraldi or any of the Carranza crowd all of the arms and ammunition they want. 
I can secure any quantity and in this way we will be able to involve all of those 
mixed up in the transaction and in the end cause the arrest of the entire crowd, 
Keep this very confidential, handle it carefully and I believe something may 
come of it.” i 

As mentioned in my letter to ———, provided he can handle the matter with 
Gen. Peraldi for Teodora Frezieres, Mexican consul at Eagle Pass, or Consul 
Seguin at San Antonio, I will be able to have friends of mine arrange to sel} 
them the ammunition, ——— states they are in the market for. 

If you have any suggestions or instructions to give me regarding this pro- 
posed plan, in that event will be glad to receive same. 

Refer you to my report of September 25, 1918, entitled “ Re Juan Guevara, of 
Eagle Passs, Tex., smuggling ammunition from San Antonio, Tex.. into Piedras 
Negres, Mexico.” This report will give you full information regarding how 
this ammunition previously has been handled. Also refer you to my previous 
report dated September 24, 1918, entitled “ Re alleged participation of Mexi- 
can Government in smuggling narcotics out of Mexico into United States 
and ammunition from the United States into Mexico via Mexican mail coaches 
and in Mexican mail bags.” will give you full information as to how the 
Carranza Government is getting arms and ammunition out of the United 
States into Mexico. 

(Cresse is code name for Jones.) 


STATEMENT BY CHARLES FE, JONES REGARDING JUDGE CHARLES A. DOUGLAS, WHICH 
IS REFERRED TO ON PAGE 5804 OF MR, JONES'S TESTIMONY. 


In so much as I have explained to the committee regarding the loyalty of 
Adam Leckie to the United States and his continued efforts to assist the 
United States Government regarding Mexican affairs, therefore I believe, ir 
justice to Judge Charles A. Douglas, that I should also inform the comunittee 
of the fact that as long as I have known Judge Douglas I have never seen or 
heard him say or plan ot do anything for the Mexicans that could in any way be 
construed as being harmful or detrimental to the interests of the United States. 
On the contrary, know that if Bonillas, Carranza, Luis Cabrera, and other Mexi- 
ean Government officials had followed the advice of Judge Douglas that condi- 
tions in Mexico for the last several years would have been far better than 
they were. 

Repeatedly Judge Douglas, as Carranza’s legal adviser in the United States, 
was able to render service of the greatest value to the United States Govern- 
ment. I believe the committee should also be informed at this time of a state 
ment made to me by A. Bruce Bilaski, at that time Chief of the Bureau of In- 
vestigation, United States Department of Justice, regarding Judge Douglas. 
This was in 1916 or 1917 . I asked Mr. Bielaski if Douglas could be depended 
on as far as the United States was concerned in Mexiean affairs, Mr. Bielaski 
said that whenever any emergeney arises regarding Mexican matters that 
Douglas invariably would gladly cooperate with the Department of Justice, 
and, if necessary, or desired, they could secure from Judge Douglas at all 
times any information or documents he wight have regarding Mexico or Mexi- 
eans, provided it would be to the interests of the United States Government for 
him to furnish same. Furthermore, Mr. Bielaski stated that Douglas, first of 
all, was an American. 

Having known Judge Douglas for several years I consider that his loyalty, 
as fur as Mexican affairs is concerned, was always of the same type as that of 
Adam Leckie. 


Confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re Jerome S. Hess, of 
New York, calling at Mexican embassy, 1413 I Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., July 6, 1998. 
On July 1, at about 4.45 p. m.. Mexican Ambassador Bonillas, Godehaux, and 
myself were in the front parlor on the right-hand side of the hall, and the door 
bell rang and a maid went to the door. I heard a man ask for Bonillas, and 
the maid told him that the ambassador was busy. The man, however, insisted 
that he was a eclese personal friend of the ambassador and told the maid that 


Gd 
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he was Mr. Hess and to take his card to the ambassador. The maid therefore 
brought the card into the parlor, and the ambassador sent word to Hess to call 
later. Godchaux palmed the card off the card tray in the hallway as we 
went out. 

The original card with the name Jerome S. Hess, in his handwriting on the 
back of his card, is herewith attached to this report. 

Hess is a member of the firm of Hardin & Hess, 50 Pine Street, New York. 

(Cresse is code name for Jones. ) 


Confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re attaché of French 
Embassy at Washington calling at Mexican Embassy at Washington. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., July 8, 1918. 


During my recent trip to Washington, several times called at the Mexicau 
Embassy as per my previous reports. 

On the afternoon of June 28, at about 2.45 p. m., when I entered the embassy 
was shown by the butler to the parlor on the right-hand side of the hall, and 
at that time heard conversation between a man and a woman in the parlor on 
the left-hand side of the hall. 

After the butler left me I took a look into the parlor where the man and 
woman were, and saw that the man was dressed in a uniform of a French 
Army officer, and that the young lady he was talking to was Miss Bonillas, one 
of the daughters of the Mexican ambassador, 

A few moments thereafter they came out of the parlor and as they came 
through the door of the parlor the French Army officer had his arm around the 
waist of the young lady. 

They left the embassy and entered an automobile which was driven by the 
French Army officer. The Maryland license of this automobile was No. 80237. 

At about 4 p. m. that afternoon by telephone reported this matter to Mr. Pike, 
of your Washington office. 

(Cresse is code name for Jones.) 


~ 


Confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re various visitors to 
the Mexican Embassy at Washington, D. C. 


New ORLEANS, LA., July 8, 1918. 


Among the parties in Washington who visit the Mexican Embassay is a 


Madame Brull. 
Also Lieut. Joseph J. Coppola, of the Italian military mission. 


Confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re party by name of 
Heinemann who appeared to be a German, calling at Mexican Embassy, 
Washington, D. C. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., July 8, 1918. 

On the afternoon of June 28S, at about 2.45 p. m.o. as Godchaux and myself 
reached the Mexican Embassy, we saw a party just going up the steps to the 
front door, and as be rang the bell he pulled a cardease out of his poeket and 
took a card from same. I read the name Heinemann on the ceard in his hand, 
but could not get the initials, as his thumb was over same. 

When the maid opened the door he asked if a certain party was tbere to 
meet him (could not catch the party’s name). The maid told him no. but to 
come back between 4.30 and 5 p. m. and the party would be there. Heinemann 
then leit and walked away from the embassy. 

He has the facial characteristics of a German. He wore nose eyeglasses, 
had blue eyes, blonde hair, ruddy complexion, elean shaven, weight about 145 
pounds, 5 feet S4 inches in height, wore a gray suit. tan shoes, Panama hat, and 
‘arried a eane. 

At about 4 p. m. that afternoon by telephone reported this matter to Mr. Pike 
of your Washington ottħice, and suggested that one of your operatives pick up 
Heinemann when he returned to the embassy at 4.30 p. m. and tail him to his 
hotel, office, or residence, and in that way learn who he was. 

(Cresse code, name for Jones.) 
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Confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re interviews with 
Ignacia Bonillas, Mexiean ambassador to the United States at Washington, 
D. C., and ideas and plans suggested as result of these interviews which may 
help to offset Germany’s strength in Mexico. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., July 19, 1918. 


Per instructions received from Mr. Pike and yourself, I had several interviews 
with Bonillas, the Mexican ambassador, each of these lasting from one to four 
and a half hours. 

As fully covered in my previous reports and personal interviews with the 
chief and Mr. Pitse in regard to the Mexican Government having employed 
me to handle their soecret-serviee work in the United States, [ therefore, was 
in a position to talk very frankly to the ambassador regarding the feeling in 
the United Stites toward Mexico caused by their pro-Gernman policy, 

I told the ambassador I had learned while in New York on this trip, likewise 
while having lunch with several prominent Congressmen and Senators, also 
from many prominent newspaper men in Washington, that are personal friends 
of mine, that it seemed to be a consensus of opinion from all of the parties 
mentioned that Mexico had and was asking and expecting of the United States 
many political and diplomatic courtesies between Governments at peace with 
each other, and that in turn Mexico, so all of the parties seem to think, wanted 
everything from the United States and in turn did not appear to be willing 
to even meet the United States halfway. 

I then told the ambassador that I could not understand how his Govern- 
ment expected the United States to arrest und prosecute the many Mexi- 
ean revolutionary lenders and their supporters in the United States, clogging 
up the courts with such prosecutions, spending many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in apprehending these Mexiean revolutionary leaders, thereby elimi- 
nating all of the enemies in the United States of Mexico, and in turn after 
having done all of that for the Government of Mexico, then to see each hour 
and day the Government of Mexieo allow thousands of Germans and = other 
enemies of this country in Mexico to carry on activities of every kind that 
were just as dangerous, harmful, and detrimental to the interests of the United 
States as the Mexican revolutionary parties in the United States were to his 
Government. 

Also told the Mexican ambassador that he certainly must realize, and if he 
did not, then a little investigation on his part would convince him of the fact 
that my statement was correct, which was that the press of the United 
States were bitterly opposed to President Carranza, and the present Mexican 
Government, and this opposition on the part of the press of America, was due 
entirely to the stand Mexico had taken in regard to openly being a friend 
and supporter of Germany on this continent; likewise on account of Mexico 
allowing Germans in that country to openly do everything in their power that 
had been and would be in the future harmful to the United States, 

I also explained to the ambassador that as far as I was able to learn from 
certain friends of mine in the newspaper business in Washington, likewise 
from conversation with several Congressmen and Senators who were intimate 
friends of mine, that they feel the United States would be an absolute fool to 
ever do anything for Mexico, unless Mexico in turn showed a disposition to 
cooperate along equitable lines with the United States. 

I then told the aiobassador 1 had learned from personal observation on my 
last trip up and down the Mexican border and throughout other parts of the 
country that many of the city, county, and State officials, and the same applied 
to prominent business and professional men, but that had the utmost hatred 
for the Mexican Government, this being due entirely to the apparent pro- 
German and anti-American sentiment in Mexico, 

I likewise at that time said to the ambassador that no one more than he 
fully understood that the United States as a Government was the most moral, 
honest, and honorable Government in the world, whieh he admitted, like- 
wise the best friend Mexico had to-day in the world. He said he hoped se, 
and I also told him, irrespective of the facet that it was apparently common 
knowledge in the United States, whether correctly so or not, fhat Mexieo was 
caled pro-German and anti-American in every way, nevertheless, Knowing my 
country and its Goverminent officials as I did by reputation, that whenever 
any of the Mexican revolutionary leaders committed any overt aets against 
Mexico in the United States the authorities would immediately prosecute them, 
and this had been amply proven in the past by such prosecutions, 
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At my last interview with the ambassador in the presence of Godchaux, on 
the afternoon of July 1, 1918, which lasted from 3 p. m. to 6.15 p. m., I put as 
many het and direct shots into the ambassador's hide along these lines as I 
possibly could, and in turn, if it is possible to be convinced of the honor and 
integrity of any Mexican., and it is a debatable question if such a one ever 
existed, nevertheless, Bonillas apparently fully realizes that it will pay Mexico 
in every way not to have a break with the United States, 

I asked Bonillas the point-blank question as to why Mexico had not and 
would not declare war on Germany and hbe said that the relations between the 
Mexican people and those of Germany had always been friendiy : therefore, 
in so much as Germany had given Mexieo no provocation of any kind, he felt 
sure the reason President Carranza and the Mexican Congress and Senate 
had not declared war on Germany was due to the facet to do so would be dis- 
honorable, inhwouan, and absolutely immoral. 

I then said to the ambassador for the sake of argument whether the present 
position of President Carranza is correct or not, nevertheless, President Carranza 
is a Mexican, and the future of Mexico at this moment to a very great extent is 
in his hands, and whether right or wrong in your opipion, Mr. Ambassador, 
do you not think that if Mexico was to declare war at the present time on Ger- 
many it would give Mexico countless opportunities to again put Mexico in her 
right position among the nations of the world, likewise give her the opportunity 
to secure financial assistance from the Allies and to etfect rew treaties with 
all of the Allies. likewise when all of the claims against Mexico were eventually 
presented for settlement which now existed, if an ally of the Allies could make 
a good settlement regarding such claims it would give to Mexico many things 
along thse lines and other ways too numerous to mention. The ambassador 
said undoubtedly my supposition as outlined wonld mean a great deal to Mexico, 
but unfortunately President Carranza was in the minority, and that irrespective 
of his individual inthhnence in Mexico as its present leader he had to contend 
with many of his senators, congressmen, Government officials, and army otticers 
who may not feel as he did. 

I then said, “Mr. Ambassador, I am talking to you at the present moment 
as the paid representative of the Mexican Government, and it is my duty as such 
to give you facts as I understand them; therefore my statement, of course, un- 
der those circumstances could net be considered offensive.” and he said, certainly 
not. and I then told him it seemed to be pretty well understood in the United 
States that President Carranza had been bought by the German Ambassador to 
Mexico City, and that President Carranza likewise was cooperating with the 
rovernment of Germany, acting under suggestions received from the German 
Ambassador to Mexico City. 

The ambassador’s face at this remark hardened up, turned rather pale, and 
he looked like he did not appreciate the statement I had made. He however 
took it very nicely and then said, “Yes, it is unfortunate and a great pity that 
such remarks have been made, but, nevertheless, I tell you on my honor that 
President Carranza has never taken one single cent from the Government of 
Germany, directly or indirectly, nor from any person or persons that are in 
any way directly or indirectly connected with any of the interest of Germany 
that may try to influence him as far as the Government of Germany is con- 
cerned,” 

I then said to him, “ Mr. Ambassador, is it true that the majority of the army 
officers of the Mexican Government are in the pay of the German Ambassador 
to Mexico City or of other interests that are friendly to Germany?“ T also snid 
that I had heard many times that many of the Mexican army oflicers were on 
the pay roll of the German Ambassador to Mexico. 

The ambassador said unfortunately probably part of my information along 
those lines were correct, and undoubtedly some of the Mexican army officers 
had taken money from Germany, but he felt sure he could honestly say, that 
those Mexican army officers as a whole were in the minority, and as far as the 
majority of the Mexican army offeers are concerned, my statement is incorrect. 
The ambassador also said that treac hery on the part of one’s own country’s army 
officers undoubtedly existed in all governments, and then said seme of your 
own United States Army officers have or may be taking money from German 
interests, 

I then said to the ambassador, if as a fact some of your Mexican ariny officers 
are in the pay of Germany, and President Carranza decided to declare war on 
Germany, what effect would it have as far as those army oflicers in the pay of 
Germany being able to attempt to overthrow President Carranza, and I also 
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said, Suppose that a large part of the Mexican army officers are in the pay of 
Germany, how then, in that event, if President Carranza thought that Mexico 
should declare war on Germany, could he safely do so. The ambassador said 
that if such a condition really existed it would be dangerous for President 
Carranza to attempt to declare war on Germany, for if the majority of his 
army officers were in the pay of Germany, it would result in the present Mexi- 
can Government being overthrown by the army, provided Carranza attempted 
to declare war on Germany, 

I then said to the Ambassador I understand there also were some prominent 
newspapers in the United States who have repeatedly stated President Car- 
ranza has been doing everything he possibly could and that he will continue to 
do so, that is in every way as he sees and understands it harmful and detri- 
mental to the interests of the United States, Carranza doing this simply with 
an idea of eventually forcing the United States to make him a financial proposi- 
tion, likewise give him other favorable treaty Concessions, so that if the United 
States were to do this Carranza would have accomplished financially and 
politically a great deal for his country, and in turn for these favors he would 
declare war on Germany and lose nothing by so doing. The Ambassador said, 
yes, he had also heard the same rumors, but they were not so. ; 

Summing up my several conversations with Bonillas during the last week, 
Which he believes were given me by him to enable me to get published in the 
newspapers of the United States, which he. of course, wants and expects to he 
very favorable to Mexico, and convinced of the fact that he is in every way 
strictly a Mexican. and he will at all times go to any extreme to endeavor to 
hypnotise or double-cross the State Department whenever he can secure an 
opportunity to do se. 

However, Mexican as he is, which means individual selfishness, likewise 
always endeavoring to look out first for his own interests therefore, fully under- 
standing the situation between his country and the United States as he does, 
that he to stay in his present position, and the same applies to his future 
politically and financially in Mexico, am inclined to believe there is an oppor- 
tunity through my talking to him in the most direct manner possible for the 
State Department, and saying to him many things that the State Department 
could not personally say to him, and in the end probably be able to constantly 
throw a scare into him regarding the necessity of making certain reeconmmenda- 
tions to President Carranza, which may be fruitful in the way of results which 
might be advantageous to the United States, 

I came to Bonillas very highly recommended by Andres Garcia, of El Paso, in 
whom he has a great deal of confidence, likewise from the consul general at 
New Orleans and from Adam Leckie who, as you know, is a very close personal 
friend of his. On June 28 he wrote Leckie regarding me as follows: 


EMBAJADA DE MEXICO, 
Washington. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
28 de Junio de 1918. 
Sr. ADAM LECKIE, 
Edificio del Banco de Londres, 
Mexico, D. F. 

Muy Estimapo Y Fino Amico: Con fecha 25 de junio recibi su carta de 20 
de Mayo, que me entrego el Sr. Charles E. Jones, y tendre satisfaccion en 
obsequiar la recomendacion de Ud. 

Me repito su atto. y afmo S. S., 
Y. BONILLAS. 


TRANSLATION. 


Under date of June 25 I received vour letter of May 20, which was handed 
to me by Mr. Charles E. Jones, and I will take pleasure to favorably consider 
your recommendation. 

Your attentive and affectionate sure servant. 


Notre.—The above copy of Bonillas’s letter was sent to me by Leckie. 


I told Bonillas that I believe he should from time to time give out newspaper 
interviews that detine the position of Mexico, and that I would have same pub- 
lished in all of the daily papers throughout the United States, and whieh 
eventually may lead Bonillas into making some positive declaration which may 
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force Carranza into a more definite position regarding his present attitude 
toward the United States in regard to the European War. 

In my report of December 24, 1917, under the heading of “ Confidential report 
re Mexico from information secured from A. E. L. Leckie” I at that time sent 
forward to your department information in regard to the majority of the 
Mexican Army officers being in the pay of the German Government. That part 
of my report in part was as follows: 

Learned from Leckie there is absolutely no truth in the many reports which have 
been circulated in the United States to the effect that Pablo Gonzales and Carranza are 
about to have a break. Leckie stated Gonzales of course had many diferent arguments 
with Carranza, but all of them were friendly and that the spirit of cooperation and 
friendship between Carranza and Gonzales, as he understood jt, was as strong as ever, 

“ Leckie also said Gonzalez was extremely active in regard to having Car- 
ranza declare war on Germany, and no matter how this situation eventually 
ended, he believed Gonzalez would always be against Germany, 

“ Leckie said Gonzalez had repeatedly urged Carranza not to interfere with 
Gen. M. Paleaz, in the Tuxpam oi! fields, on account of the fact that it might 
result in the United States and her allies taking charge of all the Mexican 
oil fields. Gonzalez told Leckie to talk to Carranza about these matters and 
urge him to leave Paleaz alone at this time. 

* Leckie then stated he had several interviews with Carranza in regard to 
the fact that Carranza had everything to gain and nothing to lose by declaring 
War on Germany, and also to under no circumstances at this time attempt to 
interiere with Gen. Paleaz in the Fusxpam oil fields, and his principal argu- 
ment With Carranza was that if he attempted to attack Gen. Paleaz and run 
him out of the oil fields it would probably result in Gen. Paleaz or some of 
the Carranza troops setting fire to the oi] fields or destroying property there, 
which, as Leckie understood, it would result in England asking the United 
States to take charge of the oil fields, due to the fact that England proposes to 
bave the oil from there irrespective of consequences, 

“Leckie told me there was absolutely no doubt in his mind but that Car- 
ranza, and practically all ef his officials, bad become convinced of the fact that 
they should deckare war on Germany, and were about ready to do so at the 
time the Germans began their recent Italian drive, and he believed if this move 
en the part of Germany in Italy had not been made that by now Carranza 
would have declared war on Germany, 

“Leckie then svid that after much quiet investigation on his part, and after 
many talks with Gonzales and others, both for and against the United States, 
there was no doubt in his mind but that the entire Mexican Army crowd has 
been bought up absolutely by German interests in Mexico, and that these 
Ferman interests are paying from time to time the prominent Mexican Army 
ofticers large additional sums of money. 

“Leckie, however, is inclined te believe Carranza has and will continue to 
hold out for some time before be will even admit that he is considering any 
plan which will result in Mexico breaking with Germany. Carranza hopes in 
the end to in this way secure assurances of financial assistance froni the 
United States.” 

I at that time discusscd with Leckie as to whether Carranza was in the pay 
of the German Govermnent or not, and he stated he felt sure of the fact Car- 
ranza was not in the pay of Germany. If this is correct German money in 
Mexico is running short. 

You will remember in many of my reports for 1916 and 1917, regarding the 
Rosales Honduranian and other Central American revolutionary movements, 
I at that time was able to secure possession of the majority of the papers 
of Rosales, Peralta, and their associates, which were sent forward to your de- 
partment to be photographed. In these papers were included letters from Car- 

‘anza, C. Acuillar, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Gen. Obregon, Gen. GPeene, 
Gen. Hill, and from many other prominent Mexican Government officials, which 
Prove they were implicated fimancially, politically, and otherwise in endeavor- 
ing through Rosales and Peralta of the THonduranian revolutionary party, Gen. 
Castillo, Dr. Guzman, and others of the Guatemalan revolutionary parties, Dr. 
Julian Trias of the Nicaraguan revolutionary party, Pr. Daradona of the San 
Salvadoran revolutionary party, which proved that Carranza and his officials 
expected and hoped to be able through each of these revolutionary lenders in 
Central America to overthrow all of the present existing Central American 
Governments and place in each of these country a revolutionary Teader as 
president who would have been made president of eaeh of those countries 
largely due to the financial and political support of Carranza and his. officials. 
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AS I see the Mexican situation to-day. am convinced of the fact that the 
money spent by Carranza through Gen. Maximo B. Rosales, Dr. Julian Irias, 
Dr. Daradona, Gen, Castillo, and others in endeavoring to overthrow the Central 
American Governments, as mentioned hereinbefore, was German money that 
passed through Carranza’s hands for the purpose of establishing governments 
in Central America that would, if they had been successful in their revolu- 
tionary efforts at that time, have given Germany the opportunity to-day in each 
of those countries that she (Germany) now has in Mexico. 

Your department being in possession of photographie copies of all of these 
original letters, likewise enables me to have the opportunity to show to Boniltlas 
that the Mexican Government would be playing with the most dangerous fire 
if they in any way cooperated to any further extent with Germany, for in 
doing so if a break is thereby caused between Mexico and the United States, 
at that time it will be proven that Carranza had hoped and attempted to over- 
throw all of the present Central American Governments. The proof, no matter 
how positive it is, will in the end. I believe, not carry much weight in even 
making the people of Latin America have a friendly feeling for the United 
States, The only value of these documents, letters, ete., at the present time, 
would be to use as a club on Bonillas and Carranza, 

Carranza personally will not believe to any great extent, and pays but very 
little attention to the individual opinions or reports from his various Govern- 
ment officials. For instance, if Ambassador Bonillas reported to Carranza 
that the feeling in the United States was very antagonistic toward Mexico, on 
account of pro-German activities in Mexico. Carranza would be inclined to cn- 
sider this was simply a personal belief of Bonillas. 

However, as stated to Mr. Pike and yourself. believe that I will be able not 
only to have Bonillnas send in reports to Carranza, but likewise can impress 
upon his various consuls and his friends and supporters throughout the United 
States that Mexico is playing with fire, in regard to their present pro-German 
attitude, and in my conversations with each of these various Mexican consuls 
that are seattered over the United States, I feel sure that I ean convince them 
of the fact that it is their duty to advise President Carranza of the feeling 
toward his Government in the United States. 

As each and every one of the Mexican consuls in the United States are 
always anxious to send any information to Carranza, so that in this way he 
can convinee Carranza of the fact they are on the job, and as each of these 
consuls after I have a straight talk with them will probably consider they have 
something important to report to Carranza and as I hope will report to him the 
talk that your department or the State Department will want me to hand to the 
consuls, likewise that he, the consul. ean hardly understand how Mexico ean 
expect the United States to eliminate all of the Mexican revolutionary leaders 
and their supporters in the United States. when in turn Mexico is allowing 
German activities of every kind, to the detriment of the United States, to exist 
in Mexico. 

My supposition is that each consul in his eagerness as he will think, to send 
something new and fresh in the way of information to Carranza, will send this 
information to Carranza as if it had been secured from observation. If my 
plan can be suecessfully carried out believe Carranza, in this way will receive 
from 25 or 30 of his eonsuls likewise from his friends and supporters in the 
United States reports along these lines that will convince him of the fact that 
his present policy is a grave mistake. These reports reaching Carranza fronr 
such widely distributed points, and from a large number of his consuls, are 
bound to make an impression on him for he then will realize that it is not the 
mere iden or opinion of one man. 

The thought may occur to vou that these consuls will quote me as their source 
of information when making their reports to Carranza regarding this matter. 
This is hardly under any cireumstances liable to happen due to the fact that 
these Mexican consuls never give credit to any one for information furnished 
and to make an impression upon Carranza, will endeavor to make him believe 
they have worked very hard to secure their opinions along these lines, 

Another phase of this matter is that T will likewise throw a very stiff seare 
inte all of these various Mexienn consuls regarding the great danger to the 
Mexican Government existing at the present time caused by the reorganization 
of the Mexican revolutionary movement iu the United States which I can prove 
to them is amply finaneed and in a position to be a most dangerous factor in 
eliminating Carranza and all of his followers in Mexico. This will likewise 
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be instantly reported to Carranza as the individual opinion of each of his con- 
suls. 

I also when I see Leckie during the latter part of this month or early in 
August at San Antonio, per my previous reports, will talk to him very straight 
in regard to the danger of the revolutionary movement against Mexico. and of 
the sentiment against Mexico in this country in regard to their pro-German 
attitude, and as Leckie and all of his associates in the United States and 
Mexico are financially very heavily interested in their various Mexican invest- 
ments, it will result in Leckie likewise working on Carranza and hs prominent 
Oflicials, also through his Mexican law partners of Mexico City and with 
Douglas, and I feel sure that between Leckie, Douglas and their associates in 
Mexico that Carranza through them will receive some very strong facts that 
may cause him to wake up. 

AS stated in my report of July 12, 1918, under the heading of ©“ Information 
pertaining to the present Mexican situation which I expect to obtain from Adam 
Leckie of Mexico City and Washington, D. C.” I in that report forwarded the 
following information in part: 

“ Leckie is, as mentioned in many of my previons reports, on very intimate 
terms With President Carranza of Mexico and Secretary C. Aguillar, Mexican 
minister of foreign affairs. He. therefore, is in a position to be thoroughly 
posted as to the tme conditions in Mexico regarding the German situation in 
that country, Hikewise should be fully aware of the real Mexican sentiment re- 
garding the United States at this time. 

“Leckie is the junior member of the Mexican law firm of Gonzalez, Roa, 
Carbajal & Leckie, with offices at Edificio del Banco de Londres, Mexico 18, 
Mexico City. Gonzales Roa, of Leckie’s firm, is general counsel for the 
National Railways System in Mexico, also chief associnte counsel for the 
United Railways of Yucatan, also the Reguladora del Henequen of Yucatan. 
Likewise the department of agriculture, the Mexican Monetary Commission, 
also the commission of legislation, also director and professor of the University 
of Mexico, general attorney in Mexico for the Wells Fargo Express Co. and 
many other corporations. 

“Carbajal was the Carranza minister to Costa Rica and Nicaragua. likewise 
minister plenipotentiary to Russia, later to the United Kingdom. After he re- 
turned to Mexico he oecupied the position of under secretary of state and at 
the present time is the legal adviser for the Mexican finance department. 

“ Leckie, therefore, on account of his partnership arrangement with these two 
Mexicans who I understand are very close personal friends of Caranza, like- 
wise act as his personal legal and political advisers, has given to Leckie an 
oppertunity to secure probably more correct information pertaining to the true 
situation in Mexico than almost any other American.” 

Leckie, therefore, through his own inthuence, and that of his Mexican law part- 
ners, can talk to Carranza and his officials in such a way that it should be 
Productive of results with them. The services so far rendered along thee 
lines by Leckie to the United States have been of great help and value to our 
Government. i 

Another part of this proposed plan is for me to request each agent of your 
department in every town that has a Mexican Consul to carefully select three 
or four of the most reliable American business and professional men of known 
loyalty in that town and who have never had any connection with the various 
Mexican factions. These men could be, for instance, a prominent preacher, 
banker., doctor, lawyer, or of any business provided he met our requirements 
as to his general reputation and loyalty to the United States. 

After your loeal agent picked these men and they had been checked up to 
the limit, vour agent and myself would see each man we had selected and ex- 
plain to him that the Mexican situation was rather critical and that we 
Wanted him in some manner to begin to cultivate the Mexican Consul in his 
town, apparently cultivating him for personal or business reasons, likewise 
inviting the Consul to bis home and club for social affairs, and in many other 
Ways putting the Consul under personal and social obligations to him, In a 
few weeks the friendship between these business men and the Consul should 
have developed to the extent that the business men could then begin to drift 
into conversations with the Consul regarding the Mexican situation. After 
that the Americans could begin to lay their plans to press into the Consul’s 
brain that the United States is, after all, Mexico’s best friend and that Mexico 
With such Ameriean propaganda talk to the Mexican Consuls and other friends 
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aud supporters of the present Mexican Government in the United States, being 
scientifically showered on these Mexicans and in such a manner as to not over- 
play the proposition, felt sure that all of this in the end would reach Carranza 
and his officials from his consuls, and as direct information and opinions of 
his consuls. 

This plan is along the lines of my own propaganda work direct to the Mex- 
ican Consuls, as outlined in detail on pages 7 and 8 of this report. 

Believe if I am given the opportunity to try this plan out in connection with 
the plan regarding my talk to the Mexican consuls and friends and supporters 
in this country as mentioned hereinbefore, that I am capable of handling same, 
so that it may produce some results which may be of value to the United 
States. 

By constantly keeping in close personal contact with each of the American 
business inen and professional men selected for this propaganda work I can 
keep them hustling to produce results, or each of your local agents can do so 
on direct instructions from your department. 

It is almost impossible te put in a report details of such propaganda work, 
but it can, I feel sure. be very easily and successfully worked out in person. 

The same class of propaganda work can be successfully carried out by trusted 
Americans in Mexico. 

I personally stated several times to Mr. Pike that as I understand the Mexi- 
can, Central American, and South American situation. that Germany if she 
ean foree this country to have a break with Mexico is thereby deliberately 
forcing the United States to play into her (Germuany’s) hand. 

My interpretation of this supposition is that if we have a break with 
Mexico, and declare war on her, or were forced to send troops in to pacify that 
country, insomuch as all of the citizenship of South America, Central America. 
and Mexico total approximately 95,000,000) people, all of whom are of Span- 
ish or Latin blood, and therefore chinnish to the core, and that if Germany 
therefore can force the United Stetes to intervene in Mexico or Germany 
would try to convince them to pick a row with us, Germany in doing w» 
plays one of her most successful trump ecards, for after the present European 
war is ended our trouble with Mexico, if we have it, will enable Germany's 
financial and commercial interest to have more than a fair chance to secure 
a foothold commercially in South America, Central America, and Mexico, using 
as an opportunity to do so that the United States deelared war on Mexico, 
Which, according to the Mexican and Latin American race, would, as Germany 
would try to convinee them, was a direct insult to the Spanish-speaking people 
of Central America, South America, and Mexico. 

We, in this way, as I see and understand it, would give Germany an oppor- 
tunity to secure a foothold after the war that under no circumstances should 
Germany be allowed to have in Latin America and Mexico. 

My supposition can be offset by the statement that if the United States was 
in a position to present to the people of Mexico, Central America, and South 
America absolute proof of Mexico's cooperation with Germany and that such 
proof in turn would kill Germany’s opportunity to extend her commerce after 
the war in the countries mentioned. 

Proof or no proof, as I see and understand it, Knowing the Latin Americans 
as I do, it would be of very little weight with them. 

I am tirmly convinced of the fact that it is my duty to recommend as strong as 
I possibly can that in one way or the other whether playing the cards above or 
under the table that the present Mexican situation be won by diplomacy. 

If, as a matter of fact, my supposition is correct and that is I am absolutely 
convinced of the facet that Germany to-day owns and controls the pelicy of the 
present Mexican Government, she certainly won it diplomatically or finan- 
cially, and if such is the case the United States should likewise diplomatically 
or financially try to undo Germany’s gain there and secure possession of 
Mexico along the same lines that Germany did. 

I APTER ALL FINANCIAL, DIPLOMATIC AND PROPAGANDA EF- 
FORTS CAN NOT WIN MENTOO OVER TO THE UNITED STATENS, THEN 
IN THAT EVENT EVEN IP YIR UNITED STATES HURTS HERSELF 
COMATERCJALELY IN LAPIN AMERICA FOR THE NEXT ETEPY YEARS, 
THE UNITED STATES SHOULD IRRESPECTIVE OF HER PROSPECTIVE 
LOSS COMMERCIALLY IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA AT ONCE 
INTERVENE IN MENICO AND HOLD IES CONTROL ON MENICO FOR 
SEVERAL YEARS AFTER THE EUROPEAN WAR ENDS, SO THAT IN 
THIS WAY GERMANY WOULD HAVE ABSOLUTELY NO OPPORTUNITY 
TO DO ANY BUSINESS IN MEXICO. ; 
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It isa very hard matter to cover in detail all points pertaining to the various 
suggestions mentioned in this report, but feel sure that my past record with 
your department in regard to producing results in Central American and 
Mexican affairs entitles me to have the opportunity to endeavor to work these 
plans out and which may be productive of results. 

The information I am furnishing to the Mexican Government at the present 
time, per my previous reports, in regard to the activities of the various Mexican 
revolutionary groups in the United States has been so arranged that it will 
thoroughly convince Carranza of the fact that at the present time the reorgan- 
ized revolutionary movement of his Mexican political enemies and their asso- 
ciliates in the United States, which is a combination of every faction opposed to 
Carranza, and who have joined the new combination, is so well organized, 
equipped, and financed that when it begins to successfully operate that the 
chances are more than even they will have an excellent opportunity to over- 
throw the present Mexican Government. 

I expect in this way to be able to probably open up the way to force Bonillas 
to make some proposition to the State Department which in turn might 
give them the opportunity to force a trade on Bonillas. 

My present plans in regard to carrying out the proposed propositions men- 
tioned hereinbefore, likewise the plans in mwy report of July 19, under the 
heading of “ Plan proposed by me in regard to capturing German military 
spies in Mexican and Texas towns along the border.’ is to leave New Orleans 
during the first week of August with Godehaux and A. T. Howell, and this trip 
will take me to Houston, Galveston, San Antonio, Brownsville, El Paso, Laredo, 
Corpus Christi, Del Rie, Eagle Pass, and a few other border towns in Texas; 
Phoenix, Tucson, Nogales, and other towns in Arizona: several border towns in 
New Mexico, Los Angeles, Calif, and a few other points where Mexican con- 
suls are located. Believe that I wilh as opportunities under circumstances 
Which mmay develop as this trip progresses, be able to continue to have sent 
througla Various consuls of the Mexican Government, likewise through their 
strong friends and supporters of Mexico in the United States, a volume of in- 
formation which will never be traced back to me, and which, in the end, will 
give Carranza many things to think over and which may be productive of 
beneficial results to the United States. 

I feel sure all of this information reaching Carranza from his various con- 
suls, his friends, and supporters regarding the activities of his revolutionary 
enemies in the United States, likewise the other propaganda work mentioned 
hereinbefore, Will probably frighten him into at least cooperating with the 
United States in regard to elimination of some of the activities of the Germans 
in Mexico. 

As my last trip to Mexico and along the border in April and May, 1918, 
Was productive of considerable results regarding Mexican and other matters,- 
part of which I secured from Mexican officials, believe that this trip will like- 
wise be productive. If my proposed trip meets with your approval will greatly 
appreciate having you advise me immediately regarding whatever instructions 
you may desire to give me. 

If the time ever comes, and the chances are more than 50 per cent that it 
may happen, whereby Germany's hand in Mexico, by force, should be forever 
crushed by the United States and at the same time the people of Mexico, as a 
whole, be taught to respect the lives and property of Americans in Mexico, 
then in that event, knowing Mexico as I do, I ask that I will be remembered 


and assigned to the intelligence force in the first expedition that lands in 
Mexico, 


(Cresse code name for Jones.) 


Confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re break alleged to have 
occurred between Carranza and Gen. Obregon. 


NEW ORLEANS., LA., September 26, 1918. 

Understand within the last four or five weeks Carranza and Obregon have 
not been on friendly terms and that they are now on the verge of an absolute 
open break, which, if it has not already occurred, will become a reality now 
almost any moment. 

The feeling between Carranza and Obregon for the last year, while ap- 
parently in the open was extremely friendly, nevertheless, Obregon, who has 
always felt that he was the logical candidate for the presidency of Mexico in 
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the next Mexienan presidential elections, which are to be held in September 20, 
1920, has realized, so his friends and supporters claim, that during the last 
year Carranza has been doing everything le possible could to secretly tear 
down and destroy the presidential aspirations of Obregon. 

Understand that the reasons for the open break which is now snid to exist 
between Carranza and Obregon, were caused by Carranza giving amnesty to 
Pedro Ojeda, who is an old federal general and who is known froin one end of 
Mexico to the other to be one of the bitterest personal and political enemies of 
Gen. Obregon. 

At the time Carranza extended his amnesty to Gen. Ojeda. Obregon at that 
time is said to have written Carranza and likewise made the statement to his 
friends and supporters that Carranza had forgotten the fact when he (Car- 
ranza) came to the State of Sonora after he had been defeated in the State 
of Coahuila, he was without food, clothes, and even without shoes, and at that 
time he (Carranza) asked the people of Sonora to help him. Obregon has 
also told Carranza and his friends that whatever Carranza was or had been, 
he (Obregon) and his friends and supporters had really made Carranza. 

Obregon is also said to have told Carranza that he was fully aware of Car- 
ranza’s work and plans in regard to double-crossing him in the next presidential 
elections. 

It is also said that Carranza now fully realizes his mistake in openly offend- 
ing Obregon at this time, and to offset this mistake has offered, as President of 
Mexico, amnesty to all of the old federals and has asked and urged them to 
return to Mexico. 

Among the old federal revolutionary sympathizers in the United States. and 
this also applies to the friends and sympathizers of Gen. Obregon, it is believed 
by them that this is a plan of Carranza to rally around for himself as much 
support as he can secure from the old federal revolutionists, and if he ean 
accomplish this, then, in that event, it may offset to a great extent his spur 
with Obregon. 

Under date of July 16, 1918, I forwarded report entitled “ Presidential candi- 
dates in the next presidential elections and serious Mexiean situation which 
may arise from same at that time.” Respectfully refer you to this report as 
mentioned for full details in regard to the plans and allegiances that Obregon 
has and is making to offset the work of Carranza in regard to defeating Obre- 
gon in the next presidential elections. 

If the present break between Carranza and Obregon grows, it will resu't 
Within the next few months in Obregon undoubtedly starting a revolutionary 
movement against Carranza, 

As mentioned in my report of July 16, regarding the next Mexican presi- 
dential elections, Obregon already is on friendly and intimate terms with Este- 
ban Cantu, governor of Lower California, who has, so it is said, promised his 
support to Obregon. 

(Cresse code name for Jones.) 


Confidential report by Cresse to Departinent of Justice re plan proposed by me 
in regard to capturing German consuls and German military spies in Mexiean 
and Texas towns along the border. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. July 19. 1918. 

As mentioned to Mr. Pike and yourself (Chief Bielaski), during my last trip 
to Washington in June. TOTS, E believe my proposed plan in regard to eliimi- 
nating some of the most active German consuls and German military spies in 
various Mexican towns across from United States territory is feasible and con- 
tains more than a fair chance of being successfully carried out. 

As stated to you in person, many of the Mexican towns along the border. 
such as Matamoros, Nuevo Laredo, Piedras Negras, Juarez, and many other 
towns of the same class, and farther down in Mexico have, since the Unitel 
States entered) the War, given the German consuls in those towns, assisted by 
German military and naval officers, the opportunity to secure from the towns 
in the United States across the border a great deal of information which they 
undoubtedly have considered valuable, and which likewise may have been 
harmful to the interests of the United States. 

A conerete exatuple of the netivities of the Germans along these lines is 
that of the German consul at Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, who has been assisted in 
his work there for Germany by a Capt. Hinseh and a certain Herman Ruek- 
heim, as mentioned in my previous reports. 
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The following plan in regard to eliminating the above-mentioned parties ean 
be, I believe, successfully carried out by me, with the assistance of Godchaux 
and one or two other parties, 

On account of my present friendly, official, and personal connection with the 
Mexican Government, I can secure for myself and for those it might be neces- 
sary to have assist me, credentials from the Mexican Government which will 
enable me to come and go into Mexico without interference from their officials. 

Believe it is possible for Godehaux and myself, likewise others I may use to 
personally work our way into the confidence of several of the German consuls 
along the border, likewise some of their military spies on the Mexican side 
of the river, and bope to be able to a certain extent by feeding them from 
time to time a line of fake military or naval information, same to be furnished 
bw the Bureau of Army Intelligenee or your department and which would be 
of no harm to the United States, and of no valne to them, Believe that in this 
way, due to their desire to secare information, that I ean at least gain sutlicient 
oft their confidence to have them at a certain time meet me a few miles out of 
the particular Mexican town that is their headquarters, ostensibly meeting 
me at such place to secure from me at that time a lot of important military 
maps, ete, and if such a meeting is carried out on the Mexican side of the 
river, then spies in that event would simply knock out or kidnap the German 
consul or military spy, shove him over the river onto United States territory, 
and they would then be turned over to our Army officers. 

The thought may occur to vou that the prisoner would put up a vell that he 
had been kidnaped from Mexican territory > however, if he did, in that event it 
would be his own fault, for when le woke up he would be on United States 
territory. 

Another part of the plan is to run in Godehaux and other ringers on these 
German consuls and military spies, letting these ringers for several weeks feed 
them a line of phony information, until they had secured their confidence, and 
then at a later date make arrangements to meet the Germans three or four miles 
ont of towns on the American side of the river, and if such a meeting ean be 
arranged. as T believe it can be, then in that event the Germans could be caught 
on United States territory, or if for some reason the German or Germans would 
not leave the Mexican town it is quite possible that they could be drugged, or 
knocked on the head in their office or on an automobile ride and then taken 
over the river into the United States. 

Furthermore, am satistied of the fact that a great deal of the information that 
is reaching German consuls and German military spies in Mexico and on the 
border is going to them from Mexicans and others who are operating on the 
United States side of the river. 

The chances are even that I also may be able to likewise open up leads which 
may enable me to learn of the identity of these spies for Germany on the 
American side of the river. 

Another part of this proposed plan is that Andres Garcia, Chief of the 
Mexican Secret Service, and Inspector General of Mexican Consulates, who is 
as cold as a piece of ice, and who considers human life of no value if it stands 
in the way of producing results for his department, he, therefore, will go to an 
extreme to make a showing with President Carranza. 

Believe I ean propose to Garein, who has a certain amount of confidence in 
me, and is likewise convinced that I can be of value to his government, that 
it would be an excellent idea to surrender to me several of the most notorious 

erman spies along the border, and in turn at the time these Germans are 
turned over to me, that I will likewise deliver to him several of the revolutionary 
lenders on the border that Mexico is very anxious to get. 

As far as the Government of Mexico is concerned, do not believe they would 
enter into an arrangement of this kind, but feel sure of the fact that Garcia in 
his desire to make a showing to the Mexican Government will enter into plan 

With me, whereby if I ean deliver to him a few of these prominent Jiexiean 
revolutionists, that he likewise at the same time, will turn over to me several 
of the most prominent German spies in Mexico. Of course as far as Garcia 
would ever know, the United States would in no way have any connection 
With such a plan. I would simply tell Gareia here, vou want to do something 
for your country and I do also for mine, lets arrange na trade of this kind, 
you kidnap a few of these Germans for me and F likewise will kidnap a few 
of the Mexican revolutionary leaders you want. 

T am putting this proposal plan in the form of a report, as per yonr request. 

he only assistance I will need is to have the subrosa cooperation from your 
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agents along the border, who in turn in a quiet way at the proper time can, if 
necessary, secure the assistance of the Army Intelligence Bureau. 

As stated to you in person if at any time this proposed plan resulted in my 
becoming involved in Mexico or anything personally happening to me, notbing 
would ever be known about it as far as our Govermment is concerned. Further- 
more, handling the matter as suggested, as far as the United States is con- 
cerned, they officially would have nothing to do with the matter, therefore, in 
ho way would they be involved in same, provided in some way I might blunder. 

I have handled for your department practically all of the matters pertaining 
to the Honduranan, Nicaraguan, San Salvadoran and Guatemalan Central 
American revolutionary movements for the last three years, likewise a very 
large percentage of all of the inside information pertaining to the activities 
of the Felicista Mexican revolutionary matter, and a great deal of the infornin- 
tion furnished to your department regarding the Villista and other Mexican 
revolutionary matters were obtained through me, likewise many others matters, 
and to date I have so far successfully handled these matters with but few mis- 
takes, therefore feel sure that my past record in regard to producing results 
entitles me to have the opportunity to at least attempt to eliminate to a certain 
extent the activities of the German consuls and German military spies along 
the border. 

It is almost impossible to convey complete plans or ideas in a report regard- 
ing a matter of this kind, for as a rule such plans have to be worked out as 
the matter develops, and as per conditions pertaining to the local situation 
where the case is handled. 

It is also possible as this proposed plan develops in the future that it may 
open up the opportunity to eliminate in one way or the other many of the 
German spies in the interior of Mexico that you stated you were very anxious 
to get possession of, 

I feel absolutely sure of the fact that I can secure some results along these 
lines and will greatly appreciate having you give me the opportunity to try 
to do so, 

(Cresse code name for Jones.) 


Confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re request for informa- 
tion from chief as to name of Germans in Mexico. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., July 31, 1918. 


While discussing with vou in Washington the German situation in Mexico, 
and details of my plans in regard to capturing several of the German military 
spies along the Mexican border, vou mentioned the fact that there were several 
Germans in the interior of Mexico that your department were very anxious to 
get possession of. 

If my suggesfion: meet with your approval in that event, will greatly appre 
ciate having vou send me the names and addresses of the Germans in the in- 
terior of Mexico that your departiment is interested in, for it may be possible 
that I might be able to secure the elimination of these Germans that your 
department is interested in. 

Will greatly appreciate having you definitely advise me through your New 
Orleans office at the earliest possible date regarding this matter, so I can go 
ahead with my plans regarding this proposition. 

(Cresse code name for Jones.) 


Confidential report by Cresse to Department of Justice re American Army 
oflicer stationed at EL Paso, Tex., visiting the German consul three times 
in one week at Juarez, Mexico. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 13. 1918. 
On the morning of April 19 secured information from Andrew Garcia, Car- 
ranza consul at KEI Paso, Tex., that an Ameiean Army officer whose naime 
understood was either Lieutenant or Captain Hughler Cam not certain that 
this name is correct), had during the last six or seven days crossed the Inter- 

National bridge at BE Paso and called on each of his trips on the German 

consul at Juarez, Mexico. EF could not press Garcia too strongly for details 

regarding the visits of this American Army officer to the German consul at 

Juarez. 


m -= 
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Just before going to your local office at El Paso to reporf this matter to Mr. 
Jones your special agent at El Paso, learned that Col. Willard, United States 
Ariny intelligence officer at El Paso, had likewise secured a lead or information 
regarding the United States Army officer who had called on the German consul 
at Juarez. Gave all of the information I had to Mr. Jones, and asked him if 
Col. Willard had likewise reported the matter to him. Mr. Jones told me he 
had not. 

Being on friendly terms with Garcia, telephoned him from Jones’s office, and 
asked if Col. Willard had seen him in regard to this Army officer, and Garcia 
told me he had. 

The first that your El Paso office heard of this matter was from me, and 
which shows complete lack of cooperation and assistance that should be ex- 
tended by Col. Willard and his office to your representative at El Paso, Also 
understand this is not the first instance regarding lack of cooperation from Col. 
Willard’s office to your El Paso oflice. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. N. T. JONES. 


(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Cuarrman. You may state your name. 

Mr. Jones. N. T. Jones. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Jones, you are a brother of the witness who 
has been testifying, Charles E. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. In the work that he has been doing, as he has tes- 
tified, have you generally accompanied him and assisted him in such 
work ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are familiar then with the work which he 
and you have been doing and to which he has testified ? 

Mr. Jonrs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Have you heard his statements here? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And are they, of your knowledge, true? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Is there anything in addition to what he has 
stated which you care to state for the record? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. He has covered the ground very fully, and I 
can swear to the truth and correctness of all the statements he has 
made from my own personal knowledge. 

The Carman. You were present with him at these conversations 
Which he has testified to with the Mexican ambassador, Bonillas, in 
this city? 

Mr. JONES. Yes, sir; also at all conversations with De Negri, Se- 
guin, and all other conferences with Mexican oflicials that he has tes- 
tified to. | 

The Cnarrmax. How does it happen that ycu gentlemen have 
been present tegether at these conferences? 

Mr. Jones. W ell, we were both very much interested in the whole 

matter, and we have alw avs made it a habit to have a witness in 
securing any information from any of these Mexicans, either one of 
ourselves or some other outside witness. 

The Cuamman. Was there possibly a thought that the Jones 
family might last longer if you traveled together? 7 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; there have been some threats made, and we 
thought it would probably be better if we traveled in pairs. 
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The Cuairman. I beheve that is all, Mr. Jones. .J thank you very 
much. 

The committee will adjourn until to-morrow afternoon at half 
past 2. 

(Whereupon, at 1.15 p. m.. the committee adjourned until Wednes- 
dav. May 19, 1920, at 2.30 o`cloek p. m.) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
OFFICE OF DIVISION SUPERINTENDENT, 
: NEW Yoru City, December 21, 1978. 
N. T. JONES, Esq., 
Npecial Agent of the Department of Justice, 
New York, N.Y. 

Drar SiR: December 31 will mark the closing of my service in the department 
and the end of a happy year I have spent in the association with vou in the 
New York district. 1 wish to thank you personally for the efficient, earnest, 
ard loyal help you have given to the department, the New York division, and 
to me during this period. Your part in helping to win the World War hes been 
no small one, and te vou more than to me is due credit for the excellent results 
this office has attained. 

I wish vou a Merry, Merry Christinas and the best of snecess for tle New 
Year. 

Yours, sincerely, 
CuHas. DEWoopy, 
Division Superintendent. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington. 
Hon. ALBERT B. Fat, 
Chairman Subcommittee to Investigate Merican Affairs, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate. 


Sır: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of September 6, 
1919, reading as follows: 

‘‘The Subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee investigating 
Mexican affairs hopes to begin hearings at once. There will be called certain wit- 
nesses whose testimony will be along the lines of the business and petroleum interests 
in Mexico. 

“ With this end in view, if it is not inconsistent with the best interests of the Govern- 
ment, the committee desires that you furnish it with information in regard to all 
protests to the Mexican Government or to any Mexican oflicial, as to any law or pro- 
posed law, or decree, affecting American rights in Mexico, and especially affecting 
petroleum. Also, the committee will be grateful if your department can furnish in 
addition to the copies of the protests, copies of the replies of the Mexican Government 
or of any Mexican official thereto.” 

In reply I have the honor to inclose herewith, copies of 37 documents on the subject 
of Mexican decrees affecting the rights of American oil interests in Mexico. Addi- 
tional papers on other subjects relating to Mexican affairs will be sent to you as soon 
as the copies have been made. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM PHILLIPS, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


Inclosures: Correspondence between Secretary of State and American diplomatic 
and consular officers in Mexico. (37 documents, Nos. 1 to 37). 


Vera Cruz, Mexico, June 28, 1914. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington. 

Wireless from Tampico: ‘‘June 27,8 p.m. Local authorities have been ordered to 
strictly enforce decree for collection of oil-production tax in Mexican gold or in 
United States currency at rate of two for one. Most companies have paid, but some 
have not as they regard it unjust to arbitrarily enforce rate of exchange of two for one 
when prevailing rate is about three for one. Orders have been received not to allow 
ships to be dispatched if production tax is not paid and same rules probably will be 
applied in cases of bar dues. Companies do not complain of amount of production 
tax which is rate provided by law under Madero administration instead of 7d-cent 
rate by decree of Gen. Huerta. They feel that it is unjust for authorities not to 
accept constitutionalists currency or at least accept New York exchange at prevailing 
rate. Total of bar dues and production tax under present administration is 70 cents 
Mexican or 30 cents American currency. Under preceding administration was $1.26 or 
about 42 cents American currency, but present procedure of fixing exchange rate is 
regarded as arbitrary and illegal and companies believe instead of ships being detained 
on account of nonpayment such charges pending decision of legality of same that some 
method should be adopted which will permit shipments to continue and at same 
time protect interests of both Government and shippers. Miller.” 

CANADA. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 29, 1914. 
AMERICAN CONSUL, 
Brownsville, Tez. 
Forward to: Geo. C. Carothers, Monterey. 
Call on Consul General Hanna and ask to be shown departments June 26, 5 p. m., 
regarding La Barra taxes. 
epresent to Gen. Carranza in the strongest possible manner the injustice of these 
_ demands in refusing to accept Constitutionalists currency or at least accept New 
York exchange at prevailing rates. 
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Companies believe instead of ships being detained on account of nonpayment 
such charges pending decision, that some plan should be adopted which will permit 
shipments to continue, and at same time protect Government and shippers. 


BRYAN. 


MonrTEREY, Mexico, July 5, 1914. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington: 

Very favorable answers have been received from the secretary of hacienda relative 
to my representatives made to Gen. Carranza in behalf of the Huasteca Oil Co., the 
matter of exchange, kind of money to be oe clearance of oil ships, and Amer- 
ican oil interests. I have telegraphed Consul Miller at Tampico. 


ConsuL GENERAL HANNA. 


VERA Cruz, Mexico, July 9, 1914. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C.: ` 
Wireless from Tampico: “July 8, 8 p. m. Department’s July 6, 7 p. m. Local 
authorities have not yet received order to accept New York exchange at prevailing 
rate. Same order should be sent Tuxpam authorities, as production tax in Panuco 
Topila fields must be paid in Tuxpam July 15. As banks are not open will probably 
be dillicult to determine prevailing rate of exchange. While this rule, if enforced, 
will not end all discrimination in favor of Tuxpam as against Tampico, it will reduce 
the amount of that discrimination as much as the difference between the prevailing 
rate of exchange and the arbitrary rate of two for one. There will be no further com- 
plaint if this ruling is fairly put into effect. Miller.” ‘ 
‘ANADA. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 10, 1914. 
AMERICAN ConsuL GENERAL, 
Monterey, Mexico: 

Yours July 5,8 a.m. On July 4 Canova telegraphed from Saltillo that secretary of 
Hacienda had directed port authorities at Tampico to accept New York exchange at 
prevailing gold rate and to facilitate movement of shipping. 

Consul at Tampico telegraphs July 8 that local port authorities had not received 
orders said to have been issued by secretary of Hacienda. He says the orders should 
also be issued to Tuxpam authorities, as production tax in Panuco-Topila fields must 
be paid in Tuxpam July 15. As banks are not open will probably be difficult to de- 
termine prevailing rate of exchange. l 

Point out to Gen. Carranza the injustice of authorities declining to accept consti- 
tutionalist currency, in view of decree No. 21, dated February 28, 1914, and signed 
by Venustiano Carranza, making it obligatory upon officials as well as the public to 
accept constitutionalist currency. Department understands this decree has never 
been repealed. Earnestly endeavor to arrange with Carranza for the acceptance of 
this currency in payment of la barra and other taxes. If banks at Tampico were open 
New York exchange could be conveniently arranged. As they are closed, it is prac- 
tically impossible. 

Bryan. 


SALTILLO, MExico, July 11, 1914. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington: 

Yours July 10, 7 p. m., referred to [Hanna?] Villarreal, being in Monterey. Office 
here assures me orders were sent to accept New York exchange at prevailing gold 
rates, and it has telegraphed Villarreal substance of your message. é 

ANOVA. 


Vera Cruz, Mexico, July 17, 1914. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington: 

Wireless from Tampico: ‘‘July 17, 10 a. m. Department’s July 16, 10 a. m. 
Authorities absolutely refuse to accept any rate except two for one, which they claim 
is prevailing rate for Mexican gold. Absolutely no concessions have been made in 
response to action of Department State in matter. Miller.” 

CANADA. 
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MONTEREY, Mexico, July 18, 1914. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 


Washington: 


Following is transmitted for Vice Consul Silliman: “July 18, 8 p. m. Yours July 
15, 9 p.m. Consul Miller is still at his post. After conference with secretary of 
finance this afternoon and with reference to Consul General Hanna’s of July 16, 3 

- M., matter of payment of export duties at Tampico app-ars to reduce to this: The 
Basis of charge is the Mexican gold peso. Constitutiona ists claim that it is only fair 
that products sold for gold shtuld pay their taxes in gold; further they claim that 
they are justified in limiting the extent to which their money shall be used ag legal 
tender if Mexican gold is not available New York exchange which is thought to be 
easily obtainable in Tampico will be accepted a: a convenience. Those who need 
1t must make their own arrangements for ıt. If they buy it with Constitutionalist 


a 


or other money they must pay what the sellers demand. Silliman.” 7 
CONSUL GENERAL HAnna, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Washington, January 19, 1916. 
Consul Joun R., SILLIMAN, 


Queretaro, Mexico: | 
Department reliably informed de facto authorities contemplate issuing a decree 


providing for the nationalization of petroleum, which, if we are correctly informed, 
would affect most seriously the interesta of numerous American citizens and other 
foreigners who have heretofore engaged in the business of producing and selling 
petroleum in Mexico, Point out to Gen. Carranza in unequivocal terme the dangerous 
Situation which might result from the issuance of any decree of a confiseatory char- 
acter. Request that definitive action be delayed until department shall have had 
opport unity to examine Proposed decree, and mail copy thereof to department. 


LANSING. 


QUERETARO, January 21, 1916. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 


Washington: 


Department’s January 19, 4 P. m., information concerning nationalization of 
petroleum. 

The secretary in charge of the department informed me this afternoon the Govern- 
ment is not contemplating such a decree. On the contrary, he showed me a contract 
just signed with an American firm for the construction of about 60 kilometers of oil 
Pipe line in the Tuxpam district, 


SILLIMAN. 


QUERETARO, Mexico, January 26, 1916. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 


Washington: 
Department's January 19, 4 p. m., and department’y January 22, 
Nationalization of petroleum, . 
In accordance with de partment’s wishes, subject was taken up personally with Gen. 
Carranza, He informed me this morning: “The Government is not contemplating 
€ issuance of a decree nationalizing the petroleum ind ustry.’’ This confirms state- 
ment to me by Subsecretary Rouaix. 


SILLIMAN, 


JANUARY 22, 1917. 
CHARLES PARKER, Esq., 
cepresenling American Interests, 
Queretaro, Mexico: 


The department's attention has heen called to certain proposed provisions relating 
to rights of foreigners in Mexico, which provisions, it appears, the convention in ses- 
Mon at Queretaro hag decided to incorporata into the M exican Constitution. 

e first Paragraph of article 27, relating to the expropriation of private property, 
appears to confer on the Executive the power to determine, without any legislative 


authority and without any judicial recourse being afforded to property owners to pro- 
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tect their righta, the necessity or utility of property, the condemnation of which, to 
him, may seem advisable. The vesting of such extensive powers in the Executive 
appears objectionable. It would seem desirable that at least the question as to 
whether property is taken for a public purpose should always be subject to judicial 
review. 

The seventh paragraph of the same article provides that civil and commercial com- 
panies may not own and operate for themselves properties of an area greater than that 
absolutely necessary for the accomplishment oF the purposes of their creation, and 
that the executive shall in every case determine the appropriate area. The objection 
to a provision fo capable of capricious application appears evident. The precise 
conditions under which the power vested 1n the executive may be exercised are not 
defined. No safeguards are afforded against unwise or arbitrary executive acts. The 
fact that purchases would seemingly in all cases be subject. to executive sanction 
would alone appear to show the impossibility of any proper practicable application 
of sucha provision. While it is hardly to be supposed that it 1s intended to give this 

rovision retroactive effect, should this be done such action would apparently result 
in confiscation of property rights vested under existing laws and treaty stipulations, 
since no provision is made for compensation for property taken and since property 
would evidently not under such conditions be taken in the proper exercise of the 
-right of expropriation. 

Article 28, providing that there shall he no exemption from taxation would 
apparently, if improperly given a retroactive effect, impair the obligation of 
contracts of many foreign corporations now operating under agreements, concluded 
either with the Mexican Federal Government. or with the Mexican States, which 
provide for certain exemptions from taxation for periods that have not yet expired. 

By the first and second paragraphs of article 33, it is provided that the executive 
may expel from the country forthwith and without judicial process any foreigners whose 

resence he may deem inadvisable, and that there shall be no appeal from his decree. 

hese provisions apparently confer authority on the executive to expel foreigners 
without regard for the general practice of nations, which confines the exercise of the 
power of expulsion to cases in which just cause for the exercise of this harsh measure 
are clearly shown. The express power of the executive to expel, for reasons satis 
factory to himself, aliens who have been permitted to enter Mexico, would seemingly 
place all aliens in that country in a position of insecurity and would appear to be at 
variance with the apparently growing tendency of nations to restrict the exercise of 
this right with a view to affording safeguards against the expulsion of aliens in an ar- 
bitrary manner inconsistent with the proper protection of their just rights and witha 
view to the observance of the rules of, international comity. 

The third paragraph of article 33 provides that foreigners may not acquire real estate 
unless they shall declare their intention to waive their citizenship and the protection 
of their governments in all matters appertaining to the property. The Government 
of the United States has, in the past, made clear, as doubtless have other nations, that 
it can not concede the right of Mexico to limit, by its municipal law, this Government's 
right of intervention to protect the rights of its citizens residing or sojourning in that 
country, nor concede that waivers such as those referred to in this provision can annul 
the relations of citizens to their own government and extinguish the obligation of this 
Government to protect its citizens in Mexico. In so far as the proposed provision 
would hamper the transfer to another foreigner of foreign-owned fanda, it would ap- 
parently in a sense be confiscatory of rights enjoyed by the foreign owner from the 
time of his acquisition of the property. 


(Paraphrase.] 


You are instructed to bring the foregoing immediately to the attention of Gen. 
Carranza, and state that the provisions above mentioned seem to indicate a proposed 
policy toward foreigners which is fraught with possible grave consequences affecting 
the commercial and political relations of Mexico with other nations. Further, that 
the American Government can not acquiesce in any direct contiscation of foreign- 
owned properties in Mexico or indirect confiscation. You will bring to the attention 
of Gen. Carranza the department’s earnest desire that he give these matters his care- 
ful consideration with a view to avoiding the possibility of the disturbance of hitherto 

leasant relations existing between the two governments, and with a view to avoiding 
uture serious difficulties under the proposed constitution with any government 
organized under it. 

LANSING. 
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POLuImTICcCAL CONSTITUTION OF THE UNTTED STATES or MEXICO, SIGNED JANUARY 31, 
1917, AND PROMULGATED FEBRUARY 5, 1917. 


[Translated for the Mexican Review by H. N. Branch.] 
TITLE I, CHAPTER I.—THE RIGHTS OF MAN. 


ARTICLE 1, Every person in the United States of Mexico shall enjoy all rights pre- 
scribed by this Constitution; these rights shall neither be abridged nor suspended ex- 
cept in such cases and under such conditions as herein provided. 

ART, 2. Slavery is forbidden in the United States of Mexico. Slaves who set foot 
upon the national territory shall by this very act recover their freedom and enjoy the 
Protection of the law. 

ART. 3. Instruction ig free; that given in public institutions of learning shall be 
nonsectarian. Primary instruction, whether higher or lower, given in private insti- 
tutions shall likewise be nonsectarian. . 

No religious corporation nor minister of any religious creed shall be permitted to 
establish or direct schools of primary instruction. 

Private primary schools may be established only subject to official supervision. 

Primary instruction in Public Institutions shall he free. 

b 


Each State shall determine by law what professions shall require licenses, the req- 
uisites to be complied with in obtaining the same, and the authorities empowered to 


ART. 5. No one shall be compelled to render personal services without just com- 
pensation and without his full consent, excepting labor imposed as a punishment by 
Judicial decree, which shall conform to the provisions of subdivisions I and II of 
article 123. 

Only the following public Services shall be obligatory, subject to the conditions 
Bet forth in the respective laws: Military service, jury service, service in munici al 


The State shall not permit any contrart, covenant, or agreement to be Carried out 


whether by reason of labor, education, or religious vows. The law, therefore, does 
not recognize the establishment of monastic orders, of whatever denomination, or for 
whatever purpose contemplated. 

Nor shall any person legally agree to his own proscription or exile, or to the tempo- 


A contract for labor shall only be binding to render the services agreed upon for 
the time fixed by law and shall not exceed one year to the prejudice of the party ren- 
dering the service; nor shall it in any case whatsoever embrace the waiver, loss, or 
abridcement of any political or civil right. 

In the event of a breach of such contract on the part of the party pledging himself to 
render the service, the said party shall only be liable civilly for damages arising from 
such breach, and in no event shall coercion against his person be employed. 

_ ART. 6. The expression of ideas shall not be the subject of any judicial or executive 
Investigation, unless it oifend good morals, impair the rights of third parties, incite to 
crime, or cause a breach of the peace. 

Art. 7. Freedom of writing and publishing writings on any subject is inviolable. 
No law or authority shall have the right to establish censorship, require bond from au- 
thors or printers, or restrict the liberty of the press, which shall be limited only by the 
respect due to private life, morals, and pubhc peace. Under no circumstances shal] 
& printing press be sequestrated as the corpus delicti. 

e organic laws shall prescribe whatever provisions may be necessary to prevent 

e imprisonment, under pretext of a denunciation of offenses of the press, of the 
vendors, hewsboys, distri butors, workmen, and other emplovees of the establishment 


Fup lishing the writing denounced, unless their responsibility be previously estab- 
ished. 


ART. 8. Public officials and employees shal] respect the exercise of the right of 
Petition, provided it be in writing and in a peaceful and respectful manner; but this 
nght may be exercised in political matters solely by citizens, 
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To every petition there shall be given an answer in writing by the official to whom it 
may be addressed, and said official shall be bound to inform the petitioner of the de- 
cision taken within a brief period. 

Art. 9. The right peaceably to assemble or to come together for any lawful purpose 
shall not be abridged; but only citizens shall be permitted to do so in order to take part 
in the political affairs of the country. No armed assembly shall have the right to 
deliberate. 

No meeting or assembly shall be deemed unlawful, nor may it be dissolved, which 
shall have for its purpose the petitioning of any authority or the presentation of any 
protest against any act, provided no insults are proffered against the said authority, nor 
violence resorted to, nor threats used to intimidate or to compel the said authority to 
render a favorable decision. 

ART. 10. The inhabitants of the United Statea of Mexico are entitled to have arms 
of any kind in their possession for their protection and legitimate defense, excepting 
such as are expressly prohibited by law and such as the nation may reserve for the ex- 
- clusive use of the army, navy, and national guard; but they shall not bear such arms 
within inhabited places except subject to the police regulations thereof. 

ArT. 11. Every man has the right to enter and leave the Republic, to travel throuch 
its territory and change his residence without necessity of a letter of security, passport, 
safe conduct, or any other similar requirement. The exercise of this right areal ei 
subordinated to the powers of the judiciary, in the event of civil or criminal responsi- 
bility, and to those of the executive insofar as relates to the limitation imposed by law 
in regard to emigration, immigration, and the public health of the country, or in 
regard to undesirable foreigners resident in the country. 

ArT. 12. No titles of nobility, prerogatives, or hereditary honors shall be granted 
in the United States of Mexico, nor shall any effect be given to those granted by other 
countries. 

Art. 13. No one shall be tried according to special laws or by special tribunals. 
No person or corporation shall have privileges or enjoy emoluments which are not in 
compensation for public services and established by law. Military jurisdiction shall 
be recognized for the trial of criminal cases having direct connection with military 
discipline; but the military tribunals shall in no case and for no reason extend their 
jurisdiction over persons not belonging to the army. Whenever a civilian shall be 
implicated in any military crime or offense, the cause shall be heard by the corre- 
sponding civil authorities. 

ART. 14. No law shall be given retroactive effect to the injury of any person what- 
soever, 

No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, property, possessions, or rights without 
due process of law instituted before a duly created court, in which the essential ele- 
ments of procedure are observed and in accordance with previously existing laws. 

In criminal cases no penalty shall be imposed by mere analogy or even by a priori 
evidence, but the aenal shall be decreed by a law in every respect applicable to the 
crime in question. 

In civil suits the final judgment shall be according to the letter or the judicial 
interpretation of the law; in the absence of the latter the general legal principles 
shall govern. 

ART. 15. No treaty shall be made for the extradition of political offenders, or of 
offenders of the common class, who have been slaves in the country where the offense 
was committed. Nor shall any agreement or treaty be entered into which abridges or 
modifies the guarantees and rights which this Constitution grants to the individual 
and to the citizen. 

ART. 16. No one shall be molested in his person, family, domicile, papers or posses- 
sions except by virtue of an order in writing of the competent authority setting forth 
the legal ground and justification for the action taken. N o order of arrest or detention 
shall be issued against any person other than by competent judicial authority, nor 
unless preceded by a charge, accusation or complaint for a specific offense punishable 
by imprisonment, supported by an affidavit of a credible party or by such other evi- 
dence as shall make the guilt of the accused probable: in cases 1n flagrante delicto any 

erson may arrest the offender and his accomplices, placing them without delay at the 

isposition of the nearest authorities. Only in urgent cases instituted by the public 
attorney without previous complaint or indictment and when there is no judicial 
authority available may the administrative authorities, on their strictest accounta- 
bility, order the detention of the accused, placing him at the disposition of the judicial 
authorities. Every search warrant, which may only be issued by the judicial au- 
thority and which must be in writing shall specify the place to be searched, the person 
or persons to be arrested and the objects sought to which the proceeding shall be 
strictly limited; at the conclusion of which a detailed written statement shall be 
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drawn up in the presence of two witnesses proposed by the occupant of the place to be 
searched or in his absence or refusal by the oflicial making the search. i 

Administrative officials may enter private houses solely for the purpose of determin- 
ing that the sanitary and police regulations have been complied with; they may like- 
wise demand the exhibition of books and documents necessary to prove that the fiscal 
regulations have been obeyed, subject to the respective laws and to the formalities 
prescribed for cases of search. l 

ART. 17. No one shall be imprisoned for debts of a purely civil character. No one 
shall take the law into his own hands, nor resort to violence in the enforcement of his 
rights. The courts shall be open for the administration of justice at such times and 
under such conditions as the law may establish; their services shall be gratuitous and 
all judicial costs are accordingly prohibited. 

ART. 18. Detention shall be inflicted only for offenses meriting corporal punish- 
ment. The place of detention shall be different and completely separated from that 
set apart for the serving of sentences. 

The Federal and State Governments shall organize in their respective territories the 
penal system—penal colonies or prisons—on the basis of labor as a means of regenera- 
tion. 

ART. 19. No detention shall exceed three days except for reasons specified by the 
formal order of commitment, which shall set forth the offense charged, the substance 
thereof, the time, place, and circumstances of its commission, and the facts disclosed 
in the preliminary examination. The said facts must always be sufficient to establish 
the corpus delicti and the probable guilt of the accused. All authorities ordering any 
detention or consenting thereto, as well as all agents, subordinates, wardens, or jailers, 
executing the same, shall be liable for any breach of this provision. 

The trial shall take place only for the offense or offenses set forth in the formal 
order of commitment. If it shall develop in the course of trial that another offense 
different from that charged has been committed, a separate accusation must be 
brought. This, however, shall not prevent the joinder of both causes of action, if 
deemed advisable. 

Any maltreatment during apprehension or confinement; any molestation inflicted 
without legal justification; any exaction or contribution levied in prison are abuses 
which the law shall correct and the authorities punish. 

ART. 20. In every criminal trial the accused shall enjoy the following guaranties: 

I. He shall be set at liberty on demand and upon giving a bond up to 10,000 pesos, 
according to his status and the gravity of the offense charged: Provided, however, That 
the said offense shall not be punishable with more than five years’ imprisonment; he 
shall be set at liberty without any further requisite than the placing of the stipulated 
sum at the disposal of the proper authorities or the giving of an adequate mortgage 
bond or personal security. 

II. He may not be forced to be a witness against himself; wherefore denial of access 
or other means looking toward this end is hereby strictly prohibited. 

III. He shall be publicly notified within 48 hours after being turned over to the 
judicial authorities of the name of his accuser and of the nature of and cause for the 
accusation, so that he may be familiar with the offense with which he is charged, may 
reply thereto, and make his reliminary statement. 

V. He shall be confronted with the witnesses against him. who shall testify in his 
presence if they are to be found in the place where the trial is being held, so that he 
may cross-examine them in his defense. 

. All witnesses which he shall offer shall be heard in his defense, as well as all 
evidence received, for which he shall be given such time as the law may prescribe; 
he shall, furthermore, be assisted in securing the presence of any person or persons 
whose testimony he may desire, provided they are to be found at the place of trial. 

VI. He shall be entitled to a public trial by a judge or jury of citizens who can read 
and write and are also citizens of the place and district where the offense shal] have 
been committed, proves’ the penalty for such offense be greater than one year's 
imprisonment. The accused shall always be entitled to tnal by jury for all offenses 
committed by meaus of the press against the public peace or against the satety, do- 
mestic or foreign, of the Republic. 

VII. He shall be furnished with all information of record needed for his defense. 

VIII. He shall be tried within four months if charged with an offense the maximum 
penalty for which does not exceed two years’ imprisonment, and within one year if 
the maximum penalty be greater. 

IX. He shall be heard in his own defense, either personally or by counsel, or by 
both, as he may desire. In case he shall have no one to defend him, a list of official 
counsel shall be submitted to him in order that he may choose one or more to act in 
his defense. If the accused shall not desire to name any counsel for his defense, 
after having been called upon to do so at the time of his preliminary examination, 
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the court shall appoint counsel to defend him. The accused may name his counsel! 
immediately on arrest and shall be entitled to have him present at every stage of the 
trial, but he will be bound to make him appear as often as required by the court. 

X. In no event may imprisonment or detention be extended through failure to pay 
counsel fees or through any other pecuniary charge, by virtue of any civil liability 
or other similar cause. Nor shall detention be extended beyond the time set by law 
as the maximum for the offense charged. 

The period of detention shall be reckoned as a part of the final sentence. 

Art. 21. The imposition of all penalties is an exclusive attribute of the judiciary. 
The prosecution of offenses belongs to the public prosecutor and to the judicial police. 
who shall be under the immediate command md authority of the public prosecutor. 
The punishment of violations of municipal and police regulations belongs to the ad- 
ministrative authorities, and shall consist only of a fine or of imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding 36 hours. Should the offender fail to pay the fine this shall be substituted 
by the corresponding period of arrest, which shall in no case exceed 15 days. 

Should the offender be a workman or unskilled laborer, he shall not be punished 
with a fine greater than the amount of his week’s wages or salary. 

Art. 22. Punishments by mutilation and infamy, by branding, flogging, beating 
with sticks, torture of any kind, excessive fines, confiscation of property, and any 
other unusual and excessive penalties, are prohibited. 

Attachment proceedings of the whole or part of the property of any person made 
under judicial authority to cover any civil liability arising out of the commission of 
any offense, or by reason of the imposition of any tax or fine, shall not be deemed a 
confiscation of property. 

Capital punishment is likewise forbidden for all political offenses; in the case of 
offenses other than political it shall only be imposed for high treason committed 
during a foreign war, parricide, murder, with malice aforethought, arson, abduction, 
highway robbery, piracy, and grave military offenses. 

ART. 23. No criminal case shall have more than three instances. Noone, whether 
acquitted or condemned, shall be tried twice for the same offense. Verdicts of ‘‘not 
proven” are abolished. 

ArT. 24, Every man is free to embrace the religion of his choice and to practice 
such ceremony, devotions, or observances of the respective creed, either in places 
or pune worship or at home, provided they do not constitute an offense punishable 

y law. 

Everv religious act of public worship shall be performed strictly within the places 
of public worship, which shall be at all times under governmental supervision. 

Art, 25. Correspondence sent through the mails is inviolable and shall be free 
from search. The violation of this provision shall be punishable by law. 

ART. 26. No member of the army shall in time of peace be quartered in private 
dwellings without the consent of the owner; nor shall any other exaction be demanded. 
In time of war the military may demand lodging, equipment, provisions, and othet 
assistance, in the manner provided by the corresponding martial law. 

Art, 27. The ownership of lands and waters within the limits of the national terri- 
tory is vested originally in the nation, which has had and has the right to transmit 
title thereof to private persons, thereby constituting private property. 

Private property shall not be expropriated except for cause of public utility! and 
by means of indemnification. 

The nation shall have at all times the right to impose on private property such 
limitations as the public interest may demand as well as the right to regulate the 
development of natural resources, which are susceptible of appropriation, in order to 
conserve them and equitably to distribute the public wealth, For this purpose 
necessary measures shall be taken to divide large landed estates; to develop small 
landed holdings; to establish new centers of rural population with such lands and 
waters as may be indispensable to them; to encourage agriculture and to prevent the 
destruction of natural resources and to protect property from damage detrimental to 
society. Settlements, hamlets situated on private property, and communes which 
lack lands or water or do not possess them in suflicient quantities for their needs 
shall have the right to be provided with them from the adjoining properties, always 
having due regard for small landed holdings. Wherefore, all grants of lands made 
up to the present time under the decree of January 6, 1915, are confirmed. Private 

roperty acquired for the said purposes shall be considered as taken for public use. 
n the nation is vested direct ownership of all minerals or substances which in veins, 


1 While the term “public utility” may be somewhat misleading, it is felt that that of “public use” may 
be even more so. The same expre ton (‘por causa de utilidad publica °) is to be found in the 1857 con- 
stitution, and has always been interpreted by the courts of Mexico in the sense of public interest, asin 
the case of land expropriated for the surface work ofa mine, etc. H. N. B. 
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masses, or beds constitute deposits whose nature is different from the componente of 
the land, such as minerals from which metals and metaloids used for industrial pur- 
ses are extracted; beds of precious stones, rock salt, and salt lakes formed directly 

v marine waters, products derived from the decomposition of rocks, when their ex- 
ploitation requires underground work; phosphates which mav be used for fertilizers; 
solid mineral fuels; petrolenm and all hydrocarbons—eolid, liquid, or gascous. 

In the nation is likewise vested the onwership of the waters of territorial seas to 
the extent and in the terms fixed by the law of nations; those of lakes and inlets of 
bavs; those of interior lakes of natural formation which are directly connected with 
flowing waters; those of principal rivers or tributaries from the points at which their 
courses become permanently identifiable to their mouths, whether they flow to the 
sea or cross two or more States; those of intermittent streams which traverse two or 
more States in their main body; the waters of rivers, streams, or ravines, when they 
bound the national territory or that of the States; waters extracted from mines; and 
the beds and banks of the lakes and streams hereinbefore mentioned, to the extent 
fixed by law. Any other stream of water not comprised within the foregoing enu- 
meration shall be considered as an integral part of the private property through which 
it flows; but the development of the waters when they pass from one landed property 
to another shall be considered of public utility and shall be subject to the provisions 
prescribed by the States. 

Tn the cases to which the two foregoing paragraphs refer, the ownership of the 
nation is inalienable and may not be lost by prescription; concessions shall be granted 
by the Federal Government to provide parties or civil or commercial corporations 
organized under the laws of Mexico, only on condition that said resources be regularly 
ro eda and on the further condition that the legal provisions be observed. 

Legal capacity to acquire ownership of lands and waters of the nation shall be 
governed by the following provisions: 

I. Only Mexicans by birth or naturalization and Mexican companies have the right 
to acquire ownership in lands, waters, and their appurtenances, or to obtain conces- 
sions to develop mines, waters, or mineral fuelsin the Republicof Mexico. The nation 
may grant the same right to foreigners, provided they agree before the department of 
foreign affairs to be considered Mexicans in respect to such property, and ponies a 
not to invoke the protection of their Governments in respect to the same, under 
penalty, in case of breach, of forfeiture to the nation of property so acquired. Within 
a zone of 100 kilometers from the frontiers, and of 50 kilometers from the seacoast no 
foreigner shall under any conditions acquire direct ownership of lands and waters. 

II. The religious associations known as churches, irrespective of creed, shall in no 
case have legal capacity to acquire, hold, or administer real property or loans made 
on such real property; all such real Ponty or loans as may be at present held Dy 
the said religious associations either on their own behalf or through third parties shalt 
vest in the nation, and anyone shall have the right to denounce property so held. 
Presumptive proof shall be suflicient to declare the denunciation well founded. 
Places of public worship are the property of the nation, as represented by the Federal 
Government, which shall determine which of them may continue to be devoted to 
their present purposes. Episcopal residences, rectories, seminaries, orphan asvlums 

collegiate establishments of religious associations, convents or any other buildings 
built or designed for the administration, propre or teaching the tenets of any 
religious sect shall forthwith vest, as of full right, directly in the nation, to be used 
exclusively for the public services of the Federation or of the States, within their 
respective jurisdictions. All places of public worship which shall later be erected 
shall be the property of the nation. 

III. Public and private charitable institutions for the sick and needy, for scientific 
research, or for the diffusion of knowledge, mutual aid societies, or organizations 
formed for any other purpose shall in no case acquire, hold, and administer loans 
made on real property, unless the mortgage terms do not exceed 10 years. In no 
case shall institutions of this character be under the patronage, direction, admin- 
istration, charge, or supervision of religious corporations or institutions, nor of minis- 
ters of anv religious sect or of their dependents, even though either the former or the 
latter shall not be in service. 

IV. Commercial stock companies may not acquire, hold, or administer rural prop- 
erties. Companies of this nature which may be organized to develop any manu- 

facturing, mining, petroleum, or other industry, excepting only agricultural industries, 
may acquire, hold, or administer lands only in an area absolutely necessary for their 
establishments or adequate to serve the purposes indicated, which the executive of the 
union or of the State in each case shall determine. 

V. The banks duly organized under the laws governing institutions of credit may 
make mortgage loans on rural and urban property in accordance with the provisions 
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of the said laws, but they may not own or administer more real property than that 
absolutely necessary for their direct purposes; and they may furthermore hold tem- 
porarily for the brief term fixed by law such real property ae may be judicially adjudi- 
cated to them in execution proceedings. 

VI. Properties held in common by coowners, hamlets situated on private property, 
pueblos, tribal congregations and other settlements which, as a matter of fact or law, 
conserve their communal character, shall have legal capacity to enjoy in common the 
waters, woods and lands belonging to them, or which may have been or shall be restored 
to them according to the law of January 6, 1915, until such time as the manner of 
making the division exclusively of the lands shall be determined by law. 

VII. Excepting the corporations to which Clauses III, IV, V and VI hereof refer no 
other civil corporation may hold or administer on its own behalf real estate or mortgage 
loans derived therefrom, with the single exception of buildings designed directly and 
immediately for the purposes of the institution. The States, the Federal district and 
the Territories as all as the municipalities throughout the Republic shall enjoy iull 
legal capacity to acquire and hold all real estate necessary for public services. 

The Federal and State laws shall determine within their respective jurisdictions 
those cases in which the occupation of private property is to be considered of public 
utility; and in accordance with the said laws the administrative authorities shall make 
the corresponding declaration. The amount fixed as compensation for the expro- 

riated property shall be based on the sum at which the said property shall be valued 
or fiscal purposes in the catastral or revenue offices, whether this value be that mani- 
fested by the owner or merely impliedly accepted by reason of the payment of his taxes 
on such a basis, to which bayis there shall be added 10 per cent. The increased value 
which the property in question may have acquired through improvements made 
subsequent to the date of the fixing of the fiscal value shall be the only matter subject to 
expert opinion and to judicial determination. The same procedure shall be observed 
in respect to objects whose value is not recorded in the revenue oflices. 

All proceedings, dispositions, decisions and all operations of demarcation, conces- 
sion, composition, judgment, compromise, alienation, or auction which may have 
deprived properties held in common by coowners, hamelts situated on private prop- 
erty, settlements, congregations, tribes and other settlement organizations still exist- 
ing since the law of June 25, 1856, of the whole or a part of their lands, woods and 
waters, are declared null and void; all dispositions, resolutions and operations which 
may subsequently take place and produce the same effects shall likewise be null and 
void. Consequently all lands, forests and waters of which the above-mentioned 
settlements may have been deprived shall be restored to them according to the decree 
of January 6, 1915, which shail remain in force as a constitutional law. In case the 
adjudication of lands, by way of restitution be not legal in the terms of the said decree 
which adjudication should have been requested by any of the above entities, thase 
lands shall nevertheless be given to them by way of grant, and they shall in no event 
fail to receive such as they may need. Only such lands, title to which may have been 
acquired in the divisions made by virtue of the said law of June 25, 1856, or such as 
may be held in undisputed ownership for more than ten years are excepted from the 
provision of nullity, provided their area does not exceed fifty hectares. Any excess 
over this area shall be returned to the commune and the owner shall be indemnitied. 
All laws of restitution enacted by virtue of this provision shall be immediately carried 
into effect by the administrative authorities. Only members of the commune shall 
have the right to the lands destined to be divided and the rights to these lands shall be 
inalienable so long as they remain undivided; the same provision shall govern the right 
of ownership after the division has been made. The exercise of the nghts pertaining 
to the nation by virtue of this article shall be made by judicial process; but as a part 
of this process and by order of the proper tribunals, which order shall be issued within 
the maximum period of one month, the administrative authorities shall proceed 
without delay to the occupation, administration, auction, or sale of the lands and 
waters in question, together with all their appurtenances, and in no case may the acts 
of the said authorities be set aside until final sentence is handed down. 

During the next constitutional term the Congress and the State legislatures shall 
enact laws within their respective jurisdictions for the purpose of carrying out the 
division of large landed estates subject to the following conditions: 

(a) In each State and Territory there shall be fixed the maximum area of land 
which any one individual or legally organized corporation may own. 

(6) The excess of the area fixed shall be subdivided by the owner within the period 
set by the laws of the respective locality; and these subdivisions shall be offered for 
sale on such conditions as the respective governments shall approve, in accordance 
with the said laws. 

(c) If the owner shall refuse to make the subdivision, this shall be carried out by 
the local government by means of expropriation proceedings. 
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(d) The value of the subdivisions shall be paid in annual amounts sufficient to 
amortize the principal and interest within a period of not less than 20 years, durin 
which the person acquiring them may not alienate them. The rate of interest shal 
not exceed 5 per cent per annum. 

(e) The owner shall be bound to receive special bonds to guarantee the payment of 
the property expropriated. With this end in view the Congress shall issue a law 
authorizing the States to issue bonds to meet their agrarian obligations. 

(f) The local laws will govern the extent of family estate, determining what property 
will constitute the same on the basis of its inalicnability; it shall not be subject to 
attachment nor to any charge. 

All contracta and concessions made by former governments from and after the year 
1876 which shall have resulted in the monopoly of lands, waters, and natural resources 
of the nation by a single individual or corporation, are declared subject to revision, 
and the executive is authorized to declare those null and void which seriously preju- 
dice the public interest. 

ArT. 28. There shall be no private nor govermental monopolies of any kind what- 
soever in the United States of Mexico; nor exemption from taxation; nor any pro- 
hibition even under cover of protection to industry, excepting only those relating to 
the coinage of money, to the postal, telegraphic, and radiotelegraphic services, to the 
issuance of bills by a single banking institution to be controlled i the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and to the privileges which for a limited period the law may concede 
to authors and artists for the reproduction of their work; and lastly to those granted 
inventors or improvers of inventions for the exclusive use of their inventions. 

The law will accordingly severely punish and the authorities diligently prosecute 
any accumulating or cornering by one or more persons of necessaries for the purpose 
of bringing about a rise in price; any act or measure which shall stifle or endeavor to 
stifle free competition in any production, industry, trade, or public service; any 
agreement or combination of any kind entered into by producers, manufacturers, 
merchants, common carriers, or other public or quasi-public service, to stifle com- 
petition and to compel the consumer to pay exorbitant prices; and in general whatever 
constitutes an unfair and exclusive advantage in favor of one or more specified person 
or persons to the detriment of the public in general or of any special class of society. 

Associations of labor organized to protect their own interests shall not be deemed a 
monopoly. Nor shall cooperative associations or unions of producers be deemed 
monopohes when, in defense of their own interests or of the general public, they sell 
directly in foreign markets national or industrial products which are the principal 
source of wealth of the region in which they are produced, Eo they be not 
necessaries, and provided further that such association be under the supervision or 
protection of the Federal Government or of that of the States, and provided further 
that authorization be in each case obtained from the respective legislative bodies. 
These legislative bodies may, either on their own initiative or on the recommendation 
of the executive, revoke, whenever the public interest shall so demand, the authoriza- 
tion granted for the establishment of the associations in question. 

ART. 29. In cases of invasion, grave disturbance of the public peace, or any other 
emergency which may place society in grave danger or conflict, the President of the 
Republic of Mexico, and no one else, with the concurrence of the Council of Ministry, 
and with the approval of the Congress, or if the latter shall be in recess, of the per- 
manent committee, shall have power to suspend throughout the whole Republic or 
in any portion thereof, such rights as shall he a hindrance in meeting the situation 
promptly and readily, but such suspension shall in no case be confined to a particular 
individual, but shall be made by means of a general decree and only for a limited 
period. If the suspension should occur while the Congress is in session, this body 
shall grant such powers as in its judgment the executive may need to meet the situation 
1f the suspension occur while the Congress is in recess, the Congress shall be convoked 
forthwith for the granting of such powers. 


CHAPTER II.—OF MEXICANS. 


ArT. 30. A Mexican shall be such either by birth or by naturalization. 
I. Mexicans by birth are those born of Mexican parents, within or without the 
Republic, provided in the latter case the parents be also Mexicans by birth. Those 
orn within the Republic of foreign parentage shall likewise be considered Mexicans 
` by birth, who within one year after they come of age shall declare to the department 
of foreign affairs that they elect Mexican citizenship, and who shall furthermore 
rove to the said department that they have resided within the country during the 
ast six years immediately prior to the said declaration. 
II. Mexicans by naturalization are: 
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(a) The children of foreign parentage born in the country, who shall elect Mexican 
citizenship in the manner prescribed in the foregoing clause, and in whom the ræi- 
dence qualification required in the said section does not concur. 

(b) Those persons who shall have resided in the country for five consecutive vear, 
have an honest means of livelihood and shall have obtained their naturalization from 
the said department of foreign affairs. 


(c) Those of mixed Indian and Latin descent who may have established residence- 


a the Republic, who shall have manifested their intention to acquire Mexican citizen- 
ship. 

In the cases stipulated in these sections, the law shall determine the manner of 
proving the requisites therein demanded. 

ART. 31. It shall be the duty of every Mexican: 

I. To compel the attendance at either private or public schools of their children or 
wards, when under 15 vears of age. in order that they may receive primary Instruction 
and military training for such periods as the law of public instruction in each State 
shall determine. 

II. To attend on such days and at such hours as the town council shall in each case 
prescribe, to reccive such civic instruction and military training as shall fit them to 
exercise their civic rights. shall make them skillful in the handling of arms and fa- 
miliar with military discipline. 

III. To enlist and serve in the national guard, pursuant to the respective organic 
Jaw for the purpose of preserving and defending the independence, territory, honor, 
rights, and interests of the fatherland, as well as domestic peace and order. 

IV. To contribute in the proportional and equitable manner provided by law toward 
the public expenses of the federation, the State and the municipality in which he 
resides. 

ART. 32. Mexicans shall be preferred under equal circumstances to foreigners fur all 
kinds of concessions and for all public employments, oflices, or commissions, when 
citizenship is not indispensable. No foreigner shall serve in the army nor in the 
police corps nor in any other department of public safety during times of peace. 

Only Mexicans by birth may belong to the national navy, or fill any oftice or com- 
mission therein. The same requisite shall be required for captains, pilots, masters, 
a chief engineers of Mexican merchant ships. as well as for two-thirds of the members 
of the crew. 


CHAPTER HWI.—OF FOREIGNERS. 


Art. 33. Foreigners are those who do not possess the qualifications prescribed by 
article 30. They shall be entitled to the rights granted by Chapter I, Title L. of the 
present constitution; but the executive shall have the exclusive right to expel from 
the Republic forthwith and without judicial process, any foreigner whose presence 
he may deem inexpedient. 

No foreigner shall meddle in any way whatsoever in the political affairs of the 
country. l 


CHAPTER IV.—OF MEXICAN CITIZENS. 


ART. 34. Mexican citizenship shall be enjoyed only by those Mexicans who have 
the following qualitications: 

I. Are over 21 years of age, if unmarried, and over 18, if married. 

II. Have an honest means of livelihood. 

ART. 35. The prerogatives of citizens are: 

I. To vote at popular elections. 

IL. To be eligible for any elective office and be qualified for any other oflice or com- 
mission provided they have the other qualifications required by law. . 

II. To assemble to discuss the political atiairs of the country. 

IV. To serve in the army or national guard for the defense of the Republic and its 
institutions as by law determined. 

V. To exercise the right of petition in any matter whatever. 

ART. 36. It shall be the duty of every Mexican citizen: 

I. To register in the polls of the municipality, setting forth any property he may 
own and his profesional or industrial pursuit, or occupation; and also to-register in 
the electoral registration lists, as by law determined. 

IL. To enlist in the national guard. 

III. To vote at popular elections in the electoral district to which he belongs. 

IV. To fill the elective Federal or State otlices to which he may be chosen which 
shall in no case be gratuitous. i 

V. To serve on the town council of the municipality wherein he resides and to 
perform all electoral and jury service. 
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ART. 37. Citizenship shall be lost: 

I. By naturalization in a foreign country. 

II. By officially serving the government of another country, or accepting its decora- 
tions, titles, or employment without previous permission of the Federal Congress, 
excepting literary, scientific, and humanitarian titles, which may be accepted freely. 

III. By compromising themselves in any way before ministers of any religious 
creed or before any other person not to observe the present constitution, or the laws 
arising thereunder. 

_ ART. 38. The rights or prerogatives of citizenship shall be suspended for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

I. Through failure to comply without sufficient cause with any of the obligations 
imposed by Article 36. Thissuspension shall last for one year and shall be in addi- 
tion to any other penalties prescribed by law for the same offense. 

II. Through being subjected to criminal prosecution for an offense punishable 
with imprisonment, such suspension to be reckoned from the date of the formal order 
of commitment. 

III. Throughout the term of imprisonment. 

ae Through vagrancy or habitual drunkenness, declared in the manner provided 
by law. 

y Through being a fugitive from justice, the suspension to be reckoned from the 
date of the order of arrest until the prescription of the criminal action. 

VI. Through any final sentence which shall decree as a penalty such suspension. 

The law shall determine the cases in which civic rights may be lost or suspended 
and the manner in which they may be regained. 


TITLE Il, CHAPTER I.—OF THE NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY AND FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 


Art. 39. The national sovereignty is vested essentially and originally in the people. 
All public power emanates from the people and is instituted for their benefit. The 
people have at all times the inalienable right to alter or modify their form of govern- 
ment. 

ART. 40. It is the will of the Mexican people to constitute themselves into a demo- 
cratic, federal, representative republic, consisting of States free and sovereign in all 
that concerns their internal affairs, but united in a federation according to the prin- 
ciples of this fundamental law. 

ART. 41. The people exercise their sovereignty through the federal powers in the 
matters belonging to the Union, and through those of the States in the matters relating 
to the internal administration of the latter. This power shall be exercised in the 
manner respectively established by the constitutions, both Federal and State. The 
constitutions of the States shall in no case contravene the stipulations of the Federal 
constitution. | 


CHAPTER IJ.—OF THE INTEGRAL PARTS OF THE FEDERATION AND THE NATIONAL TERRI- 
TORY. 


Art. 42. The National Territory comprises the integral parts of the Federation and 
the adjacent islands in both oceans. It likewise comprises the Island of Guadalupe, 
those of Revillagigedo, and that of ‘‘La Pasion,’’ situated in the Pacific Ocean. 

ART. 43. The integral parts of the Federation are: The States of Aguascalientes, 
Campeche, Coahuila, Colima, Chiapas, Chihuahua, Durango, Guanajuato, Guerrero, 
Hidalgo, Jalisco, Mexico, Michoacan, Morelos, Navarit, Nuevo Leon, Oaxaca, Puebla, 
Queretaro, San Luis Potosi, Sinaloa, Sonora, Tabasco, .Tamaulipas, Tlaxcala, Vera- 
cruz, Yucatan, Zacatecas, the Federal District, the Territory of Lower California, 
and the Territory of Quintana Roo. i 

ART. 44. The Federal District shall embrace its present territory; in the event of 
the removal of the Federal powers to some other place it shall be created into the 
State of the Valley of Mexico, with such boundaries and area as the Federal Congress 
shall assign to it. 

ART. 45. The States and Territories of the Federation shall conserve their present 

undaries and areas, provided no boundary question shall exist between them. 

„ART. 46. The States having pending boundary questions shall settle them as pro- 
vided by this constitution. 

ART. 47. The State of Nayarit shall have the territorial area and boundaries at 

. present comprising the territory of Tepic. 

ART. 48. The islands in both oceans embraced within the national territory shall 
depend directly on the Federal Government, excepting those over which the States 
have up to the present time exercised jurisdiction. 
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TITLE III, CHAPTER I.—OF THE DIVISION OF POWERS. 


ART. 49. The supreme power of the federation is divided for its exercise into legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial. 

Two or more of these powers shall never be united in one person or corporation, nor 
shall the executive power be vested in one individual except in the case of extraor- 
saat Power granted to the executive, in accordance with the provisions of 
article 29. 


CHAPTER II.—OF THE LEGISLATIVE POWER. 


Art. 50. The legislative power of the United States of Mexico is vested in a general 
Congress, which shall consist of a House of Representatives and a Senate. | 


SECTION I.-—-OF THE ELECTION AND INSTALLATION OF THE CONGRESS. 


Art. 51. The House of Representatives shall consist of representatives of the 
nation, all of whom shall be elected every two years by the citizens of Mexico. 

ArT. 52. One representative shall be aye for each 60,000 inhabitants or for any 
fraction thereof exceeding 20,000, on the basis of the general census of the Federal 
district and of each State and Territory. Any State or Territory in which the popula- 
tion shall be less than that fixed by this article shall, nevertheless, elect one rep- 
resentative. 

Art. 53. There shall be elected an alternate for each representative. 

Art. 54. The election of representatives shall be direct, in accordance with the 
provisions of the electoral law. : 

ART. 55. Representatives shall have the following qualifications: 

I. They shall be Mexican citizens by birth and in the enjoyment of their rights. 

II. They shall be over 25 years of age on the day of election. 

II}. They shall be natives of the States or Territories respectively electing them, or 
domiciled and actually resident therein for six months immediately prior to the elec- 
tion, The domicile shall not be lost through absence in the discharge of any elective 
office. 7 

IV. They shall not be in active service in the Federal army, not have any command 
in the police corps or rural constabulary in the districts where the elections respec- 
tively take place, for at least 90 davs immediately. prior to the election. 

V. They shall not hold the office of secretary nor assistant secretary of any executive 
department or of justice of the supreme court, unless they shall have resigned therefrom 
90 days immediately prior to the election. 

No State governor, secretary of state of the several States, or State judge shall be 
eligible in the districts within their several jurisdictions, unless they shall have resigned 
from their respective oflices 90 days immediately prior to the day of election. 

VI. They shall not be ministers of any religious creed. 

ART. 56. The Senate shall consist of two senators from each State and two'from the 
Federal district, chosen in direct election. 

Each State legislature shall certify to the election of the candidate who shall have 
obtained a majority of the total number of votes cast. 

ART. 57. There shall be elected an alternate for each Senator. 

Art. 58. Each Senator shall serve four years. The Senate shall be renewed by half 
every two years. 

Art. 59. The qualifications necessary to be a Senator shall be the same as those 
necessary to be a Representative, excepting that of age, which shall be over 35 on the 
day of election. 

ArT. 60.:Each House shall be the judge of the election of its members and shall 
decide all questions arising therefrom. 

Its decisions shall be final. 

Art. 61. Representatives and Senators are inviolable for opinions expressed by 
them in the discharge of their duties, and shal] never be called to account for them. 

Art. 62. Representatives and Senators shall be disqualified during the term for 
which they have been elected from holding any Federal or State commission or office 
for which any emolument is received without previous permission of the respective 
house; in the event of their accepting such commission or oflice they shall forthwith 
lose their representative character for such time as they shall hold such appointive 
office. The same provision shall apply to alternate Representatives and Senators, 
when in active service. The violation of this provision shall be punished by forfeiture 
of the oflice of Representative or Senator. 
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ArT. 63. The houses shall not open their sessions nor exercise their functions without 
a quorum, in the Senate, of two-thirds, and in the House of Representatives of a 
majority of the total membership; but the members present of either house shall meet 
on the day appointed by law and compel the attendance of the absentees within the 
next 30 days, and they shall warn them that failure to comply with this provision 
shall be taken to be a refusal of office, and the corresponding alternates shall be sum- 
moned forthwith; the latter shall have a similar period within which to present them- 
neven and on their failure to do so the seats shall be declared vacant and new elections 
ca ; 

Representatives or Senators who shall be absent during 10 consecutive days without 

roper cause or without leave of the president of the respective house, notice of which 
shall be duly communicated to the house, shall be understood as waiving their right 
o until the next session, and their alternates shall be summoned without 
delay. 

If chew shall be no quorum to organize either of the houses or to continue their labors 
once organized, the alternates shall be ordered to present themselves as soon as possible 
for an purpose of taking oflice until the expiration of the 30 days hereinbefore men- 
tioned. 

ART. 64. No Representative or Senator who shall fail to attend any daily session 
without proper cause or without previous permission of the respective house, shall be 
entitled to the compensation corresponding to the day on which he shall have been 
absent. 

ART. 65. The Congress shall meet on the Ist day of September of each year in 
regular session for the consideration of the following matters: 

I. To audit the accounts of the previous year, which shall be submitted to the 
House of Representatives not later than 10 davs after the opening of the session. 
The audit shall not be confined to determining whether the expenditures do or do not 
conform with the respective items in the budget, but shall comprise an examination 
of the exactness of and authorization for payments made thereunder and of any liability 
arising from such payments. 

No other secret items shall be permitted than those which the budget may consider 
as such: these amounts shall be paid out by the secretaries of executive departments 
under written orders of the President. 

II. To examine, discuss, and approve the budget for the next fiscal year and to 
lay such taxes as may be needed to meet the expenditures. 

ILI. To study, discuss, and vote on all bills presented and to discuss all other matters 
incumbent upon the Congress by virtue of this constitution. 

ArT. 66. The regular session of the Congress shall last the period necessary to deal 
with all of the matters mentioned in the foregoing article, but it may not be extended 
bevond the 3lst day of December of the same vear. Should both houses fail to agree 
as to adjournment prior to the above date, the matter shall be decided by the executive. 

ART. 67. The Congress shall meet in extraordinary session whenever so summoned 
by the President, but in such event it shall consider only the matter or matters sub- 

mitted to it by the President, who shall enumerate it or them in the respective call. 
The President shall have power to convene in extraordinary session only one of the 
houses when the matter to be referred to it pertains to its exclusive Jurisdiction. 

ArT. 68. Both houses shall hold their meetings in the same place and shall not 
move to another without having first agreed upon the moving and the time and manner 
of accomplishing it, as Well as upon the place of meeting, which shall be the same for 
both houses. If both houses agree to change their meeting place but disagree as to 
the time, manner, and place, the President shall settle the question by choosing one 
of the two proposals. Neither House may suspend its sessions for more than three 
days without the consent of the other. 

Art. 69. The president of the Republic shall attend at the opening of the sessions 
of the Congress, whether regular or extraordinary, and shall submit a report in writing; 
this report shall in the former case relate to the general state of the Union; and in the 
latter it shall explain to the Congress or to the House addressed the reasons or causes 
which rendered the call necessary and the matters requiring immediate attention. 

ART. 70. Every measure of the Congress shall be in the form of a law or decree. The 
laws or decrees shall be communicated to the executive after having been signed 
by the presidents of both houses and by one of the secretaries of each. When promul- 
gated, the enacting clause shall read as follows: 

“The Congress of the United States of Mexico decrees (text of the law or decree).”’ 
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SECTION II.—OF THE ORIGIN AND FORMATION OF THE LAWS. 


Art. 71. The right to originate levislation pertains: 

I. To the President of the Republic; 

II. To the representatives and senators of the Congress; 

III. To the State le zislatures. 

Bills submitted by the President of the Republic, by State legislatures, or by dele- 
gations of the States shall be at once referred to committee. Those introduced by 
representatives or senators shall be subject to the rules of procedure. 

ART. 72. All bills, action on which shall not pertain exclusively to one of the houses, 
shall be discussed first by one and then by the other, according to the rules of 
procedure as tc the form, time of presentation, and other details relative to discussions 
and votes. 

(a) After a bill has been approved in the House where it originated it shall be sent 
to the other House for consideration. If passed by the latter, it shall be transmitted 
to the President who, if he has no objection thereto, shall immediately promulgate it. 

(b) All bills not returned by the Executive within 10 working davs with his ob- 
servations to the House in which they originated, shall be considered approved 
unless during the said 10 days the Congress shall have adjourned or Repeal əd its 
sessions, in which event they shall be returned on the first working day after the 
Congress shall have reconvened. 

(c) Bills rejected in whole or in part by the Executive shall be returned with his 
observations to the House where they originated. They shall be discussed anew by 
this House and if confirmed by a two-thirds majority vote of the total membership 
shall be sent to the other House for reconsideration. If approved by it, also by the 
same majority vote, the bill shall become law and shall be returned to the Executive 
for promulgation, 

The voting in both Houses shall be by veas and nays. 

(d) Bills totally rejected by the House not originating them shall be returned with 
the proper observations to the House of origin. If examined anew and approved by 
a majority of the members present, they shall be returned to the House rejecting 
them, which shall once again take them under consideration, and if approved by it, 
likewise by the same majority vote they shall be sent to the Executive for the pur- 

_ poses of clause A; but if the said House fail to approve them, they shall not be rein- 
troduced in the same session, 

(ce) Bills rejected in part or modified or amended by the House of revision shall be 
discussed anew in the House of origin, but the discussion shall be confined to the por- 
tion rejected or to the amendments or additions, without the approved articles being 
altered in any respect. Hf the additions or amendments made by the House of revi- 
sion be approved by a majority vote of the members present in the House of origin, 
the bill shall be transmitted to the Executive for the purposes of clause A; but if 
the amendments or additions by the House of revision be rejected by a majority 
vote of the House of origin they shall be returned to the former House 1n order that 
the reasons set forth by the latter may be taken into consideration. If in this second 
revision the said additions or amendments be rejected by a majority vote of the 
members present, the portion of the bill which has been approved by both Houses 
shall be sent to the Executive for the purposes of clause A. If the House of revision 
insist by a majority vote of the members present upon the additions or amendments, 
no action shall be taken on the whole bill until the next session, unless both Houses 
agree by a majority vote of the members present to the promulgation of the law with- 
out the articles objected to, which shall be left till the next session, when they shall 
be then discussed and voted upon. 

(f) The same formalities as are required for the enactment of laws shall be ob- 
served for their interpretation, amendment, or repeal. 

(9) No bill rejected in the House of origin before passing to the other House shall 
be reintroduced during the session of that year, 

(h) Legislative measures may be originated in either House, excepting bills dealing 
with loans, taxes, or imposts, or with the raising of troops, which must have their 
origin in the House of Representatives. 

(i) Whenever a bill shall be presented to one House it shall be first discussed there 
unless one month shall have alae since it was referred to committee and not re- 
jes in which event an identical bill may be presented and discussed in the other 

ouse. 

(j) The President shall not make any observations touching the decisions of the 
Congress or of either House when acting as an electoral body or as a grand jury, uor 
when the House of Representatives shall declare that there are grounds to impeach 
anv high Federal authority for official offenses, 

Nor shall he make any observations touching the order for a call issued bv the 
permanent committee as provided in article $4. i 
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SECTION WI.—OF THE POWERS OF CONGRESS. 


ART. 73. The Congress shall have power: 

I. To admit new States or Territories into the Federal Union. 

II. To grant statehood to Territories having a population of 80,000 inhabitants and 
the elements necessary to provide for their political existence. 

III. To form new States within the boundaries of existing ones provided the fol- 
lowing requisites are complied with: 

1. That the section or sections aspiring to statehocd have a population of 120,000 
inhabitants at least. 

2. That pe be given to the Congress that it has sufficient means to provide fcr 
its political existence. 

3. That the legislatures of the States affected be heard as to the advisability or 
inadvisability of granting such statehood, which opinion shall be given within six 
months after the date of the communication addressed to them on the subject. 

4. That the opinion of the Executive of the Federal Government be also heard on 
the subject; said opinion to be given within seven davs after the date on which it 
was requested. 

5. That the creation of the new State be voted upon favorably by two-thirds of the 
Representatives and Senators present in their respective Houses. 

6. That the resolution of the Congress be ratified by a majority of the State legis- 
latures. upon examination of the copy of the record of the case, provided that the 
legislatures of the States to which the section belongs shall have given their consent. 

7. If the legislatures of the States to which the section belongs have not given their 
consent, the ratification referred to in the foregoing clause shall be made by two-thirds 
of the legislatures of the other States. 

IV. To settle finally the limits of the States, terminating the differences which may 
arise between them relative to the demarcation of their respective territories, except 
when the differences be of a litigious nature. 

V. To change the residence of the supreme powers of the federation. 

VI. To legislate in all matters relating to the Federal District and the Territories, 
as hereinafter provided: 

1. The Federal District and the Territories shall be divided into municipalities, 
each of which shall have the area and population sufficient for its own support and 
for its contribution toward the common expenses. 

2. Each municipality shall be governed by a town council elected by direct vote 
of the people. 

3. The Federal District and each of the Territories shall be administered by gov- 
ernors under the direct orders of the President of the Republic. The governor of the 
Federal District shall dispatch with the President, and the governor of each Terri- 
tory shall dispatch with the President through the duly constituted channels. The 
governor of the Federal District and the governor of each Territory shall be appointed 
by the President and may be removed by him at will. 

4. The superior judges and those of first instance of the Federal District and those 
of the Territories shall be named by the Congress, acting in each case as an electoral 
college. In the temporary or permanent absences of the said superior judges these 
shall be replaced by appointment of the Congress, and in recess by temporary appoint- 
ments of the permanent committee. The organic law shall determine the manner of 
filling temporarv vacancies in the case of judges and shall designate the authority 
before whom they shall be called to account for any dereliction, Apa the pro- 
visions of this constitution with regard to the responsibility of ofħiciale. From and 
after the year 1923 the superior judges and those of first instance to which this clause 
refers mav only be removed from office for bad conduct and after impeachment, unless 
they shall have been promoted to the next higher grade. From and after the said 
date the compensation enjoyed by said officials shall not be diminished during their 
term of office. 

5. The office of the public attorney (ministerio publico) of the Federal District 
and of the Territories shall be in charge of an attorney general, who shall reside in 
the City of Mexico and of such public attorney or attorneys as the law may determine; 
the said attornev general shall be under the direct orders of the President of the 
Republic, who shall appoint and may remove him at will. 

II. To lay the taxes necessary to meet the expenditures of the budget. 

VIII. To establish the conditions upon which the executive may make loans on 
the credit of the nation; to approve the said loans and to recognize and order the pay- 
-ment of the public debt. 

IX. To enact tariff laws on foreign commerce and to prevent restrictions from being 
imposed en interstate commerce. 
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X. To legislate for the entire Republic in all matters relating to mining, commerce, 
and credit institutions, and to establish the sole bank of issue as provided in article 
28 of this constitution. 

- XI. To create and abolish federal offices and to fix, increase, or decrease the com- 
pensation assigned thereto. 

XII. To declare war upon examination of the facts submitted by the executive. 

XIII. To regulate the manner in which letters of marque may be issued; to enact 
laws according to which prizes on land and sea shall be adjudged valid or invalid, and 
to frame the admiralty law for times of peace and war. 

XIV. To raise and maintain the army and navy of the union and to regulate their 
organization and service. 

XV. To make rules for the organization and discipline of the national guard, reserv- 
ing for the citizens who compose it the right of appointing their respective comman- 
ders and officers, and to the States the power of instructing it in conformity with the 
discipline prescribed by the said regulations. 

XVI. To enact laws on citizenship, naturalization, colonization, emigration, immi- 
gration, and pee health of the Republic. 

1. The public health service shall depend directly upon the president of the 
Republic without the intervention of any executive department, and its general 
provisions shall be binding throughout the Republic. 

2. In the event of epidemics of a grave or dangerous nature, of the invasion of dis- 
eases from abroad, the public health service shall be called upon to put into force 
without delay the necessary preventive measures, subject to their subsequent sanc- 
tion by the president of the Republic. 

3. The sanitary authorities shall have executive faculties and their determinations 
shall be obeyed by the administrative authorities of the country. 

4. All measures which the public health service shall have put into effect in its 
campaign against alcoholism and the sale of substances injurious to man and to the 
race shall be subsequently revised by the Congress in such cases as fall within the 
jurisdiction of the latter. 

XVII. To enact laws on general means of communication, post-roads and post- 
offices and to enact laws as to the use and development of the waters subject to the 
Federal jurisdiction. 

XVIII. To establish mints, regulate the value and kinds of the national currency, 
fix the value of foreign moneys and adopt a general system of weights and measures. 

XIX. To make rules for the occupation and sale of public lands and the prices 
therefor. 

XX. To enact laws as to the organization of the diplomatic and consular services. 

aes To define the crimes and offenses against the Nation and to fix the penalties 
therefor. 

XXII. To grantamnesty for offenses subject to the jurisdiction of the federal courts. 

XXIII. To make rules for its internal government and to enact the necessary pro- 
visions to compel the attendance of absent representatives and renators and to 
punish the acts of commission or omission of those present. 

XXIV. To issue the organic law of the auditor general’s office. 

XXV. To sit as an electoral college and to name the justices of the supreme court, 
and the superior and inferior judges of the Federal District and territories, 

XXVI. To accept the resignations of the justices of the supreme court and of the 
superior and inferior judges of the Federal District and territories, and to name sub- 
stitutes in their absence and to appoint their successors, 

XXVII. To establish professional schools of scientific research and fine arts, voca- 
tional, agricultural, and trade schools, museums, libraries, observatories, and other 
institutes of higher learning, until such time as these establishments can be supported 
by private funds. These powers shall not pertain exclusively to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

All degrees conferred by any of the above institutions shall be valid throughout 
the Republic. 

XXVIII. To sit as an electoral college and to choose the person to assume the 
office of president of the Republic, either as a substitute president or as a president 
ad interim in the terms established by articles 84 and 85 of this constitution. 

XXIX. To accept the resignation of the President of the Republic. 

XXX. To audit the accounts which shall be submitted annually by the executive; 
this audit shall comprise not only the checking of the items disbursed under the 
budget but the exactness of and authorization for the expenditures in each case. 

XXXI. To make all laws necessary for carrying into execution the foregoing powers 
and all other powers vested by this constitution in the several branches of the gov- 
ernment. 
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A RT. 74. The House of Representatives shall have the following exclusive powers: 
I. To sit as an electoral college to exercise the powers conferred by law as to the 
election of the President, 
o watch by means of & special committee appointed from among its own 
members over the faithful performance by the auditor general of the nation in the 
discharge of his duties. i 


III. To appoint all the higher officers and other employees of the auditor general’s 


stitution. 


ART. 75. The House of Representatives, in passing the budget, shall assign a 
definite compensation to every ottice created y law, and if for any reason such com- 
pensation shall not be assigned, the amount fixed in the preceding budget or in the 

igned. 


To ratify the nominations made by the President of diplomatic ministers or 
agents, consuls general, higher officials of the treasury, colonelg and other superior 


`O give its consent to the use, by the President, of the national guard beyond 


the limits of the respective States or Territories and to fix the amount of the force 
to be used 


VI. Tositasa grand jury to take cognizance of such official offenses of functionaries 
as are expressly prescribe on. 
VI 


I. To exercise such other powers as may be expressly vested in it by this con- 
stitution. 


VIII. To ad just all political questions arising between the powers of a State when- 


ever one of them shall appeal to the senate or whenever by virtue of such differences 
& clash of arms has arisen to interrupt the constitutional order. In this event the 


of the State involve : 
e exercise of this power and of the foregoing shall be regulated by law, 
RT. 77. Each house may, without the intervention of the other: 
> +888 resolutions for matters exclusively relating to its own interior government, 


Appoint the employees in the office of the secretary and to make all rules and 
"eeu ations for the said office. 


- Issue a call for extraordinary élections to fill any vacancies Which may have 
Occurred in its membership, 


SECTION IV.—oF THE PERMANENT COMMITTEE. 
ART. 78, During the recesses of the Congress there shall be a permanent committee 


Consisting of 29 members, 15 of whom Shall be representatives and 14 Senators, ap- 
Pointed by the Tespective houses on the eve of the day of adjournment. 
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Art. 79. In addition to the powers expressly vested in it by this constitution, the 
permanent committee shall have the following powers: 

I. To give its consent to the use of the national guard as provided in article 76, 
clause LV. 

II. To administer the oath of office should the occasion arise, to the President, to 
the members of the supreme court, to the superior judges of the Federal District and 
eee on such occasions as the latter officials may happen to be in the City of 

exico. 

III. To report on all pending matters, so that they may be considered in the ensuing 
session. 

IV. To call extraordinary sessions in the case of official offenses or offenses of the 
common order committed by secretaries of executive departments or justices of the 
supreme court, and official offenses committed by State governors provided the case 
shall have been already instituted by the committee of the grand jury, in which 
event no other business of the Congress shall be considered, nor shall the sessions be 
prolonged beyond the time necessary for a decision. 


CHAPTER III.—OF THE EXECUTIVE POWER. 


Art. 80. The exercise of the supreme executive power of the nation is vested ina 
single individual who shall be called ‘‘ President of the United States of Mexico.” 

Art. 81. The election of the President shall be direct in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the electoral law. 

Art. 82. The President of the Republic shall have the following qualifications: 

I. Heshall be a Mexican citizen by birth, ia the full enjoyment of his rights and he 
must be the son of Mexican parents by birth. 

II. He shall be over 35 years of age at the time of election. 

III. He shall have resided in the country during the entire year prior to the election. 

IV. He shall not belong to any ecclesiastical order nor be a minister of any religious 
creed. 

V. In the event of belonging to the army he shall have retired from active service 9 
days immediately prior to the election. 

VI. He shall not be a secretary or assistant secretary of any executive department 
unless he shall have resigned from office 90 days prior to the election. 

VII. He shall not have taken part, directly or indirectly, in any uprising, riot or 
military coup. 

Art. 83. The President shall enter upon the duties of his office on the first day of 
December, shall serve four years and shall never be reelected. 

The citizen who shall replace the constitutional President in the event of his perma- 
nent disability shall not be elected President for the ensuing term. 

Nor shall the person designated as Acting President during the temporary disabilities 
of the constitutional President be reelected President for the ensuing term. 

ART. 84. In the event of the permanent disability of the President of the Republic, 
if this shall occur within the first two years of the respective term, the Coneress, if 
in session, shall forthwith act as an electoral college and with the attendance of at 
least two-thirds of its total membership shall choose a President by secret ballot and 
by a majority vote; and the same Congress shall issue the call for Presidential elections 
and shall endeavor to have the date set for this event as far as possible coincide with 
the date of the next election of Representatives and Senators to Congress. 

Should the disability of the President occur while Congress is in recess, the perma- 
nent committee shall forthwith designate a President ad interim who shal) call Congress 
together in extraordinary session, in order that it may in turn issue the call for Presi- 
dential elections in the manner provided in the foregoing article. 

Should the disability of the President occur in the last two years of the respective 
term, the Congress, if in session, shall choose the substitute to conclude the period 
of the Presidential term; if Congress shall not be in session the permanent committee 
shall choose a President ad interim and shall summon Congress in extraordinary 
session in order that it may act as an electoral college and proceed to the election of the 
substitute President. 

The President ad interim may be chosen by Congress as substitute President. 

The citizen designated as President ad interim for the purpose of calling elections, 
in the event of the disability of the President within the two first years of the respective 
term, shall not be chosen in the elections held to fill such vacancy and for which he 
was designated. 

Art. 85. Hf the President-elect shall fail to present himself at the beginning of any 
constitutional term, or the election not have been held and the result made known by 
the lst of December, the outgoing President shall nevertheless vacate oflice and the 
President ad interim chosen by the Congress, or in its recess by the permanent com- 
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mittee, shall forthwith assume the executive power. All action taken hereunder shall 
be governed by the provisions of the foregoing article. -> 

In case of a temporary disability of the President, the Congress, or the permanent 
committee if the Congress shall not be in session, shall designate anActing President dur- 
ing such disability. Ifa temporary disability shall become permanent the action 
prescribed in the preceding article shall be taken. 

In the event of a leave of absence granted to the President of the Republic the person 
acting in his stead shall not be disqualified from being elected in the ensuing period, 
provided he shall not have been in oftice during the holding of elections. 

ART. 86. The President may not resign office except for grave cause, upon which 
the Congress shall pass, to which body the resignation shall be tendered. 

ART. 87. The President before entering upon the discharge of the duties of his 
office, shall make the following affirmation before the Congress, or in its recess before 
the permanent committee: 

“I do solemnly atlirm that I will defend and enforce the Constitution of the United 
States of Mexico and the laws arising thereunder and that I will faithfully and con- 
scientiously perform the duties of President of the United States of Mexico, to which 
I have been chosen by the people, having ever in mind the welfare and prosperity of 
the nation; if I shall fail to do so, may the nation call me to account.”’ 

Arr. 88. The President may not absent himself from the national territory without 
the permission of the Congress. 

ART. 89. The President shall have the following powers and duties: 

I. To promulgate and execute the laws enacted by the Congress, providing in the 
administrative sphere for their faithful observance. 

II. To appoint and remove at will the secretaries of executive departments, the 
attorney general of the Republic. the governor of the Federal district, the governors 
of territories, the attorney general of the Federal district and territories; and to appoint 
and remove at will all other Federal employees whose appointment or removal is 
not otherwise provided for by law or in this constitution, 

Il]. To appoint by and with the approval and consent of the Senate all ministers, 
diplomatic agents and consuls general, 

IV. To appoint by and with the approval of the Senate the colonels and other 
superior officers of the army and navy and the superior officials of the Treasury. 

V. To appoint all other officers of the army and navy as by law provided. 

VI. To dispose of the permanent land and sea forces for the domestic safety and 
defense of the Union. 

VII. To dispose of the national guard for the same purposes, as provided by Article 
76, Clause 1V. 

VIII. To declare war in the name of the United States of Mexico, after the passage 
of the corresponding resolution by the Congress. 

IX. To grant letters of marque, upon the terms and conditions fixed by the Congress. 

X. To conduct diplomatic negotiations and to enter into treaties with foreign powers, 
submitting them for ratification to the Congress. 

X1. To call Congress or either of the Houses in extraordinary session, whenever 
in his judgment it may be advisable. 

XII. To afford the judiciary all the assistance necessary for the expeditious exercise 
of its functions. 

XIII. To open all kinds of ports, establish maritime and frontier customs houses 
and designate their location. 

XIV. To grant, according to law, pardons to criminals sentenced for offenses within 
the jurisdiction of the Federal tribunals, and to all persons sentenced for offenses of 
the common order in the Federal district and territories. 

XV. To grant exclusive privileges for a limited time, and according to the respective 
laws, to discoverers, inventors or improvers in any branch of industry. 

XVI. Whenever the Senate shall not be in session the President may temporarily 
make the appointments enumerated in Clauses IHI and IV hereof, but these appoint- 
ments shall be submitted to the Senate so soon as it reconvenes. 

XVII. To exercise such other rights and duties as are expressly conferred upon him 
by this constitution. 

ART. 90. For the transaction of administrative matters of the Federal Government 
there shall be the number of secretaries of executive departments which the Congress 
may by law establish. which law shall likewise assign among the several departments 
the several matters with which each shall be charged. 

ArT. 91, No person shall be appointed secretary of an executive department who is 
not a Mexican citizen by birth and in the enjoyment of his rights and who has not 
attained the age of 30 years. 

ART. 92. All rules, regulations, decrees and orders of the President shall be signed 

y the secre tary of the executive department to which the matter pertains. They shall 
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not be binding without this requisite. All rules, regulations and orders of the Presi- 
dent touching the government of the Federal district and of the administrative de- 
partments shall be transmitted directly by the President to the governor of the district 
and to the chief of the respective department. l 

Art. 93. The secretaries of executive departments shall on the opening of each 
regular session report to the Congress as to the state of their respective departments. 
Either House may summon a secretary of an executive department to inform it, 
whenever a bill or other matter pertaining to his department is under discussion. 


CHAPTER IV—OF THE JUDICIAL POWERS. 


Art. 94. The judicial power of the federation is vested in a Supreme Court and in 
circuit and district courts, whose number and powers shall be fixed by law. ‘The 
Supreme Court of Justice shall consist of 11 members; its sittings shall be in banc and 
open to the public, except in the cases where public interest or morality shall other- 
wise require. It shall meet at such times and under such conditions as by law pre- 
scribed. No sittings of the court shall be held without the attendance of at least two- 
thirds of its total membership, and all decisions rendered shall be by a majority vote. 

The justices of the supreme court chosen to this oftice in the forthcoming elections 
shall serve two years; those elected at the conclusion of this first term shall serve four 
years, and from and after the year 1923 the justices of the supreme court, the circuit 
and district judges may only be removed for malfeasance and after Impeachment pro- 
ceedings, unless the circuit and district judges be promoted to the next higher grade. 

The same provision shall govern 1n so far as it be applicable to the terms of two and 
four years, respectively, to which this article refers. 

ART. 95. The justices of the supreme court shall have the following qualifications: 

I. They shall be Mexican citizens by birth, in the full enjoyment of dicir civil and 
political rights. 

Il. They shall be over 35 years of age at the time of election. 

III. They shall be graduates in law, of some institution or corporation authorized by 
law to confer such degrees. 

IV. They shall be of good repute and not have been convicted of any offense pun- 
ishable with more than one year’s imprisonment; but conviction of larceny, deceit, 
forgery, embezzlement, or any other otfense seriously impairing their good name in the 
public ae shall disqualify them for oflice, whatever may have been the penalty 
im posed. 

a They shall have resided in the country for the last five years, except in the case 
of absence due to public service abroad for a period not exceeding six months. 

ART. 96. The members of the supreme court of justice shall be chosen by the Con- 
gress, acting as an electoral college: the presence of at least two-thirds of the total 
number of representatives and senators shall be necessary for such action. The elec- 
tion shall be by secret ballot and by a majority vote, and shall be held as among 
the candidates previously proposed, one being nominated by each State legislature 
as provided in the respective State laws. 

Should no candidate receive a majority on the first ballot, the balloting shall be 
repeated between the two candidates receiving the highest number of votes. 

ART. 97. All circuit and district judges shall be appointed by the supreme court 
of justice: they shall have such qualifications as by law required shall serve four 
years, and shall not be removed except by impeachment proceedings or for Incapacity 
to discharge their duties, in accordance with the law. 

The supreme court of justice may remove the district judges from one district to 

another, or it may fix their seats in another locality as it may deem most advantagecus 
to the public business. A similar procedure shall be observed in the case of curcuit 
judges. 
The supreme court of justice may likewise appoint auxiliary circuit and district 
judges to assist in the labors of such courts as have an excessive amount of business in 
order that the administration of justice may be speedy: it shall also nane one or more 
of its members or some district or circuit judge or shall designate one or more special 
commissioners whenever it shall deem it advisable or on the request of the President 
or of either house or of any State governor, solely for the purpose of inquiring into 
the behavior of any judge or Federal justice or into any fact or facts which amount toa 
Violation of anv individual rights or to the subversion of the popular will or any other 
olfense punishable by Federal statute. 

The circuit and district courts shall be assigned among the several justices of the 
supreme court, who shall visit them periodically, shall observe the conduct of their 
judges, listen to any complaint presented against them, and perform all such other acta 
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as the law may require. The supreme court shall appoint and remove at will its clerk 
of the court and other employees on the roster established by Jaw. The circuit and 
district judges shall likewise appoint and remove at will their respective clerks and 
employees. : 

The supreme court shall choose each year one of its memkers to act as chief justice 
with the right of reelection. 

Each justice of the supreme court, on assuming office, shall make an affirmation 
before Congress, or if this is in recess, before the permanent committee, as follows: 

The presiding officer shall say, ‘‘Do you promise to perform faithfully and con- 
acientiously the duties of justice of the supreme court with which you have been 
charged and to defend and enforce the constitution of the United States of Mexico 
and the laws arising thereunder, having ever in mind the welfare and prosperity of 
the nation?” To which the justice shall reply, “I do.’ On which the presiding 
officer shall answer, “If you fail to do so, may the nation call you to account.” 

The circuit and district judges shall make the affirmation of office before the supreme 
court or before such other authority as the law may determine. 

ART. 98. No temporary disability of a justice of the supreme court not exceeding 
one month shall be filled, provided there be otherwise a quorum. In the absence 
of a quorum the Congress, or in its recess the permanent committee, shall name a 
substitute selected from among the candidates submitted by the States for the elec- 
tion of the justice in question and not chosen, to serve during such disability. If 
the disability do not exceed two months, the Congress, or during its recess the per- 
manent committee, shall choose at will a temporary justice. 

In the event of the death, resignation, or disqualification of any justice of the 
supreme court, a new election shall be held by the Congress to fill this vacancy, as 
provided in article 96. 

If the Congress shall not be in session the permanent committee shall make a tem- 
porary appointment until such time as the Congress shall convene and proceed to 
the corresponding election. 

ART. 99. The resignation of a justice of the supreme court shall only be accepted 
for grave cause, to be passed upon by the Congress, to whom the resignation shall 
be tendered. If the Congress is in recess the power to act in this matter shall pertain 
to the permanent committee. 

ART. 100. The supreme court shall grant all leaves of absence of its members when 
they do not exceed one month; such as do exceed this period shall be granted by the 
House of pepe or during its recess by the permanent committee. 

ART. 101. No justice of the supreme court, circuit or district judge, nor clerk of 
any of these courts shall under any circumstances accept any State, federal, or private 
commission or office, excepting honorary titles from scientific, literary, or charitable 
associations. The violation of this provision shall work a forfeiture of office. 

ART. 102. The office of the public attorney shall be organized in accordance with 
the law, and the public attorneys shall be appointed and removed at will by the 
Executive. They shall be under the direction of an attorney general, who shall 
possess the same qualifications as are required for the office of justice of the supreme 
court. 

The public attorneys shall be charged with the judicial prosecution of all federal 
offenses; they shall accordingly sue out all orders of arrest, assemble and offer all evi- 
dence as to the responsibility of the accused, see that the trials are conducted in due 
order so that the administration of justice may be speedy, pray the imposition of 
sentence, and in gencral take part in all matters required by law. 

The attorney general of the Republic shall personally intervene in matters to which 
the Federal Government is a party, in cases affecting ministers, diplomatic agents, 
and consuls general, and in all controversies between two or more States of the Union, 
between the Federal Government and a State. or between the several powers of a 
State. The attorney general may either personally or through one of the pi 
attorneys take part in all other cases in which the public attorneys are called upon 
to act. 

The attorney general shall be the legal advisor of the Government, and both he and 
the public attorneys under his orders shall faithfully obey the law and shall be liable 
for all breaches or for any violations in which they may incur in the discharge of 
their duties. 

ART. 103. The federal tribunals shall take cognizance of: 

I. All controversies arising out of laws or acts of the authorities when the latter 
infringe any individual rights. 

II. All controversies arising out of laws or acts of the Federal authorities which 
limit or encroach upon the sovereignty of the States. 

III. All controversies arising out of laws or acts of the State authorities which 
invade the sphere of the Federal authorities. 
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ART. 104. The Federal tribunals shall have jurisdiction over: 

I. All controversies of a civil or criminal nature arising out of the application and 
enforcement of the Federal laws, or out of treaties concluded with foreign powers. 
Whenever such controversies affect only private rights, the regular local courts of the 
States, the Federal district and territories shall, at the election of the plaintiff. assume 
jurisdiction. Appeal may be had from all judgments of first instance to the next higher 
tribunal of the same court in which the case was first heard. Appeal may be taken 
from sentences of second instance to the supreme court of justice, which appeal shall 
be prepared, submitted, and prosecuted in accordance with the procedure provided 
by law. ; 

"IL. All cases pertaining to admiralty law. 

III. All cases to which the Federal Government may be a party. 

IV. All cases arising between two or more States or between any State and the 
Federal Government, as well as those arising between the courts of the Federal dis- 
trict and those of the Federal Government or of a State. 

V. All cases arising between a State and one or more citizens of another State. 

VI. All cases concerning diplomatic agents and consular officers. 

ART. 105. The supreme court of justice shall have exclusive jurisdiction in all 
controversies arising between two or more States, between the powers of govern- 
ment of any State as to the constitutionality of their acts, or between one or more 
States and the Federal Government, and in all cases to which the Federal Govern- 
ment may be a party. 

ART. 106. The supreme court of justice shall likewise have exclusive jurisdiction 
to determine all questions of jurisdiction between the Federal tribunals, between these 
and those of the States, or between those of one State and those of another. 

ART. 107. All controversies mentioned in Article 103 shall be prosecuted by the 
injured party in accordance with the judicial forms and procedure which the law 
shall establish, subject to the following conditions: 

I. The judgment shall always be so drawn as to affect exclusively private indi- 
viduals, and shall confine itself to affording them protection in the special case to which 
the complaint refers; but it shall make no general statement as to the law or the act 
that may have formed the basis for the complaint. 

IJ. In civil or penal suits, excepting those mentioned in Clause IX hereof, the writ 
of “amparo”! shall issue only against final judgments when no other ordinary recourse 
is available by which these judgments may be-.modified or amended. if the violation 
of the law shall have occurred in the judgment. or if. although committed during the 
course of the trial, objection was duly noted and protest entered against the denial of 
reparation. and provided further, that if committed in first instance it shall have 
been invoked in second instance as a violation of the law. 

When the writ of “amparo” is sought against mesne judgments, in accordance 
with the provisions of the foregoing clause, these rules shall be observed as far as 
applicable. 

Nothwithstanding the foregoing provision. the supreme court may in penal cases 
waive any defects in the petition when there has been a manifest violation of the 
law which has left the petitioner without recourse. or when he has been tried by a 
law not strictly applicable to the case, provided failure to take advantage of this 
violation has been merely an oversight. 

III. In civil or penal suits the writ of “amparo” shall issue only if substantial 
portions of the rules of procedure have been violated, and provided er that the 
said violation shall deprive the petitioner of means of defense. 

IV. In addition to the case mentioned in the foregoing paragraph, the writ of 
“amparo” shall issue only on a final judgment in a civil suit, provided the require- 
ments set forth in Clause IT hereof have been complied with, when the said judgment 
shall be contrary to the letter of the law applicable to the case or contrary to its legal 
interpretation, when it includes persons, actions, defenses, or things which have not 
been the object of the suit, or finally when all these have not been included either 
through omission or express refusal. 


1 This unique feature of Mexican law combines the essential elements of the extraordinary writs of 
habeas corpus, certiorari, and mandamus, It is a Federal procedure designed to give inimediate pro- 
tection when any of the fundamental rights of man are infringed by any authority, irrespective of category, 
or to excuse the obedience of a law or decree which has invaded the Federal or local sphere. Its use is most 
extensive, embracing minors, persons absent abroad acting through a “next friend,” corporation, ete. 
An important feature is that it merely gives protection to a specific person or entity, and never makes 
any general statement of law. It could, hence, never declare a law unconstitutional, though it would 
give immediate protection as soon as the law in question acted on any person. H 

. N. B. 
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V. In penal suits the authorities responsible for the violation shall stay the exe- 
i final judgment against which the writ of “amparo” has been sought: for 
iti ithi j À ive notice, under 
oath, to the said authorities of the interposition of this recourse, acco 
with two copies of the petition, one of which shall be delivered to the op 
and the other filed. 
V 


- The ex cution of a final judgment in civil suits shal] only be stayed when the 


erposition of 


VII. If a writ of ‘amparo ” be sought against a final judgment, a certified copy of 
such portions of the record as the petitioner may desire shall be requ 


authority responsible for the violation: to this there shall be added 


VIII. en a writ of “amparo” js sought against a fina] judgment, the petition 
shall be j iti j i 


by clause V lI, shall be either presented to the supreme court or ser 
authority responsible for the violation or through the district court of the corresponding 
State. @ supreme court shall render judement without any other formality .or 
procedure than the petition, the document presented by the other party and that 
of the attorney general or the public attorney he may name in his stead, and shal} 
pa no other legal question than that contained in the complaint. 


the report 
À ing, the call for which shall be issued in the same order 
of the court as that calling for the report. This hearing shall be held at as early a date 
as possible, th testimony of both parties offered, arguments heard which shall not 
exceed one hour for each side, and finally the judgment which shall be pronounced 
at the same hearing. The judgment of the district court shall be final if the inter- 
ested parties do not a peal to the supreme court within the period set by law and in 
the manner Prescribed by Clause VI[ I. 

In case of a violation of the guaranties of articles 16, 19, and 20, recourse shal] be had 
through the appellate court of the court committing the breach or to the corresponding 

istrict court. An appeal against the decision of any of these courts may be taken 
to the supreme court. 

If the district judge shall not reside in the same locality as the official guilty of the 
Violation, the judge before whom the petition of “amparo” shall be submitted shall 
be determine by law; this Judge shall be authorized to suspend temporarily the 
execution of the act rotested in accordance with the terms established by law. 

A. Any official fai ing to suspend the execution of the act protested, when in duty 
bound to do 80, or when he admits an Insuflicient or Improper bond, shall be turned 
over to the proper authorities; the civil and penal liability of the official shall in these 
cases be a joint liability with the person offering the bond and his surety. 

XI. If after the granting of an “amparo,” the guilty official shal] persist in the act 
oF acts against which the petition of “amparo” was filed , or shall seek to render of 
no effect the judgment of the Federal authority, he shal] be forthwith removed from 
omce and turned over for trial to the Corresponding district court. 

‘IT. Wardens and jailers who fail to receive a duly certified copy of the forma] 
order of commitment within the 72 hours granted by article 19, reckoned from the 
time the accused is placed at the disposal of the Court, shall bring this fact to the 
attention of the court, immediately Upon expiratjon of this period; and if the roper 
order be not received within the next three hours the accused shall be set at li erty. 

Any ofticia] Who shall violate this rovision and the article referred to in the fore- 

iy turned over to the proper authorities. Any 
‘cal or agent thereof Who, after an arrest has been made, shall fail to lace the 
accused at the disposition of the court within the next 24 hours shall himself be turned 
Over to the Proper authority, 
If the detention be effected outside the locality in which the court is situated, there 
shall be ad ed to the period Mentioned in the receding sentence the time necessary 
to travel from the ad locality to that where t e detention took place. 
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TITLE IV.—OF THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF OFFICIALS. 


ART. 108. Senators and representatives of Congress, justices of the supreme court, 
secretaries of executive departments, and the attorney general of the Republic shall 
be liable for all common alt olises committed during their term of office, as well as for 
all official offenses or acts of commission or omision in which they may incur in the 
discharge of their duties. | 

Governors of States and members of State legislatures shall be liable for violation of 
the constitution and the Federal laws. 

The President of the Republic mav only be impeached during his term of office 
for high treason and common offenses of a serious character. 

ArT. 109. If the offense belongs to the common order the House of Representatives, 
acting as a grand jury, shall determine by a majority vote of its total membership 
whether there is or is not any ground for proceeding against the accused. 

If the finding be favorable to the ad no further action shall be taken; but such 
finding shall not be a bar to the prosecution of the charge so soon as the constitutional 
privilege shall cease, since the finding of the House does not in any way determine 
the merits of the charge. 

If the finding be adverse, the accused shall ipso facto be removed from office and 
be placed at the disposition of the ordinary courts of justice, except in the case of the 
President of the Republic, who may only be impeached before the Senate, as in the 
case of an oflicial offense. 

Art, 110. No constitutional privelege shall be extended to any high Federal func- 
tionary when tried for oflicial offenses, misdemeanors, or cmissions committed in the 
discharge of another public office or commission, during the time in which the privilege 
is enjoyed by law. This provision shall be applicable to cases of common offenses 
committed during the discharge of the said office or commission. In order that pro- 
ceedings mav be instituted when the functionary shall have returned to his original 
otlice the provisions set forth in the foregoing article shall be observed. 

ART. 111. The Senate acting as a grand jury shall try all cases of impeachment; 
but it may not institute such proceedings without a previous accusation brought by 
the House of Representatives. 

If the Senate should, after hearing the accused and conducting such proceedings 
as it may deem advisable, determine by a majority vote of two-thirds of its total 
membership that the accused is guilty, the latter shall be forthwith removed frem 
office by virtue of such decision, or be disqualified from holding any other othe 
for such time as the law may determine. 

When the same offense is punishable with an additional penalty,.the accused shall 
be placed at the disposition of the regular authorities, who shall judge and sentence 
him in accordance with the law. 

In all cases embraced by this article and in those included by the preceding both 
the decisions of the grand jury and the findings of the House of Representatives shall 
be final. 

Any person shall have the right to denounce before the House of Representatives 
offenses of a common order or of an official character committed by high. Federal 
functionaries; and whenever the said House of Kepresentatives shall determine that 
there exist good grounds for impeachment proceedings before the Senate, it shall 
name a committee from among its own members to sustain the charges brought. 

The Congress shall as soon as possible enact a law as to the responsibility oi all 
Federal officials and employees, which shall fix as official offenses all acts, of commis 
sion or omission, which may prejudice the public interest and efficient administra- 
tion, even though such acts may not heretofore have been considered offenses. These 
one shall be tried by a jury in the same manner as provided for trials by jury in 
article 20. 

ART. 112. No pardon shall be granted the offender in cases of impeachment. 

ArT. 113. The responsibility for official breaches and offenses may only be enforced 
during such time as the functionary shall remain in office and for one year thereafter. 

ART. 114. In civil cases no privilege nor immunity in favor of any public functionary 
Bhall be recognized. 


TITLE V.—OF THE STATES OF THE FEDERATION, 


Art. 115. The States shall adopt for their internal administration the popular, 
representative, republican form of government; they shall have as the basis of their 
territorial division and political and administrative organization the free munii- 
pality, in accordance with the following provisions: 

I. Fach municipality shall be administered by a town council chosen by direct 
vote of the people. and no authority shall intervene between the municipality and 
the State government. 
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II. The municipalities shall freely administer their own revenues, which shall be 
derived from the taxes fixed by the State legislatures, which shall at all times be 
sufficient to meet their needs. l 

III. The municipalities shall be regarded as enjoying corporate existence for all 
legal purposes. 

The Federal Executive and the State governors shall have command over all public 
forces of the municipalities wherein they may permanently or temporarily reside. 

Constitutional State governors shall not be reelected, nor shall their term of office 
exceed four years. 

_ The prohibitions of article 83 are applicable to governors and to substitute or ad 
interim governors. 

The number of representatives in the State legislatures shall be in proportion to the 
inhabitants of each State, but in no case shall the number of representatives in any 
State legislature be less than 15. 

Each ele toral district of the States shall choose a representative and an alternate to 
the State lezislature. 

Every State governor shall be a Mexican citizen by birth and a native thereof, or 
resident therein not less than five years immediately prior to the day of election. 

Art. 116. The States shall have the power to fix among themselves by friendly 
agreements their respe-tive boundaries; but these agreements shall not be carried 
into effect without the approval of the Congress. 

Art. 117. No State shall— 

I. Enter into alliances, treaties, or coalitions with another State or with foreign 

owers. 
i II. Grant letters of marque or reprisal. 

III. Coin money, issue paper money, stamps or stamped paper. 

IV. Levy taxes on persons or property passing through its territory. 

V. Prohibit or tax, directly or indirectly, the entry into its territory or the with- 
drawal therefrom of any merchandise, foreign or domestic, 

VI. Burden the circulation or consumption of domestic or foreign merchandise 
with taxes or duties to be collected by local customhouses or subject to inspection 
the said merchandise or require it to be accompanied by documents. 

VII. Enact or maintain in force laws or fiscal regulations discriminating, by taxa- 
tion or otherwise, between merchandise, foreign or domestic, on account of its origin, 
whether this discrimination be established with regard to similar local products or 
to similar products of foreign origin. 

VIII. Issue bonds of the public debt payable in foreign coin or outside the Federal 
territory; contract loans, directly or indirectly, with any foreign government, or 
assume any obligation in favor of any foreign corporation or individual, requiring 
the issue of certificates or bonds payable to bearer or negotiable by indorsement. 

The Federal Congress and the State legislatures shall forthwith enact laws against 
alcoholism. 

ART. 118.—No State shall, without the consent of the Congress: 

I. Establish tonnage dues or other port charges, or impose taxes or other duties 
upon imports or exports. 

II. Keep at any time permanent troops or vessels of war. 

Make war on its own behalf on any foreign power, except in cases of invasion or of 
such imminent peril as to admit of no delav. In such event the State shall give 
notice immediately to the President of the Republic. 

ART. 119.—E very State is bound to deliver without delay to the demanding authori- 
ties the fugitives from justice from other States or from foreign nations. 

In such cases the writ of the court granting the extradition shall operate as a suffi- 
cient warrant for the detention of the accused for one month in the case of extradition 
from one State to another and for two months in the case of international extradition. 

ART. 120.—The State governors are bound to publish and enforce the Federal laws, 

ART. 121.—Full faith and credit shall be given in each State of the federation to 
the public acts, records. and judicial proceedings of all the other States. The Congress 
shall by general laws prescribe the manner of proving the said acts, records, and pro- 
ceedings and the effect thereof, as hereinafter provided. 

I. The laws of a State shall only be binding within its own confines, and shall 
therefore have no extraterritorial force. l 

II. Movable and immovable property shall be governed by the lex sitae. 

III. Judgments of a State court as to property and property rightssituated in another 
State shall only be binding when expressly so provided by the law of the latter State. 

Judgments relating to personal rights shall only be binding in another State pro- 
vided the person shall have expressly, or impliedly by reason of domicile, submitted 
to the jurisdiction of the court rendering such judgment, and provided further that 
personal service shall have been secured. 
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IV. All acts of civil status performed in accordance with the laws of one State 
shall be binding in all other States. 3 

V. All professional licenses issued by the authorities of one State in accordance 
with its laws shall be valid in all other States. 

ART. 122.—The powers of the union are bound to protect the States against al! 
invasion or external violence. In case of insurrection or internal disturbance they 
shall give them the same protection, provided the legislature of the State, or the 
executive thereof if the legislature is not in session, shall so request. 


TITLE VI.—-OF LABOR AND SOCIAL WELFARE. 


ART. 123.—The Congress and the State legislatures shall make laws relative to labor, 
with due regard for the needs of each region of the Republic and in conformity with 
the following principles, and these principles and laws shall govern the labor of 
skilled and unskilled workmen, employees, domestic servants and artisans, and in 
genera] every contract of labor. 

I, Eight hours shall be the maximum limit of a day’s work. 

II. The maximum limit of night work shall be seven hours. Unhealthy and dan- 
airy occupations are forbidden to all women and to children under 16 years of ace. 

ight work in factories is likewise forbidden to women and to children under 16 
years = age, nor shall they be employed in commercial establishments after 10 o`clock 
at night. 

III. The maximum limit of a day’s work for children over 12 and under 16 years 
of age shall be six hours. The work of children under 12 years of age can not be 
made the object of a contract. 

IV. Every workman shall enjoy at least one day’s rest for every six days’ work. 

V. Women shall not perform any physical work requiring considerable physical 
effort during the three months immediately preceding parturition; during the month 
following parturition they shall necessarily enjoy a period of rest and shall receive 
their salaries or wages in full and retain their employment and the rights they may 
have acquired under their contracts. During the period of lactation they shall 
enjoy two extraordinary daily periods of rest of one-half hour each in order to nurse 
their children. 

VI. The minimum wage to be received by a workman shall be that considered 
sufficient, according to the conditions prevailing in the respective region of the country 
to satisfy the normal needs of the life of the workman, his education, and his lawiul 
pleasures, considering him as the head of a family. In all agricultural, commercial, 
manufacturing, or mining enterprises the workmen shall have the night to participate 
in the profits in the manner fixed in Clause IX of this article. 

VII. The same compensation shall be paid for the same work without regard to 
sex or nationality. 

VIII. The minimum wage shall be exempt from attachment, set-off, or discount. 

IX. The determination of the minimum wage and of the rate of profit-sharing de- 
scribed in clause VI shall be made by special commissions to be appointed in each 
municipality and to be subordinated to the central board of conciliation to be estab- 
lished in each state. 

X. All waves shall be paid in legal currency and shall not be paid in merchandise 
orders, counters, or any other representative token with which it is sought to sub- 
stitute money. 

XI. When owing to special circumstances it becomes necessary to increase the 
working hours there shall be paid as wages for the overtime 100 per cent more than 
those fixed for regular time. In no case shall the overtime exceed three hours nor 
continue for more than three consecutive days; and no women of whatever age nor 
boys under 16 years of age may engage in overtime work. 

XII. In every agricultural, industrial, mining, or similar class of work employers 
are bound to furnish their workmen confortable and sanitary dwelling places. for 
which they may charge rents not exceeding one-half of 1 per cent per month of the 
assessed value of the properties. They shall likewise establish schools, dispensaries. 
and other services necessary to the community. If the factories are located within 
inhabited places and more than 100 persons are employed therein, the first of the 
above-mentioned conditions shall be complied with. 

XIII. Furthermore, there shall be set aside in these labor centers, whenever their 
opulation exceeds 200 inhabitants, a space of land not less than 5,000 square meters 
or the establishment of public markets, and the construction of buildings designed 

for municipal service and places of amusement. No saloons or gambling houses 
shall be permitted in such labor centers. 

XIV. Employers shall be liable for labor accidents and occupational diseases 
arising from work; therefore employers shall pay the proper indemnity, according 
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to whether death or merely temporary or permanent disability has ensued, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of law. This hability shall remain in force even though 
the employer contract for the work through an agent. 

XV. Emplovers shall be bound to observe in the installation of their establishments 
all the provisions of law regarding hygiene and sanitation and to adopt adequate 
measures to prevent accidents due to the use of machinery, tools, and working mate- 
rials, as well as to organize work in such a manner as to assure the greatest guaranties 
possible for the health and lives of workmen compatible with the nature of the work, 
under penalties which the law shall determine. 

XVI. Workmen and employers shall have the right to unite for the defense of 
their respective Interests, by forming syndicates, unions, etc. 

XVI11. The law shall recognize the right of workmen and employers to strike and 
to suspend work. 

XVIII. Strikes shall be lawful when by the employment of peaceful means they 
shall aim to bring about a balance between the various factors of production and 
to harmonize the rights of capital and labor. In public services the workmen shall 
be obliged to give notice 10 days in advance to the board of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion of the date set for the suspension of work. Strikes shall only be considered 
unlawful when the majority of the strikers shall resort to acts of violence against 
persons or property, or in case of war when the strikers belong to establishments and 
services dependent on the Government. Emplovees of military manufacturing 
establishments of the Federal Government shall not be included in the provisions 
of this clause, inasmuch as they are a dependency of the national army. 

X1X. Lockouts shall only be lawful when the excess of production shall render it 
necessary to shut down in order to maintain prices reasonably above the cost of pro- 
duction, subject to the approval of the board of conciliation and arbitration. 

XX. Differences or disputes between capital and labor shall be submitted for 
settlement to a board of conciliation and arbitration to consist of an equal number 
of representatives of the workmen and of the emplovers and of one representative 
of the Government. 

XXI. If the emplover shall refuse to submit his differences to arbitration or to 
accept the award rendered by the board, the labor contract shall be considered as 
terminated, and the employer shall be bound to indemnify the workman by the 
poeni to him of three months’ wages, in addition to the liability which he may 

ave incurred bv reason of the dispute. Ifthe workman reject the award, the contract 
will be held to have terminated. , 

XXII. An employer who discharges a workman without proper cause or for having 
joined a union or svndicate or for having taken part in a lawful strike shall be bound, 
at the option of the workman, either to perform the contract or to indemnify him 
by the payment of three months’ wages. He shall incur the same liability if the 
workman shall leave his service on account of the lack of good faith on the part of the 
employer or of maltreatment either as to his own person or that of his wife, parents, 
children, or brothers, or sisters. The employer can not evade this liability when the 
ae veornent is inflicted by subordinates or agents acting with his consent or knowl- 

ge. 

XXIII. Claims of workmen for salaries or wages accrued during the past vear and 
other indemnity claims shall be preferred over any other claims in cases of bankruptcy 
or execution proceedings. 

XXIV. Debts contracted by workmen in favor of their employers or their em- 
plovers’ associates, subordinates, or agents, may only be charged against the workmen 
themselves, and in no case and for no reason collected from the members of his family. 
Nor shall such debts be paid by the taking of more than the entire wages of the work- 
man for any one month. 

X XV. No fee shall be charged for finding work for workmen by municipal offices, 
emplovment bureaus, or other public or private agencies. 

XXVI. Every contract between a Mexican citizen and a foreign principal shall be 
legalized before the competent municipal authority and viséed by the consul of the na- 
tion to which the workman is undertaking to go, on the understanding that in addition 
to the usual clauses special and clear provisions shall be inserted for the payment by 
the foreign principal making the contract of the cost to the laborer of repatriation. 

XXVII. The following stipulations shall be null and void and shall not bind the 
contracting parties, even though embodied in the contract: l 

(a) Stipulations providing for inhuman dav'’s work on account of its notorious 
excessiveness, in view of the nature of the work. 

(b) Stipulations providing for a wage rate which in the judgment of the board of 
conciliation and arbitration is not remunerative. 

(c) Stipulations providing for a term of more than one week before the payment of 
wages. 
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(d) Stipulations providing for the assigning of places of amusement, eating places, 
cafés, taverns, saloons, or shops for the payment of wages, when employees of such 
establishments are not involved. 

(e) Stipulations involving a direct or indirect obligation to purchase articles of 
consumption in specified shops or places. 

(f) Stipulations permitting the retention of wages by way of fines. 

(g) Stipulations constituting a waiver on the part of the workman of the indemnities 
to which he may become entitled by reason of labor accidents or occupational diseases, 
damages for nonperformance of the contract, or for discharge from work. 

(h) All other stipulations implying the waiver of some right vested in the workman 
by labor laws. 

XXVIII. The law shall decide what property constitutes the family estate. These 
goods shall be inalienable and may not be mortgaged, garnished, or attached, and 
ae bequeathed and inherited with simplified formalities in the succession pro- 
ceedings. 

XXIX. Institutions of popular insurance established for old age, sickness. life. 
unemployment, accident. and others of a similar character, are considered of social 
utility; the Federal and State Governments shall therefore encourage the organization 
of institutions of this character in order to instill and inculcate popular habits of thnit. 

XXX. Cooperative associations for the construction of cheap and sanitary dweiling 
houses for workmen shall likewise be considered of social utility whenever these 
properties are designed to be acquired in ownership by the workmen within speciñed 
periods. 

TITLE VII.—OF GENERAL PROVISIONS. 


ART. 124. All powers not expressly vested in this constitution in the Federal au- 
thorities are understood to be reserved to the States. 

ART. 125. No person shall hold at the same time two Federal offices or one Federal 
and one State elective office; if elected to two, he shall choose between them. 

ART. 126. No payment shall be made which is not included in the budget or au- 
thorized by a law subsequent to the same. j 

ART. 127. The President of the Republic. the justices of the supreme court, repre- 
sentatives and senators, and other public ocal of the Federation who are chœen 
by poe election shall receive a compensation for their services which shall be 
pal by the Federal treasury and determined by law. This compensation may nct 

waived, and any law increasing or decreasing it shall have no effect during the 
period for which the functionary holds office. 

ART. 128. Every public official, without exception, shall, before entering on the 
discharge of his duties, make an affirmation to maintain this constitution and the laws 
arising thereunder. 

ART. 129. In time of peace no military authorities shall exercise other functions 
than those bearing direct relation to military discipline. No fixed and permanent 
military posts shall be established other than in castles, forts, and arsenals ro 
directly upon the Federal Government, or in camps, barracks, or depots, establish 
outside of inhabited places for the stationing of troops. 

Art. 130. The Federal authorities shall have exclusive power to exercise in matters 
of religious worship and outward ecclesiastical forms, such intervention as by law 
authorized. AH other officials shall act as auxiliaries to the Federal authorities. 

The Congress shall not enact any law establishing or forbidding any religion what- 
so ever. 

Marriage is a civil contract. Marriage and all other acts relating to the civil status 
of individuals shall appertain to the exclusive jurisdiction of the civil authorities in 
the manner and form by law provided, and they shall have the force and validity 
given them by said laws. 

A simple promise to tell the truth and to comply with obligations contracted shall 
a ee the promisor, in the event of a breach, to the penaltics established therefor 

y law. 
Ba recognizing no corporate existence in the religious associations known as 
churches. 

The ministers of religious creeds shall be considered as persons exercising a pro- 
fession and shall be directly subject to the laws enacted on the subject. 

The State legislatures shall have the exclusive power of determining the maximum 
number of ministers of religious creeds according to the needs of each locality. Only 
a Mexican by birth may he a minister of any religious creed in Mexico. 

No ministers of religious creeds shall, either in public or private meetings, or in 
acts of worship or religious propaganda, criticise the fundamental laws of the country, 
the authorities in particular or the Government in general; they shall have no vote, 
nor be eligible to office, nor shall they be entitled to assemble for political purposes. 
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Before dedicating new temples of worship for public use, permission shall be 
obtained from the department of the interior (governacion); the opinion of the 
respective governor of the State shall be previously heard on the E p Every 
place of worship shall have a person charged with its care and maintenance, who 
shall be legally responsible for the faithful performance of the laws on religious 
observances within the said place of worship, and for all the objects used for pur- 
poses of worship. 

The caretaker of each place of public worship, together with ten citizene of the 
place, shall promptly advise the municipal authorities as to the person charged with 
the care of the said place of worship. The outgoing minister shall in every instance 
give notice of any change, for which purpose he shall be accompanied by the incom- 
Ing minister and ten other citizens of the place. The municipal authorities under 

enalty of dismissal and fine, not exceeding 1,000 pesos for each breach, shall 

e reaponsible for the exact performance of this provision; they shall keep a register 
of the places of worship and other of the caretakers thereof, subject to the same penalty 
as above provided. The municipal authorities shall likewise give notice to the de- 
partment of the intericr through the intermediary of the State governor, of any 
permission to open to the public use a new place of worship, as well as of any change 
in the caretakers. Gifts of personalty may be received in the interior of places of 
public worship. 

Under no conditions shall studies carried on in institutions devoted to the pro- 
fessional training of ministers of religious creeds be ratified or be granted anv other 
dispensation of privilege which shall have for its purpose the ratification of the said 
studies in official institutions. Any authority violating this provision shall be pun- 
ished criminally, and all such dispensation of privelege be null and void and shall 
invalidate wholly and entirely the professional degree toward the obtaining of which 
the infraction of this provision may in anv way have contributed. 

No periodical publication which either by reason of its program, its title, or merely 
by its general tendencies, is of a religious character, shall comment upon any political 
affairs of the nation, nor publish any information regarding the acts of the authorities 
of the country or of private individuals in so far as the latter have to do with public 
affairs. 

_ Every kind of political association whose name shall bear any word or any indica- 
tion relating to any religious belief is hereby strictly forbidden. No assemblies of 
anv political character shall be held within places ef public worship. 

No minister of any religious creed may inherit either on his own behalf or by 
Means of a trustee or otherwise, any real property occupied by any association of 
religious propaganda or religious or charitable purposes. Ministers of religious creeds 
are incapable legally of inheriting by will from ministers of the same religious sect 
or from any private individual to whom they are not related by blood within the 
fourth degree. 

All real and personal property pertaining to the clergy or to religious institutions 
ehall be governed, in so far as their acquisition by private parties is concerned, in 
conformity with article 27 of this constitution. 

No trial by jury shall ever be granted for the infraction of any of the preceding: 
provisions, 

ART. 131. The Federal Government shall have exclusive power to levy duties on 
merchandise imported, exported, or passing in transit through the national Territory 
as Well as to regulate at all times, and if necessary to forbid, for the sake of public 
Bafety or for police reasons, the circulation in the interior of the Republic of all kinds 
of goods, regardless of their origin; but the Federal Government shall have no power 
to establish or decree in the Federal district and Federal Territories the taxes and 
laws to which Clauses VI and VII of article 117 refer. 

ART. 132. All forts, barracks, warehouses, and other real property, destined by 
the Federal Government for public service or common use shall be under the juris- 
diction of the Federal authorities in accordance with the law which the Congress 
shall issue on the subject: any of these establishments which may subsequently be 
acquired within the territory of any State shall likewise be subject to Federal juris- 

iction, provided consent thereto shall have been obtained from the respective 

State legislature. 

ART, 133. This constitution and the laws of the United States of Mexico which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof and all treaties made or which shall be made 
under the authority of the President of the Republic, by and with the approval 
and consent of the Congress. shall be the supreme law of the land. And the judges 
An every State shall be bound by this constitution and by these laws and treaties, 
anything in the constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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ART. 134. Bids shall be called for on all contracts which the Government may 
have occasion to enter into for the execution of any public works; these bids shall 
be submited under seal and shall only be opened publicly. 


TITLE VIII.—OF THE AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


ART. 135. The present constitution may be added to or amended. No amend- 
ment or addition shall become part of the constitution until agreed to by the Con- 
gress of the Union by a two-thirds vote of the Members present and approved by a 
majority of the State legislatures. The Congress shall count the votes of the legis- 
latures and make the declaration that the amendments or additions have been 
adopted. 

TITLE IX.—OF THE INVIOLABILITY OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


ART. 136. This constitution shall not lose its force and vigor even though its ob- 
servance be interrupted bv rebellion. In case that through any public disturbance 
a Government contrary to the principles which it sanctions be established. its force 
shall be restored so soon as the people shall regain their liberty and those who have 
participated in the Government emanating from the rebellion or have cooperated 
with it shall be tried in accordance with its provisions and with the laws arising 
under it. 

TRANSITORY ARTICLES. 


ARTICLE 1, This constitution shall be published at once and a solemn oath taken 
to defend and enforce it throughout the Republic; but its provisions, except these 
relating to the election of the supreme powers, Federal and State, shall not go into 
effect until the Ist day of May, 1917, at which time the constitutional congress shall 
be solemnly convened and the oath of office taken by the citizen chosen at the forth- 
coming elections to discharge the duties of President of the Republic. 

The provisions of Clause V of article 82 shall not be applicable in the elections 
to be summoned in accordance with article 2 of the transitory articles nor shall active 
service in the army act as a disqualification for the office of Representative or Sena- 
tor, provided the candidate shall not have active command of troops in the respective 
electoral district. 

Nor shall the secretaries and assistant secretaries of executive departments be 
disqualified from election to the next Federal Congress, provided they shall detinitely 
resign from office on the day on which the respective call is issued. 

ART. 2. The person charged with the executive power of the nation shall imme- 
diately upon the publication of this constitution call for elections to fill the Federal 
offices; he shall see that these elections be held so that Congress may be constituted 
within a reasonable time, in order that it may count the cast in the presidential 
elections and make known the name of the person who has been elected President 
of the Republic, this shall be done in order that the provisions of the foregoing article 
may be complied with. 

ART. 3. The next constitutional term shall be computed in the case of senators and 
representatives, from the Ist of September last, and in the case of the President of the 
Republic from the Ist of December, 1916. 

ART. 4. Senators who in the coming election shall be classified as teven” shall 
serve only two vears in order that the senate mav be renewed by half every two vear. 

Art. 5. The Congress shall in the month of May next choose the justices of the su- 
preme court in order that this tribunal may be constituted on the Ist dav of June, 
1917. 

In these elections article 96 shall not govern in so far as the candidates proposed by 
the State legislatures are concerned: but those chosen shall be designated for the first 
term of two vears prescribed by article 94. 

ART. 6. The Congress shall meet. in extraordinary session on the 15th dav of April, 
1917, to act as an electoral college, for the computing of the ballots and the determina- 
tion of the election of President of the Republic, at which time it shall make known 
the results; it shall likewise enact the organic law of the circuit and district courts, 
the organic law of the tribunals of the Federal district and territories, in order that 
the supreme court of justice may immediately appoint the inferior and superior dis- 
trict and circuit judges: at the same session the Congress shall choose the superior 
judges and judges of first instance of the Federal district and territories, and shall also 
enact all laws submitted by the Executive. The circuit and district judges and the 
superior and inferior judges of the Federal district and territories shall take office not 
later than the Ist day of July, 1917, at which time such as shall have been temporarily 
appointed by the person now charged with the Executive power of the nation shall 
‘cease to act. 
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ART. 7. For this occasion only the votes for the office of senator shall be counted 
by the board of the first electoral district of each State or of the Federal district which 
shall be instituted for the counting of the votes of representatives. This hoard shall 
issue the respective credentials to the senators elect. 

Art. 8. The supreme court shall decide all pending petitions of ‘‘amparo” in accord- 
ance with the laws at present in force. 

ART. 9. The first chief of the constitutionalist army, charged with the executive 
zcower of the nation, is hereby authorized to issue the electoral law according to which 
on this occasion the elections to fill the various Federal offices shall be held. 

ART. 10. All persons who shall have taken part in the Government emanating from 
the rebellion against the legitimate Government of the Republic, or who may have 
given aid to the said rebellion and later taken up arms or held any office or commission 
of the factions which have opposed the constitutionalist government, shall be tried 
in accordance with the laws at prosent in force, provided they shall not have been 
previously Parone. by the eaid constitutionalist government. 

ART. 11. Until such time as the Congress of the Union and the State legislatures 
shall legislate on the agrarian and labor problema, the bases established by this con- 
atitution for the said laws shall be put into force throughout the Republic. 

ArT. 12. All Mexicans who shall have fought in the ranks of the constitutionalist 
army and their children and widows, and all other persons who shall have rendered 
service to the cause of the revolution, or to public instruction, shall be preferred in 
the acquisition of lots to which article 27 refers, and shall be entitled to snch rebates 
as the law shal! determine. 

ART. 13. All debts contracted by working men on account of work up to the date of 
this constitution with masters, their subordinates, and agents are hereby declared 
wholly and entirely extinguished. 

ART. 14. The departments of justice and of public instruction and fine arts are 
hereby abolished. 

Art. 15. The citizen at present charged with the executive power is hereby 
authorized to issue the law of civil responsibility applicable to all promoters, accom- 
plices and abettors of the offenses committed against the constitutional order in the 
month of February, 1913, and against the Constitutionalist Government. 

Art. 16. The constitutional congress in the regular period of sessions, which will 
begin on the first day of September of the pren year, shall issue all the organic 
laws of the constitution which may not have been already issued in the extraordinary 
session to which transitory article No. 6 refers; and it shall give preference to the 
laws relating to the rights of man and to Articles 30, 32, 33, 35, 36, 38, 107 and the 
latter part of article 111 of this constitution. 

Luis MaNvueEL Rojas, 
President. 
G. AGUILAR, 
First Vice President, General of Division. 
SALVADOR GONZALES TORRES, 
Second Vice President, General of Brigade. 


DEPUTIES. 


Aguascalientes: Daniel Cervantes. 

Baja California: Ignacio Roel. 

Coahuila: M. Aguirre Berlanga, Jose M. Rodrigues, J. E. von Versen, Manuel 
Cepeda M., Jose Rodriguez (alternate). 

Colima: J. Ramirez Villarreal. 

Chiapas: Enrique Suarez, Lisandro Lopez, Cristobal Ll. y Castillo, Daniel N. 
Zepeda, J. Amilcar Vidal. : 

Chihuahua: M. Prieto. 

Distrito Federal: Gen. I. L. Pesqueira, Lauro Lopez Guerra, Gerzayn Ugarte, 
Amador Lozano, Felix F. Palavicini, C. Duplan, Rafael R. de los Rios, Arnulfo 
Silva, A. Norzagaray, Ciro B. Ceballos, Alfonso llerrera, R. Rosas y Reyes (alternate), 
Lic. Francisco t.spinosa (alternate), 

Durango: Silvestre Dorador, Lic. Rafael Fepeleta, Antonio Gutierrez, Dr. Fernando 
Gomez Falacio, Alberto Terrones B., Jesus de la Torre. | 

Guanajuato: Gen. Lic. Ramon Frausto, Eng. Vicente M. Valtierra, Jose N. Macias, 
David Tenaflor, Jose Villasenor, Santiago Manrique, Lic. Hilario Medina, M. G. 
Aranda, Enrique Colunga, king. Ignacio Lopez, Dr. J. Diaz Barriga, Nicolas Cano, 
Lieut. Col. Gilberto M. Navarro, Luis Fernandez M., Eng. Carlos Ramirez Llaca. 

Guerrero: Fidel Jimenez, Fid. Guillen, Francisco Figueroa, 

Hidalgo: Antonio Guerrero, Leopoldo Ruiz, Lic. Alberto M. Gonzales, Raf. Ve 
Sanchez, Alfonso Cravioto, Matias Rodriguez, Ismael Pintado Sanchez, Lic. Refugio 
M. Mercado, Alfonso Mayorga. 
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Jalisco: M. Davalos, Federico E. Iharra, Manuel Davalos Ornelas, Francisco Martin 
del Campo, B. Moreno, G. Bolados N., Juan de Dios Robledo, Ramon Castaneda y 
Castaneda, Jorge Villasenor, Gen. Amado Aguirre, Jose I. Solorzano, Francisco La- 
bastida Izquierdo, J. Ramos, Praslow, Lieut. Col. Jose Manzano, J. Aguirre Berlanga, 
phate Esteban B. Calderon, P. Machorro y Narvaez and Coronel Sebastian 
Allende J. 

Mexico: Aldegundo Villasenor F. Moreno, E. O’Farril, Guillermo Ordarica, Jose 
Romero, A. Aguilar, Juan Manuel Gitfard, Manuel A. Hernandez, E. A. Enriquez, 
Donato Bravo Izquierdo, Ruben Marti. . 

Michoacan: J. Ruiz, Alberto Peralta, Cavetano Andrade, Uriel Aviles, G. R. 
Cervera, O. Lopez Couto, S. Alcazar R., M. Martinez Solorzano, Martin Castrejon, 
Lic. Alberto Alvarado, Jose Alvarez, Rafael Marquez, J. Silva Herrera, Amadeo 
Betancourt, Francisco Mujica, Jesus Romero Flores. 

Morelos: Antonio Garza Zambrano, Jose L. Gomez and Alvaro L. Alcazar. 

Nuevo Leon: Manuel Amaya, Niceforo Zambrano, Luis Hizaliturri, Col. Ramon 
Gamez, Reynaldo Garza, Plutarco Gonzalez. 

Oaxaca: Juan Sanchez, Leopoldo Payan, Lic. Manuel Cabrera, Col. Jose F. Gomez 
and Luis Espinosa. 

Puebla: Dr. Salvador R. Guzman, Lic. Rafael P. Canete, M. Rosales, Gabriel 
Rojane, Lic. D. Pastrana J., Froylan C. Manjarrez, Lieut. Col. Antonio de la Barrera, 
Mayor Jose Rivera, Col. Epigmenio A. Martinez, Pastor Rouaix, Col. of F ngineers 
Luis T. Navarro, Lieut. Col. Federico Dinorin, Gen. Gabino Bandera Malo, Col. 
Porfirio del Castillo, Col. Dr. Gilberto de la Fuente, Alfonso Cabrera, J. Verastegui. 

Queretaro: Juan N. Frias and E. Perusquia. 

San Luis Potosi: S. M. Santos, Dr. Arturo Mendez, Rafeel Martirez Ber ccoza, 
Rafael Nieto, Dionisio Zavala, G. A. Tello, Rafcel Curiel, Co me Pavils (alterrete). 
Š Sinaloa: Pedro R. Zavala, A. Magallon, C. M. Ezquerro, C. Aviles, E milisr.o C. 

arcia. 

Sonora: L. G. Monzon, Ramon Ross 

Tabasco: Lic. Rafael Martinez de Escobar, Santisgo Ccompo C., and C. Sarchez 
Magallanes. 

a Au Pedro A. Chapa, Zef. Fajardo, Emiliano Prospero Nafarrate, F. ce 
eija. 

Tepic: Lieut. Col. C. Timan, Maj. Marceliro Cedaro, Juan Fepirera Fevera. 

Tlaxcala: Antonio Hidalgo, Ascerncion Tepal. and Modesto Gonzslez Caluco, 

Vera Cruz: Saul Rodiles, Enrioue Meza. Penito Ramirez G.. A. G. ( arcia, E. 
Cespedes, Josafat F. Marquez. Alfredo Solares, Alherto Roman, Silvestre /guilsr, 
Angel S. Juarico, H. Jara, Victorio E. Gor gora, M. Torres, C. L. Gracicas (altertcte’, 
J. de D. Palma, G. Casados, F. A. Pereyra. 

Yucatan: Enricue Recio, Miguel Alonzo Romero, I'ector Victoria A. 

Zacatecas: Adolfo Villasenor, Julian Adare, Jairo R. Dyer, Samuel Castaron, A. 
L. Arteaga, Antonio Cervantes, Col. J. Aguirre Escobar. 

Secretary: F. Lizardi, deputy from Guanajuato. 

Secretary: E. Meade Fierro, deputy from Coahuila. 

Secretary: Jose M. Truchuelo, deputy from Cueretaro. 

Secretary: Antonio Ancona A., deputy from Yucatan. 

Subsecretary: Dr. J. Lopez Lira, deputy from Guanajuato. 

Subsecretary: Juan de Dios Lorcjuez, deputy from Sonora, 

Subsecretary: Flavio A. Bojorquez, @eputy from Sonora. 

Queretaro de Arteaga, January 31, 1917. 


[Telegram.] 


Mexico Crry, February 20, 1917, 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washingtong 


Minister for foreign affairs stated that he has no knowledge of any decree affecting 
nights of foreigners to real estate or mines to which such foreigners already have clear 
title, but that there are in existence decrees requiring the waiver of nationality in 
so far as concerns titles now under negotiation or to be acquired in the future. He bas 
promised to send to the embassy copies of such decrees. 

He further said that the legislation emanating from the new constitution, with re- 
spect to property rights, would, in hia opinion, in no wise prejudice present property 
rights and at the same time called attention to article of the new constitution whic 
provides that no laws may be made retroactive. 

FLETCHER. 
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Mexico, July 9, 1917. 
The SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Wi ashington. 

Sr: With reference to the department’s telegram No. 267, June 16, 3 p. m., relative 
to the refusal on the part of ofħcials of the Mexican Government to grant permits to 
oil companies to drill wells acquired under leases of dates subsequent to February 5, 
1917, I have the honor to inclose herewith copies and translations of my note verbale 
of June ?? to the minister of industry and commerce on the subject, and of his reply 
of June 28. I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
GEORGE T. SUMMERLIN, 
Chargé d’A ffaires. 


[Translation.] 


The ambassador of the United States of America presents his compliments to his 
excellency, the secretary of industry and commerce, and has the honor to state that 
he has received a telegram from the Department of State of the United States in which 
he is informed that according to information which has heen received, the officials of 
the Mexican Government decline to grant permission to petroleum companies to sink 
wells acquired under leases entered into since the 5th of February of the present 
year,.on which date the new constitution was promulgated. It is said that various 
American companies acquired rights for the sinking of wells during the period hetween 
the 5th of February and the Ist of May based on statements of the Mexican Govern- 
ment that the new constitution would not go into effect prior to the Ist of May. 

In view of the al ove, the ambassador, under instructions fri m his government, 
requests his excellency, the secretary of industry and commerce, to kindly inform him 
in the premises, for which he anticipates his thanks. 

Mr. Fletcher avails himself of this opportunity to renew to his excellency, Mr, 
Alt:erto J. Fani, the assurances of his high and distinguished consideration. 


Mexico, June 22, 1917. 


[Translation.] 


MINISTER OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE, 
Merico, June 28, 1917. 

Mr. AMBASSADOR: I have the honor to reply to vour excellencv's esteemed letter 
of the 22d instant. in which you are pleased to inform me that the l epartment of 
State of the I nited States of America, which has | een informed that the ofl:cials of 
our Government decline to grant permission to companies to sink wells acquired 
under leares entered into since the «th of February of this year, wishes to know the 
legal status of the said petroleum companies. 

It is true that on the 24th instant the department of petroleum of this ministry 
issued to petroleum agencies, a telegraphic order prohibiting, until further notice, 
the issuance of permits for the sinking of petroleum wells, on lands leased on dates 
subsequent to the 5th of February, on which date the new Federal Constitution was 
promulgated. According to the text of article 27 in relation to the first of the transi- 
tory articles of our fundamental law, the direct control of petroleum and of all hydro- 
carhons corresponds to the nation as from the Ist of May. I eases, or contracts of 
whatever nature relating to the exploitation of these mineral products, entered into 
on dates prior to the promulgation of the constitution are presumed to have been 
made in good faith: but not those which were made subsequent to that date. because 
the subsoil from which the products are to te secured, and which is the basis of such 
contracts, does not lelong, according to the said law, to the owner of the surface lands, 
by virtue of the nationalization imposed by the text referred to. 

The prohibition declared is, therefore, but a part of the measures taken covering 
the constitutional text for the purpose of making the same efiective. 

I renew to your excellency the assurances of my consideration and personal esteem. 


A. J. PANI. 
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Telegram received.) 


Mexico, August 2, 1917, 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Confidential. In interview with President this morning I informed him that 
American oil and mining interests were concerned with rezard to the attitude of the 
Mexican Government with reference to the so-called nationalization of these industries. 
In reply he assured me that they need not be; that it was not the intention of the 
Mexican Government to take over properties now in exploitation and distinctly 
stated that there would be no confiscation of these properties. 

FLETCHER. 


Cable message from the Department of State to the American embassy at Mexico City. No. 718. 
Paraphrase.] 


JANUARY 23, 1918. 


Department of State has information that as a result of views of attorney general and 
attorneys retained by different Mexican secretarie3 of State alien corporations can 
not exploit, in any manner, under article 27 of the constitution, the natural reaources 
of the country and that American companies have lately been denied permission to 
sink oil wells on lands owned by them, rezardleas of the fact that such permission was 
invariably granted them previously. 

See proper authorities and insist that no such action as that be taken pending the 
discussion and enactment of new lezislation on the subject inasmuch as this action 
will entail serious consequences to the oil companies and precipitate a crisis in their 
affairs. You will also call attention to President Carranza’s assurance, made to ambas 
sador on August 2, 1917, and reported in embagsy’s telezram 3511 August 2, 7 p. m.. 
to the effect that the Mexican Government did not intend t> absorb the American 
oil and mining interests under development and that none of these would be confiz 
cated. Remind authorities that present attitude of administrative officials seems to 
violate the spirit of those assurances and cable at once result of your protest. 


PoLx, Acting. 


{Cable message from American embassy at Mexico City to the Department of State. No.725. Paraphrase] 


JANUARY 27, 1918. 


Your No. 716, January 23, 7 p. m., discussed with Pani, who answers in a memo 
randum of the 26th that alien corporations have not been prevented from sinking oil 
wells; that the views of the attorney general and lawvers consulted regarding article 
27 does not prevent foreign capital from being invested in the oil business but demands 
that foreign capital shall submit to the new laws by waiving its nationality and orean- 
izing as Mexican corporations: that this does not mean meddling in the affairs of said 
companies, nor imply confiscation of their properties: that the position assumed by 
the present Government in its relations with foreign interests has accorded with the 
assurances given to Ambassador Fletcher by President Carranza, on August 2 last. 
Moreover that since the new constitution was enacted, the Government has adcpted a 
friendly attitude toward American interests by giving them a chance to adjust their 
affairs to the conditions which the new law creates, and that any specific complaint 
which mav arise wherein an American company may feel that its interests are endan- 
gered will be given careful attention when brought to the attention of his department. 

SUMMERLIN, 


[Cabie message from the Department of State to the American embassy at Mexico City. No, #8 
Parapbrase.] 


APRIL 4, 1918. 


Sr. Rouaix appears to assert that he placed the draft of article 27 of the Mexican 
constitution before the Constitutional Assembly, and he undertakes to interpret 
authoritatively the expression ‘dominio directo” which appears in that article as 
having application to all subsoil deposits, including petroleum. Those words, accord- 
ing to the statement of Sr. Rouaix, mean that the nation possesses all ownership in 
deposits of this character, both “private” and ‘“fabsolute and original,” and he adds 
that the constitution having been promulgated conflicting laws were at once repealed 
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thereby, including naturally those which grant to the owner of the surface the right 
to deposits under the surface. The fact that Sr. Rouaix is connected with the Mexican 
Government, and the further fact that the nature of his interpretaticn is authoritative, 
seemed clearly to point out the correctness of the view set forth in the telegram of 
the Department of State dated March 19, noon, No. 895, that the petroleum decree, 
as promulgated, constitutes an attempt of an arbitrary character to separate righte 
as to surface and subsurface preperty, thus taking from owners, without due precess 
of law, their prcpertv and with disregard to the provision of the corstituticn that 
‘“private” property shall not be expropriated except by reason of public utility and 
by means of indemnification. . 

You will communicate the foregoing to the Mexican Government in a note supple- . 
menting the representations you have made in virtue of the instructicns given in 
department’s No. 895, ard you will make the further statement that if, as weuld 
seem to be the case, Sr. Rouaix is the spokesman of the Goverrment of Mexico, this 
Government, acting on behalf of American citizens who have experded large sums of 
monev in securing petroleum lands in Mexico, ard who placed their reliance, as they 
were justified in doing, on the Mexican laws granting ownership of depesits urder the 
surface to the owners of the surface, protests emphatically ard solemnly against the 
petroleum decree, declaring it to be an act of despoilation and confiscation, and in 
the premixes reserves all rights. 


No. 815. 
EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Mexico, March 1, 1918. 
The honorable the SECRETARY oF STATE, 
Washington. 


Sır: Continuing my No. 812 of February 27, 1918, inclosing the unofficial text of 
the presidential decree fixing taxes on petroleum lands, and confirming my telegram 
No. 820 of March 1, 7 p. m., I have the honor to inclose herewith copy of the official 
text of said decree as published in the Diario Oficial under date of February 27, 
accompanied by an English translation. 

+ * * * * + 
I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, $ 
Henry P. FLETCHER. 


Enclosure No.1. Despatch No. 815.) 


Venustiano Carranza, constitutional President of the United States of Mexico to 
the inhabitants, know ye that, using the extraordinary powers in the ministry of 
finance vested in me by Congress, 1 have issued the following decree: 

ARTICLE ]. A tax is established on oil lands and on oil contracts executed prior to 
Ist May, 1917, having for their object the leasing of lands for the exploitation of car- 
bides of hydrogen or permission to do so under an onerous title. 

Art. 2. The annual rentals stipulated in the contracts cited in article 1 shall be 
taxed in the following proportion: 

(a) Those of 5 pesos per annum per hectare or less, with 10 per cent of their value. 

(b) Those of more than 5 pesos and less than 10 per hectare and per annum, with 10 
per cent the first 5 pesos and with 20 per cent the rest. 

(c) Rents greater than 10 pesos per annum per hectare, with 10 per cent the first 5 
pesos, with 20 per cent the next 5 pesos, and with 50 per cent anything exceeding the 
first 10 pesos. 

ART. 3. All royalties stipulated in oil contracte are charged with 50 per cent of their 
value, in cash or in kind, as may be determined by the ministry of finance. 

ART. 4. Properties worked by surface landowners are charged with an annual rental 
of 5 pesos per hectare and besides with a rova'ty of 5 per cent of the products, in 
cash or in kind, as may in each case be determined by the minister of finance. 

Art. 5. The ministry of finance shall advise taxpayers during the last fortnight of 
each bimonthly period if they are to pay in cash or in kind the royalty corresponding 
to the bimonthly production ending in that fortnight. 

ART. 6. The taxes fixed in article 2 shall be paid at the local stamp offices in the 
jurisdiction the lands belong to and should such lands be.ong to various Jurisdictions 
at the office appointed by the finance ministry, after consulting the taxpayer. This 
payment shall be made in advance in the first fortnight of each bimonthly period. 
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Art. 7. The roya'ties pavable in cash shall be deposited at the office cited in the 
preceding article on the same dates set therein at the end of each two months. 

ART. 8. Payments of amounts mentioned in articles 2, 3, and 4 shall be made, using 
special stamps marked ‘Oil revenues.” 

ART. 9. Payers of taxes established in this law must present within the first fortnight 
of each bimonthly period a statement according to the authorized form of the general 
stimp o‘fice, giving renta's, production, and other necessary data for assessing taxes. 
Tarse statenents shall be made before the stamp offices referred to in article 6. 

Arr. 10. Transfer of contracts chargeable under this law shall be notified to the same 
oTices mentioned in article 6 within 30 days after execution. Besides this obligation 
the contracting pirties must immediately notify the general stamp office through the 
n>taries before whom such transactions are effected. 

Arr. 11. All amounts corresponding to roya ties or their fractions payable in kind 
siall be delivered at anv of the storage statione belonging to the operator, as desired by 
the ministry of finance, which shall designate the place of delivery simultaneously 
with this form of payment. 

Art. 12. When th? royalties or fractions are payable in cash they shall be eati- 
mated taking the fiscal values of the products at ports of shipment as fixed by th? 
bimonthly tariffs of the ministry of finance and deducting the cost of transportation 
by pipe line, according to the distance of the field of production from the port of ship- 
ment and the average public tariff authorized by the ministry of industry, commerce, 
aad work for pipe lines in the district under consideratton. The tax department of 
the ministry of finance must duly advise the local stamp offices as to the aforementioned 
values, 39 that such offices may Judge the returns, 

Art. 13. For oil lands not actually paying rent 5 pesos per annum per hectare shall 
be paid and for those at present not paying royalty 5 per cent of the products. Pasy- 
ments mentioned in this article shall be made under the same conditions which this 
law provides for other taxpayers. 

Art. 14. Landowners who desire to work for their own account subsoil petroleum 
deposits and have not made any oil contract, as well as the last cessionarics of the 
right of exploitation in contracts mentioned in article ] of this law, shall make a 
statement within three months from the promulgation hereof, with certitied copies 
of their contracts of purchase, lease or of any other description, to the ministry of 
industry, commerce, and work, which shall revise such statements and reject those 
concerning baseless information. During this term all oil properties will be con- 
sidered vacant which have not been registered in the form prescribed in this article, 
their denouncement and exploitation being governed by the regulations to be issued 
which shall determine those Hable for the payment of taxes. 

Art. 15. Contracts referred to in this law must be embodied in public deeds and 
those executed in private ones shall only be valid when the importance of the business 
does not require the formality of a public deed and which by other means of unques- 
tronable eviaence are shown to have been really executea on the aates inulcated sith 
clauses therein contained, 

Art, 16. The royalties established in this law, fractions of the royalty fixed in 
article 3, the tax on rentals fixed in article 2, and the other rentals established in this 
same law shall be paid at the local stamp offices by the operators or the last cessionaries 
to the right of exploitation who when making payments to intermediaries or owners 
shall deduct the proportional part of the taxes corresponding to the latter so that the 
rentals and Federal royalties be distributed in the same proportion as the rentals and 
royalties now established on oil lands in the various existing contracts for oil exploi- 
tation. 

Art, 17. Taxes not paid in the terms fixed by this law shall be subject to a fine 
of 10 per cent for each month of delayed payment. 

Arr. I8. The proceeds of this tax shall be distributed as follows: Sixty per cent 
to the Federal Government; 20 per cent to the State governments; 20 per cent to the 
respective municipalities, taking into account the situation of the lands. When they 
are in two or more municipalities or two or more States the finance ministry shall 
distribute the tax, taking into consideration the area in each jurisdiction, situation of 
the walls and their output, and other circumstances. 

_ Art. 19. Transzressions of the precepts of this law shall be punished by fines vary- 
ing from 50 to 1,000 pesos, according to the seriousness of the case, which will go to the 
courts should there be fraud to prosecute. 

Art. 20. This law will become effective when promulgated. 

Mexico, February 19, 1918. 
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{From American Embassy at Mexico City to Mexican Foreign Office.] 


APRIL 2, 1918. 


ExceLLENCY: The decree of the 19th of February, 1918, which was published in 
the Diario Oficial on the 27th of February, last, establishing a tax on oil lands and 
on oi] contracts executed prior to the Ist of May, 1917, etc., has been brought to the 
attention of mv Government, and I am under instructions to state to vour excellency 
that my Government has given most careful consideration to the effect which this 
decree, if carried into operation, will have upon American interests and property 
rights in Mexico. 

The said decree provides for the imposition of certain taxes on the surface of oil 
lands, as well as on the rents, rovalties, and production derived from the exploitation 
thereof. It is noted also that among the provisions for the collection of such taxes 
is one requiring that pavment in kind shall be delivered to the Mexican Government 
at the storave stations of the operators. Articles IV, XIII, and XIV of the said decree 
seem to indicate an intention to separate the ownership of the surface from that of 
the mineral deposits of the subsurface, and to allow the owners of the surface a mere 
preference in so far as concerns the right to work the subsoil deposits upon compliance 
with certain conditions which are specified. While the United States Government 
is not disposed to request for its citizens exemption from the payment of their ordi- 
narv and just share of the burdens of taxation so long as the tax is uniform and not 
dis-riminatory in its operation, and can fairly be considered a tax and not a confisca- 
tion or unfa'r imposition, and while the United States Government is not inclined to 
interpose in behali of its citizens in case of expropriation of private property for sound 
reasons of public welfare, and upon just compensation and by legal proceedings be- 
fore tribunals, allowing fair and equal opportunity to be heard and giving due con- 
sideration to American rights, nevertheless, the United States can not acquiesce in 
any provedure ostensibly or nominally in the form of taxation or the exercise of emi- 
nent domain, but really resulting in confiscation of private property and arbitrary 
deprivation of vested rights. 

Your excellency will understand that this is not an assertion of any new principle 
of international law, but merely a reiteration of these recognized principles which 
mv Government is convinced form the basis of international respect and good neigh- 
borhood. The seizure or spoilation of property at the mere will of the sovereign and 
without due legal process fairly and equitably administered, has always been recarded 
as a dental of justice and as affording internationally a basis of interposition. 

Mv Government is not in a po-ition to state definitely that the operation of the afore- 
mentioned decree will, in effect, amount to contiscation of American interests, 
Nevertheless, it 1s deemed important that the Government of the United States 
should state at this time the real apprehension which it entertaifhis as to the possible 
effect of this decree upon the vested rights of American citizens in oil properties in 
Mexico. The amount of taxes to be levied by this decree are in themselves a very 
great burden on the oil industry, and uf they are not confiscatory in effect—and as to 
this mv Government reserves opinion—they at least indicate a trend in that direction. 
It is represented to the State Department that the taxation borne by the oil fields 
of Mexico very greatly exceeds that imposed on the industry anywhere else in the 
world. Moreover, it would be possible under the terms of the decree, in view of the 
fact that the Mexico Government has not storage facilities for the taxes or royalties 
required to be paid in kind, by storing the same in the tanks of the operators, to mo- 
nopolize such storage favilities to the point of the practical confiscation thereof until 
emptied bv order of the Mexican Government or by the forced sale of the stored 
petroleum to the operators at extravagant rates. 

It is, however, to the principle involved in the apparent attempt at separation of 
surface and subsurface rights under this decree, that my Government desires to direct 
special attention. It would appear that the decree in question is an effort to put 
into effect as to petroleum lands, Paragraph IV of Article 27 of the constitution of 
Mav 1, 1917, by severing at one stroke the ownership of the petroleum deposits from 
the ownership of the surface, notwithstanding that the constitution provided that 

“private property shall not be expropriated except by reason of public utility and 
bv means of indemnification.” So far as my Government is aware, no provision has 
been made bv your excellency’s Government for just compensation for such arbi- 
trarv divestment of rights nor for the establishment of anv tribunal invested with the 
functions of determining justly and fairly what indemnification is due to American 
interests. Moreover, there appears not the slightest indication that the separation of 
mineral rights from surface rights is a matter of public utility upon which the right of 
expropriation depends, according to the terms of the constitution itself. In the ab- 
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sence of the establishment of any pro:-edure looking to the prevention of spoilation 
of American citizens and in the absence of any assurance, were such procedure es- 
tablished, that it would not uphold in defiance of international law and justice the 
arbitrary confiscations of Mexican authorities, 1t becomes the function of the Govern- 
ment of the United States most earnestly and respectfully to call the attention of the 
Mexican Government to the necessity which may arise to impel it to protect the 
property of its citizens in Mexico divested or injuriously atfected by the decree 
above cited. 

The investments of American citizens in the oil properties in Mexico have been 
made in reliance upon the good faith and justice of the Mexican Government and 
Mexican laws, and my Government can not believe that the enlightened Gov ernment 
of a neighboring Republic at peace and at a stage in its progress when the develop- 
ment of its resources co greatly depends on its maintainirg good faith with investors 
and operators, whom it has virtually invited to spend their wealth and energy within 
its borders, will disregard its clear and just obligations towards them. 

Acting under instructions, I have the honor to request your excellency to be good 
enough to lay before His Excellency the President of Mexico, this formal and solemn 
protest of the Government of the United States against the violation or injrirgement 
of legitimately acquired American private property rights involved in the enforce- 
ment of the said decree. 

Accept, excellency, the renewed assurance of my highest consideration. 


Henry P. FLETCHER. 


[ Paraphrase.) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., August 12, 1918. 
Rush. 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Menico City. 

1357. As immediste action is necessary, you are instructed to seek an interview 
with President Carranza for the purpose of submitting the following request for 
extenrion.: 

“The American Government has been advised of the results of the conferences that 
have been taking place between representatives of the Mexican Government and rep- 
resentativea of certain American citizens and corporations whoee rights and prop- 
erties are affected by the following decrees. The decree of February 19, 1918, that 
of May 18, 1918, published the 21st of May, the decree of July 8, 1918, published the 
13th of July, and certain fiscal orders which have reference to the disposition of oil 
lands ond oil contractes and the taxation thereof. It is also advised that two new 
decrees have been issued by your excellency: That of July 31, 1918, published August 
5, which purports to modify or repeal the decrees of February 19, 1918. and May 18, 
1918; and the second, date of which is unknown, published on August 10, which pur- 
ports to modify or repeal the decree of July 8, 1918. The American Government has 
rot had an opportunity to examine the provisions or consider the effect of the last 
two decrees that are mentioned, for it appears thev have only beer published within 
the last two weeks. 

“As I have not received an answer to my note of April the 2d, I am instructed to 
draw your excellency’s attention to that note and to point out again the concern 
with which my Government entertains as to the possible effect of there various 
decrees upon the vested rights in Mexico of American citizens in oil properties. And 
to further direct your excellency’s attention to the necessity which may arise, in 
order to protect the property of ite citizent in Mexico, divested or injuriously affected 
by the said decrees, to impel the United States to protect the property of its citizens. 

“It is understood by my Government that the date upon which these decrees will 
go into effect is August 15, 1918, and I am therefore instructed to request your ex- 
cellency to postpone that date and suspend all operation of said decrees in order that 
the American Government may examine carefully and conrider their provisions. pur- 
pose, and results as affecting rights and properties of American citizens.” 

Telegraph results. 

. LANSING. 
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Paraphrase, teiegram. 
Mexico, August 13, 1918. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, Washington. 


Rush. 1382, August 13, 1918. 

I presented in writing the request contained in your telegram 1357, August 12, 
to the President at an interview this afternoon. In reply he stated that it was im- 
possible to postpone operation of the petroleum decrees further. In the fundamental — 
question involved, i. e.. the conflicting rights of the Government and private indivi- 
duals to the subsoil products, he explained that the decrees were fiscal legislation 
merely, to pass laws that would give effect to article 27 of the constitution and to 
legislate as to the above question was the province of Congress. He stated that if the 
difficulty could not be settled except by war or intervention he was sorry, but was 
prepared to confront this alternative. Apparently he did not like the reference in 
the last communication and in my note of April 2 to the possibility of the United 
States Government having to protect the property of its citizens. ln reply I stated 
that I believed and hoped that matters would not ceme to such a pass. He agreed 
and stated that the interested parties should appeal to the courts and that if and after 
legal remedies should fail there still remained the diplomatic channel. 

In the event the American citizens concerned should feel that their legally acquired 
nights should not have received due recognition in the Mexican courts resort might 
further be had to arbitration or other peaceful means to decide the question at issue 
and referred to existing treaties between our two countries, and I informed him that 
I thought it would have a reassuring effect if I could inform the department of the 
above. The President replied that he would be willing to exhaust every peaceful 
means of settlement before resorting to force. He stated that the Mexican Govern- 
ment could not admit any interference in respect to the present matter, as it was purely 
fiscal, and he so informed the British Government. He did not deny that the decrees 
reached article 27 in their basic relation and apparently was anxious to stress the 
point that they were purely fiscal legislation. 

He believed that companies should file their manifestations under protest if they 
so wished and without prejudice, he stated. 

I again expressed my confidence that the question could and would be settled 
peaceably and satisfactorily, and he replied in the same spirit. 

FLETCHER. 


EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
No. 1312. Mexico, August 14, 1918 


The SECRETARY OF STATE, Washington. 


Sir: Continuing my dispatch No. 1283 of August 7, 1918, on the subject. of the petro 
leum decrees recently iasued by the Mexican Government, and confirming my recent 
telegrams, I have the honor to report the developments of the situation in the past 
weeks, as follows: 

On August 13 the foreign office made public its reply to the note of the British 
Government dated April 30. The substance of this reply was telegraphed imme- 
diately to the department and the text and translation will be found in my dispatch 
No. 1306 of August 14. 

Your telegram No. 1237 of August 12, 3 p. m., instructing me to seek an immediate 
interview with President Carranza and request a further post ponement of the operation 
of the recent petroleum decrees, reached me vesterday morning. 

I put this request in writing—copv inclosed—of which J also made a translation 
and arranged for an interview with President Carranza at 6 o’clock yesterday after- 
poon. The interview lasted half an hour and the principal points and results thereof 
were immediately telegraphed to the department. 

On opening the conversation, I explained to the president, that while the attorneys 
representing the various American citizens interested in the oil industry in Mexico 
had reported the result of their conferences with the representatives of the Mexican 
Government, to their principals and more recently to the Department of State, never- 
theless, my Government had not had sufficient time to study the various decrees and 
to determine the effect which they would have upon American interests and property 
rights in Mexico, and that I had been instructed to present to bim a request. for post- 
ponement of the operation of the said decrees and handed to him the note above referred 
to in translation. The president read it carefully and replied that as a result of the 
conferences held between Messrs. Garfield and Rhoades and Messrs. Pani and Nieto, 
the Mexican Government had made a number of modifications in the petroleum 
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decrees favorable to the companies concerned; that the decrees were merely fiscal; 
that it was the province of the Congress, which would meet on the 1st of September, 
to pass the laws which would put article 27 into effect, and that he helieved such 
legislation—which would originate with him or with some member of Concress— 
would be one of the first subjects to be taken up bv the legislatura; that he had gone as 
far as he could in the matter, and could not further postpone the operation of the 
petroleum decrees. 

He referred with evident displeasure to the part of the request which mentioned 
the necessity which mav arise to impel the United States to protect the property of 
its citizens in Mexico and said that this was merely fiscal legislation, and, as he had 
pointed out in his reply to the Pritish Government, Mexico in the exercise cf its 
sovereign rights could not admit interference of foreign Governments in the matter, 
and said that if this meant war or intervention he was prepared to confront this alterna- 
tive, however regrettable. I replied that I saw no immediate danger of matters com- 
ing to such a pass and referred to the peaceful means which, in my opinion, should 
and would he exhausted before this alternative need be met. Tle agreed in this and 
said that the parties interested should appeal to the courts, and that if and after the 
ordinary legal remedies should have heen exhausted they still should feel aggrieved, 
there remained always the diplomatic channel through which to attempt settlement. 
Following that line of thought, 1 told him that I believed it would have a reassuring 
effect if I could sav this to the department, and that every legal and peaceful means 
would be exhausted to reach a settlement of the judicial question involved. and I 
referred to the existing treaties between Mexico and the United States in this connec- 
tion. The President replied that he was not a partisan of force, and stated his will- 
ingness to adopt peaceful means of settlement. 

Throughout the conversation the President stressed the point that the decrees in 
question conetitute merely fiscal legislation, and that he had not attempted in the 
decrees to put into practice and effect the provisions of the constitution relating to 
subsoil ownership, and that the congress only had this power and would decide the 
conflict with reference to subsoil ownership as between the nation and private indi- 
viduals. I made it clear, however, that ın mv opinion the decrees were based on 
Article XXVII of the constitution, and that adiada] owners feared that compliance 
with the provisions of the said decrees might projudice their legitimately -acauired 
rights. He then spoke of the filing of manifestations and stated that in his opinion 
thev should be filed; that they could be filed under protest if the companies so desired 
and without prejudice to their rights. 

In conclusion I referred to the delicacy of the situation and to the very short time 
which would elapse before the decrees were put into etiect, and expressed the hope 
that no precipitate action would be taken by the Mexican Government which would 
interfere with the peaceful, orderly, and judicial settlement of the matter in dispute, 
and my personal hope and belief that with patience and good will on both sides a 
satisfactory settlement would be reached. The President replied in the same spint. 
The interview was extremely cordial throughout. The only way in which the Presi- 
dent showed the slightest annoyance was in connection with what he considered a 
threat of the United States Government to protect its citizens in Mexico. 

This morning there was published in all the local papers a new petroleum decree 
dated the 12th, providing that petroleum lands now under exploitation or acquired 
after survey would not be op*n to denouncement. after the 15th instant, even though 
not manifested as prescribed by the petroleum decrees, and that such nonmanil stal 
lands would pay an annual rental of 5 pesos per hectare and a royalty of 5 per cent on 
production. 

I am informed that this new decree was prepared last night in the palace and 
antedated. I telegraphed this morning a transalation of this last decree in full—in 
view of the fact that there remain only two days in which manifestatiions may be 
filed—to have the complete text. 

Up to the present very few of the companies and individuals interested have filed 
the manifestations called for by the decree. 

I might add that in the course of my interview with the President yesterday. he 
said that he was preparing a reply to my note of April 2, more or less along the lines 
of his reply to the British Government. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Henry P. FLercuer. 
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{Inclosure No. 1, dispatch No. 1337.] 


E. GARZA, PEREZ SUBSECRETARY, BY REASON OF ILLNESS OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, TO HENRY P. FLETCHER, AMERICAN AMBASSADOR, MEXICO 
CITY. 

[Translation.]} 


2772. Mexico, August 17, 1918. 


By direction and under instructiors from the President of the Republic, I have 
the honor to reply to note No. 290 which your excellency addressed to the Govern- 
ment of the Republic uncer date of April 2, this vear, vith regard to the decree of 
February 19 which estat-lished taxes on petroleum lancs and petroleum contracts as 
well as to that addressed to the said high official on the 13th TA last. In the 
first note your excellency presents through me to the President of the Republic a 
formal and solemn protest af the Government of the United States against the viola- 
tion of private property rights legitimately acquired by American citizens, which it 
is considered the application of the decree mentioned will bring with it. 

I must nat. conceal from your excellency the fact that it has been a matter of sur- 
prise for the Mexican Government to receive a diplomatic representation with refer- 
ence to an act proceeding from the legitimate exercise of its sovereignty , such as the 
issnance of a decree, and that the said representation contained the proposition of 
affording undue protection to for ign citizens and interests, and whtch, if made good, 
woul] have the effect of placing them in a better and more privileged situation than 
Mexicans thems ves, 

Your excellency will understand that neither the one nor the other can be con- 
sented to by a government or a people conscious of its dignity and high duty of pre- 
serving unblemished the national sovereignty. 

Of the principal questions covered by vour excellency’s note referred to one relates 
to the tax created by the decree on oil lands and contracts and another to the system 
of real property contained in article 27 of the political constitution of the Republic. 

Now, in as much as the right of decreeing taxes is an attribute of internal sovereignty 
and the organization of property in the country is an attribute of territorial sovereignty, 
neither of the two questions can be made the basis of diplomatic representation, and 
less still of a formal and solemn protest such as that which your excellency makes 
in the name of and under instructions from your Government, as both of these things 
imply a real diplomatic intervention in the internal affairs of Mexico. The Mexican 
Government has not recognized and will not recognize that any country has the right 
to interfere in anv form in its internal affairs nor even of protesting against acts ex- 
clusively within the exercise of its sovereignty. 

The tax has been established by a general. law which atfects Mexicans and foreigners 
and is applicable in any section of the country where a petroleum deposit may exist 
or may be discovered. Nevertheless, vour excellencv announces that the Govern- 
ment of the United States might be obliged to protect the interests of its citizens from 
the application of said law; and while the character of this protection is not stated, it 
undoubtedly tends to place foreigners in Mexico in a privileged position, which your 
excellency will understand is contrary to every rule of right and wounds the dignity 
of the Mexican people. 

The protection of national and foreign interests within the country is a duty and at 
the same time a faculty of the Mexican Government exclusively. By announcing 
protection by your excellencyv’s Government, if necessity arises, the idea is clearly 
revealed of obtaining undue preference in favor of American interests and citizens, 
this fact heing made more evident still when it is considered that Mexican companies 
and i laa have made no move to escape the tax and that their recourse in case 
they believe it to be excessive, is to appeal to the courts of the Republic demanding 
protection and amparo, and this is the only means which foreigners also should adopt. 

The Mexican Government can not consent to any measure whatsoever which the 
American Government may purpose to put into practice to place its citizens in a 
more favored situation than that of Mexicans in their own country, and in so doing is 
sure of the unanimous support of public opinion and of the nation in indorsing respect 
for its sovereignty. 

The criterion of the Mexican Government in this matter is not an innovation in 
international law, but the simple application of the principle of the equality of nations, 
frequently forgotten by strong governments in their relations with weak countries. 
lt is furthermore a principle which the President desires to see implanted and respect- 
ed in the diplomatic, mercantile, and all other relations which may be established 
between countries, and which he himself has proclaimed on repeated occasions, in 
the following terms: 
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“No Individual should aspire to a better situation than that of the citizens of the 
country to which he goes; legislation should he general and abstain from distinctiona 
on account of nationality. Neither the power of nations nor their diplomacy should 
serve for the protection of particular interests or to exert pressure upon the govern- 
ments of weak peoples with the end. of obtaining modifications of laws which are 
disagreeable to the subjects of a powerful country. ” 

In fiscal matters, this amounts to a declaration of perfect equality of nationals and 
foreigners in the collection of taxes decreed by the public power of a country. 

The protection which Your Excellency states the Government of the United States 
may find itself in the necessity of extending to its nationals and which is ratified in 
the note of August 13. constitutes a threat which is in contrast with the pacitic ideals 
of His F’xcellency President Wilson and does not concord with the reiterated mani- 
festations of friendship and respect which he has proclaimed in regard to Mexico. 

Whatever may be the intention of the American Government in this respect. the 
Mexican Government believes it necessary to state that it will not accept the inter- 
ference of any foreign power in the arrangement of its internal affairs and that it will 
not admit any proceeding which under the pretext of protection to foreign interests 
wounds the national decorum or impairs the exercise of 1ts sovereignty. 

The issuance of the decree of February 19 is an act which of itself can not form the 
basis of diplomatic representations. If your excellencyv’s Government does so it is 
because it believes the said decree deprives American citizens of acquired rights and 
the seizure or spoliation of these rights by the mere will of the sovereign without due 
process of law has always been held as a denial of justice and suflicient cause ior 
diplomatic representations. 

Your excellency states that this seizure or spoliation arises from the separation 
which our law makes between the surface and subsoil rights, which amounts to a 
denial of justice. 

A denial of justice consists in that a judge refuses to impart justice when it is asked 
of him, or that any authority does not, either from negligence or a voluntary negative, 
pronounce its decision. In general language a denial of justice is every negative to 
accord to a person that which is his due. : 

The Mexican Government has no knowledge up to the present that either American 
citizens or anyone else who believe themselves prejudiced by the decree, have resorted 
to ordinary legal methods or to the appropriate authorities, for relief against the 
petroleum tax, since the discussions to which your excellency’s second note refer 
were of a private character. 

The petroleum tax embraces all the requisites which science assigns to every 
impost, but if it be considered that its application is unjust or the amount excessive, 
our jaws assure the means of defense and our tribunals are prompt to decide as to the 
application of said laws. There is an individual guaranty established in article 22 
of our political constitution which prohibits the confiscation of property, and this is 
equally afforded by article 17 of the same fundamental code, which provides that 
the courts shall be open for the administration of justice at such times and under such 
conditions as the law may determine. Nevertheless, the American interests which 
your excellency represents and defends have not resorted to the established legal 
remedies in order that the proper authority should decide with regard to the injunes 
and contiseations which they believe themselves to have suffered; and yet your 
excellency bases the diplomatic representation made in the name of your Govern- 
ment on a ‘‘denial of justice,” which really has not taken place. 

The seizure or oaan of property by the mere will of the sovereign is exactly 
one of the things which our constitution prohibits and ceondemne in article 14. [i 
such cases of spoilation or confiscation should be proven and our tribunals should 
deny judgment, or having pronounced judgment favorable to the complainant, 
the Mexican Government should refuse to respect the judgment, then there would be 
a denial of justice and reason for diplomatie representations. In the case which 
gave rise to your excellency’s note, the courts have not yet intervened, and the 
expression “denial of justice,” which is used as a basis for the representation, must 
have been taken in a sense distinct from that commonly assigned to it in international 
law. 

The American doctrine in this respect is conclusive. It defines and considers the 
tax as a necessary attribute of sovereignty and teaches that as long as the impost 13 
uniiorm in its execution and can be considered as an impost and not as a confiscation 
or arbitrary imposition, no representation may be made to a foreign government in 
aid of the foreigners who may be affected, inasmuch as the only safeguard against 
the abuse of the power of levying taxes is found in the structure of the Government 
itself, and reclamations or complaints on account of an excessive tax are properly 
questions within the competency of the local tribunals. 
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As a matter of fact, the tribunals alone 
equality of distribution of the 


under the guaranty of the good faith of the Mexican Government, which virtual] 
has invited them to make such investments; and that it can not believe that now this 
Government wil] disregard itg obligati 


tions, now that the country finds itself at peace 
and at a stage of progress 


Your excellency hag interpreted faithfully in this part of your note the 
of the Mexican Government with respect to foreign in vestments; since its conduct and 
intentions have been and will be in the future, the conciliation of foreign interests 
with the progress of the Republic and its legitimate rights, by means of & perfect 
equality before the law of exicans and foreigners. 

Assuredly American interests are worthy of every protection and the Mexican 
Government recognizes that they may contribute to the industri 
the Republic, articularly in the petroleum industry, and in precisely this spirit haa 
the decree of ebruary 19 been issued (aside from the fundamental 


consists in putting into practice the dominion of the N ation oyer the su goil) because, 
respecting the existing situation, it impedes and prevents speculations in petroleum 


e country. 
ith reference to the request which, on instructions from yor Coveren 


e Mexican Government desires to live in gore and friendship with all nations 
and in good harmony with your excellency’s Government. In order to accomplish 


of foreigners and has no 
Republic. ; l 
he Mexican Government hopes it hag pated with these explanations, all 


und for misunderstanding between two friendly Peoples and all apprehension or 
Tea i i Mexico; and relying upon the pro- 


reason for maintaining the perfect equality of nationals and forei 
I renew to your excellency the assurances of my highest consi 
By reason of illnesg of the secretary, the subsecretary: 
E. Garza Perez. 


No. 799, DECEMBER 13, 1918. 


Sir: The department acknowledge 


with which you inclosed Copy of a translation of note No. 2772, of August 17 , 1918, from 
the sar office, replying j 


ae na the recent petroleum decrees ; that you have been informed by a repr 
of th 


Contention of the Mexican and foreign companies and citizens as : 
ment, the troublesome eon of enforcing retroacti vely article 27 of 


© way would be open for the Mexican Government to proceed 
along more moderate and more just lines with the so-called nationalization of petroleum _ 
Producing lands. e° 


Se 
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You added that at any rate an acute crisis in the petroleum matter had heen avoided 
and that the indications were that this difficulty, which seriously threatened the good 
relations hetween Mexico and the United States, would be adjusted by peaceful and 
legal methods. | 

he department is pleased to learn of the improvement in the situation, which 
seems to render unnecessary at the present time further representations in the way of 
protest to the Mexican Government. 

However, the department deems it advisable at this time to take notice of certain 
statements contained in the note of the foreign office copied with vour dispatch, both 
because silence on the part of this Government with respect to some of these state- 
ments might lead the Mexican Government to suppose, contrarv to the fact, that this 
Government was disposed to acquiesce therein. and also since it seems entirely pos 
sible that the Mexican Government is still bent upon putting into effect bv Executive 
decree, or by legislation, the confiscatory features with respect to oil-hearing lands, of 
article 27 of the constitution and the petroleum decree of February 19, 1918. 

Therefore, you will please take suitable occasion to reply to the Mexican note of 
August 17, 1918, substantially as follows: 

The Government of the United States has noted with pleasure that. as anticipated 
by it, the Mexican Government has the intention to concillate foreign interests and that 
it regards American interests as worthy of every protection, recognizing that they con- 
tribute to the industrial development of the Republic of Mexico. particularly in the 
petroleum industry. The Government of the United States heartily reciprocates the 
expressed desire of the Mexican Government that the two nations live in peace, friend- 
ship, and good relation, and welcomes the statements that the Mexican Government 
will respect the dignity and the interest of foreigners and has no idea of enacting legis- 
lation designed to mol: st a friendly country or its citizens. 

With these views animating the Mexican Government and their hearty reciprocation 
by the Government of the United States, it would seem that there should be no diit- 
culty in adjusting in an amicable fashion any matters of difference between the two 
Governments. 

The Government of the United States is not unapprecintive of the disposition of the 
Mexican Government to translate on its part these friendly sentiments into action by 
the issuance of the decree of August 12, 1918, which tends to remove the danger, there- 
tofore feared by the United Stites. of arbitrary proceedings aguinst foreign oil interest, 
and the Government of the United States is encouraged by this action to believe that 
the entire petroleum question, as it affects American interests, will at a not distant 
date reach an adjustment equitable to all parties concerned. 

While the present sitirition with respect to the matters which have been in difference 
between the Mexican Government and the petroleum interests, as the Government of 
the United States understands the matter, is in an orderly process of developing itself, 
with a strong possibility that the outcome will be a s‘tis‘actory adjustment between 
the interested parties, the Government of the United States considers that it would be 
appropriite for it to state briefly at this time, with the object of clarifying the situation 
and of avoiding all possibility of misunderstanding, its views with regard to certain 
allusions and statements contained in the note of the Mexican foreign ofiice, No. 2772, 
of August 17, 1918. 

The Government of the United States regrets to observe the critical attitude which 
the Mexican Government has assumed toward the efforts made by this Governmeut 
through diplomacy to pretect its citizens in Mexico from what appeared to it to he 
imminent spoliation of their vested rights in Mexico, and can not but believe that this 
attitude is based on a partial understanding of the causes and grounds leading this 
Government to express its views in its note to the Mexican Government of April 2, 
1918. In justice to itself, the United States feels that it is entitled to point out that its 
diplomatic interpesition in this case was consequent upon and flowed directly from the 
policies and actions of the Mexican Government itself, notwithstanding the unremit- 
ting efforts of the United States to explain informally the dire elects of these measures 
upon American interests in the petroleum fields. Moreover, the representations which 
the Government of the United States had made with respect to the Mexican petroleum 
decree of February 19, 1918, were not in any way inspired, as the Mexican Government 
appears to suppcese, by the desire to obtain undue protection to American citizens and 
American interests, brt solely to obtain for them that protection to which they seem 
to be entitled under the generally accepted roles and principles of international law. 

The purpose of the Government of the United States was to call the attention of 
the Government of Mexico, with such earnestness as the critical situation of American 
interests ecemed to demand, to what seemed to the Government of the United States 
an unwarranted courre of action, against which ordinary legal proceedings might. fail 
to provide a sufficient and timely remedy, with the confident belief that upon con- 
sideration of the views of this Government, the Mexican Government would appreciate 
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the condition in which such American citizens would be placed by the action appar- 
Coe EE against them and that the Mexican Government would, there- 
fore, take such prompt steps as would relieve the condition and render unnecessary 
any further controversy over the matter. The Mexican Government’s mistaken 
views of the attitude of the Government of the United States in these respects is be- 
lieved to have been brought about by the conception which the Mexican Government 
asserts it has of the duties and obligations of a State to foreigners in its country. The 
Mexican Government appears to be of the opinion that so long as a State does not 
discriminate against foreigners and in favor of its own citizens, it is entitled to mete 
out to foreigners such treatment as it may desire; that foreigners must submit to their 
treat ment, and that their Governments have no right of interposition to protect them 
against it, should it be unduly onerous and unjust, until local remedies have been 
exhausted in vain. 

Applving this view to the petroleum situation the Mexican Government seems to 
contend that the decree regulating ownership of mineral deposits is a matter of in- 
ternal and territorial sovereignty applicable to Mexican citizens and foreigners alike 
and therefore that there is afforded no nghtful basis for interposition by the Govern- 
ments of interested foreigners, even though the result of the decree should be, as was 
apparently its purpoee, to deprive such foreigners of property rights which they had 
legitimately acquired under the laws of Mexico. 

The Government of the United States believes that this contention of the Mexican 
Government and the basis upon which it seems to rest find no sound foundation in 
the principles of the law and practice of nations which in the past have been gener- 
ally accepted by the Governments of the world, and that it could not, therefore, be 
fairly called upon to recognize or acquiesce in them in opposition to the usage of na- 
tions. The Government of the United States is firmly of the opinion that the great 
weight of international law and practice supports the view that every nation has 
certain minimum duties to perform with regard to the treatment of foreigners, irre- 
spective of its duties to its own citizens, and that in default of such performance, it is 
the right of the foreign Government concerned to enter protest. Not the least of such 
duties, as the Government of the United States believes, is to refrain from measures 
resi lting in confiscation of the vested property rights of foreigners, acquired in good 
faith and in accordance with the laws of the country in which the property is situated. 
While the Mexican Government may see fit to confiscate vested property rights of 
ite own citivens, such action is in equity no justification for the confiscation of such 
richts of American citizens and does not estop the Government of the United States 
from protesting on behalf of its citizens against contiscation of their property. 

To resist unjust encroachment upon their rights by the governmental egercies of 
their country, Mexican citizens are armed with a weapon which they may presum- 
ably use in addition to jucicial remedies. 1 refer to the orderly processes by which 
the free people of a democracy may assert their will in respect of gover: mertal 
policies. Put Americans in Mexico have no such recourre. Aside from judicial 
remec ies, thev are limited to an appeal for the protection of their Governmer ts. If 
thev are to be deried that right of appeal thev are clearly placed in a position of 
disad\ antege as compared with citizers in Mexico who have bah political and legal 
remedies st their command to right their wrorgs. If the right of protection of this 
Government is to be Ceried, then one of the means of obtainirg that parity of treat- 
he to which the Mexican Government admits Americans are entitled is plainly 

e-troved. 

The United States is ready to admit. that legal remedies should as a rule be tried 
by its citizens to obtain reparation for or relief from wrongful actions eguirst their 
property, and it is understood that the American interests aflected by the petroleum 
decree are resorting to such remedies, but the United States can not admit that 
diplomatic representations is always premature if mace on behalf of its citizens before 
thev have exhausted their legal remedies in the courts of Mexico. 

If it were necessary to substantiate this proposition, many instances of diplomatic 
action, before or during legal proceecirgs, might be cited from the practice of nations, 
in case of irreparable damege or highly arbitrary action, particularly where it is in 
the pover of the Government to prevent or suspend either. The promulgation of 
the hefore-mentioned provision of article 27 of the Mexican Constitution, followed 
by the issuance of the so-called petroleum decrees indicated a settled purpore of the 
Mexican Government to put into execution this provision of the Constitution, with- 
out opporturity for full and fair consideration, and without regard to the 'egitimately 
acquired rights of American citizens. Such action might have been irreparable in 
lts results, and certainly would have been arbitrary, and within the power of the 
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Mexican Government to prevent or modify as subsequent events have shown. In 
the circumstances, friendly representations, without prejudice to the prosecution of 
legal remedies and in the interest of avoiding misunderstandirg, can hard)y be said 
to be out of place. On the contrary, the Government of the United States believes 
that happy results are often the outcome of diplomatic interposition, which therefore 
serves the best of ends, in the way of averting possible difficulties of a serious nature. 
Moreover, the argument of the Mexican Government as to the necessity of a resort 
to its courts by foreigners affected by the decree in question, prior to diplomatic 
interposition, would have more weight did the decree relate alone to matters of taxa- 
tion, which is far from being the case, although a casual reading of the note under 
acknowledgment might lead to that conclusion. 

As a matter of fact, the immensely important feature of the decree is the attempt 
made therein to carry out the provisions of article 27 of the constitution for the con- 
fiscation of the petroleum-bearing subsoil, and this was thoroughly brought out by the 
embassy’s note of April 2, 1918, in which it was said, with reference to the taxation 
feature of the decree, that the Government of the United States reserved opinion on 
the question as to whether such taxation was confiscatory in effect. Furthermore, 
in mitigation of what this Government regards as the plainly confiscatory feature of 
the decree, the note under acknowledgement makes reference to the guaranty estab- 
lished by article 22 of the constitution. This Government is at a loss to understand 
this reference to article 22 as it would not seem to modify the effect of the decree in 
question, since the confiscation forbidden by that article of the constitution appears 
to relate to punishment for criminal offenses. Thi3 can not, therefore, be regarded 
as modifying the provision of the Mexican Constitution clearly applicable to this 
case, namely the foliowing clause of article 27: 

‘Private property shall not be expropriated except for reasons of public utility 
and by means of indemnification.” 

Indeed, this provision seems to contemplate the establishment of judicial procedure 
for the expropriation of private property. 

Therefore, the Government of the United States finds itself quite unable to accept 
the point of view of the Mexican Government, in respect to parity of treatment of 
Americans and Mexicans, and to diplomatic interposition in behalf of the former. 

This communication should not be concluded without reference to the statement 
in the note under acknowledgment as to the inconsistency which the Mexican Govern- 
ment indicates that it finds between the action of the Government of the United 
States in respect to the petroleum controversy, and the utterances and ideals of the 
President of the United States. Regarding this it may be said that it is believed 
that the Mexican Government will confess itself unable to find any statement of 
President Wilson, which by expression or implication, Pa against the exer- 
cis of the right of diplomatic interposition, upon suitable occasion therefore. The 
President has drawn a sharp contrast between the policy of armed intervention and 
that of diplomatic interposition. He has, on numerous occasions, stated in effect that 
he would not countenance armed intervention in the affairs of another State for the 
purpose of gratifying selfish interests, and the composite statement as presented by 
the Mexican minister of foreign affairs clearly comprehends such a situation. But 
the President has never stated that he would forego the right of diplomatic inter- 

osition in behalf of American citzens, a distinctly friendly method of supporting 
leimat national interests in order to avoid injustice. On the contrary, the Prea- 
dent had declared for diplomatic interposition no where better than in the following 
quotation from his address of January 29, 1916: 

“America has not only to assert her right to her own life within her own borders: 
she has also to assert her right to equal and just treatment of her citizens wherever 
thev go.” 

The Government of the United States asks no more than ‘‘equal and just treatment” 
for its citizens, and therefore cherishes the sincere hope that the Mexican tribunals 
whose prerogative it may be to pass upon the legal questions involved in the so-called 
petroleum decree will in the proceedings which it 1s understood have been initiated 
and which may hereafter be commenced protect the legitimately acquired rights of 
American citizens. Thus the controversy may happily be ended. However, should 
this hope unfortunately be disappointed, the Government of the United States must 
reserve to itself the consideration of the question of interesting itself further on behalf 
of American citizens concerned in this important and serious matter. 

I am, sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Frank L. Pong. 
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[ Paraphrase— Telegram. j 


Marcu 18, 1919. 
AMERICAN Empassy, Merico: : 

1921. Your dispatch 1842, February 25. 

The department instructs the ambassador to protest against attempt apparently 


interests and refers generally to objections previously urged by the American Gov. 
ernment against Mexican petroleum decrees, 


Porr, Acting. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
, Washington, April 16, 1919. 
AMERICAN EmpBassy, Mexico City: 
Inform foreign office substantially as follows: 
The attention of the Government of the United States has been called to the fact 


ownership of oil deposits, against which the Government of the United States has 
made solemn protest as threatening confiscation of rights legally acquired by American 


Pork, Acting. 


[Paraphrase.] 


DEPARTMENT oF STATE, 
Washington, April 16, 1919. 
AMERICAN EmBassy, Mexico City: 
1969. The ambassador ig instructed to renew the protest of the Government of the 
United States previously made against the Measure of threatened confiscation and 


attempt to put into effect its con fiscatory plan. 

The ambassador is further instructed to add that a complication of the situation by 
the issuance to third persons of titles to or rights in lands legally held by American 
citizens, would be regarded by the American Government as very unfortunate. 

Specific reference is made to the fact that certain oil properties in Mexico leased b y 
American companies under Mexican law have recently been denounced by third 
persons; that protest has been made by the American lessees to the department 
of industry, commerce, and labor against such denouncements and petitioned that 
no titles or concessions covering the properties in question should issue in consequence 
thereof; and that in one case the lvasing company has been required by said depart- 
ment to submit to the Mexican Government evidence of pavment of rental and royal- 
ties and to couch its protest in the terms stipulated by the decree of August 8, 1918. 

The department is of the opinion that in these requirements an attempt is being 

made to coerce American companies by the Mexican Government into the perform- 
ance of acts, the results of which would be to admit in advance of the final settlement 
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of the questions at issue the correctress of the contention of the Mexican Govern- 
ment in the matter of ownership of oil deposits, against which the American C overn- 
ment has made solemn protest as threatening confiscation of rights legally acquired 
by American citizens. 

Po.Lk, Acting. 


Mexico Crry, June 2, 1919. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, Washington, D. C.: 

3006. Important. June 2, 3 p. m. 

Under date of May 29 and received to-day. Foreign offce has replied as follows to 
embassy notes of March 20 and April 21 based on department's telegrams 1921. March 
18, 6 p. m., and 1969, April 16, 5 p. m., protesting against the department of hacienda 
circular issued February 19 last: 

‘‘The Government of Mexico sincerely deplores the fact that the American com- 
panies have ill-advisedly failed to comply with the laws which the former issned on 
the exploitation of petroleum. since they could have done so under protest and with 
the reservations that they might have considered compatible with their interests. and 
could have appeared before the proper authorities, requesting a (?) study of the 
question so that it might be decided in justice and according to law. 

“Consequently, if the situation of the petroleum companies is complicated by the 
denouncements made bv third persons. the companies mentioned are do. btless the 
only ones blamable. since it must be evident to your clear judgment that the protests 
of a foreign nation can not suspend the etfects of the laws issued by the Government of 
another nation.”’ 

SUMMERLIN. 


Mexico City, June $, 1919. 
No. 2063. 
The SECRETARY OF STATE, Washington. 


Str: With reference to the department's telegrams No. 1921 of March 18. 6 p. m., 
and No. 1969 of April 16, 5 p. m.. instructing the embassy to protest against the cir- 
cular issued by the department of hacienda on Febrvary 19, 1919. in regard to the 
proposed collection of rovalties from petroleum companies and against the possibility 
that denounced concessions might be granted to third persons. I have the honor to 
forward herewith copy and translation of a note received from the foreigh office dated 
May 29, 1919, the substance of which was sent the department in the embassy’s tele- 
gram No. 3006, June 2, 3 p. m. 

l have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, GEORGE T. SUMMERLIN, 
Chargé d’ A ffatres. 


{Inclosure No. 1, dispatch No. 2063.] 


ERNESTO GARZA PEREZ ACTING SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, TO GEORGE 
T. SUMMERLIN, CHARGE D'AFFAIRES, MEXICO. 


[Translation.] 
1691. . Mexico, May 29, 1919. 

Mr. CHARGE D'AFFAIRES: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your notes 
dated March 20 and April 21 of the cvrrent vear which you were good enovgh t> send 
this department; in accordance with instructions from your Government. pr te:ting 
against the circular issved by the department of hacienda on the 19th of Fe’srnary, 
last, in connection with the collection of royalties from the petrcele’m c mpanies 
and against the possibility that concessions might be granted to third persons who 
have denounced petroleim properties rented by American companies. 

The Government of Mexico sincerely deplores the fact that the American companies 
have ill advisedly failed to comply with the laws which the former ised on the 
exploitation of petroleum, since they could have done so under protest and with the 
reservations that they might have considered compatible with their intere:ts. and 
could have appeared before the proper authorities, requesting a detailed st::dy of the 
question 80 that it might be decided in justice and according to law. 

Consequently, if the situation of the petroleum companies is c:mplicated by the 
denouncements made by third persons, the companies menti ined are doubtless the 
only ones to blame, since it must be evident to vour clear judgment that the pr tests 
of a foreign nation can not suspend the effects of the laws issued by the Government 
of another nation. 

I renew to you the assurances of my highest consideration. 

E, Garza PEREz. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 16, 1919. 
AMERICAN Empassy,. Merico City: 
Your 3006, June 2, 3 p. m. 


` Reply to note of foreign office substantially as follows: 

‘** As the Government of the United States is informed and believes the only Mexican 
legislation on the subject of petroleum deposits with which American companies 
have failed to comply is the recent legislation covered by decree of February 19, 1918, 
and subsequent decrees on the same subject, compliance with which would con- 
stitute an admission of the correctness of the contention of the Mexican Government 
in the matter of ownership of oil deposits, against which the Government of the United 
States has made solemn protest which it now renews, as threatening confiscation of 
rights legally acquired by American citizens. 

“When it asserted that the American companies in question could have complied 
with such legislation under protest and with the reservations that they might have 
considered compatible with their interests, the foreign office apparently failed to 
take into account the language used by the Government of Mexico in its reply, under- 
stood by the Government of the United States to bear date of August 25, 1918, to the 
contention of the petroleum companies and interested individuals in the case of the 

mparos demanded against the recent decrees of the Mexican Government. 

‘Therein, as a further ground for the contention of the Mexican Government that 
amparo was not in order, that Government referred to the quote vonstitutiona! doc- 
trines unquote to the effect that when an individual has agreed to be governed as 
regards his property by a certain statute, he may not later raise the objection that. 
said statute violates the constitutional precepts. In this connection the reply of the 
executive branch of the Mexican Government sets forth that some manifestations 
had been presented quote under protest unquote, but that quote such protest has no 
legal effect except in the cases precisely specified in the laws.” : 

In view of the foregoing the Government of the United States can not admit that 
American companies are in any wise blamable for the complication of their situation 
by reason of denouncements made by third persons, and must reiterate its previous 
statement that it would regard it as very unfortunate were the Mexican Government, 
pending a final solution of its difficulties with the petroleum interests, to issue to 
their persons titles to, or rights in, lands legally held by American citizens. 


PuHILups, Acting. 


CABLE MESSAGE FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE TO THE AMERICAN EMBASSY AT 
MEXICO CITY. 
No. 2052. June 18, 1919. 


{ Paraphrase.]} 


Answering your No. 3025, June 16, 6 p. m. 

You wil] please make prompt protest, on behalf of American citizens whose interests 
are involved, against orders of President Carranza to cease drilling for oil except in 
cases where permits have been granted. Protest should be based on the fact that said 
permits could have been procured only through complying with recent legislation in 
consonance with presidential decree of February 19, 1918, and later decrees regarding 
same subject, aad that acquiesence in same would have been equiva'ent to an admis- 
sion that the Mexican Government had in issuing them acted within its rights in 
rezard to ownership of oil deposits, against which assumption the Government of the 
United States has entered a vigorous protest as threatening to confiscate rights which 
ita citizens have legally acquired. i 

You will simultaneously make reservation of rights for damages in behalf of Amer- 
ican citizens whose interests are jeopardized by said decrees. 

. Pork, Acting. 


No. 2241. Mexıco, August 6, 1919. 
The SECRETARY OF STATE, Washington. 

Sır: I have the honor to confirm this embassy’s telegram, No. 3097, of August 5, 
12 noon, and to inclose, herewith, copy and translation of the official circular No. 9 
of the petroleum division of the department of industry, commerce, and labor, dated 
August 1, 1919, which was forwarded to this embassy by the department of foreign 
relations, Au 5, 1919. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, GEORGE T. SUMMERLIN, 
Chargé d’ Affaires. 
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(Inclosure No 1, dispatch No. 2241 


TRANSLATION OF OFFICIAL CIRCULAR NO. 9, ISSUED BY THE PETROLEUM DIVISION OP 
THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY, COMMERCE, AND LABOR, AUGUST I, 1919, FORWARDED 
TO EMBASSY BY DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


A seal which reads: ‘‘Department of industry, commerce, and labor. Petroleum 
Division. Circular No. 9.” 

Taking into consideration that various companies and individuals interested in the 
petroleum industry have not undérstood the liberal spirit which animated the Fed- 
eral executive when he issued the decrees regarding taxes on oil lands and on oil 
contracts, nor have they understood the advantage which was intended for them by 
the presentation of the manifestations required by the decree of July 31, 1918, order 
whose object was the protection of rights acquired prior to May 1, 1917, and conse- 
quently did not present said manifestations: 

That as a consequence of the failure to present the manifestations required the 
interested parties were deprived, by article 4 of the decree of August 12, 1918, of the 
right to execute new work in connection with the exploration and exploitation of oil 
on their owned or leased properties; 

That for the same reason they can not fulfill their commercial promises previously 
contracted according to persistent declarations which they have made to the depart- 
ment of industry, commerce, and labor; and 

That the inclination of the Federal Government always has been to encourage the 
development of the national petroleum industry: 

The President of the Republic has seen fit to order that: 

The owners of lands or the concessionaries of the nght of exploitation who did not 
resent the manifestations required by the decree of July 31, 1918, on taxes on oil 
ands and oil contracts, shall be able in the future to undertake oil exploration and 

exploitation work on the condition that on requesting the corresponding permission 
from the Federal Executive they obligate themselves to respect the precepts of the 
organic petroleum law which the Congress of the Union may enact. 

The permits granted by this department in fulfillment of the above ruling shall 
have a provisional character and shall be revalidated in accordance with the organic 
law on petroleum when it may be passed. 

In order to obtain the referred-to permite for exploration and exploitation, the peti- 
tioners shall present to this department of industry, commerce, and labor the docu- 
ae which prove the possession of the lands where the referred-to permits are to be 
used. 

Which is made known to the interested parties for proper action. Constitution and 
reforms. Mexico, August 1, 1919. The subsecretary in charge of the office. 


LEON SALINAS. 


This is a true copy of the original. 
A.G. Morena. 


PARAPHRASE OF TELEGRAM, DATED OCTOBER 1, 1919, FROM THE ACTING SECRETARY OF 
STATE TO THE AMERICAN EMBASSY AT MEXICO CITY. 


You will inform the foreign office substantially as follows: 

The United States Government has learned that various corporations owned entirely 
or in large part by citizens of the United States hold oil leases executed before May 1. 
1917, on privately owned lands in the State of Vera Cruz, by which the companies 
have the right to explore and exploit the subsoil deposits; that in some instances these 
lease contracts definitely required under penalty of forfeiture the drilling of well: 
within fixed and limited periods; that the companies in order to meet their con- 
tractual obligations and to enjoy their property rights have applied in the appropriate 
manner to the Mexican department of industry, commerce, and labor for permits to 
drill wells; that such permits have been denied in some instances and granted condi- 
tionally in other instances; that denials have been based on sole ground that. com- 
panies have not manifested their properties as required by Mexican decree of July 31. 
1918, and have not conformed to decrees of August 8 and 12, 1918, and that permits 
grauted have been conditioned upon obligation of companies to conform to provisions 
of a petroleum law to be enacted 1n the future; that the companies have been notified 
that under the provisions of the Mexican circular of January 17, 1915, as reattirmed 
March 20, 1919, the Government will take over all wells drilled without permits, and 
that on certain properties so held under leases the Mexican authorities have accepted 
dencuncements by third persons in spite of companies’ protests, which have been over- 
Sat aa companies have not complied with provisions of decrees of August 8 and 
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This would seem to be but another aspect of the situation affecting petroleum 
deposits in Mexico, which has been discussed in previous representations from the 
Government of the United States, and this opportunity is taken to reaffim the position 
of this Government with regard to the matter as set forth in such representations. 

In this relation, and with specific reference to the action of the Mexican Govern- 
ment as set forth in the foregoing, it may be observed that compliance with or acqui- 
escence in the above-mentioned decrees of 1918 by the companies affected would 
seem clearly to imply a surrender on their part of rights and titles lawfully acquired 
and legitimately held under Mexican law. Moreover, the companies in question can 
not reasonably be expected to agree in advance to conform to the provisions of a law 
to be enacted in the future, concerning the terme of which they have no assurance 
that their rights will be respected. ` 

In this view of the matter the Government of the United States, owing as it does to 
its citizens the duty of protecting them in foreign lands, both in their persons ana 
their property rights, must strongly protest against the action of the Mexican Govern- 
ment as outlined above and characterize it as threatening confiscation and a denial 
of justice. 

{he Mexican Government is therefore strongly urged not to permit the circulars of 
January 7, 1915, and March 20, 1919, to be enforced in the cases to which reference 
has been made and to see to it that the interested companies suffer no loss or incon- 

venience on account of the denouncements upon their properties which appear to have 
been accepted as aforesaid, but to restore the companies to all the rights to which 
they are entitled under the leases held by them and the applicable laws of Mexico at 
the time when such lease contracts were made. 

In communicating the foregoing the Government of the United States takes occasion 
to express the confident hope that pending the general settlement of the petroleum 
question by specific legislation of the Mexican Congress the administrative authori- 
ties of Mexico will respect the vested rights of American citizens and evince that 


respect by withdrawing its insistence that interested American citizens comply with 
the provisions of the decrees mentioned. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, ' 


Washington, November 14, 1919. 
The Hon. ALBERT B. FALL, 


Chairman Senate Subcommittee Investigating Mexican A ffuirs, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate. 

Str: With further reference to my letter of October 25, I have the honor to transmit 
herewith additional capies of protests made by the Government of the United States 
to the Government of Mexico against certain decrees and proposed legislation held 
to be inimical to the interests of American citizens. 

Documents 38 to 42, inclusive, relate to the proposed waiver of the rights of for- 
eigners to appeal to their governments for protection and redress. 


ocuments 44 to 58, inclusive, relate to the so-called Agrarian law recently enacted 
by the Legislature of the State of Sonora. 


I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


ROBERT LANSING. 


(Telegram, plain.] 


Mexico City, Mexico, August 10, 1916. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, Washington, D. C.: 


Order to notaries provides that in formation new ol aber and particularly thoee 
for exploration, exploitation of oil lands, charter shall contain clauee providing that 
foreign stockholders renounce their national rights as to company affairs, this meaning 
they waive all right to protection interest through their national representatives. 
Informed that this has been tried before, but failed and is not considered to have 
legal effect. Nevertheless it is undoubtedly dangerous and presumably contrary 
to treaty rights. Have filed general protest. 


RODGERS. 
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{Paraphrase. Telegram.] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., August 16, 1916. 
RopGERrs, 
Special representative American Government, Mexico City: 

‘295. The department refers to your telegram No. 278, and instructs you to advise 
the proper authorities that decree providing that new corporations are obliged to 
state in their articles of incorporation the clause of renunciation by foreign stock- 
holders of their national rights as to company affairs will not be regarded by the 
American Government as annulling the relations existing between itself and its 
citizens who may own stock in such corporations or as extinguishing its obligations to 
protect them in case of denial of justice. 

LANSING. 


652. EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Mezwo, January 9, 1917. 
The SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sin: I have the honor to refer to my telegram of January 8 relating to the publica- 
tion of a further decree relating to the renouncing of citizenship rights by foreigners 
acquiring certain real properties in the Republic of Mexico, and transmit herewith 
a copy of said decree, together with a translation of same in duplicate. I also transmit 
a translated copy of the previous decree upon this same subject, as requested by the 
department. 

have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
WALTER C. THURSTON, 
- In Charge of American Interests. 


. [Translation.] 


CIRCULAR OF DECREE REQUIRING FOREIGNERS TO RENOUNCE THEIR NATIONAL PRO- 
TECTION WHEN ACQUIRING RIGHTS TO REAL PROPERTY IN THE REPUBLIC OF 
MEXICO. r 


On the 15th of August of this year, this office, by direction of the first chief of the 
constitutionalist army, in charge of the executive power of the nation, issued a cir- 
cular setting forth the obligatory disposition relating to the requisitions which must 
be met by foreigners who attempt to acquire, within national territory; uncultivated 
or national land, waters of Federal jurisdiction, mining claims, or permission fur the 
exploration or exploitation of natural riches, such as forest products, petroleum, 
fisheries, etc., warning them that they must previously present, through written 
document and before the department for foreign affairs, a formal, express, and tinal 
declaration that, in their capacity of proprietors or concessionaries, and for all effecta 
and purposes relating to the properties they desire to obtain, they consider themselves 
as Mexicans, renouncing their nghts as foreigners, and that of applying for protection 
or presenting complaints to their respective Governments. 

tn the third clause of that circular it was declared that all denouncements then 
filed before this oflice, or its adminstrative agencies upon any of the classes of proper- 
ties above referred to should be suspended until the interested person should present 
the certificate mentioned, with the understanding that these denouncements should 
be p.aced in the files and considered forfeited unless the certificate were presented 
before the expiration of four months. 

The citizen, first chief of the constitutionalist army, taking into consideration the 
fact that many foreigners, due to causes beyond their control have not been able to 
present said certificate, and he being desirous of preventing harm to those who have 
acquired in good faith legitimate rights, has seen fit to dispose that the period referred 
to in suid third clause shall be extended four months longer, and will expire April 
15, 1917. 

December 15, 1916. 

Epvuarpo Hay, 
Subsecretary ( Fomento). 
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(Translation 


DECREE REQUIRING FOREIGNERS TO RENOUNCE THEIR NATIONAL PROTECTION WHEN 
ACQUIRING RIGHTS TO CERTAIN REAL PROPERTY IN THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO. 


A seal reading: ‘‘Ministry of state and office of fomento, colonization, and industry, 
Mexico, office of the private secretary, No. 81.” 

The first chief of the constitutionalist army in charge of the executive power, consid- 
ering that as a consequence of our fundamental laws whereby foreigners must enjoy in 
Mexico the same privileges as the Mexicans, it is natural and legitimate that they 
should have the same obligations, with a view that the liberality of our democratic 
institutions should not be understood nor carried to the extreme that foreigners, as 
owners of property in Mexico, be in better juridical conditions then Mexicans, as it 
has unfortunately happened and which would occur if they, besides the enjoyment 
of the rights, actions, and resources offered by the Mexican laws in regard to property 
and its juridical relations, could formulate claims before their respective Governments; 
the same first magistrate of the Republic, in view of the extraordinary faculties in 
him vested, has seen fit to direct the establishment of the following dispositions, 
obligatory in all the Republic: 

First. Foreigners pretending to acquire real estate or national lands, mining claims, 
waters of Federal jurisdiction, or permit for the exploration of exploitation of the 
natural riches, as forestal products, oil, fisheries, etc., in the Republic of Mexico 
shall present beforehand in writing, before the ministry for foreign affairs, a formal 
express declaration that in their capacity as proprietors or concessionaries and for all 
the effects and relations of the property which they desire to acquire, they consider 
themselves Mexicans, waiving their rights as foreigners and privileges of appeal for 
protection or claim to their respective Governments. 

Foreign corporations can not acquire rights on any of the properties specified in this 
circular, unless they nationalize and submit to the Mexican laws making the afore- 
mentioned declaration. 

Second. It is an indispensable requirement for the ministry of fomento, coloniza- 
tion, and industry in order to admit any denouncement or application made by a 
foreigner on any of the matters referred to in the previous article, even for a simple 
permit for exploration, that he should present to it with the first communication a 
‘ertificate issued by the ministry for foreign affairs, bearing the declaration mentioned 
in the previous disp sition. 

Without this requirement the application must be refused emphatically, and all 
proceedings made before the presentation of this certificate will be null and void. 

There shall appear in all property titles, as well as in the permits on the properties 
aforenentioned, which should be granted by the ministrv of fomento to foreigners 
as well as in the contracts or deeds authorized by public notaries, the full text of 
the certificate prescribed in the first disposition, besides the reproduction of the 
text thereof as a special clause. Failure to insert the certificate or that clause will 
cause the annulment of the title, perinit, contract, or respective deed. 

Third. In all matters already moved by foreigners which may be before the ” in- 
istrv of fomento or its administrative agencies with relation to any of the properties 
referred to in this disposition, the proceedings will be suspended and shall not be 
’ renewed until the presentation by the interested parties of the certificate in question. 

If within the period of four months beginning from the date of these dispositions 
the certificate 1s not presented by the interested parties they shall be regarded as 
deaisting fron their purpose and their applications will be filed, the interested parties 
not having a right of appeal against this resolution. 

The present dispositions are obligatory in all the Republic of Mexico and shall 
be published in FI Diario Oficial, for its knowledge and due compliance, and shall 
be in force on the day of its issuance. 

Constitution and reforms, Mexico, Auvust 15, 1916. 

The subsecretary in charge of the oflice of the ministry of fomento, colonization, 
and industry 


Pastor Rovalx. 
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Telegram, plain.) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., January 19, 1917. 
WALTER THURSTON, Esq., 

Representing American Interests, Mexico City 
Advise appropriate authorities that Government of the United States can not 
regard provisions of decrees of August 15 and December 15, 1916, as annuling the 
relations existing between it and its citizens who may acquire properties in Mexico 
or as affecting its rights and obligations to protect them against denials of justice with 
respect to such properties. 
LANSING. 


{Paraphrase. Telegram.] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., January $1, 1919. 

AMERICAN Embassy, Mexico City: 

1842. The department refers to the representations made through Thurston to the 
Mexican Government pursuant to the department’s telegram of January 19, 1917. 

You are instructed to advise the foreign office that the American Government main- 
tains the position relative to the provisions in the Mexican constitution and laws of 
Mexico in which foreigners are required to waive their rights as nationals with respect 
to property purchased by them in Mexico, that such provisions annul the relations ex- 
isting between this Government and its citizens who may acquire property in Mexico, 
and it further maintains the position that such provisions above referred to affect its 
rights and obligations to protect them against the denials of justice with respect to such 


properties. 
PoLg, Acting. 


No. 263. AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Nogales, Mexico, December 5, 1918. 


Subject: Proposed agrarian and labor laws for the State of Sonora. 


The SECRETARY oF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sır: I inclose herewith a rough translation of the law as it has been presented to the 
State congress. As will be seen by the department, the translation inclosed is evi- 
dently intended to divide up the large tracts of uncultivated land of the State of 
Sonora. 

There is also being considered at the present time a labor law which is possibly 
more drastic than the agrarian law submitted herewith. However, representatives 
of the three large American mining companies have just returned from Hermoeillo, 
where they went to discuss the proposed labor law, and they report that the law is 
not drastic, as the casual reading of the first draft will indicate, and they seem rather 
satisfied with the promises made to them on this subject. They are also of the opinion 
that the law will not pass in this session of the legislature. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
E. M. Lawton, American Consul. 


AGRARIAN LAW OF THE STATE OF Sonora, MExico. 
PRELIMINARY TITLE.—GENERAL BASIS. 


ARTICLE |. The division of the agrarian property has been declared a public utility. 

Akt, 2. The water for the supply of the towns and for the irrigation of the lands has 
been declared a public utility, and therefore, the Government, by previous study. 
will propose to the central Government the nullification of concessions of water 
authorized previously to the present law, if said concessions are in detriment of the 
towns, or if the waters can give better service to a greater number of agriculturiats. 

Art. 3. The formation of small property, having for a basis the portion that consti 
tudes the primordial part of the patrimony of the family, is the essential object of the 
present law. 

ART. 4. The State will begin to heatow a portion of land to each head of the family, 
with preference to farmers, this adjudication being ad perpetuam and inalienable. 
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ART. 5. Persons who have served in the revolutionary army during the constitu- 
tionalist revolution will have a preference in the portions mentioned in the above 
articles; also those who have served in the Yaqui campaign and in the public schools 
with success. 

ART. 6. Lots to be apportioned will be taken from national lands, from the property 
of the State and also from the large estates by means of expropriation proceedings by 
public utility and in the form expressed in this law. 

ART. 7. Every person that resides or comes to reside in the State of Sonora, under 18 
years of age, has a right to possess, if he wishes to cultivate it personally, a lot of land. 
which by means of his own labor he can obtain sufficient in order to sustain his 
family, maintaining thereby his economical independence in working for his well- 
being and that of the nation. 

Foreigners adjudicated will be subject to national laws, so far as the present case is 
concerned, and will, therefore, not be able to allege any right as aliens. 

ART. 8. The developments of agriculture and also of stock industry is declared a 
public utility, as these constitute the most solid foundation of national prosperity. 


LAND OFFICES, 


ART. 9. In compliance with the Federal law of January 6, 1915, and to the end that 
the precepts of the present law may be realizea, there will be established in the State: 

(1) The local land commission, that will reside in the capital of the State and that 
will be formed of five members named by the governor, who will constitute a body 
formed by a president, a secretary, and three voters, selected by the laws from the 
members of the commission. : 

(II) The executive committee will be composed of three persons; president, sec- 
retary, and a voter, selected by the law from the members of the said committee and 
said bodies will be commissioned by the governor of the State. Said bodies will be 
commissioned by the executive of the State with audience before the corresponding 
town councils, which will serve in each municipality. 

Art, 10. The local land commission will organize its own form of government and 
that of the executive committee and these will serve with the authority given in said 
laws of January 6, 1915, and of the present law. 

Art. 11. The members of the local land commission and the employees commis- 
sioned by the governor of the State at the suggestion of the said commission and the 
executive committee will receive the salaries fixed by the budget of the State. 

Art. 12. The executive committee will work without any intermediary whatever 
with the local land commission. 

Art. 13. As all the employees of the local land commission must be Mexicans by 
birth, the following can not form part of the said body: 

I) Judicial and political authorities. 
th) Military officers in active service. 
III) Large land owners. 

IV) Persons owning more than 25 hectares of farm lands and more than 1,000 hec- 
tares of ranch land. ! , 

(V) Individuals who served the Diaz administration or the enemies of the constitu- 
tionalist government, oreven though they have not served their Governments maybe 
known of antirevolutionary sympathy. 


TırLe SECOND.—CLASSIFICATION, DIVISION, AND ADJUDICATION OF LANDs. 
CHAPTER I,—CLASSIFICATION. 


ART. 14. For the effect of this law, the lands in the State will be classified in the 
following manner: 

I) Agriculture lands— 

a) Irrigated. 

b) Not irrigated. 

IJ) Ranch lands. 


GHAPTER II.—DIVISION OF LARGE ESTATES. 
Art. 15. The greatest extension of land that will be possible for one person or cor- 


poration to own 1n Sonora is as follows: 
l Irrigated farm lands— 

a 

b 


Within communal lands, 50 hectares. 
limit of lands included in the previous case by the following article: 


Outside of communal lands, 100 hectares, excepting from the last maximum 
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x Nonirrgigated farm lands— 
a) Within communal lands, 500 hectares. 
b) Outside of communal lands, 300 hectares. 
III) Ranch lands, 10,000 hectares. 7 

ART. 16. When the owner of the irrigated land, whose extension exceeds 100 hec 
tares, but within the limits fixed for lands of this elass, is able to, by his intelligent 
efforts and steadiness, make it permanently irrigated lands, and if it is comprised in 
the classification which is noted in the exception of fraction 1 of article 14 and for that 
reason, within the limits of the preceding article, the proprietor will be able to have 
the transformation realized in his property and will continue possessing it complete 
as it is, for his intelligence and work. 

Arr. 17. Within communal lands it will not be poasible to hold rustic property 
whose extension exceeds 50 hectares. 

ArT. 18. The owners whose farm property exceeds the limit fixed in article 15 will 

roceed to their immediate division in the following form: 

(1) Irrigated farm lands will be divided in lots from 5 to 50 hectares when thev are 
within the communal lands and from 5 to 100 hectares when outside of communal 
lands, five hectares being the smallest parcel adjudicated. 

(11) Nonirrigated farm lands will be divided from 5 to 50 hectares if they are within 
communal lands and from 5 to 300 hectares if they are outside of same. 

(III) Ranch lands will be divided in proportions of 1,000 to 10.000 hectares. 

Art. 19. If the owners refuse or neglect to divide their lands, the State will proceed 
in conformity to section C of fraction VII of article 27 of the general constitution of the 
Republic and in conformity with the proceedings indicated by this law. 

Art. 20. When a property is to be divided, either by the owner or by the State, 
having a homestead, the proprietor may reserve, if he so desires, a lot of 100 hectares 
within which his homestead may remain, providing said lot is not within communal 
lands. in which case he can only reserve a fot ot 50 hectares. 

ArT. 21. Ranch lands, which by reason of legal process may pass to the possession 
of the State, will be divided by the State in lots of 2,500 hectares, which will be 
assigned to those who may solicit same, in the form and terms provided by law. 


CHAPTER 111.—ADJUDICATION. 


ART. 22. Immediatelv after the publication of this law, parties interested in the 
acquisition of lands shall make application therefor to the governor of the State, and 
may acquire a lot of ground tor farming and another for cattle raising if they so deare. 

ART. 23. In their application they will state: 

(1). The number of he:-tares they desire to acquire. 

(11). The class of land that they wish to work, either for farming (irrigated or not 
irrigated), or for cattle raising. 

(111). The place where the lot or lots requested are to be found, stating the name 
of the farm (and that of its proprietor) in which he is going to reside. 

(IV). The nationality and the civil state of the solicitant and the number of members 
in his family that he has under his charge, if he has anv one depending upon him. 
stating the sex and age of the members who form it. 

(V). The services that he may have loaned in the conatitutionalist revolution, in 
the campaign against the Yayuis or in the public schools if the has so ac ted. 

(VI). The elements which he mav have for the development of the lot or lots desired. 

ART. 24. The governor of the State will pass this request to the local land com- 
mission who will carry a register of it to the end that they may proceed bv order of 
priority to the adjudication of the lots solicited, when the division thereof may be 
made. 

ART. 25. The lots adjudicated will be paid by the bene‘ciaries in twenty annual 
payments, the first payment being made two years after he has begun to exploit 
the land acquired, without prejudice that the solicitant may pay the total value of 
his lot before, 1f he can and Ve to do so. 

Art. 26. The owners whose lande have been designated for division and adjudica- 
tion will receive as interest of the capital which the property represents, 5 per cent 
annually, which will be paid by the beneficiary jointly with the annual payment 
which he al~o is to pay. 

ART. 27. When a beneficiary ceases to cultivate his lands for two consecutive vears 
the State will reoccupy the same and assign it to the first solicitant and the first bene 
clarv will lose all the improvements which he may have made on the property, in- 
cluding that which he may have paid for it. 
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OBLIGATIONS OF THE LANDOWNERS AND THE BENEFICIARIES. 
CHAPTER 1 OF THE THIRD TITLE—OBLIGATIONS OF THE LANDHOLDERS. 


Arr. 28. Within the month that this law is published the owners must comply 
with that which is provided in the eighteenth article of the same, giving notice to the 
governor of the State that thev desire to divide their pronerty, to the end that he 
may call tovether the persons that may desire to establish themselves, acquiring 
lots on the property that thev are going to divide. 

ART. 29, Having complied with the requirements of the preceding article, the 
governor of the State. bv means of the local land commission will arrange the form ' 
in which the division shall be made, indicating the number of lots in which the 
property will be divided and also the size of the said lots. 

ART. 30. The value of the property for its payment to the owner will be that which 
he may have manifested to the oflicers of tax and hacienda with an addition of 30 
per cent ad valorem, the amount of the improvements introduced previously to the 
MaDi ey and the expenses which have originated from the operation of the 

ivision. 

ART. 31. When a large proprictor refuses to divide his property the governor of the 
State will order that the local land commission may make the division. 

ART. 32. In the case of the preceeding article the owner will receive as payment 
for his property the fiscal value thereof plus 10 per cent on said valuation. 


CHAPTER 11.—OF THE BENEFICIARIES. 


ART. 33. The persons who may acquire lots of ground by this law will have the 
f ollowing obligations: 

(1) On farm lands— 

(a) To have entirely in cultivation within the second year after having possession 
of the lot or lots assigned to them remaining subject. those who do not comply with 
this requisite. to the provisions of Article 27 of this law. 

(b) To procure agriculture developments, either by introducing all the possible 
im provements on their lands. studying in union with other farmers the best methods 
of cultivation which will tend to increase their products. 

(II) On cattle-raising lands— 

(a) To have at least 10 head of stock. 

(6) To prevent immoderate destruction of the forests and to procure reforestation. 

(IID To pay punctually the annual payments or installments on their farms and 
the interest which is related to such obligations. , 

ART. 34. The value of the lots for payment by the beneficiary will be that fixed by 
article 30 and article 32 plus the cost of division in both cases. 

ART. 35. A special account will give the form in which owners of lands, which are 
to be divided by virtue of this account, will collect the value of their property, as also 
the manner in which beneficiaries will pay for the lots they may acquire. 


TITLE FOUR. 
CHAPTER 1.—GENERAL PROVISIONS. 


Art. 36. Lots adjudicated in conformity with this law will pass to the beneficiary 
free from all incumbrances. excepting the nights of creditors of the divided property, 
to exercise the shares that are conferred upon them by the law relating thercto. 

ART. 37. During the time that the price of the lots has not been paid completely, 
it can not be sold, mortgaged, or incumbered in any way, and any contract celebrated 
to such end is hereby declared void. 

ART. 38. It is also prohibited to speculate with the said provisional titles, and any 
Operation whatever which has this object in view is declared void. 

Art. 39. The lots that by whatever reason remain vacant may be listed in con- 
formity to the rules which the executive may issue for the case; meantime, the said 
lots are assigned in fee simple. 

_ Art. 40. Immediately atier a lot is assigned the beneficiary will have it rezistered 
in the tax office of his municipality and in the public register of property for the use 
of statistics and taxes. 

Arr. 41. Assignments will be made by personal selection, or by lot when the same 
lot is solicited by two or more persons. 

Art. 42. When the adjudication of lots of any property there are lots belonging to 


foreigners, their lots, as far as possible, will be alternated with those of the Mexican 
citizens. 
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Art. 43. For the effectiveness of article 4, parcels of land which adjudicated under 
this law may ony be transmitted by inheritance, being sufficient for this act, if by 
reason of lack of formality, otherwise, required by civil laws, the presentation of the 
certificate of the civil register which establishes the decendency of the legatee. 

Art. 44. Special law will be passed immediately by the Congress of the State to 
return the property which constitutes the partimony of the family as to the precepta 
that guarantee their protection and safeguard. 


TRANSITORIES, 


First. This law will commence to take effect from the day of its publication. 
Second. The publication of this law will be made by solemn proclamation November 
20 of the present year. 


{Faraphrase, telegram.] 


DEPA}.TMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., December 24, 1918. 
AMERICAN Embassy, Mexico City: 


1745. You are instructed to address the Mexican Government in substantially the 
following tenor relative to the agrarian law of the State of Sonora, published Novem- 
ber 20, which has been brought to the attention of this Government: 

No provision is made for payment of compensation to the owner by the State of 
Sonora for lands to be taken by State and assigned to private interests, and will, 
therefore, point out that the proposed law is confiscatory in character. It clearly 
violates the following provisions of article 27 of the Mexican Constitution: ‘‘ Private 
property shall not be expropriated except for cause of public utility and by means 
of indemnification.” The confiscatory character is not obviated by provisions that 
peran to whom lands are transferred by State shall make annual payments to owners, 

eginning two years after transfer, no penalty being provided for nonpayment and 
the credit of the State is not pledged to assure payment. 

It is further violative of the fourteenth artjcle of the constitution: ‘‘No person shall 
be deprived of life, liberty, property, possessions, or rights without due process of 
law instituted before a duly created court, in which the essential elements of procedure 
are observed,’’ when it provides for taking of property by purely arbitrary adminis 
trative action without due process of law or udial determination. 

You will further direct the attention of the Mexican Government to the fact that 
such safeguards as are provided for property owners by said provisions of article 14 
correspond to provisions under which property is taken for public use in the United 
States and it is believed that this principle is followed generally throughout the 
world as in accordance with the general idea of justice and equity. In this principle 
the owner has the right to demand that an impartial tribunal shall pass upon question 
of compensation and that he be given an opportunity for a hearing. 

Article 27 also provides for judicial determination of value of improvements on 
lands expropriated while in the proposed law no such provision appears. 

You are therefore instructed to protest against the proposed enactment into legis- 
lation of the proposed law. 

Pork. Acting. 


|Paraphrase, telegram.} 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
December 24, 1918. 
AMERICAN CONSUL, | 
Nogales, Mexico. 

Referring to your dispatch No. 263, the department instructs you to advise the 
appropriate State authorities that the American Embassy at Mexico City has been 
instructed substantially as follows. 

You are instructed to address the Mexican Government. relative to the avrarian 
law of the State of Sonora published November the 20th, which has been brought to 
the attention of this Government. 

No provision is made for payment of compensation to the owner by the State of 
Sonora for lands to be taken by State and assigned to private interesta and you will 
therefore, point out that the proposed law is confiscatory in character. It clearly 


pics 
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violates the following provisions of article 27 of the Mexican Constitution: ‘‘Private 
property shall not be expropriated except for cause of public utility and by means 
of indemnification.” The confiscatory character is not obviated by provisions that 
ersons to whom lands are transferred by State shall make annual payments to owners 
eginning two years after transfer, no penalty being provided for nonpayment and 
the credit of the State is not pledged to assure payment. 

It is further violative of the fourteenth article of the constitution: ‘‘No person 
ehall be deprived of life, liberty, property, possessions, or rights without due process 
of law instituted before a duly created court, in which the essential elements of pro- 
cedure are observed”; when it provides for taking of property by purely arbitrary 
administrative action without due process of law or adicial determination. 

You will further direct the attention of the Mexican Government to the fact that 
such safeguards as are provided for property owners by said provisions of article 14 
correspond to provisions under which property is taken for public use in the United 
States and it is believed that this principal is followed generally throughout the 
world as in accordance with the general idea of justice and equity. In this principle 
the owner has the right to demand that an impartial tribunal shall pass upon the 
question of compensation and that he be given an opportunity for a hearing. 

Article 27 also provides for judicial determination of value of the improvements 
on lands expropriated while in the proposed law no such provision appears. 

You are therefore instructed to protest against the proposed enactment into legis- 
lation of the proposed law. 

Pork, Acting. 


No. 52. AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
Nogales, Mexico, March 13, 1919, 


Subject: Proposed agrarian law for the State of Sonora, 


The honorable the SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Str: Replying to the department’s instruction No. 308 of February 8, 1919, file 
312.115/367, I have the honor to report that the Congress of the State of Sonora, Mexico, 
is still in session at Hermosillo, and from the information furnished me by the Mexican 
consul at Nogales, Ariz., the much-discussed agrarian law has so far failed of enactment 

as a law by the said Congress. . I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Cuas. W. DOHERTY, 
American Vice Consul in Charge. 


(Paraphrase, telegram.) 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1919. 
AMERICAN CONSUL, 
Nogales, Mexico. 

The department refers you to your dispatch No. 52 and instructs you to bring to the 
attention of the appropriate State authorities the fact that the American emLassy at 
Mexico City has been instructed to renew protest previously made against agrarian 
law, referring to the advices given them pursuant to instructions contained in depart- 
ments’s December 24, 6 p. m. 

Pork, Acting. 


{Paraphrase, telegram.] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., March 21, 1919. 
AMERICAM EMBASSY, 
Mexico City. 

1924. The department refers you to its telegram No. 1745 and instructs you to renew 
protest azainst proposed azrarian law for the State of Sonora, information having come 
to the d+partment that the law failed of passage in last session of Sonora Legislature, 
but has been reintroduced in present session. You will bring to the attention of the 
foreign office this information of the department. 

. Pork, Acting. 
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(Paraphrase, telegram.] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1919. 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Mexico City. 

2095. The American embassy at Mexico City is instructed to request of the foreign 
office whether the report is correct, that has come to the attention of the department, 
that the Legislature of the State of Sonora passed the agrarian law, about June 26. 
You are instructed to protest anew against the measure and urge that action be 
promptly taken to prevent the coming into force of a measure threatening American 
interests. 

Pork, Acting. 


[Paraphrase, telegram.] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., July 17, 1919. 
AMERICAN CONSUL, 
Nogales, Ariz. 
You are instructed to report whether the Legislature of the State of Sonora has 
assed the agrarian law, and if so, to forward a copy for the department’s information. 
he American embassy at Mexico City has been instructed to renew protest. against 
the measure, and you will inform the appropriate State authorities of this action. 


Pork, Acting. 


No. 151.] 
AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Nogales, Mexico, July 29, 1919. 
Subject: New agrarian law of Sonora. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: I have the honor to forward herewith five copies of a translation of the new 
agrarian law of the State of Sonora, approved June 23, 1919, and promulgated by the 
governor, July 3, to be effective July 27, 1919. 

My request to the governor for copies of this law and a statement as to the points 
in which it differs from the law under consideration by the previous Congress of 
Sonora, if any, has not been yet complied with. I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Francis J. DYER, 
American Consul, 


No. 81. AGRARIAN LAW OF THE FREE AND SOVEREIGN STATE OF Sonora, APPROVED 
BY THE STATE CONGRESS. JUNE 23, 1919; PROMULGATED BY THE GOVERNOR, JUL} 
3, 1919—TO BE EFFECTIVE JULY 27, 1919. 


CHAPTER FIRST.—GENERAL BASES, 


Articre 1. The present law has for its object to create and foment small properties 
in the State. 

Art. 2. For the effect of the present law are of public utility: 

(1) The subdivision of the great estates. 

(2) The establishment of new centers of agricultural population with the lands 
and waters which may be indispersable to these 

(3) The utilization of the waters for their equitable distribution and application 
to the cultivation of the lands; and 

(- a The others which may tend to realize the ends enunciated in the previous 
article, 

ART. 3, Every inhabitant. of the State who reunites the requisites which, further 
on are detail d, shall have the right to acquire a pare: l in accordance with the pre- 
scriptions of this same law. 

Art. 4. Th> pare ls to which the previous articte refers shall be taken from private 
properties or from those that by any concept can be Cisposed of by the State. 

Art. 5. The lancs of private property which must. be partitioned shall be subdi- 
vided by their proprietors in accordance with this law, but if they do not proceed to 
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the subdivision, or if they resist the effecting of it, the State, following the expropria- 
tion by reason of public utility, shall make the subdivision. 

_Art. 6. The procedure of expropriation shall be verified in accordance with the 
dispositions of the relative law, excepting in that which refers to the payment which 
shall be made in accordance with that which this same law provides. 


CHAPTER SECOND.—AGRARIAN OFFICES. 


Art. 7. The legal course of all matters to which this law relates shall be by conduct 
of the agrarian department of the State depending from the executive power, and 
which shall be in charge of one engineer, with the force of employees which the budget 
of expenditures establishes. 


CHAPTER THIRD.—OF THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE LANDS. 


Art. 8. For the effects of this law the lands shall be classified in the following form: 

(1) Of agriculture. . 

(2) Of grazing. 

ART. 9. By lands of agriculture shall be understood those which upon being applied 
for are in cultivation or which may be immediately cultivable. 

ART. 10. By grazing lands shall be understood those which, upon being applied 
for, are not cultivable by any circumstances proper to the same lands, and those, 
which being susceptible of cultivation, require to this effect special primary works 
of irriga ion, of defense, or of br aking 

Art. 11. The lands of agriculture in their turn shall be subdivided into: 

(1) Of irngation. 

(2) Of “temporal” (watered by rains). 

ART. 12. By irngated lands shall be understood those which on being applied for 
count upon the water necessary to assure at least one crop on the agricultural year. 

ART. 13. By lands of “temporal” shall be understood those whose watering depends 
exclusively upon the eventualities of showers, 


CHAPTER FOUR.—OF THE MAXIMUM EXTENSION OF LANDS WHICH MAY BE 
POSSESSED. 


ArT. 14. The maximum extension of land which may be possessed by one person 
or legally constituted corporation is the following: 

Fifty hectares in the lands of private property situated within the zone which was 
demarcated primordially as ‘‘ejidos’’ (commons) of the town. 

Outside of the zone fixed in the preceding the maximum extension shall be the 
following: 

(a) In irrigated agricultural land, 100 hectares. 

(b) In “temporal” agricultural land, 300 hectares, 

(c) In grazing lands, 10,000 hectares. 

Art. 15. In the extension fixed in the previous article shall be comprehended that 
of one or of various lots belonging to one same proprietor whether they be located 
together or distant one from the shen or situated in one or various municipalities. 

ART. 16. The persons and institutions which conforming to the present law have 
the right to possess lands may possess at the same time lands of grazing, of irrigation, 
and of “temporal,” always that said lands do not exceed the limits fixed in article 14. 

ART. 17. When the proprietor of a land of “temporal” whose extension does not 
exceed the limits fixed for the lands of this class converts it to irrigated land he may 
continue to possess it integrally. 

Art. 18. Grazing lands of the maximum extension which have been solicited for 
their cultivation shall be subdivided in accordance with official guidance with the 
prescription of this law relative to lands of agriculture. 

ArT. 19. When the proprietor of a grazing land whose extension does not exceed 
the limits fixed by this law for this class of land converts it in all or in part into land 
of agriculture he may continue possessing it integrally. 


CHAPTER FIVE.—OF THE SUBDIVISION. 


ART. 20. Every property which exceeds the extension fixed in article 14 and which 
belongs to one sole individual or legally constituted corporation shall be considered 
a3 a great estate and its owner shall be cbiived by reason of public interest to sub- 
divide the excess within the term which this law fixes. 
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Art. 21. From the date of the promulgation of this law the proprietors of great 
e states in the State shall give notice to the agrarian department of the preparatory 
operations of subdivision and legalized copies of the respective contracts consummated. 

Art. 22. There is established 10 months to count from the promulgation of this 
law as the legal term within which the proprietors shall themselves make the sub- 
division of which the preceding articles treat. 

Art. 23. The date establishes in the preceding articles having passed, the excess 
of lands which belong to one sole person or legally constituted corporation shall be 
subdivided by the Government in accordance with fraction 7 and the respective 
inserts of article 27 of the General Constitution of the Republic and the Law of Expro- 
priation for cause of public utility of the State. 

ART. 24. The governor of the State shall convoke, by means of permanent notices 
in the Boletin Oficial or by any other medium of publicity, the persons who wish to 
acquire lots in the properties which are to be subdivided, establi-hing conditions of 
acquisition, ete., and when he has received sufficient applications, shall proceed to 
the expropriation. 

Art. 25. For the effects of the previous article it shall be understood that there are 
sufficient petitions when these amount to 10, or, when without amounting to this 
number, they cover an area of 50 hectares. In case that the portion expropriable doe 
not exceed 50 hectares, it shall be sufficient that the application presented cover 50 
per cent of said portion. 

Arr. 26. When a property is subdivided, the proprietor shall have the right to 
choose the extension of land which best suits him, always that it does not exceed the 
limit fixed in this law. : 

ART. 27. The expropriation of lands which are carried to a conclusion by the execu- 
tive of the State by the applications of this law shall be limited to the extensions 
which have been applied for. 

Art. 23. The lands which by the exercise of the faculty of economic coercion 
(facultad economic-coactiva) pass to the possession of the State shall be adjudicated 
to whoever applies for them in legal form and terms. 


CHAPTER SIXTH.-—OF THE APPLICATIONS AND ADJUDICATIONS. 


ART. 29. The maximum extensions of adjudication shall be the following: 

(a) Of irrigated lands, 15 hectares. 

(b) Of lands of ‘‘temporal, ” 50 hectares. 

(c) Of grazing lands, 1,250 hectares. 

Only in very special cases and when the applicants furnish suflicient elements 
within the legal term to construct: primary works of irrigation, of defense, or of break- 
ing can the executive cede as a maximum 100 hectares of irrigable land and 2,5€0 for 
the purposes of grazing when the applicant has suflicient elements to develop the land 
and improve the grazing. 

Art. 30. The applicants for land shall address the governor of the State in writing, 
and shall express: 

l. Surname and Christian names, profession or occupation, residence, nationality. 
civil state, and age. 

2. The number of hectares which he wishes to acquire and the class of land. 

3. The place where the lot or lots applied for are found and other data relative to 
their location, expressing the name of the property and of the proprietor. 

4. The number of the family which he has in his charge, if he has any dependent 
upon him, expressing the sex and age of the members which compose it. 

Art. 31. The applicants shall prove, in accordance with the respective regulations, 
the following: 

1. To have the draft animals and elements for the cultivation of the agricultural 
land applied for, or, in the absence of these, the resources necessary to acquire them. 

2. To have at least 15 head of greater cattle or 30 of lesser cattle, or, in default of 
these, the resources necessary to acquire them for the utilization of the grazing land 
which he applies for; and 

3. That they prove that which is expressed in fraction (4) of the previous article ìf 
they are not proprietors of the lands, and if they are that they express the area «cf the 
lot or lots, their class, location, and other relative data. 

Art. 32, When there may be various applicants for the same property, the proced- 
ure in order of preference shall be as follows: 

1. Mexicans who have served in the constitutionalist army, those who have rendered 
or are rendering personal services in the Yaqui campaign, the children and widows 
of these, and other persons who have rendered services to the cause of the revolution 
lands applied for are located. ; 
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2. The persons Mentioned in the Preceding fraction who are not residents of the 
place in which the lands applied for are located. | 


3. Mexicans who are partners or tenants of the property which is to be divided. 
4. The residents of the place. 


agra- 
rian department, where a register shall be kept of these to the end of the proceedin 


in order of priority, to the application of the lots solicited and in accordance with 
the preceding article. 


CHAPTER SEVENTH.—or THE ADJUDICATEES, 


ART. 34. The adjudicatees of lots of subdivision shall have the following obliga- 
tions, saving in case of proven superior force (force majeure): 


2. If it treats of lands which is not in cultivation at the time of making the sub- 
division, but which may be immediately cultivable, they must put in cultivation 


5. The terms fixed in fractions 1, 2, and 3 having passed, they can not fail to culti- 


6. To pay epportunely the annual installments With which they have to amortize 
the value of t i i 


and in that of the public registeror property for fiscal and statistical purposes. 

9. To personally cultivate or administer the lot or lots adjudicated. Absentee 
cultivation shall not be permitted, nor the gratuitous cession of title, nor its renting 
in any form. 

ART. 25. When the adjudicatee fails to comply with the procepts of fractions 1, 


declare the lot or lots 


other medium of publicity. 

ART. 26. That ordained in the preceding article being complied with, the lot or 
lots shall be adjudicated to the first applicant who reunited the requisites demanded 
"y this law and who shall pay on account 25 per cent of the sum covered by the 
departing farmer plus 50 per cent of the improvements incorporated with the lands, 
and the remainder of the price paid or to be paid in installments fixed in the contract 
of adjudication. The said 25 per cent shall be delivered to the first adjudicatee, 
the rest remaining in favor of the State, as also the price of the improvements, the 
expenses of transfer being for account of the Ntate. 

ART. 27. The adjudicatee who lnfringes the disposition contained in fractions 6 
and 8 of article 34 shall be subject to the Processes which the relative laws estal:lish, 
and with respect to the annual installments with which they have to amortize the value 
of the property and the interests Which said values bear shall Le subject to that which 
the contracts of ad judication dispose. 


CHAPTER EIGHTH.—OF THE PRICE AND PAYMENT OF THE LOTs, 


ART. 38. The value of the Property expropriated shall Le paid by the government 
of the State with bonds of the agrarian delt, which shal] Le amortized in the time and 
In the form which the material law may fix. 

RT. 39. The value of each lot shall be paid by the adjudicatees in 20 annual install- 
ments which shal] amortize the capital and the j Merest which these shall earn at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum, 
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Arr. 40. The payment of the annual installments must te entered in the sub- 
department of the general treasury of the State within the first 15 days of the month 
of July. 

Ant 41. The annual installments not entered within the term established shall te 
subject to the payinent of the interest stipulated in article 39. 

ART. 42. When the subdivision shall be made by the Government, the value of each 
hectare shall le that fixed or accepted in the appraisal of collection othices increased 
10 per cent plus the amount of the improvements and the proportional expenses caused 
by the subdivision. The amount of the improvements shall be valued by experts, 
one named by the owner, another by the adjudicatee, and a third by the Government 
in case of discord. 

CHAPTER NINTH.—GENERAL PROVISIONS. 


Art. 43. The lots adjudicated conforming to this law shall pass to the adjudicatee 
free of all encumbrance, the rights of the creditors of the subdivided property to 
exercise the actions which the relative laws confer being saved to them. 

Art. 44. The simulation of a contract of purchase-sale posterior to the promulga- 
tion of this law shall he adjudged as a direct act to evade compliance with the same 
law, and the lands which are the object of the simulated contract shall ke by deed 
and by right for this sole circumstance subject to the same consequences as the great 
estates not voluntarily sul divided by their owners. 

ART. 45. The difficulties which may be presented for the application of the present 
aw shall be decided by the executive of the State. 


TRANSITORY ARTICLES. 


ARTICLE 1. The executive of the State is authorized to issue the necessary regula- 
tions for the application of this law, and to name the employees of the agrarian de- 
artment. 
ART. 2. This law shall be published by solemn proclamation (bando solemne) in 
all the State on the 27th of July of the current year, entering into force from that date. 
Art. 3. For the application of the present law all dispositions which oppose it are 
declared without effect. 


(Paraphrase, telegram.} 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., August 14, 1919. 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Mexico City. 

2154. With reference to the agrarian law of the State of Sonora and the department’s 
telegram to you of July 16, you are instructed to bring to the attention of the Mexican 
Government substantially the following: 

That the law is ambiguous in many provisions as to the duties, rights, and obliga- 
tions of the landowners thereunder—for example, the mght of landowner to make 
divisions of his lands by private arrangements, payment of lands expropriated by the 
State, and the rights of. creditors. 

The provisions for fixing value of improvements violates article 117 of Mexican 
constitution, which provides that value of improvements shall be fixed by judicial 
determination and not by experts only, the form in which this provision provides. 
It would appear that auch a constitution of the board to pass upon the value of im- 
provements dves not meet with the demands of even-handed justice. 

That the measure provides for taking of property by purely arbitrary administrative 
action, without due process of law or judicial determination, which violates article 
14 of the Constitution: '‘No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, property, po- 
sessions, or rights without due process of law instituted before a duly created court, 
in which the essential elements of procedure are observed.” 

It is believed that the safeguards provided by said provisions of article 14 prevail 
gency throughout the world as in accordance with the general idea of justice and 
equity. 

The fact that wise safeguards of former article are just and equitable is not altered 
by the apparent conflict between said provisions in article 14 and article 27 for ad- 
ministrative expropriation of private property. 

The Government of the United States is constrained to renew its protests against 
the coming into force of the measure in question, in view of the considerations men- 
tioned, on the ground of its ambiguity, that it is confiscatory in character, and that it 
makes no provisions for due process of law and judicial determination. All rights 
ure reserved in making this protest. 


LANSING, 


| Paraphrase telegram.) 
DEPARTMENT oF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., August 14, 1919, 
AMERICAN CONSUL, 
Nogales, Mexico: 


With reference to your dispatch No. 151, you are instructed to inform the appro- 
i ities that the Ameri i ity i i 


That the agrarian law of the State of Sonora is ambiguous in many provisions as to 
the duties, rights, and obligations of the landowners thereunder. For example, the 
rights of landowners to make divisions of his lands by private arrangements, payments: 


That the measure provides for taking of property by purely arbitrary administrative 
action, without due process of law or judicial determination, which violates article 14 


of the constitution, “no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, property, possessions, 


It is believed that the safeguards provided by said provisions of article 14 prevail 
generally throughout the world as in accordance with the general idea of justice and 
equity. 

The fact that wise safeguards of former article are just and equitable is not altered 


tioned, on the ground of its ambiguity, that it is confiscatory in character, and that it 
makes no Provision for due process of law and judicial determination, All rights 


LANSING. 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Nogales, Sonora, Mexico, September 21, 1919. 
Subject: Governor of Sonora answers note of protest against new agrarian law, 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF STATE, Washington. 


Sır: I have the honor to incloge herewith the answer of the State Government to 


Inasmuch as this is an important communication, I have had a copy made and 
carefully compared, and I am inclosing the Original, one compared copy of the same, 
and a rough translation made in this office, 

have the honor to be, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Francis J. Dyer, American Consul. 


-a 
: [Translation.] l 
(Seal.) Office of the Secretary to the governor of the State of Sonora, section of 
Government. No. 2737. 


Replying to your note of the 15th instant, in which you say that under instructions 
from your Government you permit yourself to call the attention of the Government in 
my da 
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tution) of the Agrarian law of this State, passed by the State congress on the 23d of 
last June, I wish to advise you as follows: 

The points which you touch upon in your note on the subject are expressed as 
follows: 

1. The law is obscure and ambiguous. 

2. It is contrary to article 117 of the general constitution of the Republic. 

3. That in case the bonds to which the law refers are not paid, through negligence, 
recourse will be had to the diplomatic methods. 

4. That it violates article 27 of the general constitution which provides that the 
value of the property must be fixed according to judicial determination. 

5. That it also violates article 14 of the same constitution which prescribes that no 
erson shall be deprived of his life, of his liberty and property except by process of 
aw and before a competent tribunal. 

6. That the law being contiscatory, protest is made against the execution of its 
provisions with respect to American citizens affected by it, and that they will have 
recourse to assistance, which is at their service if needed. 

7. Finally, vou warn this Government. that in case justice is absolutely denied to 
such citizens (that is to say, that if the law be applied to lands possessed by Amer- 
cans) the Government of the Untted States will be compelled to take the matter up 
with the Government of Mexico through the medium of an international tribunal for 
reparation, 

The nature of the referred note being given and the manner in which it is couched, 
the Government under my direction considers it pertinent and necessary to inform 
you, tirst of all, that a State government is not competent to enter upon any discus- 
sion of this nature with representatives of foreign Governments, Inasmuch as, accord- 
ing to the fundamental law of the nation, judicial notice of these subjects is the exclu- 
sive prerogative of the President of the Republic. 

Having made this reservation merely as a courtesy to vou and in consideration of 
the friendship and good relations which bind together the Mexican Nation and the 
United States, without establishing precedents and solely for this occasion, I will 
permit myself to give you some explanation of the justice and legality of all and each 
one of the points concerning which you have entered protest. 

First point. You affirm that the agrarian law in force in this federative entity 
suffers from the infliction of obscurity and ambiguity as to several of its dispositions, 
but you did not, indicate precisely which of those oo were obscure and am- 
biguous. In virtue of the fact that this executive holds a very different view to yours, 
I must confine my explanations solely to those points particularly and detinitely 
indicated by you. 

You say that the agrarian law does not provide for the compensation that ought to 
be given to the owners of lands that are expropriated by the State, but it is enough to 
read article 38 of the said law to see that “the value of the finca expropriated shall be 
paid by the government of the State with bonds of the agrarian debt, which shall be 
amortized in the time and in the form that the law on that subject provides.” Itis 
necessary, then, to wait until the law to which article 38 refers is enacted in order to 
be able to judge accurately regarding the matter of compensation, That those bonds 
can be issued is a matter which is answered in the next paragraph. 

Second point. Although you do not indicate which one of the provisions (or sections} 
of article 117 of the Federal constitution is the one that is violated by the plan laid 
down for paying those whose lands may be expropriated, it is clear that you meant to 
refer to VILI, which savs textually: 

“The States can not in any case issue bonds for public debt or contract obligations 
in favor of societies or individual foreigners when the titles or bonds must be issued 
to the bearer or transferable by indorsement. Moreover, the consul has not noticed 
that article 27 of the same general constitution, which bears precisely on the point of 
dividing or breaking up the large tracts of land. expressly orders that the ‘* proprietors 
will be compelled to receive bonds of a special issue to guarantee the payment for the 
expropriated properties that the General Congress with that object would have to 
make a law authorizing the States to create an agrarian debt.” 

Therefore, there is no opposition between the provisions of the agranan law and 
article 117 of the constitution, for the said constitution makes that exception to the 
prohibitions that it imposes on the States in a general manner. 

Third point. That in case of negligence in the payment of the bonds, American 
citizens would be compelled to resort to diplomatic negotiations. 

Leaving aside the threat of doubtful propriety that is made to the Government 
under my charge without necessity or in consequence of violating anything, because 
no (law or regulation) is yet in eifect, in execution of the pending law; that is. the 
formation of the agranan debt to which article 38 refere. you will permit me to sav to 
you, that the foreigners, according to the laws and the principles of the judicial science, 
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will not have any rights except to resort to local measures, the same as the Mexican 
nationals, and they could resort to diplomatic means only when they had exhausted 
all of the legal resources in the country, the Government would not apply the law to 
them in the same manner as to its nationals, and to the most favored foreigners. in 
accordance with the terms of treaty made with the United States, and then if the 
foreigner has not renounced the right to appeal to his Government. as wisely provided 
by our constitutional law, when making special concessions to foreigners. like acquir- 
ing a foothold in national territory. (Art. 27 of the constitution of 1917.) 

Fourth point. That it violates article 27 of the general constitution, which pre- 
scribes that the value of the property is to be fixed by judicial determination. This 
is another error in vour note. which I take the liberty of making plain: If there shall 
be judicial determination when making expropriation of the jand er lands which are 
to be divided in accordance with the agrarian law of the State. Article 6 says: The 
procedure of the expropriation will be carried on in accordance with the provisions of 
the law on the subject. Well, then. the law of expropnation of the State of October 
27, 1906, directs: “Article 8. Having made the declaration of public utility. The 
record shall be referred to the judge of first instance in whose jurisdiction 13 located 
the property expropriated, or whom the expropriated designates, if they happened 
to be in ditferent districts.” 

The other articles refer to the method of fixing the price of the expropriated property. 
a matter which the judge will attend to. The procedure, then, 1s judicial, being in 
conformity with the mandate in the same article -27 of the general constitution: 
The laws of the federation and of the States in their respective jurisdictions will 
determine the cases in which the occupation of private property will be of public 
utilitv, and in accordance with said laws the administrative authority will make 
suitable declaration. The price that will be fixed as indemnity for the thing expro- 

riated will be based on the fiscal value of it appearing in the oflices of the tax col- 
ectors, and whether the value was declared by the owner or only tacitly accepted 
by him having paid his contributions on such basis, augmenting it by 10 per cent. 
The excessin value which that particular property might have because of the improve- 
ments that were made subsequent to the date upon which it was appraised will be 
the only thing which will remain subject to expert Judgment and to a judicial deter- 
mination. This same procedure will be observed with respect to objects whose value 
had not been fixed in the offices of the public revenues. This general arrangement 
is entirely in harmony with the provisions of article 42 of the agrarian law, which 
savs: ‘When the division is made by the Government, the value of each hectare 
will be fixed or accepted in the tax offices. with 10 per cent added, including also the 
value of the improvements and the expenses proportionally apportioned to the sub- 
divisions. The value of the improvements will be fixed by appraisers, one named 
by the proprietor, another by the grantee, and a third who will be nominated by the 
Government in case of disagreement.” Furthermore, the same article 27 expressly 
enjoins the following precepts: “During the coming constitutional period the 
Congress of the Union and the State legislatures in their respective Jurisdictions will 
expedite laws for the carrving out of the cutting up of the big properties, conforming 
with the following bases: 

(a) In each State and Territory will be determined the greatest area of land which 
may be owned by one individual or one legally constituted society. 

(b) The excess above the area determined upon shall be subdivided by the pro- 
prietor in the time fixed by the local laws, and the fractional parts will be put on sale 
under the condition that the various Governments approve, according to the same 
laws. 

(c) If the owner should refuse to divide his property, it would be done by the Gov- 
ernment, by means of expropriation. 

(d) The value of the fractional portions will be paid by annual sums, which will 
amortize capital and proceeds in a term not less than twenty years, duritg which 
time the person who bought it can not dispose of it. The rate of interest will not 
exceed 5 per cent vearly. 

(e) The proprietor will be compelled to accept bonds of a special debt to guarantee 
the payment of the expropriated property. With this aim the National Congress will 
at an early date enact a law giving the States the power to create an agrarian law. 

(f) The local laws will guarantee the family patrimony. deciding how much prop- 
erty it should comprise, on the hasis that it will be inalienable, and will not. be subject 
to seizure or mortgage of any kind. It will not then in any way he contrary to the 
forms prescribed by the law nor to the manner in which the payments are made of the 
expropriated lands, and as it is applied equally to all, citizens and strangers, the latter 
have no right to appeal to their Governments, because they are under necessity of 
obeying and respecting the laws of the country which extends to them hospitality. 
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Fifth point. That is also violates article 14 of the same Constitution which provides 
that no person shall be deprived of his life, of his liberty, and property except by legal 
judgment and by a competent tribunal. 

Having read the foregoing fourth point there remains not the least doubt that in no 
respect does the agrarian law violate that part cited from article 14 to which you allude. 
In fact, when depriving individuals of their properties for the purpose of dividing 
them into small parcels, the expropriation is decreed primarily on the score of public 
utility; this declaration being made, it goes to some competent judge (his qualifica- 
tions being stated in the law itself) for the determination of the price. All this is 
in entire conformity with the postulados of that beneficent article of our Constitution, 
which you believe it violates, it may be because you did not make a deeper study of the 
concordance of both laws. 

Sixth point. The conclusion that the said agrarian law may be confiscatory or of a 
confiscatorial nature is entirely a question pertaining to those concerned or affected 
by it, who will do well, if they so decide, to seek aid, which is the legal recourse 
that the inhabitants of the Republic have to protect themselves from abuses of the 
laws or the authorities that attack or presume to trample under foot, their individual 

rivileges. It is righteous that they should proceed so, so that the Supreme Court of 

ustice of the Nation, the one supreme qualified judge of the constitutionality or un- 
constitutionality of an act may dictate as it sees fit the determination reached in each 
concrete case that is brought to its official knowledge. 

Seventh point. The Government in my charge feels that the American consul has 
gone to the extreme challenge when, as already has been said, the law has not been 
applied nor the enabling laws dictated (creation of the agrarian debt, rules, etc.) that 
would present an impending menace warranting the tone of his note, all the more 
when a more detailed study of the agrarian law in question might have changed his 
excellent and illustrious judgment, for the Government feels that the foregoing ex- 
planations are clear and entirely sustained by justice. 

In order to bring to a close this extended note, I take the privilege to add that, on 
treating of sich delicate points as trying to make a country change the legislation that 
it wants to have executed in its own jurisdiction the authorities of the other nations 
have no right to intervene, as you yourself may be able to see, Mr. Consul. in the 
authors of the international laws whose literary texts do not allow me to cite, either 
in the space or in the character of this note, which is merely explanatory and which 
serves to etface prejudices and misunderstandings, creating good relations between the 
foreigners that inhabit this State or have property in it, and the authorities of the same, 
who on giving out laws such as the one treated of, have not wanted to attack the rights 
of the foreigners nor make their situation difficult, but rather to follow ideals of justice 
in behali of which the natives and foreigners have to sacrifice part of their interests for 
the general good. 

I will now take this opportunity to mention to you that President Wilson himself, 
on commenting about Mexico, when the two parties, Villistas and Carrancistas, were 
active, expressly declared that the United States would aid the party that would 
give more guarantee to carry out the ideals of the Mexican revolution, and one of those 
ideals, one of the most far-reaching, is relative to the division of large estates that 
Ea immense majority of our farmers change into slaves worse than those of the 

eudal age. 

In other words, I have already shown that knowledge or recognition of these matters 
is a function of the Federal Government, and that it will know how to find a legal and 
dignified solution of conflicts of this nature that arise. 

our note being answered, and hoping that you will see in the present one a sincere 
wish of acknowledgment, it affords me pleasure to present to you my distinguished 
consideration. 

Constitutions and Reforms, Hermosillo, Sonora, September 13, 1919. 

ADOLFO De La HUERTA, 
Governor. 


El Oficial 1/o.E. del D. General. 
M. Pina. 
Al Senor Francis J. DYER, 
Consul Americano en Nogales, Sonora. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 18, 1919. 
Dear Senator Farr: My memorandum of yesterday will convey to you that I do 


not share completely the conviction that something definite is now likely to be done 
in the Mexican situation. 
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The new developments (evidence, etc.), which are available to your committee, 
may be regarded as of a character rather more startling than the usual run of facts 
in similar instances. Even so, it is a question whether the cabinet and Congress 
would regard it as sufficient to precipitate a situation in respect of Mexico which 
might be fraught with more seroius consequences than that which now confronts us. 

Should Congress adjourn within a few days, it is conceivable that the new evidence 
might be used as well after the new session and thus give you a chance to get more of a 
much needed rest. I do not wish to be considered as doing a thing, or being disposed 
to do a thing, to delay action for a moment. Having been through similar flurries 
before, I merely wonder whether this is the final one, which it is presumed, inevitably 

come. 
Very truly, yours, i 


Hon. A. B. FALL, 
Three Rivers Merico. 


B. O. 


For the press: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
August 14, 1919. 


In view of the long series of murders and outrages of American citizens in Mexico, 
culminating in the murder of Peter Catron in San Luis Potosi last month, and the per- 
etration of other acts in disregard of American lives and property, the American 
mbassy at Mexico City, on July 22, by direction of the Secretary of State, made 
the following representations to the Mexican Government: 


Mexico Crry, July 22, 1919. 


Sır: With reference to the embassy’s note dated July 16, 1919, relative to the 
murder of Peter Catron near Valies, San Luis Potosi, on or about July 7 last, I have 
the honor to inform you that I am now under telegraphic instructions from my Gov- 
ernment to urge upon the Mexican Government the capture and punishment of those 
responsible for this murder and the adoption of adequate measures to prevent a 
recurrence of the murder of American citizens. : | 

I am also instructed to state that should the lives of American citizens continue 
to remain unsafe and these murders continue by reason of the unwillingness or ina- 
bility of the Mexican Government to afford adequate protection, my Government 
may be forced to adopt a radical change in its policy with regard to Mexico. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my highest consideration. 

GEORGE T. SUMMERLIN, 
Charge d’ Affaires. 


The Mexican reply, dated July 28, signed by Salvador Diego-Fernandez, in charge 
of the department of foreign relations, and dated July 28, follows: 

“Mr. CHARGE D'AFFAIRES: The note which your honor was pleased to send me on 
the 22d instant advised me of the instruction which you had received to notify this 
department that iï the lives of the citizens of the United States in Mexico continued 
in a state of insecuritv, and if murders should continue because of the unwillingness 
or inability of the Mexican Government to give adequate protection, the Government 
of the United States would be compelled to adopt a radical change in its policy with 
regard to Mexico. 

“In reply I have the honor to state that the fact that offenses against the lives of 
citizens of the United States have occurred in the territory of the Republic can not 
be notoriously attributed to unwillingness to give protection. The willingness to 
furnish this protection has been expressed repeatedly, and the material difficulties in 
the way of fulfilling a promise, supposing that it is not fulfilled, should not be con- 
fused with unwillingness to do so, especially as this willingness had been demon- 
strated by acts. 

‘Moreover, if we consider the protection of human life in absolute terms, that is to 
say, if in every case and wherever a citizen of the United States may be within Mexican 
territory he should enjoy special and effective protection to a degree such that his life 
may never be placed in danger it is not possible for the Government of Mexico to do 
this because so perfect a condition of security exists nowhere; with all the more reason 
is this true, considering the great territorial extent of the Republic, its scanty popula- 
tion, and the difficult conditions which prevail after a long civil war. 

“The Government of Mexico has always endeavored as far as possible to give full 
security to the lives of foreigners as well as of its nationals, but the fact is that foreigners 
through ignorance, the lack of prudence, or rash eagerness for profit, venture to remain 
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or to travel in dangerous regions, thereby incurring the risk of becoming the victims of 
offenses and even trusting to escape offenses because of their being foreigners. 

‘It should be remembered, moreover, that always when the Government of Mexico 
has had knowledge of an offense it has pursued the presumably guilty parties. The 
pursuit in such a case surely is not the same as that ordinarily made in cities in the 
case of ordinary crimes because the circumstances are different in a populous 
community. 

“In the latter it is relativelv easy to identify the guilty party, while in uninhabited 
places the band which committed the offense 1s located and pursued, is overtaken and 
as manv as possible are killed without generally being able to identify the really guilty 
party, because even within the band of offenders itself it 1s impossible to determine as 
might be supposed which projectile of a volley caused a murder. The recent Correll 
case proves that the Mexican Government following this procedure, which is the only 

ossible one, is displaying the greatest activitv, because immediately after this murder 
lt was reported forces left in pursuit of the band and killed four of the villains. 

- “The Mexican Government has been constantly preoccupied with the pacification 
of the Republic ‘and as a first step has destroved the principal rebel groups and has 
conquered the most notorious leaders, as is demonstrated by-the conclusion of the 
recent Villa movement, the death of Zapata, of Blanquet, and Inez Avila, without 
m“ntioning the operations against groups of minor importance. A necessary conse- 
quence of this progress in the labor of pacification is the existence of some bands, the 
weak remains of the large groups. 

“The Mexican Government haa been, and continues, animated by the best of inten- 
tions, to eliminate all those difficulties which might disturb its good relations with the 
Government. of the United States and has so proven on repeated occasions. If the 
Government of the United States wishes its citizens to enjoy greater protection, the 
Mexican Government, anxiously desiring as ever a good understanding between hoth 
Governments, suggests the desirability that citizens of the United States concentrate 
in the populous places where complete guarantees may be offered them and that these 
citizens, when they find it necessary to visit the dangerous zones, request sufficient 
forces for their protection, which will be furnished by the Mexican authorities. 

“In the Tampico region the paymasters of the petroleum companies have been 
offered escorts to accompany them for the safe transportation of funds, and the com- 
panies have refused on the pretext that the presence of the escort precipitates the 
attack of the rebels or that the individuals of the escort do not conduct. themselves 
pene These are unfounded assertions. Moreover the relation which has existed 

etween those same petroleum companies and th > rebels is notorious, it being also 
De as that there may have been cases in which the paymasters were in accord 
with the supposed assailants. The Mexican Government, in order to demonstrate 
once more its willingness to furnish complete protection, has already formally promised 
to reimburse the sums which might be taken from the paymasters notwithstanding 
the presence of the escort, and if this last offer is not accepted the consequences will 
be the exclusive fault of those same interested parties. 

‘‘T believe I have made clear the true situation and the possibility of the Mexican 
Government giving daily increasing means of protection to life and property as it 
evidently has done and its undeniable desire to secure every class of guarantees 
within the national territory. In view of these facts, the menace embraced in your 
note has surprised the Mexican Government, all the more so since it seems strange 
that it should be exacted that even in depopulated regions human life should be 
protected in a more perfect manner than in the most populous cities of the most 
cultured countries where bloody crimes often occur without the respective governments 
thereby becoming the object of severe observations. ” 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
November 12, 1919. 


Secretary of State Lansing made a statement to-day to make clear the Government’s 
attitude on the question of responsibility of Mexico for the safety of Americans in 
that country. This statement, made in response to inquiries of newspaper correspond- 
ents in connection with the case of William O. Jenkins, the American consular agent 
at Puebla, Mexico, follows: ; 

“The newspapers, in connection with the Jenkins kidnapping case made it appear 
that I had said that Americans in Mexico had no greater rights to protection than 
Mexicans. I regret that the context of my comments were not given in full because 
it would have shown that I was referring to a condition in which the Mexican authori- 
ties had employed every means which they possessed or should have possessed to 
protect the lives and property of aliens in a Mexican community. If the authorities 
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failed to provide means of protection or to’ use such means the statement attributed 
to me would not apply. 


e . 


of adequate protection of their lives or property, it is the privilege as well as the right 
of this Government, under international law, by diplomatie intervention to see to 
it that justice ig accorded to its citizens and their rights given proper protection. 

‘‘The reason for this is that, when a condition of politica] unrest and lawlessness 
exists such as obtains in certain parts of Mexico, aliens being denied proper protection 
by the authorities must rely on their Government, operating through iplomatic 
Channels, to obtain justice and security. This is a general statement and the basis 
of the policy followed by this Government, though it is necessari] y subject to modifica- 
tion in particular cases. 

‘“It should be borne in mind, however, that the accepted law and practice of nations 
is that, asa rule, it must be shown that a foreign government is responsible for injustice 
done to aliens or that its constituted authorities are nezhgent in protecting their 
lives and property, before liability is incurred. ” 


DEPARTMENT Of STATE, 
November 20, 1919. 

The Department of State to-day sent a note to the Mexican foreign office, through 
the American Embassy at Mexico City, calling for the immediate release of William 
O. Jenkins, the American consular agent at Puebla. 

The note, which is based on the rearrest of Consular Agent Jenkins at Puebla, points 
out that the United States Government is "surprised and incensed” to learn of the 
reimprisonment of Mr. Jenkins, particularly in view of the suffering and losses already 
sustained by him in connection with his kidna ping through lack of protection by 
the Mexican authorities and in connection with his first arrest by Mexican oficials. 

The note expressed the view, based on the information in the possession of the 

Cpartment of State, that his rearrest is absolutely arbitrary and unwarranted, and 
warns the Mexican Government that further molestation of the consular agent will 
seriously affect the relations between the United States and Mexico, for which the 
Government of Mexico must assume sole responsibility. 


DEPARTMENT oF STATE, 
November 21, 1919. 

The following statement submitted to the Department of State by William O. 

Jenkins, the American consular agent at Puebla, regardi i i i 
for immediate publication. 

l “PUEBLA, Mexico, November 7, 1919. 

“Josepa W., Rowe, Esq., 

“Vice Consul in Charge, American Consulate General, Mecico. 


“Sır: In compliance with your instructions of the 4th instant, I beg to make the 
following report on my recent experience in being kidnapped by a rebel band of this 
State: 

“On Sunday night, October the 19th, about 9 o'clock, upon leaving my apartment 
to make a short inspection of the premises, as is my custom before retiring, I wag 
attacked by five men, all armed with pistols, and was told by the leader that if I 
made any resistance or sound, I would be immediately killed. Knowing the desperate 
character of such men, and with the odds completely against me, l considered it 
useless to attempt any resistance, and was searched for Weapons, none being found, 
and then my hands were tied. I thought that these men were mere robbers, as there 
had recently been in this city, as well as in Mexico, innumerable cases of holdups, 
and I thought that I was dealing with one of these bands. It is well to state that my 
residence is located in the southern extremity of this city, adjoining my cotton mill 
here, and the residence and mil] occupy an entire block, therefore I do not have any 
neighbors nearer than one street away. However My residence is not any great dis- 
tance away from the heart of the City, as Puebla, although a city of about 125,000 
inhabitants, does not cover a very great extension of ground, and my Place is only 
seven Cross streets, from the Principal street of the city, or a distance of about six 
hundred meters, 
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“Upon having my hands tied, I was told by the leader of the bandits to accompany 
them to the office, and there, the keys to the safes were taken from my pocket, and 
the entire contents of two safes was robbed, consisting of the sum of 50,263 pesos and 
65 cents, Mexican gold and silver coin, as well as two wrist watches, worth about 
150 pesos, one pistol worth 25 pesos, one rifle worth 25 pesos, and I discovered later 
that they had also taken one watchman’s pistol worth 50 pesos and one watchman’s 
Clock worth 110 pesos, so that my total loss from the robbery was $50,622.65, 50,623 
pesos and 65 cents, Mexican gold. 

“It will be understood that in this city there are no banks where money can be 
deposited, as the Government confiscated all the banks long ago, and until the present 
time no private banks have been established here, and it is therefore necessary that 
every business man be his own banker, keeping in his own safe whatever money he 
may have on hand. It is also known that there is no paper money at present, and all 
money at present circulating isin coin. It is pertinent to mention that there waa the 
sum of 105 pesos Mexican gold of consular funds in the money taken from my mfes 
and that the office of the consular agency is in the same room as my a Males office; 
therefore it may be properly stated that the safes were in the office of the consular 
agency. 

“As soon as the money had been taken from the safes the leader of the band diz 
gece two of the men with the money, and I neither saw nor heard of them again. 

was then informed by him that I was to be taken, which was my first intimation 
that I was to be kidnapped, and I used every possible argument to dissuade him from 
that intention, explaining to him that my father had just suffered an apoplectic 
stroke, and that any great worry would probably prove fatal to him; that my wife 
was not well and could not stand any great nervous shock; that he had already taken 
an enormous sum of money from me and that I was not ina position to pay any further 
ransom. He immediately replied that as far as the payment of any further ransom 
was concerned I need not worry about it, as he did not want my money, but that he 
wanted the Mexican Government to pay, not only the ransom that he would demand 
but the money that he had taken from my safes as well, and that it was absolutely 
necessary for him to carry me away, on account of the fact that he desired to give a 
severe blow to the actual Government and could only do that by taking some one 
with an official character. and that he felt sure the United States Government would 
exact of the Mexican Government immediate reparation for all loss. I tried to er- 
plain to him that he was in error and that it would be very difficult, if not entirely 
impossible, to make the Mexican Government pay any ransom; that such a proceedinz 
would be very long and tedious, and that in the meanwhile I, an innocent subject of 
his political plans, would suffer greatly and probably lose my life. He was very 
profuse in his explanations that he meant no harm to me personally and had nothing 
at all against me, but that it was indispensable to carry away a “‘consul”’ to make his 
blow be properly felt. Seeing the futility of further argument, I requested that he 
allow me to speak to my wife, which he very reluctantly permitted, and only after I 
had pointed out to him that his own plans would be facilitated by her knowing what 
had fia pened to me and being able to act more intelligently as regards my ransom. 
My wife during this time was in our apartments with my sister, and of course knew 
absolutely nothing as to what was going on. 

“The leader of the band accompanied me. with his pistol constantly covering my 
body. to a point from which I could call my wife. and having called her he immediately 
made me return to the office, where we awaited her coming. When she came, I 
explained to her as best I could. considering the state of her excitement and my own, 
what had happened. and what the men proposed to do, and she united her pleas with 
my own to the leader of the band, that I not be carried off, offering him every thing 
we had that he wanted, if he would desist from that intention, but it was entirely 
useless, as he repeated to her what he had told me; that his principal idea was to give 
a blow to the Government, and that this could only be effected by carrying me off in 
person. At my wile’s request. my hands were untied, but it was impossible for me 
to make any defense, as the three remaining men held their pistols in constant readi- 
ness to shoot, and I knew that any effort on my part to make a defense would certainly 
be the death of myself or my wife, and probably both of us. 

“The leader of the bandits then ordered my wife to call up the British vice consul 
here, Mr. William Hardaker, an intimate friend of ours, saying that he also wanted to 
carry him with me, but my wife replied that Mr. Hardaker was in Mexico, and the 
bandit said no more on the subject. But it is evident that it was his intention to 
carry Mr. Hardaker with me. it is probable that he intended making me call Mr. 
Hardaker, for it was certainly not his intention to allow my wife to come to the office. 
but after she had come, he very likely considered it better that she call him. and not 
that I do it. 1 have since learned that on that night there were several suspicious 
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people immediately around Mr. Hardaker’s house, and it is quite possible that it was 
their intention to capture him on his leaving his house, as he also lives in the extreme 
eastern limit of the city. The leader of the band had his face covered with a red 
handkerchief, so that it was difficult to form an intelligent idea as to his appearance, 
but from later knowledge I am absolutely certain that he was Federico Cordoba, one 
of the most daring and intelligent of all the rebel leaders that infest this region. 

‘When my wife and I saw the impossibility of avoiding my being carried off, I gave 
her brief instructions to what she should do; she requested permission to bring my 
overcoat, which was granted, and I was immediately taken from my home and con- 
ducted on foot to a lonely street behind the general hospital of the city, situated at 
some distance from my home, but in the same general section. To arrive at this place 
we had to pass ee several streets, but as the city had very poor police service, 
we saw no police at all, and I was unable to make any effort to escape, especially so as 
upon leaving my house my arm was tied to the arm of the leader, and I could not get 
away. The leader and I went in front, and the two other men followed immediately 
behind me. At the street mentioned, or rather a road, for it is not an open street, we 
found other men waiting, and after a hurried conversation between them and the leader 
I was blindfolded, turned around several times to make me lose the sense of direction, 
and then we traveled on foot for a considerable length of time, more than a half hour, 
I think, where we found other men with horses, and I was mounted on a horse, my 
legs tied to the stirrup leathers, and with my eves completely covered, we started out. 
My horse wasled by the rider in front. We traveled all night, over a good road for a 
while, but afterwards over very rough country and about 5 o’clock in the morning we 
stopped, my eyes were unbound, and I found: myself amidst a very rough and moun- 
tainous country, surrounded by low mountains, so that it was impossible for me to see 
any landmark from which I could judge my position. But as it seemed very cold to 
me, I judged that I had been carried to one of the neighboring volcanoes near Puebla, 
and thought that it was the Malintzi, a large mountain to the northeast of the city. 
However, this idea was banished later on by the fact that during the day it was very 
warm, and on account of so many mosquitoes, from which I deducted that I must be 
lower than I at first thought. 

“I was kept busy that day (Monday) in a small cave, guarded by six men, but among 
them I was unable to recognize the leader of the band who had captured me. 

“I was allowed to write to my wife, which I did, and delivered the letter to the man 
in charge of my guard, whom the men called ‘Coronel,’ and I presume that he was one 
of Cordoba’s confidential men, and have reason to think he was Cordoba’s brother, 
from later information. 

“I was of course very anxious to know where I was, and who my captors were, but 
in reply to my inquiry as to my whereabouts, I was informed that I was in the moun- 
tains, and as to the identity of my captors, I was told that it was ‘‘Men of Caraveo.”’ 
As Marcelo Caraveo is one of the most prominent of all the rebel leaders, I could not 
know if they were telling the truth or merely deceiving me, but decided on the latter, 
as I had not heard of Caraveo being near this region lately. However, later develop- 
ments prove that it was true, as Cordoba belongs to the division of Caraveo and they 
both depend directly on Pelaez, the rebel leader near Tampico. 

“When I first arrived at the cave mentioned I saw in the low mountain just across 
from the cave quite a number of armed and mounted men, probably about 100. I 
believe that they belonged to this same band, though I am not sure about it, nor 
did I ever see them again, as thev left soon after my arrival there. I was kept in the 
cave that day and that night, but on Tuesday morning about 2 o'clock my guards 
and I mounted on horses and traveled for several hours again, mv eyes again covered, 
and I was unable to judge the direction traveled. About day ight we arrived at the 
spot indicated for our next camp, and this time it was out in the open, on the side of a 
mountain and at the foot of a steep cliff, where I was hidden in the low shrubbery 
growing there. l was changed again on Wednesday morning and again on Friday 
morning, always moving just before day. I soon formed the conclusion that I was 
being hidden from other rebel bands, as every precaution was taken to not allow me 
to be seen, as well as the guards always hid themselves on the approach of anyone. 
Numerous natives were gathering wood from time to time near our hiding places, as 
well as charcoal burners, but great care was taken that we be not seen. I saw from 
time to time numerous bands of mounted men riding around on the mountains, and 
also many camp fires at night, from which I infer that the region is completely full 
of rebels. 

“On Tucsday night it rained all night, and I was in the open and had no protection 
whatever from the rain. I was completely soaked, and on Wednesday morning did 
the best I could to dry my clothes in the sun. This same thing happened on Wednes, 
day and Thursday nights, and on Thursday night I began to suffer severe pains from 
rheumatism in my right leg. 
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“This rapidly grew worse, and on Saturday I was in a most deplorable state, being 
unable to arise from the ground, and suffering constantly the most excruciating pain 
from mv leg. I was unable to eat or sleep and began to have fever. Also the moaqui- 
toes troubled me excessively, to such an extent that my face, neck, and hands were 
very swollen. For two davs my left eve was swollen almost shut, but this micht 
have been from the bite of some other insect. The guards did not treat ne roughly, 
but did what thev could, but as they had nothing to give me, I was unable to get anv 
relief of any kind. In fact, I did not even have water to drink. as these men are all 
accustomed to drink out of the puddles found in the fields and roads, and I was not 
able to drink this water verv well. I often suffered from actual thirst. The repeated 
wetting suffered by us all did not apparently affect them, and I suppose that thev are 
used toit. Of course, we all passed the nights lying on the ground, with a blanket 
for a bed, and fortunately F had my overcoat for cover. During this time I had fre- 

uent talks with the coronel who guarded me. and until I was taken sick we discu--ed 
the press reports of my kidnapping, as we always received the Puebla papers the same 
day, and he was very anery that the Mexican Government. did not at once offer to 
pay the 300,000 pesos that he demanded for my ransom. My captor had indicated 
to me and to my wile in my oftice, betore carrying me away, that he would exact this 
ransom for my liberty. Tle said that he would hold me until they did, and repeated to 
me that he did not want me to pay 1 cent, but that the Government must pav. At 
that time I was not positive whether the “coronel” was the man who had entered 
my home or not, on account of being much taller and heavier than I had judved my 
captor to be. t failed to mention also that. before 1 was carried away from my home. 
the leader told me and my wife that I would be immediately killed if anv attempt 
was made to follow them or to attack them while I was held prisoner, and, of course, 
my wife's first efforts were to prevent any persecution being made until I was released. 

“This was secured with difliculty, as the authorities wanted to at once give pursmt 
to the bandits, but fortunately it was avoided, and my life was thus saved, as I would 
have undoubtedly been killed in such a case. 

“The coronel told me to tell my wife this in my letters, which I did. He ais 
during the davs I was with him, instructed me to write my wife to hurry as much as 

ossible the arrangment of the ransom, and gave me a copy of certain conditions that 

e said had been sent to my wile, in which it was stated that unless the money was 
paid by a certain date, I would be shot. 

“During this time. my friends had been very active to discover my whereabouts. 
finding great difficulty in doing this on account of the fact that 1 myself did not know 
where I was, and on account of the fact that the rebel Cordoba did not want it known 
that he had me prisoner. 

"However, due to my intimate friend, Senor Lic. Eduardo Mestre. I was finally 
located. on the Friday following my capture, and on that day, Lic. Mestre in a cun- 
versation with Cordoba in his camp. secured the admission from Cordoba that he was 
holding me. I knew absolutely nothing of all this, as up to this time Frederico 
Cordoba had not presented himself to me, but on Saturday afternoon, October the 
25th Cordoba himself came to where I was held in compamy with Lic. Mestre. and | 
talked with him for the first time. 

“He repeated to me in the presence of Lic. Mestre what he had said the night cf 
my capture, and what the ‘‘coronel” had told me many times that he regretted having 
to cause me so much trouble and suffering, but that he himself was only an interme 
diary, and could not alter the conditions of my ransom, and that it was imposible 
to release me for less than the sum of 300.000 pesos Mexican gold. As Lic. Mestre 
saw the deplorable condition in which I was at that time, and as I myself felt that 
would not be able to live much longer without medical attention. as my leg was grow- 
ing worse all the time. I told Lic. Mestre that something would have to be done. and 
while I had resisted the idea of paving the ransom still I agreed to it, in view of mv 
grave condition. Lic. Mestre explained to Cordoba the impossibility of raising suh 
an enormous sum on such short notice, as well as the inconveience of trying to bring 
out such an amount of money in gold as Cordoba had demanded, pointing out to him 
that the weight of the gold would be about 600 pounds, and offering to pay the money 
in the form, time and place that Cordoba desired. Also it was pointed out to Corduha 
that in case of my death, no ransom could be collected, and he himself saw that | 
was very ill. Lic. Mestre desired to carry me with him at once, but Cordoba tatiy 
refused such an idea. but after leaving me, he and Lic. Mestre agreed that he would 
deliver me the next day against the payment of at least 30.000 pesos in gold, all the 
drafts that could be secured, and a document signed by friends of mine responding 
with their lives for the payment of this balance. l 
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‘*The visit of Lic. Mestre was the first time that I knew exactly where I was, or in 
whose hands I was, although I had formed an approximate idea as to my location 
before. Cordoba passed the night with me that night, and probably seeing I was 
very ill, on Sunday morning early, he set out with me in the dirertion of Puebla. I 
had to be tied to my horse to keep from falling and at times the pain in my leg was so 
intense that I almost fainted. We traveled about three hours, arriving at a point 
called ‘‘The Dam,” where we waited until 3 o’clock in the afternoon. I thought 
that I was waiting for mv friends to come for me, but it developed later that Cordoba 
had not brought me to the place where Lic. Mestre was to come with the money, but 
to a point quite distant, and we were waiting for advice to come that the money had 
been paid, or was ready to be paid. At 3 o’clock in the afternoon, a messenger came 
to Cordoba and he then advised me that my ransom had been satisfied and that I 
was free. He assisted me to a house down by the dam, where there was a telephone 
with Puebla, and I advised my friends where I was, and they immediately sent for 
me, Cordoba stayed with me until he knew that I was being sent for and then left. 
My friends sent for me immediately, and I arrived in Puebla about 6 o’clock on Sun- 
dav night, October the 26th. 1 was taken to the American Hospital here, where my 
wife was ill, and remained there a week and was then removed to my home. I am 
Sven rapidly from the effects of my experience and hope to be entirely well in 
a few days. 

‘Lic. Mestre waited at another point for Cordoba until late in the afternoon, when 
he finally arrived, and paid on account of my ransom the sum of 34,000 pesos in Mexi- 
ean gold, 20,000 pesos in drafts, or a total of 54,000 pesos in cash. He also delivered 
to Cordoba a written obligation, by the terms of which five of my friends responded 
with their lives for the payment of the rest of the ransom money, which document 
Cordoba accepted as cash, and he extended a receipt for the entire 300,000 pesos, as 
well as for the sum of approximately 50,000 pesos that he had taken from my safes. 

‘Since my release further payments have been made on account of the balance due, 
and total payments now approximate 100,000 pesos. It is my intentions to make 
arrangements as best I can for the immediate payment of all the balance due and 
recover the document that was extended to Cordoba, thus releasing my friends from 
the great responsibility they have assumed. I feel absolutely certain that any failure 
tocomply with the obligations of that document would result in the immediate death 
of these friends and myself, as it is well known that the rebels can with all ease perpe- 
trate most anv crime that they desire. 

“It is proper to sav that the government of this State did not assist in any practical 
way to my release, for while they did arrest many people and create a great stir by 
their apparent activities, they did nothing at all of a practical nature, and their 
activities served more as a disturbance than as an assistance. Mv release was due 
to mv own friends here. I feel that these men have been instrumental in saving 
ay life, for it is due to their efforts that I was reached in time and ransomed when 

ound. 

“I will not say that the payment of this ransom and the money taken from my 
safe will result in any financial disaster to me, for I have property that is worth more, 
but it has placed me in an exceedingly critical condition for the moment, inasmuch 
as I do not have the money to make these pavments, and I am therefore attemptin 
to borrow the money for the moment and make the payment and then repay it as Î 
am able to sell some property to pay it back. If I am unable to borrow the money 
I will be unable to comply with the obligation, as I have no way of realizing this 
amount of cash on short. notice. 

“It is worthy of attention to take note of the attitude of the State government 
of Puebla assumed towards this incident, for almost immediately after my capture 
the oflicial paper of the governor published the opinion that I had been instrumental 
In my own kapnin and that I had formed a plot with the rebels and other friends 
of mine to cause international difficulties. Also that it was the intention to collect 
this ransom from the Mexican Government and divide it, ete. It is impossible to 
express my indignation at this outrage on the part of the local authorities, and they 

ave persisted in persecuting me in every wavy possible until a few days ago. Even 
while I was in the hospital, unable to see anyone, the judge in charge of the case, in 
Tepeated instances. attempted to cause me trouble, and it was only by thestand taken 
by the director of the hospital that I was not annoyed. I am glad to say that the 
best element of this city has recognized in these attacks only an effort on the part 
of the governor to avoid the responsibility of his criminal neglect of the protection 
of the city, and it is a source of much satisfaction to me to have received assurances 
from thousands of people here in this city and from other places as well that the 
S0vernor’s plan is well understood. 
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“I will say in this connection that I am not, nor have ever been, an enemy of the 
governor, but on the contrary have always been on the very best of terms with him, 
and have been able during his term to render him valuable assistance at different 
times. This makes his action the more repugnant. It is believed that it was the 
intention of the authorities to arrest me, for they tried by every means to get me 
removed from the hospital to my home, and even resorted to having an examination 
made _ my person by a corps of medical men of the city to determine if I could be 
removed. 

“I accepted this examination only because I wanted to show the greatest willing- 
ness to assist them in their investigation, but their own doctors were forced to signa 
report declaring that I was ill and could not under any circumstances be removed ior 
the moment. 

“I have given all the declarations asked for, and stand ready to give any further 
information that may be required of me. 

“Even my friends have been persecuted, and Lic. Mestre, who was so instrumental 
in saving my life, has been arrested on trumped-up charges, and has actually been 
declared ‘worthy of imprisonment,’ and is out on bond. 

“It is needless to say that I am assisting him in every way possible and will con- 
tinue to do so until he is free from further trouble. 

“I wish to say that I have always taken proper precautions for the protection of my 
home, and have a watchman during the whole night, but on the night of my capture 
the watchman had been overpowered and tied previous to the attack on me. I was 
told while in the mountains that they had gained access to my house by one of their 
men slipping into the factory on Sunday morning and hiding until night, when he 
assisted the others to enter. It is also in order for me to say that before this incident 
this city was not properly protected, as all the roads into the city were without guards 
and the rebels were free to come and go as they liked. 

“I was told by them that they frequent'y came into the city on horseback in groups 
of four and five without suffering the least molestation. 

“They always stated to me that it would have been easy for them to capture the 
city, but they recognized the fact that they did not have sufficient elements to hold 
it, and for that reason had not attacked the place. 

‘My home and the whole section in which I live has always lacked sufficient police 
rotection, and before this incident the nearest policeman was five streets from mv 
ouse. Naturally, the rebels had no fear from that source. I am asking for better 

protection in the future. 

“A very important matter is that, although the local government could hardly be 
restrained from sending troops out immediately to punish my captors when they 
learned of my capture, they have made the slightest effort to do so since I returned 
12 days ago, although they have been incited to do so, but excuse themselves by 
aying that they will do so. 

“The rebels are only a few miles distant; they have been there for months and 
years: they plant. cultivate, and gather their crops entirely unmolested; the whole 
countryside is with them: and yet the Government apparently makes no effort te 
drive them away and give decent protection to this city. There are in the immediate 
vicinity of this city not less than a half dozen important bands of rebels. all of them 
well known to the Government, and no determined effort has ever been made to fight 
them. This is the situation as it is to-day of this city. 

“My entire loss in this matter has been about as follows (Mexican gold): 


“Ransom paid and to be paid......... 2. eee eee ee ee eee ee eeee $300, 000. 00 
“Money and effects stolen from office.............0... cee e eee e eee enes 50, 523. 65 
“Money taken from my pocket. ......... 2.0... e cece ee eee eee eee ewes s 122. 00 
“Hospital fees for myself and wife. .... 0.0.22... eee eee eee ween Sars 320. 00 
“Expenses Tor telegrams- 62s eree weee tee ben S <9 435. 26 
“Expenses for messengers to mountains. ............. 2.0 ee ee eee eee 170. 00 
“Expenses for automobiles and coaches..............00c0e sce e eee eees 121. 00 
“Expenses Lic. Mestre while in Puebla................... 002222 e ee 550. 00 
“To be paid to lawyers in his defense, as well as remuneration for him- 

self, as he is & poor MAN 6 220.55 ves cawaeg os b wee w ewe bees do heaee ees 5, 000. 00 

aaa OWS T EEN ra teenie E T E eens atu oe Delle Dart cea lore 357, 341. 91” 


The following is the text of the Mexican Government’s reply, dated November 
26, 1919, to the American note of November 20 regarding case of William O. Jenkins, 
the American consular agent at Puebla. 

‘Mr. CHARGE D'AFFAIRES: [ am instructed by the President of the Republic to 
reply in the form in which [I am doing to note No. 1533 of November 20, which you 
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addressed to the Mexican Government under instructions from the Department of 
State of the United States. 

‘‘I must not conceal from you that the attention of the Mexican Government has 
been called strongly to the fact that no legal foundation, no principle or precedent of 
international law, and not even a reason were invoked in demanding the immediate 
liberty of Mr. Jenkins who, as you know, is at the present moment placed under the 
authority of a judge in the city of Puebla. The Mexican Government does not see 
what foundation there may be for such a demand; it believes that it may not be solely 
the strength of the country which makes it, inasmuch as the United States has char- 
acterized itself by its desire expressed on various occasions that right and justice 
should be the motto of its diplomacy and respect for weak countries the basis of its 
international relations on the continent; and prefers to attribute the terms of the note 
to which | reply to an imperfect knowledge of our penal laws. 

‘‘The imprisonment of Mr. Jenkins is neither unjustified nor arbitrary as your note 

asserts, he himself having rendered and signed contradictory testimonies concerning 
the abduction of which he was the victim. The judge has had sufficient cause for 
supposing him to be responsible for the crime of rendering false judicial testimony, 
and this has merited his imprisonment. However, this imprisonment does not in 
nu signify that Mr. Jenkins is culpable, as this can only be established by a final 
judgment. 
p ‘You are aware that in Mexican penal procedure there are three classes of im- 
prisonment: The preventive, when it is suspected that a person is criminally respons- 
tble in a crime; the formal, when there is sufficient evidence against the accused in 
the opinion of the judge to suppose him to be responsible for the deed; and ordinary 
imprisonment or the one imposed by a final sentence as a punishment properly so 
called for the duly proven crime and culpability of the accused. The first two classes 
of imprisonment are not legally penalties but simply restrictions on the liberty of 
the accused as a means of investigating the truth. 

‘‘The sentence may also establish the innocence of the accused. Mr. Jenkins suf- 
fered preventive detention and 72 hours later formal imprisonment. This is the reason 
for his having been rearrested, and this is the circumstance which appears to be con- 
sidered by the Government of the United States as a persecution or as a series of 
molestations being unjustifiably inflicted on the consul. 

“During the course of the prosecution the accused may at any time request and 
obtain his liberty under bail. Mexican law is very liberal in granting it, the request 
and deposit of the amount fixed by the judge sufficing. Mr. Jenkins, by refusing to 
exercise this right notwithstanding he has been invited repeatedly to do so, and that 
the judge has fixed as bond the sum of 1,000 pesos, can not strictly speaking call him- 
self a victim of molestations which he voluntarily inflicts upon himself, and further- 
more he is being held in prison with all the attentions and comforts compatible with 
his condition. 

“He being, therefore, subject to a prosecution which is being conducted in accord- 
ance with the dictates of law under the authority of a judge whose acts are not secret 
but are under the constant vigilance of public opinion, which is interested in having 
the truth become known in this matter, the Mexican Government finds itself unable 
to grant the demand for liberty contained in the note under reply, and it is supported 
by strong reasons founded on the law of nations and considerations of a constitutional 
nature. Under the former it considers that no Government may make a diplomatic 
reclamation in favor of one of its-‘subjects in foreign countries excepting in the cases of 
denial of justice or of a notoriously unjust sentence which is also under international 
law a case of denial of justice, and that the practice has invariably been followed of 
waiting till the tribunals handling a case concerning a foreigner have pronounced 
judgment, which I repeat, should it be notoriously unjust would be the sole basis 
on which a representation could be made. 

“As regards the constitutional point of view our political constitution establishes as a 
mental principle the separation of the attributes of the executive power and those of 

the judicial department, and therefore the executive is not empowered to interfere 
In matters pertaining to the latter. Likewise the autonomy of the States is guaranteed 
by our charta, and by virtue of the federative structure of the Mexican Republic the 
federal power can not intervene in matters which, like that of Mr. , corresponds 
properly and exclusively to the authorities of the State of Puebla. For this reason the 
executive could not issue orders to the judge handling the case to have Mr. Jenkins 
placed at liberty, since that official would with reason refuse to obey the same in case 
it Were given and the executive would thus violate the first principle of government 
with which he has always endeavored to comply—that is to say, respect of, and 
securing respect for, the laws of the country. Very well. This conduct, in the 
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opinion of the Mexican Government, can not affect unfavorably the friendly relations 
which happily exist between Mexico and the United States, above all as the case 
is one of 8) simple a nature in which by complying with so small a requirement. Mr. 
Jenkins would be placed at liberty, since the equal application to nationals and 
foreigners alike of the laws of each of the two countries can never be the cause of 
friction between those countries. 

“In the United States, on some occasions, Mexican consuls have suffered imprison- 
ment for deeds coming under the scope of the laws and of the authorities of the country; 
and the Mexican Government, even though in its opinion such imprisonment waa 
unjustified, has never permitted itself to make the slightest suggestion looking to the 
nonapplication in each case of the laws of the United States, inasmuch as its practice 
has invariably been to respect the laws of other countries, and it does not claim that 
Mexicans abroad should make of their Mexican citizenship a title for exceptions and 
privileges. 

‘**Neitherin the United States nor in Mexico may any citizen under prosecution be 
liberated by an order emanating from the Executive, and it would be strange that in 
Mexico an American citizen should have greater rights than those he has in his own 
country or greater than those which a Mexican citizen has in Mexico. Neither can 
the Government of Mexico concede to American citizens greater rights than those 
enjoyed in the United States by Mexicans. 

“The Government of the United States appears to act under the conviction that Mr. 
Jenkins is absolutely innocent notwithstanding the fact that this matter is in the 
course of investization, The Mexican Government, without attempting to claim that 
Mr. Jenkins is culpable, limits itself to submitting the foregoing considerations to the 
United States, trusting that the Department of State will postpone its judgment until 
the tribunals have pronounced their sentence, being assured that the otħcials of the 
Mexican Government have no intentions of causing molestations or persecutions to 
Mr. Jenkins, but solely a sincere desire to act with Justice. 

“This opportunity affords me, et cetera. 

“S, MEDINA.” 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Division OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 
December 1, 1919, 

The Secretary of State on November 29, 1919, sent a note to the Mexican Govern- 
ment, through the American embassy at Mexico City, renewing the request of the 
Government of the United States for the immediate release of Wiliam O., Jenkins, 
the American consular agent at Puebla, México, who was kidnapped at Puebla. sut- 
sequently released on payment of ransom, and then arrested by the Mexican authon- 
ties at Puebla. The note is in answer to that of November 26, 1919, from the Mexican 
foreign office. 

The note directs the American chargé d’affaires, Mr. Summerlin, to communicate 
the following at once to the Mexican Government: 

“I have not failed to transmit to my Government the note of the Mexican Govern- 
ment dated November 26, 1919, with reference to the case of William O. Jenkins, 
American consular agent, at Puebla, and I am now in receipt of a reply from the 
Government of the United States which I am instructed immediately to transmit 
to vou. i 

“The Government of the United States declines to be drawn into a juridical dis- 
cussion of irrelevant matters or unimportant incidents brought forward in connection 
with this case. The Mexican Government can not be misled. as it Intimates, by the 
citation by the United States of ‘no principle or precedent of international law, and 
not even a reason’ for Jenkins's release: for obviously no such citation is necessary fer 
the enlightenment of a government of the present day. ‘The Mexican Government 
believes, and rightly so, that the American request for Jenkins’s release is not based 
on ‘solely the strength of the country which makes it,’ for it knows the request is 
founded on the justice of the right of an American citizen and United States consular 
officer to fair treatment while residing and discharging his duties within Mexican 
jurisdiction with the knowledge and approval of the Mexican Government, 

“The Mexican Government may contend that the imprisonment ob the victim is 
necessary for the investigation by a judge under the ‘constant vigilance of putiie 
opinion’ of the truth resarding his abduction and that a rizht of release on bail is a 
pilliative for such wrongful imprisonment, but the United States is constrained to 
the opinion that such arguments are mere excuses. The Government of the United 
States invites and desires the fullest possible examination and investization of this 
case, but it can not admit that it is necessary in order to ascertain the facta that Mr. 
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Jenkins should be retained in prison even with the privilege of applying for bail. 
My Government will not and is satisfied that Mr. Jenkins will not place any obstacle 
in the way of a complete and full examination of himself or his witnesses, or of the 
events, leading up to and connected with his abduction. The Mexican Government 
koe to attribute the American note to an imperfect knowledge of the Mexican penal 
aws and proceeds to explain with refinement the intricacies of Mexican penal proceed- 
ings. But the Government of the United States fails to discern in their application to 
this case at the hands of Mexican authorities any approximation to impartia] treatment 
of Jenkins, and the Mexican Government knows tho absence of such treatment is the 
reason for the American request. 

“The Mexican Government maintains that it can not grant the request of the United 
States for Jenkirs’s release for the reason that under international law no diplomatic 
intervention is appropriate unless a denial of justice has occurred and because the 
Mexican Government is not in a position to demand Jenkins's release in view of the 
separation of the executive and judicial powers under the Mexican form of Govern- 
ment and the independence of the State courts, by one of which Jenkinsisheld. The 
succinct answer to this contention is, as everyone knows, that a denial of justice has 
already taken place, and also because the Mexican constitution specifically gives the 
poe tribunals, jurisdiction of ‘all cases concerning diplomatic agents and consular 
oflicera.’ 

“The United States is not to be driven by such subtle arguments into a defense of its 
request for the release of Mr. Jenkins. It is for Mexico to show cause for his detention, 
not for the United States to plead for his liberation. Stripped of extraneous matter, 
with which the Mexican note of November 26, endeavors to clothe it, the naked case 
of Jenkins stande forth: Jenkins, a United States Consular Agent, accredited to the 
Government of Mexico is imprisoned for ‘rendering false judicial testimony,’ in con- 
nection with the abduction of which he was the victim. This is the substance of the 
Mexican note. 

“My Government is pleased to learn that the imprisonment of Jenkins stands on 
this single, and well-defined ground, and that the reported statements that Mexican 
authorities had caused the imprisonment of Jenkins because of collusion with his 
abductors and rebellion against the State are not seriously regarded by your Govern- 
ment. 

“In whose interest then is the charge of false swearing brought against Jenkins? 
His abductors? He is in equity the complainant in the case of his abduction, not 
the defendant, as the Mexican Government. now makes him out to be. The Mexican 
Government is prosecuting the victim instead of the perpetrators of the crime. While 
the outlaws, who endangered nis life and took away a large part of his fortune, enjoy 
their freedom, the Mexican authorities now deprive Jenkins of his liberty. Moreover, 
the ground expressed for the imprisonment of Jenkins namely, that he is supposed 
‘to be responsible for the crime of rendering false judicial testimony’ must be taken— 
and my Government directs special attention to this point—as merely an expression 
of opinion on the part of the Mexican Government as it is entirely unsupported by 
evidence. There is not produced any of the testimony rendered by him, or any 
extracts from such testimony tending to show the correctness of this opinion. The 
Mexican Government can not expect the United States to accept in the grave cir- 
cumstances of this case such a bare unsupported statement as a valid excuse for the 
Imprisonment of an American consular officer, particularly in view of the fact that 
the investigation of the case by the representatives of the United States in Mexico, 
80 far as it has proceeded, fails utterly to support this opinion of your Government. 

“On the contrary the investigation gives the Government of the United States every 
reason to believe that Mr. Jenkins has not knowingly given any false testimony in 
respect of vital points in his case; although he has been harassed by Mexican authori- 
ties to give such testimony, even while lying in the hospital too weak and exhausted 
to make them as a result of his treatment by the abductors, and while he knew evidence 
was being obtained against him through intimidation of witnesses. So stards the 
single, unsupported, and. my Government believes utterly unfounded, ground 
alleged for Jenkins’s imprisonment. 

“What conclusion is to be drawn from such a reply of the Mexican Government 
other than there has been a studied effort on the part of Mexican authorities to ensnare 

enkins in the intricacies of legal proceedings by alleging the commission of technical 
offenses, and by bringing unsupported charges against him, for a purpose: In the 
first place, to divert the attention of the American public and the American Govern- 
ment, and indeed of Mexicans themselves, from the actual situation, namely that 
Puebla, the capital of the State of Puebla, and perhaps the secord largest citv in 

exco, is without adequate protection from outlaws who infest the immediate neigh- 
borhood and who were accustomed openly and freely to visit the city without hind- 
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rance, that by the failure to furnish adequate protection in this district the]Mexican 
authorities have, through their negligence, made possible the abduction of Jenkins, 
and that in harmony with such an attitude on the part of the Mexican authorities 
thev have failed to carry out the duty and obligation incumbent upon them to appre- 
hend and punish the bandits concerned in the crime of which Jenkins was the victim. 
And in the second place it appears to have been the purpose of the Mexican Govern- 
ment to assume a willful indi‘erence to the feelings of. the American people that have 
been aroused tò the point of indignation by the exposure, hardships, and physical 
suffering endured by Jenkins during his abduction and his subsequent treatment 
at the hands of the Mexican authorities. 

‘In view of the considerations which have been set forth and in view particularly 
of the belief of my Government that the charge against Jenkins of deliberate fake 
swearing is unfounded, the Government of the United States must renew its requet 
for the immediate release of Consular Agent Jenkins from further imprisonment. 


*S LANSING.” 


No. 174. LEGACION DE LOS Estapos UNIDOS DEL BRASIL, 
Merico, May 7, 1915. 
The SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Srr: I have been requested by the American Society of Mexico and the internaticnal 
committee to transmit to you the following document: 

‘The American Society of Mexico and the International Committee of Forein 
Residents unit in an expression of thanks and appreciation for the efforts made by 
the American Government and representatives, through which 34 sacks of foreign mail 
have just been received here from the accumulations at Vera Cruz, the first from there 
since February. 

“Urgent appeal is hereby made to the Washington Government that effective step 
be taken to put the capital city of Mexico again into communication with the world, 
by the reopening of at least one railway line for traffic to Vera Cruz, or the northem 
border. Isolation has been almost complete since the beginning of the present year. 
The movement of passengers, freight and mails has been stopped, and private catle 
grams are unwarrantably censored. 

‘‘The capital is suffering a lingering death. The indifference of those engaged in 
the present warfare of factions, toward the necessities of the great majority of the 
people of Mexico, native and foreign, is daily bringing about greater complications 
which will render a solution of the Mexican problem still more difficult. l 

“The food situation is acute and there is much suffering in the city. Flour 1 
selling up to 1 peso per pound (equal to the daily wage of a common laborer who can 
not indulge in such food); meat also up to a peso per pound, and corn 25 centava & 
aa Many articles of medical supplies in the city are exhausted and hospitals 

ave been stripped of surgical instruments by outgoing troops. There is urgent need 
of carbons for street lamps and of other articles vital to public health and protecuon. 

“The Washington Government two months ago renewed its advice that Americans 
leave Mexico until conditions become more settled and followed it with the suggestion 
from Gen. Carranza that other foreigners, also, leave Mexico City. Unfertunately there 
has been no way open to act upon the advice since it was given, even for those Amen- 
cans and other foreign residents whose circumstances and responsibilities would 
permit them to leave. 

Three travelers were shot last week while trying to get from this city to Pachuca. 
50 miles away. A number of Americans who have attempted recently to leave by 
automobile or other conveyance have been turned back by armed men, regardless of 
oda a some of which were signed by the convention president, Roque Gonzalez: 

arza. 

“The censorship of private and commercial telegrama by the conventionalist author- 
ities here, and also the Carrancistas at Vera Cruz, is so strict that residents can not 
pan to relatives or correspondents abroad either their situation or their actions. 
Cablegrams can not be sent if they refer to stoppage of mails or other abnormal con- 
ditions, although such interference with foreign service is in contravention of the 
cable company’s franchise, while the country is not engaged in foreign war. Remit- 
tances can not be made by mail and this interference with cablegrams renders difficult 
or impossible arrangement by telegraph of maturing obligations, such as life-insuran 
premiums and commercial paper. Foreign residents who are awaiting mail remit- 
tances from abroad are, many of them, dependent temporarily on assistance frum 
friends here or from relief committees. 
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“Fresh evidences of anti-American feeling are seen in proposed legislation in 
anonymous threatening letters, in public speeches, in utterances by delegates in the 
convention, and in the Mexican press. This attitude toward Americans is justified 
by Mexicans here, on the ground that the ‘United States is showing partiality toward 
tthe Carrancista cause.’ 

“ Attention must be called to the report that gocds at Vera Cruz destined for the 
merchants of this city (on some of which the import duties have already keen paid) and 
held for months in Government warehouses at Vera Cruz, because of closing of the 
railwavs, are now being removed, without hindrance by the authorities there, and 
sold or used by persons having no right or claim to warrant such action: and this 
despite the assurances of protection given by the Carrancista government when the 
American troops were withdrawn from Vera Cruz. 

“The hope is expressed among foreigners here that the special representatives from 
the United States who are attached to particular chiefs may not be deterred by an 
excessive desire to maintain agreeable relations with those leaders from furnishing 
the Washington Government with complete, accurate, and impartial reports of what 
actually transpires in their locality.” 

With renewed assurances of my highest consideration, I have the honor to te, sir, 

Your obedient servant, : 
J. M. CARDOSO DE OLIVEIRA, 
Brazilian Minister, in charge of American Interests in Mexico. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 19, 1920. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForREIGN RELATIONS 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 2.30 o’clock 


p. m., in Room 128, Senate Office Building, Senator Albert B. Fall, 
presiding. 


STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL WILLIAM BANKS CAPERTON. 


The CHarrnMAN. Admiral, we have been in the habit of adminis- 
tering an oath to the witnesses, but in your case that will not be re- 
uired. You have taken an oath to support the Government and 
onstitution of the United States. 
Admiral CAPERTON. Yes, sir. 
The CuairMAn. You may state your full name? 
Admiral CaPerton. Wiliam Banks Caperton. 
The CuarrmMan. What has been your profession ? 
Admiral CaPperton. The naval profession, sir. 
The CuarrMAn. When did you enter the profession ? 
Admiral CAPERTON. June, 1871. 
_ The CuarrMan. During recent years, particularly from 1915 down 
to and through 1919, what rank have you held in the Navy? 
Admiral CAPERTON. I was rear admiral up to July, 1916, when I 
one a full admiral, and was commander in chief of the Pacific 
eet. 
The CHAIRMAN. Are you now retired ? 
Admiral CAPERTON. Yes, sir. 
The CHarrMAN. When did you retire? 
Admiral] CAPERTON. June 30, 1919. 
The CHarrMAN. During the year 1915, or a portion of that year, 
where did your duties call you 
Admiral Carerton. In Haiti and the east coast of Mexico, the 
Gulf of Mexico. 
The CuyarrMAN. When did you take charge on the west coast of 
Mexico ? | 
Admiral CAPERTON. I took charge on the west coast of Mexico on 
July 28, 1916. 
he CHarrMAN. Admiral, the committee has been anxious to have 
your statement as to what you discovered generally about the condi- 
tions, what your ideas are about the conditions in Mexico, and your 
experience there in dealing with the Mexican Government, or any of 
the factions, your orders, etc., reports you may have made which you 
are able to give the committee, and we ask you to go ahead in your 
own language and make vour own statement. 
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Admiral CapPrerton. I desire to preface my remarks with the state- 
ment that I was senior officer present on the east coast of Mexico from 
March to June, 1915, and was commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet 
from July 28, 1916, until April 30, 1919. I operated in the Pacific 
from the time I took command of the Pacific Fleet until the latter 

art of May, 1917, when the larger part of my force including myself 
in my flagship were transferred to the Atlantic to take part in war 
operations. 

During the time I was senior officer present on the east coast of 
Mexico; that is, from March to June, 1915, Gen. Carranza was the 
head of the de facto government of Mexico with headquarters at 
Vera Cruz, but he had not as yet been recognized by the United 
States. Carranza was first chief of the Constitutional Army in charge 
of the executive power, and Gutierrez was in Mexico City as pro- 
visional President of the Republic elected by the convention of 
Aguascalientes. Villa and Zapata were both active against each 
other and against the other two as well. It is interesting to note 
that within three days after the evacuation of Vera Cruz by the 
American forces and approximately one month after his recognition 
by the United States Carranza found it desirable to transfer his 
headquarters to Vera Cruz, a seaport town at one end of his country. 

I made arrangements at Tampico at a time when the Villistas 
were threatening the city, to use one of the German interned vessels 
as a place of refuge for foreigners. I sent a boat up the river to 
consult with the Villista general and this boat was fired upon but 
no damage incurred and the officers succeeded in communicating 
with the Villistas for the purpose of protecting foreigners in case of 
an investment of the city. 

While I was at Vera Cruz and Carranza had his headquarters 
there, I consulted frequently with the State Department officials and 
from what I Baier: I trust that they did not transmit verbatim 
all the notes received from the Mexican authorities. 

The CHarnMAN. Admiral, might I ask you not as to the contents 
of those notes, but why you expressed the hope that those notes 
have not been transmitted verbatim ? 

Admiral CAPERTON. As I understand, they were not very com- 
plimentary and rather impertinent, and not such as I expected 
would be written to our Government. 

The CuarrMAN. They did not by any means meet with your 
approval, as to the character of diplomatic or other notes which 
should be submitted to a Government ? 

Admiral Carerton. No, sir. Of course, I did not see the notes, 
but that was generally understood. 

The CuarrMan. Who was, at this time, if you know, acting as 
diplomatic representative of the United States in Mexico? 

Admiral Caperton. I think Mr. John R. Silliman was special 
representative of the President. 

‘he CuarrMan. Prior to or at the time that Carranza occupied 
Vera Cruz, do you know whether the affairs of the American Govern- 
ment generally had been placed in the hands of the representative 
of any other country—the Brazilian minister or other foreign rep- 
resentative ? 

Admiral CAPERTON. l can not recall that just now. 

The CuairmMan. Very well, you may proceed. 
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Admiral Carerton. West coast—conditions in the ficet when I 
assumed command. First. On July 28, 1916, I assumed command 
of the Pacific Fleet, at San Diego, Calif., hoisting my flag on the 
armored cruiser San Diego. I found that all available ships in the 
Pacific had in June been ordered to Mexican waters, and that Admiral 
Winslow whom I relieved had distributed them on the dav I took 
command, as follows: Acapulco, U. S. S. Pittsburgh; Guaymas, 
U. S. S. Cleveland and U. 3 S. Yorktoum: La Paz, U. S. S. Mil- 
waukee, U. S. S. Denver, supply ship, eight destroyers, and two 
colliers; Mazatlan, South Dakota; Topolobampo, Annapolis; Man- 
zanillo, U. S. S. Maryland and U. S. S. Raleigh (en route); Salina 
Cruz, U. S. S. Colorado (Rear Admiral Fullam) and U. S. S. Chatta- 
nooqa. 

This distribution of ships to Mexican waters had been due to 
developments in Mexican affairs. Just previous to this our troops, 
entering Mexico as a punitive expedition against bandits, had been 
fired upon near Parral and a boat attached to the U. S. S. Annapolis 
had been fired upon by natives at Mazatlan. As I remember, 
Admiral Winslow’s instructions as turned over to me were: (a) To 
order all available ships to Mexico, (bì) not to land unless directed 
by the department. 

The CHatrMan. What was about the date those orders were 
turned over to you ? 

Admiral CAPERTON. July 28. 

The CuarrMan. In the year 1916? 

Admiral CAPERTON. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well, you may proceed. 

Admiral CAPERTON. (c) To encourage Americans and other for- 
eigners to leave Mexico until conditions became more settled and to 
facilitate the departure of such Americans and foreigners; (d) to 

allow no unnecessary communication with shore in Mexico. 

Second. My instructions and policies outlined tome. In traveling 
from Haiti to assume command of the Pacific Fleet I was directed to 

roceed via Washington, which I did, reporting to Admiral Benson, 

hief of Naval Operations. Admiral Benson impressed upon me 
very strongly the desire of the Government to keep out of trouble 
with Mexico. I was to take drastic steps in carrying out the instruc- 
tions already given to Admiral Winslow to prevent the creation of 
any situation by the Navy which would involve the two Governments. 
I was not to start trouble and as far as possible I was to see that the 
Mexicans had no opportunity to start trouble with the Navy. In 
carrying out these policies I issued the following circular letters: 

1. The commander in chief has not been informed of any change in the policy of 
the Government regarding Mexico since the instructions issued during the crisis in 
June. The situation remains acute and every endeavor must be made to carry out 
the wishes of the department that the Navy take no chance at causing or being a 
party to trouble with Mexico. All intercourse with’ Mexicans must be avoided, 

except such as may take place aboard our own ships or in making calls aboard Mexican 
men-of-war. Senior officers present at the various ports must not be misled by an 
apparent improvement in local conditions. The general condition of the country will 
eventually dominate. One irresponsible native, if he has the opportunity, may 
provoke matters. It is against such a contingency that we must always be on our 


guard. The policy remains that Americans should leave Mexico and our ships afford 
them refuge until transportation is available. 
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2. The department’s message “Allow no unnecessary communication Mexican 
shore until further orders” will be interpreted as follows: 

(a) Ships to anchor in such berths as to reduce to a minimum danger from attact 
by organized bodies or irresponsible individuals, and in such position that exit i 
sea can not be made hazardous. 

No officer or man to land on Mexican territory except in case of urgent necessity 

c) Ship’s boats not to go in to landings except when absolutely necessary. Wher 
officials or prominent people on shore are desired on board for the acquisition of infcr- 
mation, and it is impracticable for them to come out in shore boats, ship's boats may 
touch at landings during daylight to bring them off and land them ashore, but ships 
boats are not to remain alongside landing. Refugees may be brought on board under 
the same restrictions. In each specific case of a ship’s boat going in to the landing. 
the senior officer present shall satisfy himself as far as possible that local conditions 
warrant such procedure. 

(d) Fishing and boating parties should keep well clear of the shore. 

(e) In all cases, the senior officer present at each port will be held strictly account- 
able for any future embarrassment to the Government, within his jurisdiction, which 
might have been avoided. 

W. B. CAPERTON. 


Third. In view of an apparent ignorance at Manzanillo concerning 
the reasons for our nonintercourse with shore, I transmitted the 
following confidential letter to the vessels of my command: 


Unrrep States Paciric FLEET, 
U. S. S. “San Dreco,”’? FLAGSHIP, 
Manzanillo, Colima, Mexico, August 14, 1916. 

Confidential. 

To: Commander reserve force, United States Pacific Fleet, commander coast torpedo 
force, United States Pacific Fleet, and all commanding officers, United Staus 
Pacific Fleet. 

Subject: Nonintercourse with shore, Mexican waters. 

1. The commander in chief has been informed that the inhabitants of at least one 
Mexican port are in ignorance of the Mazatlan incident and that they consequently 
misconstrue our lack of communication with shore. 

2. The commander in chief desires that it be impressed upon Mexican officials, 
directly, when on board our ships, or through our representatives, that this condition 
of nonintercourse with shore has been brought about by the Mexican people them- 
selves through the unfriendly acts of their countrymen at Mazatlan in an unwarranted 
attack by rifle fire upon one of our ship’s boats; that the Navy regrets that ita continued 
feeling of friendship toward Mexico has apparently not been reciprocated, as evi- 
denced by the above occurrence; that, therefore, in its desire to avoid any possible 
future trouble by a repetition of the Mazatlan incident or by other unlawful acts of 
irresponsible persons, it is prompted to restrict communication with shore, and thus 
prevent subjecting its personnel to possible further insult; that our ships in the vari- 
ous ports are not to be regarded as a menace, but are there for the purpose of trans 
porting to other parts our subjects, as well as those of other foreign countries who 
may desire to leave on account of unsettled conditions. 

W. B. CAPERTON. 


The CHAIRMAN. Admiral, would it interrupt you to ask vou what 
induced you, or what caused you, to use the statement in the letters 
of instructions or orders which you have just quoted, to the effect that 
you knew that the people of at least one community had been mis- 
informed as to the Mailan. incident, and did not understand it ! 

Admiral CAPERTON. The general in command of the Mexican forces 
at Manzanillo came on board ship at my invitation and called upon 
me, and while there 1 was surprised to hear his remarks about why 
we did not land and were not communicating with the shore. 1] then 
repeated to him about what I said in this letter, and he was very 
much surprised to hear such remarks, and then he told me that he 
had heard or had been instructed by the Government, that we had 
ei all the trouble, commenced the row, and that the fault was 
all ours. 
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The Cuarrman. Did he mention the name of his informant, who 
transmitted that information to him? 

Admiral CAPERTON. To the best of my memory, he told me that 
Gen. Obregon had issued the letter, or informed him of that occurrence, 


The Cuarrman. And the information he had was to the effect that 
the Mazatlan incident was due to the aggression of the Americans? 
Admiral CAPERTON. Yes, sir; entirely. 
he Cuarrman, And the fault was entirely theirs 2 


Admiral CAPERTON. No, sir; he just mentioned the Incident, and 
was surprised when I told him the truth about it, was very much 
surprised, | 

he CHAIRMAN. Very well, you ma proceed. 

Admiral CAPERTON. General conditions, Upon assuming com- 
mand I started out in my flagship to make a tour of inspection of the 
West Coast of Mexico, visiting the rincipal seaports. I did not go 
ashore at any of these places nor did anyone from my flagship. I 
would send a radio ahead to one of our ships that was in port and ask 
her commanding officer to arrange for the consuls and Mexican officials 
to come off to my fla ship immediately upon my arrival. The com- 
manding officer would arrange this by communicating ashore by 
radio or through private shore boats, ` I obtained all my informa. 
tion in this manner. ‘The following is a summary of my report fol- 
owing this inspection: 

e CHAIRMAN. That report was an official report made to your 
superior officer? 

Admiral CAPERTON. Yes, sir. 

he Cuarrman, In tabulated form? 

Admiral CAPERTON. Yes, sir, 

The CuarrmMan. Would it answer your purpose as well to file it and 
let the reporter put it in the record, instead of your reading it ? 

Admiral CAPERTON. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It can be returned to you afterward. 

Admiral CAPERTON. Yes, sir. I should like to have it returned, 

elongs to my private file. 
The CHarrman. If you will allow us to use it, we will have a copy 
made for the record. 
(The report referred to is as follows:) 


SuMMARY. 


La Paz: Americans and foreigners, 10; in vicinity, 5. 
Salina Cruz: Americans and foreigners, 4; in vicinity, 60. 
Acapulco, Americans and foreigners, 2. 
nzanillo, Americans and foreigners, 4; in Vicinity, 90; number recently re 
turned, 20 or 30. 
zatlan, Americans and foreigners, 60; in vicinity, 200; number r econtly Te: 
turned, large Percentage. 
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Topolobampo: Americans and foreigners, none; in vicinity, 60; number recently 
returned, several. 

Guaymas: Americans and foreigners, 2; in vicinity, 80; number recently returned, 
70. 


MEXICAN TROOPS. 


La Paz, 100; one-half of these troops recently brought from Santa Rosalia accoun: 
smallpox scare. 

Salina Cruz, 50; Under command of Capt. Manuel Diaz C. 

Acapulco, 150; Military operations in the State against Zapatistas repolled 
successful. 
; Mensano, 100; About 900 troops in State of Colima under command of Gov. Juan 

ose Rios. 

Mazatlan, 500; Bulk of the State troops at Culiacan, under Gen. Flores, who is tem- 
porarily in Mazatlan. 

Topolobampo, none; no regular garrison is kept at Topolobampo. 

Guayamas, 500; no regular garrisons in valley proper; soldiers only at garriæns 
along railroad. About 6,000 in all, in these various garrisons. 


FINANCIAL QUESTION—VALUE OF PAPER MONEY. 


La Paz: With the exception of Mexican National Bank and State bank notes, the 
only money circulating at present in Lower California, is silver. 

Salina Cruz: Since July 1 the standard money, declared legal tender, is the recent 
issue of infalsificables. This was placed on the market as elsewhere and ordered by 
the Government to be accepted at the ratio of 10 to 1. The § peso, 2 peso, and 1 pe 
issues of Vera Cruz paper money were allowed to circulate as small change. The» 
being accepted at a 10 to 1 ratio on the infalsificable issue which makes this small 
change 100 to 1 ‘‘oro nacional.” The Government will not accept paper money ior 
duty, but requires silver or American gold. On July 23 an order was received irom 
the director of telegraphs that infalsificables could be received at the ratio of 25 to one. 

Acapulco: The money question continues serious. There is very little silver cur- 
rency in town, but prices are quoted sometimes in silver rather than in paper, the 
former of course being lower. Infalsiticables are quoted 40 to 1. The New Cruz 
issue, used for small change, is quoted at 10 to 1 on the infalsificables. 

Manzanillo: Infalsificables are quoted here at the ratio of 20 or 25 to 1 despite the 
Government’sedictof10to1. Certain Vera Cruz bills up to 20 peso notes are accepted 
in the varying ratio of from 10 to 50 to 1 on the infalsificables. The same trouble 
existsin Manzanillo as elsewhere concerning importation. Firms do not care to impor 
when the import duties must be paid in gold or silver and their sales bring them only 
paper money. 

Mazatlan: Infalsificables are quoted at 30 to 35 to 1. Certain issues of Vera Cruz 
money are also accepted at a varying rate of from 10 to 30 to 1. 

Topolobampo: Infalsiticables at varying ratios. 

Guaymas: Information was received that the Mexican Government has changed 
its attitude in regard to its insistence of the 10 to 1 standard on the infalsificable isue 
of paper money; that pe ple would now be permitted to trade in this money according 
to local quotations. No solution to the financial question can be seen at the present 
time. 


FOOD QUESTION. 


La Paz: Food at present plentiful. 
Salina Cruz: No flour in town. Natives live on bananas, corn, and such green 
stulf as can be obtained from the immediate interior. The peon will not suffer mate 
rially from the lack of food as there is a considerable amount of small gardening. bu! 
it will be very difficult in the near future for any of the higher class of people to exit 
satisfactorily. ; 
Acapulco: Food queation generally serious, but not immediately so, on account 0! 
produce being raised and foraged from woods. 
Manzanillo: Not immediately serious. Very little flour in town; none coming 1. 
Great deal of cattle outside of Manzanillo. 
Mazatlan: Food situation improving, still very unsatisfactory. Very little com 
available in city. Fresh products from the immeidiate vicinity is the princips 
source of supply. 
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Topolobampo: There is a general scarcity of corn, though the Indians and Mexicans 
have planted some during the rainy season. Corn is best obtained from Guasave, 
south of Mochis. No immediate shortage of food. Satisfactorv at Mochis. 

Guaymas: The food situation is better than it was some months ago. Crops are said 
to be sufficient to feed this part of the country in the immediate future. Little importa- 
tion is going on. General restriction on shipments of food by merchants from one town 
in the State to another. 


MILITARY ACTIVITIES. 

La Paz: None. 

Salina Cruz: Carranza garrisons now located at Salina Cruz, Tehuantepec, San 
Geronimo, Rio Verde, Rincon, and Santa Lucretia along the railroad. ‘‘ Reaction- 
aries” operating in Chiapas and against Gov. Castro at Oaxaca. 

Acapulco: Military operations in the State against Zapatistas are reported as having 
been successful. No trouble with Zapatistas anticipated. 

Manzanillo: Carranzistas in full control of the cities in the State but not in the out- 
skirts. Villistas, numbering several thousand, under Gen. Norena and Gen. Guzman, 
operate in States of Michoacan and Jalisco. Villistas reported very strong in Michoa- 
can. Have recently seized San Telmo light. 

Mazatlan: The bulk of State troops are at Culiacan, the capital. Soldiers in the city 
carry arms only when on duty. Regular police also carry arms on duty. No military 
activity. 

Topolobampo: None. Small guard of a few men at Mochis. 

Guaymas: Conditions in Yaqui Valley reported very unsatisfactory. Carranza 
forces under Gen. Madrigal said to have been as destructive as the Indians. With the 
recent relief of Madrigal and withdrawal of troops, conditions as regards Mexican ele- 
ment expected to improve, but danger from raids by Broncho Yaquis is increased. 
Troops removed from valley proper, but stationed in garrisons along railroad as far 
inland as Buena Vista. 


RAILROADS. 


La Paz: None. 

Salina Cruz: Railroad operates train daily; rolling stock in very bad shape; little 
business. 

Acapuleo: None. : 

Manzanillo: The railroad operates about one train per day. Mail service is in work- 
ing order. 

Maalai Trains operate irregularly, due principally, it is claimed, to washouts. 

Topolobampo: Trains operate about twice weekly. 

Guaymas: Triweekly train service with the United States has been put in effect. 
The operation of the railroad has now passed from Government control back into 
the hands of the Southern Pacific Co. 


TELEGRAPH AND RADIO STATIONS. 


Las Paz: Telegraph to San Jose del Cabo. 

Salina Cruz: The local office of the Central and South American Telegraph & Cable 
Co. is open for business, it being managed by Mr. William Wiseman, British vice 
consul. Small radio station is to be removed to Oaxaca. 

Acapulco: Small Mexican radio station—telegraph generally out of commission. 

Manzanillo: The local telegraph office is in operation. Radio station in operation. 

Mazatlan: Radio station in operation. Telegraph occasionally in operation. 

Topolobampo: Telephone to Los Mochis. Telegraph from Mochis. 
> Guaymas: Radio station and telegraph in full commission. 


SHIPPING. 


La Paz: American steamers Golden Gate, Anvil, San Pedro; occasionally Mexican, 
Korrigan IT. 

Salina Cruz: Small British steamers, occasional Japanese and small American 
steamers. 

Acapuleo: Generally none except gunboat Guerrero, which brings food. 

Manzanillo: American steamer Centralia and others with dynamite for mine com- 
panies, and general cargo. 

Mazatlan: Little shipping, occasional vessel stops in with general cargo. 

Topolobampo: Scarcely any shipping at all. 

Guaymas: Negligible amount of shipping. 
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Soon after submitting the above report I received the following 


telegram from the department: 
SEPTEMBER 9, 1916. 


Department of State desires to obtain immediately, for information American com- 
missioners, telegraphic report covering new developments in Mexico as follows: 
First, political conditions; second, financial conditions; third, food and economic 
status; fourth, resumption of work in mining districts; fifth, manifest betterment or 
reverse in transportation facilities since recognition; sixth, general attitude authorities 
and populace toward foreign interests. Submit telegraphic report to Navy Depart- 
ment. 


I replied to his telegram as follows: 


SEPTEMBER 10, 1916. 
Govt. Orenav., Washington. 


First. Government forces in control principal towhs and in general control west 
coast. Villistas reported active in States of Jalisco, Colima, and Michoacan. Reac- 
tionaries active in State of Oaxaca. Zapatistas in State of Guerrero passive at present. 
Yaqui Indians questionable factor in State of Sonora: Mavo Indians reported broken 
up as unit. No apparent interest recent municipal elections; no voting at all Man- 
zanillo: few votes elsewhere. People generally indicate passive faith in govermnent 
except Guavamas district, where antagonism de facto government said to be growing. 

Second. Financial question considered very serious and present greatest problem. 
Business interests are demanding sound financial basis. Enforcement by military 
authorities of various paper currency on people, its depreciation and subsequent 
annulment, and frequent changes in paper currency have stagnated business. Perple 
have no faith in paper currency. No silver in circulation except Lower California 
and small amount Manzanillo. Latest issne infalsificables greatly depreciated. Mer- 
chants will not import because duties must be paid in gold or silver and sales nade 
for paper. : 

Third. Food question improved somewhat since June, especially La Paz, and not 
immediately serious for peon class, but improvement considered only temporary, dne 
to general cessation agricultural pursuits. Verv little importation and general scarcity 
corn and flour. Foodstuffs generally under supervision military authorities, who 
restrict shipments and occasionally commandeer paving in paper. Food in general 
use is uncultivated products from surrounding country. Economic conditiens bad, 
because capital lacks confidence and labor lacks employment. 

Fourth. Mines reported resuming work to certain extent, taking chances rather 
than close, Strikes occasionally agitated. Trouble experienced obtaining supplies. 
Laborers prefer payment. in food and supplies rather than depreciating paper cur- 
rency. Military authorities State of Jalisco and Colima have facilitated shipments 
for mine companies to and from Manzanillo. Richardson Co., Yaqui Vallev, and 
United Sugar C^., Mochis, rather inactive, awaiting developments. Industries as 3 
whole not operating to anv extent. 

Fifth. Transportation by rail generally improving. Rolling stock greatly de- 
teriorated. Train service with irregular schedules reported in operation Guaymas, 
Topolobampo, Mazatlan, Manzanillo, Salina Cruz. Little shipping by sea. 

Sixth. General outward attitude authorities cordial, populace indifferent. Be- 
lieved generally suspicious Americans and would be actively antagonistic slightest 
excuse. Americans returning Yaqui Valley found peons occupying farms reluctant 
to move off claiming Mexican authorities in June authorized confiscation American 
owned landa. 

Attention invited my written report August 21. 


+ 


CAPERTON. 


The CHarrMAN. That telegram or radiogram which you have just 
read was in answer to the department's inquiry? 

Admiral CAPERTON. Yes, sir. 

The CuarRMAN. Based upon the fact that the commission wanted 
that information ? 

Admiral CAPERTON. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you recall what commission that was? Was 
it the Mexico-American mission headed by Secretary Lane on the 
one side and on the other by the later Mexican ambassador, Bonillas. 
Luis Cabrera, and others? 
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Admiral CAPERTON. I am unable to state, sir. I do not know. 

The CHarkMAN. You do not know what commission wanted that 
information? 

Admiral CAPERTON. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You had, however, prior to the receipt of this 
els ie as request already covered these various matters in your 
report 

Admiral CAPERTON. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrnMAN. If the Navy Department had examined your 
report they could have ascertained these facts without wiring you 
specifically for them, I presume? 

Admiral CAPERTON. It should have been in the department at 
that time, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well; you may proceed. 

Admiral Caperton. Impressions of political situation. General 
warfare has now been going on in Mexico for a number of years. 
The peon has been weaned away from agriculture and other peaceful 
pau in order to ally himself to one or another of the various 
eaders that have obtained local control. I believe that the peon has 
wearied of the continuous strife, and were it not for the ambitious 
agitators he would gladly resume his work of tilling the soil or mining 
its products provided he can be protected aar not become so 
hardened as to prefer the pono more profitable and less irksome 
occupation of serving some chieftain in local power for the time 
being. 

However, there is no incentive for him to return to profitable peace- 
ful pursuits, for no sooner are his crops harvested or success attained 
in some other line than raiders appear or taxation and confiscation 
otherwise rob him. I do not believe that peace and law and order 
can be restored in Mexico except by a dictator, be he from within or 
from without. The country to my mind is disintegrating into the 
tribal state. At one time I learned of a considerable movement of 
Mexican troops from Sonora to Jalisco and vice versa. I learned 
that this was being done because the troops that. were in Sonora 
originally came from Jalisco and therefore they did not care to fight 
in Sonora, and on account of the discontent they had to be returned 
to Jalisco. The same seems to apply to all troops that were sent out 
of their own States to fight. 

I do not believe that the majority of the military leaders purpose 
to serve any central government except as may be personally agree- 
able or profitable. There may be some who are anxious to really 
have a strong central government, but I do not think that any central 
government can muster enough adherents or strength at this time to 
enforce itself throughout Mexico. The many years of strife have so 
rent the country that it would certainly take a phenomenal Mexican 
to piece and hold together the scattered remnants. The Mexicans 
travel little. 

The residents of one State do not know much of the other States. 
They have their own interests and do not care to have officials of 
other States unknown to them dictate their affairs. A central gov- 
ernment means to them only additional taxation interference. i do 
believe that a great number of the better class of Mexicans have 
endeavored to keep clear of political and military developments and 
are as anxiously as we awaiting a return to more settled conditions. 
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A number of them have exiled themselves until the establishment of 
a central government that can really rule. I have always found the 
authorities most polite and courteous. It is a trait of the Latin race. 
I believe that at least some of our difficulties with Mexico have been 
the result of our lack of understanding of the Latin race and tempera- 
ment. To obtain a desired result, the method of approach and con- 
duct with a Latin should be different from that accorded an Anglo- 
Saxon or other race. 

Foreign activities in Mexico. (a) Movement of Japanese subjects 
along the coast: On various occasions I was informed of a possible 
concerted movement on the part of the Japanese to smuggle immi- 
grants into the United States through Mexico. The Japanese main- 
tain a line of steamers to Salina Cruz and occasionally to Manzanillo. 
and upon arrival at these ports it would be reported that some 
Japanese would be landed. As, far as I could ascertain there is 
without doubt a certain unlawful influx into this country of Japanese 
via Lower California and the mouth of the Colorado River, but it is 
not believed that this indicates a general organized movement on the 

art of the Japanese, but is simply for the commercial benefit of the 
individuals or companies concerned. No activities other than unlaw- 
ful entry into the county have been discovered. As far as could be 
determined, the Japanese along the coast were engaged principally 
in the fishing business. 

In February, 1917, the Japanese steamer Kotoh:ra Maru arrived at 
Manzani!lo from Japan and landed 900 cases, ranging in weight from 
100 pounds to 10 tons each, which contained machinery for an 
ammunition plant, and machine guns, rifles, and potash. The 
alleged destination of the material was Mexico City. 

(b) Activities with Salvador: In November, 1916, it was reported 
that the Mexican transport Jesus Carranza had sailed for Salvador 
to obtain some arms and ammunition that had been taken there when 
the Huerta forces evacuated Guaymas, Manzanillo, and Mazatlan 
in 1914. This activity in Salvador caused a suspicion that the arms 
and ammunition might be intended for the discontents of Nicaragua. 
of which there were some due to the presidential elections held shorily 
before. It had been reported that Irias, who was active in Nica- 
raguan affairs and who had taken part in the revolution of 1912 
might possibly be fomenting trouble for the Nicaraguan Government, 
especially in view of his recent failure to establish himself in Nic- 
aragua. It was known through rumors and through the press that 
Irias was contemplating the establishment ot a supergovernment of 
Central America with himself at the head. German agents were 
supposed to be active in this plot, basing their activities from Mexico 
City. Irias was to head revolutions in Nicaragua, Salvador, and 
Costa Rica, and then overthrow the other countries. The existence 
of this plan was confirmed by persons in Guatemala when I visited 
that countrv in May, 1917, to thank President Cabrera for breahing 
relations with the Imperial German Government. I ascertained at 
this time that the reasons that Guatemala had broken with Germany 
in reality: 

(a) Fear of aggression by Mexico and Salvador. 

(bì) Opportunity to increase friendship of United States with con- 
sequent advantages in trade and protection. 

(c) Opportunity to confiscate large German estates. 
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(d) Desire to strengthen Cabrera administration. Therefore, it 
could well be believed that the activities of the Jesus Carranza might 


I directed two of my ships to quietly shadow the Jesus Carranza. 
I was informed that the Jesus Carranza had taken on arms and ammu- 
nition at Acajutla and at La Libertad, and one of my vessels trailed 
her sufficiently to determine that she was destined for a northern rather 
than a southern port. About November 29, 1916, the Buffalo at 
Manzanillo reported the arrival of the Carranza at that place and 
dischareed about 100 miscellaneous packages of ammu- 
nition and quite a number of Mauser and Remington rifles. These 
were shipped supposedly for Mexico City. Some weeks later the Jesus 
Carranza fitted out for a return trip to Salvador, and on January 8, 
1917, sailed for Manzanillo carrying complete radio outfit, including 
towers and an aeroplane said ‘to be a present from the Mexican 
Government to the Government of Salvador. The Jesus Carranza 
returned to Manzanillo on February 13 with another shipment of 
arms and ammunition. 
Conclusion: While in command on both coasts, I made every 


mission not to be a party to bloodshed or the use of force unless 
directed by the department, and my protection consisted, therefore, 
mainly of protests and asvlum. 

Thè CHAIRMAN. Admiral, you have stated as one of the reasons for 
Guatemala breaking relations with Germany their desire to strengthen 
the Cabrera government. The Cabrera government to which you 
refer is that of Estrada Cabrera, the President of Guatemala ? 

Admiral CAPERTON. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. This general summary of your impressions, with 
reference to political as well as other conditions in Mexico, represents 
your impressions of those conditions or your judgment of those con- 
ditions at the present date, does it? That is, of a recent date, as well 
as at the time you were actually in command on the west coast ? 

Admiral CAPERTON. Yes, sir. 

he CHAIRMAN. You have referred to the firing upon a boat of 
yours at Tampico in 1915? Who made the attack upon this boat at 
that time, if you know? 

Admiral CAPERTON. As I remember, it was made by persons on 
shore, on the wharf. 

he CHAIRMAN. You do not know to what faction they belonged, 
whether to the Carrancistas or Huertas? 

Admiral CAPERTON. Of course, that was before I took command. 

The CuatrMan. The incident I am referring to took place at 
Tampico, when you sent a boat up the river. 

Admiral CAPERTON. Oh, I was thinking about another incident. 

_ The CuarrMAN. That was in 1915, when you sent a boat up the 
river. 

Admiral CAPERTON. They were fired on by the Villistas. 

The CHAIRMAN. Were the Villistas at that time attempting to 

attack Tampico ? 
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Admiral CaPERTON. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. By whom was Tampico held at that time? 

Admiral CAPERTON. It was held by the Carrancistas. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was any representation of official character or any 
protest made to anyone on account of the firing on your boat ? 

Admiral CAPERTON. I think not, bacause after reaching the head- 
quarters of the general, he explained to us that his forces were 
roving all through the country around him, and that he, as I remem- 
ber, regretted the incident; but still we found them at every turn, on 
returning the next day, at every point very aggressive and bitter. 
you iehi say, and at times we were very fearful of the lives of 
the party. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you recall whether you made a report of that 
incident of the firing upon this boat to Washington ? 

Admiral CAPERTON. Oh, I think I did, sir, because I have a copy of 
the instance somewhere in my possession, and I am sure I made an 
official report, as I always reported all such incidents. When I said 
a moment ago that I had not made a protest, I thought you meant by 
telegraph or radio. 

The CHAIRMAN. You did get into communication with the general. 
or someone who claimed to be in command of these Villistas who fired 
upon your boat? 

Admiral CAPERTON. Yes, sir. 
= The CHAIRMAN. And he explained it as you have indicated ? 

Admiral CAPERTON. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. And you are confident that you did report the 
incident to Washington ? 

Admiral CaPERTON. Yes, sir. - 

The CHAIRMAN. You did not take command of the fleet and were 
not on the west coast until after this Mazatlan incident occurred, to 
which you have referred ? 

Admiral CAPERTON. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. So that, personally, you are not cognizant of the 
facts, except through reports that you have seen ? 

Admiral CAPERTON. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is present with you now, I think, one of the 
officers who was with the fleet when you took command on the west 
coast ? 

Admiral CAPERTON. Yes, sir; Commander Beauregard, who was 
my secretary after I took command, and who had been flag lieutenant 
with Admiral Winslow. | 

The CHarrMAN. Who was your predecessor ? 

Admiral CAPERTON. Yes, sir. Commnaier Beauregard became 
my flag secretary when I took command. 

The CHarrMaN. Admiral, you have stated as your conclusion and 
in your judgment, that order and peace can not be restored and main- 
tained and a central government established in Mexico, except by a 
dictatorship, from within or without. Could you, from your knowl- 
edge of the leaders in Mexico at that time and up to the present time 
name anyone whom you think could, if he wanted to, and would if 
he could, establish an orderly and peacable government, and could 
maintain such in Mexico—any man in Mexico? 

Admiral Caperton. I do not believe that I could pick out such a 
man. There may be some, but under present conditions, and having 
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had the experience that I have had while on both the coasts, I do 
not believe that I could do so. | 

The CHarrmMan. Not directing your attention to any particular 
name, of course, or making any invidious distinctions, the state- 
ment you have made applies generally, does it? 

Admiral CAPERTON. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. You came in contact with this man Irias, who 
was a revolutionist in Nicaragua and a candidate for the presidency 
of Nicaragua, personally, in the discharge of your official duties, 
did you? 

Admiral CAPERTON. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Where was that? 

Admiral CaPeRTON. That was in Managua, the capital of Nicaragua. 

The CuHatrmMan. Under what circumstances, might I ask, or have 
yeu any hesitancy in stating what the circumstances were which 
rought you together? Of course, if I ask you any questions which 
you prefer not to answer, I withdraw them. 

Admiral CAPERTON. Yes, sir. At the time that I mention, I was 
in the Gulf of Fonseca, making a survey of that Gulf, with a view to 
establishing a naval station. 

The CHAIRMAN. You were making a survey following the 
Nicaraguan treaty with this Government ? 

Admiral CAPERTON. Yes, sir; I communicated with the minister 
at Managua, who asked me to pay him a visit. I went to Corinto 
with my flagship and with part of my staff, went by rail to Managua, 
and there saw the minister and remained with him some time, as 
the election was approaching at that time and the various candidates 
of the different factions were drawing together in Managua. Among 
that number was Julian Irias and a Dr. Espinosa and many others, 
and it was while I was there that I met all these various candidates 
of the different factions. 

The CuarrMan. Did you have any talk with him about his aspira- 
tions, or what he was trying to do? 

Admiral CaPERTON. ve sir. I met him on several occasions, 
and on one occasion I met him at our legation, and was present at an 
interview he had with our minister at that time, in regard to the 
elections generally and his candidacy, and the general situation, as 
our minister was holding such conferences with the various factions. 

The CuarrMaNn. The purpose of such conferences, so far as we 
were concerned, through our minister, I presume, was to prevent 
any armed disturbance or factional disturbance of a violent char- 
acter during the election? 

Admiral CAPERTON. Yes, sir; that was the general idea. He was 
trying to have the elections pass off peacefully at that time, as they 
had been very much to the contrary at other times. 

The CHAIRMAN. As a result of this conference, and immediately 
following the conference, what became of Julius Irias and his can- 
didacy, if you know ? 
t~Admiral Caperton. During the conference, I might say, Mr. Irias 
was so well convinced that he would not make a good candidate that 
he announced at that time that he would withdraw from the can- 
didacy, and also would not allow any one of his party to run. 

The Coarnrman. What was the general business of this gentleman 
Irias, as far as you were able to ascertain, in Central America? 
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Admiral CAPERTON. As far as I could hear, he was a general dis- 
turber and agitator, and a man of not very enviable reputation. 

The CHAIRMAN, From what you learned in your investigations 
concerning Irias, and also in your investigations concerning Mexico, 
was there any connection between Iras and the Mexicans, aside 
from the machinations of the Germans in the City of Mexico? That 
is, were the machinations carried on through the instrumentality of 
Mexicans or were they carried on by Germans? 

Admiral Caperton. That I could not tell exactly. There were 
some Germans; in fact, many of them in Nicaragua at that time. 

The CuaiRMAN. Was the sympathy, as nearly as you could under- 
stand it, of the Mexican officials in Mexico at that time with or against. 
Irias in his ambitions and aspirations ? 

Admiral CAPERTON. It was our impression that they were with 
him, and were more or less behind him. 

The CuarRMAN. Admiral, we are very much indebted to vou, sir, 
for the statement which vou have made, and for being kind enough 
to attend the sessions of the committee, and we thank vou very much. 


STATEMENT OF COMMANDER A. T. BEAUREGARD. 


The CHAIRMAN. You may state your name. 

Commander BEAUREGARD. A. T. Beauregard. 

The CHAIRMAN. Commander, you were with Admiral Winslow when 
he was in command of the fleet on the west coast of Mexico, were yout 

Commander BEAUREGARD. Yes, sir; I was serving on his staff. 

The CHAIRMAN. Were you, during this time, at Mazatlan, Mexico, 
or near there? 

Commander BEAUREGARD. We were off Mazatlan shortly after the 
firing upon one of the boats of the Annapolis. 

The CHarrMAN. The Annapolis was one of the American ships 
under the command of Admiral Winslow ? 

Commander BEAUREGARD. Yes, sir; engaged at that time in the 
American patrol of Mexico, and at that time happened to be at 
Mazatlan. 

The CuarrMan. In the performance of your duties do you know 
just what occurred with reference to the firing upon the boat of the 
Annapolis? p 

Commander BEAUREGARD. Yes, sir. I saw all the reports upon the 
occurrence, and likewise read the court of inquiry in the matter. 

The CiainrMAN. What was the date of the occasion, Commander? 

Commander BEAUREGARD. To the best of my knowledge, it was 
approximately June 15, 1916. 

‘he CHAIRMAN. Now, will you kindly state what occurred there, 
what that incident was? : 

Commander BEAUREGARD. The flagship was in United States waters, 
and we received a radiogram from the Annapolis reporting that her 
boat, a motor sailer, I think, had been fired upon; that one man had been 
killed and others injured, and that two officers were being held ashore. 
I think that is the general tenor of the first news that we had. I 
think, to sum up, that the commanding officer of the Annapolis sent 
his boat ashore, as he desired to send a message by an officer to the 
American consul, or whoever was acting as American consul at that 
time. The boat had arms, but they were concealed. That was in 
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e 
view of the general tenseness of the situation. As soon as the boat 
ran alongside of the pier and the two officers landed, they were imme- 
diately seized by Mexicans, and, as I remember, one of those that 
did the seizing wore a Mexican uniform of some sort, probably a cus- 
tomhouse officer or one of the Carranza officers. 

Efforts were then made by the Mexicans to seize the boat and crew, 
but the officer in charge, divining their motive, shouted out to the 
boat crew to shove off quickly and return to the ship. This they did, 
whereupon the Mexicans opened fire upon the boat. All during this 
time the American flag was flying on the boat. After being fired 
upon, and while returning to the ship, the boat crew broke out their 
arms and ammunition and in their defense returned the fire. 

The officers were marched up to the local authorities and were im- 
prisoned, various threats and menaces being inflicted upon them, 
both during their way through the town as well as after they arrived. 

Later, I do not recall whether it was the same day or the next, 
through concerted efforts of Americans and others on shore, and after 
an investigation, the officers were allowed to return to their shin; but 
their progress through the city was extremely dangerous, and they 
themselves, I understand, attribute their escape, we might say, back 
to the ship as due to the efforts of a Mrs. Brown, who was the Mexican 
wife of an American there, who seemed to have great influence with 
the Mexicans, and who accompanied them down to the boat; in fact, 
off to the ship. 

A report of the matter was made by Admiral Winslow to the de- 
partment. The commanding officer of the Anna pol’s, in view of the 
policy of noninterference on shore, withheld the fire cf his battery 
from protecting his boat, as he saw that there would be a useless loss of 
innocent lives, as the docks were somewhat crowded. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was there any official demand made by Admiral 
Winslow, or those under his command, for the release of the officers ? 

Capt. BEAUREGARD. The report of their release was received so soon 
after the original report that the admiral, I do not think, had time to 
take any action on that particular matter. 

The Cuarrman. Did the admiral make a protest, or require of the 
Mexican authorities at Mazatlan, or the authorities at Mexico City, 
any apology or explanation for the firing upon his boat and seizure of 
his officers ? i 

Capt. BEAUREGARD. No, sir; that entire matter was referred to the 
department in Washington. In view of Admiral Mayo’s experience 
acquired when his boat was insulted at Tampico, you might say, it was 
considered proper to leave that to the department. 

The CnarrmMaN. In view of these conditions, and of the orders from 
the department to the admiral in command, as has been shown in 
the testimony of Admiral Caperton. it was not considered the duty 
of the admiral or officer in command at Mazatlan, or in general com- 
mand of the fleet, to himself take any action in the way of a protest, 

or demand for an apology, or reparation, but to refer the matter 
entirely to Washington for action and instructions? 

Capt. BEAUREGARD. Yes, sir. The admiral could have recourse 
only to protests, not demands. Shortly after Admiral Mayo's ulti- 
matum at Tampico the naval regulations were amended, to make 
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sure that no officer issued any ultimatum to any government or 
official until the department had been communicated with and had 
approved such action. 

e CHAIRMAN. Then, under the orders as thev stand now, and as 
they stood at the time of the Mazatlan incident, if you were in charge 
of an American ship in foreign waters, and your boat, under your flag 
and manned by your sailors, was fired upon, you would not consider 
that you had the authority or would be justified in returning the fire, 
or in later demanding an explanation or reparation, without referring 
the matter to Washington ? 

Capt. BEAUREGARD. It would depend a good deal upon the cir- 
cumstances. The regulations provide that if force is used to seize one 
of your boats, force must be used to repel the same. Of course, the 
different methods of action would depend upon the seriousness of the 
situation and existing instructions. If a good many innocent people 
would be affected, I do not think any American commander would 
deliberately shell so as to injure them. 

The CuarrmMan. Ordinarily, would not an American commander 
demand an explanation of the authorities in command at such a 
port as Mazatlan, for action similar to that which you have described ! 

Capt. BEAUREGARD. Yes, sir: an explanation would be requested 
of the official in charge, military or otherwise, and endeavor would be 
made to obtain the release of any of our persons arrested, but under 
existing conditions and instructions force is not to be used, as I 
understand it. 

The Cuairman. Aside from the question of using force, was any 
explanation demanded by the commander of the Annapolis, or any 
apology demanded by him? 

Capt. BEAUREGARD. I do not recall that particular feature, but 
I do know that this was brought to the attention of the Mexican 
authorities in Mexico City, and that Gen. Obregon sometime later 
sent out the Mexican version of the Mazatlan incident. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you that version ? 

Capt. BEAUREGARD. I have a copy of it. It is a telegram from 
Mexico City, June 18, to the military commander of te port of 
Manzanillo, received June 19, 1916, and reads as follows: 

To-day at 11.30 a. m., while two American officers bringing a message from the cap- 
tain of the ship Annapolis to the American consul were disembarking at the whari of 
this port, some drunken individual who moppen to be there, fired upon them. The 
crew who brought them in returned the fire, and several of our soldiers, who acci- 
dentally happened to be on the scene of activities, in their turn answered the fire of 
the crew, the fusilade of the crew resulting in the wounding of two constitutional 
soldiers, and of the individual who started the shooting. The American officers were 
detained at the commandancia militar of the port, and explanations having been made 
I allowed them to return on board the Annapolis, in this manner considering the inci- 
dent closed. 

Atfectionately, the minister, 

A. OBREGON. 

The CHarrMAN. Wore eithor of the members of the crew of the 
ship Annapolis or the boat crew from the ship Annapolis injured in 
the firing ? 

Capt. BeaurEGARD. One man was killed, and I think others were 
wounded. 

The CHarnMAN. From your investigations and your knowledge 
of the facts, was the statement of the local commander to Gen. 
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Obregon, afterwards given out by Gen. Obregon, as in the dispatch 
that you have read, correct, as to how the difficulty started ? 

Capt. BEAUREGARD. Not as reported by the commanding officer of 
the Annapolis, or as reported in the court of inquiry. 

The CHarrMAN. Captain, how long have you been in the naval 
_ service? 

Capt. BEAUREGARD. I entered the Naval Academy in 1903. 

The CHarrMAN. When did you join the Navy off the coast of 
Mexico? 

Capt. BEAUREGARD. I have served several times off both coasts 
of Mexico. I served on the staff of Admiral Winslow and Admiral 
McLean on the east coast of Mexico, and with Admiral Winslow and 
Admiral Caperton on the west coast of Mexico. 

The CHarMAN. During the period of your service, have you 
served in South American and Central American waters ? 

Capt. BEAUREGARD. Yes, sir; I have cruised four times to South 
America and about as many times to Central America. 

The CHAIRMAN. Captain, may I ask you what State you are a 
native of? | 

Capt. BEAUREGARD. I am a native of Texas. 

The CHarrMAN. Do you speak any other than the English language ? 

Capt. BEAUREGARD. Spanish and French fairly well. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you speak either of those languages prior to 
entering Annapolis ? 

Capt. BEAUREGARD. Yes, sir; both. . 

The CHAIRMAN. You were then able to confer with the natives of 
Mexico, Central America, and South America in their own tongue ? 

Capt. BEAUREGARD. Yes, sir; I have done that sort of work for 
the admirals on whose staff I have served. | 

The Cnamman. Have you acted as interpreter or translator for 
the admirals in the performance of their duties? 

Capt. BEAUREGARD. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have thus come in contact with many of the 
officials of the Mexican Government, as well as of the other Govern- 
ments in Latin America, have you not ? l 

Capt. BEAUREGARD. Yes, sir; I accompanied the admiral and 
spoke for him on nearly all occasions when the official upon whom we 
called could not talk English, but only Spanish. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have been interested, more or less I presume, 
in Mexican conditions during the last few years, have you? 

Capt. BEAUREGARD. Yes, sir; I have been intensely interested in 
all Latin-American affairs, as I have met so many people in those 
countries. | 

The CHarrMANn. In that portion of Texas where you were born, 
are there many descendents of the Spanish race ? 

Capt. BEAUREGARD. There are a great many Mexicans. My 
father owned a ranch near San Antonio, Tex., and until I was 11 
years old I grew up among Mexicans on the ranch. 

The Cuarrman. You have had a somewhat extensive acquaintance 
among those who have been more or less prominent ın Mexico 
during the last few years, have you? 

Capt. BEAUREGARD. Yes, sir; I have met several, and have read 
and followed quite a good deal of the operations of some of the others. 
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The CiarrMan. We, as a committee, are directed by the Senate of 
the United States, to report to that body suggestions as to how to 
avoid, if possible to do so, in the future the many lamentable occur- 
rences of the past few years, resulting in deaths, outrages, loss of 
property, etc., to American citizens in Mexico, and of course, as a 
part of that inquiry to go into conditions in Mexico generally, and to 
orm some conclusion, if possible to arrive at any conclusion, as to 
what may be looked forward to for Mexico itself as to the rehabilita- 
tion, the establishment, and maintenance of law and order and peace 
in that country. Whatis your judgment upon that matter? Do vou 
believe that the Mexicans themselves, living in Mexico, are capable 
of forming and maintaining a responsible, orderly, and peaceable 
government ? 

Capt. BEAUREGARD. I think that a good many of the people would 
welcome law and order again, but I do not think that the leaders 
would all pull together. I think that has been demonstrated by the 
oe of breaks that have already occurred since the time of Porfirio 

iaz. 

The CuarrMan. Do vou know any prominent native or Mexican in 
Mexico at this time who you believe can, through instrumentalities in 
Mexico itself, establish and maintain a central government, peaccable 
and orderly and capable and willing to perform international and 
national duties? Can you, in running over them in your mind, 
picture such a man ? 

‘apt. BEAUREGARD. I can not picture one that could actually 
control the whole country. I think there are probably a number of 
men that would be good presidents of Mexico, but 1 do not think that 
they could keep the necessary support that would make a strong 
centralized government. The States, I think, due to the long period 
of revolution, have absorbed a good deal of the central power, and 
now do not care to give it up. I think that is particularly true of 
Lower California, and probably some of the western States. 

The CHAIRMAN. So pee as the diferent States can of themselves 
maintain practically a separate government from the central govern- 
ment, it gives an outlet for the ambitions of individuals, which outlet 
would be somewhat closed to ambition if there was a central govern- 
ment which all should support, as in the United States ? 

Capt. BEAUREGARD. Yes, sir; I think a good deal of the trouble 
there is due to the agitators, and of course, any strong central Govern- 
mont must be capable of promptly suppressing such agitators, in 
order to hold itself in power. 

The CHairMan. Is the situation in Mexico complicated also 
because of racial and other differences existing in the character of the 
citizens of the different States of the Republic ? 

Capt. BEauReGARD. I think that the Yaqui Indians hold them- 
selves rather aloof from the Mexicans proper, and so do a number of 
those in the southern States, and, according to our investigations, 
those in Oaxaca have never recognized the authority of Carranza, 
and still more or less profess to be adherents of old Porfirio Diaz. 

The CHainMAN. You knew something of the basic stock of the 
pens of Sonora, for example, including the Yaqui Indians, did you 
not 

Capt. BEAUREGARD. Verv little of that, sir. 

Tho CirainMAN. What is the basic stock of all Mexico? 

Capt. BEAUREGARD. Indian and Spanish. 
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The CHarrnMAN. Are there very many different and distinct tribes 
of Indians? 

Capt. BEAUREGARD. Yes, sir; it is a mixture, as I understand it, 
of Spanish and the various Indian tribes. 

The CHAIRMAN. And those Indian tribes themselves, do not at any 
time constitute a homogeneous population of what is now the Mexican 
Republic ? 

apt. BEAUREGARD. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. So that all of those are graftings of the Spanish 
blood upon the Indian stock, and not upon one stock, but upon a 
variety of Indian stocks, as I understand it? 

Capt. BEAUREGARD. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Is there any similarity that you have been able to 
see between the Opatas, Pima Altas, the Yaquis, or Papagos, in 
Sonora and the northern part of the country, and the original stock of 
Yucatan, for example? 

Capt. BEAUREGARD. I do not recall that. I have never actually 
been in Yucatan. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, in southern Mexico, Tampico and Vera 
Cruz, are the Mexicans of very similar appearance and characteristics 
to those of Sonora? | 

Capt. BEAUREGARD. No, sir; they are somewhat different. That 
was especially noticeable when Gen. Carranza entered Vera Cruz, 
because we could detect the northern troops distinctly from those 
of the southern and eastern States. We could see those differences. 

The CHarrMAN. It was very noticeable? 

Capt. BEAUREGARD. Yes, sir. 

ane CHAIRMAN. I think that is all, Captain. Thank you very 
much. 

The committee will adjourn, subject to the call of the chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 4.45 p. m., the committee adjourned, subject to the 
cal] of the chairman.) 


THURSDAY, MAY 20, 1920. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to the call of the chairman, at 
12 o’clock noon in room 128, Senate Office Building, Senator Albert 
B. Fall presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. Captain, you 
may be sworn. Will you give your full name, please ? 


TESTIMONY OF CAPT. W. M. HANSON. 


The witness was duly sworn by the chairman. 

Capt. Hanson. My name is W. M. Hanson. 

The CHAIRMAN. ere do you live? 

Capt. Hanson. [ live in San Antonio, Tex. 

The CHAIRMAN. How long have you lived in Texas? 

Capt. Hanson. All my life. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are a citizen of the United States, of course # 
Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMANn. What is your present official position, if any ? 
Capt. Hanson. Senior captain of the Texas State Rangers. 


The CHarrMAN. How long have you been with the subcommittee 
on Mexican affairs, investigating ? 


Capt. Hanson. Since September 1, 1919. 

The CHAIRMAN. Captain, what official positions, if any, have you 
held prior to your present position as captain of the Texas Rangers— 
senior captain ? 

Capt. Hanson. Deputy sheriff and deputy United States marshal 
from 1884 to 1898; then deputy United States marshal of the west- 
ern district of Texas, 1898 to 1902, stationed on the Rio Grande 
border. Then I was appointed United States marshal for the south- 
ern district of Texas under Mr. Roosevelt in 1902 and served in that 
capacity until 1906. I was reappointed, resigned, and went to 
Mexico, in the ranch business. 

The Cuarrman. What year did you go to Mexico? 

Capt. Hanson. In 1906. 

The Cuarrman. Why did you go to Mexico? 

Capt. Hanson. Mexico was an undeveloped country, and I saw 
the tide of immigration turning south. I interested some friends in 
St. Paul and went there to buy ranch property and to make it my 
permanent home. 

e CHAIRMAN. Did you purchase property there and reside there î 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir; we purchased the Hacienda el Conejo. 
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That was the main ranch, situated on the Guyallejo River, about 
80 miles northwest of Tampico, on what was then the Mexican Cen- 
tral Railway, later the Monterey branch of the Mexican National 
Railwavs of Mexico. 

The CHarrMAN. What business were you proposing to engage in 
on this ranch—cattle ranch, stock ranch, or what ? 

Capt. Hanson. Cattle and farming. We planted 600 acres of 
citrus fruit, and in addition to that we improved the ranch very 
highly and we were raising stock, cattle, and horses and mules. 

he CHAIRMAN. In raising the crops and in developing this ranch, 
did you depend upon the rainfall or did you use 
Capt. Hanson (interposing). No, sir; we had irrigation; 14,000,000 
gallons of water a day that we brought through a canal by gravitation 
to the property. 

The CuarrMaNn. Did you purchase or secure your water rights for 
the use of this water and rights of way for the canal under the laws 
of Mexico? 

Capt. Hanson. We purchased the water with the ranch. The 
owner of the ranch had previously secured therights from the Mexican 
Government. 

The CuarrMan. From whom was the title to this ranch derived. 
and about the date of the orginal title, if you know? 

Capt. Hanson. We had titles dating back to 1802 that were car- 
ried down to the owner, to the man that we bought if from, Mr. Ma- 
nuel de Leon. | 

The CHarrman. Your original titles then, dated back prior to the 
organization of the present so-called Mexican Republic; that is, 
prior to 1821? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMAN. Did you at any time have any serious question 
concerning your titles, either to water or to your land while you 
were there ? 

Capt. Hanson. No, sir; everything up the time I left—that is, 
during Diaz’s régime, was perf e z quiet, and wereceived fine protection 
and every assistance, and we worked in connection with, the Gov- 
ernment, both the Diaz and Madero Government, for the betterment 
of Mexico. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have spoken of having 600 acres in citrus 
fruits. How old were the trees? 

Capt. Hanson. They were just coming into bearing in 19144 
years old. We had just gathered our first grapefruit off of the first 
10-acre plot. In addition to that, we had about 1,000,000 trees; a 
great many of them budded in nursery form. 

; The CuairMan. What other farm crops were you raising besides 
ruit ? 

Capt. Hanson. Corn, principally. 

The CuarrmMan. About what was the acreage in corn? 

Capt. Hanson. About 2,000 acres. 

The CuarrMan. About how many cattle did you have on the ranch 
or adjoining ranches ? 

Capt. Hanson. When we purchased the ranch we got 2,000 head 
of cattle with it. Then, in addition to that, we bought a few more 
and never sold any. We butchered a few cattle for home consump- 
tion. 
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The CHarrmMan. What were the conditions of the country with 
reference to order and peace ahd law being observed and enforced 
prior to the Madero revolution ? 

Capt. Hanson. I think that the conditions there were much 
better even than they were in the United States. There was no one 
who went armed, and, to give you an idea, I had a very large ranch 
house there, and I never had a key in my doors and never lost 
10 cents’ worth of stuff out of the house, and the Mexicans on the 
ranch—several hundred—had access to it. 

Tho CuarmMan. You say there were several hundred Mexicans on 
the ranch. What was the labor which you used principally ? 

Capt. Hanson. The native labor, altogether. 

The CHarrMan. Mexican labor? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. How many Americans were in your employ ? 

Capt. Hanson. Oh, one or two. Probably two or three, during 
the whole time. But I had two citrus fruit experts employed all the 
time, one from Cornell University and the other from California. . 

The CHatRMAN. Were they employed as experts in the raising of 
citrus fruits ? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir; they were in charge of our citrus fruit 
industry. 

The CrarmmMan. Why did you employ them from the Cornell Uni- 


_versity and California, respectively; why did you not employ men 


from Mexico? 

Capt. Hanson. Well, they did not understand much about the 
citrus fruit industry, and we bought the best brain we could. We 
employed the Cornell University man through the department here. 
We asked them to give us the hest—to refer us to some one and they 
gave us this name—Prof. Crawford. 

The CHatRMAN. What were his duties, and those of the California 
man ? 

Capt. Hanson. Well, the California man, Mr. J. W. Hair, was in 
charge of the propagation of our citrus grove. He attended to the 
budding, the planting, etc., and Prof. Crawford, of the Cornell Uni- 
versity, came down to assist the Mexican Government, our associa- 
tion, and our citrus fruit growers in that section of the country in 
fighting what is known as the Trypeda Ludens fly, a fly that depre- 
dates on the fruit. He was in charge of that, in connection with the 
Mexican Government. 

The CHatRMAN. By whom was he paid? 

Capt. Hanson. He was paid by our company, which was the Mexico 
Land Co., and the Gulf Coast Citrus Fruit Association, which was 
composed of citrus fruit growers of the States of Tamaulipas, Nuevo 
Leon, Veracruz, and San Luis Potosi. I was president of that asso- 
ciation This association was formed under the laws of Mexico and 
was composed of Americans and Mexicans who worked in perfect har- 
mony, and we were assisted from Mexico by their experts, Profs. 
Gandera and Millen. Our objects were to eliminate the pest before 
referred to, “Trypeta Ludens,” and to arrange for marketing our 
fruit in foreign countries. 

The Coarrman. Now, you speak of the California expert having 
charge of the budding, etc.; was he able to do all the work himself, 
or did he have help, assistants? 
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Capt. Hanson. Prior to his coming there, I employed Prof. Stiles, 
of Texas, who is an expert citrus-fruit man, to come down and spend 
10 days with me to teach some of my Mexicans how to bud. I paid 
him $500 and his expenses. When he arrived I picked out six of 
my best men; they were ignorant; only one or two could read and 
write; but they were very apt, and he taught them to bud. Then 
when Mr. Hair came down they assisted him. They got to be quite 
expert before I left there and could bud from two to three or four 
hundred trees a day. 

The CuairMan. Now, did the Mexicans—were there any Mexicans 
in that country who understood modern up-to-date citrus-fruit farm- 
ing, budding, etc. ¢ 

Capt. Hanson. No, sir; the natives, laborers, thought it a very 
foolish enterprise when he told them that we were going to plant citrus 
fruit there. Prof. Gandera and Prof. Millen, of Mexico City, were 
educated along that line, but inactive in our section. 

The CuHarrMan. Now, you say you were gathering your first crops. 
Were there any other bearing orchards in your neighborhood, larger 
or smaller? 

Capt. Hanson. Only one, Mr. K. H. Merrem, of the Hacienda la 
Victoria, had probably 40 or 50 acres, and there were a few small 

oves near Monterey, Linares, Montemorales, Ciudad Victoria, 

olonia, Tampico, Rio Verde. In each colony there were minor 
developments along this line, but you may say exclusively by Amen- 
cans. This industry was in its infancy, but the development had 
proven its future success. 

In addition to that, I want to state that during all this time that I 
was propagating the nursery any Mexican in the country was wel- 
come to come and take trees away. I was trying to introduce the 
citrus-fruit industry into that section of the country. A great many 
of them availed themselves of this opportunity, and had a few trees 
in different portions of that section. 

The CHarRMAN. How long had Merrem’s orchard been in bearing? 

Capt. Hanson. They were about the same age as ours. 

The CHarrMAN. Then you did not know what your orchard would 
have done; you had nothing to go by as to what it might have done 
had it been further developed ? 

Capt. Hanson. Only judging by the citrus-fruit industry at Tam- 
pico. Mr. MacDonald had 14 acres of oranges 11 years old that 

roduced about 10 boxes to the tree, that he sold for $4 a box. 
ír. Hopps also had a successful grove. 

The Cans American gold ¢ 

Capt. Hanson. American gold, f. o. b. Tampico. They were 
shipped to Minneapolis and St. Paul, and that is what gave us the idea 
of that being a citrus fruit country. In addition to that, we had 
experts from Califorma and Utah, and other places, who are thor- 
oughly conversant with the citrus fruit industry, and we had our soil 
and water analyzed, and after making a very extensive investigation 
we concluded that in as much as it was below the frost line, and with 
the climate and conditions that section was adapted to the citrus 
fruit industry. 

The CHatrMAN. How many Mexicans did you employ, or were 
you employing before you came out, in your operations there ¢ 
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Capt. Hanson. Upon our purchase of this ranch there was about 
20 or 25 families. It was an old broken down ranch, unimproved; 
had been formerly a cow ranch for many years, and the Mexicans 
were a little skeptical as to the Americans when I first arrived there. 
After employing these few that were on the ranch, they found that 
we were all right, and they muclr preferred to work for us, because 
we paid them better wages and treated them better, and housed them 
better than some of the Mexican ranch men in that country; there- 
fore, they began to flock to us and there was never a time up to the 
time I left there, but what there was always a surplus of labor. 

The CHarrMan. What were the average wages paid when you went 
there for that character of work? 

Capt. Hanson. Mr. DeLeon was paying 50 cents, Mexican moncy; 
when I left there we were paying as high as 2 pesos a day. We 
gradually increased their wages as we taught them how to do the 
work, and paid them in accordance with their capabilities. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, did you furnish houses for your laborers to 
live in @ . | 
Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir; we furnished wood, water, and houses 
and we put a sewerage system all over the place, and that was all - 
free to them; we did not charge them anything for that, and in addi- 
tion to that, we kept about a $4,000 commissary that we sold the 
goods at cost and carriage. We also furnished free medical atten- 

tion and free drugs. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you have any experience while you were 
there, in the attempt to provide, or to offer opportunity to the Mexi- 
can laborers and others for providing themselves with their own 
homes ? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. After Mr. Madero went into power it 
seemed that his policy was to divide the land and give each Mexican 
in the country a home. I cut off on the opposite side of the river 
about a quarter of a mile from the main ranch, a town site divided 
into lots 40 by 80 meters, and every lot fronting on the river. I 
offered any Mexican regardless of whether he worked on our place or 
not, that would come and build a house, that I would deed him the 
land the first night he moved his family into it. And there was to 
be no restriction with the exception of the sale of liquor. 

He was not to sell anv liquor. He could sell the next dav if he 
wanted to, or he could do anything with it, and he was under no 
obligations even to work for our company, but all we wanted him 
to do was to build him a house, and I went so far as to offer to give 
him the palm to roof it with, and the wood, the logs out of the woods 
to build it with, and loan him teams, wagons, and carts to haul it, 
and to pay him wages while he was doing it, to be taken out 50 
cents every two wecks, in order that he might live and support his 
family while he was building a house. 

The CuatRMAN. That is, vou mean to say that you would take 50 
oe of his wages every two weeks to repay for hauling and so 

orth § 

Capt. Hanson. No, not for hauling, but to repay the money ad- 
vanced him to live on while he was building his house. 

The CHarnMAN. That is, you would deduct from his wages 50 
cents to be applied upon his account ¢ 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir, for advances. 
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The CuarRMAN. How many availed themselves of this offer ? 

Capt. Hanson. Three. They explained to me that they would 
much rather live on the ranch and not have the house and lot. 

The CuatrMan. They had a house furnished them free of rent? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. As well as water, and so forth, in addition to 
their wages running from 75 cents up to $2 a day? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The CuArRMAN. Were there any schools in the neighborhood ? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir; there were schools at a little town, 
Xicotencatl. 

‘The CiarRMAN. On the ranch itself there were no schools ? 

Capt. Hanson. No; not at that time. A few times we had 
schools. It ew hard to get teachers, but our standing offer 
was that we would pay for the school and all expenses of it, and on 
this town site that I was telling vou of across the river, I had in 
contemplation the building of a school house and church, and had 
arrangements made with the Catholic priest in that vicinity to take 
charge of it. 

The Cuamman. What was the teeling between the Americans 
there—vourself and others—in that’ community, and the native 
Mexicans? 

Capt. Haxson. It was splendid. There was no bad feclings at 
all. and we were never treated better even in the United States than 
we were under the Diaz régime or while he was in power. The na- 
tives had learned to know the Americans and appreciated them, and 
I never had any trouble with a single Mexican while I was on the 
ranch during the entire eight years that I lived there. 

The CHAIRMAN. When did you last see the ranch ? 

Capt. Hanson. In January, 1914. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you had any information since that time 
with relation—with reference to the condition, the physical condition 
of the ranch after you left? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir; I saw the ranch, as I say, in 1914, in 
January, and it was destroyed. The windows were broken in, and 
robbed 

The CHAIRMAN. You mean the house ? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir; the house; and it was very finely furnished, 
with something like eight or ten thousand dollars’ worth of furniture 
in the house—beds and so on. That was all destroyed and taken 
away. They destroyed the pillows. I had a great many feather 
pillows on the place and they cut them open and threw the feathers 
out to the winds and used the pillow slips for maletas; that is, for 
sacks to carry food in. 

The CuarrMan. What became of the live stock? 

Capt. Hanson. They were all taken away. — informs 
me that there is not a mule or horse, nor a cow of any description on 
the oe with the exception of probably some wild ones in the 
woods. 

The CHamman. What was the condition which you saw in 1914 
with reference to the citrus fruit growing ? 

Capt. Hanson. It was not so bad at that time, but later on it was 
burned —burned up completely. 
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The CHarRMAN. You mean to say that there are none of the trees 
growing there ? 

Capt. Hanson. No, sir; there may be a few scattered trees, but 
my information is that it was completely burned. 

The CHarrMaAn. Now, what was the date upon which you left there ? 

Capt. Hanson. I left there on the 14th day of January, 1914. 

The CHarRMAN. How did you happen to leave? 

Capt. Hanson. In November previous to that time Consul Miller 
had notified us that the United oes Government had requested all 
Americans to come to Tampico and get under the guns of our ships, 
which were placed there for the protection of the Americans in that 
country. e remonstrated, but he insisted and said that our Gov- 
ernment wanted us to be patriotic and get out of there, as it might 
cause complications if we attempted to stay out on the ranches. I 
went to Tampico and when I received word that the property was 
destroyed—that was along in the latter part of December, 1913— 
I went to Consul Miller and he advised that I go to the ranch. 

It was a little bit dangerous to go, because they were fighting 
between there and for 50 miles out of Tampico on out in that direc- 
tion, Carrancistas and Huertistas, and finally I took a man who was 
very friendly to the Carrancistas, secured permission, and went 
through both lines and on to the ranch with the intention of making 
a list of what I had lost and what damage had been done, and go up 
to see the governor at Victoria, which was the capital of the State, 
and secure from him, if possible, an officer to go down with me and 
check up my losses and give me a receipt for them in order that I 
would not have to put in a claim against the Mexican Government 
at that time. I did not want to antagonize the Carrancistas, because 
it was very evident that our Government was backing them against 
Huerta and that his fall was sure. Therefore I did not want to 
antagonize them and wanted simply to get a receipt and make no 
report of it, because it would do no good. 

The CHAIRMAN. What happened to you when you went back ? 

Capt. Hanson. When I arrived at Victoria I stayed all night, in 
company with my attorney, Judge McCabe, and bookkeeper and 
cashier, Mr. Gonzales. Next morning I went up to call on the 
governor, and he arrested me and virtually sentenced me to death 
that evening. He kept me under guard of 50 Mexicans until about 
8 o'clock that night. He finally allowed me to return to my room, 
and next morning there was a court-martial instituted, and I was 
tried then by court-martial for the next 10 days. 

About the tenth day, Consul Miller, of Tampico, got to me with 
two friends of mine and finally prevailed on the governor to not shoot 
me. He finally agreed to send me out of the country, which they 
did; in fact, they sent me to Matamoros by automobile—but I paid 
$300 for the automobile to get out—and delivered me to Gen. Pablo 
Gonzales about 11 o’clock in the morning, and through the efforts of 

nited States consul and others he ordered me put across the river 
that afternoon about 3 o’clock. 

The Cuarrman. What was the charge against you for which you 
were tried first and upon which you were deported ? 

Capt. Hanson. That I was in favor of intervention and a Huerta 
Spy. There was no government recognized in Mexico at that time. 
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The CuamRMAN. Were you taking part in the revolution or in the 
troubles there? 

Capt. Hanson. Not at all; no, sir. I had nothing to do with it. 
I had been sick three months in Tampico in the Southern Hotel and 
had taken no part directly or indirectly in anything connected with 
the Mexican trouble: in fact, it made no difference to me, and I voice 
the sentiments of all other Americans in Mexico when I say that the 
Americans in Mexico do not care who is president of Mexico, just so 
thev have peace and protection. 

The CuarrMAN. Had you been making any reports with reference 
to the friends of Huerta or to the Huerta government ? 

Capt. Hanson. No,.sir; the only reports that I ever made when 
Miss Gourd was ravished out of Tampico.’ Consul Miller asked me to 
take Mr. Gourd’s statement, which I did, and we sent 16 copies of that, 
sworn to before the consul, to yourself and other Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Washington, as well as the departments here. It seemed 
that the fact that I had been active in reporting that matter had 
gotten back to the Carranzistas, and that probably was one of the 
reports that they alluded to, that I had made. 

he CHAIRMAN. And that was to your own Government or officials 
or citizens of the United States ? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. And not to the Mexicans? 

Capt. Hanson. No, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Inwhat month were you deported by Gen. Gonzales! 

Capt. Hanson. In January, 1914. 

The CHarrMaAN. Did you return to Mexico thereafter, and, if so, 
to what part ¢ 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir; the following April I returned from Texas 
City by boat to Tampico, arriving there about the 10th of April. 

he CHAIRMAN. How long did you remain there? 

Capt. Hanson. I remained there until I was shanghaied out of there 
together with 2,800 Americans on the 22d of April, 1914. (For list 
see Galveston News of April 28, 1914.) 

The Coairman. What do you mean by you were “shanghaied” ? 
Just what occurred there at that time ? 

Capt. Hanson. On the 20th of April there was a notice posted on 
the ‘‘Commandancia”’ to the effect that the Americans had invaded 
Vera Cruz, and Gen. Huerta called on all patriotic Mexicans to arm 
themselves and defend their beloved country. That was about ? 
o'clock in the afternoon. At once Mexicans began to go up to the 
‘‘Commandancia” and get guns and ammunition, and a mob began to 
form, and they began their cry of “Death to the Americans” and 
rioting. About 6 o’clock the Americans concluded it was best that 
they house up, and each one went to some place that he considered to 
be safer than on the streets. Together with about 150 Americans, 
men and women, I took refuge in the Southern Hotel. That was 
where I was living. And about 6.30 o’clock we had closed all the 
doors and barred them, with the exception of one, and there was a 
crowd of Americans standing inside watching the Mexicans go by. 
rioting and so forth, a rock was thrown through the door and hit an 


old man about 70 years old, who was a reporter on the Times, tearing 
his cheek off. 
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About 10 or 15 minutes later another rock was thrown through 
and hit one of the Pierson Oil Co. geologists in the head, cutting 
him across the forehead, laying his scalp open. Then we closed the 
doors and formed ourselves into a party for defense. After getting 
all the guns we could together we found we could arm 32 men. They 
appointed Capt. Ed Williams and myself to take charge of the men. 

e divided them 16 upstairs and 16 downstairs. e barred the 
doors and they began at once to break in the plate glass drug store 
of Sanborn Bros., in the corner of the building, and shooting through 
the top of our house and at our American flag which floated over the 
building. About 9 o’clock there was a rap on the door that could be 
distinguished from the mob, and the commanding officer of the 
steamboat Dresden came in and told us that he believed we were 
going to be massacred and if we so desired he would take care of 
our women and children. After consultation several of the ladies, 
American ladies, went through the mob with him, to the ship. 

About 11 o’clock he returned and told us that he had just notified 
Gen. Zaragoza that he must clean -the streets of this mob or he 
would sweep them with lead. 

The CuarrĮman. Who was Gen. Zaragoza? 

Capt. Hanson. General Zaragoza was the commander in charge 
of the Huertistas who were defending the town against the Carran- 
cistis. You understand, there had been a battle going on since 
about the 10th of the month and an incessant battle, firing over us; 
three battleships were throwing their shells over our building, over 
Tampico, into the Carrancista ranks on the north of Tampico, and 
at this conversation—or consultation—between Capt. Koehler, Mr. 
Williams, and myself, I asked him why he did not wire our ships. 

The CHAIRMAN. What ships? 

Capt. Hanson. Our ships that had left there that morning. 

The CHariRMAN. You say our ships? 

Capt. Hanson. That is, the United States ships. 

The CHarrRMAN. Battleships? 

Capt. Hanson. Battleships. The ships that were in port that had 
been there for our protection. They left there that morning; left us 
alone, and he said that his wireless was not strong enough. I asked 
him why he did not go to the English ship. He said he had been 
to them, that they refused to send a message, stating that they were 
neutral. He said that he and two Americans, who accompanied him, 
had requested the commander of the English ship—asked him if, in 
case it was necesaary—would land his marines and assist him in 
defending the many foreigners in Tampico. He told him that he 
m not; that he was neutral, and he then said ‘‘I am ready to die 
with you.” 

The CHAIRMAN. This was Capt. Koehler? 

Captain Hanson. Yes, sir; ‘‘I am ready to die with you if neces- 
sary, but I want it distinctly understood that it is an act of human- 
ity and not for any other reason, and that the first American officer 
that puts his foot on the shore I will be very glad to retire and turn 

the matter over to him.” It wore on until about 2 o’clock. In the 
meantime, Zaragoza had in a manner dispersed this mob. About 
2 o'clock Capt. Koehler came back and leit one of his officers with 
us with a searchlight and with orders that in case they went to dyna- 
mite the building or commit any act of violence he was to flash 
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this searchlight three times on the Pierson buildings (that conld be 
viewed very readily from the ship and from the Southern Hotel) and 
he would come with his force. And he held his force in readiness and 
in arms—none of them slept that night—to come to our assistance 
if thev had attempted the massacre, as it was supposed they would do. 

The next morning about 7 o'clock I went out and aked the leader 
of this mob, or rather the mob, if they would allow me to go to the 
consul’s office. Thev said I could go if I would go without arms: 
so I laid my arms aside; pulled off my coat, so they would be verv 
sure to know that I did not have any arms and went to the consul’s 
office. When I arrived I found Consul Miller and several men that 
were with him as his assistants and bodyguard the night before and 
for several davs, and who had not slept for probably 36 hours, lving 
around with their clothes on, perfectly worn out. I roused him and 
told him of the situation on the outside; that the mob was forming 
again and that it could not be delayed very much longer, and that I 
was afraid that I could not hold our people very much longer; ther 
were getting very anxious to get busy. 

The CHarrMan. What do vou mean by “get busy”? 

Captain Hanson. To fight. There had been insults of every 
description hurled at us all night long and we were afraid that a shot 
would be fired, and if they had attempted to kill us it would have 
been impossible to have held those men any longer. Thev would 
have defended themselves to the last. So, realizing just what a few 
shots would do to start the thing, Consul Miller went up to see Gen. 
Zaragoza and he advised that we get out. I asked Consul Miller— 
that was about 8:00 of 8:30 a. m.—I asked him if he had heard anv- 
thing from our Government. He said that he had not; that he had 
done his best to notify them, but that he had not heard a thing from 
our ships or from the Government. I went on back to the hotel and 
was In consultation there with the Americans when word came for 
us to get to the ships the best way we could through this mob. 

The Coamman, What ships? 

Capt. Hanson. The German, English, and Dutch. They had 
agreed to take us out; besides, I think there was an American oil 
steamer thore, but floating a foreign flag. They were not allowed 
to float an American flag and we got out of there the best way we 
could with just what we had on our backs—men, women, and children. 
The bank in the Southern Hotel, belonging to the Fouts Brothers, 
was sealed, and I think with an English seal on it, in order that it 
would be respected. We went out to the ships and the next morn- 
ing we found them in motion and looked out and asked where we 
wore, and whore we were going, and they said “You are going to 
Galveston.” We objected. 

The CuarRMANn. What boats were you on? 

Capt. Hanson. The Des Moines, and I think there probably was 
somothing like 18 or 20. 

The CuatrmMan. American boats? 

Capt. Hanson. American ships. 

The CuarrMan. You had been transferred ? 

Capt. Hanson. Transferred; yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. How far were you out from Tampico when you 
were transferred ? 
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Capt. Hanson. Tampico, the city, is about six miles from the mouth 
Of the Panuco River, and the ships 
@ CHAIRMAN (interposing). That is, from where tho Panuco 
River flows into the gulf ? 
Capt. Hanson. Yes, and just out in deep water, just the other 
Side of the jetties, there our ships wore all lined up cleared for action. 
ere was something like 18 gunboats, destroyers, and battleships 
The CHAIRMAN. And you were taken out by the German, Dutch, 


apt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. And our battleships and gunboats which you 
found in mation next morning ? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. A. n 

The CHAIRMAN. And informed you you were going to Galveston ? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Were you transferred over to the American 
boats—were you informed at that time that you were going to be 
taken away? 

Capt. Hanson. No, sir. You will understand that in several 
battles that had Previously occurred in Tampico the Americans 
had been taken on board ships and taken out to sea until the battle 
was Over and then returned: to their homes and business, and we 
naturally supposed that when we got on the boats that we were just 
going out as usual, out to sea, and we were very much surprised when 
we found that we were going to Galveston, because every one had 
simply left there as they were, many of the ladies had left their dishes 
unwashed, and their houses virtually open, and with no change of 
clothes or anything of that kind, and only the clothes that we had 
on our backs. | 

Now, with reference to the leaving of the ships: On the evening 
of the 20th, my understanding was, through the consul and others, 
that Admiral Mayo had been ordered to take his ships and leave 
that port. Consul Miller sent-three Messages, very strong Messages, 
protesting against the removal of the ships and stating to the depart- 
ment in Washington, the conditions, that the battle had been ragin 


? 
and when Admiral Mayo—I did not see the messages, but my under- 
standing was that when Admiral Mayo received the orders to leave 
he could not believe it, and wired for confirmation of orders, and he 
received them, and was ordered again to take his ships and get out. 
And he did it, very reluctantly; but they left us alone. 

The Cuarrman. You were taken to Galveston then, were you? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir; we were taken to Galveston, 

The Cuargman. And that is what you meant by saying that you 
were shanghaied 2 


Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. We were taken out without our consent 
or knowledge. 


The CuarrMan. Were any protests made to the officers of the 
boats? 
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Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir; and they told us, “that was orders”’; that 
ey tt orders to take us there, and they were going to do it, and 
thev did. 

The CHarrMan. From Galveston, where did you go? 

Capt. Hanson. When we arrived at Galveston we held a few in- 
dignation meetings and ‘‘resoluted and whereased’”’ a while and came 
to- Washington as a committee. I had the honor of being on that 
committee that came to ee to deliver personally a protest 
and about a thousand sworn affidavits of outrages that had been 
committed in that country, to our Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. Whom did you see here? 

Capt. Hanson. When we arrived we saw Mr. Garrison. 

The CHAIRMAN.’ The Secretary of War? 

Capt. Hanson. The Secretary of War, who treated us very nice, 
was very sympathetic, and listened to our stories, and promised to 
do all that was within his power. Then we went to see Mr. Daniels. 
During the conversation he as!ced us what we were kicking about. 
We told him that we thought the Government had treated us very 
badly by taking the ships out and leaving us there unprotected, after 
depending on them for so many months and being assured of pro- 
tection from this Government, and he asked us the plain question 
as to whether or not we thought that this Government should use 
her Army and Navy to protect a lot of filibusters, schemers, and 
adventurers, who had gone to Mexico to exploit the Mexican people. 

That brought on a kind of a scrap and things got a little personal 
and we left. 

The CHarrMAN. Did you see the President ? 

Capt. Hanson. No, sir; we did not. We tried but did not see him. 

The CHAIRMAN. What did you do then ? 

Capt. Hanson. Some of the committee saw Mr. Bryan. I was 
not present at the conference, but the chairman of our committee, 
Mr. Lucas, had several interviews with Mr. Bryan and he treated us 
very nicely, so far as part of our requests were concerned. You see 
our people were starving in Galveston; that is, they would have 
starved if it had not been for. the good people of Galveston coming 
to their relicf, and also from other portions of the State, and we 
wanted money sent down there to feed our people at Galveston. 
He granted that very readily, and sent money there, and then we 
asked him for transportation to get them to where they used to live. 
not to their homes, but a great many of them wanted to go back to 
where they had acquaintances that they thought they could depend 
on, and through Mr. Bryan we received transportation for them 
to wherever they wanted to go in the United States. 

The CuammMan. They did not get transportation back to Mexico? 

Capt. Hanson. No, sir; he would not agree —I think it was three 
weeks that we stayed here and worred before we got anything from 
the department and they finally agreed to put a transport at Gal- 
veston and allow such men as had business there to return, but no 
women, with the exception of some nurses-—three or four nurses that 
were formerly in a hosòital in Tampico. But prior to getting on the 
transport they all had to sign a document to the effect that thev did 
not hold this Government responsible, or something of the kind. I 
was not there—I do not know, but it is in the testimony before this 
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committee as to the nature of that document that they signed, under 
Mr. Lester’s revort. 

The CHAIRMAN. You refer to the Lester report in Part 16 of these 
hearings? Were you thero in Tampico when the sailors, the United 
States sailors, and the launch supposed to be seeking a supply of 
gasoline, were arrested by Zaragoza’s troops? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. During the battle of December, 1913, 
between Carrancistas, 8,000 strong, attacking the Federals or Huer- 
tistas, 3,500 strong, there wore a few Amoricans, that, knowing our 
Government was against Huerta and backing the Carrancistas, 
wanted to make friends with the Carrancistas, and on various occa- 
sions requested passports from Gen. Zaragoza to go out of the city 
on different excuses, but in truth, some of them went to report to 
the Carrancistas where the Federals were stationed, and what they 
were doing. In other words, to give them information against the 
Huertistas. 

After fighting somo 10 or 12 days the Carrancistas ran out of am- 
munition and retired, and between that time and the timo of their 
next attack, the following April, Gen. Zaragoza had found that some 
of these Americans had not been true to the trust that he had reposed 
in them, and had given information to the Carrancistas; therefore, 
on the following April, when the Carrancistas returned to attack. 
them, he gave orders that no one should leave the city without an 
order from him—and he refused to give it—in order that the Car- 
rancistas might not be informed as to their movements inside of 
Tampico. | 

My understanding was that this boat from one of our battleships 
started down below, or passed the Iturbide Bridge, where the arroya 
ran into the Panuco River in the city of Tampico. As they were 
passing they were halted by the ay in charge, who was guarding 
that point, and brought ashore. He turned them over to a pott 
officer and started them up to the headquarters—Zaragoza’s head- 
quarters. He mot an officer of superior authority who asked him 
what he was doing with those marines. He answered that they had 
attempted to go by the mouth of this arroya down the Panuco River, 
eee his instructions, and he ordered him at once to turn them 
oose. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is, the superior officer ? 

Capt. Hanson. The superior officer ordered him to turn them 
loose at once and put them back in their boat and send them back to 
the ship, which was done. Gen. Zaragoza, immediately upon hear- 
ing of this incident, wrote a note of apology to Admiral Mayo. Ad- 
miral Mayo refused to accept it and demanded that he come in per- 
son, and, if I am not mistaken, I went with Consul Miller to the firing: 
line and summoned Gen. Zaragoza to go before Admiral Mayo. 

Upon his arrival there Admiral Mayo demanded an apology, and 
he apologized in every possible way that he could, but told him that 
he could not comply with the demand that Admiral Mayo made, 
which was to erect an American flag on Mexican soil and fire a salute. 
of 21 guns, but Gen. Zaragoza told him that he had no authority to do 
that; that that was a diplomatic matter and that he would have to- 
refer the matter to President Huerta. He gave him until 6 o’clock 
the following day to do so. I understood that he wired this informa- 
tion and demand to Gen. Huerta, and that he wired back, acquiescing 
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in it, provided Admiral Mayo would accept the apology by answering 
him with § guns, which was refused, as it might have been construed 
an act of recognition. 

The Cuaroman. Now, to return a moment to the condition of vour 
proper You sav that the orange grove has been burned and the 
10use looted, the furniture destroved, etc., and there is no stock 
remaining. What about—what became of your commissary ? 

Capt. Hanson. The commissary was taken, the same as everything 
else. 

The Cnarrman. There was no attempt to take any of this property 
by judicial procedure ? 

Capt. Hanson. Oh, no, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Were there any receipts issued for it? 

Capt. Hanson. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. By any officers or soldiers or anyone else ¢ 

Capt. Hanson. No, sir. 

The CHairMAN. They just simply were confiscated, like a train 
robber would confiscate an express package ? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir; and they did confiscate the ranch. but 
through the influence of Mr. Merrem, who remained on one of the 
adjoining ranches, it was finally released to him for us. 

The Cramman. Well, in this attempt to confiscate the ranch, what 
do you mean by “attempt to confiscate” ? 

Capt. Hanson. They took charge of it. 

The CuarrMan. Again just like a train robber who would confiscate 
an express package ? 

Capt. Hanson. Just the same thing. They forced a great many 
of my workmen into their army, murdered a lot of them, and my 
information is, took a great many of the women folks with them. 

The Cuarrman. Are vou familiar with any other American settle- 
ments or colonies, or others engaged in agriculture or pursuits of like 
character in that country ? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir; there were something like 15 or 20 colo- 
nies of American citizens scattered all over that country. 

The Cuarrman. About what was the size of these colonies ? 

Capt. Hanson. Well, they ran from 10 families to 350. 

The CHarrMan. Engaged in general agriculture ? 

Capt. Hanson. And stock raising. 

The CiarrMAN. What were the classes of these Americans? 
Where did they come from ? 

Capt. Hanson. They came from the United States, different por- 
tions, and they were a splendid class of gentlemen. 

The Cuarrman. Did they have their families with them? Wives 
and children 4 ; 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir; wives and children. They built school- 
houses and churches and went there to make that their home and 
lived there and obeyed the laws, and during the time I was there in 
Mexico I never heard of one American being arrested for any offense 
or any violation of the laws in all these colonies; that is, while Diaz 
was In power. 

The Ciairman, Were these men engaged in speculation of any 
kind ¢ 

le Hanson. No, sir; they were poor people, the majority of 
them. 
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The Coarrman. Now, what character of agricultural implements 
did they use generally in these colonies? 

Capt. Hanson. American, imported from the United States. 

The Cuarrman. What agricultural implements were the Mexicans 
using, when these colonies went there? 

Capt. Hanson. They were using wood plows and oxen, tied up 
around the heads. 

The CHarrmMan. That is, you mean that instead of using the ox 
bow, as we would use it, they drive the oxen with ropes and a stick 
tied to the horns? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir; a stick tied across the head—the ancient 
method. You see pictures where they did the same thing hundreds 
of vears ago. 

The CuarrMan. Now, you say they had wooden plows, Were the 
plows made anything like ours—double-handled ? 

Capt. Hanson. No, sir: one handle. They would cut a long pole 
and then put another upright piece down here and on the end of that 
they would get some kind of a piece of iron or something else, and 
tie it on, or rivet it in some way, and that is what they used for a 
plow, one handle. 

The CuarrMan. Before the Americans were driven out of there, 
had the Mexicans begun to learn, or were they learning the use of 
up-to-date agricultural machinery, plows, and so forth? 

Capt. Hanson. Oh, yes; immediately upon our taking charge of 
this ranch wo discarded everything of a Mexican nature, and we 
bought all our wagons, buggies, hacks, and all kinds of farming 
implem ents, including sprayers, high-power sprayers, gasoline spray- 
ers, for our trees—everything was imported—saddles, American sad- 
dies, American harness, and, in fact, everything American. Tho 
Mexicans all over the country there, tho Mexican ranch men, and 
the Mexican farmers, would come over and watch us use them, and 
then they wanted one like it, and I would order plows from this 
country for my Mexican neighbors, and there got to be such a demand 
that C. Holck & Co., of Monterey, secured the agency for the Pony 

Disc plow. I remember that, and they received them by the car- 
load and were sold all over that country from the samples that we 

had taken in to this one ranch. Now, every other American in that 
country had a like experience in every section whore he lived. The 
Americans, by using American manufactured implements and harness, 
saddles, etc, flooded that country all over with American imple- 
ments and American manufactured goods. 

The CHarnMAN. When the Mexican did get an American stock 
saddle, would he use that in preference to the old Mexican saddle? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir; they wero wild about thom; all tho ranch 
men in that country wanted saddles just like mine that I had pur- 
chased in San Antonio, Tex.—that also applied to buggies and hacks. 

I ordered several of these mountain hacks for my Mexican neighbors. 
The CHarmman. Then these Americans wore not only engaged in 
priest date to benefit themselves and establish homes there, but were 
also the direct cause of increased trade with this country ? 
Capt. Hanson. Oh, yes. 
the CHAIRMAN. In the sale of agricultural implements and general 
articles, such as you have described ? 
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Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir; and I want to say in connection with this. 
that every American in that country, without exception. when he 
settled in Mexico, and went there to make it his home. worked for 
the upbuilding of that country, and the institutions of that country, 
just the same as the Americans do in any section of the United States 
in which they may live. 

The CHairnman. Then, did the Americans pay the same wages that 
the Mexicans were earning in like character of work? Did they 
py the same wages that the Mexicans themselves employing that 
abor, paid ? 

Capt. Hanson. No; they paid increased wages, and that was the 
only friction between Mexican ranchmen and the newcomers or the 
oe there; they objected to us raising the price of the native 
abor. 

The CHarrMAN. Have you, or your company, or the people that 
were associated with you, ever received any money or anything of 
value for your investment there in Mexico? . 

Capt. Hor. Not one dollar. Our damages up to date from the 
best information that I can get will run right around $400,000 gold, 
and we have never received one cent. 

The CuarnMAN. How much actual cash that you know of did vou 
invest there, aside from the increased value of. your property —just 
actual cash invested ? 

Capt. Hanson. We invested about $400,000, in improvements. 

The CHAIRMAN. And that, together with increased value which you 
place upon the land, has been approximately a total loss? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The CHatRMAN. The raw land, I suppose, is still there? 

Capt. Hanson. The raw land is there, but the fences and every- 
thing else destroyed. If we go back we will have to commence from 
the ground up and build over. 

The CHarRMAN. Do you hope to go back? 

Capt. Hanson. Well, I hope to go back; but, of course, I would not 
go back under the present condition of things there. If this Govern- 
ment ever straightens up and does the proper thing in Mexico and 

ives the American pioneers guaranties for life and property, I would 
e glad to go back and make that my home. I like Mexico and I 
like the people. 

The CHarRMAN. Do you mean to say that you would take your 
family—you are a man of family? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The CuoarrMan. Do you mean to say you would take your family 
back there and live there? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir; I have educated two boys; given them a 
eo piate education with the expectation of taking them to Mexico 
with me. 

The CuoarrMAN. Now, as to the other colonists who have been 
driven out of there, as shown by the testimony in this case, with which 
you are familiar, would these colonists who have been driven out, as 
you were, go back there if they could? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The CularrMaN. You know many of them, do you? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes; Sesona Í know a great many of them, and 
I want to say those colonists as a rule were poor people: they would 
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sell their homes in this country, take the proceeds and go to Mexico, 
and invest in land and build themselves a home there. Those homes 
have been destroyed, just as mine has, and they have been brought 
out of that country; ran out of that country; and many of them have 
been living in poverty and want in this country since their departure 
from Mexıco. 

They are in a horrible condition, many of them that I know per- 
sonally, and they are as good people as the sun ever shone on, and 
they deserve more consideration than they have received; they are 
in a very bad shape and have shown themselves to be very deserving 
peop ©: and good Americans. 

e CHAIRMAN. You mean that they deserve decent consideration, 
at any rate? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir; different consideration than they have 
received. 

The CuarrMan. What has been the effect upon the minds of the 
Mexicans generally in Mexico of the policy pursued by this Govern- 
ment in allowing the colonists and settlers, American citizens, to be 
driven out of Mexico? 

Capt. Hanson. Well, they have simply lost all respect for us. When 
we went to Tampico and that section we were considered first-class, 
and given every attention possible; in fact, we were given better 
attention than any other foreign nationality, and when I left there a 
Chinaman was better respected than any American. They have no 
faith in our Government, and especially since their treatment at Vera 
Cruz. OurGovernment went in there; they expected help; and thought 
we were there to stay; they helped our Gee ent and soldiers in 
every conceivable way possible, only to be left there and shot down 
like dogs after we left. That has caused the Mexican people not to 
have very much confidence in our Government. That is one of the 
reasons, because they trusted us, and felt that when we went in there 
we would never leave until we established a government with guaran- 
tees, and after we left them they were shot down because they had 
assisted the American soldiers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Suppose that the United States were to develop 
another policy, would tell the Americans who were driven out of 
these colonies that this Government would protect them if they 
desired to go back into Mexico, and to take over their homes again, 
and start to build them up, what, in your judgment, would be the 
effect on the minds of the Mexicans of that community ? 

Capt. Hanson. They would receive them with open arms and with 
gratitude. 

The CuyarrMANn. Would you be able, do you think, to secure labor 
from the Mexicans themselves ? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir; all we might need. The Mexican people 
are friends of the American people; that is, the submerged class, the 
80 percent. They want the Americans there; they like them because 
they make money out of them, and receive humane and good treat- 
ment for themselves and families. I had Mexicans on my ranch to 
tell me that they were receiving better treatment during those eight 
per that we were there, and others in that community, ‘than they 


ad received before, and they were tickled to death that the Amer- 
cans were there. 
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The Cuairman. Do you think that the Americans would be wel- 
come again if it is understood that the United States would protect 
its citizens there, and enable them to protect themselves, and thus 
to afford protection for the Mexicans who wanted to work for them ‘ 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, who is it in Mexico who are against the 
Americans and against their return? What class of Mexicans ? 

Capt. Hanson. Well, it is a class of people that have come to the 
front under the Madero revolution. It started along in that time 
and when Diaz was overthrown; since then it has been conducted 
to a great extent by ignorant people, who rose to influence by loot, 
by theft, and by murder to the high places, and they have controlled 
by the iron hand, and the policy of our Government has been to 
arm those people. Naturally, that bunch has disarmed the SO per 
cent, and one of the 80 per cent does not agree with their policies 
or has anything to say about them, he is murdered; he is killed: and 
the 80 per cent of the people are under the guns of the people whom 
this Government has armed. 

The CuarkMan. Now, what was the policy of the Mexican Govern- 
ment with reference to arms throughout Mexico prior to this revo- 
lution ? 

Capt. Hanson. They were not allowed to have any kind of arms. 
Diaz would not allow it. If a man had a shotgun on his place he 
would think he was a revolutionist—would not allow any of them 
to have any kind of arms without permission. Of course, if a man 
could get a license to have arms he would be all right, but there were 
very few allowed to have a gun. 

The CuarrMan. Was the American or the Mexican traveling 
through that country, horseback or on foot, or in a vehicle of any 
kind—was he safe from attack ? 

Capt. Hanson. Perfectly, more so than he would be nt this country. 

The CHarrMan. Were there soldiers, large numbers of soldiers. 
a large standing army, in Mexico? Were their soldiers around in 
your vicinity ? 

Capt. Hanson. We had no soldiers. We had a few policemen 
over at this little town, but no soldiers. It was not necessary. I 
want to say another thing, that during my knowledge of Mexico, 
up to the time of the revolution, I never knew of one bank robbery: 
during the time I have known Mexico—for 25 or 30 years—I have 
never known but one train robbery during the Diaz régime in Mexico. 
And in the 8 years that [lived there, up to the time of the revolution. 
my stock ran all over the country and I never lost but one animal 
that I knew of by theft. 

The Cuairnman. Now, since you were finally brought out of 
Mexico, run out, and then by your Government brought out, in 
order to donee you, what have you been engaged in generally ? 

Capt. Hanson. When I came out of Mexico the last time I at once 
went to work as special agent of the San Antonio Uvalde & Gulf 
Railroad, with headquarters in San Antonio, Tex. 

The CHAIRMAN. On a salary? 

Capt. Hanson. On a salary of $150 a month. And on the Ist 
day of January, 1918, I was requested by my friends to accept a 
captaincy in the Texas Rangers, and at that time the Texas Rangers 
were mostly stationed on the Rio Grande border, and inasmuch as 
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there was a great deal of German propaganda and anti-Americanism 
throughout Mexico and along the border, and on account of my 
acquaintance with the Mexicans and the country and the people, 
they requested me fo accept this Position, which J did, at $125 a 
month. I served in that capacity up to the present time. I stil] 
hold my commission as senior captain of the State Rangers, but 
secured a furlough on the Ist day of September, 1919, to assist this 


Capt. Hanson. } es, Sir, 
The CHAIRMAN. Does your family speak the language, your gong ¢. 
Capt. TLinson. Yes, sir; my boys al speak it. 
he CHAIRMAN. Now, in your work as special agent of the railroad 
company along the border, and then as ranger, have you had reason 
to have your attention brought, directed to this German propaganda 
of which you speak ? 3 
e CHAIRMAN. You also, of course, are familiar with what is 
known as the Plan San Diego that has been testified to here? 
apt. Hanson. Yes, sir. © 
The Cramman. You saw the operation ef that plan by the 
Mexicans? 
Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. | 
The CHAIRMAN. Were the Germans, in their propaganda and their 
work, in accordance with this Plan San Diego ? 
apt. Hanson, Yes, sir. 
The CHAIRMAN. You have read, of course, the Zimmerman note to 
Mexico? 
Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is that along the line of this, along the line of the 
Plan San Diego ? | 
Capt. Hanson. Along the line of it; yes, sir. | 
The Cuamman. Do you know whether the same plan of San Diego 
and the plan of the Zimmerman note are still received as something 
that might be carried out by Mexican agitators ? 
Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 
The CHAMAN. You have, in assisting the committee, investigated 
the activities of Mexicans in connection with Propaganda along the 
? 


_ the CHAIRMAN. You are familiar with the letters that have been 
introduced here, photostatic Copies of letters from Carranza and from 


Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir, 
he CHAIRMAN. They are extreme radicals? - 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. And part of your duty with this committee has 
been to investigate, to run down and check up reports of that kind? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir, 

The CHarrMan. Then you think that up to the time you left the 
border, that is, the latter part of March of this year, Mexicans were 
still engrged in agitating against this Government ? 

apt. HANSON. Yes, sir; they were. 
The CHAIRMAN. On both sides of the border ? 
Capt. Hanson. On both sides of the border. 
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The CuarrMan. And with what element generally on this side of 
the border were they connected, if you know ? 

Capt. Hanson. Well, with the radical element. 

The CuarrMan. What particular name is given to that radical ele- 
ment generally ? 

Capt. Hanson. The I. W. W. and communists. 

The CHarrMAN. It has been testified to in various hearings in this 
case, and by various witnesses that armed raids and acts of violence 
have been committed by people coming from Mexico across the inter- 
national border and committed against or upon the lives and property 
of American citizens in the United States. Have you in your experi- 

‘ence or within your knowledge ever learned of any raid by Americans 
upon the other side of the border at any time? | 

Capt. Hanson. I have never heard of anything of the kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have the Texas Rangers been allowed to go across 
the international border when they chose to do so? 

Capt. Hanson. No, sir; only with soldiers. 

The CuarrMAN. That is, with regular soldiers of the United States! 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. So that, of your own initiative or acting under 
orders from your owrf State government, you have not been allowed 
to pursue even raiding parties ? 

apt. Hanson. No, sir; we could pursue them to the river, but 
never across. : 

The CHarrmMaNn. So, if you were on a hot trail you were not allowed 
to cross ? 

Capt. Hanson. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have, however, cooperated with the regular 
forces of the United States ? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir; the Rangers have been over several times 
but always under command of the United States Army. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, since the year 1911, we will say, have Ameri- 
can citizens from Texas been allowed to go across the border with 
arms ? , 

Capt. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. By whom were they prevented from carrying arms 
into Mexico? | 

Capt. Hanson. By their own Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you know what the rule was with reference to 
our soldiers guarding the border if they saw any American attempting 
to go across with arms? 

apt. Hanson. They would arrest him. 

The CHarrMAN. Then American citizens having business in Mexico 
or desiring to cross the border were prevented both by the orders of 
the Mexicans and by our own armed forces from carrying arms even 
for their own protection ? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The CiarrMAN. So that Americans who have crossed have been 
compelled to go unarmed ? 

Capt. Hanson. Unarmed, absolutely, and without protection. 

_ The Cuarrman. During these raids, or any of them, from Mexico 
into the United States, did many Mexicans lose their lives at the 
hands of officers from this side, or soldiers, troops, or citizens ? 
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Capt. Hanson. Well, of course, I don’t know just how many have 

a but the condition growing out of that plan of San Diego 
was this: The first thing they knew of it the Mexicans began raiding 
across the border, but they didn’t consider it very serious at first, 
until finally they captured a copy of the plan of San Diego and saw 
that all Americans were to be murdered, and Texas, Arizona, New 


up. The first dct then was to Concentrate their women and c ildren 
into the little towns around, and they began to guard the roads Into 
‘them. 
The Cuarrman. You are yeaa of American citizens in Texas. 
apt. Hanson. Yes, sir: 
Texas—citizens. The Mexican population was just about as much 


he CHarrMAN. Who are American citizens residin on this side? 
Capt. Hanson. American citizens: yes, sir An they appealed 
for aid, and it didn’t get there quick enough, and these raiding 
parties began to come over and wantonly destroy ranches, murder, 


own defense, not being protected by their own Government, and on 
their own soil, I presume that unfortunately some Instances may 


very careful not to commit acts o that kind. Probably they may 
have done so, but I know the majority of people that were killed on 
that border were either sympathizers, aiders, or abettors of the 
people from the other side. 

The CHAIRMAN. Or actual raiders, 
Capt. Hanson. Actual raiders; yes, sir, 

e CHAIRMAN. There is a large Mexican population on the lower 
Rio Grande in Texas, is there ? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

e CHAIRMAN. What is the general character of that population 

among those who were born here ? 

Capt. Hanson, They are peaceable, good citizens, as a rule. 

The CHarrman. Wero the Majority in actual sympathy with any 
attempt to take back Texas and add it to Mexico? 

ede Hanson. No, sir; not the majority. The minority prob- 
ably were. 

o CHAIRMAN. Ca tain, you are more or less familiar, of course, 
with Texas history; do you know many of those people, the descend- 
ants of Mexicans, residing upon this side, who are the descendants of 
those who joined the Texans in the fight for liberty ? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. The Benevidas family, for instance, at 
Laredo, there are not more loyal Americans on earth than they are, 
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The CuarrMaN. As a matter of fact, which is generally lost sizht of 
by those who are not familiar with that history. one very prominent 
Mexican, Zavala, led a full regiment of natives and assisted materially 
the Americans under Houston and others in the overthrow of Santa 
Anna and the attainment of independence by the State of Texas. 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. Many of their descendants live m San 
Antonio, Tex., and around there. Miss Zavala lives there now. 

The CiarrmMan. Zavala was the first lieutenant governor of the 
State of Texas. 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The CiatrMan. Has there been any change in the feeling of the 
people of Mexico with respect to law and the rights of property. ete.. 
engendered by the last 10 years of lawlessness in that country, do 
you know? . 

Capt. Hanson. Well, I haven’t been in Mexico for several vears. 
but my understanding is there are a great many peaceable. law- 
abiding, hard-working Mexicans that have been forced by the revolu- 
tionists into their armies and have been taught to rob, steal, murder, 
and depredate on people. The vounger generation, of course, have 
been raised now for 10 years right up under that. They have seen 
nothing but atrocities, and therefore the conditions with reference to 
the people of Mexico are very much worse now than they were before. 
They never had any idea or dreamed of anything of that kind under 
the Diaz régime, but having been taught by these people how to do 
these things, and when they see their colonels and generals and their 
officials from the top to the bottom committing these depredations, 
naturally they felt that they had license to do the same thing. 

The CuatrMan. Could order and respect for law and the rights of 
property and human life be restored in Mexico by a firm government! 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir; with help. Of course they would have to 
have outside help. 

The CuarrMAN. Do you mean to say that in your judgment the 
Mexicans themselves have so lost their sense of proportion and of 
national or international obligation, or of respect for central govern- 
ment that it would be necessary for any central government to have 
some active support or help? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir; a certain class has. They must have help 
from the outside. 

The CiatrMan. Captain, in your operations in Mexico you were 
necessarily in Tampico more or less ? 

Capt. Hanson. Yos, sir. 

Fhe CHarrRMAaN. You are familiar with the oil districts there. are 
you? 

Capt. TAaAnson. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrkMan. During the period of your residence there the oil 
industry has grown to very large proportions ? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The CirarrMan. How are the oil companies there looked upon, the 
American oil operators, by the Mexicans generally ? 

Capt. Hassos. As their saviors. When the oil men went to 
Mexico, the Mexican laborers were getting from 50 to 75 cents a dav, 
and were uneducated and ignorant. The oil men in every instance 
where it Was possible have emploved native labor and mixed with 
them, their superintendents, aa experts in the production of oil and 
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the manufacture of oil products; and a Mexican, while he may appear 
ever so ignorant, is smart, naturally smart and quick to catch on. 

The CHAIRMAN. An ‘mitator ? 

Capt. Hanson. An imitator.” And a great many of these people 
have become very proficient in the different lines of work in the oil 
business, and as they would understand their work better and do it 
better the oil companies in every case have always raised their wages, 
until now they are getting as high as 16 to 20 pesos a day. There 
are men there in very responsible positions that have been educated 
by the oil men. Those men have, as a rule, taken care of their 
money and many of them own little homes in Tampico and have a 

few chickens, and hogs, etc., and are getting along nicely, doing 
better than they ever had before. They dress better than they ever 
did and are educating their families. It is all due to the education 
and wages paid by the oil men. 

The CHAIRMAN. In your investigations for this committee, you 
had some correspondence with reference to radical propaganda ? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir; here are the original papers [handing 
papers to the chairman]. 

he CHAIRMAN. In your correspondence, among others to whom 
you wrote and from whom you received letters was one Arthur 
hompson, who has been a witness before this committee. 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. , 

The Cunarrman. It is in testimony that he received a letter signed 
“Gus Klumpner,’’to which he replied. Who was Gus Klumpner? 

Capt. Hanson. That was myself. I signed that letter ‘Gus 
Klumpner.” | 

The CuarrMAN. Mr. Thompson asked the chairman of the com- 
mittee during the hearing as to why the name “Gus Klumpner” was 
signed to the letter to him, to which he had replied. What was your 
reason for using this name? 

Capt. Hanson. It is a German name, and after reading his book, 
I thought he was a German propagandist, or had been during the 
war, and was not an American, and I thought he would respond to 
that name quicker than he would to an American name. 

The CHarirMAN. I notice in one of the 1etters, a portion of this 
correspondence, you suggest to Mr. Thompson that you would be glad 
to have him come before this committee, or suggest to him that he 
should do so, and give the committee and the people of the United 
States through the committee the benefit of his knowledge of Mexico 

and of its people. 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Did you think from what you had seen of his 
writings, etc., that he had any knowledge of Mexico and its people? 
: ae Hanson. I did not. After reading his book 1 knew he 

ad not. . 

The CHAIRMAN. And your idea was that rather the people of the 
United States might understand the colossal ignorance of Carran- 
zista propagandists ? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Having read the testimony of Mr. Thompson, I 
suppose you satisfied yourself upon that point? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 
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The CHarrMAN. As the committee has in various portions of the 
evidence already offered testimony along this line, we will not put 
into the record at this time the correspondence itself, but we will 
keep that in the files of the committee. 

Capt. Hanson. J was requested to get a picture of the destruction 
in Mexico. This photograph shows the Monterrey R. R. depot be- 
fore, and then it shows it after they had destroyed it—after they 
had burned it. 

The CyarrMAN. The witness is explaining certain photographs 
showing the Monterrey depot, both before and since its destruction 
by the revolutionary forcés or bandits in Mexico, which will be filed 
in the committee’s records. 

- Tn the investigations carried on by this committee among various 
colonies which are mentioned, I notice the colony of Manuel. Where 
was that colony ? 

Capt. Hanson. That was about 40 miles northwest of Tampico, on 
the railroad. 

The CHarRMAN. Well, how many people were there; do you know? 

Capt. Hanson. There were about 10 families. 

The CnarrMan. What was the value of the porperty lost there, 
if you know? 

Capt. Hanson. About $100,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where is the colony of Rio Verde? 

Capt. Hanson. Rio Verde is on the San Luis branch of the Mex- 
ican National Railways, between Tampico and San Luis Potosi. 

The CHarrMAN. About how many families were there? 

Mr. Hanson. Twenty. 

i a CHAIRMAN. What was the amount of the loss there, if you 
now 

Capt. Hanson. Approximately $200,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where is the colony of Vallas? 

Capt. Hanson. It is on the same railroad, near Rio Verde. 

The CHAIRMAN. And there were about 50 families there ? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. A total loss of about how much? 

Capt. Hanson. About $500,000. 

The CHarrMan. Where is the colony of Victoria? 

Capt. Hanson. At the capital of the State of Tamaulipas. There 
are about 20 families there yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. And the loss was approximately $200,000 ? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. These figures are approximated. 

The CyairMAN. Do you know anything about where Thomas 
Ewing was? 

Capt. Hanson. No, sir. The committee has some letters there 
from those people. 

The CHairnMAN. The committee has received certain letters from 
parties whom you name, and which letters are here now before the 
committee, one from Thomas Ewing, claiming a loss of $342,518.12. 
You have examined that letter, have you ? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. And from the examination of the letter are you 
satisfied—have you satisfied yourself of the approximate truth of the 
statements contained in it 3 
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Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir; so far as I know it issupported by sworn 
affidavits. 

The CuHarrMAN. There is a letter here from L. Gunter, claiming a 
loss of $8,640. You have examined that letter, have you? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is a letter here from John W. Glaze, claim- 
ne a loss of $3,531. That contains an itemized account. 

will state that these letters will be placed in the record, following 
the testimony of this witness. 

We have a letter from L. J. Kolklosch, claiming a loss of $89,800. 
Also a statement from J. Lilywhite, with reference to the Morelos 
Colony. This J. Lilywhite was a witness whom the committee 
attempted to secure—the attendance of whom the committce at- 
tempted to secure at Tucson, and.was unable to do so because of the 
breaking down of his automobile. That statement will be placed in 
the record also. 

(The letters referred to appear in the appendix following the testi- 
mony of this witness.) 

Capt. Hanson. Here is something—I don’t know whether it ought 
to go into the record, but it ought to go into the files of the committee. 
You might put the whole thing in, leaving the name out. 

The CHAIRMAN. This statement which you have handed the com- 
mittee, being a statement of L. Witzke, was taken by yourself, or in 
your presence, and also in the presence of an intelligence officer of 
the United States Army. , 

Mr. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrRMAN. This statement of Witzke will be filed with the 
testimony. 

(The statement referred to appears in the appendix following the 
testimony of this witness.) 

This is a statement obtained by the investigator from one Rowe 
with reference to his kidnapping, the statement being made at San 
Antonio, December 3, 1919, which will be published as part of this 
hearing. 

(The statement referred to appears in the appendix following the 
testimony of this witness.) 

his is a list of Americans killed in Mexico not in the ‘murder 
maps.” The deaths of these men have all been checked up from 
other portions of the testimony, and it will now be incorporated in 
the record, simply as containing the names, dates, etc., of the deaths. 

(List referred to appears in the appendix following the testimony 
of this witness.) 

The Chairman will offer as part of the hearing in this case, to be 
printed in this part of the hearing, executive document No. 98, Thirty- 
sixth Congress, first session, being the Treaty of Transit and Commerce 
with Mexico, with a message from the then President of the United 
States under date of January 4, 1860, containing also a letter from 
the then minister, Robert McLean, to the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Cass, under date of December 14, 1859; also containing a conven- 
tion to enforce treaty stipulations. 

(The document referred to appears in the appendix following the 
testimony of this witness.) 

There will also be printed in the record at this time, although not 
in the proper place, the written memorandum referred to in the 
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testimony of Mr. Kellogg, given heretofore, concerning the oil laws 
of Mexico. 

(The memorandum referred to appears in the appendix following 
the testimony of this witness.) 

Also there will be filed and printed in this record the transcript 
of the judgment of the Texas court of criminal appeals in the case of 
Jose Antonio Arce et al., appellants, v. State of Texas, of April 17, 
1918, which will be printed in the record. 

(The paper referred to appears in the appendix following the 
testimonv of this witness.) 

Also the affidavit of E. E. Dickason, repealing the testimony of 
Henrv Forrest, containing on page 1187 of the printed record, in so 
far as that testimony mentions Mr. Dickason. The affidavit will be 

rinted in justice to Mr. Dickason.without any expression of opinion 
from the committee as to the veracity of the testimony or the affidavit. 

(The affidavit referred -to appears in the appendix following the 
testimony of this witness.) 

Also an affidavit of Mrs. R. L. Sanford, concerning outrages upon 
herself, the affidavit being executed before a notary public of the 
State of Texas on the 19th day of April of this year. 

(The affidavit referred to appears in the appendix following the 
testimony of this witness.) 

Also the affidavit of ——-—, made on the 30th day of January, 1920, 
which will be printed with the name of the party making the affidavit 
in blank for the protection of such party. After the printed record 
is completed the original will be returned to the committee for its 
executive files. Any American names mentioned in the affidavit will 
be stricken out. This man is still doing business in Mexico. 

(The affidavit referred to appears in the appendix following the 
testimony of this witness. ) 

Also the statement of ——-— with reference to his capture by and 
experiences while with Francisco Villa, executed on the 30th dav of 
January, 1920, which will be printed with the names in blank, and 
the original will be returned to the committee for its executive files. 

(The paper referred to appears in the appendix following the 
testimony of this witness.) 

Also the affidavit of Charles S. Dolly, made on the 19th of August, 
1919, with a letter accompanying same, which will be printed in full. 

(The affidavit and letter referred to appear in the appendix follow- 
ing the testimony of this witness.) 

Also letter with an accompanying account from W. A. Lyon, which 
will be printed in full in the record. 

(The letter and account referred to appear in the appendix following 
the testimony of this witness.) 

Also affidavit and letter from Charles F. Simon, which will be 
printed in full in the record: these affidavits containing claims for 
damages. 

(The affidavits and letter referred to appear in the appendix 
following the testimony of this witness.) 

Also affidavits of Mrs. R. L. Fisher, B. H. Brown, and Joe Stempfle. 
with relation to the murder of Wilford O. Robertson, which will be 
printed in full in the record. 

(The affidavits referred to appear in the appendix following the 
testimony of this witness.) 
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These affidavits and letters have been received by the committee 
and full credit given them, as it was impossible for the committee to 
reach and secure the attendance of each witness of whom it knew, 
and therefore it directed letters to be written to various parties with 
the statement that their affidavits or letters concerning their claims 
or subjects of interest would be received and printed ın the record, 
which is now being done. 

Also there will be printed in this part certain portions of Army 
intelligence revorts concerning radical activity and bolshevist propa- 
ganda i in Mexico. The direct source of this information will not be 
given, as it might interfere with the work of another department of 
this Government still being carried on in other places than Wash- 
ington. 

(The extracts from revorts referred to appear in the appendix 
following the testimony of this witness.) 

In connection with the last document there will be printed the 
report of special agent Capt. Hanson, as made by him to the adjutant 
general of Texas, and also to this committee. 

(The report referred to appears in the appendix following the testi- 
mony of this witness.) 

With the printing of this record the hearings before the committee 
at this immediate time will be concluded, to be taken up from time to 
time at the call of the chairman; the committee, under the instruc- 
tions of the Foreign Relations Committee, continuing its investiga- 
tions when, in the « opinion of the chairman, the same is necessary. 

(Whereupon, at 2.30 o’clock p. m., the committee adjourned.) 


APPENDIX. 


SAWTELLE, CALIP., March 18, 1990. 
Maj. Dan M. Jackson, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Dear Sir: I had not been informed that the Senate committee on investigation 
of Mexican affairs was to be in Los Angeles until I seen in the papers where the com- 
mittee had arrived and departed for San Diego, with the expectation of returning to 
Los Angeles at a later date, so if you will notify me when this committee is to convene 
in Los Angeles I will be very pleased to place my claim before them and give such 
information as may be re ne 

Thanking you for past favors, I remain 


Yours, respectfully, 
THomas EwInec, 


Bor 378, Sawtelle, Calif. 


SAWTELLE, CALIF., March 18, 1920. 


Maj. Dan M. JACKSON, 
Secretary Senate Investigation Committee on Mexican Affairs, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dear Sir: At your request I hereby give the amounts of the different claims that 
I am filing with the Secretary of State, at Washington, D. C.: 


Claim. Ewing's loss. 
A. Loss of Ewing Mine, loss to Ewing & Stroyick.......- $10,000.00 $5,000.00 
B. Loss of La Deseada, loss to Ewing & Cornick......... 30,000.00 15, 000. 00 
C. Loss of La Blanca Mine.............. 2-02-02 ee eee eee 10,550.00 10,550. 00 
D. Loss of San Antonio Mine, loss to Ewing & Dudley.... 45,000.00 17, 500.00 
E. Loss of San Antonio No. 2, Ewing & Cornick.........- 40,000.00 20. 000. 00 
F. Loss of San Antonio No. 3, Ewing & Cornick.......... 40,000.00 20,000. 00 
G. Loss of San Miguel Mine, San Miguel-Sonora Gold 

Mining Co., S. A., Thomas Ewing, president. ...... 525,000.00 205,078.12 

H. Loss of San Bernardino No. 2, Ewing & Stroyick..... 15,000. 00 7, 300. 00 
J. Loss of San Bernardino No. 3, Ewing & Stroyick..... 15, 000. 00 7, 500. ùW 
K. Loss of Turkey Track Mine, Ewing & Cornick........ 57,000.00 27, 509.00 
L. Loss of personal property on his ranch................ 6, 890. 00 6, 890. 00 
Total claim scesero Coke ees oe oS eee ak os ae 794, 440.00 342, 518. 12 


THomas EwING, 
Soldiers Home, Calif. 


KERENS, Tex., January 30, 1920. 
Maj. Dan M. Jackson, 
Secretary of the Subcommittee on Foreign Relations, 
El Paso, Tex. 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of letter dated January 24, from Senator Albert B. Fall, 
chairman of Committee on Foreign Relations, from his office in San Antonio, Tex.. 
requesting that I write your detailing the circumstances, and amount of loss suffered 
from Mexican thieves. 

I lost from thieves, believed to be from Mexico, 125 head of cattle, about one-half of 
these were three and four year old, steers, and balance were cows, and two-year olis, 
which were valued at that time at about $60 each. I also lost 19 head of saddle or ww 
horses, which I valued at $60 each. i 

These horses and cattle were stolen from my ranch in Duval County, Tex., during 
and between the years 1913 and 1915. about the time the country was overrun by 
Mexican thieves believed to be from Mexico, as some of the horses were traced back 
almost to the Rio Grande River, and believed to have been carried into Mexico. 

Trusting this is the information wanted, and awaiting your reply, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
L. GUNTER. 
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FILLMORE, OKta., February 2, 1920. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
El Paso, Tez. 


Dear Sir: My father, John W. Glaze, is sick, so will send in his list for him. 


John W. Glaze’s Mexico damages. 


dood ead dle: Norse 623 326 5 gce araiwnka ction Spe tace E e ran eae de teas $50 
LAmericah mules 30 Sh ett ai cis ea od Aes wad Se a r Sees Bees AREN A 200 
LAmencan MAO cri ion anne adateie de Stine aaa a ea Go tack ee eames 125 
COW Vear Inoa eiker Dey eit iie ia Ahi Oe E E EANA 100 
6 young American COWS o)s6 ecru os as aoa ashen ve veG else eeea es SebGe ee 300 
3 Mexican M69 cucu eres eh eee Ga eebac hae ouo ocd cae deeeioeanc ead 150 
l American Sad Ce 5 jek 6 acca ua baw tare ee wih ir a phoebe ee Bae oe waters 32 
(O acres Of feld prown UP- oeske'n gehts cg ie atowiewnewk wiles ae bis ekie E een 350 
300 yards of l-inch water piping............. 22. ccc cece ee eee eee cece eee e wees 100 
Household AEG ae es eae, cae aaa’ cases Cae ae Berea wae aSiete Meda shee 200 
CHICKEN: Wiro zen 6 Sc nce cco aunsaueeewa' aeancd ladies see E ewe E E 100 
30 bearing orange trees. ........... 0.0 e eee ee eee EE AIE ET eee ees 180 
50 bearing banana trees....... 0... cece ec cee eee eee cee ence eeeees 50 
2 dozen chickens.................. sets E E pans aed Gee eee coo AEN ETE 24 
Firmino tooli 5.012 22 catsloc anes er aa a e Nar e E E 70 
House and baraa de a ea a accu E O a OE A T 1, 500 

Toa anaa A etek at ore ane eats a eee tue a a nian ness 3, 531 

C. L. GLAZE 
Subscribed and sworn to before me on this 2d day of February, 1920. 
[SEAL.] H. J. Green, Notary Public. 


My commission expires September 30, 1922. 


FILLMORE, OKLA., February 2, 1920. 
SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE MEXICAN AFFAIRS. 

Dear Sirs: Ama member of the Blalock Mexico Colony, located at Chamal 
Tamps, Mexico. . 

My place was not bothered much till in January, 1915, 200 Villa soldiers camped in 
my cornfield, carrying off and destroying most of corn. 

From this time on things grew from bad to worse, as soon as Carranza’s soldiers got 
possession of country in which our colony is located. I went before the head officer 
and asked for protection. He laughed at me and told me to let the poor fellows have 
what they wanted. , 

Had to keep work stock tied in brush to keep soldiers from taking them. We were 
uneasy all the time, because we knew that we did not have any protection. 

Carranza’s soldiers forced Americans to give up all guns and pistols where they 
found out we had any. 

It got so bad that in June, 1916, my family and myself and other Americans decided 
to leave Mexico. As we passed through Mexican town to railroad station, Carranza’s 
soldiers threatened to hold us there and not let us go on. At railroad station we had 
to pay conductor on train $100 to hold train long enough for us Americans to load our 
own baggage on train. 

When we boarded train at Tampico for Monterey, two of Carranza’s soldiers, armed 
with peiie robbed my wife of her watch and chain and $5 United States money. 

In Monterey American women were insulted at waiting room by Carranza’s soldiers. 

After Carranza was recognized, the Americans in Mexico were treated like dogs. 

I reached the border without a dollar, and have worked by the day and rented land ` 
ever since. | 

Respectfully, 
C. L. GLAZE. 
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This is an itemized statement of my losses in Mexico: 


9 head of cattle, at $30 per head............. 0... ee eee ee eee eee ee eees $270 
DW BO Wie ig Soha os Scns eves we oer te ented ee cio aun ee eae ad ae Oe arenes a tence F) 
eA AA A ec cee test EEE Ph E O E E N E E E E TE AE 10 
25 head of hogs, at $10 per head... 2.2.2... ce ee eee ccc ee eee cence cee eeaes 250) 
Fam implementesicue to e20c0ss EAE dette es eeeee eines eee eee 150 
Household SIT 423 ce ie oi cdc a ENAA soe bad waa E E Na eae 100 
Watchand CHAlic cence ioci kere eet ke ae A a aa aN sake 50 
American money Stolen nc: svc. ced ed caowe weed bane ees ceeded ees caeeees h) 
2 dozon ChCK asera nE E EEA ee bade nee koe ETRA 12 
600 Dushels Of: COTM eoa rae a dae a A a E A eames N 6 
Pro VISIONS eee ehh deuce esas ee eed ae ea ean d eee key eee es ee aes Sele oe 2% 
COA TROL mulos aeesar aea Ean aa E Gene A r a aa a A Ral 
Damage to buildingi errenda a hee ame ea EA NEON 500 
Damage to fen ered: er ues EE wee le ne ose ANENE aceon aed 300 
For 20 acre field growing up..........-.. cece cece eee cee cece eee cece eee eeeaes ti 
Loss of rent on 60-acre field for 3 years... 22.2.0... ee cee eee een eee ences 900 

3,477 


I made out this statement to the best of my ability. 
C. L. Graze. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2d day of February, 1920. 
[sEaL.] H. J. GREEN, Notary Publi. 


My commission expircs September 30, 1922. 


LAREDO, TEX., January 28, 1926 
To the Subcommittee to Investigate Mexican Affairs, Hon. Albert B. Fall, Chairman. 


GENTLEMEN: I am one of those who went to Mexico during the Diaz administration. 
We were invited there by the Government of Mexico and encouraged by our Gav- 
ernment at Washington. I believed with all others who went there that we could 
depend on the protection vouchsafed by both Mexico and the United States in our 
rights of lives and property. 

We could not have asked more than we were accorded in protection and respect by 
the Mexican Government and people under the incumbency of President Dist. 
Not until the overthrow of the Diaz régime and the election of Francisco Mader as 
pre:ident of Mexico, did we feel seriously affected in our colony at Columbus, Tan- 
aulipas. 

One summer morning we were hunted at our houses and fields in and around 
Columbus as if it were a round-up of cattle. That is fully described in my complaint 
to the State Department at Washington, D. C., during the incumbeney of Mr. Bryan, 
Secretary of State. Up to that time we did not feel the force of the criminal laws in 
Mexico, and now only by a “frame-up” aginst our colony. We felt as sale from 
harm heretofore as we ever felt in our homes in the United States. 

There were no robberies, no bandit raids, no kidnapping for ransom, no killing: o 
both native and foreign peoples, no ravishing of women and young girls. no ruthles 
destruction of property. no intimidation of people to cause them to flee from the 
country, no question of the rights of possession and use of property purchased. ne 
question of surfice and oil rights, no question of the rights to buy and sell lands. ne 
question or reservation excepting, I think, to land along the northern boundary. 20 
objection to the issuance of the Translacion de Dominio necessary to transfer real pmp- 
erty from one * American” to another, no talk of **Mexico for Mexicans,’’ no decre 
abridging the rights of our people in anything excepting franchise which we did no 
desire nor expect, no decrees carrying force of confiscation of our vested rights in our 
lands, no extortion in the rates of taxation, and no interference in transportation a 
produce and passenger service by railroads. Now allis changed. 

The fields are retaken by the wild jungle, most of the housea have been carried 
away or burned. the fences have disappeared, and the whole colony would remind 3 
person of an old abandoned ee The landowners and home builders have 
one privilege lett, and that is to pay taxes at several hundred per cent advance on 
lands made fruitless by wars, raids, intimidations, and presidential decrees and laws. 
The final spike that nailed the coffin being the famous article 27 of the new consti- 
tution. 

Here the picture of homes, fields, and groves was blurred. The dreams of pare 
and protection were now of destruction and waste. Treaty rights were ignored and 
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pone were entirely ignored. Property rights were as if written in the sands. 
atents to the lands were no more binding than political platforms to carry elections, 
only good during the campaigns. 

We can see a waste of possibly $500,000 in the Columbus colony alone, where small 
investors dropped in many cases all they had, and were invited to hasten to the 
nied tates and depend on charity of friends. Ask why all this? Later, truth 
may tell. 

I am not of those who may say that the Mexican people are all bad. I would esti- 
mate that 95 per cent of them are inclined to peace and industry. Not over 5 per cent 
rule the masses and are responsible for the reign of terror in Mexico. 

The masses are as helpless to defend themselves against that small minority as a 
flock of sheep against a wolf in their midst. The minority is increasing daily. The 
majority is daily growing weaker. The minority will never reform within themselves. 
They are in a normal state from centuries of bandit activity, curbed for a season by 
President Diaz, and liberated by Francisco Madero. The opening of prison doors - 
was easy. The round-up of the lawless has not been within the power of any leader 
in Mexico. 

What can be done? What will happen, and when? : 


DAMAGE AND LOSSES. 


LYE suffered losses, and mental and physical harm that can not easily be esti- 
mated: ‘ 


I bought one-third interest in land............. 2... ce eee cece cece cee eee $16, 000 
Spent preparatory to colonization. .............. 2... eee ee eee eee e ec eeee 16, 000 
Protocalization and taxes, approximately............... 2... c cece cece ween 2, 000 
schools and teaching c2 2302 15, iane nee Moho penned elwaeeeveecowsesde bade. 500 
Gifts and Charities: cece ole asd a te E ara EE a E EE VSE 300 
Expenses in various SUMB..........0 0c eee eee e eee e cece ccc eeeecccccesece 5, 500 
Damages, article 27, decrees......... 0.0. eee cee eee eee e cece e nee eceees 50, 000 

Otel cick) ene tecneted dicbace wheter cee tae ont out vane eeewee 89, 300 


The above is exclusive of the damages for arrest, abuse, and imprisonment, as per 
complaint resting in the Department of State, and minor outrages to my person by a 
Mexican thief, working for the National Lines, whom I caught stealing my onions, 
and a special outrage 1 suffered in an attack by a German and a Swede at Columbus. 
I could get no action by the courts in either case. 

Balance on hand for old age, zero. 

I inclose the few pages, with the ‘‘reservations” that they are not for the press. 
As you doubtless know, we have no immunity and I have not been immersed in the 
River Styx, and I still hope to get something out of Mexico. I know not what to do. 
I am now losing everything in way of cropsand rentals by not feeling safeto go. I was 
selected for kidnaping when I left there last May, through the warning of Mexican 
friends. 

Can not get any one to collect anything for me. I must not be under the ban in 
Mexico. I did not name the butchery of one of our citizens as I suppose others have 
done so. 

Loyally, 


í 


L. J. KaLKLoscn. 


THE STORY OF [HE THEFT OF THE LAND OF THE COLONY MORELOS (MORMON) IN THE 
STATE OF SONORA, MEXICO. 


@ 


[As told to me in person by J. Lillywhite, now head man of the colony.] 


The Mormon colony Morelos was established in Sonora on the Bavispe River about 
1901. It was founded by about a dozen families, mostly from Utah. In 1910 the 
colony numbered about 700 persons and was in a prosperous condition. The colonists 
had purchased their land—some 27.000 acres—partly from Cole & Cameron, an Amer- 
ican firm of cattlemen, and partly from Mexican owners. 

The colonists built some 50 brick dwelling houses, a flour mill, a fine schoolhouse, 
and fenced and irrigated their lands, adding greatly to the value of their holdings 
The farms were stocked with well-bred cattle, horses, hogs, and chickens. The 
colonists engaged in general farming, the crops consisting of wheat, corn, barley, 
potatoes and other vegetables, and fruits of many kinds. One year their wheat crop 
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amounted to 47,000 bushels. An imported stallion owned by a few of the colonists 
cost $2,299. Other blooded animals were imported by the colonists. 

When Diaz was driven out the colony was flourishing. In the spring of 1912, when 
Oroszco’s Red Flagvers overran Chihuahua, the colonists were asked by the American 
Government to come out. They complied with the request, but left Mexican care- 
takers on their property. A few never went back, not having the means. Others 
went back as soon as they could to take care of their own and of the property of their 
associates. 

Those who went back took in with them an American consul named Dye, who went 
with them and gathered up along the valley merchandise which had been looted from 
their stores. Mexicans owning the homes searched invariably denied that they had 
anything belonging to the colonists, but in the face of these denials goods stolen from 
the colonists were found in nearly every home. Consul Dve took photographs of the 
wrecked and looted stores and houses and sent them to Washington. 

The mill was destroved. More than a ton of books, charts, and school paraphernalia 
had been taken away and destroyed, or were scattered over the country for miles 
around. 

The mill was rebuilt and the machinery replaced by the Lillywhite Brothers. The 
colony resumed operations and went along with more or less interference by the 
revolutionists, who dvnamited the irrigation dam and helped themselves from time 
to time to the cattle, horses, and produce of the colonists. 

In 1915, when Carranza joined up with Gen. Calles in Sonora and they marched east 
into Chihuahua, the Mexicans living near the colony had already decided to seize 
the land of the colonists. Carranza stopped at Colonia Morelos, and these Mexicans 
appa to him to divide the lands up among them. When they had finished their 
plea, J. Lillywhite took Carranza into his buggy and drove him over the colony, 
pointing out the brick houses, the mill, the growing orchards, and the fields of grain 
and the irrigation dam, and then, by comparison with 200-year old towns like Fronteraz. 
argued with Carranza that what the Mormons had accomplished in five years would 
not have been accomplished by native Mexicans in two centuries. Carranza agreed 
with him and promised to protect the colonists in their rights. On their return he 
replied to the clamorous Mexicans by saying that he would not have the colonists 
disturbed: that thev had paid for their lands and developed them and made them 
productive, and were entitled to all they had accumulated. Then he told J. Lillv- 
white to recall all the missing colonists, saying they were just the class of people the 
country needed, and he promised then and there to issue permits to the colonists to 
bring in free of duty anv live stock or machinery that they needed to carry on their 
development work, and also that he would guarantee the colonists protection for hfe 
and property. 

For a time thereafter the colonists were subjected only to those annoyances arising 
from marauding visits of occasional bands of revolutionists and bandits. 

When Villa was on his way to take Agua Prieta in Sonora. Gen. Calles sent down 
to the colony a demand that the mill be dismantled at once so that Villa could get no 
flour. Calles’ men took away an important part of the machinery and put the mill 
out of commission. Villa's men, in trving to get what flour remained in the mill, 
completely wrecked the machinery. The mill was again rebuilt, but the two crope 
of wheat then on the ground—one in the st:ck and one ready to harvest—were seized 
by Carranza forces before they could be gotin. This was at the time that the Pershing 
punitive expedition started in and when the country wae expecting intervention. 

Just after this Gen. Calles seized all the land belonging to the colonists and turned 
it over to the Mexicans who had been clamoring for it. The colonists held the huuss 
then occupied bv them and J. Lillywhite held the mill and a small piece of ground 
which he refused to give up. The Mexicans took the rest of the land, vacant houses 
and most of the farming tools without compensation to the colonists. 

The Mexicans were unable to raise enough to feed themselves, and J. Lillywhite 
went into other districts and bought and shipped in wheat in order to fill his contract 
to supplv El Tigre Mining Co. The Commissary of the Mexicans who were living cn 
the land belonging to the colonists then appeared at the mill and demanded the 
flour milled for Il Tigre Mining Co. They wanted all there was, but ‘‘compromised ` 
on a ton, which was delivered to them. Then they promptly demanded the rest. 
and had got two tons more when the millman crippled the engine so that thev could 
not get the rest. The Mexicans then appealed to the presidente of the district st 
Agus Prieta, who went to the colony and arranged with J. Lillywhite for a thousand 

ounds more of flour on the condition that the Mexicans would pay for it at the next 

arvest. Only asmall part of the three tons and a half was ever paid for. Bad wheat 
was received for some, and some poor labor was done for another small part. J. Lilly- 
white’s loss on this wheat was more than a thousand dollars. 


Mr. Lillywhite stated that quite recently the Mexican authorities had made a de- 
mand upon him for ayment of taxes on the Property which had been taken from 
him and the other co onists. 

And that is the way the matter stands at this time. 

have read over the above statement and certify to its truth. 


(Signed) J. Lilly WHITE, 


Post-office box 418, Douglas, Ariz, 
Dove tas, ARIZ., November 5, 1919. 


eee 


L. Witzke, 24 Ti of age; German citizen; left Germany 1912, arriving in San 
eft United States in March, 1914. Arrested January 31, 1918, at 


in a house belon ing to a Mexican, Calle Guerrero 18. He took care of the Germans 
‘United States. 

Janke told me that von Eckhardt and Carranza had an agreement and were work- 
ing together. There was no go-between. Carranza and von Eckhardt always con- 
ferred personally. The latter part of 1917 von Eckhardt tried to float a loan for 
Carranza and I on’t know whether he was successful or not, for I was arrested before 
it was completed. Von Eckhardt offered to put up German securities. When 
Carranza wanted yon Eckhardt he would send for him and he would go in an auto 
and call on him publicly. As to what took place no one would know for their business 
was formal. Meetings always took place in Carranza’s office in the National Palace. 

Swertz was a major in Carranza’s Army. He wasa German citizen; a noncommis. 
sioned officer in German Army. Received his commission in 1916. He had been 
arrested since arrival in the U nited States and escaped to Mexico. Gov. Calles 
being very much pro-German gave him a commission, 

Gen. Kloss was a German citizen » HOW an officer in the Carranza Army. Of course 
he was very much pro-German, 


Ninety per cent of the Mexican Army were anti-American and pro-German since 
the war started. 
There was a proposal to Mexico from Zimmerman to Carranza that if the United 
he war Germany, Japan, and Mexico were to make an alliance 
against the United States, and Mexico was to get Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
California for her part. This was before the war. Carranza tried to get Japan to 
join, but failed. Carranza’s secret service men would make their reports to the 
fexican Government, and anything they reported that was of interest to us we would 
get it through official channels. Kon } 


was a saloon man. His son was one of the means of communication across the river. 


Gens. Obregon, Pablo Ganzales, who has a German wife, Murguia, Elias Calles, 
Serano, Gen. Garza, of Mexico City, were all strong pro-German. Everbush said 
he also paid Pelaez. The Mexican consul at Laredo was very kind to me and in 
1917 viséd my passport. I did not have a picture but he passed me. He knew I 
M secret service agent. He asked my name and I told him, and heat once 
said all right, 

he eai Government through Spain had Mexico to be neutral, for the pur- 
se of having that as a refuge for the German secret service, etc. We thought the 
nited States might force an issue with Mexico; hence we sent our agents to Tampico 


Principally and by wireless in Mexico City in the Chapultepec Park. At first it was 
not strong enough and the Mexican Government put it up higher. We received our 
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news over the wireless in code. We could not send messages, but could receive 
which were relaved. 

It is against the law in Mexico for a foreigner to send code messages. All I had 
to do was to tell nearly any Carranza general who I was and my business, and he would 
at once allow me to send code messages especially enumerated above. 

Gov. Cantu is anti-Carranzista and pro-American. Prior to the United States’s entry 
into the war it was Germany's wish tor Mexico and the United States to get into war 
so as to keep the United States occupied here and not have opportunity to consider 
European matters. Mv understanding was that Mexic> was to harass the United 
States border prior to the war with Germany so she would not enter the war against 
Germany. Carranza soldiers would raid on the border under the guise of other parties. 
Maurio Mendez, minister of telegraph, was under pay from the German Government. 
His pay was paid through Carranza, who was repaid by the German citizens of Mexico. 

Carranza was pro-German because he thought it the salvation for his country. To 
keep himself in favor had to be anti-American, for the Mexican penple are anti- 
American. 


-— On v u o 


San ANTONIO, December 3, 191%. 
ACCOUNT OF THE ROWE KIDNAPING AS TOLD BY HIMSELF. 


About a month ago some seven rebels entered the mining camp. There were about 
100 men employed around the camp. A man had been Siaced. on a near-by hill to 
warn of the approach of rebels; he failed to warn of the approach of this same bunch of 
seven. When the bunch arrived at the mine, a Frenchman started to run from the 
office to his room: he was shot in the stomach, later he was killed. The Englishman 
Rowe was carried away. That night a man came and said he would be released for 
2,000 pesos. The money was sent out, but for various reasons the delivery could not 
be made. Soldiers were near by, so the money was returned; a later effort of this 
nature failed. A few days after they kidnaped Rowe they went into a small village 
and carried off a girl, the captain took her: a few days later the second in command 
thought he should have the girl: he killed his superior and took the girl. Some davs 
later another of the party, a friend of the captain, killed the second who had been in 
command originally: this killer took the girl for himself. Later another of the bunch, 
a friend of the first killer, killed the last one who got the girl; this killer run away, 
thus leaving only three in the bunch. During all the time they were or had been 
skipping from pillar to post, dodging around, always guarding Rowe. Some three 
weeks alter he had been taken the bunch deliberately hanging him to a tree in order not 
to be bothered with him any more. He prevailed upon them to allow him his liberty 
and he would send theim 1,000 pesos. They cussed him out, but eventually accepted 
the proposition; they carried him to a near-by village and allowed him to go. He 
had to rest a week in the village: he was in a very bad shape; eventually he arrived 
at Fresnillo and gave this account of his experiences. He means to send the thousand 
pesos, as next “gringo” they caught they might not take his word. Just as the vice 
consul in Zacatacas heard of the matter, he complained; many soldiers were sent out, 
but thev had no part in the “rescue” as reported by the press. 

Fresnillo is a small place, 40 miles north of the city of Zacatacas. The mining camp 
herein mentioned is 6 miles from Fresnillo. 


LIST OF AMERICANS KILLED IN MEXICO, NOT IN MURDER MAP. 


Darrow Berris, Nuevo Buena, 1913. 
De Fabir, C. G., Cerecruz, soldier. 
Bruce, Bruce, Ner Guerrero, 1916, 
Echold, , remosachic, 1914. 
Earnest Howell. 

Goodman, child, Acapulco, 1911. 
Goodman, child, Acapulco. 
Goodman, child, Acapulco. 

Jones, Harry J., Texas, 1915, soldier. 
Johnson, Guy, Chihuahua, 1916. 
Keane, Peter, 1916. 

Martinez, Luciano, Tampico district, 1913. 
Martinetto, A., Cumpas, 1915, 
Miller, Chas. De Witt, Columbus. 
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Morris, J. L., Cumbre Tunnell. 

Patrick, Glennon, Alamo, Lower California, 1911. 
Pearson, George F., Western Chihuahua, 1916. 
Pelham, Oscar, Santa Gertrudis Mine, Pachuca, 1911. 
Price, Scott, Mexico, 1912. 

Riche, A. C., Columbus. 

Snell, Benjamin, Ner Minaca, 1916. 

Stell, Dr. A. T., Near Guerrero, 1916. 

Stevens, William J., Pacheco, 1912. 

Smith, Barron, Mexico City, 1915. 

Wolf, U. G., Sonora, 1913. 

Taylor, S. E., 1915. 

Thomas, Robert. 


(Confidential.]} 


(Thirty-sixth Congress, first session. Executive, No, 98.] 


TRANSIT AND COMMERCE WITH MEXICO. 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TRANSMITTING A TREATY OF 
TRANSITS AND COMMERCE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE 
MEXICAN REPUBLIC, ALSO A CONVENTION TO ENFORCE TREATY STIPULATIONS BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE MEXICAN REPUBLIC, BOTH SIGNED 
AT VERA CRUZ ON THE l4TH DAY OF DECEMBER, 1859. 


January 4, 1860. Read, and, on motion by Mr. , referred, together with the 
treaties and accompanying documents, to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
ordered to be printed in confidence for the use of the Senate. 
ee 6, 1914. Injunction of secrecy removed, and ordered printed for the use of 
the Senate. 


To the Senate of the United States: 


I transmit to the Senate for consideration, with a view to ratification, a ‘‘treaty of 
transits and commerce between the United States of America and the Mexican re- 
public;” and also a ‘“‘convention to enforce treaty stipulations” between the same 
parties, both of which were signed by the plenipotentiaries of the respective govern- 
ments, at Vera Cruz, on the 14th December ultimo. 

I also transmit a copy of a despatch of the minister of the United States accredited 
to the Mexican government to the Secretary of State relative to these instruments. 


JAMES BUCHANAN. 
WASHINGTON, January 4, 1860. 


Mr. McLane to Mr. Cass. 


No. 56. ] UNITED States LEGATION, 
Vera Cruz, December 14, 1859. 


Sır: I have the satisfaction to forward herewith a treaty concluded with the gov- 
ernment of Mexico, by which it will be perceived that my negotiation for transits and 
rights of way across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and from the Rio Grande and Arizona 
to the Gulf of California, is successfully closed, and that this government consents to 
all the stipulations deemed important by the President to insure the safety of the 
same. 

I have also concluded and forward herewith a convention with the government of 
Mexico to enforce treaty stipulations, and to maintain order in the territory of the 
republics of Mexico and the United States, by which it will be perceived that, while 
the independence of Mexico is in no degree compromised, the United States acquires 
the right to intervene in support of its own treaty rights and the security of its own 
citizens whenever Mexico may be unable to guaranty the same, without incurring 
the obligation or necessity of a general intervention in the domestic affairs of that 
country. 

The treaty of transits and commerce is based upon the resolutions or project of Mr. 
Ocampo, submitted to me with his letter of the 9th July, 1859, a copy of which was 
transmitted to you as exhibit A of my despatch No. 23. The articles of this project 
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have been modified in pursuance of your instructions communicated in your No. 10. 
which modifications were refused by Mr. Fuente in his note of August 30, a copy of 
which was transmitted to you as exhibit A of my despatch No. 33, and again on the 
24th November, in a personal conference with me, after which he retired from the 
government, President Juarez having decided that it was his duty to conclude the 
negotiation on the basis of your instructions cee! noted. Mr. Ocampo then having 
resumed the post of Minister of Foreign Affairs, I held several conferences with him, 
in which I advised him that I had no desire to press the views of my government 
further, and that I should not resume the negotiation unless the views of the President 
in relation to the protection of the transits were promptly and fully conceded. In 
reply to which he informed me that he had received instructions to accept the propo- 
sition I made to Mr. Fuente in August, to wit: that the article in the treaty with the 
republic of Nicaragua relating to the protection necessary and proper to insure the 
safety of the transits should be adopted as a satisfactory solution of the question. 

I accepted this concession, and proceeded with the examination of the other articles 
of his project, all of which were modified to meet the views of the government of the 
United States, except in relation to the limitation proposed by me on the dividends 
that might be made by companies possessing the privileges of transit. In the exer- 
cise of the discretion confided to me I did not press this proposition, as Mr. Ocampo 
manifested unusual sensibility in reference to it, and persisted in his opinion that such 
a limitation ought not to be enforced upon companies that invested capital in Mexico, 
where the value of money was so much greater than in the United States or in Europe; 
but I deemed it expedient to extend and enlarge the demand I had made concerning 
the commercial privileges to be enjoyed at the termination of the transits. With this 
view I proposed that a list of articles should be agreed upon, being the growth, product 
or manufacture of the two republics, and that the Congress of the United States should 
select from the list at its discretion which articles could be imported into either repub- 
lic at these transits on terms of perfect reciprocity, whether free or at a fixed rate of 
duty. In this list I embraced everything that was included in the project of a reri- 
procity treaty formerly negotiated between Mexico and the United States, with some 
additional articles of considerable importance, especially all grains and breadstutis, 
and manufactures of cotton and leather. 

I consider this arrangement, when taken in connection with the warehousing regu- 
lations provided for in the original project, to be of great importance, not only to the 
frontier population between Mexico and the United States, but to the general com- 
mercial interests of both republics, more particularly to the agricultural interest of 
the west, and the manufacturers of cotton and leather, whether in the west or east: 
and as it is embodied in the treaty of transits and commerce, the onginal project of 
which has already received the sanction of the President, I indulge the hope that he 
will find in it an additional reason for receiving with satisfaction the result of my 
negotiation. 

This treaty of transits and commerce, as concluded, cedes to the United States in 
perpetuity the right of way across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and from the Rio 
Grande and Arizona to the Gulf of California, with free passage of goods, merchandise. 
and mails, troops and munitions of war. Warehouses are to he erected at the termini 
of the transits, and regulations established for storage of goods for sale in Mexico ot 
for reshipment, and transit free of duty, with a schedule of articles to be imported 
into either republic on terms of a perfect reciprocity. Power is conceded to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to use its military force to insure the safety of these 
transits and that of its citizens who may enjoy the same. These provisions, with the 
stipulation exempting them from forced loans and guaranteeing religious freedom and 
worship in chapels or private houses, will give to the citizens of the United States in 
Mexico great ad vantages, and on the line of the transits as well as on the inland frontier 
contribute to the welfare and general prosperity of both republics. 

The amount of four millions is stipulated as the sum to be paid to Mexico in com- 

nsation for its loss of revenue for the free passage of goods through its territory 

tween our Atlantic and Pacific States or destined for consumption in Arizona, and 
in consideration of the concessions embraced in the other stipulations of the treaty. 
Two millions of this amount are reserved for the satisfaction of claims of citizens of 
the United States against the government of Mexico. 

I have commented upon all these stipulations in former despatches, and expressed 
to you the opinion I entertain of their value; it is not necessary, therefore, that I 
should extend my observations in this despatch, my purpose being simply to recapit- 
ulate the stipulations embraced in the treaty as it has been concluded by me. 

_ In reference to the convention to enforce treaty stipulations and to maintain order 
in the territory of either republic, I have little to add to what I have repeatedly 
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brought to your attention in connection with the inability of any government that 
may exist in Mexico as a central government to perform properly its functions as a 
supreme government, and in discussing Mr. Ocampo’s project of a treaty of alliance 
between Mexico and the United States. I do not doubt now, and I have never 
doubted, the ability of the constitutional government to sustain itself against the 
church and military government that has possession of the capital, but I cannot foresee 
when or how the struggle between them will terminate; and until such a termination 
is reached citizens of the United States in Mexico will be exposed to danger, and 
treaty stipulations will be violated. Under these circumstances, although I have on 
all occasions represented to the constitutional government that I was instructed to 
adhere to the fixed policy of the United States and avoid all intervention with the 
domestic administration of Mexico, yet I have steadily insisted that it was the recog- 
nized duty of the government of the United States to intervene and interfere when- 
ever its own security, or what was due to itself in the abstract, or in virtue of treaty 
stipulations, required such intervention, as also to protect and defend the lives and 
property of citizens of the United States within the territory of Mexico. 

Keeping this general principle in view, and pursuing the spirit of your instructions 
on this point, I have endeavored to come to such an understanding with the consti- 
tutional government as would permit such an intervention with the least possible 
disturbance of the friendly relations that ought to be maintained between the two 
republics, and without any real departure from the policy of the United States in 
this connection. 

It has been with much difficulty that I induced the constitutional government to 
recognize its obligation to seek the aid of the government of the United States when 
it was unable to perform with effect its proper functions as a government; and it was 
only when I represented that sooner or later the government of the United States 
would act without reference to it or any other government or authority, in defence 
of its treaty rights and to protect its citizens, that I was able to come to any con- 
clusion satisfactory to myself on this point. 

The principle of mutuality or reciprocity that prevails in the convention I have 
concluded and now submit for the consideration of the President seems due to the 
self-respect of the government of Mexico, and was justified practically by recent 
events on the Rio Grande frontier; and I adopted it willingly, and with confidence 
that it gave greater strength to the convention than if I had only contemplated the 
contingency that the weakness of the Mexican government rendered such interven- 
tion necessary. — , 

I am aware that I have acted very much on my own discretion and responsibility 
in concluding this convention, though I have endeavored to follow the spirit of your 
instructions; and I am persuaded that if the government of the United States de- 
clines the responsibility imposed upon it by the adoption and ratification of this con- 
vention, further anarchy will prevail in Mexico, until it will be terminated by direct 
intervention from some other quarter in the federal politics of Mexico, or by an inter- 
vention of our own, caused by some sudden and unforeseen provocation that will 
expose us to the responsibilities of a general war, and a conquest that few would desire 
to undertake or consummate. 

I beg to call your attention to my despatch, No. 5, in connection with the value of 
the transit from Guaymas to Arizona, and to my despatches Nos. 8, 10, 17, and 22, 
in reference to the Tacubaya assassinations, and the demand addressed to the Miramon 
government for redress, and also to my No. 54, referring to the assassination of Ormond 
Chase; and in this connection I invite your particular attention to the necessity of 
adopting some measure in concert with the constitutional government, or independent 
thereof, to enforce these demands. All the facts connected with these transactions 
«irge strongly the adoption of the convention herewith transmitted. 

ery respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Rospert M. McLane. 


Hon. Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of State, Washington City. 
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(Confidential.] 


(Thirty-sixth Congress, first session. 


Executive, No. 98.] 


TREATY OF TRANSITS AND COMMERCE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND 
THE MEXICAN REPUBLIC, DATED AT VERA CRUZ, DECEMBER l4, 1859. 


January 4, 1860. Read, and, on motion by Mr. ——— 


, referred, together with the 


treaties and accompanying documents, to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
ordered to be printed in contidence for the use of the Senate. 
March 6, 1914. Injunction of secrecy removed, and ordered printed for the use of 


the Senate. 


Whereas the ratifications of a treaty of 
amity, commerce, and navigation were 
exchanged between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States 
on the fifth of April. one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-one; and whereas the 
ratifications of a treaty for the alteration 
of boundary and the regulation of a transit 
or right of way across the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec were exchanged between 
the same two republics on the thirtieth of 
June, one thousand eight hundred and 
fiftv-four; and whereas, it is deemed ex- 
pedient to amplify and extend some of the 
stipulations of the aforesaid treaties, and 
thus render more firm and inviolable the 
true and sincere friendship now existing 
bet ween the United States and Mexico: 

Wherefore the following stipulations 
have been agreed upon by means of a 
treaty of transits and commerce. 

For which important object the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America has 
appointed Robert M. McLane, a citizen of 
the United States, and envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America near the Mexi- 
can government, with full powers; and 
the President of the Mexican republic, in 
the exercise of the executive power, hav- 
ing conferred like full powers on the citi- 
zen Melchor Ocampo. Secrctary of State 
and Foreign Affairs; and the aforesaid 
plenipotentianes, after having compared 
and exchanged in due form their respec- 
tive powers as aforesaid, have agreed up- 
on the following articles: 


ARTICLE I. 


Asan amplification of the eighth article 
of the treaty of the thirtieth of December, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
three, the Mexican republic cedes to the 
United States and its citizens and prop- 
erty, In perpetuity, the right of way, by 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, from one 
ocean to the other, by anv kind of road 
now existing, or that may hereafter exist, 
both republics and their citizens enjoy- 
ing it. 


ue las ratificaciones de 
un tratado de amistad. comercio, y navi- 
gacion fueron cangeadas entre los Estadas 
Unidos dos Méjicanos y los Estados Uni- 
dos de América á los cinco dias de 
Abril, del año de mil ochocientos treinta 
y uno, y por cuanto que las ratiticaciones 
de un tratado para la alteracion de los 
linderos y los reglamentos de un transite 
6 derecho de via al traves del Istmo de 
Tehuantepec fueron cangeadas entre las 
mismas dos repúblicas, á los treinta dias 
de Junio del año de mil ochocientos 
cincuenta y cuatro; y por cuanto se juzga 
conveniente amplificar v estender algunas 
de las estipulaciones de los antediches 
tratados, y de esta manera volver mas 
sólida e inviolable la verdadera y sincera 
amistad que ahora existe entre Me sjica y 
los Estados Unidos. 

Por lo tanto las estipulaciones siguientes 
han sido convenidas por medio de un 
tratado de transitos y comercio. 

Para cuvo importante objeto el Prei- 
dente de ‘la república Méjicana, en el 
ejercicio del poder ejecutivo ha conteride 
plenos poderes al ciudadano Melchor 
Ocampo, Secretario de Estado y del 
Despacho de Relaciones Esteriores y el 
Presidente de los Estados Unidos de 
América al ciudadano Roberto M. Mc- 
Lane, enviado estraordinario y ministro 
plenipotenciario de los Estados Unidos de 
América cerca del gobierno Méjicano: y 
los susodichos plenipotenciarios despues 
de haber comprobado y cambiado sus re- 
speetivos plenos, poderes, han convenido 
en los articulos siguientes: 


Considerando 


ARTICULO TI. 


Como amplification del articulo & del 
tratado de 30 de Déciembre, de 1853. la 
república Méjicana cede á loa Estados 
Unidos en perpetuidad. y á suns ciuda- 
danos y propiedades el derecho de via por 
el Istmo de Tehuantepec., des de un 
oceano hasta el otro por cualquiera clase 
de camino que exista hoy ó existir A en 
lo de adelante, gozando de ello ambas 
republicas y sus ciudadanos. 
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ARTICLE II. 


Both republics agree to protect all 
routes now existing, or that shall hereafter 
exist, over the said isthmus, and to guar- 
anty the neutrality of the same. 


ARTICLE I, 


Simultaneous with the first bona fide 
use of anv route across the said isthmus for 
PurPores of actual transit, the republic of 

exico shall establish two ports of de- 
posit—the one on the east, the other on 
the west of the isthmus. No dut shall 
be levied by the government of Mexico 
upon foreign effects and merchandise 
Which may pasa bona fide by the said 
isthmus, and which may not be intended 
for the consumption of the Mexican re- 
public. Noincumbrance or tolls shall be 
Imposed upon foreign persons and prop- 
erty which may pass by this road beyond 
those that may be im sed upon the per- 
sons and property of Mexicans. The re- 
public of Mexico will continue to allow 
the free and untrammeled transit of the 
mails of the United States, provided they 
pass in closed mai] bags, and they be not 
for distribution on the road. Upon such 
mails none of the charges imposed, nor of 
those which may hereafter $ i 
shall be applied in an y case. 


ARTICLE IV, 


The Mexican republic agrees that it 
will establish for each of the two ports of 
deposit—the one on the east, the other 
on the west of the isthmus—regulations 
that will permit the effects and merchan- 
dise belonging to citizens or subjects of 
the United States or of any foreign 
country to be entered and 
warehouses, which 
that purpose, free 
other duties whatever, except the neces- 
sary charges for 
which said effects and merchandise may 
be subsequently 
across the said isthmus, and for shi ment 
from either of the 


republic, on the payment of such duties 
i d Mexican govern- 
ment may be pleased to enact. 
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ARTICULO Ill. 


Ambas republicas convienen en pro- 
tejer todos los caminos que existen hoy ó 
existan en lo de adelante y en garantizar 
la neutralidad de los mismos, 


ARTICULO III. 
Simultaneamente con el primer uso 


bona fide de cualquiera ruta por medio de 
dicho istmo, con motivos del! tránsito 


efectivo del mismo, la república de 
Méjico, establecerá dos puertos de de- 
pósito, el uno al este, ve otro al oeste del 
istmo. Ningun derecho se recandará por 


el gobierno de Méjico sobre log efectos y 
mercancias estrangeras que pasen bona 
fide por dicho I stmo, y que no sean desti- 
nados para el consumo de la república 
Méjicana. Ningun gravamen 6 derechos 
de portargo se impondrá á las personas y 
propriedades estrangeros, que pasen por 
este camino, mas de los que se 1mpongan 
á los personas y propiedades Méjicanas. 
La república de i i 

mitiendo el franco 
balijas de correo dè los 
siempre que pasen sacos cerrados y que 
no sean para repartirse en el camino, 
Sobre tales balijas ningunos de los gra- 
vámenes impuestos ni de los que los en 
sucesivo se impongan se aplicarán en 
ningun caso. 


ARTICULO IV. 


La república Méjicana conviene en 
establecer, para cada uno de los dos 
puretos de depite el uno al este, y el 
otro al oeste del istmo, los reglamentos 

ue permitan la entrada y el almacenaje 

e los efectos y mercancias perteneci- 
entes á los ciudadanos 6 á los súbditos 
de los Estados Unidos ó de cualquier 

ais estrangero, libres de todo gravámen 

e tonelada ú otro derecho cualquiera, 
con escepcion de los gartos necesarios 
para el acarreo y almacenaje de dichos 
efectos, para los cuales se construirán 
almacenes propios; los dichos efectos y 
mercancias pod ranser sacados del de- 
pósito para el tránsito de dicho istmo, 
asi Como para embarcarlos desde cual? 
quiera de los dos puertos de depósito, 
con destino á cualquier puerto del 
estrangero que dando siempre libres de 
todo derecho de tonelada ú otro impuseto 
j igualmente 
sacados de dichos almacenes para ser 


derechosé impuestos que 
tenga por bien decretar el dicho gobierno 
Méjicano. 
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ARTICLE V. 


The republic of Mexico agrees that 
should it become necessary at any time 
to employ military forces for the security 
and protection o poon and propert 

assing over any ot the routes aforesaid, 
it will employ the requisite force for that 

urpose; but upon the failure to do this, 
rom any cause whatever, the govern- 
ment of the United States may, with 
the consent or at the request of the gov- 
ernment of Mexico, or of the minister 
thereof at Washington, or of the compe- 
tent legally appointed local authorities, 
civil or military, employ such force for 
this and for no other purpose; and when 
in the opinion of the government of 
Mexico, the necessity ceases, such force 
shall he immediately withdrawn. 

In the exceptional case, however, of 
unforeseen or imminent danger to the 
lives or property of citizens of the United 
States, the forces of said republic are 
authorized to act for their protection 
without such consent having been pre- 
viously obtained: and such forces shall 
be withdrawn when the necessity for 
this employment ceases. 


ARTICLE VI. 


The Mexican republic grants to the 
United States the simple transit of its 
troops, military stores, and munitions of 
war, by the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
and by the transit or route of communi- 
cation referred to in this convention 
from the city of Guaymas, on the Gulf 
of California, to the Rancho de Nogales, 
or some suitable point on the boundary 
line between the republic of Mexico and 
the United States near the one hundred 
and eleventh degree west longitude from 
Greenwich, immediate notice thereof 
being given to the local authorities of 
the republic of Mexico. And the two 
republics agree, likewise, that it shall 
be an express stipulation with the 
companies or enterprises to whom here- 
after the carriage or transportation is 
granted, by any railroads or other means 
of communication, on the aforesaid tran- 
sits, that the price for conveying the 
troops, military stores, and munitions of 
war of the two republics shall be, at 
moet, one-half the ordinary fare paid b 
the passengers or merchandise whic 
may pass over the said transits; it being 
understood that if the grantees of privi- 
leges already granted, or which hereafter 
may be granted, upon railroads or other 
means of conveyance over said transits, 
refuse to receive for one-half the price 
of conveyance the troops, arms, milltary 
stores, and munitions of the United 
States, the latter government will not 
impart to them the protection spoken of 
in articles second and fifth, nor any 
other protection, 
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ARTICULO V. 


La república de Méjico conviene en 

ue si fuere necesario, en cualquier 
tiempo el emplear fuerzas militares para 
la seguridad y proteccion de los personas 
y propiedades que transiten por cuales- 
quiera de las rutas antedichas, ella 
empleará la fuerza necesaria con este fin: 
pero en caso de omision en hacerlo 
por cualquier motivo que fuere, el 
gobierno de los Estados Unidos. podra 
con el consentimiento, 6 4 pedimento 
del gobierno de Méjico, 6 al de su ministro 
en Washington, 6 al de las autoridades 
locales competentes v legalmente nom- 
bradas, sean civiles ő militares, emplear 
tal fuerza para este efecto y no para 
ningun otro; y cuando en el juicio del 
gobierno de Méjico cese esa necesidad, 
la tal fuerza se retirará inmediatamente. 

En el caso escepcional sin embargo de 
un peligro imprevisto 6 inminente para 
las vidas ó propiedades de los ciudadanos 
de los Estados Unidos, las fuerzas de 
dicha repiiblica tendrán facultad de 
obrar para la proteccion de ellos, sin que 
dicho previo consentimiento haya sido ob- 
tenido, y tales fuerzas se retirarán cuando 
concluya la necesidad para su empleo. 


ARTICULO VI. 


La república Méjicana concede á lœ 
Estados Unidos el simple tránsito de sus 
tropas pertrechos 4 municiones de guerra 
por el Istmo de Tehuantepec, y por el 
tránsito ó ruta de comunicacion de que 
se habla en este convenio, desde la ciudad 
de Guaymas sobre el Golfo de California, 
hasta el Rancho de Nogales, ú otro punto 
conveniente sobre la frontera entre la 
república de Méjico y los Estados U nidce, 
cerca del grado 111° de longitud oeste de 
Greenwich dándose aviso de ello á las 
autoridades locales de la república de 
Méjico. Y las dos repúblicas convienen 
igualmente en que será estipulacion 
espresa con las compañias ó empresas á 
las que en lo sucesivo se conceda el 
acarreo y trasporte, por cualesquiera 
ferro-carriles ú otros medios de comuni- 
cacion, en log ante dichos trdnsitos, que 
el precio de conduccion de las tropas, 
pertrechos y municiones de guerra de las 
dos repúblicas será cuando mas la mitad 
del precio comun que paguen los pasajeres 
ó las mercancias que pasen sobre dichos 
tránsitos; ad que si los con- 
cesionarios de privilegios va acordado 6 
que en lo sucesivo se acordaren sobre 
ferro-carriles ú otros medios de conduc- 
cion en dichos tránsitos rehusan recibir 
por mitad del precio de conduccion las 
tropas, armas, pertrechos y municiones 
de los Estados Unidos, este último 
gobierno no les impartirá la proteccion 
de que hablan los Articulos Il y V, de 
este tratado, ni ninguna otra. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


The Mexican republic hereby cedes to 
the United States in perpetuity, and to 
their citizens and property, the right of 
way or transit across the territory of the 
republic of Mexico, from the cities of 
Camargo and Matamoros, or any suitable 

oint on the Rio Grande, in the State of 

amaulipas, via Monterey, to the port of 
Mazatlan, at the entrance of the Gulf of 
California, in the State of Sinaloa, and 
from the Rancho de Nogales, or any suita- 
ble point on the boundary line between 
the republic of Mexico and the United 
States, near the one hundred and eleventh 
degree west longitude from Greenwich, 
wa Magdalena and Hermosillo, to the city 
of Guaymas, on the Gulf of California, 
in the State of Sonora, over any railroad 
or route of communication, natural or 
artificial, which may now or hereafter 
exist or be constructed, to be used and 
enjoyed in the same manner and upon 
equal terms by both republics and their 
respective citizens, hie Mexican re- 
public reserving always for itself the right 
of sovereignty which it now has upon 
all the transits spoken of in the present 
treaty. All the stipulations and regula- 
tions of every kind applicable to the 
right of way or transit across the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec that are or have been 
agreed upon between the two republics, 
are hereby extended and applied to the 
foregoing transits or rights of way, 
excepting the right of passing troops, 
military stores, and munitions of war, 
from the Rio Grande to the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


The two republics likewise agree that, 
from the list of merchandise here an- 
nexed, the Congress of the United States 
shall select those which, being the natu- 
ral, induetrigl, or manufactured product 
of either of the two republics, may be 
admitted for sale and consumption in 
either of the two countries, under condi- 
tions of a perfect reciprocity, whether 
they be considered free of duty, or at a 
rate of duty to be fixed by the Congress 
of the United States; it being the inten- 
tion of the Mexican republic to admit 
the articles in question at the lowest 
rate of duty, and even free if the Con- 
gress of the United States consents 
thereto. Their introduction from one to 
the other republic shall be made at the 
points which the governments of both 
republics may fix upon, at the limits 
or boundaries thereof ceded and granted 
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ARTICULO VII. 


La república D i por este articulo 
cede á los Estados Unidos en reyes 
y á sus ciudadanos y propiedades, el 
derecho de via ó tránsito por el territorio 
de la república Méjicana, desde las ciu- 
dades de Camargo y Matamoros ú otro 

unto conveniente del Rio Grande en el 

stado de Tamaulipas, por via de Mon- 
terey, hasta el puerto de Mazatlan, á la 
entrada del Golfo de California, Estado de 
Sinaloa; y des de el Rancho de Nogales, 
ú otro punto conveniente sito en las 
fronteras entre la republica de Méjico 
y los Estados Unidos, cerca al 111° grado 
de longitud oeste de Greenwich, por 
via de Magdalena y Mermosillo hasta la 
ciudad de Guaymas sita en el Golfo de 
California, Estado de Sonora, por cual- 
quier ferrocarril 6 via de comunicacion, 
natural 6 artificial, que por ahora 6 en 
lo venidero existiere 6 que se que se 
construyere para el uso y goce mutuo, y 
bajo las mismas condiciones, de ambas 
repúblicas y sus respectivos ciudadanos. 
reservándose siempre para si la república 
Méjicana el derecho de soberania que 
ney tiene sobre todos los tránsitos de que 
habla el presente tratado. Todas las 
estipulaciones y reglamentos de cual- 
amete clase aplicables al derecho de via 

transito por el Istmo de Tehuantepec, 
y sobre los cuales estan de acuerdo y se 

an convenido entre las dos repúblicas, 
por este articulo se estienden y se 
aplicana á los antedichos tránsitos ó 
derechos de via, á escepcion del derecho 
de pasar tropas, pertrechos y municiones 
de guerra, desde el Rio Grande hasta 
el Golfo de California. 


ARTICULO VIII. 


Convienen igualmente ambas repúbli- 
cas, en que, de la liste de mercancias 
aqui adjunta, elija el Congreso de los 
Estados Unidos las que, siendo producto 
natural, industrial ó manufacturado de 
cualquirea de las dos repúblicas sean 
admitidas para su venta y consumo en 
cualquiera de los dos paises, bajo con- 
diciones de una reciprocidad perfecta, 
sea que se les considere libres de derechos 
6 con tal cuota como sea fijada por el 
Congreso de los Estados Unidos, puerto 
que la intencion de la república Méjicana 
es admitir los articulos de que se trata á 
los mas bajos derechos, y aun libres, si el 
Congreso de los Estados Unidos consin- 
tiere en ello. Su introduccion de una 
á otra república se hará por los puntos 
que los gobiernos de ambas repúblicas 

eterminen en los limites ó términos de 
ellas, cedidos y concedidos para los 
tránsitos y enperpetuidad por este con- 
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for the transits, and in perpetuity, by 
this convention, either across the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec or from the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia to the interior frontier between 
Mexico and the United States. If any 
similar privileges should be granted by 
Mexico to other nations at the termini 
of the aforesaid transits upon the Gulfs 
of Mexico and California, and upon the 
Pacific ocean, it shall be in consideration 
of the same conditions and stipulations 
of reciprocity which are imposed upon 
the United States by the terms of this 
convention. 


Schedule annexed to article VIII. 


Animals of all kinds. 

Plows and loose iron bars. 

Rice. 

Poultry and fresh eggs. 

Quicksilver. 

Stone coal. 

Fresh, salted, and smoked meats. 

Wood and iron houses. 

Raw hides. 

Horns. 

Chile or red pepper. 

Drawings and models of large ma- 
chinery, buildings, monuments, and 
boats. 

Boats of all sizes and classes for the 
navigation of the rivers on the frontier. 

Brooms and material for their manu- 
facture. 

Bridle bits. 

Fresh, dried, and sugared fruits. 

Type, spaces, plates for printing or 
SU RAVINE, rules, vignettes, and printing 
ink. 

Printed books of all classes bound in 
paper, (pamphlet bound). 

ops. 

Timber, unwrought, and firewood. 

Butter and cheese. 

Geographical and nautical maps an 
topuni yhical plans. . 

h eble wrought and unwrought. 

Machines and implements for agricul- 
ture, farming, mining, for the’ develop- 
ment of the arts and sciences, and their 
fixtures, either loose or for their repair. 

Dyewood. 

Fish, tar, turpentine, and ashes. 

Plants, trees, and shrubbery. 

Slates for roofing purposes. 

Common salt. 

Riding saddles. 

Palm-leaf hats. 

Plaster of Paris (gypsum). 

Vegetables. 

Undressed sheepskins. 

Grain of all kinds, and from which 
bread is made. 

Flour. 

Wool. 

Lard. 
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venio, ya al traves del Istmo de Tehuan- 
tepec, ya desde el Golfo de California 
hasta la frontera interior entre Méjico y 
los Estados Unidos. Si algunos privi- 
legios semejantes fueren concedidos 
por Méjico á otras naciones, en lœ tér- 
minos de los ante dichos tránsitos sobre 
los Golfos de Méjico y California y el 
oceano Pacifico, será en consideracion 
de las mismas condiciones y estipulacio- 
nes de reciprocidad que son impuestas 
á los Estados Unidos por los términos de 
esta convencion. 


Lista indicada en este articulo VIII. 


Animales de todas clases. 

Arados y rejas sueltas. 

Arroz. 

Aves y huevos frescos. 

Azogue. 

‘arbon de piedra. 

Carnes frescas, ahumadas y saladas. 

Casas de madera y de fierro. 

Cueros al pelo. 

Cuernos. 

Chile. 

Diseños y modelos de bulto de máqui- 
nas, edificos, monumentos y embarca- 
ciones. 

Embarcaciones de todos tamafios y 
clases para navegar en los rios de la 
frontera. 

Escobas y material para hacerlas. 

Frenos. 

Frutas, frescas, secas, y cubiertas. 

Letra, escudos, espacios, plecas, 
viñetas, y tinta de imprenta. 

Libros impresos de todas clases á la 
rústica. 

Lúpulo. 

Madera sin labrar y leña. 

Mantequilla y queso. 

Mapas geográficos, natiticos y cartas 
topográficas. 

Marmol labrodo y en bruto. 

Máquinas y aparatos para la agricul- 
túra, la industria, la mineria, las artes y 
las ciencias, y sus partes sueltas ó piezas 
de refaccion. . 

Palo de tinte. 

Pez, alquitran, trementina y cenizas. 

Plantas, Arboles, y arbustos. 

Pizarra para techos. = 

Sal comun. 

Sillas de enontar. 

Sombreros de palma. 

Yeso. 


Granos de toda especie que sirvan para 
hacer pan. 

Harina. 

Lana. 

Manteca. 

Sebo. 
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Tallow. 

Leather, and manufactures of leather. 

Every species of textile or woven fabric 
of cotton, excepting that called brown 
sheeting (mantatrigueiia.) 


ARTICLE IX. 


As an amplification of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth articles of the treaty of the 
fifth of April, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-one, in which that which re- 
lates to the exercise of their religion by 
the citizens of Mexico was stipulated, the 
citizens of the United States will be per- 
mitted to exercise freely in Mexico their 
religion, either in public or in private, 
within their houses or in the churches and 
places which may be assigned to worship, 
as a consequence of the perfect equality 
and reciprocity which the second article 
of the same treaty states was taken for its 
basis. The chapels or places for public 
worship may be purchased, and shall be 
held as the property of those who may 
purchase them, as any other common 
property is purchased or held, excepting 
theretrom, lowers the religious com- 
munities and corporations to whom the 
present laws of Mises have prohibited 
entirely and forever and a day the od- 
taining and holding anything whatever 
in propriety. In no case shall citizens of 
the United States residing in Mexico be 
subject to have forced loans levied upon 
them. 


ARTICLE X. 


In consideration of the foregoing stipu- 
lations, and in compensation for the reve- 
nue surrendered by Mexico on the goods 
and merchandise transported free of duty 
through the territory oi that republic, the 
government of the United States agrees to 
pay to the government of Mexico the sum 
of four millions of dollars, of which two 
millions shall be paid immediately upon 
the exchange of the ratifications of this 
treaty, and the remaining two millions 
shall be retained by the government of 
the United States for the payment of the 
claims of citizens of the United ‘tates 
against the government of the republic of 
Mexico, for injuries already inf'icted and 
which may be proven to be just, according 
to the law aud usage of nations and the 
srinciples of equity: and the same shall 
be paid pro rata, as far as the said sum of 
two millions will permit, in pursuance of 
a law to be enacted by the Congress of the 
United States for the adjudication there- 
of, and the remainder of this sum shall be 
returned to Mexico by the United States, 
in case there be any such remainder after 
the payment of the claims thus found to 
be just. 
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Cuero y manufacturas de cuero. 
Toda especie de rat saa de algodon, 
esceptuando el Hamado mantatriguefia. 


ARTICULO IX. 


Como amplificacion de los articulos 14° 
y 15° del tratado de 5 de Abril, de 1831, 
en gue se estipuló lo relativo al ejercicio 
de la religion paralos ciudadanos de la 
república de Méjico, se permitirá 4 los 
ciudadanos de los Estados Unidos que 
ejerzan libremente en Méjico su religion 
en publico 6 en privado dentro de sus 
casas 6 en los templos y lugares que se 
destinen al culto, como consecuencia de 
la perfecta igualdad y reciprocidad que 
el Articulo II, del mismo tratado dice 
que se tomaba por base de él. Las ca- 
pillas ó lugares para el culto divino 
podrán ser comprados y serán poseidos 
como propiedad dequienes los cómpren 
como se compra y posee cualquiera otra 
propiedad comun, esceptuándose sin 
embargo á las comunidades ó corpora- 
ciones religiosas á las que las actuales 
leyes de Méjico han prohibido del todo 
y para siempre obtener y conservar nada 
en propiedad. En ningun caso que 
darán los ciudadanos de los Estados Uni- 
dos sujetos á que se les cobreu préstamos 
forzosos.. 


ARTICULO X. 


En consideracion de las anteriores esti ~ 
pulaciones, y en compensacion de las 
rentas á las cuales renuncia Mé¢jico sobre 
los efectos y mercancias transportadas 
libres de derecho por el territorio de 
dicha república, el gobierno de los 
Fstados Unidos conviene pagar al 
gobierno de Méjico la suma de cautro 
millones de pesos, de los cuales, dos 
millones se pagarán luego que se verifique 
el cange de las ratificaciones de este 
tratado, y los dos millones restantes serán 
reservados por el gobierno de los Estados 
Unidos en pago de las reclamaciones de 
los ciudadanos de los Estados Unidos 
contra el gobierno de la república de Mé- 
jico, por perjuicios que se les hayan 
causado, y que sea probado que son justas 
conforme á i ley y uso de las naciones y 
4 los principios de la equidad: las cuales 
serán adjudicadas y pagadas pro rata hasta 
donde alcance la dicha suma de los dos 
millones, de conformidad con una ley que 
sera decretada por el Congreso de los 
Estados Unidos pata la adjucacion de 
esas mismas reclamaciones, y devuelta á 
Méjico la parte que sobre en el caso de que 
pagadas las reclamaciones justas quede 
algun sobrante. 
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ARTICLE XI. 


This treaty shall be ratified by the 
President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate 
of the United States, and by the President 
of Mexico, in virtue of his extraordinary 
and actual executive functions, and the 
respective ratitications shall be exchanged 
at the city of Washington, within the 
exact period six months from the date of 
its signature, or sooner if possible, or at 
the seat of the constitutional government, 
if any alterations or amendments be pro- 

peed by the President and Senate of the 

nited States, and accepted by the Presi- 
dent of the republic of Mexico. 

In testimony whereof, we, the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the contracting parties, have 
hereunto athxed our hands and seals, at 
Vera Cruz, the fourteenth day of Decem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-nine, in the 
thirty-ninth year of the independence of 
the Mexican republic, and the eighty- 
fourth of that of the United States. 

Rost. M. McLane. 
M. Ocampo. 


L. 8.] 
L. 8.] 
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ARTICULO XI. 


Este tratado será ratificado por el Presi- 
dente de Méjico en virtud de sus funciones 
ejecutivas estraordinarias actuales, y por 
el Presidente de los Estados Unidos de 
America, conla anuencia y consenti- 
miento del Senado de los Estados Unida, 
y las ratificaciones respectivas canveadas 
en la ciudad de Washington, ó en la resi- 
dencia del gobierno constitucional si se 
propusieren algunas alteraciones 6 enmi- 
endas por el Presidente y el Senado de los 
Estados Unidos, y se aceptáren por el 
Presidente de la repúbilca de Méjico, en 
el preciso término de sels Meses contada 
desde el dia en que se firme 6 antes s 
fuere posible. 

En fé de lo cual, nosotros, lo plenip» 
tenciarios de las partes contratantes, lo 
hemos firmado y sellado en Vera Cruz el 
dia catorce de Déciembre del año del 
Señor mil ochocientos cincuenta y nueve, 
trigésimo noveno de la independencia de 
la república Méjicana y octogésimo cuatro 
de la de los Estados Unidos. 

M. OcaMPo. 
Rost. M. McLane. 


[L. 8.] 
[L. 8.j 


CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE MEXICAN RE- 
PUBLIC, DATED AT VERA CRUZ, DECEMBER 14, 1859. 


Convention to enforce treaty stipulations 
and to maintain order and security in the 
territory of the republics of Mexico and 
the United States. 


Whereas, in consequence of the existing 
civil war in Mexico. and particularly in 
view of the disturbed condition of the 
inland frontier of Mexico and the United 
States, occasion may arise when the forces 
of the two republic may find it necessary 
to act in concert and coöperation to 
enforce treaty stipulations and to main- 
tain order and security in the territory of 
either republic; wherefore the following 
convention has been agreed upon: 


ARTICLE I. 


If any of the stipulations of existin 
treaties between Mexico and the Unite 
States are violated, or the safety and se- 
curity of the citizens of either republic 
are endangered within the territory of the 
other, and the legitimate and acknowl- 
edged government thereof may be unable 
from any cause, to enforce such stipula- 
tions or to provide for such safety and 
security, it shall be obligatory on that 
government to seek the aid of the other 
in maintaining their due execution, as 


Convencion para ejecutor las estipulaciones 
de los tratados y conservar el orden y la 
seguridad en el territorio de los repúblicas 
de Méjico y de los Estados Unidos. 


Considerando que por resulta de la 
guerra civil que ecsiste en Méjico. y en 
vista particularmente del estado desonte- 
nado de la frontera del interior entre 
Méjico y los Estados Unidos, puedan 
suscitarse ocasiones en que las fnerzas de 
ambas repúblicas se vean necesitadas de 
obrar de acuerdo y en codperacion para 
ejecutar las estipulacioner de log tratado 
y para conservar el orden y la seguridad 
en el territorio de cualquiera de las doe 
repúblicas, por cuyo motivo se ha con- 
venido en la siguiente convencion: 


ARTICULO I. 


Si cualesquiera de las estipulaciones de 
los tratados vigentes entre Méjico y lœ 
Estados Unidos fueren violadas, 6 el res- 
guardo y seguridad de los ciudadanos de 
cualquiera de las dos repúblicas fueren 
arrissgados dentro del territorio de la otra, 
y que el gobierno legitimo y reconocido 
de ella no pueda, por cualquier motivo, 
ejecutar tales estipulaciones 6 prevenir 
tal resguardo y seguridad, será obligacion 
de aquel gobierno solicitar el socórro del 
otro para mantener la debida ejecucion 
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well as orderand security in the territory of 
that republic, where such Violation and 


discord occur; and in every such special 


may become 
necessary; and if disorder shall occur on 
ublics, the au- 
lics nearest to 


Ic, and 2 this 

urpose the arties guilty of these o ences 
nes be arrested within. either republic 
and delivered over to the authorities of 
ic within which the crime 
have been committed; the nature 
such intervention, as 
well as the expense thereof, and the man- 
ner of arresting and subjecting to punish- 
the said criminals shall be deter- 
mined and regulated by an agreement 
between the executive branches of the 
two governments. 


who have disturbed the poblic order and 


ARTICLE Il. 


This convention shall be ratified by the 
President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and Consent of the Sen- 
ate o ited States, and by 
President of Mexico, in virtue of his ex- 
traordinary and actual executive func- 
tions, and the respective ratificationg 
shall be exchanged at the city of Wash- 
ington within the j 
months from the date of its signature, or 
sooner if possible, 
constitutional government if any altera- 
tions or amendments be proposed by the 

resident and the United 
States, and accepted by the President of 
the republic of Mexico. , 

n testimony whereof, we, the pleni- 
potentiaries of the contracting parties, 
ave hereunto affixed our hands and 

Beals, at Vera Cruz, the fourteen th day of 
the year ot our Lord one 
and fifty-nine, 
in the thirty-ninth year o1 the independ- 
ence of the Mexican republic and the 
eighty-fourth of that of the United States. 

BT, M. McLane, ie 8.] 
M. Ocampo, L. 8.] 
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en el territorio d 
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ambas repúblicas mag inmediatas a] lugar 
adonde el desorden ocsista, obrarin de 


terrumpido la tranquilidad y seguridad 
pública de cualquiera de lag dos repúb-- 
icas, y con este 


e aquella república dentro 
de la cual el crimen haya sido cometido; 
el genero et carácter de tal inte encion. 


y arreglados por un convenio entre log 
ramos ejecutivos de los dos gobiernos. 


ARTICULO II. 


Esta convencion será ratificada 
presidente de Méjico en virtud de 
unciones ejecutivas es traordinarias actu- 
ales, y por el Presidente de log Estados 

America con la anuencia 
consentimiento del Senado de los Estados 
nidos, y las ratificaciones reg ctivas 
cangeadas en la ciudad de Was ington, 
ó en la residencia del gobierno constitu- 
j i i nas altera- 
ciones ó enmiendas por el Presidente y 


M. Ocampo. L. 8. 
Rosr, M. McLane. [L. 8. 
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[Confidential.] 
[36th Congress, Ex. Session. Executive.] 
TREATY WITH Mexico. 
AMENDMENT TO BE PROPOSED BY MR. SIMMONS. 


June 26, 1860, 

On motion by Mr. Mason, 

Ordered, That it be printed in confidence for the use of the Senate. 

March 6, 1914. Injunction of secrecy removed and ordered printed for the use of the 
Senate. 

In article eight, strike cut all after the word ‘‘agree” in line one, and insert the 

following: 
—that from the “two lists” cf merchandise here annexed, the Congress of the United 
States may select those which, being the natural industrial or manufactured product 
of the republic of Mexico, shall be admitted into the United States for sale and con- 
sumption therein, and also those which, being the natural industrial or manufactured 
product of the United States shall be admitted into the republic of Mexico for sale and 
consumption therein, under conditions of a perfect reciprocity as to the duties to be 
imposed thereon, it being agreed that the duties, if anv. shall be the same in each of 
the two lists and operate alike in the two countries on all articles reciprocally received 
by the two republics: and the duties, if any, which shall be imprsed by the Congress 
of the United States upon the articles of merchandise received therein which are not 
received by Mexico, shall be the just measure cf the duties to be paid to Mexico upon 
the articles of merchandise which are received by that republic and not received from 
Mexico into the United States, it being the intention of the Mexican republic to admit 
the articles in question at the lowest rates of duty, or even free, if the Congress of the 
United States assents thereto. 

The following articles of merchandise, being of the growth or produce of the republic 
of Mexico, shall be admitted into the United States for sale or consumption therein, 
in conformity with the foregoing stipulations: 

Animals of all kinds. 

Ashes. 

Brooms, and materials for their manufacture. 

Boats of all sizes and classes, for the navigation of the rivers on the frontier. 

Coffee. 

Cotton. 

Drawings and models of large machinery, buildings, monuments, and boats. 

Fresh fruits. 

Fresh, salted, and smoked meats. 

Flour. 

Fish. 

Grain of all kinds, and of which bread is made. 

S ee and nautical maps and topographical plans. | 

Lard. 

Marble, wrought and unwrought. 

Machines and implements for the development of the arts and sciences, and their 
fixtures, either loose or for their repair. 

Poultry and fresh eggs. 

Plants, trees, and shrubbery. 

Plaster of Paris. [Gypsum.] 

Palm-leaf hats. 

Quicksilver. 

Rice. 

Tar. 

Tallow. 

Timber, unwrought, and fire-wood. 

Tobacco, unmanulactured or manufactured, other than segars and snuff. 

Turpentine. 

Types, T plates for printing or engraving, rules, vignettes, and printing ink. 

Agave fiber, dressed or undressed, or made into rope, hammocks, or bags. 

Cocoa, cocoa shells, cocoa leaves, and cocoa nuts. 

Cochineal. 

Dye woods of all kinds and extracts thereof. 

Horns and horntips. 
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Indigo. 

Jalap. .- 

Mahogany or other woods, used in the manufacture of furniture. 

Raw hides. 

Sarsaparilla. 

Undressed sheep skins or goat skins. 

wee) the value of which, when exported, shall not exceed eighteen cents per 

und. 

And the following articles of merchandise being of the growth or product of the United 
States shall be admitted into the republic of Mexico, either free of duty or upon the 
payment of the same rates, or amount of duty, as shall be imposed by the Congress of 
the United States upon the articles of merchandise hereinbefore enumerated to be 
admitted into the United States from the republic of Mexico: 

Animals of all kinds. 

Ashes. 

Boats of all sizes and classes, suitable for the navigation of the rivers of the frontier. 

Brooms, and materials for their manufacture. 

Butter and cheese. 

Cotton. 

Cottee. 

The drawings and models of large machinery, buildings, monuments, and boats. 

Every species of textile or woven fabric of cotton, excepting that called brown 
sheeting. [Manta triguefia.] 

Fresh fruits. 

Fresh, salted. and smoked meats. 

Flour. 

Fish. 

Grain of all kinds, and from which bread is made. 

Ge li ga and nautical maps and topographical plans. 

Lard. 

I eather. and all manufactures of leather. 

Machines, of all kinds, and implements for agriculture, farming, mining, for the 
development of the arts and sciences, and their fixtures, either loose or for their 
repair. 

Marble, wrought or unwrought. 

Palm-leaf hats. 

Plants, trees, and shrubbery. 

Plows, and iron in bars, loose. 

Poultry and fresh eggs. 

Printed books. of all classes, bound in paper. [Pamphlet bound.] 

Plaster of Paris. [Gypsum.] 

Quicksilver. 

Rice. 

Stone coal. 

Screws, of all sizes. 

Tar and turpentine. 

Tallow. 

Timber, unwrought, and firewood. 

Tobacco, unmantufactured or manufactured, other than segars, and snuff. 

Types, spaces, plates for printing and engraving, rules, vignettes, and printing-ink. 

Wood and iron housea. 

Their introduction from one to the other republic, as stated, shall be made at the 
points which the governments of both republics mav fix upon, at the limits or boun- 
daries of the transits ceded and granted in perpetuity by this convention, and at all 
other ports of entry now fixed, or which miy hereafter be provided, in either of the 
two countries within the inrisdiction of either of the two governments now contracting 
for the entry of merchandise from other countries, and upon such proofs as may be 
required that the articles of merchandise so entered are of the growth or manufacture 
of the republic from which they are exported. 

If anv similar privileges shall be granted by Mexico to anv other nition, at the 
termini of the aforesaid transits. upon the Gulfs of Mexico and California, and upon 
the Pacific ocein, or at any other ports of entry of the republic of Mexico, such grant 
of privileges shall include a reciprocal trade between such other nation and Mexico 
in the sme articles of merchandise, and other reciprocal benefits. with those herein 
stipulated between the United States and Mexico, and shall not be granted without 
the payment of a proportionate amount of monev, in advance in eich case. as am 
equivalent and compensation for the revenue which may be sirrendered by Mexico 
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in relinquishing the specific or other duties imposed upon others upon the introduction 
of the articles of merchandise herein enumerated into that republic. The amount 
to be paid in money by such other nation shall bear the same proportion to the amount 
of its trade with Mexico in the articles of merchandise herein enumerated, as the 
sum of four millions of dollars bears to the amount of the trade from the United States 
to the republic of Mexico in the same articles of merchandise, and shall be computed 
and apportioned in each case upon the amount of the actual trade of the nations, 
sal pee to Mexico, in said articles of merchandise, for the five years next pre- 
ceding the time of the ratification of the present treaty; and all such commercial 
privileges shall terminate simultaneously with those herein granted. 


Art. —. Strike out all after the word ‘‘stipulations,’’ line 2, and insert the follow- 
ing in lieu thereof: 


—and as a commutation, equivalent, and compensation for the revenue surrendered 
by Mexico, upon the merchandise from the United States to be entered for consump- 
tion in, or to be transported through, the territory of the republic of Mexico free of 
duty, the government of the United States of America agrees to pay to the govern- 
ment of Mexico the sum of four millions of dollars, of which two millions shall be 
paid to Mexico immediately upon the exchange of the ratification of this treaty, and 
the remaining two millions shall be retained by the government of the United States, 
for the payment of the claims of citizens of the United States against the government 
of Mexico for injuries already inflicted, and which may be proved to be just, accord- 
ing to the law and usage of nations and the principles of equity; and after the claims 
shall be ascertained, and a list of the names of the claimants is reported to Congress, 
with the amount due to each respectively, in pursuance of a law to be enacted by the 
Congress of the United States for the adjudication thereof, the said two millions shall 
be appropriated by Congress for the payment of said claims, in full, if the said sum 
retained 1s sufficient, and pro rata if insufficient, to pay the whole; and the remainder 
of the two millions shall be paid to Mexico by the United States, in case there is any 
remainder after the payment of the claims thus proved to be just. 

The stipulations contained in the eighth article of the present treaty are to continue 
for ten years, and thereafter until one or the other of the said republics shall have 
given one vear’s previous notice that they desire to terminate the same; and these 
and all other stipulations shall take effect when the two millions agreed to be paid 
to Mexico shall be paid, and the necessary laws to carry the same into operation 
shall be passed by the Congress of the United States. 


MEMORANDUM REGARDING THE RIGHTS BoTH UNDER MEXICAN AND INTERNATIONALI 
LAW OF AMERICAN PETROLEUM COMPANIES OPERATING IN MEXICO IN RESPECT OF 
PETROLEUM PROPERTIES ACQUIRED BY THEM Prior To May 1, 1917. 


The following is a statement of the principal facts and questions of Mexican and c! 
international law involved in the controversy between the Federal Government ci 
Mexico and the American oil-producing companies operating in that country. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS, 


1. The commercial development of petroleum in Mexico was commenced by Messrs. 
Edward L. Doheny and Charles A. Canfield, of the Mexican Petroleum Co., in the year 
1900, in which year these gentlemen acquired their first petroleum properties in 
Mexico. 

2. Not a single acre of oil land was then or has at anv time since been acquired by 
these gentlemen or their companies, or any of the other American petroleum pro- 
ducers from the Mexican Government. No ‘‘concession”’ or grant of any kind has 
been made to any such company since the beginning of the development period. In 
every instance petroleum rights have been acquired by purchase or lease made with 
private owners who held under titles extending back in many instances more than 
200 vears. 

A concession covering public lands was granted by the Government of Mexico toa 
Mexican compy Swed: by the leading English oil interests, but up to the present 
time no petroleum development has taken place under it. 

3. The only important concessions as to petroleum lands which have been nted 
at any time since the beginning of the Diaz régime, with the exception of the English 
concession above alluded to, are concessions granted within the last few months by 
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the Carranza government itself t» its own friends and favorites. These concessions, 
if lezallvy upheld, effect the confiscation of certain lands belonging to the American 
petroleum companies, for they purport to permit drilling upon and along the beds of 
streams running through the oil region despite the fact that the land underneath 
these streams is, subject to certain easements of passage, owned to the center of the 
stream by the owners of the adjoining uplands. 

In other words, it remained for the Carranza government, purporting to repudiate 
alleged concessions, to itself enter largely into concession-granting activity. 

4. In reliance upon the provisions of the Mexican laws which we shall hereafter 
quote, American concerns have since 1900 made enormous investments in the pur- 
chase and acquisition by lease or contract of oil lands, and in the establishment of 
a very large system for the collection, distribution, transportation, and refining of 
the products of these fields. Every dollar of this investment was made in reliance 
upon the guaranties of the Mexican constitution of 1857, and upon the laws (dating 
from 1884) declarations, announced policy, and supposed good faith of the Mexican 
Government. 

5. In 1917 the Carranza government procured the adoption (by entirely ultra- 
constitutional methods) of the so-called Queretaro constitution, in which a clause is 
found declaring for the first time in the history of Mexican legislation that the Mexican 
Republic possesses what is called ‘‘direct dominion” over petroleum. 

No attempt was made to construe the meaning of this clause, or to put it into effect 
until February, 1918, when the first of a series of decrees relating to the subject was 
issued. These decrees emanated solely from Mr. Carranza as dictator, were not the 
result of legislative action by the Mexican Congress, were wholly without legal sanc- 
tion and were in no sense valid laws of the Mexican Republic. 

In substance these decrees purport to construe the constitutional provisions as 
retroactively affecting properties theretofore acquired by American companies under 
the terms of preexisting laws, and attempt to confiscate these properties and take 
them from their owners with no pretense of compensation. 

6. Direct enforcement of these laws was at first attempted by the Carranza gov- 
ernment; but the petroleum companies, acting with the full knowledge and with 
the support of the United States State Department, refused to comply with their 
terms and to admit their validity. Thereafter the Carranza administration sought 
to accomplish indirectly, by preventing the actual enjoyment of the properties in 
one way or another, the objects which they had been unable to accomplish directly, 
but in this they likewise have failed owing to the determined and continued insist. 
ence of the American companies upon their rights both under the laws of Mexico and 
internationally. 

7. No questions of taxation are involved in this controversy. 

Attention is called to the following points of law: 


POINT I. 


During the entire period of the acquisition of these petroleum rights by the Amer- 
ican companies, and up to May 1, 1917, no doubt exists but that under the laws of 
Mexico the title to petroleum beneath the surface of privately owned lands belonged 
to the owner of the surface itself. 

From the time when Mexico gained its independence to 1884, no mining code or 
Federal legislation regarding title to substances found beneath the surface of the land 
had been promulgated. 

. On December 14, 1883, however, the constitution of 1857 was amended by authoriz- 
ing Congress ‘‘to promulgate mining and commercial codes which shall be binding 
throughout the Republic, etc.” (Constitution 1857, art. 72 as amended, Sec. X.) 

On November 22, 1884, the first Federal mining law of the Republic of Mexico was 
romulgated under the foregoing provisions of the constitution of 1857. This mining 
aw contained the following clause: 

“Art. 10. The following substances are the exclusive property of the owner of the 
land who may, therefore. develop and enjoy them without the formality of entry 
(denuucio) or special adjudication: IV * * * salts found on the surface, fresh and 
salt water, whether surface or subterranean; petroleum and gaseous pune? ne 

The provisions of this law leave no room for argument as to the absolute ownership 
of petroleum by the owner of the surface of any given tract of land. 

hese provisions were not and could not have been the result of any pressure brought 
to bear upon the Mexican Government by interested parties, for the commercial 
development of petroleum did not commence until 16 years thereafter. 

Ou June 4, 1892, a further mining code was enacted, which contained the following 
provisions: 
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“ ART. 4. The owner of the land may freely work without a special concession in 
any case whatsoever the following mineral substances: Mineral fuels, oils, and mineral 
waters. 

“ ART. 5. All mining property legally acquired and such as hereafter may be ac- 
quired in pursuance of this law shall be irrevocable and perpetual. etc.” 

This was the law in force at the time when commercial petroleum development 
first commenced in Mexico. 

eo further mining code was issued on November 25, 1909, containing the following 
clause: 

“Art. 2. The following substances are the exclusive property of the owner of the 
soil: I. Ore bodies or deposits of mineral fuels of whatever form or variety. II. Ore 
bodies or deposits of bituminous substances. ” 

These are the only basic laws relative to the subject which were promulgated in the 
Republic of Mexico between the date of its independence and the adoption of the 
Queretaro constitution in 1917. 

Their terms are distinct and unquestioned, and the officers of the Mexican Govern- 
ment themselves have never attempted to seriously claim that they are capable of 
anv interpretation other than that given to them by the petroleum companies. 

Each ot these laws comprises an unequivocal invitation to foreign capital to enter 
into the petroleum business in Mexico and contains ample assurance that. all such 
enterprises could safely and porr deal with the owner of the surface of supposed 
Peilen lands; and all of the great petroleum properties owned by American com- 
panies prior to Mav 1, 1917, were thus acquired by them by private treaty with euch 
owners and in reliance upon the foregoing provisions. l 


POINT II. 


At a special session of the academy of jurisprudence of Mexico held in 1905. the 
meaning and effect of these laws were considered, and it was held that. petroleum 
rights belonged to the owners of the surface and could not be taken from them at the 
whim of the Government of Mexico. 

Shortly after the beginning of the century the success of the first petroleum enter- 
prise in Mexico became apparent. Thereafter it occurred to certain persons that 
their interests might be promoted if petroleum could be declared to be the property 
of the nation and subject to acquisition by denouncement instead of by private 
treaty with the owners of lands. 

They, therefore, brought about a session of the academv of jurisprudence to dis- 
cuss this subject and this sesion took place in 1905. There were in attendance 

ractically all of the leaders of the bar of Mexico. The presiding officer was Senor 

àc. Luis Mendez, universally considered as the leading lawyer of the country at 
that time. 

The subject received the fullest consideration frem every point of view and as a 
result two resolutions were adopted by the unanimous vote of every lawyer present 
except the one who had brought about the conference. These resolutions were: 

First. That petroleum beneath the surface of lands belonged to the owner of the 
surface and not to the Mexican Government; and 

Second. That these petroleum rights could not be taken from the owner of the 
surface by the Mexican Government under any claim of superior ownership. 

It would have been impossible to have obtained any more authoritative declaration 
as to the meaning and scope of the preceding petroleum legislation in Mexico than the 
one which was given to it by this eminent body of jurists. 


POINT III. 


The Carranza attempts to confiscate these petroleum rights were mace pursuant to 
a series of Executive decrees which purported to interpret the constutition of 1917 as 
being retroactive in its application, and as vesting the Government with petroleum 
rights previously acquire! under preexisting laws by private operators. 

It will be abseeved in this connection that the language of the constitution of 1917 
is, to say the least, ambiguous upon this point. It provides in article 27 that the 
Mexican Republic possesses ‘direct dominion” over petroleum. Possibly this clause 
taken by itself might be construed as referring to all petroleum, whether situated 
aa lands previously acquired by private owners or beneath the surface of public 
ands. 

But article 14 of this constitution expressly states that ‘‘no law shall be given retro- 
active elfect to the prejudice of any person whatsoever.” 

And later on the fher provision is found: 
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‘ART. 126. This constitution and the laws of the United States of Mexico which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof * * * shall be the supreme law of the land.” 

In other words, the constitution itself, including article 27, is by its own terms 
declared to be one of the ‘‘laws” of Mexico, and assuch should not be given retroactive 
effect under its own terms. 

President Carranza, however, paid no attention to these articles of the constitution; 
and commencing in February, 1918, issued a series of decrees based upon the theory 
that article 27 was retroactive in its effect and that it deprived private owners of all 
petroleum rights in lands theretofore purchased by them; and that in order to obtain 
any right to extract petroleum from these lands they must admit the paramount 
title of the Government to the petroleum, apply for licenses to operate their own 
properties, and must pay ‘‘rentals and royalties” to the Government in consideration 
of obtaining permission from them to carry on their respective enterprises. 

The dates of these decrees are February 19, 1918; May 18, 1918; July 8 as amended 
August 8, 1918; July 31, 1918; and August 12, 1918. 


POINT IV. 


These executive decrees were wholly beyond the power of President Carranza 
to issue. 

Prior to the first of these decrees Mr. Carranza had been vested by Congress with 
the power to lezislate matters relative to the national finances. 

He had, however, pursuant to the terms of his own constitution, no power what- 
ever to exercise the functions of Congress in any other regard. | 

Disregarding entirely this limitation and refusing to await congressional action, he 
hastened to endeavor to revolutionize this most important department of the law and 
to change the entire preexisting theory of land titles and of subsoil rights. 

These facts are illustrative of the utter disregard for due process of law which has 
been evinced by the Carranza government, and of the dictatorial power which 
President Carranza has assumed to exercise in this and other matters. 

The oil companies immediately commenced court proceedings against these decrees, 
which proceedings have been pending in the supreme court of justice for over a year, 
but were never allowed to come to a hearing. 

It is entirely possible that even the Carranza attorneys recognized the hopelessness 
of endeavoring to obtain a decision upholding the validity of edicts so transparently 
unauthorized. 

POINT V. 


The Carranza government attempted to justify its confiscatory project by claiming 
that the Mexican Republic formerly had title to all petroleum, and that the effect of 
the present constitution is to revest the Government with its original rights. 

The foregoing argument is frequently set forth among the excuses advanced by 
the apologists of the Carranza régime. With regard to it, the following pointe are to 
be noticed: 

I. Even if it were true as a matter of historical fact (which it is not) that Mexico 
formerly owned all petroleum beneath its subsoil, the truth nevertheless remains that 
from 1884 onward her laws expressly repudiated any such claim of ownership, declared 
that the petroleum belonged to the owner of the surface, and invited the world to act 
in reliance upon these assurances. 

This invitation was accepted, and enormous investments were made in reliance 
upon such assurances. 

In this connection it will be noted that the constitution of 1857 which was in force 
at the time that these investments were made, contained the following express 
provisions: 

“ART. 16. No person shall be molested in his person, family, domicile, papers and 
ossessions, except by virtue of written order of competent authority which shall 
ave been the basis of due process of law.” 

“ART. 27. Property of individuals shall not be taken without their consent except 

for causes of public utility and upon previous indemnization.”’ 

“ART. 33. Foreigners * * * shsll be entitled to the guaranties set forth in 
section first, title first of the present constitution” (this being the section and title 
in which articles 16 and 27 are found). 

Irrespective of any claim of former title of the Mexican Government with regard to 
petroleum, we find that the actual situation is— 

First. That the Mexican Government expressly declared for a period of at least 33 

ears that it had no such title so far as related to petroleum beneath the surface of 
ands which had passed into private ownership. 
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Second. That, on the contrary, its laws set forth unequivocally that such petroleum 
was owned by the owner of the surface and could be sold and dealt with exactly as 
the surface itself was sold and dealt with, free from any license on the part of the 
Government. 

Third. That this express recognition of property rights in the private owner of the 
surface was reenforced by the provisions of the constitutional bill of mghts above 
quoted, fully protecting the property rights of every individual except after due 
process of law and due indemnity. 

Fourth. That these provisions were expreasly made applicable to foreigners. 

Fifth. That Americans placed full reliance upon the foregoing and invested immense 
sums of money on the faith thereof. 

Sixth. That all such foreigners are amply justified in insisting that the rights thus 
acquired be protected, whatever might formerly have been the position of the Mexican 
Government with regard to petroleum under lands that had not passed into private 
ownership. 

lI. Upon an examination of the ancient laws of Spain relating to this subject, it 
will be found, moreover, that the Mexican Republic never became vested with the 
title of petroleum beneith the surface of privately owned lands. 

(a) The first law of importance to be noted is the edict of Felipe II of Spain, dated 
January 10, 1559. This law provides that on account of their great benefit and utility 
there are taken over into the royal patrimony ‘‘ores of gold, silver, quicksilver, and 
other metals. ” i 

It will be noted that the general word used is ‘‘metals” and not ‘‘minerals. ” 

An interesting feature of this law is that although the edict covered ores beneath 
the surface of priVately owned lands as well as beneath the surface of the public 
domain, yet careful express provision was made for due indemnity to all private par- 
ties who were affected by the operation of the decree and whose property was thus 
taken from them. 

It remained for the president of a supposedly democratic republic to issue decrees 
upon this subject in 1918, which were more arbitrary, confiscatory, and unjust than 
eee promulgated in the sixteenth century by one of the most absolute monarchs 
of Europe. 

(b) In 1783 certain ordinances were issued in the time of Charles III, which re- 
ferred in general language to the ‘‘mines being the property of the crown of Spain.” 
The word ‘‘bitumen” is used in one of the clauses. 

It is upon a forced construction of the language of these ordinances that the claim 
of the adherents of the Carranza régime is based, disregarding subsequent laws, to 
which we will now refer. 

(c) At some time during the later years of the eighteenth century the commercial 
importance of coal became recognized. Questions arose as to whether coal mines 
belonged to the royal patrimony or did not, and in any event as to how best to provide 
for the extraction of coal from any deposits where it was found. To meet this point 
a further royal decree, dated December 28, 1789, was issued, which reads aa follows: 

“For the purpose of clearing up the difficulties met in the use of deposits of coal, 
and to simplify the method of taking it without prejudice to the owners, and with 
rh reference to public utility, I have seen fit to decree, declare, and order the 
ollowing: 

“(1) Since coal is not a metal or a semimetal, nor any other of the articles compre- 
hended in the laws and ordinances which specify that mines are the property of the 
royal patrimony, its extraction and traffic shall be free by sea and land: throughout all 
of my kingdom, and its exportation by sea for the purpose of being dealt with in 
foreign countries shall not be impeded. 

‘*(2) These mines must belong to the proprietors of the lands in which they are 
found, it being understood that the term proprietor means the direct owner or the 
enjoyer of the usufruct without there being any need of asking a license from any 
tribunal or authority in order to extract from, lease from, sell from. or grant from, but 
if the proprictor, after a mine has been discovered, shall refuse to develop his property 
in any of these manners, so that they may be turned to account, my council and the 
intendente of the province or the corregidor of the district shall have power to adju- 
dicate their use to the discoverer, who shall give to the owner the fifth part of the 
production obtained from it.” 

It will be observed that by the operation of this law it was established — 

(1) That coal was not one of the metals or semimetals which had previously been 
reserved to the Crown. 

(2) That the direct owner of the land is expressly declared to be the owner of this 
hydrocarbon—which at the time was the only hydrocarbon recognized as having any 
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commercial value, and that the reason for this rule was expressly stated to be that it 
was not a metal or semimetal. 

(3) That although provisions are made guaranteeing the public the use of coal from 
any mines, yet this provision is expressly conditioned on the {full recognition of owner- 
ship and the payment of a royalty to the owner on all coal extracted. 

(d) Even alter the promulgation of the foregoing edict, there was still evidently 
some uncertainty as to the exact scope and effect of the former laws upon this subject, 
and for the purpose of clearing up the entire matter, a further edict of August 24, 1792, 
was made, which contains the following express provisions: 

wb Despite any interpretation which might have been given or may be given to 

the laws and ordinances to the effect that every kind of mines, although not expressly 
named in those laws, belong to the Crown, mines of coal shall be of free availability 
as are by ancient custom mines of iron and other substances which are extracted 
from the bosom of the earth. 
_ “(2) Nevertheless the Crown shall preserve the supreme right of incorporating to 
itself such mines as it may require or as may be convenient for the use of the royal 
navy, foundries, machines, or other objects whatsoever and public service. Such 
mines as may be found in unclaimed or public lands, may be thus incorporated with- 
out recompense, but if they belong to loca! council, communities, or inaividual own- 
ers, there shall be paid to them their just value. 

‘/3) The direct owners who are the proprietors of the lands where mines of coal 
exist, whether they are council, communities, or individuals, may discover them, 
work them, and enjoy them for themselves alone. or permit others to do so, or may 
rent them or sell them as they see fit, without any license or formality other than that 
which may be required to enjoy, rent, or sell the land which contains them.” 

It is difficult to see how, after this final ordinance, any possible doubt can exist as 
to the fact that coal, which was the only hydrocarbon then supposed to possess any 
value, belonged not to the Crown, but to the private owner, aad that the reason for 
this was that the prior laws were intended to establish a distinction between metal- 
liferous minerals and nonmetalliferous minerals. And in every case where any 

rovision is made in these edicts which looks toward the utilization of this substance 

y any person other than the owner, his right to full compensation is expressly and 
specifically recognized—again in strong distinction to the arbitrary and spoliatory 
policy which Mr. Carranza thought fit to subsequently adopt. 

(e) No express provision is made in these later statutes as to petroleum for the 
simple reason that petroleum was not then known to possess any commercial value of 
importance whatsoever. But the principle upon which coal was decreed to be 
exempted from the royal patrimony is that it was neither a metal nor a semimetal; 
and this principle is, of course, controlling in the analogous case of petroleum. 

(f) The Republic of Mexico obtained its independence in 1821, and thereafter a 
treaty was entered into with the Kingdom of Spain, whereby the royal patrimony as 
it then existed was transferred to the Republic of Mexico. 

(g) Despite the apparently clear and conclusive language of the decrees quoted, 
further questions were raised as to the rights of the nation with regard to hydrocarbons 
generally. The theory was advanced that the laws of 1789 and 1792 did not apply 
to Mexico. After some litigation on the subject had taken place, the Mexican nation 
mended its constitution so as to provide for the issuance of mining codes; and the 
only authority having the right to finally settle this subject, to wit: the Mexican 
Congress, acting under the provisions of the amended constitution, adopted the code 
of 1884 which has hereinbefore been quoted and which was intended to and un- 
doubtedly did place the matter forever at rest, establishing conclusively that: the 
nation accepted the interpretation of the preexisting laws which we have herein- 
before set forth, and disclaimed any rights whatsoever in or to hydrocarbons lying 
beneath the surface of privately owned lands; and this statute in its express language 
included the word ‘‘petroleum.”’ 

(h) This interpretation was again discussed and approved in the celebrated session 
of the Academy of Jurisprudence in 1905, above referred to; and no further question 
roaro mg the matter was ever raised until the Carranza propagandists, in their des- 
perate efforts to find some sort of a basis upon which the spoliatory and confiscatory 
acts of their Government could be defended, resurrected this ancient ment from 
its grave, and, disregarding its complete refutation which we have hereinbefore 
presented, attempted to utilize it for the purpose of misleading the uninformed. 

(i) For the foregoing reasons it is submitted that under the municipal laws of 
Mexico, and even under the constitution of 1917 itself, the acts of Mr. Carranza in 
attempting to take from private owners, without compensation, the petroleum rights 
which they had validly acquired prior to May 1, 1917, are wholly unwarranted. 
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POINT VI. 


Pursuant to the principles of international law, it is submitted that the confiscatory 
scheme of Mr. Carranza with respect to petroleum under lands validly acquired by 
citizens of the United States prior to May 1, 1917, is in violation of the principles of 
natural justice, and that citizens of the United States are entitled, if necessary, to be 
protected by their Government against its effects. 

This point is specifically covered by the note of the United States addressed to the 
Mexican Government and dated April 2, 1918, signed by Ambassador Fletcher, in 
which it is said: 

‘‘The United States can not acquiesce in any procedure ostensibly or nominally in 
the form of taxation or the exercise of eminent domain, but really resulting in the 
confiscation of private property and arbitrary deprivation of vested rights. 

‘Your excellency will understand that this is not an assertion of any new prin- 
ciple of international law, but merely a reiteration of those recognized principles 
which my Government is convinced form the basis of international respect and good 
nel iborhood. The seizure or spoliation of property at the mere will of the sovereign 
and without due legal process fairly and equitably administered has always heen 
regarded as a denial of justice and as affording internationally a basis of interposi- 
tion. 

‘‘In the absence of the establishment of any procedure looking to the prevention 
of spoliation of American citizens, and in the absence of any assurance, were such pro- 
cedure established, that it would not uphold in defiance of international law and 
justice the arbitrary confiscations of Mexican authorities, it becomes the function of 
the Government of the United States most earnestly and respectfully to call the 
attention of the Mexican Government to the necessity which may arise to impel it 
to protect the property of its citizens in Mexico divested or injuriously affected by 
the decree above cited.” 

The same principle is upheld in the note of the British Government of April 30, 1918, 
addreased to the Mexi an minister of foreign relations, in which it is said: 

“The provisions of the decree are in the opinion of the Government of His Maiesty 
in open conflict with laws and contracts in force, according to which considerable 
investments of British capital have been made in petroleum-bearing lands and in the 
petroleim industry in Mexico. * * * It would be contrary to the principles of 
the Mexican Constitution and those of justice to separate surface rights from subsoil 
rights which now belong to those land owners who have invested capital in the 
petrolei:m-producing zone.” 

We also call attention to the note of the French Government to the Mexican Govern- 
ment, dated Mav 13, 1918. in which similar protests were made, and in which it is said: 

“These regulations, strict compliance with which might entail confiscation, rest on 
peas of law wholly different from those on which was based the legislation in 

orce when their investments in petroleum in Mexico were made. At that time no 
attempt was made to establish differences between surface rights and those flowing 
from subsurface ownership.”’ 

These notes, as stated in the American note of April 2, do not establish any new 
rinciples of international law. for acts of the description protested against had always 
een revarded as denials of justice and as a‘fording the basis for international action. 

“The Government of the United States will not permit, without interposition on its 
part, the spoliation by Peru of the property of American citizens invested in that 
country by the invitation of its own authorities. * * * And even were there such 
a tribunal, its de-rees, validating in defiance of International laws such contis: ation, 
could not bind the citizens of foreign states thereby despoiled. 

“This is not, it will be understood, the assertion of any new principles in interna- 
tional law. The seizure or spoliation of property at the mere will of the sovereign and 
without due legal process, has always been regarded as in itself a denial of justice and 
as affording the basis for international interposition.” (Letter of Mr. Bayard, Secre- 
tarv of State, to minister to Peru, Jan. 19, 1888, cited Vol. VI, Moore's Dig. Int. Law, 
p. 253.) | 

In enumerating various classes of unquestionable denials of justice, the following 
language is used: 

“Among the first class of a ts, in which the denial of justice is predicated upon 
wrongs inflicted by governmental authorities prior to trial, in willful disregard of due 

rocess of law, may be mentioned * * * seizure or confiscation of property without 
egal process * * * the detention and confiscation of vessels without legal proces, 
ete.” (Borchard Dip. Prot. of Citizens Abroad, p. 336. Citing 2 Wharton's Dig. Int. 
Law, S. 235, and numerous other authorities.) 
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So reprehensible are departures of this sort from the principles of international 
law that it has been expressly declared that— 

“ By such a declaration of rules for the guidance of her conduct in international 
relations, Ecuador placed herself outside of the pale of international intercourse.” 
(Letter of Mr. Rives, Assistant Secretary of State, Oct. 24, 1888, cited Vol. I, Moore’s 
Digest Int. Law, p. 6.) 

“Phe State which disclaims the authoritv of international law places herself outside 
of the circle of civilized nations.” (Sir Henry Maine, Int. Law, pp. 37, 38.) 


POINT VII. 


The attemy, of Mr. Carranza’s government to confiscate these petroleum rights is 
in sharp contrast with the pledges which he gave to the United States prior to and 
at the time of such recognition as was afforded him by our Government. 

The de facto recognition of Mr. Carranza took place on October 19, 1915. 

Prior to that date the following formal declaration had been made by Mr. Arredondo, 
the special personal and official resprerentative of Mr. Carranza in this country, to 
Secretary of State Lansing: 

“Mr. Venustiano Carranza, depositary of the executive power of Mexico, whom I 
have the honor to represent in this country, has authorized me to say that his public 
declaration: of December 12, 1914, and June 1], 1915, bear the statement that the 
Government he represents, in its capacity of a political entity, conscious of its inter- 
national obligation: and of its capability to comply with them, has afforded guaranties 
to the nationals and har done likewise with regard to foreigners, and shall continue 
to see that their lives and property are respected in accordance with the practices 
established by civilized nations and the treaties in force between Mexico and other 
countries.”’ 

Subsequently when the Mexican ambassador was received by President Wilson at 
the White House, the President, as reported in the New York World, said in sub- 
stance that he would ‘‘ welcome convincing evidence that a constitutionalist Govern- 
ment had heen established in Mexico willing and able to guarantee life, property, 
and justice to Americans the same as other foreigners. The United States asks no 
more and can accept no less.” 

Again, before Mr. Fletcher, our ambassador to Mexico, presented his credentials 
to the Mexican Government, he was instructed by our Government to ask the Mexican 
minister of foreign relations whether the New Mexican constitution which had then been 
drafted would be subject to retroactive application with confiscatory results. This 
was not a mere casual conversation, but was a definite diplomatic inquiry. The 
answer of the Mexican minister of foreign relations was: 

‘Legislation emanating from the new constitution with regard to property rights 
would, in his judgment, in no way prejudice present property rights.” 

At the same time Gen. Aguilar called Mr. Fletcher’s attention to the provisions of 
the constitution prohibiting retroactive laws. 

This answer was reported by Mr. Fletcher to the State Department, was accepted 
as official, and has been embodied in a form letter issued by the State Department 
to Americans who have made inquiries as to the effect of the constitution of 1917 
upon previously acquired property rights of foreigners. 


POINT VIII. 


The breach of international obligations resulting from the confiscatory plan of the 
Carranza government is not excused by the fact that its own citizens have received 
or may receive similar treatment. 

“But where a government asserts that its citizens in a foreign country have not 
been duly protected, it is not competent for the government of that country to answer 
that it has not protected its own citizens, and thus to make the failure to perform one 
duty the excuse for the neglect of another. 

“It is true that in this way foreigners may enjoy an advantage over the citizens of a 
country. This, however, ts not a matter for foreign governments to consider. They 
have no power to regulate the relations of another government to its citizens; never- 
theless, hae are bound to ask that their own may be protected.” (Moore’s Digest of 
International Law, Vol. VI, pp. 803, 804.) 

“The measure of one country’s international obligations is the measure of the 
other country’s right. The rule of obligation is perfectly distinct and settled. Each 
country is bound to give to the national; of another country in its territory the benefit 
of the same laws, the same administration, the same protection, and the same redress 
for injury which it gives to its own citizens, and neither more nor less, provided the 
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protection which the country gives to its own citizens conforms to the established 
standard of civilization. There is a standard of usec: very simple, very funda- 
mental, and of such general acceptance by all civilized countries as to form a part of 
the international law of the world. 

“The condition upon which any country is entitled to measure the justice due 
from it to an alien by the justice which it accords to its own citizens is that its own 
system of law and administration shall conform to this general standard. If anv 
country’s system of law and administration does not conform to that standard, 
although the people of that country may be content or compelled to live under it, 
no other country can be compelled to accept it as furnishing a satisfactory measure 
of treatment to its citizens.’’ (Address of Secretary Root before Am. Soc. Int. Law, 
Apr. 28, 1910.) 

Other declarations are: 

“International law recognizes on the part of each member of the family of nations 
certain forms or attributes of government for the purpose of assuring the rights of the 
individual. * * * 

“The rules of international law in this matter fall with particular severity upon 
those countries where law and administration frequently deviate from and fall below 
this standard; for the fact that their own citizens can be compelled to accept such 
maladministration is not a criterion for the measure of treatment which the alien can 
demand, and international practice seems to have denied these countries the right to 
avail themselves of the usual defense that the alien is given the benefit of the same 
laws, the same administration, and the same protection as the national. * * * 
The individual * * * will be paotected * * .* when his rights * * * as 
measured not necessarily and finally by the local, but by the international, standard, 
are invaded.” (Borchard on Dip. Protection of Citizens Abroad, pp. 27-28. Citing 
Pillet, A., Recherches sur les droits fondamentaux des etats, Paris, 1899, pp. 19-28, 
and other authorities. Also Pillet, Principes de droit Int. Priva. Paris, 1903, pp. 
169, 194.) 

“The alien therefore, is not bound to accept the treatment accorded to nationals if 
such treatment is in violation of the ordinary principles of civilized justice, and not- 
withstanding the fact that the national has no immediate remedy against the injus- 
tice.” (Borchard, p. 107.) 

This point has been well discussed and fully covered in the notes of the United 
States Government to the Government of Mexico with regard to the petroleum con- 
fiscation program. 

k n in all such cases is whether the principles of natural justice have been 
violated. 

In om such cases the rights of the foreigner are not measured by the rights of the 
national. 

And in the present case, where enormous investments have been made by Amer- 
icans upon the faith of the perfectly explicit preexisting laws of Mexico, it is sub- 
mitted to be clear that the principles of natural justice are violated by Mexico when 
it attempts, without pretense of compensation, to arbitrarily change its laws for the 
express purpose of confiscating the properties which had been acquired, developed, 
and shown to be valuable by the courage and initiative of foreigners. 


POINT IX. 


For the foregoing.reasons it is submitted that the confiscatory plan of the Carranza 
government with relation to these Jesoeun rights can not be defended on the prin- 
ciples either of Mexican municipal law or of international law or practice, that no 
nation can prosecute such an illegal and immoral campaign without constituting 
itself an international outlaw, and that citizens of this country who have made large 
investments in reliance upon the good faith of the Mexican Nation and whose interests 
are threatened by a repudiation of that nation’s previous pledges and laws, are entitled 
to the protection of their own Government in case of need. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Freperic R. KELLOGG 
52 Broadway, New York, 
General Counsel of the Pan American Petroleum & Transport Co. 
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Texas COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEALS. JOSE ANTONIO ARCE ET AL., APPELLANTS, 
V. STATE OF TEXAS. 


[Tox. Crim. Rep. —, 202 S. W. 951.] 


CRIMINAL LAW— OFFENSE UNDER WAR— JURISDICTION TO PUNISH. 


1. A State has no authority to punish depredations by citizens of a foreign countr 
who have invaded its territory for the prosecution of a war existing between suc 
country and the United States. (For other cases see Criminal Law, Il, in Dig. 1-52 
N. 5.) 

ARMY—LIABILITY OF SOLDIER FOR OBEYING COMMAND. 


2. A soldier is not answerable in a civil court for killing an enemy soldier in a battle 
in which he was directed to engage by command of his superior officer. (For other 
cases, see Army and Navy, in Dig. 1-52 N.S.) 

April 17, 1918: 

Appeal by defendants from a judgment of the district court of Webb County con- 
victing them of murder. Reversed. 

The facts are stated in the opinion. 

Messrs. C. M. Henry and George & Townes for appellants. 

Every person is entitled to have a fair and impartial trial by an impartial jury, 
uninfluenced by any other consideration than the evidence adduced on the trial. 

Randle v. State (34 Tex. Crim. Rep. 45, 28 S. W. 953); Coffman v. State (62 Tex. 
Crim. Rep. 88, 136 S. W. 779); Richmond v. State (16 Nebr., 388, 20 N. W. 232); 
Streight v. State (62 Tex. Crim. Rep. 453, 138 S. W. 742); Meyers v. State (39 Tex. 
Crim. Rep. 500, 46 S. W. 817); Barnes v. State (— Tex. Crim. Rep. —, 59 S. W. 882, 14 
Am. Crim. Rep. 415, 83 S. W. 1116); Gallaher v. State (40 Tex. Crim. Rep. 296, 5 
S. W. 393, 11 Am. Crim. Rep. 207); Dobbs v. State (51 Tex. Crim. Rep. 629, 103 S. W, 
918). 

Justice to the military subordinate and the necessities and efficiency of the service 
require that the order of the superior should protect the inferior, leaving the respon- 
sibility to rest where it properly belongs—upon the officer who gave the eon 

United States v. Clark (31 Fed., 710; MeCall v. McDowell, 1 Abb. U. S., 212, Fed. 
as. No. 8673; Com. ex rel. Wadsworth v. Shortall, 206 Pa. 165, 65 L. R. A. 193, 98 
Am. St. Rep. 759, 55 Atl. 952; Riggs v. State 3 Coldw. 85, 91 Am. Dec. 272; People v. 
McLeod, 25 Wend. 483). 

Messrs. Hamilton & Greer, also for appellants. 

Mr. E. B. Hendricks, Assistant Attorney General for the State. 

Davidson, J. P., delivered the opinion of the court: 

Jose Antonion Arce, Vivinte Lira, Pablino Sanchez, Jesus Cerda, Isabel de los 
Santos, and Fredrico Gutierrez Zapata were charged with killing William Oberlies. 
Four of these defendants were placed upon trial for the homicide, namely, Arce, Lira, 
Sanchez, and Cerda, and given the death penalty for the killing of Oberlies, who, it 
seems, was a corporal in the United States Federal Army. 

There are many interesting questions presented for revision in various ways. The 
motion to change the venue, application for continuance, exception to the Jury, and 
incidental matters will not be discussed. They may not arise upon another trial, if 
one should occur; and should they, will be presented in a different light and from a 
different view, perhaps, as set forth in the record. 

A condensed substance of the facts will show that during the recent trouble on the 
Rio Grande and in Mexico there was trouble between the United States and Mexico. 
We know, as a matter of history of the current events attending this trouble, that the 
United States invaded Mexico with a column of troops under Gen. Pershing, and there 
may have been other like occurrences on the Rio Grande by the United States troops. 
It is not the purpose of this opinion to go into the history of the trouble between the 
two countries, and the incidental fights and battles that may have occurred in con- 
nection with these troubles. Suflice to sav, they did occur, and, under the authorities, 
this brought about a condition of war” between the two countries, It was not what 
the authoritics may term a complete state of war, but rather in the nature of an incom- 
plete state of war. There was no formal declaration of war, as we understand the 
history of the times, between the two countries, where a state of war was recognized 
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as existing between the two countries. During these troubles, among other things 
that occurred was a force organized at Monterey by the direction and under the author- 
ity of the Carranza de facto government. It is shown by this record that, when this 
command was completed and the plan laid, it was done with the view of invading 
Texas and attacking some of the Federal troops located just below Laredo at San 
Ygnacio. There was a company of Cavalry of the Regular Army stationed at this 
point, with trenches and other means incident to resistance to attack. These Mexican 
troops made an attack upon this troop of United States Cavalry at night. On the 
night of the attack, another troop of United States Cavalry reached the point where 
the first troop was camped to spend the night en route to Zapata County, and when the 
fight came off that night both troops were in action. Four or five United States 
soldiers were killed and nine or ten of the Mexicans. Three of the Mexicans and one 
that was wounded were captured. These were tried under this indictment in the 
Texas State courts and, on conviction, given the death penalty. The evidence 
makes it clear that these Mexican troops were commanded by Carranza othicers. One 
of these officers was killed during the fight, who seemed to rank asa lieutenant colonel, 
The commanding oflicer of the Mexicans was De los Santos, who, it seems, was later 
captured by the forces of Villaand executed. His name was in this indictment, but he 
was never arrested. That a state of warfare existed between the two countries is not 
questioned, Brig. Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, Judge Advocate, United States Army, 
has the following to say in an official opinion: 

“It is thus apparent that under the law there need be no formal declaration of war: 
but that under the definition of Vattel a state of war exists, so far as concerns the 
operation of the United States troops in Mexico, by reason of the fact that the United 
States is prosecuting its rights by force of arms and in a manner in which warfare ig 
usually conducted. The statutes which are operative only during a period of war 
have been interpreted as ralating to a condition and not a theory. * * * Jam 
therefore of the opinion that the actual conditions under which the field operatious in 
Mexico are being conducted are those of actual war. That within the field of opera- 
tions of the expeditionary force in Mexico, it 1s a time of war within the meaning of 
the fifty-cighth article of war.” 

There are also in connection with this record, in the motion for new trial, exhibited 
to the court excerpts from a communication from the dustrict attorney of Webb County 
to John L. Wroe, secretary to Gov. Ferguson, as follows: ‘*The jury returned the ver- 
dict of guilty and assessed the punishment of death. These four Mexican citizens 
testified under oath that they belonged to the constitutionalist army of Mexico; that 
the band that attacked San Ygnacio consisted of 75 men; and that they were publicly 
organized and equipped in Monterey and Jarita with the full knowledge of the de facto 
Government of Mexico. The recent trials in Webb County of the bandits who mur- 
dered our soldiers at San Ygnacio, the fact that they were publicly organized and 
ejuipped in Mexico, that they met and mingled with the forces and officers of the 
de facto government, that they were furnished transportation in the three railroad 
cars from Monterey to Jarita, that tt was widely proclauned at Monterey that these 
hands were going to make hostile incursions into Texas. that men high in the councils 
of the de facto government were cognizant of the unlawful enterprise, and vet not 
a finger was raised by that government to frustrate the mission. I charge the de facto 
government with full responsibility for the recent raids committed in my district, 
and I charge that these raids were conducted with the knowledge and consent, if not 
the approbation, of the de facto government.” 

It might also be stated in this connection that it is a question for judicial cognizance 
and knowledge that this battle at San Ygnacio was never disavowed by the de facto 
government of Mexico. It seems also to be within accurate statement that the 
organization of these expeditionary forces attacking San Ygnacio was by and under 
the direction of Gen. Nafarrette, Gen. Fierros, Gen. De la Rosa, with Col. Cavanas. 
Col. Isabel de los Santos, Col. Cruz Ruis, and others, and these were officers of the 
constitutionalist or de facto Carranza government. Col. Cruz Ruis was killed in the 
battle. 

This, we think, was a state of warfare. See, in addition to what has been quoted 
from Bas v. Tingy (4 Dall., 37, 40, 1 L. ed., 731, 732), United States Supreme Court 
Reports, as follows: "It may, I believe, be safely laid down that every contention by 
force between two nations in external matters, under the authority of their respective 
governments, is not only war, but public war.” 

While the invasion of Mexico by Gen. Pershing’s column was not a public or com- 

lete war, or not preceded by a declaration of war against Mexico by the United States, 
it was an act of war, and, under the definition given by Gen. Crowder and the author- 
ities generally, it was technically and within the limited meaning of the word = war.” 
It was not made with the consent of the de facto government of Mexico, but rather. 
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in fact, over the protest of that country. In the case of Montova v. United States 
(180 U. S., 261, 45 L. ed. 521, 21 Sup. Ct. Rept., 358) it was said: ‘‘To sustain a claim 
under this section it is incumbent upon the claimant to prove that the Indians taking 
ot destroying the property belonged to a band, tribe, or nation in amity with the 
United States. The object of the act is evidently to compensate settlers for depreda- 
tions committed by individual marauders belonging to a body which is then at peace 
with the Government. If the depredation be committed by an organized company 
of men constituting a band in itself, acting independently of any other band or tribe, 
and carrying on hostilities against the United States, such acts may amount to war, 
for the consequences of which the Government is not responsible under this act or upon 
general principles of law.’’ (United States v. Pacific R. Co., 120 U. S., 227, 234, 30 I. 
ed. 634, 636, 7 Sup. Ct. Rept., 490. 

This extract is made from Prize Cases (2 Black, 635, 17 L. ed. 476): ‘‘ War has been 
well defined to be ‘that state in which a nation prosecutes its rights by force.’ The 
parties belligerent in a public war are independent nations. But it is not necessary, 
to constitute war, that both parties should be acknowledged as independent natiens 
or sovereign States. A war may exist where one of the belligerents claims sovereign 
rights as against the other.” 

The Montoya case was a claim by a citizen against the United States for depredations 
by an Indian band commanded by the Chief Victoria. Some of the troop of which 
Victoria was chief were friendly to the United States; many of them were not. Victoria 
organized a band of his own tribe and Indian warriors from other tribes, and depredated 
upon the people of New Mexico, and finally went into Old Mexico. There was a 
fight between the band of Victoria and United States troops. A claim was made for a 
depredation made by Victoria and was held not valid because it was not brought 
within the terms of the law which makes the United States responsible only for depre- 
dations by tribes friendly to the United States. 

It occurs to the writer that. according to the principles laid down in these decisions, 
and under the general rules with reference to warfare. the Mexican column that 
attacked the troops at San Ygnacio came within those rules, and that, if thev are 
to he dealt with for crossing the river and fighting our troops, it should be done by the 
United States Government and not by the Texas courts. Texas has no authority 
to declare war against Mexico nor create a state of war. This must be done by our 
General Government at Washington, by the special delegated authoritv in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Whatever may have been the rights of these Mexicans, 
the authority to punish, the writer feels, is within the jurisdiction of the United 
States and not the courts of Texas. If there was a state of war between the two 
countries, actual and complete, or inchoate and incomplete, then it became an inter- 
national or Federal question, and not a State matter. 

It might. be interesting, but of no practical value. to follow this matter with refer- 
ence to some fighting that occurred in Mexico at the time Gen. Pershing’s column 
invaded that country, in which some of our soldiers were killed and some captured, 
The principles above laid down, as far as our information goes, controlled the relation 
between the de Jacto Government and the United States, with reference to that 
battle and our soldiers who were captured. They were not tried by the Mexican 
courts, but turned over to the United States, as we gather the history of the transac- 
tion. So, from this viewpoint, we are of the opinion that this judgment should be 
reversed. 

We might also reier to the invasion of Mexico by the United States Army and Navy 
at Vera Cruz, under the command of Gen. Funston, Our soldiers. if captured, would 
have been subject to trial and punishmeut in Mexican courts. under the same rules 
as their soldiers would in our courts. 

There is another interesting question or two in the case which may be mentioned 
incidental to the other question, Gen. Mann was used as a witness, as were other 
Federal officers. among them the two captains who commanded the two troops of 
Cavalry on the night of the fight. From their testimony, a general statement may be 
made to the effect that these Mexican soldiers would be controlled by their ofhcers 
in command, and be obedient to them; that the command was organized under the 
authority of the Carranza or de facto Government of Mexico, and wasin fact a military 
command. By this testimony is seems that, wherever under such circumstances, 
the soldiers must obey the orders of their superiors, and failure to do so would subject 
them to discipline, which rates from minor punishment to death, according to the 
rules which have been violated, by those under authority. 

When a soldier is ordered to fight, it is his duty to do so, and he may forfeit his life 
on refusal to do so. It he deserts under certain circumstances, he may be shot or 
executed. These Mexican soldiers were ordered by their oflicers, commanded by 
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the officers, headed by the officers, to make the fight; the officers led them into the 
battle and they fought. Some were killed, others escaped and fled. Some were 
wounded, one of whom was captured and is under sentence in this case. It seers 
while being tried he was sutfering severely from a wound. One at least of the de 
fendants claimed to have been forced to go into battle by his commanding officer. 
He did not desire to fight, but under the rules of warfare if he deserted he would he 
tried and would We shot, or if he disobeyed orders and failed to engage in the fight 
he might forfeit his life. 

If the State courts had jurisdiction of these defendants, we are of opinion the con- 
viction is erroneous. 

From any viewpoint of this case we are of the opinion that this judgment should 
be reversed and the cause remanded. 

Pendegrast, J., absent. 


ANNOTATION—LITIGATION ARISING OUT OF MEXICAN REVOLUTION. 


The earlier cases on this subject are collected in the annotation following O’Neil r. 
Central Leather Co. (L. R. A. 1917A, 280). 

The decision of the New Jersey court of errors and appeals in the O’Neil case, there 
annotated, was affirmed by the United States Supreme Court (Oetjen v. Central 
Leather Co. (U. S. Adv. Ops., 1917-18, p. 367), 246 U. S., 297, 62 L. ed.—38 Sup. Ct. 
Rep., 309), without considering, as the New Jersey court did, the validity of the levy 
of the contribution made bv the commanding general. 

The Supreme Court took the position that, under the rules of international law, the 
subject was not one for reexamination by it or any other American court, and that the 
act in that respect came within the principle that the conduct of one independent 
government can not be successfully questioned in the courts of another, that principle 
being as applicable in a case involving the title to property brought within the custody 
of a court as it is to cases in which claims for damages are based upon acts done in 8 
foreign country, since it rests at last upon the highest considerations of international 
comity and expediency. ‘he Supreme Court in this case took judicial notice that 
the Government of the United States had recognized the Government of Carranza as 
the de facto Government of the Republic of Mexico, on October 19, 1915, and as the 
de jure Government on August 31, 1917, and it further held that recognition of that 
Government as the de jure Government was retroactive in effect and validated all 
the actions and conduct of the Government so recognized from the commencement 
of its existence. 

In the Oetjen case (United States) supra, the Supreme Court, in reply to the con- 
tention that the seizure of the property by a general acting under the Carranza Gov- 
ernment was contrary to the provisions of the Hague Convention of 1907 ‘‘respecting 
laws and customs of war on land,” said that it would perhaps be sufficient answer to 
say that the Hague Conventions are international in character, designed and adapted 
to regulate international warfare, and that they do not, in terms or purpose, apply to 
civil war. The court also suggested certain considerations making it doubtful 
whether the seizure in question would be in violation of the ‘‘regulations”’ referred 
to. The court, however, did not definitely decide these points, but placed its de- 
cision upon the application of the principles already referred to. 

In Ricaud v. American Metal Co. (U. S. Adv. Ops., 1917-18, p. 370), 246, 304, 
62 L. ed.—38 Sup. Ct. Rep., 312), the United States Supreme Court, answering ques- 
tions certified by the circuit court of appeals for the fifth circuit, held, in effect, that 
the action hv Gen. Preryra, who in 1913 was the commander of a brigade of the Con- 
stitutionalist Armv of Mexico, of which Venustiano Carranza was then first chief, in 
seizing bullion within Mexico in behalf of that Government and selling the same, 
was binding, and could not be questioned on the merits, in a suit by the former owner 
to enjoin the collector of customs at EIE Paso, Tex., from deliveriug the bullion to 
other defendants, who had derived their title through said sale. In reaching this con- 
clusion, the court took judicial notice of the recognition by the United States of the 
government of Carranza, first as a defacto and later as the de jure Government of 
Mexico, and declared that such recognition was retroactive in effect and validated all 
the acts of the Carranza Government from the commencement of its existence, and 
that the act in question came within the principle that the courts of one independent 
Government will not sitin judgment on the validity of the acts of another, done within 
its own territory. In reply to the contention based upon the fact hypothesized in 
one of the certified questions, that the ownership of the bullion was in a citizen of the 
United States, who was not a resident of Mexico at the time of the seizure and con- 
demnation, the court observed that whatever rights such an American citizen may 
have can be asserted only through the courts of Mexico, or through the political 


departments of our Government. The circuit court of appeals rendered judgment 
accordingly (Ricaud v. American Metal Co., C. C. A.—250 Fed., 853. 


power is not subject to judicial inquiry or decision. Oetjen v. Central Leather Co., 


In the Ricaud case (United States), supra, the petition which stated the required 
diversity of citizenship to give the Federal district court iurisdiction alleged that 
the bul'ion was the Property of the plaintiff, and that it had been forcibly taken from 


Prevailing at the time and place of seizure. The court held that neither the juris- 
iction of the district court nor its own jurisdiction was affected by the facta in regard 
the seizure under the authority of the Carranza Government, although the action 

in that respect was binding and conclusive on the merits, and must be accepted by 
the court as such. In this connection, the court observed that to accept a ruling 
authority and decide accordingly, is not a surrender or abandonment of jurisdiction, 


In De la O. v. Conso!idated Kansas City Smelting & Ref. €o. (1918) (— Tex. 


of the proceeds of ores, a Judgment for plaintiff was aflirmed upon the ground that the 
defendant was estopped by the terms of its contract from asserting a title based upon 
confiscation by the M exican Government. The court, however, observed that while, 
under the decision of the United States Supreme Court, it would take judicial notice 
of the fact that Carranza was the head of the military fovernment in northern Mexico 
at the time the ores were imported (September 29, 1914), and that such Government 
could seize and sel] Property for military Purposes, and that by any such sale, b 
its authorized ofticers tit'e would paas to the purchaser, it concurred with the finding 
of the trial court that the record did not distinctly show that the officer or agent 
making the seizure and sale of ore in question was duly authorized to do 80. 
In Bartletsville v. Compania Minera Ygnacio Rodriguez Ramos, S. A. (1918) 
—Tex. Civ. App.—202 S. W. 1048), an action for the conversion of ores in which 
the defense was that the ores had been seized and confiscated by Francisco Villa ag 
a military necessity, and sold to parties in Mexico, from whom it was purchased by 
the defendant in good faith, the Jury found that civil war existed in Mexico during 
the time the ores were taken, and that the armies led by Francisco Villa were opposed 
V the armies of Carranza: but further found that the cars of ore sued for were not 


were circumstances tending to show that they were taken by him as a representative 
of Gen. Villa for the army, there were also circumstances tending to show that the 
were taken for his own private use. The judgment in favor of e plaintiff in this 
case, however, was reversed, because of the Improper adrnission of testimony as to 
the acts of Villa, such as mistreating prisoners, killing women and children and 
inamen, the court apparently heine of the opinion that such testimony might 
unproperly prejudice the jury against the r ‘cognition of any title based upon a con- 
scation by Villa’s officers or agents. In this connection, the court observed that a 
material inquiry in the case Was whether or not the ores were confiscated and sold 
by Villa’s ofticers or agents, as such, for the reason that under the settled law of the 
nited States, a sale by such would confer title. 
In Bartletsville Zine Co. v. Compania Minera Ygnacio Rodriguez «Ramos, S. A. 
eX., supra), it was held that the court did not err in charging the Jury not to con- 
sider the decree of Carranza confiscating the property in question, and other property, 
or the reason that it was promulgated at a time when h eand Villa were acting together, 
while at the time the ore was seized and confiscated they had divided, and each 
taken leadership of a faction contending against the other; hence Carranza’s decrees 
had no prohative force in determining whether the ore was confiscated in fact by 


It will be observed that the opinion in Arce v. State (ante, 358). bases its decision 
that the soldiers of the Mexican Government engaged in the fight at San \ gnacio were 
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not amenable to punishment by the state of Texas for murder because of their acts 
in that fight, upon the view that an incomplete state of war existed at that time 
between the United States and Mexico. The opinion makes a valuable contribution 
on this subject. 

In De Orozco v. United States (1916) (151 C. C. A. 70, 237 Fed. 1008), a proceeding 
by the United States to forfeit a bail bond given for the release of the principal, who 
had been arrested upon a warrant issued upon a complaint. charging him with having 
conspired ‘‘to begin and set on foot and provide and prepare the means for a military 
expedition to be carried on from the territory and jurisdiction of the United States 
against the territory and dominions of the United States of Mexico, with whom the 
United States of America are at peace;”’ and also charging as an overt act, the parchase 
and shipment to and storage at a warehouse “‘at. Fifth and Santa Fe Streets,” of 
military supplies, the court in answer to the contention that the preparation of such 
a military expedition was not a violation of Sec. 13 of the penal code, because the 
governinent of Carranza had not been recognized at that time as the legitimate Govern- 
ment of Mexico, said that the case of the Three Friends (1879) (166 U.S. 1, 41 L. ed. 
897, 17 Sup. Ct. Rep. 495), shows that the prior recognition by this Government, of 
legitimacy or belligerency of the government or faction against which the expedition 
is directed, is not necessarv to make such provision applicable. 

In the De Orozco Case (Fed., supra), the court in answer to the objection that the 
complaint failed to allege the name of the city where the supplies were shipped and 
stored, and therefore failed to show an overt act within the jurisdiction of the district 
court for the western district of Texas, said that the jurisdiction may be determined by 
the place of the formation of the conspiracy, as well as that of the commission of the 
overt act; and that the allegation that the conspiracy was formed at El Paso in the 
western district of Texas was sufficient in that regard. be ae 


APRIL 20, 1920. 
Hon. A. B. Fan, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Str: I have read (p. 1187 of printed records of testimony before your investigation 
committee) the testimony of Henry Forres, and hereby certify to the following facts: 

1. That said testimony of Henry Forres, in go far as I am concerned, is a fabrication, 
pure and simple. 

2. That I have no oil interests or leases or denouncements in Mexico, and have never 
had any at any time. and never had any connection whatever with oil in Mexico, 
except to assist said Forres in securing a lease about five years ago, and which he 
allowed to expire six months later. 

3. That I know nothing about anv such transaction as he mentioned in his testimony. 

4. That I know of no reason whatever for his having connected my name in any way 
with any such transaction or any other transaction connected with any lease or de- 
nouncement of any nature, in Mexico, or anywhere else. 

5. That I am reasonably certain that I am the party referred to as “Dr. Dixon,” 
“recently discharged from the United States Army,” as I served as a captain in the 
Army, and am the only physician from here that has been discharged from the Army. 
I now hold a captain’s commission in the M. R. C. 

6. That said Forres admitted to me this morning, after I had given him a severe 
“calling down,” that his testimony was based on hearsay, and that he refused to name 
any party or parties that had given him the information. 

E. E. Dicxason, M. D. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of April, A. D. 1920. 
[SFAL.] E. M. Monroe, 
Notary Publie. 


SWORN STATEMENT OF MRS. R. L. RELATIVE TO HER CAPTURE NEAR WASH 
INGTON PARK, BEING TAKEN ACROSS THE RIVER INTO MEXICO AND THERE ASSAULTE? 
BY MEXICANS. i 


My name is Mrs. R. L. -— >IT live at 4103 Street, El Paso, Tex.: my 
husband is a soldier attached to the headquarters troop of the Eighth Cavalry at 
Fort Bliss, Tex.: I have lived here in El Paso for about three weeks: I was married 
on April 9 last to R. L. ——-: I was a nurse overseas before coming to El Paso: | 
landed in New York from overseas on March 4, 1920: 1 was with the old Ninety-firt 
Le I caime back with the First Infantry and came directly from New York to 
“ aso, 


RRA J 
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On April 12 last my husband and I were intending to go horsel ack riding: when 
I was ready to go my husband was busy and could not go, and he arranged for me to 
go with two boys out of the Medical Corps at Fort Bhiss—Tom and Arthur Griflith; 
they are brothers: we left my home at 4103 Street, near Washington Park, 
El Paso, Tex., about 2.15 in the afternoon: we went right down past Washington 
Park: when near the boundary line on the American side of the river we saw a Mexi- 
can, armed: he halted us: as soon as he pulled his gun the two boys with me ran, and 
I presume expected me to do likewise: the Mexican caught hold of the bridle to my 
horse and I could not do so, he having put his gun in my hack: the Mexican spoke 
in Spanish and I could not understand him, that is, what he said, but from his ges- 
tures I understood that he wanted me to dismount; I then dismounted: he walked 
me about half a mile to the river: when we reached the river he had me mount my 
horse and swim the river: this Mexican did not have on a uniform, just overalls, a 
big Mexican hat, and telt and pistol; when we got on the Mexican side of the river 
there were 17 other Mexicans there and two other officers: I knew these two men 
were ollicers because they had on belts with cartridges and pistols like the Mexican 
that had me in charge: none of them had on uniforms: one of these Mexicans spoke 
a little English, and he told me the best thing I could do would Fe to accompany this 
man that had me in charge to Juarez: when we come across the river these two other 
Mexican men that I supposed to be officers went on up the river: the other Mexican 
officer that brought me across the river took me to a little adobe house near by: at 
this adobe house I was assaulted by these Mexicans: the one that captured me and 
brought me across the river was the first one: when we got across the river and to this 
house it was about 2.45 p. m.: we got to Jaurez about 4 o’clock: in Juarez this Mexi- 
can took me to the customhouse: there was no one there that could talk English; 
aiter a while a little Mexican came in that could understand English and I told him 
that I wanted to see the American consul: pretty soon the American consul came 
over to the customshouse: they did not lock me up; they detained me in the customs- 
house: it was about 6 o’clock when the American consul obtained my release; in 
my excitement I did not give my correct name to the American consul in Juarez; I 
did not want to give my right name nor to tell about this affair on account of the 
publicity that would be given to it: I did not say anything about the Mexicans as- 
saulting me until I told my husland: the two boys that were with me and had gotten 
away came back and told alout me being captured: after I told my husband al cut it 
he advised me to tell the officials. The next morning Maj. Hill, a doctor of the Medi- 
cal Corps at Fort Bliss, came to see me: Maj. Hill made a physical examination of me; 
I do not know what. he found; he never told me, but he told me not to worry: I know 
he must have found evidence that would corroborate my statement regarding the 
assault. I know it was quite evident to a doctor that I had been assaulted. 

On Friday, April 16, I went to Juarez, Mexico, in company with Capt. Counts, the dis- 
trict intelligence officer, United States Army, and the American consul, Mr. Dow; we 
first went to the judge of letters, and he advised us that he did not have jurisdiction of 
the case, to go to the district judge, and I made my statement to him; the man that 
captured me and took me to Mexico was brought in and I identified him as the man 
that had captured me and as one of the men that had assaulted me; it developed that 
he was a Carranza customs officer; the district judge informed me that I would have to 
employ a Mexican lawyer, make my statement to him and have him reduce it to 
proper form and properly present by case. and that I would have to submit to an 
examination by a Mexican doctor. TI identified the man, in Juarez before the district 
judge, that captured me and took me to Mexico, and I can identify him again; I can 
also identify the two Mexican officers that were on the Mexican side of the river when 
my captor took me over there. 

On April 14 last Capt. Matlack, Tom and Arthur Griffith, the boys that were with 
me at the time I was captured, and I went down to the point near the boundary line 
where I was captured by this Carranza customs officer; and there Tom and Arthur 
Griflith and I showed Capt. Matlack the place where I was captured, and Capt. Mat- 
lack saw a plenty of evidence there that would indicate that the place we showed 
him was the place of my capture; there were the tracks of the horses of the two boys, 
Tom and Arthur Griffith, where they had wheeled and run and my tracks where the 
Carranza customs officer made me dismount; Capt. Matlack stated after his observa- 
tion that the point where I was captured was fully a quarter of a mile of the boundary 
line on American territory. 

Mrs. R. L. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, a notary public in and for the County of El 
Paso, Tex., on this 19th day of April, 1920, at El Paso, Tex. 


J. W. SCHMID, 
United States Commissioner Western District, Texas. 
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SWORN STATEMENT OF 


After leaving Mr. in Villa's hands, and mvself proceeded to the rail- 
road, under the esc ort of ——-—. took the train north to Juarez to arrange with 
our officials about getting the money. I went south to Villa Ahumada to attend to 
company business. On my arrival there I was immediately summoned before the 
ollicer in charge of the garrison, Lieut. Col. Quiroga. I was thoroughly interrogated 
by him regarding my movements and asked revarding Villa. I told him that I had 
been with Holguin and then turned loose 40 miles from the railroad instead of on the 
railroad. These were my instructions from Villa, so he would not be located, and 
for the safety of Mr. — Quiroga said that I had not told the whole truth and it 
would he best to put a rope around my neck to see if I would not tell the truth. 
Thinking better of it, he said: © We will send vou to Chihuhua, where they certainly 
will put a rope around your neck.” Next day I was placed under guard, along with 
Mr. ———., of the — —, and sent to Chihuahua. We were very much abused by 
these officers, who wanted us to ride in the gondola in which the guard traveled. This 
we refused to do and got into the first-class coach without a ticket. At Moctezuma 
we were told by the conductor we would have to buy a ticket, but the guard would 
now allow us to purchase same, say ing, “Give us the money and we will buy a ticket 
for you.” Mr. ——— pave the captain of the guard a $20 gold piece and that is the 
last we heard of ticket or monev. That was the Carrancista guard. 

On getting on the train avain Mr. gave the conductor a check for the amount 
of our fares to Chihuahua. This matter was reported to Col. del Arco, who belonged 
to the Juarez varrison, and who was on the train. Just this much to show that robbery 
is not confined to the bandits. 

On our arrival at Chihuahua we were met by practically the entire American colony 
who assisted us in many wavs out of our apparent difliculties. We were driven to the 
military headquarters and there detained overnight in a room 12 by 12, without chairs. 
beds or anything, and in the middle of the night some three intoxic ated peons were 
thrown in with us. Next dav at 11 o clock we were brought befare Murguia’s chief of 
staff. I was again interrogated in a very nice way by Murgiia’s chief of staff, who 
assured me that Lieut. Col. Quiroga had exceeded his authority and that he would 
immediately telegraph him not to molest me in carrving on the affairs of the 
aa gave me a safe guaranty that I would not be molested further by Carranza 
soldiers 

After coming to the border I rendered such assistance as I could to get the money to 
Villa and obtain the release of Mr. ; which was accomplished in the Bosque 
Benito country about the 15th of November. 

I would like further to state that the Villista who seized us close to the mine was 
aman by the name of Jose de la Paz, who immediately, with his men, proceeded to 
take everything we had in the shape of watches, money, clothes, guns, etc. Jose de la 
Paz was a licutenant -olonel on the staff of Martin Lopez. Since the attack on Juarez 
this Jose de la Paz was arrested by the secret service men in El Paso, placed in jail, 
and released on bond of $750, and since has returned to Mexico. 

Before his release I identified the man in the oftice of the Department of Justice 
and told them ‘This is the man responsible for our capture. I may further state this 
man’s family lives in El Paso and his children are being educated there at the ex pense 
of the American tax payers. 

It is impossible for us to make an exact estimate of our total loss in the way of sup- 
ce and provisions taken from the mine and on the road to the mine and lost at 

“lla Ahumada and paid in ransoms. but we estimate our total loss by Villista raids 
and taken by Carrancistas from the time we begun operations up to June the 20th of this 
year at $30,000. 

In June, 1918, a man by the name of Jose Saldana came to our office and represented 
himsell as an agent of Francisco Villa and offered to give us protection, providing the 
company would pay him a certain sum of money monthly. We refused to have any 
dealings with this man. 


STATE OF Texas, County of , $s: 

Before me, --— —- — , a notary public in and for County, Texas, on this 
day personally appeared -| personally known to me to be the person who 
executed the above and foregoing instrument and acknowledged to me that same is 
true and correct. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 13th day of January, A. D., 1920. 


[SEAL. ] 


Notary Public in and for - County, Texas. 


eee —————— 
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STATEMENT OF 


This company has been doing business mining lead and silver ores at the ——— 
mine since September, 1916. 

This mine is situated in the State of Chihuahua, Mexico, 80 miles south of 
and 40 miles east of , a station on the Mexican Central that runs between Juarez 
and Chihuahua. 

Shortly after beginning operation raids were begun by various bandits calling them- 
selves Villistas. These raids have been kept up continuously up to the 20th of 
June of this year, when we were finally compelled to stop operations. 

We appealed to the Carranzista authorities ——— many times for protection. 
Several times they sent troops out to the mine, but never stationed any garrison at 
or near the mine or gave us any protection. 

In response to various appeals made to the military authorities in Chihuahua for 
protection, we received the following reply from Gen. F. Murguia, who was at that 
time in command of the military forces of the State of Chihuahua. This communica- 
tion was directed to Mr. F. Honigman, government inspector of mines, a free trans- 
lation of which reads as follows: 

Answering your official communication of the 9th instant, of which I have taken 
due notice relative to the protection and security of the mineral districts to which 
you refer and manifest to you that this head of operation has the firm intention to 
give this same security to all centers of work and industry within its power and in 
accordance with the workings of the military operations in the zone under his com- 
mand, I am disposed to guard attentively these districts, such as Parral, Santa 
Barbara, Naica, and others which are on the railroad or at a convenient distance from 
the same, under the condition that the owners, representatives, or companies which 
direct them put them in operation. 

In regard to the other mining camps, which are completely isolated from said lines 
or in distant parts of the State, at an a tune we will give them the same 
guaranty, which for the time is not possible. 

I reiterate to you my attentive consideration. 


J. De vas O. M. F. MURGUIA, 
Constitution and Reform, 


CHIHUAHUA, May 14, 1917. 


Seeing that it was impossible to get protection from the Government. and being in 
a position where we were compelled to work the property, we found it necessary 
to continue operations without protection and to make the best arrangement possible 
with the bandits who visited our place continuously. 

We were compelled to submit to these raids and allow the bandits to carry off my 
supplies they desired. Many times our employees and workmen were threatened 
with violence at the hands of these robbers unless their demands were complied with, 
Several times the workmen were all driven from the property, work was completely 
suspended, and all supplies at hand were disposed of by the bandits. 

We invariably notified the Carranzista authorities of these visits, but they were 
not able to prevent the Villistas from robbing the commissary whenever they so 
desired. ' 

The Carranza authorities made very little real effort to capture these bandits. 

Here is the detailed statement of robberies and raids on our properties, as reported 
to me by ——— who was superintendent of the ——— mine at the time. 

“Operations at. the ——— mine were started during the month of September, 1916, 
and for two months we were not molested bv the Carranza and Villa forces. 

“In the month of November Epifaneo Holguin put in his appearance. When I 
was in ———— the foreman at the mine advice me of the fact ad recommended me 
not to come out for the time being. On this visit he took practically everything 
which was then in the commissary, amounting possibly to 500 pesos. On this trip 
he had about 10 men with him. 

“He made repeated trips to the mine during November, December, and January , 
taking small amounts of provisions each time and leaving word with the men to tell me 
that he was very anxious to see me and for me not to be afraid, because he was our 
friend. 

“During the month of January, 1917, we had in all 16 visits from different bands of 
Villistas, each one taking small amount of provisions. 

‘In the month of February Holguin, with 16 men, encountered me at a watering 
station on the road and informed me that he was Villa's representative in this district 
and that he had instructions to get $5,000 gold from us to help out the Villa cause, 
but that being a good friend of ours he would let me off upon the payment of 3,000 
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pesos. This was eventually reduced to 2,000 pesos, which was paid. This was 
supposed to release us from any further assessment or robberies on the part of Villa. 

i t has been proven since that Holguin was a free lance, and not connected with 
Villa. 

“All this time the Carranzistas in ——— were kept informed of the movements of 
these different bands of Villistas, but refused absolutely to do anything. On one of 
these occasions I advised the general in charge of that Holguin and a party of 
15 men were then within 3 miles of ——— and no action was taken. . 

“In June, 1918, I advised the major in charge of the garrison that Holguin was then 
about 6 miles from and had taken charge of two wagon loads of provisions, which 
were then on the road to the mine, and that if he would send men out immediately 
that he would be able to get Holguin and prevent the provisions falling in his hands. 
The major advised me he could not do anything in the matter without first reporting 
it to Chihuahua to get instructions. On this occasion Holguin staved with the pro- 
visions until thev arrived at the mine, two dsys later, where Ne took all the provisions, 
leaving the workmen absolutely without anything to eat and burnt the wagons in 
which the provisions had been hauled to the mine. 

“During all the time that I was in charge of the mine our freighters were suffering 
loss of mules and our men were repeatedly sent. into ——— and told not to come back 
to work. Many times the workmen at the mines were not only out of provisions, but 
the small amount of water for drinking purposes was consumed by the different bands 
of Villistas for their horses, then forcing the men to abandon the mine and come into 
on foot. 

“On several occasions we were instructed to close the mine down and not to open 
it up again under a threat of having the property blown up and destroyed. 

“Conditions became so bad during December, 1917, that I went to ———— to see if 
some kind of protection could not be given to us. At this time I had a contract tor 
the extraction of ore from the mines and being a ——— subject called upon my 
consul at Chihuahua City to get him to go with me to see the proper authorities regard- 
ing this protection. 

“I was advised by him to do absolutely nothing in the matter, as Francisco Murguia, 
who was the general in command, was absolutely pro-German; that nothing could be 

ined by seeing him, and, in fact, that we would be insulted by him, and more than 
ikely, he thought, advised that he was pro-German and had no use for anyone who 
was a subject of any one of the allied nations, and that it would be better to try and 
get the protection from the local authorities. However, this was impossible, as the 
general in command at was always drunk and had absolutely no command 
over his men. 

‘On occasions when requests were made for protection to the local authorities, 
they put up as excuses that their men had not been paid for several months, and that 
in case of an encounter they would not fight, fearing desertion at any time that they 
saw the possibility of getting away. 

“On November 24, 1918, Villa took ——— after a fight of about 30 minutes, killing 
several of the garrison and capturing 37, whom he afterwards shot. 

“Evidently before this attack was made he gave instructions to his men that the 
officers and employees of the company should not be molested, as soldiers were placed 
in front. of the oflice and none of the Villistas were permitted to enter. He, however. 
took from me personally close to 7,000 pesos worth of provisions and clothing. 

“A few davs later Murguia, with seven trainloads of soldiers, arrived in ———— and 
took possession of the town without a fight, as Villa had already left. 

“During the occupancy of the town by Murguia and 2,500 soldiers they practically 
destroved the automobile belonging to the company, taking off the wheels and tires, 
and everything that w s movable, part of which we recovered by buying them from 
the Carrancistas’ soldiers, as Murguia was inaccessible to anybody. 

“No attempt was made at this time to try and round up Villa, who was known to be 
some 15 miles west of , Where hestaved during the entire time that Murguia was 
in the town. 

“During Villa's stay in he remarked to me that he was not a bit afraid of 
Murguia, intimating that they had a tentative agreement for Murguia to operate on 
the railroad and Villain the mountains. 

“Aiter Murguia leit Col. Boliva Sierra wag left in charge, and immediately 
sent for meand ordered me to take the other machine, which wasstillin running order, 
and go after hay and corn for hisanimals. Itoldhimin the first place that the machine 
was not in working order, and that in the second place, if it was, that the first oblige- 
tion which | had would be to get provisions out to the men at the mine, as they had 
been without provisions for several days and probably were starving. He kept in- 


-” caret 
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sisting on our using the machine for his purposes, and upon my refusal to do so, he 
insulted us and called us Villastas. 

‘‘ During his stav in he lived in the adjoining house, and he and his staff were 
intoxicated practically all the time, and on one occasion they shot at the chimney 
of the house in which we lived and stated it was a pity the ‘‘Gringos’’ were not there 
so they could take a shot at them also; in fact, pandemonium reigned the whole time 
he was in charge of the garrison. 

‘‘From the time that Villa’s forces left to the closing of the mine, on the 
20th of June, 1919, there were several visits made to the mine by Villastas, but very 
little in the way of provisions was taken. 

“Upon Villa’s return south, after his defeat at , he occupied the office of the 
‘company, taking clothing, beddirg, supplies, and furniture such as he needed. 

‘*Upon the occupancy of the town by the Carrancista forces they looted the com- 
pany’s office, and their soldiers sold many of the articles belonging to the company to 
people living in ; 

‘On June 21, 1919, the Carranzistas took the town. Upon my arrival in a 
few days later, I was able to get back a few of the articles which the Carranzistas had 
stolen, as some of them were loaded on trucks belonging to the garrison. _ 

‘The oflices of the company were in possession of Gen. Ferede, and a demand was 
made upon him for the delivery of the office, which he refused to do, stating he had 
no other place to live in and that he would deliver the house when he got ready to 
leave. Since that time repeated requests have been made to turn the house over 
to us, but without avail.” 

These raids finally culminated with the capture of , president of the com- 
pny, , general manager, and , Mining superintendent, , by Epi- 
faneo Holguin, who had been operating in this section for several years as a Villista. 
We were taken by Holguin and, after traveling for eight days, were delivered to 
Francisco Villa. Holguin at first demanded a ransom of $50,000 American gold, or 
the alternative would be to deliver us to Villa; of course, we could not pay the $50,000, 
so he took us to Villa. 

Upon reaching Villa, he said to Holguin: ‘‘Where did you get these Gringos?” 
Holguin answered: ‘‘At the mine.” ‘‘Why did you not hang them there and 
tM cous with it, and save me the trouble of doing it here?” was Villa’s rejoinder to 

olguin. 

Villa asked : “By whose orders are you working those properties? Don’t 
you know that they are in my territory, and no one can work without my permis- 
sion? If you wish to work, all right; but you must first make arrangements with me.” 

Then Villa began a long harangue about the persecution he had received at the 
hands of our Government, particularly from the President and other officers, which 
was about as follows: 

"Wilson caused me to lose the battle of Celaya, because he refused me permission 
to pass two carloads of ammunition that I had at El Paso; for this reason the ammu- 
nition did not reach me in time, and I lost the battle. Later he recognized Carranza 
as President, when he had led me to believe that I was the one to be recognized as 
President. Still later he allowed Carranza to move 3,000 troops from Eagle Pass to 
Agua Prieta, which caused me to lose the battle of Agua Prieta. He allowed Car- 
ranza to move his troops across American frontier in order to defeat me. American 
guns were fired at my men at this same battle. This was not sutlicient. My brother, 
Hipolito, was arrested and held for a ransom of $300,000, and was not allowed to go 
free until the last dollar was paid. I thought they would surely kill him. I Ind 
from my men and cried like a child; but no, they did not execute him. When the 
last dollar was paid, they turned him loose. 

“This was not all. I could stand all of this, for this was a fight between men; 
but then they arrested my wife at the bridge at Juarez and treated her like a dog— 
took the money from her purse and tore the rings trom her fingers, amounting in all 
to $25,000. 

“For all this persecution that I have received at the hands of your President and 
your Government you people must pay, and pay with your lives.” 

A little later Villa said that if we would pay him the $300,000 paid for his brother 
he would allow us to go free. This sum was later reduced to $50,000. Upon our 
insisting that it was impossible for us to pay this amount of money he reduced the 
demand to $25,000, the amount of money in cash and jewelry alleged to be taken 
from Villa's wife at El Paso. He ultimately reduced the amount to $20,000, with 
these words: ‘‘Pay me $20,000 and do not talk any more about it. It is your business 
to get the money.” 

It was then agreed that —-— — and —— — were to be released to secure the money 


and be held until the money was paid. After being held in all 25 days, and 
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after having paid the amount of money demanded by Villa. I was released at the border- 


and instructed not to give out the information I had seen Villa nor that I had paid anv 
ransom, That this money was to be considered a loan, and if 1 would do as he advised 
me the monev would be returned. If on the contrary 1 gave out the information that 
I had been with Villa and had paid a ransom that myself and my property would suffe! 
the consequence later on. 


eee ee ee 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this — day of 
[SEAL] 


Notary Public. 


Fort Mapison, lowa, August 18, 1919. 
Senator ALBERT B. FALL, 
Chairman Subcommittee on Mexican Conditions, 
Forciqn Relations Committee, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: Having recently read in the newspapers that a subcommittee headed’ 
by Senator Fall had been delegated to secure information as to the losses sustained by 
American citizens in Mexico. | wish if possible, to file a statement with the subcom- 
mittee as to my interests and losses. 

From 1900 to 1912 1 made heavy investments in Mexico and in 1906 took up my 
residence in Mexico City, becoming a director of the United States Trust Co., Mexico 
City. S. W. Rider. president. I remained in Mexico City until 1912, when in confor- 
mity with the recommendations of the United States Government communicated to 
me by the United States Ambassador to Mexico, the Hon. Henry Lane Wilson, and by 
the United States consul general to Mexico City, Mr. Arnold Shanklin, I abandoned 
my Mexican interests and left the country. 

I am a native-born American citizen, physician, biologist, and chemist by profes- 
sion: my permanent residence is in the town of Nelson, State of New Hampshire, 
and I maintain a winter residence in Nassau, Bahama Islands, where I am a registered 
medical practitioner and president of the Bahamas Plantation Co. (Ltd.). My record 
is briefly sketched in “American Men of Science” and in ‘‘Who’s Who in A merica.” 

I have not as vet filed any claim with the Department of State, but now that there 
appears to be a bona fide effort to protect American interests in Mexico, I desire to 
place my claim on record with the hope that the United States Government may 
assist me in gaining peaceful possession of my properties and a just compensation for 
losses sustained in being deprived of them for the past eight years. 

The statement attached hereto will serve to show the nature of my interests in Mexico 
and I will, when desired, certify the same and present full documentary evidence. 

Very respectfully, 
CHARLES S. DoLLEY. 


STATEMENT AS TO THE INTERESTS OF CHARLES S. DOLLEY, M. D., AND HIS WIFE, 
ADELAIDE C. DOLLEY, IN TIHE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO. 


1. Twenty-five thousand acres of grazing and timber lands situated in the munici- 

ality of Tila, district of Palencue, State of Chiapas, including the coffee plantation 
nore as ‘‘Jolnocpa.” of 350,000 coffee trees, in full bearing in 1912, with dwelling 
houses, factory buildings, coffee cleaning, drying, and grading machinery, cattle, 
mules, ete. This property was deeded to me in 1998 by the Pennsylvania Plantation 
Co. of Philadelphia, incorportared in the State of Maine, of which I waa, for several 
years, president. From the time it was deeded to me, it was under the management 
of my son, Lester ©. Dolley, ©. E. In the fall of 1913 he was driven off the property 
of Juolnocpa by insurrectos, went down to the city of San Juan Bautista. to await the 
restoration of peace, was taken with trepical dysentery, hastened to Mexico City, and 
died in the American Hospital, Mexico City, December 17, 1913. Repeated but un- 
successful attempts have been made by myself and my representatives to recover 
possession of the estate. About 600 head of cattle and 20 mules were confiscated at 
the time my son was dispossessed, the house and factory looted and partly burned. 
At that time the property was worth at a low valuation, $250,000, 

2. The El Metate Mine, near Rio del Oro, State of Guerrero: 

Title to this rich free-gold property was taken by me in 1908, after several vear’ 
thorough investigation of the district by experts in my employ. Americans were 
driven out of this Balsas River country in 1912, many suffering great losses. and they 
have, as far as I can learn, never been able to resume operations. The El Metate 
property is conservatively valued at $50.000. 
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3. The Adelaida Mine, near Jecurato, district of Fl Fuerte, State of Sinaloa: 
This is one of the richest and largest veins of zinc-lead-silver ore ever discovered in 
Mexico. It was originally located and title taken to it bv Irancig O’Gorma 
nent American geologist and mining engineer, who died In Mexico City In 1907, 
: le prop- 
erty and in that vear we had arranged with the firm of Denny Brothers, of London, 

7 ini sS, for the capitalization and operation of the 
sturbed conditions put a stop to all mining in that district. This 
Property is valued at $300,000, 

4. Residential property in the Seattle Colony, Guadalajara, Jalisco. 

These lots are in the name of Adelaide C. Dolley, and were taken over by her in 
settlement of a loan to one Maude Miller Sanchez, of Mexico City. Value, $10.000. 

Ə. Investment in the securities of the South Eastern Railroad Syndicate, “Compa- 
nia Ferrocaril del Nur Este,” owning concession from the Federal Government, 
granted by the Diaz administration, to build a road from Santa Lucretia to Campeche, 
700 miles, 

All preliminary surveys had been completed and the road financed in London and 
Paris, and contract let to the firm of Norman Griffiths & Co., of London. for building 
the road. when the Madero rebellion put a stop to all work. This interest amounts 
to about $40,000. 


6. Investment in the Cia Explotadora de Productos de Maguey, with factory at 
Apam, State of Hidalgo. 

I was president of this company from its organization, Though seriously interfered 
With on account of Its general Manager, Claude J unning, being married tò a Mexican 
lady, this company has managed to do some work. Its product, agmel. is handled in 
the United States by The Agmel Co. of America (Inc). A. W. Donly, Rahway, N.J 
president. This interest amounts to about $20,000. lt was founded on 
granted to me by the Mexican Government. 


7. Several letters patent granted by the Mexican patent oflice, 1910, 1911; 310,000, 

I feel that I am entitled to demand the full possession of all my properties, free 
from all claims for back taxes or other imposta, and to at least 6 per cent on the total 
investment from 1908 to date of settlement. I wish, furthermore Government aid 


to recover for me the title papers, deeds, and other legal documenta pertaining to the 


? 
letters patent 


SUMMARY. 

1. Chiapas coffee plantation, grazing and timber | A EE $250, 000 
2. The “El Metate” mine, State of COMODO daoeecs we reore oa a 50, 000 
3. The “Adelaide” mine, State of r er E a 300, 000 
4. Real estate in Seattle Colony CAIN OIATE jceecctattageoac e 10, 000 
5. Securities of the Cia Ferrocaril del Ue Dete sea as aig 40, 000 
6. Interest in the Cia Explotadora de Productos de Maguey............7777 20, 000 
7. Various Mexican a R ee 10, 000 

A O aa 680, 000 


In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 19th day of August, 
1919, and hereby swear that the above statements of interest in Mexico are true as I 
verily believe, 

Cuarues S. Douzey. [L. s.] 

Sealed and delivered in the presence of Geo. H. Schafer and Sarah H, Williams, 


Be it known that on this 19th day of August, 1919, before me, & notary in and for 
said county, personally appeared Dr. Charles S. Dolley, above named, who is to me 
known to be the Person described in and who executed the above statement of inter- 
ests in Mexico and claims on same, and acknowledged Same to be his act and deed. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me by the said Dr. Charles S. Dolley on this 19th day 
of August, A. D. 1919. 
Saran H, WILLIAMS, 

Notary Public in and Jor Lee County, Iowa. 
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SOMERVILLE, TEX., August 20, 1919. 
Senator FALL, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: I herewith inclose you my account for damages against the Mexican 
Government. I was advised to send it to you by the consul at Monterey. 
Yours, very truly, 
W. A. Lyox. 


The State or Texas, County of Burleson: 


Before me, J. J. McCain, a notary p ublic in and for Burleson County, Tex., on this 
day personally appeared before me William A. Lyon, known to me to be a credible 
person, and after being by me dulv sworn on oath sava, that he is a native-born citizen 
of the United States, havi ing been born in Washi nefon County, Tex., on the 26th day 
of October, 1844, and is now a citizen of the United States, and was on the dates and 
time that his property was destroyed in the Republic of Mexico, and that he is and 
was the sole owner of said property herein listed before and at the time of its destruc- 
tion, and that no other person has any claim to said property. And was at the time 
of the seizure and destruction of said property residing at Somerville, Burl eson County, 

Tex. And the deponent further says that he has never received payment in whole 


or in part for said property. y 
. A. LYON. 


Sworn to and subscribed to before me, this the 16th day of October, 1918. 


J. J. McCarty, 
Notary Public in and for Burleson County, Tez. 


I hereby certifv that I have no interest in the claim herein filed, and am neither 
the agent or attorney for the affiant, William A. Lyon. 
J. J. McCain. 


INVENTORY OF PROPERTIES AND HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS BELONGING TO WILLIAM A. 
LYON, LOCATED IN THE VICINITY OF TOPO CHICO, NUEVO LEON, MEXICO, POST 
OFFICE ADDRESS SOMERVILLE, BURLESON COUNTY, TEX. 


a e EE E E Goer eee eiaees eae e E A sex T TE ET $300. 00 
Toolea a aA E E A ed ian E aw E E 12. 00 
Parmin@ mpini eea E E A A O eae ere 6. 00 
a T E T EE E A eae wae oe E E OE E 16. 00 
IEE t E E ayant EE EE E EEEE E E ELE E 40. 00 
2 slot machines. ...........-.- ee ee eT ee ee ree eee 250. 00 
PEAT CSAs 2st cosets E P peice Seems eth Gale hit acs eee Diet chanel es encase la 200. 00 
PVN a pote cet oe se AEE S EE way eas ton hears eee ee cea dee eae wags 170. 00 
DCCC ascites ate BG Se tate T E ala ion ease oe Ohi ae © tae wars oie art ea 115. 00 
Dining room and kitchen utensils.............. 2.2.2.0 cee eee eee eee eee 150. 00 
COU oats 52 oe are os eet Siok erie VG BORG OS nh ate etnies ol re te las 250, 00 
2 acres of corn, 3 months old...... 2. eee ce ee ee eee 100, 00 
PACECS OE PONS? S MON NS Old occ cts tes cite ea ead cb Seba enone aueue 100. 00 
l acre of sugar cane, 2 months olde... ce ee ee cee eee eee 75. OO 
2 acres of corn, 3 months old. 22. oc cc ee wet ode see see bueieat douiw eeesecs 75. OO 
lacre of Darley, 3-monthsol (2.5 soe uacad shot Stutevecvs doin Secetecawesa 75. OO 
4-acres of barley: GAveeks olde oe ierre ae E E EVE EdE 74. 00 
Lacreol svar cane, mon oldo ioe ec ccd cowl een aeaea RE ees 25. 00 
2:actosof barley. 4 weeks Oldiic co ested we wee eR Stee Rohs s awardee as 25. 00 
lå acres of barley, 4 weceks-old s.6 2 cov iss suv eeeeans Cee eend ole seeded s 40. 00 

MOMs tessacoueseas poeta mas E A EE eeeneed wees sane dees 2, 128. 00 


The above property was destroyed by the Federal soldiers of the Republic of Mexcio 
during the years 1912-13. 


AMERICAN CONSULAR SERVICE. 


UNITED States oF Mexico, 
STATE OF NUEVO LEon, 
Citu of Monterey: 

This day personally appeared before me, G. D. FitzSimmons, vice consul of the 
United States of America, Cecilio Villela and his wife, Juana Ornelas, both Mexican 
citizens, Who are known to me, and after being duly sworn. depose and say: ** We are 
acquainted with W. A. Lyon, having been employed by him as caretakers of his prop- 
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erty near Topo Chico, about 4 miles north of Monterey. About the fall of the 

1912 we were left in charge of certain Property belonging to the said I l 

of farm, implements, crops, and other Property listed herewith. During this fall and 

year following the place was Visited by soldiers known as “ Carrancistas,”’ who Without 

Our Consent or permission took and destroyed everything that was on or about the place, 
Further the deponents sayeth not. 


vear of 
“YON, Consisting 


CEcILIo (his x mark) VIiLLELA. 
JUANA ORNELAS, 


Witness to signature of Cecilio Villela: W. Landolt. 


Sworn and subscribed before me at Monterey, Mexico, on this l4th day of August, 
A. D. 1919. 


[SEAL.] G. D. FrrzSmmoys. 


Vice Consul of the United States of America. 


NEw York CITY, September $, 1919. 


DEAR Sir: We note in this morning's New York Times that the subcommittee. of 
Which vou are chairman. of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, wil] shortly 
conduct hearings on the Mexican question. We also note that the investigation of 
your subcommittee. among other things, wil] cover: 


“The amount of damages suffered by Americans as a result of the destruction, con- 
fiscation, or theft of personal property, 

“ Damages sutiered by Americans as a result of the confiscation or depriy 
the use of lands owned by them in Mexico ” | 

On May 20, 1918. in behalf of Mr. Charles F. Simon, an American citiz 
now represent, a claim for damages against the Mexican Government 
$49.774.80 was filed With the State Department. 

Tt has occurred to us that possibly your subcommittee will be interested in having 
the papers in this claim, which covered damages to both Personal and rey] propert 
of Mr. Simon at his ranch in Mexico during the year 1916. We shall be glad to finnish 
you any such paper as You may wish, 

Respectiully, yours, 


ation of 


en Whom we 
amounting to 


Parmer & SERLEg. 


Know all men by these presents, that I. Charles F, Simon. of the Borough of Man- 
hatten. city, County, and State of New York, have made. constituted, and a Ppointed, 
and by these presents do make, constitute, and appeint Albert R, Palmer, Frank R. 
Serles, and Ge ree F. Handel, composing the firm of Palmer & Serles, attorneys at law 
With offices at 46 Cedar Street, in the Borough of Manhattan, city. county; and State 
of New York, My true and lawfn] attorneys, to represent me. In my name, place, and 
stead. before the Department of State of the United States af A merica, or before any 
Court. board, or committee, or before any person or persons in anv and all matters per- 
taining toa claim for damages against the Republic of Mexico, filed in mv behalf on 
or about the 20th day of May, 1918, with the Department of State of the United “tates 
of America. giving my said attorneys full power to do everything whats. ever, requisite 
and necessary to be ¢ one in the premises. as fully as I could do if personally present, 
with full power of substitution and revocation, hereby ratifving and confirming all 
that my said attorneys, or their substitutes, shal] lawfully do, or cause to be done, 
by virtue hereof, 

In witness whereof. I have hereunto set my hand and seal to thi 
triplicate the 16th day of September in the ye 
nineteen, 


s Instrument in 
ar one thousand nine hundred and 


C. Pirznucu Sov. (L. s.] 
Signed, sealed, and delivered in Presence of Herbert J. Carroll. 


State or New York, 
County of New Y: ork: 
On this 16th of September, 1919, hefore me personally came Charles F. 


ine known and known ty me to be the individual who executed the 
ment and he duly acknowledged that he executed the same. 


Simon. to 
foregoing instru- 


HERBERT J. CARROLL 


; Notary Public. 
Term expires March 30, 1920. 
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MEMORIAL OF CHARLES F. SIMON IN SUPPORT OF HIS CLAIM AGAINST THE REPUBLIC 
OF MEXICO. 


I, Charles F. Simon, claimant, am a citizen of the United States of America. I was 
born October 2, 1861, in the city of St. Louis, State of Missouri, and resided in that 
city until about 20 years ago, when I purchased about 1,800 acres of land in the State 
of Vera Cruz, Mexico, about 40 miles from the city of Jalapa. This land Hes in two 
adjacent valleys, one known as ‘‘Clarin,”? one as ‘‘Rincon Negros.” I planted on 
these lands 300,000 coffee trees, cleared pastures, made roads and fences. I built a 
residence for my family, also houses for workmen, stables, waterworks, drving grounds 
for coffee, and a machinery house in which I installed a complete outfit of modern 
machinery for the treatment of coffee. By 1914 I had in successful and profitable 
operation my colfee plantations with a full complement of workmen, who were well 
treated, well paid, and contented. They had the privilege without cost, of corn land, 
bean land, and pasture. I cared for them when they were sick, and in every way 
treated them with consideration. I was encouraged in this enterprise by the then 
existing Government. 

On or about the 23d of April, 1914, the Mexicans living near the property entered 
my residence, situated in Clarin, by force, broke open two locked desks and several 
locked cupboards, took all my papers, title deeds, accounts, and some money, break- 
ing some of the furniture. After the American troops left Vera Cruz I secured the 
title deeds to the property, but not my accounts, papers, Money, etc. 

We now come to the year 1916. Senor Caranza was in power and the district in 
which I lived swarmed with his opponents, something like 800 armed men. They 
rode around in small bands, Hving largely off the people like myself who had houses, 
beds, and food, Fifty of them would ride up to my house and other ranches of A mer- 
icans at nightfall, and we would be forced to put them up for the night and often 
longer, feeding the men and horses. They go away, of course, without paying, some- 
times taking saddles, blankets, and what money one is foreed to let them have. In 
fact one is completely at their mercy, and they play with him as a cat does a mouse, 
all this notwithstanding the Mexican Federal Government was fully apprised of the 
situation by appeals from myself and others. 

In April, 1916, Gen. Cejudo, who was the chief of the rebels in my district, took 
over my property and used my residence as military headquarters. . I lived in Jalapa 
some 40 miles away, which city was within the control of the Federal authorities. 
I wrote to Gen. Cijudo protesting over his action in taking over my property. He 
replied that he regrets it, but he is obeying superior orders, and will give finally a 
full report to our consul in Vera Cruz, which was never done. The result is my fore- 
man and workmen, with their families, were forced to leave the place and the ranch 
was abandoned to the mercy of the rebels. Before they left my foreman, Felipe Diaz, 
and my storekeeper, Candido Carretero, made an inventory of the contents of my 
residence, also an inventory of the houses and machinery, etc., which I file with this 
paper, together with their affidavits. The rebels took possession of all the coffee that 
was on the ranch, also all other articles that they could use to advantage, and finally 
completely wrecked the contents of my residence. 

Those articles of furniture which they could not well carry off they destroyed. 
They stabled horses in the parlor and generally defiled the house. The garden of 
several acres which r the house they have used for a corral for mules and 
the valuable plants were completely ruined. In December, 1916, my foreman received 
word that the rebels would Mow him to return. So he wired me to the United States 
where I was then living, I replied by wire to take full force of men and start work 
cleaning up the property. I knew that if this was not done that the entire plantation 
would be ruined. Ifa coffee plantation is not kept free from weeds, the trees deterio- 
rate rapidly and soon die. The growth of weeds in the Tropics is excessive and the 
plantings must be cleaned from four to six times each year. As we had been forced to 
abandon the lees the previous spring, and in the meantine the rainy season had 
come and gone, the coffee plants were smothered in weeds. My foreman gathered all 
the workmen in the district and started to clean up the plantation, in the meantime 
following behind with the coffee pickers. The coffee crop comes on about the 
Ist of November and lasts until March. Before the Ist of November a plantation 
should be cleaned and ready to be picked. I knew that it would be impossible to 

iek the crop on account of the fact of our getting possession of the plantation so 
ate in the season. However, I thought that I might be able to get some of it to help 
to pay for at least part of the expenses of the weeding of the plantation. We cropped 
in the spring of 1916, 107,456 kilos, whereas in 1917, owing to the fact that the rebels 
had my plantation in their possession and had run off all of my workmen, we were 
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‘only able to crop 18.446 kilos, thereby losing 89,100 kilos. I have stated that the 
1916 crop was 107,456 kilos. 

As a fact, we were unable to crop all of it, being disturbed so much by those roving, 
armed bands, so that we lost about 23.000 kilos, which dropped from the treesand could 
not be recovered. I make a claim for the loss of the crop this 1917 season and base the 
loss on the difference between what was actually picked in 1916 and in 1917. All 
taxes have been paid by me to the Mexican Government up to January 1, 1917. My 
ranch 1s still in the power of the rebels. They have an officer living on my plantation, 
I make a claim for the deterioration of the value of the plantations: through being 
left abandoned. A plantation so left in the Tropics reverts in a short time to a wilder- 
ness of growth, killing off all artificial plantings and ruining the labor of years. I 
have claimed 15 per cent of the total plantings. In my itemized account I have 
called the total planting only 255.000 trees, whereas I have stated in this report that 
I had planted 300,000. This is owing to the fact that 15,000 trees had been abandoned 
because they had been planted in ‘badly exposed places. I make a claim for the 
damage done to the houses. These left open to the wind, rain, animals, for any 
length of time soon go to pieces. This damage is considerable, and I have placed 
a conservative amount. for which I believe they can be replac ed or patched up as 
Tr as they were. I make claims for articles stolen: also horses, mules, cattle, coffee; 

or the destruction of contents of my residence and garden. All this is shown by 

affidavits made by one who was living on the place and filed herewith. I submit 
some receipts for a portion of the stolen property, as we secured all of these we pos- 
sibly cild In all cases the amounts representing costs are set down with strict 
justice, and the amounts claimed are less rather than more than the actual damage 
sustained. The Mexican Federal Government has collected taxes, but has failed 
to afford me protection. The damages I now claim are what. I have suffered up to 
May, 1917. 

The conditions in the district have continued about the same since that time. The 
rebels are still in possession of my ranch; they dominate the neighborhood and the 
Government has failed to suppress them. I have spent large sums of money in at- 
tempting to regain and operate my ranch. A German living on adjoining property has 
never been molested. The policy of our Government. has been misunderstood by 
the Mexican people and the American subjects have suffered in consequence. My 
house was completely furnished for occupation by myself and family, consisting of 
my wife and three children. The furniture included my silverware, cut glass, 
china, general furniture, rugs, a valuable library, pictures, bric-a-brac, etc., all of 
which was taken away or destroyed. I attach hereto as Exhibit A a rough itemized 
account of my property destroyed and damage:l, together with the fair cash value 
thereof, also incidental expenses incurred by me. Such account is correct according 
to inv best Knowle lge i belief. 

I also file herewith as Exhibit B inventory, with affidavit, of the contents of my 
house and other property made by Phelipe Diaz and Candido C arretero; one original 
in Spanish with translation in triplicate; also as Exhibit C aflidavit of F clipe Diaz, 
showing coffee and articles stolen; one original in Spanish with translation in tripli- 
cate; also as Exhibit D attidavit of Felix Diaz as to property on Rincon Negros 
at that time and comparison of coffee crops of 1916 and 1917; one original in Spanish 
With translation in triplicate. Also as Exhibit E sundry receipts in Spanish given 
for some of the property taken referred to above, together with translations in tripli- 
cate. 

On account of conditions existing since May, 1917, I have been unable to visit my 
ranch or to operate it successfully. I have suffered many losses since May, 1917, but 
shall ask leave to submit proof of same later. My property is practically ruined and 
I am debarred from the country. 

I make this claim in behalf of myself as owner of the property referred to in this 
memorial. I am and was when this claim originated a citizen of the Unitel States. 
At the present time I am domiciled in the city of New York. When this claim origi- 
nated, I was domiciled in the city of Jalapa, Mexico. I was never a subject of the 

Republic of Mexico, and never took an oath of allegiance to the Government thereof. 
The entire amount of this claim belongs to me and did when it had its origin. I have 
never receive l any sum of money or other quivalent or indemnitication for the whole 
or any part of the loss and i injury upon which this claim is founded. Iam 56 years old. 

At present I am engaged in business at 225 Fifth Avenue, in New York City, hav- 
ing been compellel to abandon my Mexican property as stated above, with no pros- 
pect of being able to rescue and restore it. 

The accompanying affidavits of Philipe Diaz and Candido Carretero were pre- 
patel in ignorance of the rules of the Department of State. They lack some of the 
Information called for by those rules. They were not executed in triplicate. I, 
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however, file translations in triplicate. It is impossible to get new aflidavits at this 
time. I can not go to Mexico, nor could I find the parties 1f I did go, nor can I send 
pap there under present conditions. 

can say of my own knowledge that neither the said Philipe Diaz nor Candido 
Carretero has any interest, financial or otherwise, in this claim. The said Diaz was 
for many years my faithful ranch foreman and the said Carretero was my storekeeper 
at the time of the events which they dearibe in their altidavits. They resided on my 
ranch. They are both reputable men of mature age. I do not know their present 
location. 

I file this memorial in triplicate, together with single copies of the original atfida- 
vits of Philipe Diaz and Candido Carretero in Spanish with translations in triplicate; 
also original receipts in Spanish for a portion of property taken by the rebels, with 
triplicate translation. 

am a loval American citizen. I invested my all and devoted 20 years of mv life 
in this cotfee plantation with the encouragement of the Mexican Government. That 
Government failed to protect me and my property. I now invoke the aid of the 
American Government in securing compensation from the Mexican Government. 

I have retaine! as counsel Mr. Franklin Ferris, Third National Bank Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Ttemized statement of damages to property of C. F. Simon, 


United States 
Currency. 

Destruction of contents of residence in “Clarin” (see inventory), in- 
eluding Library of some 1,800 books, many of rare editions and value. 
A large collection of fine tableware and cut glasses and bowls, hinen 
(hed and tables, furniture and pictures, oriental rugs, fully equipped 

kitchen, large range with hot and cold waterworks, clothing, ete... 39, 500. 00 
2. Complete destruction of garden of several acres, full of rare plants from 


t 
° 


POOLS COUM OS aai so ote sinc a occu ween ese eut ian Aue ye 1, 500, G0 
3. The tikine by various armed bands of men at different dates, 600 hun- 
dredwereht of coffee, ready for shipment, et 10 cents per pound.... 6.00 


See affidavit of Felipe Diaz. This coffee was contracted to William 
Schotten of St. Louis, Mo., at 14} cents per pound, less cost of shipping 
in 1916. 44 cents. 
. The taking by various armed bands of men on different dates, 68 hun- 
dredweight of coffee, at 10 cents per pound. .........2.-.-2.------- GNO, 09 
While on the road between the plantation and Jalapa. See athi- 
davit of Felipe Diaz. 
5. The taking by force sacks, value 150 pesoa; 11 mules, value 1,870 pesos; 
two horses, 450 pesos; 17 head of cattle, value 1190 pesos; various 
articles, value 6604 pesos; total 4,420} pesos, at exchange rate of 
Dla eek nea ee ese eee cee i eae E ie oie 9 213.25 
6. The taking by force by different armed bands on different dates the 
sum of 3.304 pesos iu paper money. This money was of depreciated 
value and for the purpose of making this account, I assume it to be 
on basis of exchange of 5 for lo... ee ee eee eee 672.0 
7. The difference between the crop of coffee in 1916 and that of 1917 is 
89.010 kilos, or 1,935 hundredweight. These above figuresare sworn to * 
in affidavitof Felipe Diaz. The costs of producing the coffee is $4.25 
onthe plantation and sending to Jalapa and from Jalapa to St. Louis 
$3.50 per hundredweicht more. Tn elaims 3 and 4, vou will note that 
the shipping expenses were put at $4.50 from Jalapa to St. Luois, but 
that was in 1916, whereas this isin 1917 ana the export duties are now 
lower, [sold coffee this year to James H. Forbes Tea & Coffee Co. at 
13 cents, and claim on the 1,935 hundredweight the difference which 
is: $5.2) eI We oie a on oon nk kot woe on dhe e wens 10, 158. 79 
8. The loss of 15 per cent of the coffee trees planted, owing to the fact that 
they were abandoned and leit to the mercy of tropical growth, 15 per 
cent of 255,000 trees equals 38,250 trees, at value of 25 cents United 


Aa 


SiS CONEY Per AT cai i arae r a aE 9, 550. 00 
9. The actnal damage done to artificial pastures, fences, and houses..... 3.000. 00 
10. For feeding of various bands at different times........ 0.0.0.0... 2-020-- 1. 500. 00 


V1. For personal expenses incident to foregoing, traveling expenses and 
expense of living in Vera Cruz and Jalapa for many months, extra 
expense of fofemen and other men.............. 22. cee eee eee eeeeee 5, 000. 00 


Totalen e Ar cade pgda ale toon ath Wad aa nc be peed ae 49,774. 50 
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IN THE MATTER OF THE DEATH OF WILFORD O. ROBERTSON—COPY OF AFFIDAVIT OP 
MRS. R. L. FISHER. 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
Coutny of San Diego, ss: 

I, Esther Fisher, of lawful age, being first duly sworn, on my oath say: 

On September 3, 1913, a party consisting of James Stemptie, William Brown, Wil- 
ford O. Roberton, my hushand, R. S. Fisher, my daughter, Eloise Fisher, aged 6 
years, and myself, also four Mexicans whose names are unknown to me, were traveling 
from the city of Durango, in the State of Durango, Republic of Mexico, on a journey 
to Mazatalan, in the State of Sinaloa, in the Republic of Mexico, having first obtained 
from the law fully constituted authorities in the citv of Durango proper passports 
forall the party for said journey. We traveled on horseback, and arrived at El Lobo 
in the State of Sinaloa about 4 o’clock p. m., on September 10, 1913. 

At this place a Mexican by the name of Jesus Madrigal, a captain in charge of a 
number of soldiers, halted our party and demanded to see our passports; the passports 
were exhibited to him and he ordered us to pass on. We immediately resumed our 
journey and came to a certain place about one-half mile distant from El Lobo, where 
the road on which we were traveling turned sharply around a huge rock; at this point 
the said Jesus Madrigal and five armed soldiers stopped our entire party and took away 
by force from each one of the men in the party the rifles which they carried; after 
the ritles were taken fromm each man he was ordered to proceed. The captain fired 
several shots, two of which entered the body of Wilford O. Robertson, one of our party; 
one of the bullets taking effect in his neck and one in his shoulder, while one bullet 
passed through the hat of my husband, R. L. Fisher; neither he nor Mr. Robertson had 
fired. I was ahout 25 feet from Mr. Robertson at the time he Was shot and reached him 
just as he fell to the ground; he said nothing other than “I am dying” and he died 
almost immediately. The captain and his soldiers immediately came up and robbed 
the body of a revolver, a rifle, a silver watch, field glasses, and cartridge belt. 

I heard my husband ask the captain why he did not take the rifles from us at El 
Lobo, and the captain replied that he not did dare attack our party in the open, but 
had to wait until he could ambush them, as the Americans were dangerous people and 
he was alraid of them. 

ve buried Mr. Robertson on the same day, about. 100 feet from the roadside. The 
cafftain and his armed soldiers left immediately alter taking away Mr. Robhertson’s 
possessions, but came back again in about one and one-half hours later with a state- 
ment written in Spanish and which the captain and his five armed soldiers demanded 
should be signed by all of our party; I did not know what was in the statement, but 
with the others I was afraid to refuse to sign it, fearing bodily harm; I have understood 
later, however, that it contained a statement that Mr. Robertson shot first, which 
statement is not true. 

My husband asked the captain for a written statement about the shooting of Mr. 
Robertson and some statement was given by the captain; I did not read it and do 
not know what it contained; I understand that is was forwarded to the American consul 
at Mazatalan. 


Mrs. R. L. FISHER. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this September 24, 1914. 


[SEAL. ] JEFFERSON K. STICKNEY, 
Notary Public, San Dieyo County, Calif. 
My term expires March 18, 1918, 


IN THE MATTER OF THE DEATH OF WILFORD O. ROBERTSON: COPY OF AFFIDAVIT OF B. 
H. BROWN 
STATE OF TEXAS, 
County of Bexar. 


I, B. H. Brown, at present temporarily in San Antonio, do solemnly swear that I 
am a citizen of the United States. I was born 59 vears ago in the State of Wisconsin, 
but I claim Kingston. Hl.. as my home. Iam a miner, and for a number of vears I 
have followed mv occupation in the vicinity of Durango, Mexico. T have always 
registered with the American consul at Durango as an American citizen. I have 
known Wilford O. Robertson al out 20 vears and have worked in the gold mines a! out 
150 miles a little southwest of Durango, known as the Joquixtle Gold Co., since Fel ru- 
arv, 1913. Wilford O. Robertson was president of said company when I begun working 
for the company and up to the time of his death, which occurred on September 10, 1913, 
at a place called El Lobo. 
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On September 2, 1913, Wilford O. Robertson procured from the secretary of the 
governor of Durango one joint pass for himself and myself and two mozos to go to 
Mazatalan. We started on the next day. With us on our trip was Joe Stemptle, 
R. L. Fisher. and Mrs. Esther Fisher, wite of R. L. Fisher, and a child of about 5 vear 
of age. of Mr. and Mrs. Fisher's. Accompanying us were four Mexicans—Joe Aly arado, 
Francisco Alvarado, Accencion Castro—and another Mexican by the name of Juan 
Martinez. The two last named Mexicans were our mozos. The other two Mexicans 
named were companions of Fisher's, that is they accompanied Fisher without being 
employees of his. The distance from Durango to Mazatalan is al out 200 miles. Mr. 
Fisher and Mr. Stempfle also had passes for themselves and their equipmente, but 
their passes were issued by the Gen. Domingo Arrieta, the person who had control of 
the Mexican constitutional forces at Durango. We traveled on horse and mule tack, 
and our equipments were carried on horse back. The condition of the roads over which 
we had to travel was such that our mode of travel was generally single tile. 

On September 10, I was leading the “train” and Wilford O. Robertson was bringing 
up the rear. Mrs. Fisher and her little girl was either with Mr. Robertson or very 
close to him. Fisher was somewhere near in the center of the “train.” I sav the 
“train” was about 300 vards long. At a point near El Lobo two Mexicans presented 
themselves at the side of the road and asked me about our Peay ene The Mexican 
who appeared to have authority stated that he was Jesus Madrigal. He inspected 
our passes and pronounced them all right. and we were permitted to proceed, at the 
same time he showed his commission from Domingo Arrieta. About three-quarters 
of a mile from this point at a rocky, hilly place in the trail, ] found myself suddenly 
covered by five rifles in the hands of Mexican revolutionary soldiers who demanded 
that I give up my gun. They stated that they wanted our guns. They were informed 
that Madrigal who had just inspected our passes said they were all right. Then «ne 
of the party pointed to his breast and said. “I am Madrigal, and we have got to have 
your guns. Your passes are all right but they do not mention your guns, and if they 
did I would be compelled to take them as I have a lot of soldiers without guns."" I 
asked then why they did not take our guns when they first halted us, and Madrigal 
said that the ground was open there and he saw that we would not be inclined to give 
up our guns, as he was afraid some one would get hurt if he attempted to take the guns 
then, and that he came to this ambuscade where the guns could be taken TA 
danger. He and his men were behind rocks when I first saw them. MadrivaP®aid 
there were a lot of other soldiers up at the house who did not have guns. They heid 
their guns upon me continually and threatened me until E was compelled to drop my 
gun. I then hollowed back to the Falance of the party to look out that they had taken 
our guns. They insisted that we immediately proceed which we finally did. and we 
did not proceed but a short distance when we heard a number of shots fired. I should 
say four or five. They appeared to come from Mauzer ritles, I have heard these guns 
fired a great many times and I think T recognized the report of all of these guns, 1} then 
stopped and in a few minutes one of our mozos came riding up and said that they had 
killed © Don Guellermo’?? whieh in Engiish means tMr. Wilham.’’ 

I then went back and found Mr. Robertson dead. From the time I was halted until 
the shots were fired I only saw Robertson once. Robertson was on his horse at that 
time, and seemed to be trying to get out at the side of the road. Robertson was at 
the time he was killed armed witha gun and a .45-caliber automatic revolver. Madneal 
claimed that Robertson fired fist with his revolver. I am satisfied that none of the 
reports that I heard came from his revolver, as I could easily distinguish the ditference 
between the reports of this pistol and the Mauser ritle, which were the guns that 
Madrigal and his men had. Madrigal took all of our guns, cartridges, and Robertaon’s 
revolver. They also took Robertsun’s field glasses, gun, and silver watch. These 
field glasses I should judge to be worth about $40 in gold. Robertson’s revolver 
would cost about $40 in the United States; it was worth more in Mexico; his ntle 
was worth about $0 in gold. Robertson also had about. $50 worth of cartridges, 
which they took. The silver watch that Robertson had was worth about $25 in gold. 
Mr. Fisher’s gun that they took was worth about $20 gold; Stempfle’s gun was worth 
about $20 gold. My gun was worth $20 gold. We buried Robertson near the spot 
where he was killed and camped a short distance away that night. After Robertson 
was killed we requested of Madrigal a statement as to the cause of his death. Madrigal 
went up to a little house near by and brought back a statement. We told him that 
he would drive all sympathy of the Americans away by this kind of conduct. and 
he said it made no ditlerence, “there will be intervention anyway.” Madnygal 
demanded that we also make a statement in regard to Robertson’s death. He pre- 
pared it without consulting us as to what it should contain and demanded that we 
sign it. My recollection is that in this statement it was stated that Robertson tired 
first. We considered that we were under duress, and so far as I am concerned, I did 
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not see Robertson fire a shot, and I am satisfied that he did not fire. 

it twice. One shot entered at the base of the right side of his 
under the left arm and the other entered the right shoulder low 
and passed out. The shots seemed to have been fired from rocks aboy 
the course of the bullets. Mrs. Fisher claimed at the time to h 
he was shot, and that he did not fire a shot, but that he had 
was otf his horse. She said that 


e, Judging from 
ave seen Robertson when 
his pistol in his hand and 


were conducted in Spanish, but I am familiar with the language, and thoroughly 
understood what wag said. Our passports and the statement that we si 
as the statement that he made, were also in Spanish, Madrigal gave his name ag 
Jesus Madrigal. The general who issued Mr. Fisher’s passes, and who was in control 
of the revolutionists at Durango was Domingo Arrieta. Madrigal told us that Domingo 
Arrieta told him to take all arms: that was in response to our Statement that Domingo 
Arreta had told us hot to give up anything. We first reported the killing of Robertson 
to the Federal commander at Panuco, we next Teported to the American consul at 
Mazatlan, and then We reported to the Red Cross authorities out at sea. I have 
en informed that Mr. and Mrs. Fisher’s present address is 3804 Eighth Street, San 
Diego, Calif, I took possession of Robertson’s watch, money, and papers, and de- 
livered them to the American consul at Mazatlan. He turned them over to me, 


a receipt for them, and Instructed me to take them to the Rev. T. V. Neal at 
San Antonio, Tex., which I did. 


B. H. Brown. 
STATE OF TEXAS, 
County of Berar: 
The above affidavit was subscribed and sworn to before me this N ovember 1, 1913. 
T. MURRAY, 
Notary Public, Bexar County, Ter, 


VV 


IN THE MATTER OF THE DEATH OF WILFORD oO, ROBERTSON, 


COPY OF AFFIDAVIT OF JOE 
STEMPELE, 


STATE oF TEXAS, 
County of Bexar. 


I, Joe Stempftle, at present temporarily in San Antonio, Tex. 
that I am a citizen of the United States, I was born in Germany November 16, 1864, 
and was naturalized in 1856. I claim San Antonio as my home. lama ranchman, 
followed my occupation in the vicinitv of Durango, Mexico, about 12 or 13 years, 
I have known Wilford ©. Robertson about 14 vears and Was with him at the time of hig 
death. which occurred on September 10., 1913, ata place called FEl Lobo. 

On September 2, 1913. | procured trom Cen. Domingo Arricta a pass tor myself to go 
to Mavatlan. We started on the next day. With us on our trip was Wilford ©, 
Robertson, B. H. Brown, R. L. Fisher, and Mrs. Fsther Fisher, wife of R. L. Fisher, 
and a child, about 5 vearsof age, of Mr. and Mrs. Fisher’s, A ccompanving us were four 

fexicans— Joe A lvarado, Francisco Alvarado, Accension Castro, and another Mexican 

y the name of Juan Martinez. The two last named Mexicans were mozos. The 
other two Mexicans named were companions of Fisher's. tł 


) i at is they accompanied 
Fisher without being employees of his. The distance from Durango to Mazatlan ig 
about 200 miles. Wilford ©, Robertson, Mr. Fisher, and B, H, Brown also had Passes 


for themselves and their equipments. We traveled on horses and mule back and our 
equipments were carried on horseback. The condition of the road over which we 
had to travel wag such that our mode of travel was generally single file. On September 
10 Brown was leading “train.” ] eame next and Wilford O. Robertson was bringing 
up the rear. Mrs. Fisher and her little girl were either with Mr. Robertson or Very 
close to him. Fisher Was somewhere in the center of the “train.” The “train” wag 
about 300 yards long. Ata point near El Lobo two Mexicans presented themselveg 
at the side of the road and asked about our passports, The Mexican Who appeared to 
have the authority stated that he was Jesus Madrigal, He inspected our Passes and 
Pronounced them all right, and we were permitted to Proceed, at the same time he 
showed his commission from Domingo Arrieta, 4 bout three-quarters of a mile from 
this point at a rocky, hilly place in the trail. Brown Was suddenly covered by five 
rifles in the hands of Mexican revolutionary soldiers Who demanded that we give up 
Ourguns, They stated that they wanted our guns. They were jn formed that M adrigal 


. do solemnly swear 
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who had just inspected our passes said they were all right. Then one of the party 
inted to his breast and said “I am Madrigal and we have got to have your guns. 
‘our passes are all right, but they do not mention vour guns, and if they did, I would 
be compelled to take them as I have a lot of soldiers without guns.” They were 
asked then why they did not take our guns when they first halted us, and Madrigal 
said that the ground was open there and he saw that we would not be inclined to give 
up our guns, and he was afraid some one would get hurt if he attempted to take the 
guns there and that he came to this ambuscade where the guns could be taken without 
danger. He and his men were behind rocks when we saw them. Madrigal said that 
there were a lot of soldiers up at the house who did not have guns. They held their 
guns upon our party continually and threatened us until we were compelled to drop 
our guns. They insisted that we immediately proceed which we finally did and we 
did not proceed but a short distance when we heard a number of shots fired, I should 
say four or five. They appeared to come from mazur rifles. I have heard these guns 
fired a great many times and think I recognize the report of all of these guns, I then 
stopped and in a few minutes one of the mozos came riding up and said they have 
killed “Don Guellermo” which in Fnglish means “Mr. William.” I then went back 
and found Robertson dead. Robertson was at the time he was killed armed with a 
gun and a .45 caliber automatic revolver. Madrigal claimed that Robertson fired first 
with his revolver. I am satisfied that none of the reports that I heard came from his 
revolver, as I could easily distinguish the difference between the reports of this pistol 
and the mazur rifle which were the guns that Madrigal and his men had. Madrigal 
took all of our guns, cartridges and Robertson's revolver. They also took Robertson's 
field glasses, gun and silver watch. These field glasses I should judge to be worth 
about $40 in gold. Robertson's revolver would cost about £10 in the United States: 
it was worth more in Mexico; his rifle was worth about $20 in gold. Robertson also 
had about $50 worth of cartridges which they took. The silver watch that Robertson 
had was worth about $25 in gold. Mr. Fisher's gun that they took was worth about $20 
in gold and Stempfle’s gun that they took was worth about £20 in gold; Brown’s gun 
was worth about £20 in gold. 

We buried Robertson near the spot where he was killed, and camped a short distance 
away that night. After Robertson was killed we requested of Madrigal a statement as 
to the cause of his death. Madrigal went up to a little house near by and brought 
back a statement. We told him that he would driveall of the sympathy of the A meri- 
cans away by this kind of conduct and he said it made no difference, there would be 
intervention anyway. Madrigal demanded that we also make a statement in regard 
to Robertson’s death. He prepared it without consulting us as to what it should 
contain and demanded that we sign it. I refused to sign. My recollection is that 
in the statement, it was stated that Robertson fired first. So far as I am concerned, 
I did not see Robertson fire a shot, and I am satisfied that he did not fire. Robertson 
was hit twice. One shot entered at the base of the right side of his neck and passed 
out under the left arm, and the other in the right shoulder and passed out lower down 
in the breast. The shots seem to have been fired from rocks above, judging from 
course of the bullets. Mrs. Fisher claimed at the time to have seen Mr. Robertson 
when he was shot: and that he did not fire a shot, but that he had his pistol in his 
hand and was off of hishorse. She said that she was the first to reach him, and she 
asked him if he was hurt, and he told her that he was dying, she protested to him and 
she almost immediately heard the rattle in his throat, and he never spoke again. All 
of the conversation that we had with Madrigal on both occasions that I am testifying 
about were conducted in Spanish, but I am familiar with the language and thoroughly 
understood what was said, our passports and the statement that some of the party 
signed, as well as the statement that he made were also in Spanish. Madrigal gave 
his name as Jesus Madrigal, the general who issued Mr. Fisher’s passport and who was 
in control of the revolutionists at Durango was Domingo Arrieta. Madrigal told 
Brown that Domingo Arrieta told him to take all arms, that was in response to our 
statement that Domingo had told us not to give up anything. I did not hear this. 
We first reported the killing of Robertson to the Federal commander at Panuco, we 
next reported to the American consul at. Mazatalan, and then we reported to the 
Red Cross authorities at sea. J have been informed that Mr. and Mrs. Fisher’s present 
address is 3894 Eighth Street, San Diego, Calif. 

Jor STEMPFLE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this lst day of November, 1913. 


(SEAL. ] . T. J. MURRAY, 
Notary Public, Bexar County, Tex. 


——— - — — 
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OFFICIAL CONFIDENTIAL REPORT. 


Radical socialism movement in Mexico: Evidently strong efforts are being made 
throughout Mexico to incite the labor elements to adopt a more radical policy toward 
destruction of all property and property rights. It seems that these movements are 
more or less openly propitiated by officials appointed by Carranza. 

Conditions in Yucatan: Socialism of a more radical character has invaded the State 
of Yucatan and is destroying order, law, and wealth. The authorities now control- 
ling the situation in Yucatan are carrving their radical campaign in the name of the 
Mexican Government, but it is in reality they themselves who are looking for their 
own interests. The abuses have assumed such a degree of violence that the Federal 
Government of Mexico is considering the federalization of the port of Progreso in 
order to close up that source of infection. Luis Cabrera has been sent by the Govern- 
ment of Carranza to Yucatan to improve the situation there. Robert Habermann is 
a prominent Socialist worker of Merida, Yucatan. 

Conditions in Vera Cruz: The activities of 1. W. W. in the State of Vera Cruz are 
taking remarkable impetus. The leaders, Pedro O. Pantoja, Julio Cadenas, Vicente 
Cana, and Espigmencio Ocampo, have formed several committees to spread bolshevist 
theories and to induce workmen to strike. 

I. W. W. activities in Mexico: Propaganda is spreading in Mexico to precipitate 
strikes in that Republic, and also in other Latin-American countries. Mexican 
workmen in Tampico, following suggestions from I. W .W. organizations in New York, 
have appointed a committee to plan out strikes in the various oil-producing camps. 

Information has been received from Mexican labor headquarters that they have 
received requests from various American labor groups asking the moral support of 
Mexican labor unions to aid in securing freedom of Socialists held in prison in the 
eee States for opposing the draft and obstructing military operations of the United 

tates. 

Influence of the Rand school of bolshevism: The workers proamnesty committee 
of United States has asked funds from Mexico labor committees with the purpose of 
continuing their propaganda to obtain the freedom of the socialistic leaders now in 
prison in the United States. The Mexico labor committees, following suggestions 
from above-mentioned American labor organization, have named a commission to 
organize sympathetic strikes in the petroleum camps. The petroleum companies 
have refused to pay workers according to the new labor law. The labor unions of 
Vera Cruz, Tamaulipas, Orizaba, etc., are in sympathy with the intended strike 
movements. 

The above mentioned workers pro-amnesty committee is really an I.W.W. defense 
union, constituted of 170 union committees under the auspices of the Rand School, 
5 East Fifteenth Street, New York, in December, 1918. This sympathy of Tampico 
workers is illustrative of the influence of the Rand School of Bolshevism. 

Lynn A. E. Gale: It seems that this American writer, now in Mexico City actively 
working in radical socialistic propaganda, has lately got in trouble, as it can be in- 
ferred from the leaflets that he has distributed refuting accusation made against him, 
Previously to his coming to Mexico City, he worked for several years for Martin H. 
Glynn, in the capitol and on Glynn’s newspaper in Albany, and also wrote for the 
American of New York. When called by his draft board, he fled to Mexico. He 
claims to have the support and personal friendship of President Carranza. 

Gale is openly teaching the tenets of bolshevism, and by means of his magazine 
is particularly dangerous. He expects to spread the doctrines of bolshevism from one 
end of the Americas to the other. He is a strong internationalist beside making his 
living by the practice of occultism in various forms, including some form of mental 
healing, for which his wife, who seems to be ably seconding him, requests that people 
send their incurable cases that they may be treated. 

Gale is looking forward to the lifting of the censorship that he may obtain close 
communication with friends of his own belief here in the United States. 

The connection of the Bolshevist propaganda with the German is perhaps shown 
more clearly in the case of this man than in any other. For Gale is a confessed pro- 
German, and is connected with the Servicio Aleman. 

Some people in Mexico recognize in Gale a slacker, Bolshevist and blackmailer, 
who may soon be deported from Mexico. Gale is well known as running a pro-Bolshe- 
vist magazine in Mexico City. His future deportation has already been announced. 

In an intercepted letter from Gale to his parents Gale says that he has recently won 
two law-suits against persons who tried to damage his business, getting $75 damages 
in the first case and 8375 in the second case. He states his intention of suing a leading 
newspaper of Mexico City (El Universal) which recently exposed him, and states 
that he expects to recover heavy damages. The writer adds that the publicity did 
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him no harm and was a good advertisement. He finishes his letter with the following 
statement: “My relations are so cordial with the Government that I don’t care what 
soreheads say or do, Besides having the personal audience with President Carranza 
which I mentioned to you, 1 have seen the secretary of state several times and have 
established very close connections with several members of the Government. They 
all give me the most respectful and friendly consideration. 

In an intercepted letter Gate informs his father and mother that ‘Business is good 
and things are progressing nicely.” The writer adds: “A newspaper has been 
attacking me and published a malicious letter from George Stafford of the Times 
(Times Review of Oxford, N. Y.), and I am suing the paper (El Universal) for 
$100,000 damages.”’ 

El Universal, F. F. Palavicini, editor, announced the probable deportation of 
Gale, according to the famous article 33 of the new Mexican eonstitution, which 
gives the executive the authority to expel any pernicious foreigner or any one inter- 
fering in the political affairs of the country. 

Bolsheviki propaganda: Socialist propaganda of the most radical character is 
steadily increasing in Mexico. Among the men who are spreading revolutionary 
propaganda the following are widely known: Ezequiel Salcedo, Ignacio Rodriguez, 
Juan Rico, Rosendo Salazar, Sr. Decuina, Ricardo Trevino, P. Nacho, and Tomas 
Valenzuela. 

The special report on “Social Unrest in Mexico,” states: “It is positively known 
that at the opening of the last session of the congress in Mexico City, Bolsheviki 
literature has been distributed in the government building, such distribution being 
sanctioned by President Carranza.” 

There is a continuous stream of dangerous literature being sent from Mexico to 
South American countries. It usually comes into this country through the ports 
of agle Pass and Laredo, some little amount coming through El Paso, and is intended 
to proceed to New Orleans or New York for transmittal to destination. Apparently 
there is a close tie binding the agitators in the Latin American countries with these 
in Mexico, and they are all united in their conclusions that the Government and 
the people of the United States have decided to exploit the peoples of the Latin 
American countries for their own use and profit, and that therefore it is the clear 
duty A all Latin Americans to fight the activities of the United States with all their 
strength. 

Fl Democrata of Mexico City, published a cartoon of a great American octopus 
seated at the Capital of Washington and stretching its tentacles throughout all the 
Americas, and an article, by Ramon Sanchez Arreola, of the Mexican consulate, at 
Los Angeles, Calif., containing a hymn to La Raza, explaining that La Raza ‘The 
Race) represents the Spanish and twenty Latin American countries all joined 
together In opposition to the United States. They intend to oppose a Spanish- 
American solidarity against Pan Americanism of the Monroe doctrine. It is stated 
that President Carranza is at the head of the organization. 

There is a propaganda that comes from Europe, both from German sources and 
Spanish, the German propaganda seeming to come through Spanish means and dealing 
principally with anti-American ideas at the present time. The strictly Spanish 
propaganda seems to be the Pan-Spanish ideal as opposed to the Pan-American. 

Besides this there is the propaganda originating in Mexico itself which is dissemi- 
nated throughout all the Spanish-American countries. This propaganda is both anti- 
American and Bolshevist. 

The press in Mexico City published a cablegram from Geneva, Switzerland, dated 
March 28, 1918, stating that the meeting in Moscow of the Communist International 
Congress is trying to formulate a general project for bolshevik movements simulta- 
neously in Europe and America and that in a scrcet meeting it was resolved to post- 
pone the realization of their purposes until the signing of peace. 

It is stated that the members of the congress believe that the revolutionary efforte . 
will meet with great success as soon as the censorship will be removed in all countries. 

The special report on ‘‘Pan-Socialism in Spanish-Speaking Countries” states: ` In 
Mexico the situation is of especial interest to the United States, since there is a con- 
stant Socialist exchange between them, and there are American agitators in Mexico. 
It has been stated that bolshevism in Mexico is inevitable. A working socialist 
system has been established in Yucatan, which the Government seems to be trving 
to control. Gen. Salvador Alvarado and Luis Cabrera seem to have some control oi 
both labor and capital; the supposed control by other factions seems purely revo- 
lutionary. Here also it is often said that Germans are furthering the bolshevik 
propiginda; it is known that the German periodicals are currying favor with the 
labor element. The I. W. W. is organized in Mexico, Jose Angel Hernandez. being 
the leading spirit and Pedro Corria, or Coria, an active agent; Habermann, an Ameri- 
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can, is leading in Yucatan, and Lynn Gale, an American, is making active bolshevik 
press propaganda. There are movements afoot to unite all factions, both political 
and socialistic.” 


In the States of Tamaulipas, Vera Cruz, Tabasco, Chiapas, Campeche, and Yucatan 


legislative measures of decided radical nature are being Imposed or are in way of 
eing imposed, 

It is apparent that the drift in Mexico is toward radical] legislation, the confiscation 
Of property, and the repudiation of foreign debts, 

The repudiation of the Mexican foreign debt was openly discussed by Mexican 

>ernment officials, and it seems that such proceeding would undoubtedly please 
quite a number of Mexicans, among them leading ofticials of the actual Government. 

Lately reports state that Luis Cabrera, speaking in regard to the payment of the 
Mexican foreign debt, gave the following public statement: 

“If we had the cash in our treasury to resume payments on the national debt to-day 
we should prefer to wait. Our creditors have waited patiently and they will con- 
tinue patient. We prefer to await the outcome of ad justments of problema of world- 
Wide importance that mav affect us directly. We must know what the world in 
peneral will do with its obligations, how many nations will repudiate their debts. and 

Ow many will trim their obligations to figures compatible with theirincome.”? 


CAPT. HANSON. 


A society for the furtherance of their political influence called the “Verhand 
eutscher Reichsangehoriger” (Union of Subjects of the German Empire). It hag 
eadquarters in the Boker Building in Mexico City and branches in 31 Mexican cities 
and towns, Its first chief is R, Von Lubek who ives at 28 Calle Berlin, and offices 
in the Boker Building. He was formerly a merchant of the firm of Boker & Co. Fritz 
Sommer, son of a leading jeweler of Mexico City, is the official organizer: travels 
around the country perfecting the work. Thig society is closely working with the 50 
German oflicers in the Mexican army; they are also Closely associated with Col. del 
ampo of the Corps of Engineers and with an anti-American Spaniard named ¢ tuardi- 
ola, the editor of La Regeneration of Satillo. Other German or pro-German Mexican 
peper are Boletin de G uerra, Informaciones Inalambricos. Cronica Alemania. Deutsch 
eltung von Mexico, and E] Democrata and El Defensa, and in Monterey the E] 


Manuel Ugarte, who is a Portuguese mulatto, is exceptionally anti-American. 

ere is only about 50 German ofticers in the Carranza arm y, the most prominent is 
Gen. Maximiliano Klos. of the Artillery., Carranza's nephew, Col. Salinas, chief of 
aviation and ammunition, is also Strong anti-American: this man honght 6.000.000 
cartridges from Salvador in May, 1917; he isa graduate of St. John Manilaus of New 
York and Troy Poletee, and only about 26 years old. There are now two members of 
this society in San A ntonio; one is Dr. Boese, who was at one time connected with the 
State University and who is married toa Mexican woman in Monterey, and who the 
United States Government will not give a passport to: also he lives at ~; and 
a German named Buschard, who lives at ~. _ Buschard is a brother of the 
Mexican consul at Monterey: isa great friend of a Mexican named Ornelas. who lives 
at ———. Those people are closely hooked up with De La Pena. ex-governor of 
Coahuila, who lives at 317 Nacodoches Street, and his son-in-law, who is a German, 
Oscar Francke, lives at 325 Madison Street. and a lawyer named - Who lives at 
418 West Elmira Street. and a Gen. Villareal, who lives at 306 North Flores: and a 
Gen. Alvarado, who lives at 317 Nacodoches. I am sending you herewith a photo of 
this bunch. Please return same when it has served your purpose, —— | is an 
American and Pena’s mozo, who is on the extreme right and who lives at 306 Cass 
Avenue; his name is Torre. Pena has an office at room Tl, Menger Hotel. The 
United States Government has also refused Buschard a passport. Buschard made 
Inquiries about explosives, Hercules Powder Co., and Same was referred to Peden 
I. & S. Co. here in October; there is also a Santos Boreno, of San Luis Potosi, and a 
Gen. Borellas, 


May 24, 1990, 
The chairman directed that there be printed in the record at this 
point a letter under date of May 18, 1920, signed Robert H. Murray, 
inclosing an affidavit of Same date made by said Robert H. M urray 
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before the vice-consul of the United States at Mexico City. Said 


letter and affidavit follows, viz: 
May 18, 1920. 

My Dear Sevator: It looks now as if it would be impossible for me to go north, or 
rather, get to Washington before vou finish up with your committee work. So I am 
sending the inclosed affidavit, which I ask vou to be good enough to incorporate in 
the proceedings of the committee. You will appreciate my reluctance ne tee the 
books closed without something going on record to offset Buckley’s attack upon me, 

I took off a carbon of a letter which I have just finished, and send it on. There may 
be something in it to interest you. Kindly treat it and its contents as confidential to 
yourself, 

With kindest regards, believe me, 

Always, sincerely, yours, 

Ropert H. Murray. 

Hon. ALBERT B. FALL, 
Washington, D.C. 


P. S.—If you communicate with me, please do so in care of the embassy here, via 


the Department of State’s weekly sealed pouch; not in the open mail. 
* * * * + * * 


May 18, 1920. 


Before me this 18th day of May, in the year 1920, appeared the deponent, Robert 
H. Murray, who being duly sworn deposes and says: 

That he isan American citizen by birth, residing at present at la Jalapa, 8, in the 
city of Mexico, Mexico; that on or about December 6, in the year 1919, one William 
Frank Buckley, appeared before the subcommittee on investigation of Mexican 
affairs of the United States Senate, and under oath uttered certain malicious and 
untruthful statements concerning the deponent, which statements are reported in 
part 6 of the proceedings of said subcommittee, on pages 773-774 and 829-830, stigma- 
tizing the deponent as an ‘unscrupulous American-—and an interested propagandist 
of the Carranza government;” and also in connection with a statement relating to 
the Carranza government of Mexico, as being one of the ‘‘ provokers of intervention;” 
that at various times, notably on February 15, February 18, and February 21, in the 

ear 1920, the deponent in writing entered a general and specific denial of all of the 

alse and malicious statements of the said Buckley, demanticd that the said Buckley 
be summoned immediately to appear before the said subcommittee and submit any 
and all evidence in support of his allegations against the deponent; that the said 
Buckley be required to furnish the said subcommittee with the name or names of 
any persons, or person whom he might know to be in possession of any evidence in 
support of his false and malicious statements; that unless the said Buckley succeeded 
in proving his allegations that such portions of his testimony containing them be 
stricken out of and expunged from the record, and that the said Buckley be dis- 
ciplined by the said subcommittee for suppi yng it under oath with false, libelous, 
malicious, and perjurous testimony; that for reasons well understood by the said 
subcommittee, which reasons are due to no fault or lack of diligence on the part of 
the deponent, up to the 11th day of April last, when the deponent through urgent 
necessity was compelled temporarily to leave the United States and return to Mexic, 
it had not seemed possible for the subcommittee to accede to the deponent’s requests; 
that owing to what now seems to be the impossibility that the deponent will be able 
to return to the United States before the said subcommittee closes its sessions and 
appear personally before it, he takes this means of formally and under oath denying 
wholly and without reservation all of the false, malicious, libelous, and perjurous 
statements herein quoted which were uttered by the said Buckley concerning him 
and all other statements of similar character which may have been or may be uttered 
by the said Buckley, or by any other person; that the deponent takes this methed of 
formally presenting his denial in order that it may be entered on the records of the 
said subcommittee, and also of respectfully requesting aa a measure of fairness and 
justice, that unless Buckley offers adequate proof of his false, malicious, libelous, and 
perjurous statements the deponent, said statements be ordered stricken out of and 


expunged from the record of the said subcommittee. 
RosertT H. Murray. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me on this the 18th day of May, 1920, at Mexico 
City, Mexico. 
[SEAL. ] C. C. SHANKS, 
Vice Consul of the United States of America at Mexico City, Mexico. 
Service No. 3449. 
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The committee regret that any controversy should have arisen 
before this committee touching a personal matter and have hereto- 
fore excluded such personalties. 

On February 27, 1920, the chairman of the committee, answering a 
communication from Mr. Murray, through a letter addressed to that 
gentleman at New York City, used the following language: 

I regret that Mr. Bucklev should have made a statement against vou or affecting 
` your character in any wavy or vour conduct in such a wav that vou think it necessary 

to have Mr. Buckley brought back before the committee to confront vou. 

You may rest assured, however, that as soon as it is reasonably possible for me to 
get around to it, vou shall have every opportunity to take exactly such action as you 
care to take, either by coming before the committee and testifving or having Mr. 
Buckley questioned by yourself or your attorney as to the foundation for. the state- 


ments which he made. 

It did not suit the convenience of, nor was it possible for, Mr. 
Murray on one hand to meet the committee at Los Angeles, or other 
points along the border, nor to be present at any hearing of the full 
committee in the city of Washington after the date of Mr. Buckley’s 
testimony. 

Neither did it suit the convenience of, nor was it possible for, 
the committee to hold a hearing aside from the hearings arranged 
in their regular itinerary at which Mr. Murray could be present. 

For the above reasons, and as it has been the intention of the 
committee to give every person an opportunity to testify_or make a 
statement before it, we have decided to print Mr. Murray’s letter and 
affidavit. 

The committee are thoroughly impressed with the value of the 
general testimony of Mr. Buckley, and with the care and painstaking 
effort which he has displayed in accumulating the vast amount of 
valuable data upon events, facts, etc., as given by him in his testi- 
mony in part 6 of these hearings. 

The committee is aware, however, that differences have arisen 
between Americans with reference to acts of Americans in Mexico, 
and it has not been concerned with such differences in conducting its 
hearings. 

We can readily understand that Mr. Buckley, testifying truthfully 
and at the same time judging individuals and their acts from his 

oint of view, may have inadvertently done injury to Mr. Murray 
in the testimony which he gave. Mr. Murray was, of course, entitled 
to his day in court, and while the committee do not care to give 
publicity to the expressions used by either in criticism of the other, 
it would have given Mr. Murray the opportunity asked to testify 
concerning the matter in controversy in open hearing, and as this 
has so far been impossible without expression from the committee, 
which is entirely unnecessary, further than above set forth, it has 


taken the action indicated in printing Mr. Murray’s letter and 
affidavit. 


Senate Report 645, 66th Cong., 2d sess. 


PARTIAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


The committee was appointed under Senate resolution 106, for 
the purpose of investigating and reporting upon certain facts, matters, 
and suggestions with reference to Merican affairs as affecting 
American citizens and American property rights; the relations be- 
tween the two countries, ete. 


[Senate resolution 106.] 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations, or any subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized and directed to investigate the matter of damages and outrages suffered 
by citizens of the United States in the Republic of Mexico, including the number of 
citizens of the United States who have been killed or have suffered personal outrages 
in Mexico, and the amount of proper indemnities for such murders and outrages; the 
quantity of damages suffered on account of the destruction, confiscation, and larceny 
of personal property and the confiscation and deprivation of the use of lands and the 
destruction of improvements thereon; the number of citizens of the United States 
residing in Mexico at the time Porfirio Diaz retired from the Presidency of Mexico, 
and the number of citizens of the United States at present residing in Mexico, and the 
nature and amount of their present holdings and properties in said country; and in 
general any and all acts of the Government of Mexico and its citizens in derogation of 
the rights of the United States or of its citizens; and for this purpose to sit at any time 
or place during the sessions of Congress or during recess and with authority to subpa@na 
such witnesses and documents as may be necessary, and to make a report of its findings 
in the premises to the Senate; and the said committee shall further investigate and 


Teport to the Senate what if any, measures should be taken to prevent a recurrence of 
such outrages. 


The subcommittee appointed under this resolution consists of Sena- 
tors Albert B. Fall, of New Mexico, chairman; Frank B. Brandegee, 
of Connecticut; and Marcus A. Smith, of Arizona. 

The committee organized in the city of Washington on the 8th day 
of August, 1919. 

Among its assistants and employees, appointed by the committee, 
were the following: 

Francis J. Kearful, ex-Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States. 

Maj. Dan M. Jackson, clerk, resigned from the office of the Judge 
Advocate General to serve with the committee. 

Mr. Henry O. Flipper, Spanish translator, historian, and thoroughly 
familiar with Mexican law, residence, El Paso, Tex., as translator 
and interpreter. 

Capt. W. M. Hanson, investigator, captain of senior company 
Texas Rangers, furloughed by Gov. Hobby, of Texas, in order to serve 
with the committee. 

Gus T. Jones, investigator, special agent Department of Justice, 
El Paso district, given furlough in order to assist the committee. 
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Capt. George E. Hyde, investigator, assigned by the Chief of Mili- 
tary aa, War Department, to assıst the committee. 

Estelle Stewart, stenographer and clerk. 

Harry G. Clunn, stenographer and clerk. 

Later, Mary C. Early, clerk to committee, in place of Maj. Dan 
M. Jackson. 

In addition to the above regular employees, special confidential 
investigators were in the employ of the committee. 

The clerical force of the a also gave a great deal of time 
to the affairs of the committee. 

The committee held its first hearing in Washington on Monday, 
September 8, 1919. 

Hearings have been held in Washington, New York, El Paso, 
Laredo, Brownsville, and San Antonio, Tex.; Tueson and Nogales, 
Ariz.; and Los Angeles and San Diego, Calif. 

The committee in its investigations have had hearings at the 

laces aforesaid, and at its first mecting authorized its assistant, 
Jader Francis J. Kearful, to examine witnesses and take evidence 
in behalf of the committee, and the same authority was conferred 
upon Investigators Capt. W. M. Hanson and Gus T. Jones. 

By resolution it was agreed that either member of the committee 
might act for the committee wherever he should be from time to: 
time in conducting hearings, cte. 


TRAVEL. 


One member of the committee in the conduct of the investigations, 
accompanied by one or more other members and also by one or 
more of the investigators and assistants, has traveled in taking 
testimony, ete., more than 12,000 miles. 


STATE DEPARTMENT. 


Immediately after the appointment of the committee the Secretary 
of State of the United States was notified by the chairman of such 
appointment and the general objects of the investigation and was 
requested to cooperate with: the committee in such investigation. 

From time to time special requests were made of the Secretary of 
State for specific papers, data, and information, and it is with great 
pleasure that the committee reports cheerful cooperation between 
the Department of State and the committee and expresses its appre- 
ciation of the courtesy with which the requests of the committee 
have been treated, and gratitude for the very great assistance ren- 
dered the committee by the department. 


MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Following a request of the committee the Chief of Military Intelli- 
gence, United States Army, designated Capt. George E. Hyde to 
assist the committee in its investigation, and Capt. Hyde accom- 
panied the committee to various border points, attending hearings 
and rendering assistance in its investigation, 

To the local intelligence officers along the border at San Antonio, 
El Paso, Nogales, and other points the committee is especially 
indebted for their very efficient cooperation, advice, and assistance. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


In response to requests made by the committee upon the Treasury 
Department for permission to examine records in the office of different 
celle ae etc., such permission was immediately granted, and 
through same valuable data and information was obtained. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 


Not alone through the courtesy of the department through the 
Chief of the Bureau of Investigation and district representative, - 
Charles E. Brenniman, in furnishing Gus T. Jones, but through many 
other evidences of cooperation, this department rendered most 
efficient service to the committee. 


IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT. . 


Officers of the Immigration Department along the border cooper- 
ated with the committee and rendered it very material aid in its work. 

Francis J. Kearful severed his connection with the committee by 
presenting his resignation to the chairman on April 14, effective May 
6, 1920, to attend to personal business. 

Maj. Dan M. Jackson resigned as clerk on April 1, effective May 1, 
1920, ‘to resume the practice of law. 

While the services of these gentlemen were of very great benefit 
to the committee, in the taking of testimony, it was deprived of their 
assistance in the compilation of this report. 


TESTIMONY. 


The committee has examined and taken the evidence of 257 
witnesses, of which number the evidence of 52 was taken in executive 
session; the record of which, together with the documentary proof, 
embraces approximately 5,000 pages of the report. 


REPORT. 


‘The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
United States Senate: 

Your committee heretofore appointed under Senate resolution 106, 
for the purpose of conducting certain investigations more specificaliv 
set forth in the resolution itself, beg leave at this time to make a report 
of their labors, investigations, and conclusions based thereupon. 

You are respectfully referred to the preliminary statement preceding 
this report, and made a portion of same, as to the organization and 
method of operation of the committee. 

Under the resolution as drawn, the committee proceeded with its 
investigations, construing the duties imposed upon it to be embraced 
generally under the following specific heads: 


I. Number of American citizens who have been killed. 


II. Number of American citizens who have suffered personal out- 
rages. 


III. Amount of proper indemnity for such murders. 
IV. Amount of proper indemnity for outrages. 


V. Quantity of damages suffered on account of the destruction, con- 
fiscation, and larceny of personal property and the confiscation 
and deprivation of the use of lands and the destruction of im- 
provements thereon. 


VI. Number of American citizens residing in Mexico at the time 
Porfirio Diaz retired from the Presidency of Mexico. 


VII. Number of American citizens residing in Mexico at present. 


VIII. Nature and amount of present holdings and properties in Mexico 
of citizens of the United States. 


IX. Generally, any and all acts of the Government of Mexico and its 
citizens in derogation of the rights of the United States or of its 
citizens. 


X. What, if any, measures should be taken to prevent a recurrence 
of such outrages, etc. 


Tn presenting a detailed report, however, the committee have 
thonght best to transpose the subjects as set out in the foregoing hsi, 
and report first upon Nes. V ard V'I, to wit: 


(A) Number of American citizens residing in Mexico at the time 
Porfirio Diaz retired from the presidency of Mexico. 
(B) Number of American citizens at present residing in Mexico. 
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At ihe outset of its investigation as to the number of Americans 
residing in Mexico at the period of the overthrow of the Diaz govern- 
ment, the committee was confronted with the difficulty of obtaining 
any reliable data whatsoever from Mexican sources because of the 
very well recognized fact that no correct census of the Mexican, 
Indian, or any other population has ever been taken by the Mexican 
Government. Of course, attempts to take a census have been made 
from time to time, but the results of such attempts have generally 
been recognized as of little or no value by those acquainted wit 
Mexico and its population. From no Mexican data obtainable has 
it been possible even to estimate the number of Americans reported 
in Mexico. 

Consular offices have made more or less full reports from time to 
time upon various matters connected with American investments in 
Mexico, and incidentally from some particular locality. there have 
aan attempts to estimate the number of Americans in such consular 

istrict. 

The general opinion of Americans who had been in Mexico prior to 
1911 and who are best acquainted with the country, has been to the 
effect that there were, at the time of the overthrow of Diaz, 60,000 
Americans in the entire Republic. Of course this would not include 
those merely visiting Mexico or some State or city therein from time 
to time and remaining a few days or a few months, but this general 
estimate would be that of the actual resident American population 
in the Republic. 

The testimony in this case shows through the estimate of those 
.. who should be best informed (for instance, that of Mr. Henry Lane 
Wilson, United States ambassador to Mexico at the period men- 
tioned, pt. 15, p. 2249), that there were then 75,000 Americans, in- 
cluding transients, in the Republic of Mexico. 

Mr. Wilson referring to such population and to the occupation of 
Americans in Mexico, estimates that there were then 2,000 Americans 
on the railways; probably 5,000 engaged in mining, and possibly 8,000 
engaged in educational work and residing in the country for reasons 
of health, diversion, or investment, etc. | 

The investigation conducted by this committee would indicate 
that there were very many more farmers in the Republic of Mexico 
than estimated by Mr. Wilson; in fact, it is shown by such testimony, 
from those entirely familiar with the particular subject, that in cer- 
tain agricultural colonies alone, in the States of Chihuahua and 
Sonora in the north, to wit: 

The Colonies of Dublan, 

Juarez, 
Pacheco, 
Garcia, 
Chuichupa, 
Diaz, 
Morelos, etc. 

There were more than four thousand (4,000) Americans engaged in 
agriculture at the time referred to. 
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In addition to the foregoing are the American colonies of— 

Atascador, 

Camacho, 

Columbus, 

Chemal, 

Colonia, 

Medina, 

Manuel, 

Rio Verde, 

San Dieguito, 

Santa Lucrecia, 

San Pedro, 

Sinaloa-Sonora, 

Valles, 

Victoria, 
or a total number of families in all colonies at the date mentioned of 
ADP AIAC three thousand (3,000), averaging five (5) persons 
each. . 
The evidence would also show that aside from those mentioned 
as engaged in agriculture in the colonies or groups of families, Ameri- 
cans were settled in practically every State in the Republic, in larger 
or smaller numbers, eneaged in sheep, cattle, and horse raising; 
and in agriculture, and agriculture in connection with stock raising: 
in plantations and ranches and small farms throughout the different 
valleys and agricultural districts, raising sugar, coffee, tropical 
fruits of all kinds, and, in the higher altitudes, in raising potatoes, 
wheat, and crops of like character. 

The evidence shows that these Americans had taken into the 
Republic of Mexico, in practically every instance testified to, im- 
proved breeds of stock, improved and up-to-date agricultural imple- 
ments of all kinds, and also that they were engaged not only in 
farming by their own labor and that of their own families, but that 
they were employing large numbers of Mexicans in such labor. 
From the evidence before us, the committee deem themselves justi- 
fied in venturing the assertion that for every American engaged in 
agriculture and stock raising in Mexico, there were on an average 
at least five Mexicans emploved by such Americans. 

The committee from the evidence which they have obtained, such 
information being embraced in the testimony herewith reported, esti- 
mates that at the time of the overthrow of Diaz there were more than 
15,000 Americans residing permanently and cultivating lands on 
small holdings, as distinguished from plantations and grazing-stock 
ranches, producing crops and raising stock in Mexico. 


INDIVIDUAL AMERICANS IN OTHER OCCUPATIONS. 


The Americans in Mexico, in addition to the occupations men- 
tioned—that is to say, those engaged in agriculture, mining, and rail- 
roadmg—were engaged in the development of the other resources of 
Mexico in every State in the Republic. 

They were engaged in the construction of irrigation enterprises 
upon a small seale and of a private character; some upon a much 
larger, and some upon an enormous scale, endeavoring to put in 
cultivation hundreds of thousands of acres of land which sould not 
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be cultivated except by the construction of dams, canals, locks, or 
other irrigation works, including reservoirs for the storage of water, 
etc. 

Not only hundreds, but thousands, of Americans were employed in 
such work, both skilled and common labor, in construction and work- 
ing for wages; others in overseeing and teaching the ignorant Mexican 
laborers; others, of course, in keeping accounts, commissaries, etc. 
Other Americans were engaged in developing water power; developing 
electric lighting plants furnishing power to the mines, mills, and for 
other purposes throughout the Republic: and those engaged in this 
work were not only employing and teaching vast numbers of Mexican 
laborers but were also employing Americans both as workmen and 
as foremen in all such enterprises. 

Americans from 1906 to 1910 had carried the first sawmills into the 
northern portion of Mexico, packing same over the mountain trails 
upon mule back, and later constructing roads over which to transport 
heavier and better machinery; establishing up-to-date band mills, 
dry kilns, etc., with a daily capacity running into the hundreds of 
thousands of feet of lumber. 

In these enterprises, likewise, large numbers of Mexicans were em- 
ployed under the direction of a very large number of skilled American 
workmen, and working with them were Anean engaged in common 
labor. 

American oil drillers had drilled every well producing oil in Mexico; 
had set up every rig; had put together every piece of machinery; had 
set up practically every hoist upon every mine, and erected the boilers 
for ae making of steam. 

It is needless to attempt to describe here the various enterprises mn 
which Americans were engaged, except to convey some proper idea of 
the total number of Americans residing in Mexico at the time of the 
Diaz overthrow. 

Again, tosum up; the committce think it safe to say that the aggre- 

rate of American population m Mexico in 1910-11 was fully that fixed 
ie ex-Ambassador Wilson, that is to say, 75,000. 

The investigation by the committee and the testimony taken, 
justify the committee in saving that there are not more than 12,000. 
at the present time m all these enterprises. 

In answer to a request for specific information upon this subject, 
the State Department recently handed the committee a report from 
American consuls, of date September 16, 1919, by which it appears 
that there were at that date 11,864 Americans in the different consu- 
lar districts in Mexico. 

Of this number 4,000 are reported in the Tampico district, while in 
1910 it is well known that there were not more than 1,200 Americans. 
in the same district. 


AMERICANS DID NOT REGISTER AT CONSULATES. 

Prior to 1910, or to the overthrow of Diaz, not one American in 
three, operating or residing in the Republic of Mexico, ever recorded 
himself at the American consulate or was known to the American 
consul unless he hecame acquainted with him socially or called upon 
the consul for the verilication of a deed or an instrument executed in 

fexico concerning interests or property in the United States. 
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Americans fone into Mexico across the border sought no passports 
and exhibited none, but traveled back and forth as freely as if the 


boundary line did not exist, except as they came in contact with the, 


customs officers on either side of the line. 

The consequence was that, however efficient the consul, in no 
single consulate in the Republic from the years, at least, 1884 to 1910 
was it possible for the consul to have knowledge of the number of 
Americans in his district unless that number was very few and he was 
aroue in personal contact with them. 

When Americans were ordered out from time to time, from the 
year 1912 down to the present, at intervals of a few months, by their 

enevolent and protective Government at home, it has been sug- 
gested to them that they could go to the consul and leave a list of 
their property. 


INCREASE OF POPULATION, TAMPICO DISTRICT. 


It will be remembered that oil development in Mexico dates from 
about the year 1910, and, as hereinbefore stated, by paying taxes to 
the Carranza Government, however so often the amount of such 
taxes might be illegally raised, and by paying for protection to 
‘“Pelaez’’ or some other patriotic collector in the outlying districts, 
American oil companies at and around ene have been enabled 
to furnish approximately -one-third of the oil used by the Allies in 
pees the war, and by extraordinary efforts in the face of most 
stupendous difficulties and at enormous additional expense are con- 
tinuing, to some extent, to meet the increased needs for gasoline 
and oils in the economic development of this country. 
~ Thus by their efforts they have been able to secure the services of 
additional Americans and have thus increased the American popula- 
tion of the Tampico consular district from 1,200 to 4,000. 

An American who knows Mexico, and has known it for 20 years or 
more, when asked how many Americans he thinks remain in Mena, 
will almost invariably reply, ‘‘Not more than 8,000.” Such American 
has not considered the increase in the American population. at 
‘Tampico, due to the causes just stated, and therefore when such 
increase in population is added to his figures his guess or estimate is 
approximately correct. 


{A) NUMBER OF AMERICAN CITIZENS WHO HAVE BEEN KILLED IN 
XICO 


(B) NUMBER WHO HAVE BEEN KILLED IN THE UNITED STATES 
THROUGH ATTACKS OF RAIDING PARTIES FROM MEXICO OB 
THROUGH SHOTS FIRED ACROSS THE BORDER INTO THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Again the committee were compelled to attempt to overcome diff- 
culties, which can not readily be imagined by those not familiar with 
occurrences in Mexico during the last 10 years, in attempting to ob- 
tain entirely definite and reliable information upon which to report the 
number of Americans who have been killed in Mexico during the period 
mentioned; that is to say, from 1910 to the date of this report. 

On September 9, 1919, after the appointment of your committee, 
and in answer to its request, the State Department furnished us with 
the number of “Claims filed for the alleged killing of American 
citizens, 73.” 


- = — — 
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The committee, after devoting several months to the taking of in- 
dividual testimony and to the comparison of same, together with 
the data furnished by the State Department and such other reliable 
data, documentary and otherwise, as it has been able to procure, can 
finally report definitely that not fewer than 461 Americans (see pp. 
A, B-I, this report) have been killed in Mexico owing to revolutionary 
disturbances in that country or during the Prod of such revolu- 
tionary disturbances, which, it is unnecessary to say here, have been 
continuous since 1910-11 to the present time. 

You are respectfully referred to pages B-I of this report for am 
itemized list containing names and other data concerning said deaths 
and in confirmation of this report. 


(B) NUMBER OF AMERICAN CITIZENS KILLED ON AMERICAN SOIL 
THROUGH ATTACKS BY RAIDING MEXICANS 


Or by shots fired across the international boundary by Mexicans 
from Mexico, number, 126; as will be seen by the summary accom- 
panying this report on page A. 

A large number of Americans who lost their lives within the State 
of Texas, as herein reported and more specifically set forth on pages 
A, J, K, were killed in the carrying out of what is known as the 
. ‘plan of San Diego,” which will be hereafter referred to, and during 

the period which was declared by the Supreme Court of the State 
of Texas, in the Arce case, on April 17, 1918, to be a period of war 
between the Carranza recognized de facto government of Mexico, 
and the United States of America. 

Through the decision rendered in this case it became necessary 
for officers in charge of prisoners convicted of murder in the lower 

courts, to turn such prisoners loose and allow them to find their 
way back, or to escort them in safety, to the international boundary 
and to seek sanctuary for their crimes in the Republic of Mexico. 

The large number of those killed in New Mexico, were killed during 
the Columbus raid in March, 1916, when followers of Pancho Villa 
led, as the evidence in the trial of some of his associates shows, by 
that redoubtable chieftain in person, in the dead hours of night, 
attacked American citizens in their homes in a town situated 3 miles 
from the international boundary and supposed to be guarded from 
danger by American troops encamped at the town. 

The greater number of those citizens reported as killed in the 
State of Arizona, were killed during supposed battles between the 
contending forces upon Mexican soil, by shots fired from the Mexican 
side, while pursuing their peaceful avocations in the streets of their 
own cities, 1n a State of the American Union. 

Of those so killed in the State of Arizona, the larger number were 
killed and wounded in the streets of Naco, where a street of ordinary 
width marks the dividing line between Sonora and Arizona. 

American troops were stationed in and around the American 
town, for what purpose is not shown in the evidence except. by the 
sworn testimony of Capt. Wheeler, sheriff of Cochise County, Ariz., 
and others. (Sce pt. 12, p. 1873.) This evidence discloses the fact 
that Wheeler was informed by the officer in command of American 
troops that should there be an attempt by himself or his posse or 
by the use of State troops to interfere with either or both Mexican 
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factions for the purpose of saving lives of American citizens on 
American soil that, much to the regret of such officer, who delivered 
this ultimatum with tears running down his cheeks, he, the sheriff 
and his posse, or State troops to be sent at his request when attempt- 
ing such purpose, would be arrested by the United States troops 
under command of the American officer in pursuance of his orders 
to that effect. 


NUMBER OF AMERICAN CITIZENS WHO HAVE SUFFERED PER- 
SONAL OUTRAGES IN MEXICO DURING THE PERIOD 1910 TO 
DATE. 


Again, the difficulties which confronted the committee in the 
attempt to secure data of a reliable character which it might be 
justified in presenting in answer to the last above direction were 
almost insurmountable. As some of these difficulties will be here- 
after more fully referred to only a few may now be necessarily men- 
tioned, to wit: 

First. Americans who have been humiliated and insulted and 
assaulted in a very large number of cases have continued to reside 
in Mexico, or having removed therefrom, have been so overwhelmed 
by loss of their life’s savings that a more or less slight personal injury 
has never been referred to, and after a short period of time has come 
to be considered an entirely unimportant matter. 

Second. As will hereafter be shown, the Mexican Government, 
through all its consuls and the embassy and by proclamation both 
in Mexico and the United States, warned all persons who might 
expect or desire to volunteer testimony before the committee, or 
whom the committee might desire to summon, that no such witness 
testifying before this committee would be allowed to return to the 
Republic of Mexico. 

hese instructions were of an official character (see pt. 12, p. 1837, 
of testimony) issued by the foreign office of Mexico and were ob- 
served by Mexican consuls located in all the cities of the United 
States, and particularly those along the border line between Mexico 
and this country. 

All Mexican citizens or former Mexicans, fugitives or otherwise, in 
this country were by proclamations (see p. 1185 of testimony) coming 
from Mexico eel that should they give evidence before this 
committee they would be regarded as traitors to their own country. 

In the statement furnished us on September 9, 1919, by the De- 
partment of State, and heretofore referred to and printed as a part 
of this report (p.90),it will be seen that “Claims filed for all injuries 
to the person number 97.” 

From the evidence taken by the committee, documentary and by 
way of sworn testimony of witnesses, the committee are enabled to 
report, as will be seen by the summary (p. A in this report), 198 
cases of personal injury. 


AMOUNT OF PROPER INDEMNITY FOR MURDERS. 


Of course it has been impossible for the committee to arrive at an 
amount which might be considered by a court, or by a claims com- 
mission, as the proper or just amount of compensation for the death 
of any individual. 
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The report of the State Department (p. 90 herein) shows that as 
before stated, 73 claims for eae for killing American citizens, 
have been filed with that department in 48 of which the amount of 
damages is set forth and the total amount of damage in said 48 cases 
is $2,317,375. 

A simple calculation will show that the average afnount of damage 
claimed in each case would approximate $50,000. 

Under a joint resolution of Congress, approved August 9, 1912, a 
committee of United States Army officers was appointed to ascertain 
and report among other things the amount of damages for the killing 
of Americans on American soil by firing across the international line 
at Douglas, Ariz., and El Paso, Tex., in April and May, 1911. 

Among those claiming damages were many who were not American 
citizens and many of the claims were for personal injuries not result- 
ing in death. 

Of the three American citizens killed, claims of whose heirs were 
roved up, were those of Celia Griffiths, for death of husband; A. R. 
handler, for death of son; and Joseph W. Harrington, for death of 

brother. 

In the Griffiths case the commission assessed the damages at 
$15,000. One of the commissioners, however, recommended the 
amount of $32,000. 

In the Chandler case the commission recommended $12,000, one of 
the members recommending $22,000. 

In the Harrington case the commission recommended $15,000, one 
of the members recommending $25,000. 

It may be interesting to note here that concerning the cases just 
referred to the Government of the United States declined to make 
diplomatic representations or other demands for the payment of 
damages, but did notify the claimants that their claims might be filed 
with the State Department or ambassador in Mexico City, who would 
transmit them to the foreign office in Mexico City to be dealt with 
as the Mexicans saw fit, at least for the time being. 

Claimants were later notified that Mexico had appointed a consul, 
a Mr. Llorente, and a counsel, Mr. Richardson, to consider these 
claims at El Paso, Tex., and Douglas, Ariz., and that such claimants 
might present their claims, if they so desired, at such points. 

That claimants did submit their claims to the parties mentioned, 
although doing so under strong protest filed with our State Depart- 

ment. 

The result was, in the Griffiths case, for example, that the consul, 
Llorente, announced that Mexico would recommend damage in the 
amount of $2,000 and no more: that his reason for figuring this sum 
was the precedent established by the United States in the case of a 
Mexican killed while fleeing from an officer who had him under arrest 
on American soil, with proper warrant charging him with a felony 
and who, in the endeavor to recapture his escaped prisoner, was com- 
pelled to kill him. Claimants were politely informed that no more 
would be paid for an innocent American going about his business in 
the streets of his own city on American soil than had been received by 
Mexico for the death of a Mexican criminal fleeing from an officer who 
had arrested him. 
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It may also be interesting to note that neither Mr. Llorente nor the 
Mexican Government ever offered to pay the sum of $2,000 for the 
death of Griffiths. 

Very recently the Congress of the United States has appropriated 
the sum of $71,000 for the payment of injury and death claims as 
assessed by this commission and the amounts so appropriated have 
been distrıbuted to the proper parties. 

Thus by the action of this commission in two cases $15,000 was 
assessed in each for death, and $12,000 in the third, or an average of 
$14,000. However, sums of $22,000, $25,000, and $32,000 were 
recommended by some members of the commission, or an average 
of $26,500 in each case. l 

To your committee it would appear that the maximum amount 
payable under any circumstances should be accorded the heirs and 
representatives of those Americans residing or being in Mexico com- 
ducting themselves as peaceful, law-abiding citizens, who without 
provocation or cause were murdered. 

Thus the committee feel justified in stating that the aggregate 
amount of damage for the death of Americans, both those in Mao 
and those who lost their lives on American soil under the circumstances 
described, should be in each case not less than $25,000, or a total of 
$14,675,000. 


DAMAGES FOR PERSONAL INJURIES. 


It will be discovered by reference to page 90, containing the data 
furnished by the State Department, that 97 claims in which damages 
have been fixed are on file with that department and that the total 
of such damages claimed is $1,476,629, or an average of approximately 
$17,000 in each case. 

None of these personal injury cases have been paid except by the 
United States Government through the appropriation of $71,000 
above referred to and with the further exception of one claim which 
was sued upon and paid in the amount of $4,000 by the Mexican 
consul, the attorney for the claimant in this case being at that time 
an assistant United States district attorney. 


In so far as the committee is informed no death claim has been paid 
nor presented by this Government with demand for payment except the 


CLAIM OF THE Herrs OF JoHN B. MacManus, PRESENTED BY 
WILLIAM J. Bryan AND Parip By Pancno VILLA AND ZAPATA 
WHILE tN Power 1n Mexico Ciry. 


NOT PURPOSE OF COMMITTEE TO DETAIL INDIVIDUAL HORRORS. 


It is not the purpose of this committee to recite individual cases 
of outrage nor through any other method to attempt to arouse the 
passion of the American people, but we suggest that in the quiet and 
peace of their own domicile members of the committee and others 
should take part 7, page 956, and read the story of Mrs. Susan Moore 
and her experience at Columbus, N. Mex. 

Here this fine American woman, her house raided at night by the 
Villa bandits was held by two of them and surrounded by a mob of 


—_ 
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jeering, yelling villains while she saw her husband shot to death in 
er presence and within 3 feet of her person, her rings torn from her 
fingers and herself wounded. 


Read the testimony of Miss Anita Whatley (part 8, p. 1083), a 
delicate little American girl helping to support her invalid father 
and family, dragged from her bed in the city of Parral in the dead 
hours of night and threatened with death unless she disclosed the 
hiding place of money; carried to the street and surrounded by brutes, 
one of whom sawed at her toes in the endeavor to compel her to dis- 
close where the money was. Identifying the leader of the band, she 
says he was turned loose without any punishment. She remained 
in Mexico only to witness the loss of everything which represented 
the savings of her family, some of whom she is now attempting to 
support through a position which she holds with the department of 
education of the State of Texas. 


Read the testimony of Mrs. Sturgis, to be found in part 7, page 
919 of the record, and imagine how you would feel were this one of 
the women of your family who endured the dreadful experiences. 
related in this simple tale. 


Read the experience of Mrs. James Carney, part 10, page 1506, 
and picture to yourself a little woman accustomed to all the luxury 
which wealth might give her and later to the comforts of the salary 
earned by her husband as superintendent of large constructions at 
Durango; she now earning a living for herself delivering messages for 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. on the streets of El Paso, Tex., 
while her husband is among those who have disappeared from off the 
face of the earth and nothing known of the circumstances except. 
that he left Durango, with other Americans, in attempting to make 
his escape from the bandits by endeavoring to reach the coast, 150 
kilometers distant. 


Now, remember that for years American Army and American 
officers have been placed along the border under strict orders to. 
prevent any American going across the line into Mexico with arms. 
of any character, and picture to yourself the following occurrences: 

A brilliantly lighted banquet hall in a great hotel in the city of 
El Paso, Tex.; an assembly of gentlemen met to do honor to a great 
Mexican hero, Gen. Alvaro Obregon; compliments exchanged and 
assurances of renewed esteem and affection given; among the guests 
several mining men, including Charles R. Watson, superintendent of 
the Cusi Mining Co., who is desirous of returning to Chihuahua to. 
reopen his mines. 

en. Obregon urged Americans to go back and ‘‘gave the Americans 
very Warm invitations to return to Mexico and open their industries 
there, stating that it was necessary for the peace of the country that 
workmen be given work” and he ‘‘reiterated a number of times the 
invitation that Americans go and open up mines, smelters, and other 
interests.” 

Then follow Watson and his 16 companions as they seek assurances. 
of protection from their own Government and secure “‘salvo con- 
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ductos,” or safe conducts, from the Mexican authorities. They pro- 
ceed to Chihuahua where, upon the insistence of some of the members 
of the expedition, an armed guard is requested of the commanding 
‘general, who informs them that 1,000 soldiers have been sent out 
ahead and that there is no possibility of danger. 

Of course, they are not armed, because their country would not 
‘allow them, even if the Mexicans permitted it, to carry arms into 
Mexico. | 

Their train is stopped within a few miles of Chihuahua and these 
men are slaughtered ike cattle and their naked bodies placed upon 
or strewn along the railroad right of way for American friends to seck 
out and identify a few days later. 


‘Then to see what one American citizen not compelled to trust to 
the protection of his country nor to that of Mexicans, but relying 
upan himself can do, read the story of the fight at Brite’s ranch on 
‘Christmas Eve, 1917. 

See an old Texas ranger and a grandfather with his wife and 
daughters preparing a Christmas tree for his grandchildren; see the 
old frontiersman next morning attacked by Mexican bandits, first 
outside the house, with his Winchester killing two officers, and then 
‘with the assistance of his son, armed only with a shotgun loaded 
with bird shot, account for five more Mexicans and compel them to 
sue for terms of peace that they might escape his deadly fire and 
return without further fatalities to the Mexican side of the river. 


‘QUANTITY OF DAMAGES SUFFERED ON ACCOUNT OF THE 
DESTRUCTION, CONFISCATION, AND LARCENY OF PERSONAL 
PROPERTY AND THE CONFISCATION AND DEPRIVATION OF 
THE USE OF LANDS AND THE DESTRUCTION OF IMPROVEMENTS 
THEREON. 


Before endeavoring to answer the above question it will be well 
enough to review as briefly as possible, the activities of Americans 
in the Republic of Mexico prior to the year 1910, from such official 
and other data as the committee have been able to secure upon the 
subject. 

The great period of development in Mexico began with the years 
1880-1882, and the period of American investment might be said to 
date subsequent to the year 1885. | : 

In 1902 Consul Gencral Andrew D. Barlow made a report to the 
State Department, in which among other things he said: 


Five hundred million dollars gold is, in round figures, the amount of American 
-capital invested in Mexico by 1,117 American companies, firms and individuals. 

This amount has practically all been invested in the past quarter of a century, and 
about one-half of it has been invested within the past five years. 

The impetus given to Mexico's industries by this enormous augmentation of the 
Nation's working capital accounts in no small degree for the great industrial progress 
which it has made during the past 25 vears. With Mexico buving 56 per cent oi all 
her imports from the United States and selling 80 per cent of all her exports to the 
United States, and with this enormous investment of American capital in Mexico, 
the commercial bond between the sister Republics is one that can hardly be broken. 
It is one, too, that is constantly growing in strength. The flow of American capital 
into this Republic has apparently only begun. Each year, Mexico buys more from, 
and sells more to, the United States. The community of interest is growing daily, 
-and certainly makes for harmony between the two nations. 
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Gen. Barlow states that he was assisted in making his report by 
38 consular officers of the United States in Mexico outside of the 
city; by 5 consular officers of Great Britain, and 5 consular officers of 
Germany in places where the United States had no consular repre- 
sentatives, and by a score of well informed individuals throughout 
the Republic. 

Among other things it appears from this report that about 70 
per cent of the total American investment of Mexico is in railroads. 

He states that all of the important railroads in Mexico with the 
exception of the Interoceanic, running between Mexico City and 
Vera Cruz; the Mexican Railway, also running between the City of 
Mexico and Vera Cruz which is controlled by English capital; and 
the National Tehuantepec Railway, then under reconstruction by 
S. Pearson & Son, were owned by American capital. 

He calls attention to the fact that $158,999,979.45 represents the 
amount which had actually been paid out up to date of his report, 
for the construction and equipment of the Mexican Central Railroad 
alone, and this by American capital. 

He reports that in haciendas, ranches, and farms American capital 
- was then invested to the extent of $28,000,000. 

That $80,000,000 of American money was invested in mines. 

Tha t the fourth heaviest investment of American capital was then 
in mamufactories and foundries. 

Next in importance was the investment in banks, trust companies, 
investment companies, and money exchanges. 

Next in order came assay offices, chemical laboratories, ore buyers, 
ore testers, smelters, and refiners. 

He calls attention to the fact that all of Mexico’s large smelters are 
operated by American capital. 

He states that Americans have “of late” been building many 
electric light and power plants, gas plants, waterworks plants, 
telephone systems, and similar plants. 

Gen. Barlow goes fully into the investments in the different States 
of the Republic, and his report is a very interesting one. It may be 
found commencing on page 433, Commercial Relations of the United 
States, volume 1, 1902. 

At about the date of the outbreak of the Madero revolution a state- 
ment of the wealth of Mexico and the ownership of property therein 
was prepared by Marion Letcher, American consul at Chihuahua. 
and filed with our State Department. This statement was known 
to Mr. Letcher and is well known to others not to be correct, but will 
give some idea of the situation, and it is mainly correct as to per- 
centages: 
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Valuations. 

| | 

Class. American. English. French. | Mexican. All other. 
l 

7 S a a rer Sie alee ee 
Railway stocks... .......eccceccc cence $235,464,000 $81, 237,800 |............. $125, 440,000 | $75,000 
Railway bonds.................0000- 408, 926,000 , 87,680,000 | $17,000, 000 | 12,275,000 , 38, 535, 380 
Bank Stocks. ......cccccesecccccecces 7,850,000 5,000,u00 31,000,000 ! 31,950,000 | 3,250, 00 
Bank deposits.............cceeceeees 22,700 (WO: ctor ceo nin ieoi 161,963,042 | 18, Se, (00 
Milese as acleek inc oo seia a soita Eseese 223,000,000 ; 43,600,000! 5,000,000: 7,500,000 7, 530, 00 
Sincere E feel Sees 2ti, 500, 000... .---+-5--- Posereeteeee , 7,200,000 | 3, Guu, UD 
National bonds............-.-0.eeee- 52,000,000 67,000,000 | 60,000,000 | 21,000,000 ............ 
Timberlands..........c.cecceeeeeenes 8,100,000 | 10,300, 000 |...........4. 5, 600, 000 ` 750, 000 
Rane sec ov ee ecee Goce neces verses 3,150,000 : 2,700,000 |............. | 14,000,000 ............ 
Waris. ero eee eae 960,000 760, | Be Ae eet 47,000,000 | 1,250,0% 
Live stoCKk.......sese0sccceeseseeeeno 9, 000; 000: eisende neralo aos aa 47, 450, 000 3, Sn 00 
Houses and personal.............0.-- 4, 500, 000 ' J 000 I acs aaa eaters, 127, 020, 000 2, 7¢0,0m0 
Cotton Mills: ccncoeccencwe'esorcgecaeclenseceseuereees | 450,000 | 19,000,000 | 6,000,000 4,753,000 
Soap factories............ cece eee eeee | 1; 200.000 n: asa raana hor osama 2,780,000 3,6m, 000 
Tobacco factories.........2.ceceeeeee [See See ees [rece seesscces - 3, 238, 000 4,712,000 | £25, 000 
BrGweries 6c.) ces cceaveeen iesene | 600, OON oeieen eed cecns | 178, 000 2, 822, 000 1, 250, 00 
Factories..........ceccccccccecceeees 9,600,000 2,780,000 |... ec... 3,270,200! 3,000.40 
Publie utilities osis siessen s tices i 760,000 . 8, 000, 000 | See eon a ' §, 155, 000 25, 000 

res: | i 
Wholesale. .........2-2eseecceeee | 2, 700, 000 110,000 ` 7,000,000 ' 2,800,000 ` 14,770,000 
Rel Allens E 1, 780, 000 30, 000 680, | 71,235,000 2,175,000 
Ol] business............20.ee0ee20206) 15,000,000 10,000,000 ......2...... „000 oie aan eney 
Rubber industry ..........ceeeeeeees 15, 000,000 22.2... 2.28. Serer er rer 4, 500, 000 2, 500,000 
Protession al: 26005eecees wide eces 3, 600, 000 850,000 ............. , 050, 000 1, 196, an) 
THSUTa NOG occu ccce tee wsksedee tee’ | 4,000,000 ............. eee cues ,000,000 = 3, 500, a) 
Theaters..........cceceee- ERA A OOO 2h ic bs Por Ea EES 1, 575, 000 50), OW 
PIOUClS.ccccy ledvccuete octeu ats dase wx W000 ee Ste iad Gas aca 1, 730, l 719, 2 
Institutions... ......000000000000000 1, 200, 000 125, 000 | 350,000 | 74,000, 000 | 200, 000 
MOtal oes Ged ec ius Seabee eeese | 1,057,770,000 321,302,800 | 143, 446, 000 | 792, 187,242 118, 535, 330 

| | 


Note.—From the testimony taken and other evidence in the possession of the committee, the committee 
reports that the total amount of American investments in Mexico in 1911 were more nearly $1,500,000, 00 
than the total set forth in the column above, $1,057,770,000. 


TOTAL WEALTH AND APPROXIMATE PROPORTIONS, AMERICAN, 
BRITISH, MEXICAN. 


The total wealth of Mexico as it appears in this table was 
$2.434,241,422, of which Americans owned $1,057,770,000; English, 
$321,302,800; and the Mexicans, $793,187,242. The figures given in 
the table as to British ownership should, from the best information 
in my possession, be increased from $321,000,000 to at least 
$800,000,000. The figures for American investment in mines should 
be increased very largely. 

Mexican, largely in lands, town lots, etc—Of the Mexican owner- 
ship over one-half was in lands, town lots, bank deposits, and bank 
stocks. 

American investments are in tax-paying, labor-employing opera- 
tions.—American investments in N agriculture holdings are 
hereinafter set forth. The balance of the American investments 
was in railroads, mines, factories, oil, rubber, and property of this 
class, i. e., producing and labor-employing, tax-paying business— 
with the exception of about $50,000,000 in national bonds. 

The Americans owned 78 per cent of the mines, 72 per cent of the 
smelters, 58 per cent of the oil, 68 per cent of the rubber business. 

Railroads—American and English. ca pitil-—lighty-cight per cent are 
roilroads.—The total railroad mileage was about 16,000 miles, in 
which American and English capital was invested (to extent about 
8S per cent) and which their capitalisis had constructed to that 
extent. 

The Letcher table shows only an investment. of about $3,150,000 in 
ranches and about $12,000,000 in timberlands, farms, houses and lots, 
and personal property. 
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This statement is entirely incorrect as specific testimony before 
this committee shows that more than 3,000 American families of an 
average of five persons each owned their own homes either in colo- 
nies or in separate locations, all of whom were engaged in agriculture 
and that the actual average loss to such families has been approxi- 
mately $10,000 each, or a total in this one item of $30,000,000, not 
taking into consideration the value of the land nor of the houses and 
other improvements which could not or have not been destroved. 

In this connection we are not considering the very large amounts 
invested in cattle ranches devoted purely to stock raising, nor in 
estimating this loss have we included the loss upon rubber, coffee, 
sugar, and other like large plantations. 


ADDITIONAL LOSSES IN RAILROADS, ETO. 


The testimony will show that in addition to the $30,000,000 lost by 
these smaller agriculturists who have been driven out of Mexico and 
a comparatively few of whom have been able to return, the loss to 
the national railroads of Mexico have been, at a conservative esti- 
mate, $80,000,000 through destruction not only of rolling stock but 
through the destruction of the actual corpus of the property itself by 
the burning of the bridges, destruction of railroad stations, sidings, 
etc., the tearing up of steel and burning it, so that when straightened 
for temporary use it is unsafe for traffic. 

The total mileage of the railroads in Mexico in 1910—11 was approxi- 
mately 24,600 kilometers, of which a little less than 14,000 kilometers, 
is included in the national roads, as to the loss upon which direct tes- 
timony was given, showing as just stated, damage to the amount 
of $80,000,000. Other testimony shows that the remaining 10,000 
kilometers not known as the national roads have suffered at least 
an equal amount of damage per kilometer; that is to say, approxi- 
mately $60,000,000 to such roads, or a total of railroad loss alone 
in the amount of $140,000,000; that is to say, that it would require 
at least $140,000,000 now io place the twenty-four thousand plus 
kilometers of railways in Mexico in the condition in which they were 
found in 1910-11. 


DAMAGES TO OIL AND MINING COMPANIES ONLY ESTIMATED. 


In so far as the testimony adduced before the committee is con- 
cerned, we have little or none and have sought none concerning the 
actual loss to oil companies through confiscation of their properties ; 
through damage to their business; through destruction of their wells 
and consequent loss of oil, nor upon any other account whatsoever; 
except that the testimony shows the cash loss to pay rolls and by 
virtue of robberies of actual cash to these companies within the Jast 
few years, has amounted to more than $233,833. 

The mining companies, in so far as the committee knows, have 
made no claims for damages through the State Department and few 
of their representatives have come before the committee except as 
upon page 1429, part 9, testified to. 

Through other evidence the committee has knowledge not only of 
the closing down of producing mines due to revolutionary acts and 
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nability to get supplies, etc., but of the further fact that smelters. 
reduction works, improvements upon and around mines, mining 
machinery of all classes, etc., have been destroyed all over the 
Republic. 

The closing down of an operating mine means not only loss of time 
and interest upon the investment, Dut aside from any actual destruc- 
tion by vandalism means the filling of shafts with water, the caving 
in of underground works, decay of mine timbers, etc. 

The committee are privately informed by one of the officials of a 
great American company engaged in mining and other development 
of like character in Mexico, that its losses have amounted to approxi- 
mately $25,000,000 during the last 10 years. 

Another mining company in which more than 8,000 Americans are 
interested, has, we are informed, paid out approximately $1,500,000 
in blackmail or bribes to prevent destruction of millions of dollars 
worth of property invested in improvements, etc., in connection with 
its work. 

DAMAGES OTHER PROPERTY. 


Power lines have been cut; power plants destroyed; irrigation 
works dynamited; canals cut; factories bared ; railroad and mining 
contractors and subcontractors’ supplies, tools, stock, and equip- 
ment, etc., destroyed; banks, trust companies, investment com- 
pe money exchanges, etc., looted of cash and put out of business; 

rokers, commission men, general g#gents, dentists, wholesale and 
retail merchants have lost their investments and as well their books 
of trade, implements of their profession, their stocks of merchandise, 
etc. 

Those who have attempted to continue business by going back to 
their locations when temporary peace appeared to justify their 
return, have been held up and compelled to pay blackmail to every 
new bandit and tribute to every old one in their community. 

The committee, however, have been particularly interested in and 
have largely confined their investigation to the losses of the indi- 
vidual American, which losses, in proportion to those of the large 
corporations or large capitalists, have been as 100 to 1. 

The larger corporations, as shown by the evidence in the case, 
have been able, through the emplovment of Mexican officials. to 
secure even the use of an army for the protection of their properties, 
while the individuals or colonists located in an outlying district 
have been compelled to lose a life’s savings and to witness the murder 
or outrage of their friends or their families. 

Oil companies have been obliged to pay to Candido Aguilar, son- 
in-law of Carranza, first, ransom or blackmail or exactions for the 
protection of their properties, and when he was driven off have, 
through payments to Pelaez amounting to $30,000 per month, been 
able to secure his protection against other bands as well as against 
Carranza. l 

American railroad conductors; firemen; locomotive engineers: 
brakemen and other railroad employees, in ono instance alone to 
the number of 500, have been run out of Mexico never to return. 
with the total loss of all they might have invested in their homes in 
Guadalajara or elsewhere. 
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CORPORATIONS PAYING FOR PROTECTION TO PROPERTY NOT ALWAYS 
ABLE TO SEOQURE SAME FOR THEIR EMPLOYEES.. 


Individuals in the employ of corporations have been robbed, mis- 
treated, and murdered because protection extended to the corpora- 
tion property proper was by the bandits not always extended to the 
individual in the employ of the corporation; and this notwithstanding 
the established fact that our corporations have done everything in 
their power to protect their employees, and to ransom them when. 
seized by bandits. | 


MEXICAN PROPAGANDA. 


Carranza propagandists in this country have filled the papers with. 
attacks upon ‘‘predatory interests”? who were seeking intervention in 
Mexico for selfish purposes. 

Churches have resounded with denunciation from the pulpits of 
the same ‘‘predatory interests’? who— 

Desired to have not only the treasure of the United States poured out, but the blood! 


of its sons spilled for the protection and accretion of their ill-gotten ‘‘dirty dollars’” 
in the Republic of Mexico. 


THIS COMMITTEE PRESENTS OASE OF INDIVIDUAL AMERIOAN. 


Where has the voice been lifted in behalf of the common, every day,. 
homemaking, honest, industrious American with his family, teach- 
ing the Mexican modern methods of agriculture and handicraft, who 
has, while tied to a tree, seen his daughter raped and his wife dis- 
emboweled in his presence ? 

The country and the Congress of the United States having heard. 
from those American interests who have been able to secure a hear- 
ing through the press and having heard from those good friends of 
Carranza who have been conscientiously or unconscientiously, sin- 
cerely or hypocritically, directing his propaganda and assisting in. 
the expenditure of his funds set aside (or propaganda purposes, 
this committee determined to present, as it is endeavoring to present, 
the case of the individual American who has received no protection 
from his Government and only through this medium can make his 
loss and his sufferings known to the public. 

The summary of losses under this heading may be found by refer- 
ence to page 89 of this report. The total thereof, as found in the 
evidence, is $50,481,133. (See p. 89, summary total losses.) 


NATURE AND AMOUNT OF PRESENT HOLDINGS AND PROPERTIES. 
IN MEXICO OF CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The nature and amount of the present holdings of- American 
citizens in Mexico can only be ascertained by reference to the facts 
hereinbefore submitted and by deducting the losses herein set forth, 
except in that, under the Mexican mining law, taxes upon mining 
pop are payable every three months and same must be paid 

y the owner or his attorney in fact, in person, either in the City of 
Mexico or in the headquarters of the district in which his mine is. 
situated. 
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Failing payment of such taxes within three months after same 
are due, title to the property is forfeited and anyone else whoso- 
ever can relocate same and take it over,together with any improve- 
ments of whatever kind or character attached to any portion of the 
property, including, of course, all development work, etc. 

he law as to real estate in the different States provides also for 
the forfeiture of property for nonpayment of taxes. 

The person who, or corporation which, has been able to secure an 
attorney, could change him whenever the Government changed, or 
secure a new attorney with every change of Government and thus 
have re-presentation before the tax office, and being financially able 
to make the payments have been able to prevent legal forfeiture. 

The individual prospector and small mine owner, living himself - 
prove upon his mine in an inaccessible district in Mexico, if he 
ived to reach the coast or border, has been compelled to leave 
Mexico and lose his life’s savings and work invested in his property, 
not having the money with which to employ an attorney on the 
ground; and not able to pay over and over, again and again, the 
amount of taxes claimed to be due as the tax collector came in or 
faded out of office every few days, has lost forever the title to his 
property. i 

Of course, it may be possible that if the American lives long enough 
to see some responsible government established in Mexico and to see 
an administration here in power which will endeavor to assist in 
enforcing his legal claims, some of these forfeitures may be set aside. 

Of course, if the real estate owner enjoys the same good fortune, 
he may, before the weight of years has bowed his fead too low—or 
possibly some heir to his misfortunes may—regain right to the 
session of what was once an orange grove or a beautiful wheat field— 
not recognizable now because the orange trees have been chopped 
and burned, and its location, as well as that of the wheat field, grown 
up in cactus, cat claw, and mesquite. 


GENERALLY ANY AND ALL ACTS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
MEXICO AND ITS CITIZENS IN DEROGATION OF THE RIGHTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES OR OF ITS CITIZENS. 


In considering the above question it is necessary to separate the 
propositions and discuss the same under different heads: 

First. The acts of the citizens of Mexico in “derogation” of the 
rights of citizens of the United States. 


Second. The acts of the Mexican Government in “derogation” of 
the rights of American citizens. 


Third. The acts of the Mexican Government in “derogation” of 
the rights of the Government of the United States. 


Fourth. Where the fault lies, i. e., whether with the Mexican people 
or the Mexican Government, or with the American people or their 
Government, or with both the Mexican people and their Government 
and the American people and their Government, or either. 


THE PEOPLE OF MEXICO AND THEIR GOVERNMENT. 


We must first have a background before the detail of the picture 
can be made to stand out clearly. 

Mexico is an Indian empire and not properly a Latin American 
country—although the Spanish, in one form or another, is the com- 
mon language. 

We are attaching hereto a copy of the “Orozco y Berra Tribal 
(Indian) map of Mexico.” [See Map opposite page 2811.) 

At first view this map would appear as though it were simply a 
map of the present political subdivisions of the so-called Mexican 
Republic. Closer inspection will show that it is intended to repre- 
sent the territory of separate and distinct Indian families, with the 
name of each in Sonne given in the proper geographical location. 

Now, imagine a greater or lesser percentage of foreign blood, prin- 
cipally Spanish, mixed with this original 57 varieties of Indian blood, 
the Spanish blood not being renewed or restrengthened, but growing 
weaker from generation to generation, and one may dimly perceive 
the outlines of the racial problems of Mexico. 

We urge you to read the following from “Mexico in 1827” by H. 
G. Ward, chargé d’affaires Great Britain in Mexico, 1825-1827; two 
volumes, London, 1828 (pp. 28 et seq.). 

Before the revolution this population was divided into seven distinct castes. 

1. The old Spaniards, designated as (vachupines, in the history of the civil wars. 

2. The Creoles, or whites of pure European race, born in America, and regarded 
by the old Spaniards as natives. 

3. The Indians, or indigenous copper-colored race. 

4. The Mestizos, or mixed breed of whites and Indians, gradually merging into 
Creoles, as the cross with the Indian race became more remote. 
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5. The mulattoes, or descendants of whites and Negroes. 

6. The Zambos, or Chinos, descendants of Negroes and Indians. 

7. The African Negroes, either manumitted or slaves. 

Of these castes, the three first and the last were pure, and gave rise, in their various 
combinations, to the others: which again were subdivided, ad infinitum, by names 
expressing the relation borne by each generation of its descendants to the white 
Sauar oon quinteroons, etc.), to which, as the ruling color, any approximation was 

esirable. 

The principal seat of the white population of Mexico is the table land, toward the 
center of which the Indian race is likewise concentrated (in the intendancies of La 
Puebla, Mexico, Guanajuato, Oaxaca, and Valladolid) while the northern frontier 
is inhabited almost entirely by whites, and descendants of whites, before whom it is 
supper that the Indian it eee must have retired, at the time of the conquest. 
In Durango, N. Mex., and the provincias internas, the pure Indian breed is almost 
unknown; in Sonora it is again found, because the conquerors there overtook the last 
tribes of the original inhabitants, who had not vet placed the River Gila (lat. 33 N.) 
between themselves and the Spanisharms. The coastsare inhabited, both to the east 
and west, by mulattoes and Zambos, or at least, by a race in which a mixture of African 
blood prevails. It was in these unhealthy regions that the slaves formerly imported 
into Mexico were principally emploved, the natives of the table land being unable 
to resist the extreme heat. of the climate. 

They have multiplied there in an extraordinary manner, by intermarriage with the 
Indian race, and now form a mixed breed, admirably adapted to the tierra caliente, 
a not possessing, in appearance, the characteristics either of the New World, or of 
the Old. 

The Mestizos (descendants of natives and Indians) are found in every part of the 
country; indeed, from the very small number of Spanish women who at first visited 
the New World, the great mass of the population has some mixture of Indian blood. 
Few of the middle classes (the lawyers, the Curas, or parochial clergy, the artisane, 
the smaller landed proprietors, and the soldiers) could prove themselves exempt 
from it; and now that a connection with the aborigines has ceased to be disad vantageous 
few attempt to deny it. In my sketch of the revolution, I always include this clas 
under the denomination of Creoles; as sharing with the whites of pure Spanish descent 
the disadvantages of that privation of political rights, to which all natives were con- 
demned, and feeling, in common with them, that enmity to the Gachupines (or old 
Spaniards) which the preference constantly accorded to them could not fail to excite. 

Next to the pure Indians, whose number in 1803, was supposed to exceed two mil- 
lions and a half, the Mestizos are the most numerous caste; it is, however, impossible 
to ascertain the exact proportion which they bear to the whole population, many of 
them being, as I have already stated, included amongst the pure whites, who were 
estimated, before the revolution, at 1,200,000, including from seventy to eighty 
thousand Europeans established in different parts of the cuuntry. 

Of the mulattos, Zambos, and other mixed breeds, nothing certain is known. 

It will be seen by this sketch that the population of New Spain is composed of very 
heterogeneous elements; indeed, the numberless shades of difference which exist 
amongst its inhabitants are not yet by any means correctly ascertained. 

The Indians, for instance, who appear at first sight to form one great mass, com- 
prising nearly two-fifths of the whole population, are divided and subdivided amongst 
themselves, 1n the most extraordinary manner. 

They consist of various tribes, resembling each other in color and in some general 
characteristics, which seem to announce a common origin, but differing entirely in 
language, custom, and dress. No less than 20 different languages are known to be 
spoken in the Mexican territory, and many of these are not dialects, which may be 
traced to the same root, but differ as entirely as languages of Slavonic and Teutonic 
origin in Europe. Some possess letters which do not exist in others, and in most there 
is a difference of sound, which strikes even the most unpracticed ear. The low, 
ee pronunciation of the Mexican or Aztec contrasts singularly with the sonorous 

tomi,! which prevails in the neighboring State of Valladolid, and this again is said 


1 Wherever the Artec tongue is in use the letter “r” 1s unknown, while in the Otomi dialect it occurs 
almost in every word. Thus we have Popocatepetl, Istaccihuat], Tenochtitlan, and that unpronounce 
able word given by Humboldt and signifying “venerable abe whom T cherish as a father,” Notlazoms- 
huizteopixcatatzin, all Aztec, and all withéut an “r: while in Valladolid the prevailing names are Ocum- 
baro, Puruundiro, Zitacuaro, and Cinapecuaro, in all of which *-r” bears a prominent part. 
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to be totally unlike the dialect of some of the northern tribes. There is not, perhaps, 
a question better worthy of the consideration of philosophers than the elucidation of 
this extraordinary anomaly in the history of the Indian race; nothing is known of the 
mode in which America was peopled, except the fact that the tide of population has 
set constantly from north to south. 


In Bulletin 44, United States Bureau of American Ethnology, 
‘Indian Languages of Mexcio and Central America,” the map hereto 
attached is used as a basis, with the remark: 

For Mexico, Orozco y Berra’s map and conclusions are used as a basis, and it will 
be found, though the orginal authorities so far as accessible have been examined, 
that there has been occasion for but few and comparatively slight changes. 

An examination of the map accompanying this bulletin will show 
30 different distinct linguistic families of Indians, as established to 
the satisfaction of Thomas and Swanton, while perusal of the con- 
tents will disclose that approximately 20 to 30 more are in doubt as 
to whether they are distinct languages spoken by distinct and different 
races or tribes or whether they are mixtures of some of the other 
languages or offshoots or derivatives from same. 

he index of linguistic families, tribes and settlements number 
approximately 850, as set forth on pages 101-108. 

t is not necessary to cite other authorities here, but one of the 
most interesting works upon the subject is ‘‘The History of Mexico” 
by Francisco B. Clavigero, in two volumes, published in London, 1777. 
(English translation by Charles Cullen.) 

Speaking generally, it is sufficient, as an illustration to call atten- 
tion in passing to the great distinctive difference between the original 
Indian tribes of Chihuahua and Sonora to the Concho River, with 
those of the west coast through the State of Sinaloa, and to the Indians 
of the east coast and those of central and southern Mexico. 

The Indians of the north and northwest were those of the Opata, 
Pima, ‘‘Tarahumar”’ families; of the Yaqui, Mayo families,and were 
as different and distinct from the Mayas of the south, the Mexicans 
of the valley, and others of central and eastern Mexico in everything 
except color, as are Negroes from whites, or, at the very least, as 
are the Japanese from the Chinese. 

Very interesting testimony along this line has been offered by 
William Gates (part 19) and others. 

A comparison of the political map of Mexico showing the different 
subdivisions as recognized to-day, and of the racial-tribal map of 
Orozco y Berra, will at once prove interesting as establishing the 
fact that the political subdivisions, although differing greatly in 
some respects, yet, in general, have followed very nearly the racial- 
tribal geographical divisions as agreed upon by ethnologists, lin- 
guists, and historians. 

That this discussion is of more than general interest will be appre- 
ciated when present conditions in Mexico are considered and it is 
learned that the Army Intelligence Department of the United States . 
War Department are constantly making such reports as of November 
8, 15, 22, 29, December 13, 1919, etc., setting out in detail information 
as to the movements of the Yaqui Indians of Sonora and Sinaloa. 
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By reference to these reports it may be seen that a large percent- 
age of the women and children of Yaquis are in the United States, 
and that on November 18 it was estimated that almost the entire 
force of 4,000 Yaqui Indians, reported at that date, might be con- 
verted into a fighting body if they possessed the necessary arms and 
ammunition. 

That they were a constant menace to the Mexican Federal forces, 
oe were concentrating around Nacozari, Moctezuma, and other 

aces. 

That at least 400 Yaquis were scattered in small bands in the neigh- 
borhood of these last-mentioned places. 

That approximately 800 were under arms near Esperanza. 

That it 1s necessary to carry heavier train guards on the Southern 
Pacific from Esperanza to Guaymas. 

That altogether there were over 2,000 armed Yaquis in the State. 

That in the latter part of November the Federal Government 
moved between 1,000 and 1,500 Federal Yaqui soldiers out of the 
State fearing they would join their tribesmen in attacks upon Fed- 
sral forces. 

That Mayo Indian soldiers were sent in to take the place of their 
cousins, the Yaquis, but that little confidence could be placed upon 
them in a campaign against the Yaquis. 

That the Yaquis were constantly passing from the United States 
into Mexico ce ammunition purchased at the various mining camps 
where they had been at work. 

That Federal forces in the State on November 22 were inadequate 
to cope with the situation. 

That on December 13 a large body of several hundred were said to 
be a short distance south of the international line and east of Nogales, 
while another large body was reported near Ajo, Ariz., both believed 
to be anxious to get into the United States for the purpose of securing 
ammunition, etc. 

That for the first time in the history of Sonora Yaquis, as reported 
on November 29, had invaded the territory east of the Bavispe River 
in northeast Sonora. 

That southwest of La Colorada region 500 Yaquis, under Chief 
Mori, were on the same date killing and robbing everywhere. 

That Buenavista, formerly Sonoran capital; Cumaripa, Realito, and 
most of La Dura were on November 29 deserted and in ashes. 

And most significant is the statement of November 22, and the 
statement of December 13, the former— 

That the Yaquis seldom bother Americans when they can be dis- 
tinguished from Mexicans, and the latter— 

That since the increase of intervention talk, many Yaquis, well acquainted with 
Americans, have reiterated previous statements to the effect that, in the event of 
intervention, they may be counted on as friends of the United States: that. upen 
- due official notice of intervention, they would lend the invading troops any assistance 
of which they were capable. They intimate that all they would ask in return for 


this assistance would be reasonable recognition of their claims to the Yaqui Valley 
territory and freedom from persecution by the Mexicans. 
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YAQUI PRONUNCIAMENTO. 


In the Army Intelligence daily report of May * * * 1920, is 
included as an appendix an appeal signed by Genls. Julian Cosan, 
Manuel Periac; First Capt. Victoriano Azul, Second Capt. Pipachola 
A of “bronco” Yaquis) to the townspeople of ‘‘Rio Chico” and 
“Movas.” : 


This appeal recites among other things that “The Yaqui tribe 
informs you that’’— 


‘* Poor descendants of our kindred tribes, the Pimas, the Papagoes, and the Opatas 
are miserable and afflicted, oppressed by the tyrannical Government which is com- 
pelling us to kill one another. * * These are men without an atom of conscience 
or the laws of humanity * * * This tribe must remain in revolt. If you wish 
peace with us, we also wish peace with you. * * * You must not hurt the Yaquis; 
then the Yaquis will not injure anyone, and so peace and tranquility will reign. 

As long as the Government continues selling our race * * * and insists upon 
withholding our lands, the struggle will continue relentless and bitter. The Govern- 
ment is to blame for the men who take us by force to war, and it must be punished. 
* * * We seek an agreement only with all the poor who live by their daily toil 
here and outside the Government (as outlaws), formerly, in the time of Refugio 
Tanori, the leaders of the Pimas and Opatas in those times came, those people respected 
us and helped us to fight the invaders of our river as far as the Mayo River, and we 
did the same for them. Remembering these days, we invite you, if you so desire 
to join with us, * * * and if you accept our humble proposition you will not need 
to flee when you sce our people. * * * No confidence can be put in the Govern- 
ment, because the Government in the year 1916 past offered us peace and the restora- 
tion of our lands. We in all good faith believed that promise * * and traveled 
to Lencho * * * and there we were awaiting the realization of this promise. 
While we slept the Government fell upon our camp, killing children, women, and 
old men. Such cruelty had never even been experienced in the time of Porfirio 


Diaz.” 

The date of this occurrence was May 25, 1917, at 4 o’clock in the 
morning. 

“ Now we are convinced that the Government has no word. * * * With such 


proofs, we care for no further arrangement with the Government, but with you, the 
poor of these towns, who always keep your word.” 


And this is the period, November and December, 1919, when the 
press of Mexico and its able assistants in this country were proclaim- 
ing that peace and order and law and prosperity prevailed over 
Mexico, and that Carranza had ‘“‘ made good.” 


SHORT SKETCH OF HISTORY OF MEXICO. 


With this preliminary sketch of the population of Mexico, let us 
glance now at the history of that so-called Republic, or rather, at 
the chronological history of Mexico from the year 1810 down to the 
present year. 

NORMAL MEXICO. 


1810: September 15. Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, 
ee with Allende, Aldama, Abasolo, and other 
officers raised the ‘‘Grito,’’ and proclaimed inde- 
pendence at Dolores, State of Guanajuato. 

1811: May 21. Hidalgo captured at Acatita de 
Berjan. July 31. Shot at Chihuahua. Jose Maria 
Morelos y Pavon, a priest, took up the work of 
Hidalgo; defeated the Spaniards in numerous en- 
gagements and made much headway against them, 
capturing various cities and overran a large portion 
of the country. 
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1812: September 14. First Mexican Congress 
organized at Chilpancingo, State of Guerrero, with 
Morelos y Pavon as Fuiding spirit. 

November 6. Declaration of independence issued 
and a constitution later adopted. 

1813: Revolution continued, but Morelos finally 
captured. 

r814: Fighting continues. 

1815: December 22. Morelos shot by Spaniards 
in the City of Mexico. 

1816 to 1821: Fighting continues with varying 
fortunes. Gens. Mina, Guerrero, and Bravo being 
the leading spirits among the revolutionists. 

1821: January 10. Guerrero, chief of the revo- 
lutionary forces, and Gen. Agustin Iturbide, com- 
manding the royalist forces, had conference and 
joined forces. 

February 24. “Plan of Iguala” promulgated; 
Iturbide taking command of the joint forces and 
capturing Morelia, Puebla, Queretaro, and other 
towns. l 

September 27. Iturbide entered Mexico in tri- 
umph after treaty with viceroy Don Juan O’ Donoju 
at Cordoba. A government was established con- 
sisting of a regency of three members with Iturbide 
as President. 

1822: February 24. Congress met in the City of 
Mexico and elected Iturbide Emperor of Mexico. 
He was crowned on July 21 in the cathedral, with 
the title “ Agustin I.” 

December 22. Santa Anna raised revolt at Vera- 
cruz and declared a republic. De pone inter- 
necine war ensued, followed by anarchy and deso- 
lation, which, as historians say, continued for 50 
years (until the period of Porfirio Diaz). 

1823: May. Emperor Iturbide abdicated after his 
armies were defeated. A provisional government 
was established. 

1824: Iturbide returned to Mexico, arrested, and 
on July 19 shot by order of the Tamaulipas Legis- 
lature, at the town of Padilla. 

October 10. Gen. Guadalupe Victoria (real name 
Fernandez) became President of Mexico with a 
constitution. Victoria was really Mexico’s first 
President. 

1825: January 1. Congress met under the new 
constitution and England and the United States 
recognized the independence of Mexico. 

1828 to 1830: Continued conflicts and contests, 
Pedraza, Guerrero, and Bustamente each claiming 
to be President. Santa Anna most prominent 
figure in all echemes and uprisings. 

_ 1833 to 1835: Civil war raged and anarchy reign- 


ing. 

1835: Gen. Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna be- 
came dictator and abolished the constitution. 

1936: Texas secedes and captures Santa Anna. 

1837: Santa Anna returned to Mexico and re- 
sumed dictatorship. 

1839: Bravo became President. Civil war, ac- 
companied by anarchy. 

1841 to 1844: Santa Anna again dictator. 

Pie Santa Anna banished and Canalizo took his 
place. 

1845: Herrera became President. Revolutions 
continued, 
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1846: January 2. Paredes became President by 
election of a Junta in Mexico City and left the gov- 
ernment in the hands of Gen. Bravo in July, while 
he proceeded to lead the army against the United 
>tatee. 

1846: July. Paredes and Bravo overthrown and 
Mariano Salas becomes President and the consti- 
tution of 1824 reestablished. 

. 1846: September 15. Santa Anna becomes Presi- 
dent. 

1847: War with the United States. Gomez 
Farias in charge of Government, Santa Anna lead- 
ingthearmy. Santa Annaresigned office. Gomez 
Farias appointed Pedro Anaya acting President and 
again headed the army against United States forces. 

- After defeat at Cerro Gordo, Santa Anna resumed 
control, later resigning the Presidency, and was 
succeeded— 

1847: By Gen. Anaya, under election by Con- 
‘gress, holding office from November until 

1848: January. Manuel de la Pena y Pena, presi- 
dent of the supreme court, became President. 

1848: June 3. Gen. Jose Joaquin Herrera hecame 
President the second time. 

1848: Treaty of peace, etc., signed. California 
and New Mexico ceded to the United States, in 
payment Mexico receiving $15,000,000. 

1850 to 1851: Gen. Mariano Arista elected Presi- 
dent and installed— 

1851: January 1. 

1852: Juan Bautista Ceballos becomes President 
by congressional election following the exit of 
Arista. Ceballos dissolves Congress and elected 
Juan Mugica y Osorio, who declined to qualify, and 
Ceballos resigned the Presidency; Manuel Maria 
Lombardini was seated as acting President. Lom- 
bardini called an election for the purposes and 
> 1853: April 15. Santa Anna again become Presi- 

ent. 

1853: Santa Anna, by proclamation. becomes 
perpetual dictator, December 16. Gen. Juan 
Alvarez immediately raised a revolution. Alvarez 
was a full-blood Indian and a patriot. The revolu- 
tion continued, and Santa Anna escaped, leaving— 

1855: August 9. A triumvirate government com- 
posed of the president of the supreme court and 
two generals. A few days later Gen. Romulo Diaz 
de la Vega became acting President by coup d'état 
and consent of the governing triumvirate. 

1855: Gen. Martin Carrera became President, re- 
signing within a month. 

1855: Gen. Diaz de la Vega again became Presi- 
dent. 

1855: November 1. Representatives convened in 
Cuernavaca and elected Gen. Juan Alvarez, who be- 
came President. Alvarez reached the capital with 
a bodyguard of pure-blood Indians and retained 
them around him for protection. 

1855: December. Alvarez resigned and Comon- 
fort became President. 

1856: Rupture with Spain. 

1857: February 5. Gen. Comonfort again elected 
and declared President. 

1857: December 11. Comonfort proclaimed him- 
self dictator. 
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1858: Benito Juarez revolted. Revolution 
reigned supreme. 

1858 to 1859: Zuloaga overthrew Comonfort and 
became President. 

1858 to 1859: Miramon took Zuloaga’s place and 
became President. Miramon overthrown and Zu- 
loaga again became President. 

1858: Juarez Government recognized by the 
United States. 

1860: Benito Juarez captures capital and declares 
himself President. 

1861: May. Benito Juarez elected and took office 
as constitutional President. 

1861: October. Treaty between England, France, 
and Spain, known as the “Treaty of London,” 
signed, under the provisions of which the three na- 
tions were to send naval and military forces to Mex- 
ico to seize ports and milita itions on the coast, 
etc. The Government at Washington, being in. 
vited to take part. positively declined on the ground 
that it sould pursue its usual policy of refraining 
from alliances with foreign powers. 

1862: England and Spain withdrew their forces, 
but France continued the war. 

1863: The French captured the City of Mexico 
and Maximilian accepted the offer of the Crown of 
Mexico. 

1864: June. Maximilian crowned Emperor at Mex- 
ico City. 

1865-1867: Juarez in revolution, but defeated on 
all sides. United States demanded the withdrawal 
of the French Army. 

1867: Maximilian captured and shot at Queretaro 
by Juarez. 

1868: Juarez proclaimed himself President. 

1868-69: Revolutions followed pronunciamento 
by Santa Anna and others. 

1872: July 18. Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada suc- 
ceeded Juarez, who died. 

1873: New constitution adopted practically fol- 
lowing the constitution of 1857. 

1873-1875: Revolutions in various parts of the 
country. 

1876: Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada overthrown. 


ABNORMAL MEXICO. 


1877: Gen, Porfirio Diaz became President. 

In 1905, or just shortly prior thereto, William Jennings Brvan, 
recently Secretary of State of the United States, in a book published 
by him bearing the title Under Other Flags, page 202, referring 
to the administration of Porfirio Diaz, and to that great man, savs: 


The third great man produced by the Mexican Republic is the president. With the 
exception of one term he has been president since 1876, during which time he has 
shown wonaerful ability, and it is doubtful if there is in the world to-day a chiei 
executive of greater relative progress than the Mexican people have made under the 
administration of Porfirio Diaz. 

Education has been promoted, law and order established, agriculture developed, 
commerce stimulated, and nearly every section of the country connected by railroad 
with the capital. While there are many able and strong men upon whom the mantle 
of President might worthily fall, he has been so remarkably successful and has sucha 
hold upon all classes of people that he will doubtless remain at the head of the Govern- 
ment as long as he lives—the people would hardly consent to his withdrawal even if 
he desired to lay down the responsibilities of the position. 
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On pages 181-183 Mr. Bryan says: 


I found * * * Fifth. That President Diaz is entirely deserving of the encomiun: - 
bestowed upon him by his own people, by resident Americans, and by visitors. He 
has a genius for public affairs, understands the conditions and needs of his people, and 
aae their confidence to a degree seldom enjoyed by an executive, either hereditary or 
elective. 


On page 184, referring to education, he says: 


‘“ Mexico is making substantial progress ineducation. The public schools are free 
and attendance is compulsory. * In the State of Mexico the number of 
schools has increased more than 100 per cent within the last 10 years, and the num ker 
of pupils in attendance shows an equal increase. * * * It was our good fortune to 
be invited to witness the distribution of prizes for the schools of the Federal district. 
Nothing impressed me more than the scene here presented. President Diaz delivered 
the awards to several hundred boys and girls. The Indian and the Spaniard, the rich 
and the poor, all mingle eee in the public schools and vie with each other for the 
prizes. The State not only furnishes instruction in the elementary branches, but 
provides industrial training for both boys and girls, normal schools for teachers, and 
professional schools for students of law and medicine. President Diaz recently quoted 
a remark by Von Moltke in praise of the German school-teacher and also pointed out 
the necessity for educated mothers. He recognizes, as did Jefferson, that popular 
education is vital in a republic, and largely through his efforts Mexico sees a yearly 
increase in the number of those who are capable of intelligent participation in 
government.” 


We are constantly being informed by recognized prorevolutionists, 
or pro-Carranza propa andists, that Diaz did nothing for education 
and left his people in the ignorance which he apparently wished them 
to remain in, the inference being that so long as they were without 
education they would be subservient to his will. 

However mistaken Mr. Bryan may have been while Secretary of 
State, when endeavoring to deal, or to refrain from dealing with 
Mexico, statistics will prove the correctness of his statement made 
in 1905 as to education under Diaz. If the American people would 
think or read for themselves and refuse to permit ignorant or biased 
propagandists to misinform them, they would readily understand 
that the public-school system of Mexico was upon practically the 
same basis as that of the United States and of the different States 
of this Union, to wit, the National Government in Mexico had nothing 
more to do with the primary public schools in the States of Mexico 
than has the National Government of the United States at Washing- 
ton to do with the primary public schools of the States of this Union. 
The Central Government of Mexico under Diaz dealt directly with 
the national schools, universities, etc., and dealt directly, more or 
less, with the schools in the territories and in the District of Mexico, 
which district corresponds exactly to our District of Columbia. The 
States each dealt with its own school problems and each established 
and maintained and assisted in maintaining not only the public 
schools in the public-school districts throughout such State, but also 
the State normal, agricultural, and other institutions. . As early as 
1865 colleges of law, medicine, and engineering were created in 
Mexico City and were successful from the beginning. Professional 
schools were also established in the more important provincial capi- 
tals. In 1874 there were 8,226 primary schools in Mexico, with an 
attendance of 360,000 pupils; 603 of these schools were supported 
by the National Government, 5,240 by municipalities, 2,260 by 
private enterprises, etc. The committee is here referring to an 
article an the Encyclopedia Britannica for the purpose of condensing 
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these statements. Reference to the testimony offered in this case 
will substantiate the statements contained in said articles, which, for 
the sake of brevity, we will further refer to. In 1889 recommenda- 
tions were made by the National Congress for public education and 
were followed by congressional action requiring free and compulsory 
education in the Federal district and national territory. On the 19t 
day of May, 1896, a general public educational law was promulgated 
which provided further regulations and outlined a comprehensive 
PO n attendance was a feature of this law of 1896. 
The law provides for uniform free and nonsectarian primary institu- 
tions with compulsory attendance of children 6 to 12 years of age; 
preparatory course for professional training in the Government 
schools were also made free. 

The State school system was gradually made to conform to this 
national svstem. In 1904 the number of public schools was returned 
at 9,194 with an enrollment of 620,476. Of these 6,488 were su 
ported by the National and State governments, and 2,706 by the 
municipalities. The number of provincial, religious, etc., schools 
was 2,281, with 135,838 pupils. The secondary national and State 
schools number 36, with 4,642 pupils, and schools for professional 
instruction numbered 65, with 9,018 students, of whom 3,790 were 
women. Normal schools were also maintained at public expense. 
The Government maintained schools of law, medicine, agriculture 
and veterinary practice, engineering, mining, commercial and admin- 
istrative, music and fine arts, also a mechanic’s training school: for 
men and one for women and schools for the blind and deaf mutes, 
reform schools, and garrison schools for soldiers. The National 
Library of Mexico contained 250,000 volumes, and in 1904 there 
were 138 public libraries, 34 museums for scientific and similar pur- 
poses, andl 11 meteorological observatories. Statistics with reference 
to matters of public interest in Mexico are very meager. Bringing 
the matter down to date: Just prior to the revolution, it may be 
noted that in the State of Chihuahua alone there was a public school 
in session during the year 1909-10 in every school district in the entire 
State, including purely Indian districts. Out of a total population, 
inciuding Indians, of approximately 327,000, more than 22,000 were 
in daily attendance upon these public schools which were supported 
by the State and local anunicce overnments; there were supported 
by the State of Chihuahua at this time two normal schools, and 
60 graduates of these schools were then in Europe at the State’s 
expense oe postgraduate courses; that there were also two 
aene r schools supported by the State; one or more schools 
of art and science; that in addition there were private schools con- 
ducted by protestants of different denominations, private schools of 
nonsectarian character, and one or two private schools conducted by 
Catholic sisters. As will be shown by the testimony of such witnesses 
as Mr. E. L. Doheny (pt. 1, p. 207), and many other witnesses, 
Porfirio Diaz was sincerely interested not only in the uplift and wel- 
fare of his people, but also in seeing education, and particularly 
ENS education, spread among the inhabitants of the Republic of 

exico. 

Railroads.—Prior to 1878 there was a road constructed from the 
City of Mexico to Vera Cruz, and about that date 58 miles of branches 
from this road, a total of 321 miles of railroad in Mexico in operation 
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prior to 1878. When Diaz went out in 1910-11 the railroad mileage 
of Mexico was more than 16,000 miles, and of this three-fifths or more 
belonged to, or was controlled by, the Mexican Government itself. 

In the last official report prior to the incumbency of De la Barra, 
the total mileage as shown was 14,857 miles with the Southern Pacific 
of Mexico and what is now the Mexico Northwestern system yet 
constructing, bringing the mileage up to a little more than 16,000 
miles at about the date when Diaz was overthrown. In 1878, 
when Diaz was recognized by the United States, the only bank in 
Mexico was a branch of the Bank of London, Mexico and the South, 
known as the ‘Banco de Londres, Mexico y Sud America,” and a 
small private bank in the city of Chihuahua, later merged into a 
State institution, but conducted in the vear mentioned by the Mac- 
Manus family. In the year 1909-10, prior to the overthrow of Diaz, 
the banks of issue of Mexico had assets of 736,191,398 pesos: They had 
a capital of 118,800,000 pesos and deposits of 71,910,424 pesos. 
Auxiliary banks had a capital of 47,800,000 pesos; assets, 128,375,032 
pesos; mortgage banks had a capital of 10,000,000 pesos; resources, 
51,934,102 pesos. 

In 1914, after Madero went out and before Carranza’s recognition, 
the total capitalization and surplus of all banks was 205,194,287 
pesos. In 1918, under the Carranza government, the then only 
recognized banks in Mexico had a nominal capital and surplus of 
148,197,409 pesos, while the metal reserve and actual convertible 
assets, as shown by the evidence, possibly amounted to 30 cents on 
the dollar. In other words, in 1909 banks, counting capital, had 
approximately 1,150,000,000 pesos assets and in 1918-19, 148,197,000 
pesos nominal assets. (See testimony McCaleb, pt. 5, pp. 728, et 
seq.; also same part, pp. 686 et seq.) The State banks, such as the 

reat Bank of FR Miner’s Bank of Chihuahua, and all other 
anks in the States, are practically wiped out. (See testimony 
Bracey Curtis, pt. 12, pp. 1833, et seq., and other testimony.) 

We will not endeavor to give statistics on the general increase of 
Mexican trade with other nations of the world as shown by imports 
and exports, but content ourselves with the statement of fact that in 
the year 1878, when we recognized Diaz, imports into the United 
States through border custom districts was $1,585,368; for the year 
1910 these imports through the same districts were $22,911,198, 
while for the same years the exports to Mexico through such border 
districts were respectively $3,391,787 and $29,106,100. Through all 
the Mexican ports there were imported into Mexico in 1911 approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 of goods of which the United States sold 
$60,000,000; in the same year there were exported by Mexico goods 
to the value of approximately $150,000,000, about 77 per cent of 
which the United States purchased. During the entire period of the 
Diaz régime there were no revolutions except two incipient dis- 
turbances occurring on the border and engineered from the United 
States. Neither of these were of the slightest importance and each 
was immediately suppressed. After Diaz succeeded Gonzalez in 
1884, a traveler was safe in the innermost recesses of the Sierra 
Madres or in the tropical regions of the south; in the State of Sonora 
In the north or in the State of Chiapas in the south; Sinaloa of the 
west, or Tamaulipas on the east coast. No guards were necessary on 
trains which were run without interference and on schedule time 
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In the Mexican army, on paper, were 25,000 men. As a matter of 
fact, the total number of men in the Mexican army in 1909-10, as. 
was later discovered, was less than 13,000. A force of “rurales,” 
comparable with the Texas Ranger force or mounted police of Penn- 
sylvania, maintained law and order throughout the Republic, while 
their number did not exceed 1,200 at any one time. Americans were 
welcome wherever they went in Mexico and their financial assistance 
was sought in opening up all the resources of the country; and during 
their visits they were welcomed with equal hospitality at the palace 
of the rich “hacendado” or hut of the humblest peon. In short 
there was no such thing dreamed of as an anti-American feeling of 
Mexicans toward Americans. Over the world, in every civilized 
country, Porfirio Diaz was regarded as an honorable, honest, patriotic, 
upright ruler, practically an autocrat or dictator, but devoted to his 
country and his people; in fact his character was that of the man of 
whom Mr. Bryan writes in the quotation given from his book. 


NORMAL MEXICO; RESUMED. 


1910-11: Mexican I. W. W. Junta. Orozco 
Madero revolution. 

1911: May 10. Juarez captured by the forces of 
the ‘‘Red Flaggers” and followers of Madero. 
Diaz resigns and Francisco de la Barra becomes 
President. 

1911: Under the Mexican constitution the secre- 
tary of state succeeds to the Presidency in event 
of a vacancy, and De la Barra was also agreed to by 
Madero. 

1911-12: Elections held and Madero declared 
President. 

1911-12: Revolutionists, particularly Zapatistas, 
continue operations. 

1912: March 1. Orozco revolution against Madero. 
Chihuahua secedes. Orozco military commander. 
Zapata revolution continues and revolutionary 
activities all over the Republic. 

1913: February. ‘‘Cuartelazo”’ City of Mexico. 
Felix Diaz delivered from imprisonment. Madero 
and Pino Suarez arrested. Both resign. 

1913: March. Lascurain, foreign minister, be- 
comes President for 28 minutes; resigns and— 

1913: Victoriano Huerta declared President and 
confirmed by the Mexican Congress. Madero and 
Suarez assassinated. Revolutionary activities con- 
tinue all over the Republic. United States refuses. 
to recognize Huerta. 

1914: Veracruz seized by United States forces. 
Carranza, Villa, Obregon, Zapata, and others con- 
tinue revolution in al] States. 

1914: July. Huerta resigns and leaves Mexico. 
Carbajal takes oath of office as President. United 
States does not recognize and insists upon Carranza. 
or some one agreeable to him at Niagara conference. 
Carbajal insists upon amnesty before surrendering: 
Mexico City, and Carranza refuses August 5. 
August 9, Secretary Bryan announces that Carranza. 
has given this Government assurances that Car- 
rancistas will commit no excesses. Carbajal yields 
to Carranza’s demand as Obregon’s army threatens 
the city. August 12, Carbajal leaves the capital. . 
Obregon’s troops enter city about August 17. Villa. 
and Carranza have therefore split. Provisional. 
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President to be chosen by convention. Carranza 

es to re as first chief and submit to con- 
vention. Villa and Carranza each bluffing at 
resigning and eben out of the country. 

1914: October 22-23. Convention names cabinet. 
Carranza claims right to pass upon all matters and 
convention agrees to accept Carranza’s resignation 
and that both he and Villa get out of the country. 

1914: November 3. Gen. Eulalio Gutierrez 
chosen provisional President for 20-day term. 
Carranza refuses to abide by action of convention 
and he and Gutierrez set up rival governments; 
Carranza in Puebla, and Gutierrez in Aguasca- 
lientes. Obregon loyal to Carranza. Revolutions 
continue. 

1915: January 16. Gutierrez named provisional 
President to serve until April, 1916. 

1915: January 18. Gutierrez deposed by conven- 
tion and Roque Gonzalez Garza elected pro- 
visional President.. Convention adjourns to meet 
ain Mexico City. February 4. Villa announces 
‘the is in charge of Presidency and appoints three 
ministers, January 28. Villa forces leave Mexico 
‘City. January 29. Carranza forces enter city, 
Obregon in command. United States protests 
Obregon’s incendiary statements March 4. March 
10. Carranza forces under Obregon evacuate city. 
Zapata in charge of city; and 

1915: March 18. Garza reported back in Mexico 
Citv. Revolutions continue. Gutierrez leading 
one faction; Garza pretending to lead another; 
‘Carranza heading a third, an generals, colonels, 
etc., each man for himself. 

1915: About April 1 Carranza forces under 
Obregon enter city, but again evacuate it and 
other forces occupy it. 

1915: June 20. Carranza retires to San Juan de 
Ulua Castle. 

1915: United States calls meeting Central Amer- 
ican and other States and military leaders to con- 
sider government for Mexico. All leaders opposed 
to Carranza agree to attend meeting and abide by 
results. Carranza, with Obregon, Pablo Gonzales, 
and others refuse and demand recognition of Car- 
ranza alone, 

1915: October 6. Carranza recognized de facto 
head of Mexican Government by United States. 

1915: October-November. American Red Cross, 
serving 23,000 soups per dav in Mexico City and 
feeding starving there and other locations, ordered 
out of Mexico by our Government upon insistence 
of Carranza. 

1916: Revolutions continue. Pretended elec- 
tions called, but elective franchise restricted to 
those on date of election actively supporting Car- 
ranza. No elections held except where Carranza 
garrisons are in control. Same qualifications for 
election at constitutional convention. 

1916: Five States with no representation what- 
soever; others represented by delegates elected 
from Carranza garrison locations without opposi- 
tion. Constitution convention meets at Queretaro. 

1917: January 31. New constitution signed over 
opposition United States Government. February 
5. Constitution promulgated. February 11. Am- 
bassador Fletcher, United States, leaves United 
States, arriving Mexico City February 19. Wires 
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United States Government assured by Mexican 
State Department confiscation clauses Mexican 
constitution will not be put in effect against Amer- 
icans; Fletcher presents credentials to Carranza at 
Queretaro. 

1917: On March 3, and thus Carranza is recog- 
as ‘‘de jure” President. Revolutions continue all 
over Republic. Zapata assembled his forces, divid- 
ing into smaller bands under various leaders, con- 
tinue struggle. No peace in any State in Mexico. 
Carranza government recognized where it has 
armed control. 

1918-19: Same. 

1919: August. United States Senate appoints 
committee to inveatigate Mexican matters. Com- 
mittee opens hearings Washington, New York, and 
Mexican-American border. 

1920: Opposition to Carranza quietly drawing; 
Gen. Felipe Angeles organizes Liberal Alliance, 
and Angeles enters Mexico. Arrested, court- 
martialed, and shot. 

1920: March. Dieguez undertakes remove De 
la Huerta, governor Sonora. Obregon-Gonzales 
rival military candidates. (Carranza attempts take 
advantage Liberal Alliance and other civil move- 
mene and presents Bonillas as candidate for Presi- 

ency. 

1920: April. Sonora Legislature passes secession 
ordinance; Obregon recalled to Mexico City and, 
under arrest, escapes. De la Huerta, Calles, 
Salvador Alvarado take charge Sonora movement 
and issue ‘‘Plan of Agua Prieta.” April 9, declaring 
for 1917 constitution. Revolution in City of 
Mexico and all over Republic. Carranza com- 

elled to abdicate and supposed to leave Mexico 
fay 9. De la Huerta supposed to call Mexican 
Congress together to name President pro tempore. 
Congress reported to meet on Friday .to have ad- 
journed until May 24. 

1920: May 22. Carranza reported to be killed, 
together with members of his cabinet, while in 
fight by “bandits.” 


PRESIDENTS. 


1911 to 1920: Diaz, De la Barra, Madero, Huerta, 
Carbajal, Gutierrez, Garza, Villa (by his own 
declaration), Vasquez Gomez (1912 by State of 
Chihuahua through Orozco), Carranza, De la 
Huerta. 


In discussing more fully what we have called the “normal”? cond?- 
tion of Mexico after the years 1910 and 1911 (the chronological se- 
quence of which we have hurriedly referred to) let us return for a 
moment to the “abnormal” Mexico of 1876 to 1910. 

In 1876 Gen. Porfirio Diaz issued a proclamation announcing him- 
self as provisional President of the Republic under the plan of 
Tuxtepec. e 

Upon being informed of the circumstances in January, 1877, this 
Government took the matter of recognition under consideration and 
stated that although it was “accustomed to accept and recognize 
_ the results of a popular choice in Mexico and not to scrutinize closely 
the regularity or irregularity of the methods,” nevertheless we would 
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wait in this particular. instance ‘‘before recognizing Gen. Diaz as 
President of Mexico until it shall be assured that his election is ap- 
proved by the Mexican people, and that his administration is pos- 
sessed of stability to endure and of disposition to comply with the 
rules of international comity and the obligations of tréaties.”’ 

Disturbed conditions continuing along the border finally Evarts 
wrote to Minister Foster as follows: 

‘‘ The first duty of a Governmentis to protectlife and property. This isa paramount 
obligation. For this governments are instituted, and governments neglecting or fail- 
ing to perform it become worse than useless. This duty the Government of the 
United States has determined to perform to the extent of its power toward its citizens 
on the border. It is not solicitous, it never has been, about the methods or ways in 
which that protection shall be accomplished, whether by formal treaty stipulaticn or 
by informal convention; whether by the action of judicial tribunals or that of military 


forces. Protection in fact to American lives and property is the sole point upon which 
the United States are tenacious.”’ 


This note of itself inaugurated a new era in Mexico and was of 
itself, as used by President Diaz, largely responsible for the long 
period of peace and consequent prosperity reigning in Mexico. 

As the story is told by his son, Diaz was upon first impression 
tencel angered when the contents of this note were communicated 
to him. 

Wise old Indian that he was, however, upon second thought he 
determined that he would use this note to compel observance of his 
orders and loyalty to his plans and purposes by the constant threat 
that unless his plans were carried out and his government respected 
and armed resistance or opposition ceased, that the ‘‘Colossus of the 
North,” simply awaiting a favorable occasion, would avail itself of 
the first opportunity to take over Mexico. 

Thus was raised through the deliberate purpose of Diaz “El 
Fantasma,” that is, ‘‘The Specter,” which is yet so often alluded to 
ry. Latin-Americans and particularly by Mexicans in speaking of the 

nited States. 

From time to time as opposition threatened the Diaz government 
or his plans, he would call attention of those offering such opposition 
to the Evarts note and was thus largely able to overcome such 
Opposition in its incipiency. 

inally he was recognized by this Government in 1878, when a 
formal reception was accorded the minister from Mexico.’ 

Then ensued the great era of prosperity which we have rapidly 
sketched, and we shall now refer shortly to the political conditions 
under Diaz’s administration. | 

The Diaz administration was an autocracy with the “Strong man 
of Chapultepec”’ as a practical dictator, supported by, and in turn 
supporting, certain families or persons in each of the different States - 
of the Republic. His army was at the command of such governors, 
and in turn their support was extended the central government 
through Diaz whenever same was necessary or called for. 

Necessarily the younger generation of those who were “out” and 
did not belong to the “reigning families” in the different States were 
Opposed to this autocracy, but generally entirely loyal to Diaz per- 
sonally, and all recognized, or thought they recognized, not only the 
futility of using force against him, but also the possible consequence 
to their country and its sovereignty as they viewed “El Fantasma ” 
constantly projected before their eyes. 
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Diaz grew old and weak and sought to assure continued prosperity 
through peace and order, for his loved country by preparing before- 
hand for the perpetuation of his plan of government. 

He finallv torced the adoption of an amendment providing for the 
election of a vice president, and as his plan grew was instrumental 
in forcing the election of Ramon Corral, of Sonora, as vice president. 

Each of the prominent supporters in each of the States, or at least 

the majority of these autocrats, imagined that he should fall heir to 
the mantle of the old soldier and, of course, objected to the selection 
of a Sonoranian rather than himself as the successor to power. 

- Meantime, largely because of the autocratic and arbitrary rule and 
acts of the family, or person, of authority in the State, the opposition 
to this form of government had grown stronger and stronger with 
the years. 

THE “RED FLAGGERS.”’ 


In 1905 there was organized in the United States by a few radical 
Mexicans what was known as the “Organizing Committee” of the 
Liberal Party of Mexico. These men carried on propaganda through- 
out the Republic through which they appealed to the ignorant 
masses of the Mexican people; to the Indian tribes by name and 
‘collectively; and to all the dissatisfied elements, to rise against the 
power of Diaz and overthrow the Government. 

They issued their plans at first of a milder radical type but rapidly 
more and more anarchistical in character. 

Not content with their appeal through propaganda, through 
proclamation, through letters and organizing committees; they 
established a periodical published in various States of the United 
States from time to time and known as La Regeneracion Publica. 

Their proposed plan was that of the extreme French syndicalist 
and of the radical È W. W. which latter was just making itself known 
in the United States through the writings of Vincent St. John and 
others; the “junta”? or committee, proposed not only to overthrow 
the Government of Diaz but to confiscate all property including 
real estate and divide the same among the population of Mexico 
“without discrimination as to sex”; they admitted it to be true that 
many large estates had been bought, but claimed that the purchasers 
‘themselves had stolen their money or achieved their wealth by 
bribery, corruption, etc., and that therefore they were not entitled 
to payment for the properties which were to be taken from them; 
they appealed to the Indian particularly upon the ground that his 
territory had formerly extended from one mountain top in sight of 
his little settlement to another to be scen at a different point of the 
‘compass, and told him that all that was necessary was for him to 
rise and take his property back; they appealed by name to the 
Yaquis and the other tribes with these and similar statements; 
not content with this propaganda they endeavored to secure recruits 
for armed intervention in Mexico in different sections, and finally, 
‘coming in contact with the neutrality laws of the United States, 
were arrested. 

The organizers of this “junta”? or committee of the so-called 
revolutionary “Liberal Party” were: 

Ricardo Flores Magon, Juan Sarabia, Librado Rivera, Enrique 
Flores Magon, Antonio I. Villarreal, and Anselmo L. Figueroa. 
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In 1908 the American Federation of Labor ‘then in session at 
Denver telegraphed these gentlemen the sympathy of ‘‘our” organi- 
zation in their troubles. 

Some of the parties were convicted; but their activities did not 
cease. 

Later the committee was reorganized and found in active business 
again at Los Angeles, Calif. 

Their propaganda at this time consisted not only of similar appeals 
to the population of Mexico and particularly to the indians, but of 
aes for assistance to the radical labor element of the United 

tates. ; 

The Orozco revolution having broken out in Chihuahua and that 
leader having been pursuaded to declare for Francisco 1. Madero as 
President of Mexico, the Magon-Villarreal junta called upon all of 
their followers to assist in the overthrow of Diaz; but as will be seen 
by reference to the testimony in part 17, page 2506, their stated 
purpose was not the overthrow of Diaz to assist in ‘forming a bour- 
Roos republic” such as that of the United States, by the seating of 

adero in power, but to use the Madero-Orozco assistance to over- 
throw the then existing government, which dune—as they insisted— 
W overthrow of the Madero government could be completed without 
ifficulty. 

The AORE TE of this ‘‘Flores Magon-Villarreal” J. W. W. 
anarchistical party or junta, who took active part in the fighting 

rior to the resignation of Diaz, were Jose Inez Salazar, Emilio 

ampa, and like gentry, who were known as the “Red Flaggers.” 
(See testimony inez Salazar, pt. 17, p. 2591, and also testimony 
Mrs. Carlin and others, pt. 17, p. 2593, Judge Bartch, pt. 18.) 

After the overthrow of Diaz these gentlemen continued their 
activities not only by propaganda but by the organization of armed 
forces led by a Pryce, Stanley, and others, with recruits 
from the active membership of I. W. W. local organizations in 
southern California, those around Los Angeles, San Diego, and other 
California towns, joined by radicals of different races and soldiers of 
fortune who flocked like vultures around the corpse of bleeding 
Mexico. 

R. Flores Magon testified in the extradition cases of Pryce and 
others, and admitted the activities of the Liberal Party along these 
lines as well as their propaganda endeavors in the Republic of 
Mexico, showing their organization throughout 18 States of that 
Republic, ete. (See part 17, p. 25143 

Thev were again arrested for violation of the neutrality laws, and 
President Madero sent Jesus Flores Magon to attend the trial and 
assist in the conviction of these men, four of whom were convicted 
and sentenced to San Quentin. . 

Of course, the sympathy of the American Federation of Labor with 
these men, who proclaimed themselves patriots, and revolutionists 
against the a rule of a tyrant, can well be understood: but the 
consequences possibly were not foreseen, and could not be foreseen 
by those who understood as little of the Mexican population as did 
Mr. Gompers and his associates. 

These conservative labor men of the United States could not 
realize that to the great majority of the population of Mexico, 
“liberty” merely meant “license” to work individual sweet will 
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not only with the ‘property but with the body and person of any 
other, whether man or woman. 

The fact is as disclosed by the evidence in this case that through the 
assistance of many sincere and good people in this country and 
through the financial and other assistance of the extreme radical 
elements the only invasion of Mexico, by arms, which has occurred 
from this side of the border (except the landing at Veracruz under 
orders of our President, the Pershing Expedition under similar 
orders, and the military expeditions in following the “hot trail” of 
marauders), was inaugurated, brought about, and supported by the 
elements in the United States which have been among those most 
loud in protesting against “armed intervention” in Mexican affairs 
and insisting most strenuously that the Mexican people should not be 
interfered with in the spilling of their blood and the establishment of 
even such condition of affairs as was advocated by the Magon- 
Villareal propagandists. 


MADERO-VASQUEZ GOMEZ PARTY. 


The “ Anti-Reelection Party,” organized largely through the efforts 
of Francisco and Emilio Vasquez Gomez, with the cooperation of 
Francisco '. Madero (as will be seen by reference to their “plan” as 
set forth in the evidence), advocated a reform of the constitution of 
1857, to prohibit the reelection of a president or other officers: and 
also to provide for a commission who should investigate and ascer- 
tain the ownership, value, and amount, of the unoccupied lands 
withheld by the owners from development by individuals, with the 
object of purchasing such land, by payment to the owner, and the 
sale thereafter to those needing homes.., 

The success of Madero was an accident not due to his own following 
nor to the streneth of his army movement and not due to the streneth 
of the Flores Magon-Villarreal movement, but to an uprising of the 
Mexican and Jndian population of the mountain districts of Chihuahua 
against State taxation and against the Creel-Terrazas families and 
their domination. 

Orozco, the leader of this movement, having been brought in con- 
flict with national forces, was approached by Madero emissaries with 
the proffer of money and assistance should he declare for Madero for 
President, which he promptly did. Madero, leading a few followers of 
his own and some “Red Flaggers,” declined to await Orozco’s assist- 
ance, and brought on the battle of Casas Grandes, in which he was most 
thoroughly whipped and his followers driven away. A few days later 
they joined Orozco with his command and were led to the border, 
where, despite the orders of Madero to the contrary, Orozco and Villa 
captured the city of Juarez and compelled the resignation of Diaz. 

3y agreement, or rather by acquiescence of Madero, as the leader 
of the revolutionary forces, Francisco de la Barra, under the form of 
the constitution of the Republic, became president ad interim pend- 
ing an election. At this election Madero, having ‘‘changed partners” 
re prior to the final result, had Pino Suarez declared elected Vice 

resident (with himself as President), in heu of Vazquez Gomez, who 
was his running mate on the antireelection ticket. This result was 
easily brought about, because, following the usual custom which he 
had so strenuously denounced, Madero insisted upon his right to ap- 
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point governors over the people in the different States in Mexico, 
and through such appointees declared the results of the election. 

Prior to this time the old treaty of amnesty and commerce with 
the United States had lapsed and had never been renewed, which 
is the condition existing to-day. | 

The Government of the United States, not being informed, of course, 
as to the true conditions among the rank and file of the Mexican 
people, followed the ordinary ena et and without hesitation rec- 
o first De la Barra and later Madero through the ambassador 
of the United States already in Mexico City, requiring no security 
for the protection of Americans. 

The so-called Madero revolution had the sympathy of the majority 
of the Americans along the border in a noa] way; that is to say; 
supposed, as it really was, to represent a revolt against autocracy, it 
had the good will off American Dorota, Through this good will, 
and by virtue of the then lax laws with reference to the exportation 
of arms and ammunition, the Madero-Orozco-Flores-Magon armed 
forces were enabled to secure supplies, arms, and ammunition with 
which to carry on the revolution (of course, it must be understood 
that had Diaz been a few years younger, this revolutionary move- 
ment at that time, only numbering in men under arms at most 1,000 
or 2,000 all combined, would have been crushed in its incipiency and 
with little or no effort). 

But again, ‘‘The Spectre,” ‘‘El Fantasma,” which had been pre- 
sented to him in 1878, could be scen across the border, where 20,000 
American troops had been hurried by our Government. 

Zapata continued the revolution, as did various bands under dif- 
ferent leaders, and finally in March, 1912, the State of Chihuahua 
seceded and Pascual Orozco, the former successful leader of the 
Madero forces, -was placed in military command of the anti-Madero 
movement. Successful in the preliminary skirmishes and in the first 
battle of Rellano, Orozco, far from his base of supplies, awaiting 
shipments of arms and ammunition over the Mexican Central Road, 
which was under his control to the American border, failing to receive 
such shipments was compelled to fall back, and finally after a futile 
struggle of months, to abandon the military field to the armed forces 
of the Mexican Madero Government. 

The so-called amendment to the neutrality laws of the United 
States (in fact, an amendment to the Spanish-American War legis- 
lation, prohibiting shipments of war supplies which might fall into 
the hands of Cervera’s fleet) had been adopted and under it the 
President of the United States had E the shipment of arms 
and ammunitions to anyone in Mexico except to the regularly 
recognized Madero government. 

During the few months of the Madero revolution against Diaz 
many Americans lost their lives, almost invariably at the hands of 
the “Red Flaggers.” In the Orozco revolt or the Chihuahua seces- 
sion again these “Red Flaggers,’? following the original “grito” 
(ery) as outlined in 1906 and constantly pursued, ‘‘that the people 
of Mexico needed no government” flocked around Orozco. Upon 
the defeat of these forces and Orozco’s men (or upon their being 

riven back for want of arms and ammunition) under the leadership 
of the same Jose Inez Salazar and others, bands of from 35 to 400 
each, devastated the northern portion of Mexico and principally 
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the State of Chihuahua. Revolutionary activity of the same char- 
acter broke out with renewed fury all over the Republic, and durin 
this period and up to the overthrow of the Madero government an 
the incoming of Huerta approximately 200 Americans lost their 
lives in Mexico. 


ANTI-AMERICAN AGITATION AND OUTRAGE PRIOR TO 1913. 


Examination of the evidence will disclose that the reason offered 
by these Mexican revolutionary leaders for holding Americans to 
ransom, robbing them of their property, driving them out in herds 
from their homes and farms, and assaulting them even to the point 
of death, was that the United States Government had taken part in 

urely domestic troubles in Mexico and was actively assisting the 

adero government with arms and ammunition, while refusing to 
allow the purchase of elements and instruments of warfare by the 
very man who had placed Madero in power. Complaints were made 
that Madero forces were allowed to use American soil for refuge, 
and that Madero troops were allowed to travel over American rail- 
roads to escape from or to attack at some other place, those in 
revolution against the Madero government. 

Wordy protests were made by our Government in one or two 
instances against outrages upon Americans and destruction of 
American property, only to be answered, of course, by Madero to 
the effect that he could not control the bandits. The American 
Government interposed no force for the protection of its citizens in 
Mexico even near its own borders. The consequence of this later 

olicy was, of course, to confirm the bandits, legitimate or anti- 
fadero, in the belief that Americans were left alone and would not 
under any circumstances be protected by their own Government. 

Agitators among the Mexican demagogues proclaimed against the 
United States and the citizens of the United States, and were suc- 
cessful, of course, in arousing feeling against us and our citizens and 
securing recruits for themselves and justifying to their followers and 
thousands of good people in Mexico outrages which were R 
upon individual Americans who had theretofore lived for years in 
amity, peace, and good fellowship with the people of Mexico. 

Shortly prior to July 29, 1912, approximately 4,000 American citi- 
zens had been driven out of the States of Chihuahua and Sonora by 
armed bands under Salazar and other “Red Flaggers”; their lives 
threatened; their property destroyed; large numbers of them killed 
(see testimony of Ella Stevens, pt. 17, p. 2602; testimony of Mrs. 
Carlin and others, pt. 17, p. 2593; testimony of Judge Bartch, pt. 18, 
p. 2727.) and these people, including more than 1,200 children, the 
majority born in Mexico, had taken refuge on the American side of 
the line, and being destitute, were fed by the people of El Paso, 
Douglas, and other American towns. 

A joint resolution introduced in the Senate on July 29, 1912, 
“authorized the Secretary of War to supply tents and rations to 
American citizens compelled to leave Mexico.” 

This resolution (S. T Res. 127) was immediately adopted and its 
provisions were carried out by the Army of the United States. 

On August 2, 1912, there was introduced in the Senate a joint 
resolution ‘‘to provide transportation for American citizens fleeing 
from Nireataned! danger in the Republic of Mexico.” 
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By the terms of this resolution the Secretary of War was authorized 
and directed ‘‘to furnish transportation from El Paso, Tex., to such 
place in the United States as each shall elect, to those American citi- 
zens fleeing from the Republic of Mexico who are now or may be 
hereafter temporarily supplied with shelter and sustenance in whole 
or in part by the Government of the United States in or near El 
Paso, Tex.” 

One hundred thousand dollars was appropriated for this purpose 
and same was applied as directed. 

On August 10, 1912, there was introduced in the Senate a joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 133) appropriating $20,000 out of the $100,000 
appropriated under the resolution of August 2, for the subsistence of 
American citizens now in Arizona fleeing from threatened danger in 
the Republic of Mexico, and same was adopted and its provisions 
carried out. 

Tt will thus be seen that the acts of citizens of Mexico in derogation 
of the rights of the citizens of the United States were, in the eyes of 
_ the Mexicans, justified, and have to this day been justified by the 
attitude of the American Government toward its own citizens and 
toward the Mexican Government. 

The American Government had not intervened for the protection 
of its citizens in the Republic of Mexico, but had left them at the 
mercy of the bandits, and Congress was compelled to take care of 
such of them as managed to reach the border. 

Meantime, on March 2, 1912, cable instructions had been issued 
by the State Department to the Ambassador in Mexico City, as 
follows: 

“Paraphrase. Embassy is instructed in its discretion to inform Americans that 
the embassy deemed it its duty to advise them to withdraw from any particular 
localities where conditions of lawlessnese so threatened their personal safety as to 
make withdrawal the part of common prudence. The embassy is further instructed 
to specify the localities, if any, from which withdrawal might at any time seem advis- 
_ able, and state that in any such cases consuls could take charge of abandoned effects 
as might be possible under the circumstances. 

“The department stated that it was sending a copy of this telegram to all consular 
officers in Mexico, merely for their information and for the information of Americans 
in their districts.” 

Under the wording of this cablegram, and particularly that portion 
of it which instructed the embassy “to specify the localities, if any, 
from which withdrawal might at any time seem advisable,’ Amer- 
icans in Mexico to whom the order was directed or indirectly com- 
municated through the embassy or consular agencies, or Goal 
other persons, construed it to mean that the Government at Wash- 
ington and the embassy at Mexico City knew something concerning 
Mexico, or intended to take some action with reference to Mexico, 
which individuals located or residing in Mexico should be warned of; 
and the majority of Americans in Mexico (at least throughout the 
rural districts and apart from those in the City of Mexico who had 
or might have the advantage of personal consultation with the 
ambassador) imagined that finally the Government of the United 
States intended to protect Americans wherever they were or where 
it might be able to reach them; and so a great exodus of American 
citizens immediately commenced. 

The effect upon the minds of Mexicans in different localities who 
had continued to work at their employment under Americans— 
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who had been loyal and faithful, and had announced themselves 
willing to protect the property and lives of their American em- 
ployers—was to open their ears to the appeals of demagogues that 
they should join bands of bandits, or revolutionise or some one else, 
and prepare to defend their country against the United States. 

In many localities those ignorant people were told tnat slavery 
existed in the United States; that the slave States of the South had 
always wanted to take over more Mexican territory than had been 
acquired in 1848; and that the purpose of the Government of the 
United States now was to withdraw Americans so that Mexicans 
could not hold them as hostages or mete out retribution to them for 
assaults upon Mexicans: that the real purpose of the United States 
was to take over Mexico and enslave the Mexican people. 

This was the effect of the ill-advised, but of course well-meant 
cablegram to the embassy, sent out under conditions existing as they 
were, and at a time when Americans had not yet been convinced 
that their Government at home would no longer protect Americans 
- abroad. 

At least however, the Government of the United States up to this 
time, while failing to protect its citizens, had not intervened in the 
internal affairs of Mexico in the effort to change their officials or 
their form of government. 


HUERTA*CARRANZA PERIOD. 


The resignation of Madero and Pino Suarez was forced, following 
the ‘‘cuartelazo” in the early part of 1913, and Lascurain, taking 
over the Presidency under the form of the constitution, resigned the 
office, and under this same constitution Huerta was immediately 
declared elected President. 

The Government of the United States through the President refused 
to acknowledge the Huerta government and sent John Lind to Vera- 
cruz and Mexico City, followed by other personal representatives | 
of the President, among whom were the Hon. William Bavard Hale, 
Mr. George Carothers, then recent consular agent at Torreon, etc. 

The Congress of the United States was not consulted with reference 
to these quasi ambassadors or personal representatives, nor was the 
Congress of the United States even notified of their missions or the 
purport thereof, except as in the message of the President of the 
United States to the Congress of August 27, 1913. 

The correspondence between the polished, suave, and learned 
diplomat, Gamboa, and the Hon. John Lind is interesting and in- 
structive. 

Under date of August 16, 1913, Gamboa says among other things: 

“Fortunately * * * your character as confidential agent of your Government 
was fully established.” 

Mr. Gamboa, in the same letter, states that “the Government of 
Mexico has paid due attention to the advice and considerations ex- 
pressed by the Government of the United States” as contained in the 
note of the President of the United States presented to Gamboa by 
Lind at their second interview. 
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Gamboa says the Government of Mexico ‘‘has paid due attention 
to the advice and considerations” for several reasons: 


“First. Because Mexico entertains the highest respect for the personality of His 
Excellency Woodrow Wilson. 

‘Second. Because certain European and American Governments with which Mexico 
cultivates the closest relations of international amity, having in a most delicate, re- 
spectful way, highly gratifying to us, made use of their good oflices to the end that 
Mexico should accord you a hearing, inasmuch as you were the bearer of a private 
mission from the President of the United States.”’ 


We will not attempt to quote all this communication, which so 
carefully reviews and comments upon the Lind mission and note of 
the President, but one or two additional quotations here require 
repetition: 

‘The request that Gen. Victoriano Huerta should agree not toappear as a candidate 
for the presidency of the Republic in the coming elections can not be taken into 
consideration, because, aside from its strange and unwarranted character, there is a 
risk that the same might be interpreted as a matter of personal dislike. This point 
can only be decided by Mexican public opinion when it may be expressed at the polls. 

The confidential agent may believe that solely because of the sincere esteem in 
which the people and the Government of the United States of America are held by 
the people and Government of Mexico, and because of the consideration which it 
has tor all friendly nations (and especially in this case for those which have offered 
their good offices), my Government consented to take into consideration and to answer 
as briefly as the matter permits the representations of which vou are the bearer. 
Otherwise it would have rejected them immediately because of their humiliating 
and unusual character, hardly admissible even in a treaty of peace after a victory, 
inasmuch as in a like case any nation which in the least respects itself would do like- 
Wise. 

In another communication the Mexican minister rather indignantly 
repudiates the suggestion that compliance with the requirements of 
the President of the United States communicated Ro Lind might 
be followed by financial favors extended through the influence of 
our Government. 

The committee will not endeavor to follow seriatum the acts of 
this Government with reference to Huerta nor those leading up to 
the recognition of the Carranza as the de facto Government in Octo- 
ber, 1915. A reference to the testimony of W. F. Buckley, part 6, 
pages 767 et seq., is hereby made, as well as to other evidence in 
the case and to the public records. | 

Meantime revolution continues, accompanied, as usual, by outrages 
of every character upon American citizens. 

At the very time that the message of August 27 was In preparation 
for communication to the Congress of the United States, and tele- 
grams following same were being prepared for forwarding to the 
consuls and other officials in Mexico, Matthew Gourd’s nieces were 
being outraged in his presence while he was tied to a limb with a rope 
around his neck. 

We were informed in this message, among other things, that: 

We should earnestly urge all Americans to leave Mexico at once and should assist 
them to get away in every way possible—not because we would mean to slacken in the 
least our efforts to safeguard their lives and their interests, but because it is imperative 
that they should take no unnecessary risks when it is physically possible for them to 
leave the country. 


On the some date, that is, August 27, the consul general at Mexico 
City was notified ‘‘to warn Americans to leave Mexico,” and 
The consul general was instructed to notify all officials, military or civil, exercising 


authority that they would be held strictly responsible for any harm done to Americans 
or for injury to their property. 
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The consul general was instructed to furnish a copy to the em- 
bassy at Mexico City, and the State Department here had the same 
telegram repeated to all American consuls in Mexico. 

This first telegram was followed by another of the same date, em- 
bracing extracts from the President’s message to Congress, and 
(paraphrase) 

It is further stated that the advice to leave Mexico did not indicate that the Govern- 
ment of the United States would slacken in the least its efforts to safeguard the lives 


and interests of Americans, but that they should take no unnecessary risks when it 
was physically possible for them to leave the country. 


On April 20, 1914, the following telegram was sent (paraphrase): 


It was stated in this telegram that Gen. Huerta had refused to salute the flag; that 
the President would lav the matter before Congress that day; that Americans and 
other foreigners should be notified of the critical situation; and that Americans should 
be reminded of the President’s advice to leave Mexico until order was restored. 


On April 22, 1914 (paraphrase): 

The consuls were advised of the resulta following the landing of American forces at 
Vera Cruz, and were instructed to urge all Americans to leave Mexico as soon as 
possible. 

On September 11, 1915 (paraphrase): 

It was stated that, as a precautionary measure, it was of the utmost importance, in 
view of the particularly dangerous conditions arising from the revolutionary crisis, 
that all Americans, and incidentally other foreigners, be induced to leave Mexico 


immediately. The consular officers were authorized to abandon Mexico, bringing 
their records with them, if conditions were such as to justify their departure. 


TAMPICO-—-VERAORUZ INOIDENT APRIL 20, 1914. 


The Tampico incident of April 20, 1914, constituting what has 
generally been called the ‘‘Insult to our flag” brought a message from 
the President of the United States, giving his reason for landing 
armed forces at Veracruz and requesting ratification of the Congress 
of the United States for his acts. This incident and the message 
concerning same will be more fully referred to a little later. 

A reference to the-chronological events hereinbefore set forth will 
disclose that Huerta left Mexico City in July, 1914, and that after 
several so-called presidents had been named by one self-constituted 
authority or another, the President of the United States called upon 
the warring forces in Mexico to get together or this country would 
be compelled to take steps to pacify Mexico. 


CARRANZA PERIOD. 


Senate Document No. 324, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, 
contains the answer of the President to the request for information 
as to why this Government had finally decided to recognize Carranza 
in October, 1915. In short, the reasons given were: That while the 
convention itself, which was yet in session, and while Villa, Zapata, 
and other independent leaders agreed to meet with the United States 
and representatives of other countries and abide by the decision 
of such representatives in the settlement of Mexican affairs; that 
Carranza declined, and that Obregon, Gonzales, and Carranza’s 
appointed cabinet officers and appointed governors and other ap- 
pointed officials agreed to leave the decision as to taking part in this 
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meeting to Carranza himself; that it appeared that Carranza was the 
only one man whose domination was acceptable to any number of 
others and that therefore this Government should recognize him as 
head of the de facto government of Mexico. 


BRYAN’S OPINION OF OBREGON. 


Prior to this time the Brazilian minister was representing the 
interests of the United States in the Republic of Mexico, and through 
this mimister the Department of State of the United States com- 
municated directly to Obregon and to Carranza separately, among 
other things using the following language: 


The Government of the United States has noted with increasing concern the reports 
of Gen. Obregon’s utterances to the residents of Mexico City. The Government 
believes they tend to incite the populace to commit outrages in which innocent 
foreigners within Mexican territory, particularly in the City of Mexico, may be 
involved. This Government is particularly impressed with Gen. Obregon’s sug- 
gestions that he would refuse to protect not only Mexicans but foreigners in case of 
violence, and that his present manifesto is a forerunner of others more disastrous in 
effect. In this condition of affairs the Government of the United States is informed 
that the City of Mexico may soon be evacuated by the Constitutionalist forces, leaving 
the populace without protection against. whatever faction may choose to occupy it, thus 
hika the responsibility which may happen as a result of the instigation to law- 
lessness before and after the evacuation of the city. 

The Government of the United States is led to believe that a deplorable situation 
has been willfully brought about by Constitutionalist leaders and forces upon a 
populace submissive to their incredible demands, and to punish the city on account 
of refusal to comply with them, When a factional leader preys upon a starving city 
to compel obedience to his decrees by inciting outlawry, and at the same time uses 
means to prevent the city from being supplied with food, a situation is created which 
it is impossible for the United States to contemplate longer with patience, Conditions 
have become intolerable and can no longer be endured. 


On May 7, 1915, the Brazilian minister, under No. 174, cabled the 
Secretary of State at Washington, his opening sentence being: 


I have been requested by the American Society of Mexico and International Com- 
mittee to transmit to you the following document * * *: 

The capital (Mexico City) is suffering a lingering death * * *, 

The Washington Government two months ago renewed its advice that ita residents 

leave Mexico, with the suggestion from Gen. Carranza that other foreigners also leave 
Mexico City; unfortunately there has been no way open to act upon the advice since 
it was given * * *. Three travelers were shot last week while trying to get from 
this city te Pachuca, 50 miles away * * *. Censorship of commercial and private 
telegrams by the conventionalist authorities here and also the Currancistas at Vera 
Cruz is so strong that residents can not explain to relatives or correspondents abroad 
either their situation or their actions * * * and this interference with cable- 
ams renders difficult or impossible the arrangement of maturing obligations such as 
fe insurance premiums. * * * 
Hope is expressed among foreigners here that special representatives from the 
United States who are attached to particular chiefs, may not be deterred by excessive 
desires to maintain agreeable relations with these leaders from furnishing the Wash- 
ington Government with complete occurrences and impartial reports of what actually 
transpires in their locality. 


CARRANZA AND THE RED CROSS. 


Practically the first act of Carranza after his recognition in October, 
1915, was the demand by him, acceded to by the United States, that 
the American Red Cross should get out of Mexico. (See The Amer- 
ican Red Cross Magazine, November, 1915, issue, pp. 349 et seq.) 
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SECOND AND THIRD ATTACK ON FLAG. COMPARE WITH HUERTA INCI- 
DENT. 


In the early part of 1916, Americans were ordered to leave Tampico, 
the instructions being transmitted through Claude I. Dawson, Amer- 


ican consul: 
AMERICAN CONSULAR SERVICE, 
Tampico, Mexico, June 24, 1916. 
To whom it may concern: 


American citizens are hereby urged to leave for the United States without any 
further delay, and to this end they should heed the suggestions to be made by the 
bearer hereof. : 

CLAUDE I. Dawson, 
American Consul. 
{Instruction. 


Advise people American consul has ordered all Americans to leave immediately, 
and state that you think no protection will be accorded those who remain. This 
includes men, women, and children. 


In carrying out these instructions the U. S. S. Marietta, under 
command of Capt. Scott, had its boat and also a boat secured from 
a civilian vessel, but manned by sailors of the Marietta, assisting in 
the removal of imperiled American citizens. 

This boat was fired upon by Carranza soldiers under Gen. Nafar- 
rate and the sailors returned the fire. This was about June 24. 

On June 15, at Mazatlan, on the west coast; the U. S. S. Annapolis 
sent her boat to the wharf at Mazatlan for the purpose of reaching 
the American consul with a message; there were no arms in sight 
but the boat was flving the American flag, the men were in uniform, 
and accompanied by two officers. When the boat ran alongside 
the pier the officers were met by Mexicans, one of them in uniform, 
and were invited to land. Upon stepping ashore they were imme 
diately seized, conducted to a jail and imprisoned; the Mexican officer 
ordered the boat to land, but one of the American officers directed 
the sailors to “push off,’ which was done, but it was fired upon 
and one of the sailors was killed. 

The sailors “broke out” their arms, which were concealed in the 
boat, and returned the fire. The officers were later released through 
the intercession of, and were guided on their way to the wharf by, 
a native Mexican woman who was married to an American. 

The commanding oflicer of the Annapolis “in view of the policy 
of noninterference on shore,” withheld the fire of his battery from 
protecting his boat. 

A report of the matter was made by Admiral Winslow to the 
department. 

The admiral made no protest nor requested any apology or explana- 
tion, but the entire matter was referred to the department. 


In view of Admiral Mayo’s experience acquired when his boat was insulted at 
Tampico * * * it was considered proper to leave that to the department. 


See testimony of Admiral William B. Caperton and testimony of 
Commander A. T. Beauregard, part 22, pages 3203 and 3216. 

In his message to the Congress of the United States concerning 
the Admiral Mavo-Tampico incident of April 20, which incident is 
roferred to in the testimony cited, the President refers to Gen. 
Huerta’s apology and to his explanation that “Martial law obtained 
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at the time at Tampico; that orders had been issued that no one 
should be allowed to land at Iturbide bridge.” The President says: 

Our naval commanders at the port had not been notified of any such prohibition; 
and, even if they had been, the only justifiable course open to the local authorities 


would have been to request the paymaster and his crew to withdraw and to lodge a 
protest with the commanding officer of the fleet. 


Again, in the same message, “If we are to accept the tests of its 
own constitution it [Mexico] has no government.” (Exactly the 
same constitution (if any) existed in April, 1914, as existed in June, 
1916, and except by totally unconstitutional decree of Carranza no 
effort was made to change this constitution until January, 1917.) 
pelt is true that we had not recognized and declined to recognize 
the government of Huerta when the first Tampico incident occurred; 
it is also true that we had granted de facto recognition to Carranza 
prior to June, 1916. 

The facts are that we demanded a salute to our flag by Huerta, 
whom we had not recognized, and failed to demand a salute or 
apology from Carranza whom we had recognized. 


MEXICAN ELECTIONS. 


So-called elections were held in municipalities and in some portions 
of some of the States of Mexico after Carranza was recognized, and 
among others an election for constitutional delegates or “a congress 
to adopt a constitution,” was held. 

Among those who were excluded from voting at any elections 
were (and are): 

I. Those who by any means undertook the overthrow of the lawful Government of 
the Republic, emanated from the elections of 1911. (Madero election.) 

II. Those who carried out the barrack uprising (cuartelazo) in 1913, or in any 
manner contributed to its realization, 

NI. The functionaries, authorities, and public employees emanated from the 
usurping government; and those who, having emanated from the lawful Government 
sanctioned and collaborated, in an effective manner, in sustaining the usurper. __ 

_IV. Those who have figured actively in any of the factions opposing the constitu- 
ae government, or who continue to be hostile to the present Government of the 

epublic. 

V. Those who economically, through the press or in any other manner duly verified 
aided or have stated their adhesion or sympathy with the usurping government or 
factions hostile to the present Government. 


It may be interesting to recite here that the so-called Carranza 
revolution received its support from Villa, Zapata, Obregon, Pablo 
Gonzalez, Eulalio Gutierrez, Antonio I. Villarreal, etc. 

That later a convention was held for the selection of a President 
under an agreement solemnly entered into by Carranza himself. 

That the convention elected Gutierrez, and that in the fighting 
which inevitably followed Carranza’s refusal to abide by the results, 
Obregon and Gonzalez sided with Carranza, while others claiming 
themselves to be original Constitutionalists, fought under the banner 
of the convention. 

That therefore in all elections there were excluded from voting 
those who had supported the Diaz government. 

Those who had supported the Madero government; those who had 
Mp eed Huerta; those who had supported Carranza himself. 

‘hose who had upheld the convention decision; and all those who 
had had nothing to do with politics in any form or manner, unless 
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at the particular time of each election the particular voter or candi- 
date could prove to the satisfaction of a Carranza election official 
that said voter or candidate was at that moment an unqualified 
supporter of Carranza and ready to bear or bearing arms in defense 
of his so-called government. 

In view of the fact that of a population of 15,000,000 never more 
than 200,000 have taken active interest in the affairs of Mexico since 
the overthrow of Diaz, it can readily be seen that those who are 
entitled to and allowed to vote constitute rather a small number. 

In this connection it might be of interest to recall that in the split 
between Carranza personally with his immediate followers and the 
convention and its followers, the Madero family opposed Carranza 
and upheld the convention, and that Raul Madero, brother of the 
deceased President, was a general in Villa’s army fighting Carra za, 
while another brother, Emilio. was an officer in the same army. 


PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT OF SATISFACTORY ASSURANCES OF PROTEC- 
TION OF AMERICANS. 


In the message of the President of the United States of February 
17, 1916, the President states to the Congress that satisfactory assur- 
ances have heen received from Carranza that he would protect Ameri- 
can citizens, pay American claims for damages, and recognize American 
rights and protect American property. 

In addition to protesting against the actions of Obregon, Carranza 
followers, and others in the City of Mexico, Veracruz, and at other 
places, it immediately became necessary for this Government to con- 
tinue the protests after the recognition of Carranza, as it had made 
protests prior to his recognition, against arbitrary decisions and acts 
affecting the property rights of American citizens. 

For anl on June 29, 1914, Secretary Bryan cabled a protest 
against the refusal of Carranza, whose forces were then in charge at 
Tampico, to accept constitutional currency, that is, his own currency, 
and in any event against his refusal to accept New York exchange at 
prevailing rates, for bar dues, ete. (See Department of State records, 
pt. 21, pp. 3119.) 

On July 10, 1914, Secretary Bryan called attention to Carranza’s 
own decree“ making it obligatory upon officials as well as the public to 
accept constitutionalist currency,” and insisting that Carranza should 
accept currency tendered him in payment of dues, ete. The Car- 
ranza authorities continued to refuse, and apparently had their way. 

On January 19, 1916, Lansing protested against the proposed con- 
fiscation decree— 
providing for the nationalization of petroleum, which * * * would affect most 
seriously the interests of numerous American citizens and other foreigners who have 
heretofore engaged in the business of producing and selling petroleum in Mexico. 


Point out to Gen. Carranza in unequivocal terms the dangerous situation which 
might result from the issuance of any decree of a confiscatory nature. 


This is the first of the series of protests against confiscatory decrees, 
which protests, as will be disclosed by reference to copies of the 
official documents published in connection with this report, it has 
been necessary to reiterate in one form or another to the very dav 
of the recent overthrow of the Carranza Government. 
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In January, 1917, the so-called constitutional convention, or con- 

ress for the drawing of a constitution, was in session in Queretaro, 

exico. 

The delegates to this convention had been selected under the sys- 
tem of free and universal suffrage just hereinbefore described. 

The constitution which they adopted, or formulated, was pre- 
tended to be submitted to and has been pretended to have been 
adopted by the different States of the Union. l 

Except as this constitution was submitted to Carranza appointees 
and officials, and adopted by certain Carranza adherents under threat 
of Carranza guns in some particular districts in some particular States 
of the Union, such pretension of ratification was a fraud upon its 
face, as established by uncontrovertible evidence in these hearings 
and is a notorious fact to all Mexicans. 

This constitution so illegally formulated was signed on January 31, 
1917, and promulgated on February 5 of that year. 

On January 22, 1917, Charles Parker, Esq., ‘‘represenfing American 
interests,” Queretaro, Mexico, was addressed an official communica- 
tion, signed ‘‘L,’”’ and bearing No. 621. (Sce pt. 21, Pp. 3121.) 

Among other things, the Secretary of State of the United States 
calls attention to the provisions of article 27 of the proposed consti- 
tution and criticizes same by paragraphs; he also refers to article 28, 
article 33, and to the proposed constitution generally. 

At the time of this particular protest, strenuous and imperative 
as it was, article 27 of the constitution, in all its naked and anar- 
chistic provisions, had not been agreed to and was not before the Sec- 
retary of State. The protest of that official representing the United 
States Government did not even receive the courtesy of an answer 
from Carranza, in so far as our records show, and in the face of the 
protest article 27 was amended by making it very much more objec- 
tionable than was the form before the Secretary when he cabled. 

Among other things the Secretary in this protest says: 

The Government of the United States has in the past made clear, as doubtless 
have other nations, that it can not concede the right of Mexico to limit, by its munic- 
ipal law, this Government’s rights of intervention to protect the rights cf its citizens 
residing or sojourning in that country, nor concede that waivers such as those referred 
to in this provision can annul the relations of citizens to ther own government and 
extinguish the obligations of this Government to protect its citizens in Mexico. In 
so far as the proposed provision would hamper the transfer to another foreigner of 
foreign-owned lands, it would apparently in a senve be contiscatory cf rights enjoyed 
by the foreign owner from the time of hs acquisition of the prcperty. 

Paraphrase: 

You are instructed to bring the foregoing immediately to the attention of Gen, 
Carranza and state that the provisions above mentioned seem to indicate a proposed 
policy toward foreigners which is fraught with possible grave consequences affecting 
the commercial and political relations ef Mexico with other nations. Further, that 
the American Government can not acquiesce in any direct confiscation of foreign- 
owned properties in Mexico or indirect confiscation. You will bring to the attention 
of Gen. Carranza the department's earnest desire that he give these matters his care- 
ful consideration with a view to avoiding the possi bility of the disturbance of hitherto 
pleasant relations existing between the two Governments. ana with a view to avoid- 


ing future serious difliculties under the proposed constitution with any government 
organizea under it. 
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Following this protest Ambassador Fletcher left the United States 

and arrived in Mexico City on February 19. He at-once proceeded 
to the Mexican foreign office before presenting his credentials to 
Carranza at Queretaro, and following his visit cabled, answering the 
department's telegram of February 19: 
F Minister for foreign affairs stated that he has no knowledge of any decree affecting 
the rights of foreigners to real estate or mines to which such foreigners already have 
clear title * * *. He further stated that the legislation emanating from the new 
constitution with respect to property righte would, in his opinion, in no wise prejudice 
present property rights and at the same time called attention to article of new con- 
stitution which provides that no laws may be made retroactive. 

Fletgher then proceeded to Queretaro and presented his creden- 
tials to Carranza on March 3. 

The Mexican Congress has never yet, up to the present date. 

assed legislation carrying out the provisions of the constitution of 

exico with reference to oil properties or other properties of for- 
eigners—that is, article 27 or what we know as the confiscatory 
clauses of the constitution. 

Carranza from time to time issued decrees of infinite variety, 
threatening and attempting to confiscate American properties; but 

et, on August 2, 1917, Fletcher wires that American companies need 

ave no uneasiness, ‘“‘that it is not the intention of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment to take over properties now in exploitation,” and distinctly 
stated that there would be no confiscation of these properties. Again 
followed protests from the United States concerning different decrees, 
as, for instance, January 25, 1918, and January 27, 1918. 

On April 4, 1918, our department was comyelled to sav: 

This Government, acting on behalf of American citizens who have expended larve 
sums of money in securing petroleum lands in Mexico, and who placed their reliance, 
as they were justified in doing, on the Mexican laws granting ownership of deposits 
under the surtace to the owners of the surface, protests emphatically and solemnly 
against the petroleum decree, declaring it to be an act of despoliation and confiscation, 
and in the premises reserves all rights. 

On April 2, 1918, Fletcher, in obedience to instructions, had 
already entered “this formal and solemn protest of the Government 
of the United States against the violation or infringement of legiti- 
mately acquired American private property rights involved in the 
enforcement of said decree.” 

A year and ten days after Fletcher's cablegram to the department 
of Carranza’s assurance that no confiscation would be attempted. 
Lansing, among other things, cabled: 

And to further direct Your Excellency’s attention to the necessity which mav arise, 
in order to protect the property of its citizens in Mexico, divested or injuriously 
a‘tected by the said decrees, to impel the United States to protect the property of its 
citizens, 

Fletcher under date of August 3, 1918, conveyed to the Secretary 
of State Mr. Carranza’s claim that his decrees were only fiscal and 
temporary, later to be followed by legislation which was in the 
province of Congress. 

Carranza stated that if the difficulty could not be settled except by war or inter- 
vention, he was sorry but was prepared to confront this alternative. 

We, of course, ‘backed off” and continued to talk. 

On August 14 Carranza refused to postpone his decrees. 
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On August 17, 1918, Mr. E. Garza Perez, subsecretary “by reason 
of the illness of the secretary of state for foreign affairs,’ to Henry P. 
Fletcher, American ambassador, stated: 

The Mexican Government believes it necessary to state that it will not accept the 
interference of any foreign power * * * and that it will not admit any proceeding 
which under the pretext of protection to foreign interests wounds the national decorum 
or impairs the exercise of its sovereignty. 

On March 18, 1919, the secretary again protested ‘‘against Mexi- 
can petroleum decrees.” 

April 16, 1919, another protest, and on the same date another, and 
in answer to these latter protests the Mexican Government among 
other things curtly announced that the “protests of foreign nations 
can not suspend the effects of laws issued by the Government of 
another nation.” 

On June 18, 1919, another protest was forwarded entering “a 
vigorous protest as threatening to confiscate rights which its citizens 
have legally acquired,” and— 

You will simultaneously make reservation of rights for damages in behalf of 
American citizens whose interests are jeopardized by said decrees. 

On October 1, 1919, again protesting, pur State Department 
cabled Mexico: 

In this view of the matter the Government of the United States, owing as it does, to 
its citizens the duty of protecting them in foreign lands, both in their persons and 
their property rights, must strongly protest against the action of the Mexican Govern- 
ment as outlined above and characterize it as threatening confiscation and a denial 
of justice. 

The State Department expresses the hope that, ponding the general 
settlement of this question and specific R by the Mexican 
Congress, the administrative authorities of Mexico will respect the 
rights of American citizens and will withdraw its insistence that they 
comply with the provisions of the decrees. 

It must be again emphasized that no legislation has as yet been 
enacted by the Mexican Congress, but that all these protests are 
brought forth by insistence upon Carranza’s decrees. 

On January 9, 1917, we protested against a “further decree” re- 
quiring renouncement of citizenship by foreigners acquiring property 
in Mexico. | 

On January 31 we again announced the same position. 

On December 5, 1918, the acting American consul at Nogales, 
Ariz., forwarded the department a copy of the proposed agrarian 
law for the State of Sonora, and on the 24th we protested that there 
was no provision for compensation for the taking over of American 
property under this law. 

» The American consul at Nogales was notified of this protest to 
Mexico. 

We again protested on March 21, 1919. 

On July 16, 1919, we learned that the legislature of Sonora had 
adopted the law, and earnestly protested and urged that prompt 
action be taken to prevent the coming into force of this measure 
threatening American interests. 

The law was adopted and promulgated on July 3, 1919, to be 
effective July 27, 1919. 

On August 14, we protested on the ground that the law was 
ambiguous; that the provisions fixing value violates article 117 of 
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the Mexican constitution; that the measure provides for the taki 
of property “by purely arbitrary administrative action”; * * 
“which violates article 14 of the Mexican constitution”; ete., and 
we said in closing: 

That the Mexican Government is hereby advised that the American Government 


will be forced to take up this question with the Mexican Government, * * * in 
the event that absolute and even-handed justice is denied American citizens. 


We also protested directly through the consul to the governor of 
the State of Sonora, and this gentleman delivered us an answer 
covering 11 typewritten pages. 

The evidence of Bracey Curtis and others, part 12, page 1833, is 
to the effect that in a personal interview with the governor of Sonora, 
the latter stated in effect that: “I have not put the law in effect. 
How are you hurt?’ 

This governor of the State of Sonora, to whom we have addressed 
these protests, is Adolfo de la Huerta, now, on the 25th day of May, 
by virtue of a declaration of some of the members of the Mexican 
co announced to the world as the President of the Republic of 

fexico. | 

The official notes of the United States Government to Mexico, with 
reference to all these matters, as well as to the Jenkins case, are 
printed in part 21 of the evidence, ete., taken by this committee. 


JENKINS OASE. 


With reference to the Jenkins case it can not be too strongly 
emphasized to your committee and through you to the American 
eople, that tne statement of Carranza that the Jeakims case is in the 
fon of the State authorities and that his government could not 
interfere, is a statement not only calculated but deliberately intended 
to mislead the American people. 

Of course, taking the statement as true and at its face value, 
Americans respecting our form of government thought that possibly 
Mexico might be correct in the position which she assumed. 

Carranza knew all the facts, as did every one of his sympathizers 
and supporters, including those who have recently overthrown him. 

The governor of the State of Puebla is the brother of Luis Cabrera, 
recently secretary of the treasury of Mexico. He was appointed as 
governor and later came to be “elected” through the farcical returns 
made by his own oflicials and under the ‘‘free suffrage’ proclamation 
heretofore referred to. 

The State of Puebla had and yet has a constitution, safely laid 
away, and by Mr. Cabrera never lugged into sight. 

By the provisions of this constitution judges must be elected; 
Cabrera had so little regard for even the forms of the constitution 
that he did not attempt to have the judge declared elected, but 
simply appointed one himself. 

16 constitution provides that no judge shall hold office who is 
not a citizen or resident of the State of Puebla. ‘‘Gov.’’ Cabrera 
appointed a citizen and resident of the State of Jalisco.. 

n answer to a question as to this procedure, he justified his actions 
by stating that the legislature had suspended the constitution and 
laws and vested him with all power. And this is the man behiud 
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whom Carranza has hidden and chuckled, while defying the United 
States and sending us communications calculated and intended to 
deceive the American people; meanwhile he worked his sweet will 
with an American citizen whom the testimony in the case shows to 
be of the highest character, and whose property the wolves of Car- 
ranza and Cabrera’s selection and appointment are seeking to, and 
devouring. 


OCARRANZA PRO-GERMAN AND CENTRAL AMERICAN PLOTS. 


As disclosed by the evidence in these hearings, Carranza and all 
his followers were pro-German during the war, and he directly, with 
certain of his followers, including Obregon, were interested in stir- 
ring up strife, trouble, and revolution in the countries to the south 
of Mexico; seeking to overthrow the established Governments of 
Nicaragua, Honduras, Guatemala, and through the assistance of one 
or two other States form a Latin-American Union with Mexico 
against the United States of America. (Seo testimony of C. E. Jones, 
Admiral Caperton, Commander Beauregard, and other evidence, pts. 
20 and 22, pp. 2889, 3203 and 3216.) 

The Carranza government was prosecuting a war against the 
United States during the period immediately prior and subsequent 
to Carranza’s recognition by this country. 

In pursuing the ‘‘plan of San Diego,” American men, women, and 
children were killed in Texas inside the international boundary, 
American citizens driven from home, and American soldiers attacked 
and murdered at night. (See the testimony taken at San Antonio, 
Tex., pt. 8 of these hearings; also sce note of Secretary Lansing, June 
20, 1916, printed in pt. 8, pp. 1215 et seq., with note, “The report of 
the Secretary of State has my approval,” signed “ Woodrow Wuson.’’) 


INTERFERENCE BY DEPARTMENTS THIS GOVERNMENT TRIAL VILLA—- 
COLUMBUS MURDERERS. 


The Pershing expedition went into Mexico with the announced and 
sole purpose of the capture of Pancho Villa and his fiends who were 
engaged with him in the massacre of Americans on American soil in 
the State of New Mexico, on March 9, 1916. Some of those engaged 
with Villa in this massacre were wounded and captured at Columbus; 
they were indicted in Luna County, N. Mex., for murder, and when 
ready to be tried a representative of the Department of Justice pre- 
sented to the presiding judge a telegraphic request or suggestion from 
the War Department and Department of Justice of the United 
States that such trial should be postponed upon the ground that it 
might cause complications with Mexico. 

The Supreme Court of Texas decided that Carranza was at war 
with the United States at this time, while this judge ruled against the 
contention of these murderers at Columbus, and that there was no 
state of war existing. (See testimony of Judge E. L. Medler, pt. 10, 
pp. 1647 et seq.) 
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OARRIZAL MASSAORE AND WITHDRAWAL AMERIOAN FORCES THERE. 


About the middle of June, 1916, while Pershing was yet in Mexico, 
a message was received by that general from Gen. Jacinto Trevino, 
of the Mexcian Army, notifying Pershing to the effect that he should 
not move his troops south, east, or west. 

Gen. Pershing immediately replied to the effect that he would 
move his troops in whatsoever direction pleased him and would only 
take orders from his own Government and that if he were attacked 
by Gen. Trevino’s forces he would immediately attack Trevino with 
his entire military strength. 

Within a day or two Pershing’s expedition at Carrizal, under 
command of Capts. Boyd and Morey, and Lieut. Adair, were attacked 
by Trevino’s forces at that place; Boyd and Adair were killed; 
about 15 colored troopers were killed, and several made prisoners. 

Maj. Gen. Robert L. Howze, United States Army, in command 
of about 300 mounted troops, made his way to Santo Domingo 
Ranch within 9 miles of the battlefield at Carrizal, and rescued Capt. 
Morey and several of the troopers who had been wounded in the fight. 

Testifying before this committee, Gen. Howze states that he hen 
had 300 mounted troops within 9 miles of the battlefield, and, in 
answer to the question ‘Did you feel competent to deal with the 
situation as it existed at and around Carrizal with the troops you 
then had?” he answered ‘‘ Yes.” 

Without being allowed to go to Carrizal he returned to Casas 
Grandes under orders. The bodies of the dead at Carrizal were 
recovered by civilians sent down from El Paso by Gen. Bell. (See 
testimony George Turner, colored trooper, pt. 12, p. 1561; testimony 
of Maj. Gen. Tfowze, pt. 12, p. 1568.) 

Following this Carrizal massacre Secretary Lansing addressed his 
note to Carranza criticizing him in the severest terms. (See pt. 
8, p. 1215.) 

We attempted to adjust matters with Mexico through a conference 
between Gen. Hugh Scott and Gen. Obregon at El Paso. The result 
was “nil.” | . 

We agreed then to the appointment of a committee with three 
Mexicans and three Americans to discuss matters of difference. 
This committee met and conferred for some time. The Mexican 
members refused positively to discuss any differences until American 
troops were removed from Mexican soil. 

Pershing was ordered out and—the committee adjourned without 
settling anv differences. 

Von Eckhardt was on such terms with Carranza that he could 
convey the Zimmerman note to Mexico, suggesting that Mexico 
should secure the assistance of the Japanese in a coalition against the 
United States, and should take over by conquest Texas, New Mexico. 
and Arizona. 

This was exactly the old “plan of San Diego.” 


MEXICAN I. W. W. AGITATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Under this plan Mexican laborers and others at Bisbee, Ariz., and 
at different points along the border of the United States and in 
different. mining camps were stating to other Mexicans upon this 
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side that sooner or later they would take over the border States and 
return them to Mexico. (See testimony of Capt. Harry Wheeler, 
pt. 12, p. 1873, et seq.) 

Thus agitations developing along radical lines in Bisbee continued 


and are yet continuing. 
On December 13, 1919, the Army Intelligence reported that: 


The radical movement reported last week as being fostered in northern Sonora by 
Juan Farrel, Jesus Palma, and Arnulfo Cardenas, is said to be extending north of the 
international line into the United States. Delegates from this organization have 
been preaching communism and Bolshevism among the miners on properties in 
Arizona. At one mine, the Tres de Mayo, situated 13 miles northeast of Nogales, 
Ariz., and 5 or 6 miles north of the international line, the appearance of these agitators 
resulted in such intolerable insolence on the part of the miners, and such threats of 
invasion from the Mexican side of the border, that the subdistrict commander at 
Nogales posted a Cavalry patrol in the neighborhood. This action quieted the agita- 
tion materially. 

Another hot-bed of radicalism is said to be in northern Coahuila. Bolshevist 
agitators operating in that region have made the Sabinas mines their headquarters; 
laborers there do not deny their Bolsheviki affiliations. This organization is said to 
have sent delegates to a number of Texas towns, notably El Paso, Marfa, Alpine, 
Del Rio, Eagle Pass, San Antonio, Laredo, Brownsville, and Galveston. 


The committee, from evidence in its possession, some of which has 
been given publicity, are convinced that Mr. Carranza and some of 
his advisers sought to take advantage of the recent strike of coal 
miners in the United States following the labor troubles in the steel 
industry; and the correspondence and papers, while they may be 
found in other portions of the printed testimony, are again set forth 
here as follows, to wit: 

[Translation. ] 
V.C. Mexico, June 14, 1919. 
Senor Lic. MANUEL AGUIRRE BERLANGA. 

ESTEEMED FRIEND: Senor Lino Caballo, bearer of this letter, is the person who, in 
company with two friends, will bring to you the manifestos and the plan which they 
desire to put into practice in the State ot Texas. 

This plan being very favorable for Mexico, please aid them in every way and give 
the necessary instructions in the frontier States. 


I remain, your affectionate friend, 
V. CARRANZA. 


[Translation.] 
V.C. Mexico, August 19, 1919. 
Licentiate MANUEL AGUIRRE BERLANGA. 

ESTEEMED Frienp: The present (letter) will be handed you by Mr. Juan N. Garcia 
and the two friends from Texas who accompany him and, in accordance with our con- 
versation, please give them the guaranties they request as well as the pecuniary 
elements they desire. 

I remain, affectionately, your friend, 

V. CARRANZA. . 


Num. 975, Words 20, Charges official. H. D. 9.30 a. m. 
From Mexico, F. D., National Palace, July 5, 1919. 
To Nuevo Laredo, Tamaulipas, via Federal (lines). 
Mr. Melquiades Garcia, consul of Mexico; residence, Mexican Consulate, Laredo, Tex. 
Chapultepec 3. Please deliver to Mr. Lino Caballo the sum of HGVRO. PNFTS 
dollars, according to credentials he will present to you. I greet you. 
V. CARRANZA. 
No. 975 10.40a.m. F.R.C. 
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No. 1269. Words 25. Charges official H. D. 10.15 a. m. 
From Mexico, F. D., National Palace, July 5. 1919. 

To Nuevo Laredo Tamaulipas, via Federal (lines). Urgent. 
Mr. Lino Caballo, residence, Hotel Vega. 


Your telegram No. 25 dated in Lampasas to the President. Mexican consul in 
Laredo, Tex., already has orders to furnish you amount you indicate. I salute you 
affectionately. 

BARAGAN. 

No. 1269, 11.45a.m. F. R.C. 


Mexico City, Dispatch No. 5. 
Inclosure No. 1. 


My Dear * * *: Notwithstanding the extravagant and unrestrained characte? 
of my information I have pleasure in sending you, in accordance with your desire 
expressed during our recent conversation, the notes taken by a secret agent at a meeting 
held here on the L5th instant by Lodge 23 of the agitators and extremists who, including 
several I. W. W. agents, form in this city their plans of bolshevik character. 

It seems that three delegates, two Americans and one Mexican, having arrived from 
the United States and presented themselves at the meeting, claimed that ‘the society” 
would be able at the beginning of next November to call a general strike of all miners 
and metal workers in the United States, that they have 3.000.090 adherents in that 
country where they will be able to seize one western and two Atlantic ports. Thev 
declare that a large number of American soldiers are preparing to take sides with 
them, that in a town of Colorado they will establish the capital of the reformed Gov- 
ernment of the United States.. It was stated further that handbills printed in Spanish 
would be sent from New York to Laredo by special carrier, announcing to Mexicans 
that the territory taken by the United States would be returned if the Mexican people 
agreed to join them. It was also stated that the strike, with many inducements, will 
be extended later to Mexico by those who join in the revolution in the United States. 

As I have mentioned to vou, the preposterous character of these statements does not 
appear to recommend credence. 

am, my dear * * *# 

Yours, very sincerely, 


[Translated copy of telegrams.] 


Number 958. Words, 28. Value, official. Time, 9.45 a. m. 
From Mexico, D. F., National Palace, Dec. 14, 1919. 

To Nuevo Laredo, Tamps., via Federal. 

Mr. Augustin Garza Peres; residence, Hotel Vega. 

Contents your telegram No. 215 dated Monterrey noted. President states await 
there arrival of Luis N. Morrones, who will give you instructions appropriate actual 
circumstances. Greet you altfectionately. 

P. G. Farias, 


l Private Secretary of the President. 
No. 958, 11.45 a.m. J.F. 


Number 75. Words, 54. Value, official. Pass No. 1367. Time, 1.20 p. m. 
From Nuevo Laredo, Tamps., December 14, 1919. 

To Mexico, D. F., National Palace, via Federal. 

Mr. Pedro Gil Farias, private secretary to the President. 

Your superior telegram No. 958. I have talked with Morrones here. He states 
does not deem trip convenient a proper). Am leaving Tampico, where await 
instructions. Caballo will stop at Monterrey for few days with his family (or friends). 
Greet you respectfully. 


No. 76. 1.20p.m. F.J. 


AGUSTIN GARZA PEREZ. 
pe 
[From private report to committee.] 
San ANTONIO, TEX., December 22, 1919. 


Senator ALBERT B. FALL. 


My Dear Senator: On December 14, 1919, Lino Caballo, Augustin Garza Perez, 
and D. H. Holguin arrived in Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, and registered at Hotel Vega 
from Monterrey, and were assigned to room No. 1. Their business was supposed to 
have been to confer with Luis N. Morrones, who arrived; at Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, 
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on December 12, 1919, and registered at the Vega Hotel and was‘assigned to room 
No. 7. Morrones departed for Mexico City on December 17, 1919. 

On November 8, 1919, Agustin Garza Perez and Antonio Villarreal arrived fin 
Laredo, Texas, from El Paso and registered at the Pena Hotel, and left there on 
November 19 for Mexico City. 

Sincerely, 5 

One of these men, Garcia and various other Mexican agents, have 
been under observation for two years by United States officers and 
reports show the intimate connection of some of them with Mexican 
officials (See Appendix in Gates testimony, pt. 19, p. 2846.) 

Fantastic and ridiculous as the “Plan of San Diego,” the Zimmer- 
man proposition, the notes of the meeting of Lodge 23 in the city of 
Mexico, Carranza letters referring to the proposed revolution, may 
appear to the sober people of the United States; to the Mexican agents 
and I. W. W., they are yet schemes and plans which have been 
seriously contemplated and which we are justified in saying have not 
been abandoned. 

The Mexican Government, as shown by the testimony of Admiral 
Caperton, has received matcrial for munitions factory from Japan and, - 
us is well known, has for years been seeking a more or less close 
alliance with that country. | 

The committee, of course, do not credit the suggestion that Japan 
itself contemplates any further alliance with Mexico at this time, 
than close trade relations, to secure which she may be willing to listen 
to wild sugecstions from some enthusiastic |.ot-blooded Mexican. 
Nevertheless official reports of one of the departments of this Govern- 
ment contain some interesting suggestions which may justify con- 
sideration in connection with other matters contained in the present 
report. 


JAPANESE. 


Information has been received that there are more than 300 Jap- 
anese families established on the Limon Ranch, the million-acre 
property in the Xicotencatl district of Tamaulipas, reported some 
months ago as having been bought with a view to Japanese coloniza-, 
tion. Much corn and sugar cane is raised on this land, and traces 
of oil are apparent. 

It is reliably reported that Japanese liners arrive at the port of 
Salina Cruz, Oaxaca. every 10 days; that the Japs enter Mexico 
through that port in increasing numbers every year; that they prac- 
tically control commerce on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. It is 
further intimated that much of the anti-Chinese propaganda so 
widely disseminated along the west coast mav be traced to Japanese 
sources; that they are largely responsible for government deporta- 
tion of Chinese from Oaxaca to Chiapas and into Guatemala. 

The Mexican Government has granted a concession to a Japanese 
concern known as the Matsumato Trading Co. of Japan for the ex- 
ploitation of all oil land on either side of the Tamesi River. Two 
representatives of this company, D. K. Komitte and T. A. Iskawa, 
have been in the region for some time inspecting the territory between 
Tampico and Tuxpam. They were also provided with safe conducts 
to go under cover into the Pelaez district with a view to purchasing 
some 01] wells controlled by a Spanish company there. It is further 
reported that this Jananese concern is to finance the construction 
of a railroad between Tampico and Tuxpam. 
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Japanese interests are said to be planning to lay a cable from 
Salina Cruz, Oaxaca, to South American ports. In this connection 
attention is called to the information in the weekly report of Novem- 
ber 8, 1919, regarding the virtual Japanese absorption of the Isthmus 
of Tehauntepec country; also reported concessions by the Mexican 
Government to Japanese concerns for the construction of three rail- 
road lines across the isthmus. 

There are also to be found, if necessary, a series of letters and 
correspondence between the Mexican foreign office and one of its 
ministers, one of which is as follows: 


[Translation—Excerpts from letters.] 


Eliseo Arredondo, from minister of foreign affairs. 
Mexico City, July 20, 1919. 
There is much commercial activity in prospect and great manufacturing movement 
due to the initiative of rich Germans, to whom the government has the intention of 
lending its decided support. 
Aguilar will advise you how the treaty with Japan is coming a!ong and I remain 
convinced of the great advantage it will bring us for our national integrity. 


MEXICAN ATTAOKS ON PRESIDENT WILSON. 


The committee has given publicity heretofore, through a report 
made to the President of the United States and otherwise, to certain 
documents the authenticity of which can not be disputed, showing 
the attitude of Carranza toward the President of the United States 
of America, as, for instance: 


(Translation. 


MINISTRY or FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Mexico City, July 6, 1919. 
To His Excellency ELISEO ARREDONDO, 
Envoy lctraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Mesico in Madrid: 

Your note dated the 4th of the past month received. In view of the internal crisis 
which the United States are experiencing, Wilson’s policy is provoking indignation 
among the parties and the press is attacking the President severely. e goes from 
one blunder to another and shows each day more clearly that he is a perfectly incom- 
petent person. 

If the failure in Europe were not suflicient, it would be corroborated by the inex- 
yxedient notes that we have received from Washington and which President Carranza 
ee answered with the impertinence those Yankees merit. I see in all this a criminal 
intention to intervene in our country. Time will show me to be right. 

AGUILAR. 


[Private correspondence of the President of the United Mexican States.) 


Mexico, D. F., June 29, 1919. 
Miss HERMILA GALINDO, 
Ignacio Ramirez Street, No. 6, City. 

EstEEMED YOUNG Lapy: It is necessary that your book the Carranza Doctrine, be 
finished in a short time, since I desire that vou immediately proceed to write a second 
part of it, for which purpose I shall shortly send you a ‘‘ bluebook, ” which we are about 
to publish and which will serve to justify the attitude of my Government in its system- 
atic hostility toward foreign speculators, especially Americans and English. 

Do not forget my injunction to describe in lively colors the tortuosity of the American 
policy with relation to our country, causing the figure of Wilson to stand well out as 
the director of that policy. I also enjoin you to be very careful about the corrections 
which I have made in the original (manuscript) which you brought me. 

I salute you affectionately, 
V. CARRANZA. 


These documents are only set forth herein as evidence of the treat- 
ment of this Government and its officials by the Mexican Govern- 
ment and its officials. 
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During all the years which we have just been discussing—that is, 
from prior to the recognition of Carranza in 1915 to and including 
the present period—American property owners and American citizens 
have been suffering indignities at the hands of Mexicans, while the 
loss of life has reached such proportions finally that the list of inno- 
cent se dead in Mexico, as shown on page A of this report, is 
appalling. 

i our na have endeavored under the ninth head in this 
general discussion, as shortly as possible, to convey some information 
as directed as to— 


ANY AND ALL ACTS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF MEXICO AND ITS 
CITIZENS IN DEROGATION OF THE RIGHTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OR OF ITS CITIZENS. 


SUFFERING, STARVATION, DISEASE, AND ANARCHY THROUGHOUT 
MEXICO. 


We will only direct your attention for a few moments in closing 
to conditions as existing among the people of Mexico themselves. 
We have referred to the ose of property and hope that we have shed 
some light upon physical conditions of the so-called Republic. 

A reference to the report of Mr. (Exhibit 1), whose name must 
necessarily be suppressed, attached to and made a part of this report, 
will be found not only enlightening but instructive. The witness 
making this report aa bean known to the chairman of the committee 
for approximately 30 years. He is thoroughly familiar with Mexico, 
having operated and mined in that country for a great many years 
and speaks Spanish with great fluency. 

This report was made at the request of the committee that we 
might have the latest information based upon actual investigation 
extending from the Texas line over the National lines of Mexico to 
the City of Mexico, and back over the Central line and again to the 
American border, with side trips into the different States along the 
route. | 

Some of the statements may be considered of such an extravagant 
character as to need corroboration. For instance, Mr. makes 
certain statements with reference to the prevalence of venereal 
diseases among the population of Mexico at this time. 

The testimony of Miss Agnes C. Laut, part 2, page 370, will, while 
more specific in its character, merely serve to corroborate the state- 
ments made in the report referred to. Miss Laut is a writer of 
experience and a cultivated lady, who visited hospitals in the poorer 
districts, slums, and byways of Mexico, for the purpose of ascer- 

taining and reporting to the Christian people of this country true 
conditions in Mexico as she found them. 

At best, the population of Mexico is of slow growth as compared 
with that of other nations, largely because of the character of the 
different populations of the country and the fact that in the outlying 
districts there is little sanitation and are to be found but few p 
cians. The consequence is that while the estimated population 
in 1827 was approximately 7,500,000, the largest estimate which 
has ever been placed upon it since has been only 15,000,000. Of 
course it is impossible to say definitely now, as it always has been, 
what the population of Mexico really is. 
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From the testimony of various witnesses, as well as that of Mr. 


Henry Lane Wilson and Mr. ———, it is undoubtedly the fact that 
since 1910 the total population of Mexico, as of that date, has very 
materially decreased. Mr. ————’s estimate of that decrease at 


5,000,000 out of the total may be exaggerated, but to those who know 
Mexico as he does, few would dare to contradict his statement. 

For 10 years a new generation of boys has been reaching the age 
of 18 each year; each of those boys of the first period, that is to sav, 
1911, ould now be 27 years of age and for 9 years will have known 
nothing but force and license and outlawry and robbery and violence 
and rape and rapine. 

It was said 8 years ago that in the rural districts of practically 
every State in the Union, there remained not a girl over the age of 
10 vears, who had not been ravished by some marauder or bandit or 
soldier. 

Thousands of Mexicans among the poorer classes have sought 
refuge in the United States for the past 10 years, for the purpose of 
gaining a livelihood and escaping starvation in their own country. 

Within 60 days prior to the middle of March of this year, 1920, 
there crossed the river at the international boundary line between 
Eagle Pass and Brownsville, Tex., such large numbers of Mexicans 
that it was impossible for the immigration and custom officials, aided 
by the State officials, to keep accurate account of their number. 
From the best evidence obtainable by the committee (see pt. 14, pp. 
2142 to 2164, testimony of various witnesses) the estimate upon this 
number, placed by those who were accustomed to, and whose business 
it was to handle Mexican labor, was that during this period 75,000 
Mexicans from the central Mexican States of Michoacan, Guanajuato, 
and Jalisco, with some from Guerrero, came into the United States 
between the points mentioned. 

The committee had the assistance of Government border officials, 
inspectors, ete.; of the Texas Rangers and of employment agents in 
interviewing these Mexicans, in the endeavor to ascertain the cause 
of their immigration from Mexico. 

The universal story was that of famine, starvation, robbery, and 
outrage at the hands of their own people, both of Carrancistas and 
of those im revolution, who are always denominated by the Mexican 
poorer class as the ‘‘Villistas.” The only difference, in so far as the 
testimony shows, in the treatment received by the poor of Mexico is 
that the “Villistas” left them a little something to eat while the 
Carrancistas tool it all. 

Rumblings of the present revolution also had evidently been heard 
by these peorle and many of them state they were tired of fighting 
and gave this as one reason for their immigration. All, however, 
had one story in common: Crors attempted to be raised were seized 
by bandits, and in many instances, wantonly destroyed by turning 
horses or other animals into the field. or even by burning the crops 
upon the ground. 

This is hard for civilized people to realize, but vet if you turn to the 
testimony of one of your committees, taken in 1912, reincorporated 
part 17, page 2616, these hearings (testimony of Charles Smith), 
you will find evidence that even at that date different bands going 
through the country did not attempt to discriminate between fighting 
men and noncombatants, and that every little village was considered 
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a fair object of loot, the women the playthings to be taken to camp 
and dropped by the roadside as another little village is reached, 
where another supply of women and loot might be obtained. 

Again this condition throws light upon the interesting subject of 
Mexico’s population; that it is a fact that it is not a homogeneous 
people and Mexico not a nation but a population of different tribes 
with nothing, or little, in common between the different localities. 

Again as to this and other like conditions, refer to the testimony 
of Harry C. Donoho, part 14, page 2130. 

This is the story of June, 1919; a two days’ trip horseback from 
te Fernando to Tuxpam, the richest agricultural district in southern 

exico: 


We rode for two days through absolutely the richest agricultural district in Mexico, 
with the prettiest little farms one could imagine, and passed village after village and 
corn fields where everything had been burned, and every time we would come to a 
little farm house or little village I would go up and try to arouse some one, and during 
that entire two days ride we didn’t see a single solitary soul. * * * 

In the Balcazar district, over near Tanhuijo, I found the Government had posted 
notices, adopting the plan of Weyler in Cuba, a concentration camp. Balcazar is 
also a rich agricultural district, * * * orders were that if the men were found 
outside the camp of Balcazar they would be hunted down and shot as rebels and they 
were not even permitted to plant their corn and their people were on the verge of 
starvation. * * * 

I saw three women killed at El Hijo when the Carrancistas came in there. At the 
town of Anona the Carrancistas gathered all the old women and little children and 
told them to leave the city, to go into the mountains, that they were going to burn 
the city; they gathered the young women and girls up in a group, between 120 and 
130, and took these girls and young women and delivered them over to the Carranza 
garrison at Los Naranjos, and the town was burned. 


This witness is testifying as an eyewitness. 
Again to the testimony of Mr. — , part 16, page 2459: 


We rode up * * * and called for some water. A woman answered that they 
had water but had no clothes and could not bring it out to us. 

During the same trip we saw a dozen people waiting around a sick cow until she 
died, and the owner skinned her; then they cut up and ate the meat. I asked them 
if they were not afraid to do it and they answered that they had as well die from bad 
meat as to starve to death. The people away from mining camps eat lizards, toads, 
burro meat, and anything they can get. 


Reports in the State Department will verify the evidence of eye- 
witnesses as reported by your committee. 


Mexico is without a government except as the form changes and 
one person or another, by force of arms, claims to represent a gov- 
ernment. 

The people of Mexico, that is, that great voiceless, submerged, in- 
articulate mass, the *‘SO per cent” whom President Wilson saw from 
the platform at Indianapolis several years since, are inarticulate ex- 
cept when they reach civilization on this side of the line and seek 
work from supposedly despised Americans, that they may live and 
hope to send eee a few dollars with which to rescue their families 
from starvation. 

Their condition has grown worse from day to day, month to month, 
and vear to vear, and for 10 years the United States of America, that 
great Christian civilized Nation of the world, has stood by “fiddling” 
while Mexico burned. 


WHAT, IF ANY, MEASURES SHOULD BE TAKEN TO PREVENT A 
RECURRENCE OF SUCH OUTRAGES, ETC. 


When this committee was appointed—and until it was complet- 
ing its investigations along the mternational border, March 29— 
Carranza was the President of Mexico. 

Since that time Carranza has been overthrown, by an armed 
revolution during which he is reported to have met his death. 

Carranza had been recognized by our Government as de jure 
President of Mexico, March 3, 1917. or a little later. 

This was a ‘‘conditional”’ recognition, as will be seen by reference 
to the note of this Government through ‘‘ Representative’’ Parker 
at Queretaro, January 22, 1917. : 

Recognition is, as a general rule, absolute and irrevocable. B 

Nevertheless, it may happen, by way of exception, that the recognition is condi- 
tional or is given sub modo. Such is the case when certain charges or restrictions are 
imposed on a new state at the time when its independent existence is recognized, 
such as an obligatory neutrality, commercial liberty, or religious liberty. If the 
restriction constitutes a condition, the powere which have subjected their recognition 
to it have the right to insist upon the new State’s conforming itself to the condition 
imposed, and if it fails, to consider their recognition as not given. 

Examples of the restrictions imposed on the independence of a new State are the 

ermanent neutrality of Belgium; the restrictions safeguarding religious liberty, 
imposed not only on Bulgaria, a semisovereign State, by Article V of the Treaty of 
Berlin, but also on Montenegro by Article XXVII of the same treaty; on Serbia by 
Article XXXV, and on Roumania bv Article XLIV; the restrictions imposed on the 
independent State of the Congo, in favor of commercial freedom, by the general act 
of the Congress of Berlin of February 26, 1885. 


So says John Bassett Moore. 


That an opportunity might be made peaceably to secure redress 
for the wrongs which American citizens and the American Governa- 
ment had suffered for so many vears at the hands of Mexico and 
Carranza, one of the members of this committee upon his personal 
initiative, offered a resolution on December 3, 1919, requesting the 
President to withdraw recognition of the Carranza government. 

Had the President pursued the course suggested, we (the United 
States) would have been in a position to follow a'course which might 
have resulted in an understanding with that Government as a pre- 
requisite to again recognizing it, or left us free to pursue any other 
course. 

Through the revolution and the death of Carranza we again have 
the opportunity heretofore presented upon several different occasions: 
To demand and secure assurances for the protection of our citizens 
in Mexico and upon her borders; for the performance by Mexico of 
her national and international obligations; for offering our effective 
assistance to the starving, downtrodden, bandit-ridden, and harassed 
people of Mexico, and for restoring the status of peace to our own 
continent. : 

We are informed that a new “government” is being formed in 
Mexico. In the ordinary course we would be called upon to deal 
with this new condition. . 
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OUR COURSE SHOULD BE CLEAR. 


We should first follow one policy, viz: 


(a) Wait before recognizing Gov. de la Huerta as Presi- 
dent of Mexico until it shall be assured that his election is 
approved by the Mexican people and that his administration 
is possessed of stability to endure and of the disposition to 
comply with the rules of international comity and the 
i of treaties. (See Seward to Foster, May 16, 
1877. : | 

(b) We should let everyone who assumes to exercise 
authority in any part of Mexico know in the most unequi- 
vocal way that we shall vigilantly watch the fortunes of 
those Americans who can not get away, and shall hold those 
responsible for their sufferings and losses to a definite 
reckoning. That can be and will be made plain beyond 
the possibility of a misunderstanding. (President Wilson’s 
address to Congress on Mexican conditions, Aug. 27, 1913.) 


(c) Repeat to the Mexicans now what Evarts said in 1878: 


“The first duty of a government is to protect life and prop- 
erty. This is a paramount obligation. For this govern- 
ments are instituted, and governments neglecting or failing 
to perform it become worse than useless. This duty the 
Government of the United States has determined to perform 
to the extent of its power toward its citizens on the border. 
It is not solicitous; it never has been, about the methods or 
ways in which that protection shall be accomplished, whether 
by formal treaty stipulation or by informal convention; 
whether by the action of judicial tribunals or that of military 
forces. Protection in fact to American lives and property is 
the sole point upon which the United States are tenacious.” 


Then, if satisfied as to (a) recognize De la Huerta (or successor) 
upon conditions plainly expressed and affirmatively accepted, that— 

Article 130 of the constitution of 1917 shall not apply to 
American missionaries, preachers, ministers, teachers, or 
American schools, nor to American periodicals, but that 
American missionaries, ministers, and teachers shall be 
allowed freely to enter, pass through, and reside in Mexico, 
there to freely residé, preach, teach, and write, and hold 
property and conduct schools without interference by the 
authorities so long as such ministers, teachers, or mission- 
aries do not participate in Mexican politics or revolutions. 
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This clause of the constitution provides that no one except a 
Mexican by birth, may be a minister of any religious creed in Mexico; 
that neither in public or private shall such minister criticize the 
fundamental laws of the country, the authorities in particular or the 
Government in general. i 

That no periodical of a religious character shall comment upon any 
political affairs of the Nation, nor publish any information regarding 
the acts of the authorities or of private individuals in so far as the 
latter have to do with public affairs. 

That ministers are incapable legally of inheriting by will from 
ministers of the same creed, or from any private individuals to whom 
they are not related by blood within the fourth degree, etc. 


That article 3 shall not apply to any American teaching 
or conducting primary schools. 


This article ee any minister or any religious corporation 
establishing or directing schools of primary instruction. 


That none of the provisions of article 27 of said constitu- 
tion with reference to limitations upon rights of property 
heretofore acquired by Americans, or which may hereafter 
be acquired, shall apply to Americans except where the 
limitation is written in the deed, lease, or other instrument 
of title, and particularly: ) 

The provision of said article to the effect that the subsoil 
products other than of metalliferous minerals shall be the 
property of the National Government of Mexico, to be dis- 
posed of by decree or by law, shall not apply to the property 
of American citizens purchasing from other individuals or 
from State, national, or municipal authorities of Mexico, 
unless the limitation or reservation with reference to such 
subsoil products shall be written in the original deed or 
other instrument of conveyance transferring the surface of 
the property to such American purchaser. 

That the prohibition against the ownership of property 
in lands, waters, or their appurtenances, or against the 
concessions for the development of mines, waters, or 
mineral fuels in the Republic to foreigners, shall not apply 
to American citizens. 

That subsection 2 of said article 27 shall not apply to 
church properties or Episcopal residences, rectories, semi- 
naries, orphan asylums, or collegiate establishments of 
religious institutions or schools held or owned by Americans. 


(This clause operates without condemnation or other process to 
contiscate the property above mentioned.) 
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That the subdivisions of subsection 7 of article 27 de- 
scribed as a, b, c, d, and e shall not apply to the property 
of any Americans now owned under whatsoever title or 
which may hereafter be acquired, except where distinct 
reservations and limitations covering such provisions are 
affirmatively set out in the documents or evidences of title 
or transfer of such property. 


(This is the provision under which the State governments are 
directed to and under which Sonora, through De la Huerta as gov- 
ernor, attempted to subdivide purely grazing pastures, positively 
unfitted for cultivation, owned by American citizens and others, 
without judicial process, but by mere administrative action, both as 
to survey and as to fixing the value, and in payment for which the 
owners are forced to accept what is known as an agrarian bond of 
the State of Sonora over our protests and as a matter of fact known 
to be entirely worthless.) 


That article 33 of said constitution, providing that “The 
Executive shall have the exclusive right to expel from the 
Republic forthwith and without judicial process any for- 
eigner whose presence he may deem inexpedient,” shall 
not apply to American citizens who shall, when they so 
demand, have access to their consulate or consular agent or 
diplomatic representative and have the right to avail them- 
selves of the assistance of such officials, and until after due 
judicial proteedings upon application of such American. 

That such agreement should provide for the immediate 
appointment of a claims commission to pass on all claims 
for damage to Americans in Mexico, or upon its boundaries, 
the committee to be composed of American citizens appointed 
by the President of the United States, and a like number of 
Mexican citizens to be appointed as that Government may 
in said agreement provide, and that the decision of this 
commission shall be binding upon the respective govern- 
ments and shall be immediately carried out by the payment 
of the damages adjudged. 

That a like commission should be in such agreement pro- 
vided for the settlement of disputes concerning the inter- 
national boundary and waters of the Rio Grande River and 
of the Colorado River, and particularly the Chamizal dis- 
pute and the Colorado River irrigation complication, with 
power to such commission to render a decision for the pay- 
ment of money and transfer of property, if any, necessary 
in the final settlement of such dispute. 
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It is not necessary to attempt here to point out all the provisions 
of this constitution of a similar character to those above referred to. 

Having recognized any Mexican government upon the conditions 
as above set forth, then not only the moral support but financial aid 
without stint in so far as same is necessary for the refunding of all 
Mexican bonds, including external as well as the internal debt, with 
additional funds in sufficient amounts to rehabilitate all Mexican 
railroads and to maintain same, and also sufficient amounts to enable 
the recognized government to reestablish, organize, and thoroughly 
equip a purely national army not belonging to any particular chief, 
chieftain, or general, but operating solely under the national govern- 
ment, which shall immediately proceed where necessary to disarm 
all other armed forces or individuals in the Republic; together with 
sufficient funds to enable the Mexican Government to buy and par 
for all arms and equipment which may be brought in and surrendered 
by individuals or armed bands or so-called armies. 


Preferably this aid should be extended by the people of the United 
States as a national loan from them to the people of Mexico, upon 
long time and with moderate rates of interest, so that Mexico may 
not be compelled to refund her debt and finance her necessities 
through appeal to individuals and by granting special privileges or 
concessions to such wndwiduals. 


We have the legal right and it is our duty to refuse to 
recognize any government in Mexico which will not agree 
by way of a treaty to the foregoing conditions of recog- 
nition. 

Should any government proposing to be recognized refuse 
to accede to the foregoing conditions of recognition, immedi- 
ate renewed notice should be given as suggested under b 
and c, with the statement to the de facto officials where- 
ever found: 


That action would follow the warning in each and every case where 
action was necessary to preserve life or the property of an American 
citizen. 


Following such warnings and statements, should such 
government not theretofore have restored order and peace 
in the Republic of Mexico and effectively extended protection 
to our citizens after due notice to the Mexican people 
that we would not war with them but in the words of 
McKinley that— | 


“First. In the cause of humanity and to put an end to the barbarities, bloodshed, 
starvation, and horrible miseries now existing there, and which the parties to the 
conflict are either unable or unwilling to stop or mitigate ” 


eee a Á- _ 
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That we will send a police force consisting of the naval 
and military forces of our Government into the Republic of 
Mexico to open and maintain open every line of communi- 
cation between the City of Mexico and every seaport and 
every border port of Mexico. 

And that we owe to our citizens in Mexico and those who 
ai been driven out of that country, the duty, as McKinley 
said: : 

**To afford them that protection and indemnity for life and property which no gov- 
ernment there can or will afford and to that end to terminate the conditions that 
deprive them of legal protection.’’ 

In the giving notice that we are not warring upon the 
Mexican people, we should request their assistance; or at 
least that they refrain from joining any armed bands in any 
attacks upon our troops or forces, whose purpose would 
simply be the restoration of peace and order; protection of 
our own citizens; protection of Mexican citizens; restora- 
tion of American citizens to their properties; the affording 
of opportunity for the opening of mines, fields, and factor- 
ies; and last, to afford the opportunity for the Mexican 
people themselves, in whatsoever manner they desire, to 
constitute a Mexican government of serious, competent, 
honest, and honorable men who will meet the civilized 
world upon a friendly ground and bind themselves to deal 
with other people as they themselves would be dealt with. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ALBERT B. FALL, 
Chairman. 


Frank B. BRANDEGEE, 
M. A. SMITH, 


: Subcommittee. 
Wasuinaton, D. C., May 28, 1920. 


Exhibit 1. 


{Confidential.]} 


San AntToNIO, TEX., April 17, 1920. 
Senator ALBERT FALL, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D, C. 


My Dear Senator: After a four weeks’ trip into Mexico. I have returned home 
unharmed and without meeting with any accident. Thinking that perhaps you 
would be interested to learn my impression of things Mexican as they appeared to me, 
with an outline of present conditions and tendencies from my point of view, I am 
writing this letter. 

Itis nee iless to inform you that although the entire committees elected to investi- 
gate Mexican affairs are censured, as busybodies, upon vour head as chairman of the 
Committee is concentrated the hatred and curses of the Carranza tribe. I found. 
however, amongst a certain class approval of the committee's work. The opinion of 
this class is that conditions continue to grow worse and there is no way to improve 
them without the aid and assistance of the American Government. 

On March 15 I crossed the Rio Grande into Laredo, Mexico, and immediately the 
destruction and ruin wrought by the revolution became evident on every side in the 
shape of burned and dvnamited houses and other properties, only a few of which 
have been repaired. Along the railroad line between Laredo and Monterey, capiial 
of the State of Nuevo Leon, all section houses, stations, water tanks, and much private 
property presented a scene of ruin and desolation that can only be appreciated by 
seeing it. Upon our arrival at Monterrey, we found the fine depot there 1n ruins, and 
although this happened several vears ago, there is no sign of restoration, which hardly 
agrees with the claim that Mexico is again enjoying peace and prosperity. At 8.30 
p. m. we arrived at Saltillo where we were sidetracked till 3.30 a. m. of the lth, in 
order to avoid passirg through a certain stretch of country regarded as a danger zone 
between Saltillo and San Luis Potosi, in the night. And the same ruin of railroad 
and private property was noticeable here as on the previous day. 

l spent the 17th, 18th, and 19th at San Luis Potosi, and although I saw some wreck- 
age in the city, upon the whole it had sutiered the least of all cities 1 visited. I 
found the magnificent depot, which was finished in 1910, in ruins, but it perhape 
was an accident and not mere vandalism which produced most of the wreckage wrovght 
by the revolution. I was informed by Seale witnesses that there are points less 
-than 50 miles from the city which it would be very unsafe for anyone who wore even 
respectable clothes, to venture. Most of the large haciendas are deserted with all 
their improvements in a state of absolute ruin and unfortunately this appliee to the 
whole Stete as well as adjomir g Stetes. 

On the 19th, continuing south, I found the 326 miles of railroad which connects 
San Luis Potosi and Mexico City with its stations, section houses, water tanks and 
many of the private properties adjacent to the road, in the same state of ruin and 
abandonment as marked the 477 miles between Laredo and San Luis Potosi. It is 
well known that the physical condition of this road was exceptionally fine prior to the 
present revolution, and few roads anywhere were better administered. 

I turried eight days in Mexico City, and while there I visited many of the suburbs 
and although I found the city congested by a large increase of population, the result 
of the country people seeking safety, I found everywhere signs of decadence without 
being able to observe any return to that appearance of prosperity and progress s0 
noticeable in the years just preceding the revolution begun by Madero. 

In talking with people in the city | found a universal cord of distrust and anxiety, 
fearful that another period of revolution was approaching. And this feeling was little 
less noticeable among the supporters of Carranza than the other factions. Among the 
“gente decente” I found no rainbow of promise, no star of hope, through the election 
of any of the candidates now aspiring for the presidency: they regard them all as men 
who have already been tried and found wanting, and believe nothing good can spring 
from a source so vile. 

I saw Mr. Bonillas’s entrance into the City of Mexico on March 21. Mr. and 
myself went to the Alameda to see the promised parade, and while waiting there we 
saw several hundred soldiers and many thousands of civilians—among whom were 
the different guilds of laborers—pass by on their way to the depot, and we felt justi- 
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fied in expecting to see a large and, to us, interesting parade, in which perhaps would 
be Mr. Carranza, or at least most of his cabinet. But to our utter astonishment, Mr. 
Bonillas, like a flash of lightning from a clear sky, suddenly darted past us in an auto 
surrounded by an escort of horsemen, at the highest rate of speed possible, as if afraid 
of an ambush. And it is probable that such a precaution on his was prudent, 
as about ae before he reached us in the vicinity of the Iron Horse, a demonstra- 
tion was e against him by the followers of Obregon, so it was said. And this was 
the signal for an onslaught by the police, which resulted in the arrest of about 147 
rsons, among them 5 deputies, partisans of Obregon. It was claimed that the 
aborers that went to the depot to welcome Bonillas were each paid 1 peso for such 
a spontaneous display of patriotism. Although I do not know, yet from inquiry 
.I believe this charge was true, in part at least. 

I was unable to learn anything of interest about the status of Mr. Jenkins. Most 
of the Americans with whom I talked think he has been very shabbily treated by 
our Government. While I was there the papers of the city very conspicuous 
headlines ne that Mr. Jenkins had renounced his American citizenship. How- 
ever, in reading the news article, it was clear that he had done nothing of the kind. 
He had, however, agreed to comply with that article in the new constitution which 
permitted an American citizen to hold Property if he promises not to appeal to his 
country for protection for said property: enkins, according to this article, in 
order to save a certain water right he claimed, submitted to this demand of the Gov- 
ernment, which seemed to regard it as a great victory. In spite of the fact that our 
Government has stated that such renunciation on the part of an American citizen 
under duress could not operate. 

On the 28th I left Mexico City over the old Mexican Central line, and the same signs 
of decadence and ruin were observable there that was seen on the line between Laredo 
and Mexico City in the shape of skeletons of trains burned, depots wrecked, section 
houses destroyed, and water tanks in ruin, with gnarled rails so twisted by heating 
them with burning ties as to render them useless, visible all along the line. I will 

ive you as a concrete example of travel over this line the time required to reach 

uarez, when reached at all, and the prior-war time. Prior to the revolution it took 
two days and nights, whereas now it takes five days and four nights, with a very 
inferior train service. ' 

The 29th and 30th I spentin Zacatecas, a mere wreck ofits prerevolutionary status. 
The census of 1910 showed a population of 28,000, whereas now the consensus of 
opinion of those living there is that there are not more than 9,000 inhabitants there. 
Whi le only a few of the large buildings in the center of the city have been destroved, 
thousands of houses on the outskirts are tumbling down from mere neglect and aban- 
donment. The large building that housed most of the state offices, with the post 
office and several of the federal offices, was blown down and no effort to rebuild it has 
ever been made. . 

There is an incipient mining revival at Zacatecas, butit has not yet gone far enough 
to tell how it will end. Several large English concerns, already heavily interested 
in mining in the country, but with increased capital from home, have taken options 
on several of the old historic mines of the camp, besides making many denouncements 
of abandoned ground. This activity of the English extends to a large part of the 
Republic, and only the future can tell what the results will be. One of these same 
English concerns have leased a large mine at Fresnillo from the Robert Towne interests 
ae are busily engaged in enlarging a 700-ton mill to a capacity to treat 2,000 tons 
a day. 

On the 3lst I continued my trail north and found the same wreckage and ruin 
everywhere. At Calera, 20 miles north of Zacatecas, long an important place with 
offices and large station buildings, etc., we found nothing but standing walls, with, 
if possible, a more desolate and ruined appearance greeting us farther north. At 
Canitas, where you have doubtless been many times, when you were at Nieves 
(1883-84)—as it was the station for that camp—| took the short cut route to Durango 
City, built since the revolution began. And although this seems to be about the 
most dilapidated and abandoned region I saw, presenting the appearance of the mouth 
of a volcano when compared with the more distant regions atfected by it, but the 
depots, section houses, and water tanks all being of stone and new, presented a nice 
appearance when compared to some other stretches over which I had passea. But 
upon visiting the pueblos and the country districts the reverse is true, as it is the 
worst I saw on mv entire trip. 

I made aside trip to Sombrerete, which prior to the revolution was a very important 
mining camp, as well as the headquarters for large stock growing, especially sheep. 
This place itself—although I was informed there are other places yet worse in the same 
region—but here I saw the worst vandalism I met with anywhere. Hundreds of houses 
have been wrecked on the main streets of the pueblo during the battle that was fought 
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there on the 8th, 9th, and 10th of May, 1911, when the Madero forces captured it, and 
they remain now just as they were left then, outside of removing some of the d-bria 
from the streets. Due to the bad conditions prevailing there and the im possibility of 
living there, other hundreds of houses were abandoned and the pueblo is now onlv a 
shade of ita prerevolutionary size and importance. It then had a population of over 
10,000 souls, now it has less than 3,000. The Zaragoza Hacienda, owned by Elorduy 
brothers, large stockmen, consisting of 433,000 acres, stocked with 200,000 head of 
sheep, 10,000 cattle, and 8,000 horses and mules, situated about 20 miles north of 
Soaihrorete: is now entirely denuded of all its stock and the fences and all other im- 
provements are completely ruined except some of the walls to their houses. This was 
a model ranch, and besides the stock, 21,000 acres was cultivated in corn, wheat, 
beans, and barley. This is but a sample of what has happened to all the ranche in 
that part of the country, and will with equal fidelity apply to the majority of the 
ranches in all parts of the Republic. 

These men tell me that as full-handed as they were when the revolution came, it 
will be absolutely impossible for them to restock their pas and they propose to ask 
the aid of American capital to join them and furnish the capital to restock it, taking 
one-half interest in the business with them. These same men insist that a large part 
of the large ranches of Mexico will inevitably fall into the hands of Americans because 
the owners in many cases not only lack funds to rehabilitate their properties, but 
many of them have large mortgages hanging over them, preventing them absolutely 
from any hope of reestablishing their business. 

April 1 I continued my trip to Durango City and found the decay and ruin no lees 
pronounced here than between Canitas and Sombrerete. I was engaged in conver- 
gation by an apparently educated and fairly decent looking fellow from San Luis 
Potosi and the burden of his conversation was politics. He was a very strong Obre- 
gonist and openly avowed that if Mr. Obregon failed of election that his partisans 
were determined to put him in the chair even though it required war to do it. I 
found another party in Durango City expressing himself in the same manner, and in 
fact I found considerable numbers of that opinion and unafraid to express their 
opinions. 

“Mans of the very best buildings of Durango City were dynamited and burned 
after they had heen looted, and the reconstruction there is insignificant to date. 
They even carried thoir destruction so far that some overzealous general cut down 
the great shade trees in the main plaza of the city and made a desert of what had 
formerly been a pleasant oasis in which the weary traveler rested in Durango. 

I remained three days and during that time I learned that business was at a very 
low ebb. I soon discovered—what I had been told and observed in several other 
cities—that the stocks of goods were very short and that stores that in prewar days 
had carried a stock of 500,000 pesos were now carrying nearer 50,000 stock, and the 
same applies to lesser stocks, and is very general throughout the country. I was 
there Holy Week. and the streets were lighted up, but I was told by residente that 
was only a gala day event and not an everyday occurrence. I found many of the 
ranchers living in the city and afraid to even visit their places for more than a few 
hours, if at all. The State and city treasuries are fundless and the governor has 
attempted to impose a half per cent. on all sales, and there is a fight on about it now. 
the merchants claiming that they are paying every cent of taxes that. thev “ossibly can. 

A railroad is being slowly extended into the timber region of the State west from the 
city. I am told there has been no trouble in the Sierra Madres for a long time, the 

overty of the region in eatables, etc., prevents them from remaining there. The 
Pandit or patriota, just as one chooses to dub them, stav in the mountains close to the 
plains or large centers of population, since it is in such places they can secure some- 
thing to live on. In the mountain ranges between Durango City and Torreon these 
bandits live and prey upon the people living there. A common idea among Americans 
is that if we had war with Mexico guerrilla bands would go to the mountains, and there 
play havoc with our soldiers. Nothing is more unlikely than this, since it would be 
absolutely impossible for them to live in that region a large part of the year. 

On the 5th I continued my trip to Torreon, and found the wreckage and ruin little 
less accentuated than in other parts of the trip. I found that considerable vandalism 
had been committed at Villa Lerdo, Gomez Palacios, and Torreon, the last named the 
least damaged. Although Torreon was very dirty and far from prepossessing as a place 
to live, yet I easily observed a vigor and energy that I had not encountered elsewhere. 
Torreon has been blessed with a very fine cotton crop. for which a very high price was 
obtained. This brought to that city a large amount of new capital far bevond the 
usual lot of such things. The cotton crop I was informed must have averaged at least 


1} bales to the acre, and this was sold at about 40 cents a pound, an unusual yield 
which was sold at an unusual price. i 
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There is some activity among the mines, with many, owing to the high price of the 
metals, anxious to start operations, but they are laboring under many difficulties and 
beset with many obstacles in the shape of lack of supplies of all kinds, shortness of 
labor and the dilapidated condition of the transportation business of the country. 
The smelter at Velardena is going ahead slowly, the Mapimi is running fairly well, and 
the Torreon smelter is preparing to start up soon. With the present political unrest 
and a universal fear of a new revolution it is difficult to make a guess that is worthy of 
consideration of what will be the result of the present attempt to open the mines in 
so Many regions at once. 

I visited Mr. , who as you know was a forced guest of Gen. Villa for 15 days 
during the month of February. He says of his capture that: “I was awakened about 
2a. m. by my mozo ushering two or three men into my bedroom. My first thought 
was that it was an attempt to rob me, and I grabbed my pistol, but, seeing the house 
full of men, Igaveitup. I was commanded to get up and dress, which I did. I was 
permitted to carry a great coat with me. which ‘I found to be convenient as well as 
great comfort, as the nights were cold. 

I was put on a horse that was not overly prepossessing, dressed with a saddle a 
little worse than the horse, and without stirrups. We rode all that day toward the 
mountains. I soon understood that Villa had about 80 men in this bodyguard of his, 
as he called it. This band was well armed and well mounted and carried about 250 
cartridges each. The living was rather hard, consisting mostly of tortillas and beans, 
since, due to the lack of stock in the region through which we traveled, it was impos- 
sible to have meat. From time to time we ran onto some small ranchito where a 
chicken or two was found, and I was always invited on those gala occasions. 

Villa told that there would be a united effort made against Carranza some 
time during the summer, and he thought it would not be until after the presidential 
election had taken place, as he thought that would furnish a new issue for patriots 
to rally around. | 

He says that Villa was shot twice, once above and once below the right knee, byt 
that. now he is just as well as he ever was and ae the appearance of a man of 
steel. He says that while riding along one day Villa came up behind him and told 
him that he could run two leagues, and he replied that he did not doubt it. A few 
hours later he came up by his side, jumped off his horse and struck a run, and he 
kept it up for about 5 miles and forced him to prod his horse into a gallop most of the 
time. 

On the 8th 1 traveled from Torreon to Saltillo, over the Coahuila Pacific, 191 miles, 
and found the wreckage and destruction no less pronounced than on the rest of my 
trip to that point. I wired Mr. to meet me, if convenient, at the station of 
Parras. He, without any questioning on my part, at once told me that any one who 
believed that conditions in Mexico were improving were simply mistaken. His 
Opinion is that there is no improvement at all, but there is a gradual decay and dis- 
integration in everything and in all directions. He is working a ranch about four 
miles from the pueblo, but will not live there, fearful that some freebooters who have 
long made their home in a mountain range about 10 miles north of the place, might 
seize him and hold him for ransom. This band that has made those mountains their 
home for a long time are immune from harm at the hands of Carranza’s forces, and 
this, according to his way of thinking, is conclusive proof that Carranza’s crowd do 
not want them lest their calling as generals might end and leave them without a job. 

Upon arriving at Saltillo we found the streets that approached the railroad stations 
brilliantly lighted, but upon more careful examination xe saw that all others were 
conspicuous for lack of lights. Saltilllo suffered some in the way of vandalism but 
less than most other cities of the Republic. With the exception of a very small area 
lying adjacent to the city all the surrounding country is laying fallow and the owners 
of inost of the ranches are afraid to even visit them, let alone try to live on them and 
work them. All the region to the east of the city, which is by far the best part of that 
“tate, is nonproducti ʻe, hence us a natural consequence the city is cxt off from most 
of its support and business is very dull. Asin Durango 1 noticed that the stocks of 
goods were very reduced compared to those carried before the revolution began. 
Here, as elsewhere, J found much discussion of politics with considerable bitterness 
displayed in manv instances. There is inuch fear of a revolution as soon ag the election 
18 over, as most of the people believe it is a foregone thing that Bonillas will either be 
made the President or that Mr. Carranza will use Bonillas to create a wrangle, and he 
will thereupon ask Congress to declare the election illegal and be asked to remain till 
a new election can be held. 

On the 10th I returned to Laredo, and crossed over the bridge the next morning, 
Without other incident than being asked if I had any gold on my person. I replied 
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by opening my purse, I showed 35 pesos Mexican gold and $10 American gold piece, 
and offered them the Mexican while [ retained the American gold, but they said that 
{ co ild not take any gold out with me. I received American bills forit. I thoughtit 
rather exacting that 1 was asked to give up our own national coin, but made no objec- 
tion as it was of no importance to me. American gold goes there everywhere and in 
most places paper money goes also, but gold is preferred by a large part of the people, 
and soine refuse to accept our paper money at all. i 

I will say that prior to the revolution I was a frequent traveler over the same route 
I was traveling on my recent trip, and in those dave everything looked new, well 
preserved, and the people all prosperous, with plenty of food even for the poorest to 
eat. The railroads were all in good shape, with fine trains always on hand to ac- 
commodate any demand that might be made-upon them, and at a very cheap rate. 
As with the passenger, so with the freight, which was both cheap and well served. 
I sometimes fear that the so-called progressives and the would-be reformers may in 
time bring our country to just such a state as now exists there. I have concluded that 
the words ‘progressive’ and ‘‘reformer” are merely used by most people to give to 
airy nothingness a local habitation and a name, and are nothing more than an incipient 
socialism that gradually grades into anarchism. 

The finances of the country are in a deplorable condition. Many imagine that cash 
is very bountiful in Mexico now, deceived by a mere appearance as seen in the hands 
of individuals. They do not stop to consider that there are no banks, hence no checks 
or other evidences of liquidation that usually enter so largely into circulation. With 
100 pesos of Mexican gold one seems to be loaded down with cash, whereas in case 
of a check even for 10,000 pesos we see little evidence of the transaction. So, with 
bills, one carries 500 or 1,000 pesos in bills, in his vest pocket and it attracts no atten- 
tion, but with the same amount of gold he has all his pockets full. 

The States, cities, and Federal treasuries are all bankrupt, and they are trving to 
raise a higher tax on unused properties and unproductive business, which sooner or 
later will put them all in the mundial pawnshop. There are no funds to pay teacher, 
to meet the governmental obligations, or to keep the public utilities in working order. 
The report from the City of Mexico shows that the impoverished people are called 
upon to raise for the Federal Government nearly double what it did during the prs- 
perous years under Diaz. If such a policy is followed instead of using the surplus or 
the productive energy of the people it is like a bear hibernating, which is consuming 
its surplus of fat—a course that if continued long enough will ultimately bring on 
death by starvation. The 109.000.000 or 110,000,000 pesos raised by Diaz in 1909 and 
1910 left a surplus of 29.000.000 pesos, and it came from business transacted and not 
as a direct tax upon all property. 

There is a dearth of change in Mexico now that renders all business troublesome and 
expensive. One seldom sees anv silver change, and while this applies to the whele 
country it is absolutely so with reference to the City of Mexico, being a little less pm- 
nounced in the States. The change in the city consists of the 50 centavos and 1 pew 
bills; the 1, 2, 5, 10, and 20 centavos copper coins, with an occasional nickel; and 
besides, and the most convenient elements as they are more plentiful, are the 5 and 10 
centavos street car tickets, which are redeemable in gold coin. It is impossible to 
understand why the Government does not coin plenty of small silver change, as there 
is an abundance of silver being produced there to quickly supply any deficiency that 
could exist for small change in business transactions. There has been a bitter fight 
made against the new Paper money, and the laborers when they accept it do so with 
the proviso that it must be redeemed by those who issue it upon demand, and three 
companies that use it have regular davs for redemption. 

It is very harmful and renders small business, which represents a large part of the 
business, as the poor people of Mexico buy in extremely small quantities, and to uy 
to make these deals without plenty of small change is costly and troublesome. 
Recently the Government has hought a large lot of copper which it intends to coin 
for change, and although this would be very burdensome for large transactions. it 
will facilitate the smaller ones. To give you an idea how lack of change affects 
business, it is sufficient to inform you that often to secure change costs from 4 to 10 
per cent. In buying a paper which costs 6 cents in the city it is very seldom that 
the exact change can be made, and hence the paper usually costs from 1 to 4 cents 
more than its price, and the same is true when paying for a shave or a shoe shine. 
On the street cars one is easily accommodated, as the price is either 5 or 10 centavo, 
and one hands over a 50-centavo bill, and he gets back the exact change in street- 
car tickets, which furnish him ready change for some other transaction. American 
ane is being used largely in the northern States and this relieves the situation 

ere. 

Transportation difficulties and handicaps would, were there no other obstacles te 
combat, render business very dificult and place upon it such a burden that it would 
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not thrive as we now find it in Mexico. I will cite two or three instances that merely 
show the rates paid without mention of the delay and other burdens that oppress it. 
Mr. Carlos Bently, of Zacatecas, had an auto shipped from Piedras Negras to Zaca- 
tecas, and as nothing less than acarload would be received as freight he was compelled 
to pay 425 pesos, the minimum charge for express between those two points. Had he 
shipped a full carload he would have had to pay the 425 minimum charge with the 
express at the usual rate on the other three cars. It seems that the Government will 
not accept any freight, but has turned everything to express. This hardly agrees with 
the saying that there is nothing ina name. It isa case ın which by a play upon words 
a maximum of cost is made for a minimum of performance. I saw a waybill on a car- 
load of oranges from Guadalajara to Saltillo, about 600 miles, showing a charge of 898 
pesos for that service. This, too, was express. 

This does not apply to many private companies and individuals who are operating 
trains over the Government lines. They ship heavy stuff as freight and in order to 
facilitate their own business they are forced to grant the best rates they can. These 
concerns are badly handicapped, too, as they are compelled to keep up and.run their 
own trains and pay the Government the regular freight rates as though it had been 
done by the Government. 

The labor situation is in a bad way just now, and to the man who uses his common 
sense, it is care difficult to figure out either an antidote or a remedy. The 
laborers are restless, dissatisfied, and unreliable, accompanied with an apparent 
scarcity even though business and industry of all kinds are at almost a standstill. 
This condition certainly forecasts a tremendous scarcity should the country again 
enter upon an era of reconstruction relieved of the incubus of revolution. 

I saw where Mr. in his testimony before your committee seems to 1 ine 
that Mexico has not lost more than 2,000,000 people since the revolution began, but 
I have talked and figured on that question and feel that I am within the truth when 
I say that Mexico has lost not less than one-third of all her population. I figure that 
from 200,000 to 300,000 have perished directly from fighting in the war, nearer the 
former than the latter number, 300,000 have left the country permanently, and 
400,000 temporarily. ; 

But the great losses have been from death, from starvation and sickness. Doctors 
whom I know well and who have kept in touch with the situation through the entire 
duration of the revolution, all agree that the deaths have been alarming at some 

eriods. For a long time at Zacatecas there was a death rate of from 40 to 50 a day 

om starvation and sickness, largely due to malnutrition, and the same was true 
of almost every town and all over the country at different periods since the devasta- 
tion pa Sa was talking with * * * a few days ago in Torreon, and he told 
me he seen them die there by the thousands from starvation. Then we have 
had two or three penoas in which the whole country was ravaged by tifo and other 
scourges. Then the flu during the last two years has killed off not less than 300,000. 
Reports coming from all parts of the country in 1918 showed a frightful death rate, 
and it extended all over the country. 

I have asked the opinion of some of the most intelligent Mexicans that I know of, ` 
having 15,000,000 inhabitants at the beginning of the revolution, what is the number 
there now, and most of them have replied less than 10,000,000, and I believe that 
if one would investigate the matter carefully from every angle that he will conclude 
that fully 5,000,000 have disappeared from the country. At Cuencame I was told 
by an American friend who had lived there about 25 years, working mines, about 
three years ago that he counted over 900 new made graves in the graveyard, none 
of whom were killed in battle. The same comes from all directions, 

While I was in Mexico in March I saw it published, as coming from one of the bureaus 
of public health, that 77 per cent of the people were infected with venereal diseases. 
This notice advised them to send some of their blood to the department that they 
might be instructed how to treat it. I have since talked with several doctors, and 
they have placed the percentage much higher, ranging from 85 per cent to 99 percent. 
If these statements are approximately correct, it means that the physical fiber of 
those people must be far from sound, and therefore incapable of reproducing offspring 
other than physically weak and morally base. It is easy for a lose observer to see 
in the very looks of a large number of Mexican women the photograph of the hell 
through which they have passed engraved upon their countenances. And what 
ideals the man who was instrumental in bringing about such a social state possesses 
is beyond the ken of mortal mind to understand. 

The political situation in Mexico is neither promisirg nor hopeful, although it is 
easily understood so far as the aspirants for the Presidency is concerned. Carranza 
evidently has two strings to his bow, one is to make Bonillas his heir and successor 
with him perhaps the lawgiver and his chief director, the other is to, if trouble comes, 
have his Congress declare the election null and void and appoint him as Presi- 
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dent till a new election can be held, but with the country in a state of reve bition 
that must be deferred. 

Obregon seems to be willing to spend a fortune he accumulated by grafting while a 
general to become President, and we find him preaching and advocating any policy 
that may advance his cause. He is telling the miners that the mines by right belong 
to them, and that if he is elected they will have them. He tells the would-be land- 
owners that if he is elected they shall be given the land without price or effert— 
a verv similar tune sung by Madero when he war seeking the Presidency, and it 
was this tune that so infatuated Madero with the populace, and, perhaps, Obregon 
remembers the lesson and hopes to gain by repeating it. 

What is called “the gente decente” in Mexico—the element that possess a larze 

art of the wealth and a larger part of the intelligence of the nation, although greatly 
inferior in numbers—are all opposed to either of the three candidates now aspiring 
to be president. They are convinced and insist that the Mexicans themselves can 
not. restore order and peace to the distracted country. They declare that it lies in 
the hands of either Mr. Wilson or his successor, and that whenever it is undertaken 
with the right spirit and with that resolution that produces results it can be easily 
settled without any war. They laugh at the idea of war, and ask with whom and 
with what can the Mexican forces fight, and how can they fight without guns. anmu- 
nition, clothes, food, transport, and even without men of ordinary discipline and 
training. They say that a large part of the Mexican people will stand at the gates 
and welcome our soldiers if they will only come, and that if necessary they will assist 
them in every way they can and make their self-imposed and unpleasant task as 
light as possible. 

What a s¢lf-complacency or what visions those good souls must possess who find a 
happy, contented people in Mexico, or who see plenty and abundance evervwher. 
Wh'le on my trip Fenena to learn as much as I could about the stock interests 
of the country, and it is certainly no exaggeration to place the lo% at 85 per cent, 
taking the country as a whole. It will require several vears under the most favoralle 
conditions to get that country stocked up again. Cattle are very scarce outside of a 
few sections in the hot country. Where we formerly saw great herds we now see only 
a small town herd as we approach some village or city. Twas informed that in Mexico 
the present supply of.meat is coming from the hot country, largely from Colina and 
Guerrero. I was informed at Torreon that the supply of meat for that place was cvm- 
ing from wild cattle hunted out of the mountains of Chihuahua. 

At no time since the revolution began in 1910 hag the fear that a new revolution is 
incubating been more persistent than right now. lt seems to he epizootic and has 

ripped all classes and all factions, and many consider the tremendous exodus o% 
aborers now leaving the country as one of the strongest syinptoms of the manifestation 
of this common fear. The consensus of opinion is that it is fear of being drafted into 
the army that is actuating these emigrants. ‘This feeling of anxiety is no less pro- 
nounced in one faction than the others, as it hangs like a pall over them all. 

So far as the fight between Carranza’s man [Friday (Bonillas) is concerned, Bonillas 
has already won, as Carranza is rapidly removing Obregonistas from the army or civil 
employment with the Government. He is taking precaution to insure the selection 
of a Congress that he can control, in order that Congress, which has the power to declare 
the results of an election can, if desired, declare him as his own successor. Now, there 
may be a slip in this arrangement, but it will hardly happen till after the resnit of the 
election has been declared. This will, as Villa told —-—, furnish Carranza’s oppo 
nents with a new issue. This will bring on the tug of war with the ultimate result 
dependent upon the unanimity with which his opponents act and their disposition to 
play fair with the ‘‘geate decente.” 

There is one thing certain, that is if a fight does come, as now seems almost assured, 
whichever side wins, the war as an organized body must inevitably be short-lived, 
since the lack of resources will impose this natural restriction on its duration. If it 
does not terminate soon it will again become stalemate, and the present reign of chacs 
and anarchy will continue indefinitely unless stopped by outside pressure. It seems 
that it is very important to our own country that. the present anarchial state be ended 
in Mexico, as it 1s producing a gangrene which is infecting this country by contact 
and example. 

While there is much poverty in Mexico, no one is starving for the mere neceseities 
of life. Last vear’s crops were exceptionally good, and although the wheat is about 
all used up, the present. harvest is about ready to gather, and from my observations 
along the railroads, there is a large acreage planted in those districts where the people 
are permitted to live, but the crop was badly damaged by a freeze that occurred the 
last. days of March, and it is probable that little, if any, more than a 50 per cent crop 
will be raised. Last year's corn and bean crops were exceptionally good, and I am 
informed there is a large surplus, which assures plenty of those_primary food products 
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for next year. Of course, it is too early to make any estimate of this year’s corn and 
bean crops, as they have not yet been planted. It is very dry in a large section of 
the country, but that is not unusual there at this season ot the year. 

In any discussion of the Mexican situation it is very important that we imprese 
upor our hearers the truth about the personnel of the present Mexican Government. 
Those who know their past antecedents readily understand that a large part of them 
are unqualified for the positions they occupy, lackingas they do the necessary training 
or experience, and another large part of them is disqualified by a moral taint that 
renders them unfit for any position of trust. It is well known that many of these 
were criminals liberated by the exigencies of war, and this of itself creates a distrust 
of any government that is influenced by them. 

A , whom you met here, informs me over the phone that many deserting 
officials from Carranza’s army have reached here at Obregon’s expense and are anxious 
to get on to Sonora. These men are patriotic because their pay has stopped and they 
have been shorn of the power to prey upon the country and are willing to unite with 
any faction that will furnish them their daily bread. | 

nstead of a pre of the formidableness of the Sonora revolt, I am inclined to believe 
it shows a weakness. It will result in an army of men ‘‘too proud to fight” instead of 
a fighting machine. 

About 25 years ago there was at El Paso a mirth-making club called McGinty, 
and I remember amongst its different features was the McGinty Guards. At the roll 
call of officers 8 or 10 huskies appeared upon the stage, but at the roll call of pri- 
vates one lone, one-legged man stood forth and went through all the evolutions. 

I have met many persons conversant with the Mexican situation and familiar with 
Mr. Wilson’s genius for muddling everything he touches who think that it might 
be unwise to urge any interference in Mexico by him. They imagine it would be 
better to await the coming of a practical, common-sense man who accepts things as 
he finds them and acts accordingly than to invoke action by one who sees visions and 
hears voices—products of his own selfish arrogance. 

I hope that you may receive some ideas from this long letter that may be of benefit 
to you. I have tried to set forth things as I found them at this time without bias in 
favor of any faction. In writing this letter I have endeavored to set forth the Mexican 
situation in a way that even those unfamiliar with it may be induced to look at it 
from a practical standpoint, which seeks to do justice toward all, with malice toward 
none. 

With kindest wishes for your continued health and prosperity, I remain, 
Very truly, yours, 


A. 
SUMMARY. 
List of Americans killed and wounded in Mexico and on border in United States, 1919 to 
May 20, 1920, as testified to hefore the Subcommittee of the Forevgn Relations Committee, 
investigating Merwan Afairs. 
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397 
64 
461 

. American civilians killed along border in United States........-...-..-.---- 58 
. United States soldiers killed along border in United States................-.. 68 
126 

~ 39 

99 


. American civilians outraged or wounded in Mexico.................-------e- 
. United States soldiers outraged or wounded in Mexico.............-..------- 
61 
American civilians wounded on border in United States...................-.- 90 
United States soldiers wounded on border in United States EAA ES 47 
l 137 
Total killed, wounded, and outraged ......0000 2.00. e eee eee cece cee eeee 78 
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American civilians killed in Mexico. 
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No, Name. | Book. Pae.. 
1 | Armetrong, Louis E....,..a.nananannoneoeoeneeeneoe EE ee OE E E D E | 10 1570 
E E E ee S See ie eat OE E 8 1150 
3 Bolinger, BeBe, seat E E EN ET E EE E EE S ! 8 1074 
ET AIPE L A E a E E E E A E E E A EEE E A E we i L 27 
A A S E N S E E EE E E a E E O ate O A yeh i L 2 
On ytOns oR arrene r eaae a nie a a eaa e ea eaae outa ations i L 31 
7 | Crer ke, Stanly PE EPE wae E cab ae wu ere HAE Lanes peace on cata ae ete E L 30 
% | Cooley, Bog pi cascy ok ln Oe gee Aiea aa fem ion aie caw tah ; L 7 
OD AON Patea ad eG ots Wie ainda a A S vind E Ee a a ae e te ee sae 2 So 
10 Chegas, OT a ilps ca Sate ca rae e de nan ade Pha us Gotan, whe als si eee g Eai 10 1570 
EE N E DLEA ET ONT a C E E oh tyr ate ea oe E E E ge aided nn ewe EE E L` 29 
12 Durie y Eyles Os eo cau atahon we ea Meco E E EE E ak ou ened tae DEE oun L % 
13- Fronterak Stanley: sreescae sieri is ccs aos obs meee a ea E e eaei aE L J 29 
14 | Frahin, e T E E T A ee oad L 30 
15 |] Flore, E E T E T E T aac: 10 1570 
16 Green, PETE OO git Sess 6 ae eS sien ave OE a E De co deed E E we a E a Saw a wees L 31 
POSTS N BAW Tso wo ohe cosas ole eee ose od eles at eam erouma ae sae: eetenaes L | 81 
18 | Hendricks, Emil F...........- ORAR N a aa eaa eil E AIET L 30 
19 TL Charles Fscccocis 5s seneie-os e ea dae h Was wiew cadauas aaa eel Soesan L 2 
20 eist, C. L. (War Department)... 2.2... ee ccc w cece w ence see as webeee aces vinta EEIE wh eaeecees 
21 Kelley, J. F. (War Department).......essooessoesceesssesoeceseseeoo E EOE E lewsle swe ees 
22 Linbera, Arthur A..... PES ETE OE E ee ree ee intavavceeenees 10 1570 
23 | Morozney, Lawrence......... Salse aias Torse: POT E ioe eC eeeaeiens 29 
24 | Morgan, Charles. ........sesseso PE EE E T AAE E L 35 
25 ' Minton, J.G. PPE AE E ie eee E EE S E D 540 
28 Minette (wounded ‘twice) eG tuaaeees NE ere aren iwosweeeas E Cecene ears 2 | 50 
27 Marks, Capt....... e a Eo EEA Ree EPEE S E siressa sei acia 10 1570 
H McDonald, We ch cack ice a asne as E AE EEEE er Pr sotsa 5 
dd Noriel, William (War Department)..............eeeee PARAR EE E EA ETT 
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American civilians wounded on border in United States. 


No. Name. Book. Page.. 

1 | Dunnaway, Jim (War Department). ...........0000s0000s0sseosoesenesneasanse]esssenasoe]ooeenoeeso 
2. Frost; ATC DBIG occas ese na edie dare o E E uae e E e E a Ea 10 1604 
3| -Forbes Henr Yor enatis veces ieee rusts e a r a E Ea E nE SEE 8 1243 
4 | Garrett, William © Sates Gloucs odie eee hae ste ileal a reatswatemt see ees 13 1962 
5 | Gleaves, Jefferson (War Department). ...........--.2.000+- er et he er ey err 
60 Huff SONY acco ccd celle Ste aa ands avalos evens E Ee are Sea ea ewe nwantow a EE tena T ei 8 1243 
T Jenson, Chas eon scuccunuuecaceerees star ane eE a tenes wave nsecese nant 8 1243 
8.) Longorio; 10a. cdi ees rc re eee hese Pak pans Oe pe Eee Das bee ome kala 8 1243 
9 | Longorio, Damasio (War Department). ............0. 0c cece eee e nce c ence cececclereeeececcleeceescees 
10 | Monahan, Mike os dscves ciec onde scs-bee isceeauwetiesoeesaslaautiacwedetecekdeese 8 1243 
l1 | Martin, PLAN hk ck oa hee ec stcuadey tin eo aus a a a a E EEEa ESEON 8 1243 
12 | Metherill, Mrs. Gl) Gis oc oe oie ott wa ee Suseas Seana eau ss sekaen $65 906s 11 1687 
3 i Moore, M s JTree a E A SEA Aae aE EREA 7 1 957 
Parker, Mrs. mms cis csca feces ceer lata chs Pot as a siseacd sated ween econ 10 1570 
Reynolds: R- H sons i2y.ce8sdeternaeur cs sdandadt «hive tseussenkeicouseccivanene L 6 
Riche; Mrs: Laùra irs 4 occ eewinn os rnn da Sow hule oe ra a Oudua LEES ETE 10 1604 

t nknown Woman. ais cael tre otes ate ore esamdiesdychedeeestnase sine 13 1988 
Unknown woman (N&C0)........... cece cece ec eee cece c ecw e ccc ce see ecccseeeacces 7 118 
Wallace. Hairy. cs. in.ca ne ooue cece Teese eae R E hed uae ashen S a RESES 8 1243 
voodal, Rori sien. fost ist es EE accra se E E eek seu ta tswaneugi yee beeen 8 1243 
Unknown (Naco), total 20 cca sdnaws ce cstasnds ceeds cea srats evan ceekaecuen oaceves L 18 
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United States soldiers wounded on border in United States. 


No. Name. | Book. Page. 
{ 
Po) Arana; Victor Di ioseb aaraa ant ais e ae ea ea teehee cenesetascnsdscreussces . L 32 
2) Anderson CADE ci c5 eeose rines enen arseen ree erete oe be ewes E aaae 8 1243 
Sof Butler, Frod Dosis cc ccusne ciudage cewtiew tere ssecessesecesddeseceasesdss aa | L 28 
r Bilek JOG 4 uo. ea apices E EE E see eee wanecaeeceweat eeceeeeseee succes L 2 
Bb. Buckles, Roscoe: c.ccsdccens seen. sorier A TE eE aE en Sre area KKA naa 10 157 
6°) Brasher. OAE E E E E E E T 8 1243 
Til: Behr Erd. cc. xcs aunen arraro seene s iaa eea ee cee ee eee ewech seen eceawecet i 8 1243 
8 Coleman, Wm: P coins a ccc salad cigte dnd ndins oaeweeees ede bbeeeean oeaebes ee aean 10 1570 
9 Casey: Burchard. c0.0cccaVeewasavensbases ces teeecwscedescesceseasganecssuesss ! 10 1570 
AO.) Coomer,, Wm. Misscac's cncwcccwens otesinawawes o45's6406 Cbesisa Eine a Eae E LEE 10 , 1570 
Tl Candela; LOUS. «6.44 2ce owes shane tence cotaee seater scee sueencectcet suas secwes’ 8 1243 
12 | Donvillo; Raymond J ois da ses inti ncwdekealeind a dea nseaecsusacesnecnceusieveeses | L | 30 
13 | Friedman, Alired) ccc sc sews c eeaic ci ccs cata cawaes cteaeud cu cese obs ecesneeneees: 10 1570 
ia Horman, Fred To scee ooirdccsak voc coun sve dcoeeGaesudceaieicks dencucecaceouesen | L T 
15 Harris, lamos E. os ie as sae eh E eA AERA A A aE Aeee R L 31 
AE a A T T E E T E E 8 1243 
17 | Hallenbeck: Bel. 4.2: ccckecivadscancéaccucuctessan ease E E EEA REESS 8 1243 
18 Havela, Toby sc0<os vcansecadenseasde eer eweenane rers eies a SEn ne l 8 1243 
19: Harris “ANON Gusn inc. cowie a lew tp nc aes geene ieee es see caddie aa tates e AAE TEE 149 
20), Haris H Osise rneer eene aa aa e ra aeo oan ke oewee ase eae aeons Saewe te see 1 663 
21 | Jackson, ————.. ccc cccccccvcccccscccscens E ncaa cadens E ET 8. 1243 
22:0- Kennedy, Piter eeraa a E a r a CUO a a rE EN 8 | 1243 
234 DV mönd Ce Horea r ane hoes po aeons ae hater e aaea a4 ESOS Si 1243 
244 Sane And: Paulcosrisseeciressreosieeses sad da ne akan aE e case cee seed 8 1243 
25 p Love; CALVIN o1a5 citiara titi G oa eeens wed Sina eNO eee eae be ome ee eevee wes 10 liv 
20°) Lytle NA Peni Dal cca eis occu echo aa he hoes ane e e e ey aistanas ee Rehan a EE RE S L 30 
PAE AGNI POU EE E T E E E Ss 10 137 
28 Minette- P: W oeae ase a yew ia oa heen ine tia ae ene ekols A sued we meee Ne 8 1243 
29 Malasotf, IQUE s So eek chew acetone E etn ov oes E aaa e eid cos eae 8 1248 
3o | Moorc, ENCSEW G00 cdacun ce cuiannnetidcbuameadeabep end anra r a esas eeueersd L | 28 
31 | McDonald, Alf. J. (War Department).............0 0 ccc cee cee eee eet ween enc clececencces Vint nAi 
32 | McNabh, David, Capt. (War Department). o<6ccscaseees ese eoie ee cwenisentiewstesawesiesy ds oli id healer 
33 | MecGoigan, Pyt. (War Departmen) osectvst oes siwew ogee vein Lose tee ane tawe| tiene ise PASO 
AE TE R E encaeu oe emae: 8 | 1243 
BOP Prices MICEOR xu cicta. bedded eais e aana a aese east Os eee e a ENESE EE ERO eE L, | 30 
36- Reynolds; Wy GILACE weno aanicaciceuidee's Ssier n a aaa bee are se s hen area L | 31 
Or CONC. J Ess ees ite teneri a Wee wewee es Os a ola sels eee eae ves etan cian welts $ 1243 
E E T A Cae E N A E ee, inlaid 10 | 1570 
39 -SmI AlAs ouiee ote teeta ces cde aud a aN A EEEE oe O EA E Eaa 10 1570 
A | Scheve Edwa deomoenesd eret ed aunean aiu cases e E a E a aa L 28 
4I SWOPOZHSKL, JOMCS cco in5aw.cin ccewaw eis Ss Sau a siuisewiseee sv edeneees coke seee i L 29 
42 | Sanches Vivia. 6 ede s 06556 deco oneee nan te ee i e eE a e a a a Ea L $1 
Brith Bh ett oe eee ge) ee a eee as ahw ees N 8 1243 
AA} Stewart kel ecete ce tae thc eee ave aie cade oe eetls sd vac ies keaw -eaeere sts 8 1243 
450 Swing PP Ais pike oir awa eee idee duis aeolian Sat pete ce Gian tes emews EE 8 1243 
BOO Walls David utc tick ee wean lear as aa tae eva teew eentiwss vscennsen ns eeeataes L 32 
Ti Wilson, Clown wane cevediese tw Coven Ges bau e snes ont eaa eaa a wee is Demet wie Gers | L 32 
| 
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MEMORANDUM. 
FOREIGNERS OTHER THAN AMERICANS KILLED IN MEXICO. 


With the exception of the Torreon massacre of 303 Chinese citizens, 
the evidence before this committee shows 46 Americans were killed 
to 1 of other nationalities. 
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PARTIAL PROPERTY LOSS 


IN MEXICO, AS TESTIFIED TO BEFORE 


COMMITTE 
Reference 
Name. 
Book. Page 
Associated Tropical Land Co........... cc ew cece ccc eccces Sexes 9 1374 
Almoloya MiningCo............0002a0ac0sessosessosss0soososoo E 9 1429 
Americans—robbed cash, Monterrey. ..............-.s.e0- Seats 8 1003 
ANVIN AS D i ee eee satscecues fuses eee ces DE TATEN 8 1090 
Bailey, Lola Cook Gta ees se eect igceus sceee acess eekeuesacese 8 1028 
Bedwell, J. W.........2. ewe sbine Seua sear aeencue st eneeecweneen 8 1076 
Blocker, Jno. R.............000 e eT USET aou kuaa adaig 8 1177 
Blankinship, A. R.......0000000000000000000000u00s000a0cne00o . D 484 
Byrd, W.S8...... Swen casecnwcecesaene CEAN EAE seaeee E 794 
Brewer, Arthur.........0.s.css0000ss0suesoacsesssescosoneaseeoo 5 527 
Birehfield, S.........0.000...°00.00.2.... EA P A 9 525 
Bowman & Larson................ eE S A E 17 2596 
Bowman, H.E s i cicccedcncve ses dewessewcasseses EE 17 2599 
Booker & CO0......eesaseesoecencesosecsonosessesesssseseseecossee 17 2603 
Catron, Hirman...... wegeseceugus es cade ceslioe saweeeee tees ues H 16 
Carrol, Mrs. J. Ws cceceic cds ccd caceioareceeekcbcecsecadeees Daisies 449 
ameron, DP eseics knca sous oececccokweeee te nas Seerekesece ee oe 13 1970 
Church, NE aR REET SeOl DES A SO Aen POE Ae 8 1071 
Colonies: 
Atascador............-.-. peices oe eae tain cease onees 8 1036 
Camacho....... SSRN dee pas E T eek uk okess ccacens 10 1496 
Columbus. ............. coGiecGananeneees Hew aed TEE A 11 | 1709 
Chima cries hoe sare coin ats 2 gs Ba an aa weed abe mee TEE Sere aise 8 979 
COOLA NT: AAE tosed ee dd care Gant E ed aeeeeeces 8 1, 166 
ChuUrhupa nesset scueGrch teasee S Ea E ES E EES 10 | 1,481 
Duhan. je nate paecat edad e a Reve EE a ae eE 10 1,481 
T AR E N A E A E EE 10 1,481 
OET ae E aa car coe E A E E einchok malas 10 1,481 
JUEZ ai d aet e ee E cake EOE ERN E 10 1,481 
Mediha es aaaea ae e aa bau ela a SEEE deans 15 2,170 
aa e O e S E A E E E E PE PAET 
Manuel chee aac cen ocae ets aaa a E eaa aa a aa E aea 
PRCNO CO oe aie cess hie cre ned Al a A a i Sata ERa als Saker 10 1,481 
San Djeg Ko. sanana rudini eh yoda ea renee eus e ES aT R 
Santa LUCréCia e tocea essee asai eu Saw e e EE aen 8 1,052 
NAN VEQROss. 5 a yc4.c be teictnnt bbw scene dwan a hep adenine Tio 13 1,977 
DIN MON-SONOLB 536 seses <4 2408 weleweaics Raslcdive acid ob eea owhaes 1, 160 
TOV O80G2 E E EA E E A tea mera T 
DE EE E E EE N on EE PESE ERT 
bA E E E E E ES hee gate eaes 
POTTS saute eles ana iaiet toe awed seine ie Ue he sao cain eed N 2 
PVA Di A eee asta T ie eee cot oanre nau ere: N | 2 
Dolley | DE CHAS, Sic akcuwe $bes ous skcwsa.c cake daoawel sca debit beweaeu A 
PMI OW accu EEA E AR EEE oR A EE E E 687 
allis; James Eoi 3 die deat nelnds ow tarer SEEEN ETARE ado 8 1,093 
Ewin TROS: soans Gg eaters wa wes E E a ose a aS a a a an sl eee eal sanadan 
Eana E E cist S O, 13 1,962 
S A, A N E a os cee Sites 8 1, 086 
RACE A er 2 cls E eos ah cane Seca te stn eg cer seeds Yr rica E E 
MEBEO INO. We cenric aad tonne asieucauds pabes aiete eet casa ye oess anaes eea SEEE 
HOMbOnCk TR cc aa a ae e a aeaa i araea R4 
CER D TCS A E S ees oem ccaue oe 8 1,162 
ess, Louis E EEE ob 6:6. 6 06 0 6 6.6. Ce, © 6.656.880 SE 5010.08 ww 6 0 06 6.8 26 bl 6 6 e ble 0 80% T L 134 
Jackson, Cora H.a... L knee necmetucueeua coauesee oalcaneeees N 9 
QUOC LT cae re aaeeea oE Lr a eea roa A 
uekett RoHs hcl a tase at e Siad aiina eae e uote I 1 38 
ughborough, S. Bis cscvcccd osc cae cites dees eted ice vwecels’ I 179 
NOW WW the io pred oteag E E E E E, E A E 
Moorehead, Don D. 1... 20... cs scceescccsscevcceveccseceee N 2 
exico Land Co... 2... eee ee cence pea Rilut sae eras E oes 10 1,502 
18:5 61 (5 2 e sau CFLS SIO NEE GIS 15' 2,20 
Metzenthin, Paul, ODIN 8 1,109 
NOOB Mion) S T E E S 8 1,014 
MINCE Wa AY E A a tase 8 1,074 
National Mine Smelting Co...... PTO N R 8 1,014 
il companies............ EEE E E E T A ss N, G) 
Padillo, Jesus BUOU U ZTIIITTIIITDT TDs I 1 709 
LIGTE Cy T POTE wl savohdd jeseebaccdeteuee pecker es 2 550 
io Verde Agricultural Co... O INL 11 1,667 
LI) Vs ae i en O a ENS gre 8 1, 082 
1 Testimony of 1912. 3 Partial. 3 Insert 1. 


Kae 

Amount esti- 

* | mated, 
families. 
$1,000,000 }......... ; 
450,000 |........ és 
84,000 ........ - 
25,000 j.......... 
15,000 |......... i 
000 |.....e eee ; 
100,000 |.......... 
259, 000 |..... sesse 
100,000 |...... pie 
256,000 |.......... 
12,500 |..... sees 
70,000 |.......... 
ONO Neccseatase 
207,000 |.......... 
100,000 |.......... 
10,000 |...... esas 
, 000 |...... wees 
3, 000, 000 300 
, 000 90 
1, 000, 000 100 
920, 000 92 
150, 000 150 
1, 500, 000 150 
lpi 300 
, 000, 300 
1, 500, 000 150 
3, 000, 000 300 
150, 000 15 
3, 000, 000 300 
1 50, 000 50 
2’ ? 150 
1, 500, 000 150 
1, 000, 000 100 
3, 000, 000 300 
, 900, 000 290 
200), 000 20 
500, 000 50 
200, 000 20 
20,000 J....0 200. 
12,000 |r... eee 
680, 000 |... ee ees 
224,500 |......200. 
7,000 | osasewcawc 
342, 31S | oe eaue dee 
60,000 f... 
50, 000 |... ce cece. 
8,040 |.......... 
3,531 |......... ° 
41,900 J.......... 
„O00 2) Pee eee 
LL Jllaanannan 
10,000 |.......... 
89,800 |... ee... 
30,000 [ooo .. ee eee 
15,000 | oo... 
2,128 ieee 
10,000 |... le... 
400,000 [200222207 
| LU reenter 
OOM eskeen 
20,000 |... c.ecees 
70,000 Tocca eee 
2 500,000 |. 00... cee 
4 233, 833 eee 
66,767 fee cece sous 
40,000 |.......... 
50,000 | ocean ees 
‘Cash. 
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l'artial property loss in Mesrco, as testified tu before committee-—Continucd. 


Reference. Number 
Name. esti- | 
Amount 

mated, 

Book. | Page families. 
Sutton, R. Basiecie esa scGencceatceveess oneewe te wconte duced 3 1§-E $2,400 |.......... 
Button, D. C....- 2... 22 cece eee eee ec cet ete eect eect ee anes I 1 705 21,500 |.......... 
Sugar Co., Michoacan,...........-..2--- cece cece eee wee eeesees 5 5-E 25,000 |.......... 
Simon, Chas. Fours se. sates serene wet es Vode wesc wo ore EEEE moet 49,774 |.......... 
Tabasco Plantation Co.........cccccsvescecsssenerencceeccesecs 9 1,378 | 2,000,000 l...a... 
Union Mercantile Co. ... 0.2... cece cece cece sea ec cece wesc cccsens I 1 335 250,000 l...a... 
Ventort 9 Hocuicssosessoe msestr bnaE En e eyee ees veee teers és 10 1,481 40,000 |.......... 
Vista Hermosa CO.........0.2 cece ecce eee ec ceeccenecceeceeeees 15 | 2,208 | = 800,000 U.l... 
Warmer, E. R.......sssossoseossuesnnecseoreeoeseseoseseosenens H 95 50,000 l.a... 
Wieder L Doo esaeren eA E A eE EENE N| (3) 20,000 1222.20 
Wetherell, Lucille... 2... eee eee cece cece cece ec e sete e renee 11 1,687 7,000 leenen 
Whatley, Anis 220026 6cces oeenn ESENE aa E owes 8 1,084 60,000 l...a.. 
Wright, Mrs. Maryo noors. araca dinke Errun eoir ANE RETE ERA 8! 107 13,000 |... 
Wills. Fohtlas soeeres renei Ta ieie eaen SERE cee AEn 8 | 1, 030 15,000 |o oo... 
Welsh, Fred........----2.- cece e cece nec e cece ete e ce ercccenenceees 8 1,140 T00 oexcciiecee 
Yaqui Delta Land Co. .......... scence cece cece cece eee ceeesncees 2 | 429 | 2,000,000 |.......... 
Executive seasion........- Kciswiee E T E T teccenes 12 13 75,000 1..c.ecenee 
T a E mie re neni ewes eaee 9 | 567 | 2,000,000 |...... HR 
DO-ssscssscscisess eeseescosesccsososecoeseoeoeessesasosenen 9 504 000 Facies a 
Do.....-+ Lida ee ceuecastuneeuseUeahseoehonmeweseusoueuayatas 8 | 819 | 1,161,000 |..... ace 
Do eaoeseseaneeeeaerereaeeusce LE OE E E EE EE @eeneeteeaeecnteascetaecse @eeeeeceeoeoiseeceoeaeve 184 509,000 CEEE EJ ascet 
DO. 2c cccncccevcces eeeeeeueee S®eeseeveevatet et eteteceoveaevsenes I 1 310 600,000 cocsocoeocteeo 
Do escasso conocop C888 48 e@eeaesneea® SeesGeeveneteseet@etoses @eeuvnce L 18 20, 000 esenvacsese 
Do eveoeeaeteqaee @uaseevuseeteseeeeasneas eesetasteretonece @evrevsevues N 7 1,690, 000 eesevasest 
DOin cdccccness foods Serewe tases T L 18 75,000 |. . 2s. ees 
Do es ee eate E AEEA A EE EARE * 10 593 | 996, 442 |......-6 : 
Do weer wee rede e eras emesevesnvaresternesesvaserevesesesesaores M 2%- 500, 000 wesevaree . 


E AASS 
a P EEEREN T arii ENEE EAN | PoS = 50,481,133 |..-.s00e0 


1 Testimony of 1912. 


RECAPITULATION. 


—~ 


Colonists and families outside of colonies, engaged in agricultural pursuits, includ- 
ing some plantation companies 


Bienen Meee pried hae uate ne a 3,400 | $38, 119.774 

Miscellaneous individuals engaged in business on small scale... 2... 2... cece elec wee eee 4, 273, OSA 

Miscellaneous companies engaged in business on small scale. ............. ccc ccc ceclecaccceees 8, O88, 275 
Total 


eee seem eeneesrawr et sesteeesesteesnet eee eeeseneeezenesnranret ens entre seecenecepseorisanaesezsarse 


Damage to oil companies, other than loss of pay rolls, not included in this List. 
Damage to mining companies, other than dynamiting of one plant, not included in this lst. 
Damage to railroads not included in this list. Is specifically referred to in chairman’s remarks. 


Tn addition to the property losses enumerated herein, the committee 
p ee y ; 


is in receipt of letters from the following persons who suffered prop- 
erty loss in Mexico: 

Brackett, F. S. Metnzer, F. C. 

Bumgaraner, Edward. Papet, R. N. 

Beaty, W. L. Page. Mra. W. R. 

Coiver, Walter. Preston, J. W. 

Collins, E. W. Sullivan, Jackson W. 

Coon, Jas. T. Schener, Miss Lucitta. 

Carney, Peter. Svnder, O. J. 

Corscadden, Jno. E. Sanger, Chas. W., 

Cunningham Inv. Co. Thoreson, I. C. 

Garrett, James E. Tull, A. Q. 

Houghton, E. L. United States Development Co. 
Hale, W. P. Van de Bogert, D. E. 

Hadsell, S. G. Wilson, J. H. 

Hartley, Geo. S. Windham, Mrs. Mabell. 
Mountjoy, Jno. H. 


Windham, Jno. J. 


osses were not enumerated and certi- 
t the amounts in this record. 


In view of the fact that their ] 
fied to, it is impossible to set ou 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, September 9, 1913. 
Dear SEnaTtor FALL: 
¢ & * * * % # 


So far as concerns the quantity of damages sustained by American citizens in Mexico 

during the period mentioned, I may say that the department’s information on this 

int is derived from the claims against the Mexican Government which have been 
led with it, the facts regarding which are set forth in the following tabulation: 


Claims filed alleging Number of such claims Total smount of damages set 
to property.. 772| in which amount of forthi n remainder of prop- 
damagesisnot stated. 118 erty CLAIMS coc ae $22, 835, 592. 83 
Claims filed for alleged Number of such claims Total amount of damages set 
killing of Americen in which amount of forth in remainder of the 
tizens.............. 73 damagesis not stated. 25 death cases............2..-. 2, 317,375.00 
Claims filed for alleged Number of such claims Total amount of damages set 
injuries tothe person. 97| in which the amount forth in remainder of per- 
of damages is not sonal injuries élaims........ 1, 476, 629. 78 
stated..........00000 10 
Whole number of claims Whole number of cases Total amount claimed In cases 
filed during the period in which no specified where amounts are specified 26,629, 507.61 
fied. ....... 2... 942 amount is stated..... 153 


It will be observed that the amounts of the claims given above are those alleged by 
the claimants in their statements of claim, and are not the estimates of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

* *% * * # * * 
Sincerely, yours, 
WILLIAM PHILLIPS, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
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Personal injuries. 3. eccsecn nas tease in eu auted Led etnas dae ccecaees 2, 846, 301 
Froperty, individual oh to sees ta ascent nee aaltodsatealese 50, 481, 133 
Rai , American (estimated). 0. ocean gutwden ee dasa e Need eee 112, 000, 000 
Mining (estimated). ... c.. cee ctorsonkaciws Seated eis wag ences 125, 000, 000 
Oil; stock ranches: coffee, sugar, and other plantations; factories; banks; 

city residences; power plants; irrigation systems, etc................ 200, 000, 000 


TOU) bocce eusewerhnet coed A tee Sd ee ees 505, 002, 434 
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Oil fields and -Pelaez: cs sccuss ccs eaaente hous oka edeartredbaeees es une 8 996 
Pipe line and Carranza oo. c.cacecsoiiods Soe ouenies sScteiakanhen Gees 8 996 
Pelaez, tribute to, originally to Candido Aguilar...............0..-0205 8 996 
Killing of Rooney and Bowles in Carranza line..............0.22-005 § 996 
Wallace kilet orree Sawia. sured pe cere ied wwe e ee onee e Se ae 8 998 
OU TOR WAP US OS esac E a0 8 celle chil E alae Sine at ataatal ss 8 998 
Not required to submit to decrees of Carranza...............0e cece eee 8 1001 
American I CPION <siecict ceed ois bs Save ds Mee ba4 6 bees etawnuceeaces 8 107 
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American investors in Mexico obey laws..............2cecceccecceees 8 1006 
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Americans killed in oil district............00. 0... c eee cece ee ee eee eens 8 101l 

Brown, Edward N, Americar ........... 0.02. c eee cee ce cece eee cee eees 11 1787 
National Railways of Mexico, inception, construction, present condi- 

tion, and interest of Mexican Government in................-----6- 11 1787 
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tions In NIONICO so26 atone eee ehewae ee EE aweeceee ooes 14 2159 

Buckley, William F., American............. 20... 0 0. cee eee cee eee eee eces ' 6 767 
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Burbank, Roscoe C., American.............0 0. eee eee ce eee eeeeeee 14 2148 
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Burnett, Charles M., American 


Farming at Medina, Oaxaca, colony of American small farmers; en- 


couraged to go to Mexico by literature of Mexican Government..... 15 2173 
Watchful waiting policy.......... 0.0. cece cece ec cence cc enceees 


15 2174 
Zapatistas robbed people and train. ........... 2.0.2. eee eee eee 15 2175 
Messages to Cella ccaedocsiceew cubase Seceum teu heck date eee aes 15 2176 
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Return of some of colonista..........0. 0.0. ce eee cc eee cee neee 15 2188 
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Compelled to leave Veracruz...... 0.0... 0. cece cece cece cece eee e eens 15 2185 
Oaxaca never recognized Carranza............... cece cece ee eee ceees 15 2185 
Clarm led EE E E oss anual a he eset ce erdan 15 2186 
Trouble caused by landing troops at Veracruz..............0.--eeeee 15 2189 
What ought to be done in Mexico.............0.0. 0 cece ce ee cece eee: 15 2189 
More than 200 owned land........... 0.0. 0c cece cee eee e cence 15 2198 
Agrarian proDleilwiss senso h oeteee mnie be cue naw E EEAS 15 2193 
Small farmer new to Mexico............ cee ecw cw cece cece a ccceccees 15 2194 
Byam, Eber Coles in scsveseewice nd oda tenes ensues iadcnueanewsesceaackex 18 2684 
Mexican laborera good..........000 00 ccc cece cece cence cece ce ueceeees 18 2684 
Americans benefited natives; Mexican customs: safe with them under 
Diaz régime; Nonest sce siete x sowie eee eee esd wakes ol oc osak oabens 18 2689 
Taught by Socialist to shout “death to clergy”; outrages committed 
by Socialist leaders and vagabond followers; no peonage: convict 
labor used in Mexico same as Burleson uses in Texas: disagrees with 
Lind on conditions in Mexico; disagrees with John K. Turner and 
‘‘Barbarous Mexico,” which was written in part by a Mexican and 
ATAU ALO 5 So bm E EEE ET og wae A 18 2687 


Gutierrez de Lara, a Socialist wrote it: he was an extreme radical; 
Turner a Socialist; record Turner asa radical: Turner compared with 
revolutionists time of plan of San Diego: discusses agrarian ques- 
tion 


Oat Not eee lieth eis chau tikes tele O aed 18 2688 
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‘Byam, Eber Cole—Continued. . 
Compares Mexican States to the United States of north acreage in 


PARTIE ets eae a in hea ee ean tac reas Saree cue asain A he 
George Creel discussed on ‘* Wilson on the issues” and agrarian system, 
EICO Ga oe i ens og ala NG Ss ert Sie hea oe tem a ene 
How Mexican could secure land in Mexico: Mexicans don’t want di- 
vision of land; system of working land............................ 
Catholic Church education in Mexico good; describes early methods of 
education of Indians. ................ 02. cece cc cece eee ceee 
One priest to 5,000 of population in sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tunes; Lind not justified in statement about church............... 


Diaz permitted church to violate constitution of 1857 for good of 
country; protestants secured attendance by distribution of coins.. 


History of the conquest of Mexico by Antonio de Solis, 1666, on which 


Lind’s book based: not accepted as true by all historians........... 
Quotes reliable historians to prove statement...................0006. 
Lind copied from Encyclopedia Britannica in book; errors of Lind 

book, quotes authorities.......... 20.000. e cece cece cence cee eee eee 
Disagrees with Lind on plantation story; rubber enterprise........... 
Coffee and tobacco; why antireligious. ....................00 2 eee eee 
Socialists instead of Liberals: socialism the theory, bolshevism the 

fact; not a Catholic; believes trouble in Mexico ‘‘antireligious”’: 

Hidalgo misunderstood people: career extreme excesses, assassina- 

tions and destruction short lived; gave orders to murder 700 un- 

armed citizens: church for law and order therefore; revolutionists 
acns t (NEM. soe a oa eas Pesce ares oeptelouue ee 
Revolutionary governments destructive of law and order: Diaz con- 
trolled Mexico by threat of intervention: Diaz encouraged violation 
of antireligious laws to remind Catholic people he was against them, 
etc.; would not repeal antireligious laws in order to hold church 
down: if majority given a chance can establish government, but 
must-have protection- e <a sec cerascaveusedese ss ceeeeceeese as 
Carranza able to proceed; reason; pillage; Carranza government based 
on graft; this element must he curbed; majority could be made 
good citizens; explains methods of Catholic schools; religious con- 
ditions Mexico and United States different..................--.-.. 
Catholic party nominated Madero for President and de la Barra for 

Vice President: de la Barra received 60 per cent of vote, but Pino 

Suarez, who had 15 per cent of the vote, was declared elected; 

notes on election, 1912. sas4..0deasc8ste obese tases dake beet eeeenes 

Campa; C Mexicanen aei sting stews el sont oe E a a E OR ys 
Migration of Mexican labor to escape intolerable conditions in Mexico.. 
Canada, William Wesley..............2. 0c cece cece een cence eeeeecees 
United States consular service 20 years: November 10, Veracruz; 
relations good with Mexican ofliciale up to Carranza tirne; Huerta 
friendly; ideas contrary to those of Lind......................-05- 
Disagrees with statement of Inman that Huerta issued orders for im- 
prisonment of Americans: Dr. Ryan released by Huerta on tele- 
graphic request, sent out hy Huerta: Department pleased, as Ryan 
personal friend of Bryan: Huerta showed no hostility toward Amer- 
icans even after taking of Veracruz.......... 0-2-2 e ee eee eee ee eee 
First break with Carranza when Americans began complaining of being 
robbed; promised but did nothing: had newspaper men and civil- 
ians lucked up, etc.: relates speech of Cabrera tor Carranza Govern- 
ment at banquet at Veracruz in which he stated their policy would 
be “To drive out Americans, take their property, not going to allow 
them to buy more’’; eaid something similarahout English and Cubans; 
requested I notify my Government; Carranza present, no refusal or 
denial from him. ............2. 000000 ee eee sige EEE E Sats 
Future actione proved policy outlined carried into execution, “and 
then some”; relates theft of bars of gold from American by Cabrera 
who shipped it; attached on arrival in New York. ......-.......-- 
Letter Cabrera to witness; official complaint of his action in giving 
information to owners of stolen bars, shows bars claimed by Carranza 
Government; reply under date February 5, 1915.............----- 
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Silliman knew Carranza: used to sell him milk: arrested. jailed by 
Huertistas: released by Carranza; came to Veracruz: witness gave 
him money and sent him to United’ States: returned: first-grade 
appointment: salarv $2,000; wrote letter to United States Govern- 
ment that he had great influence with Carranza: warned them 
against witness: he was also a special representative of Carranza: 
Carranza told Silliman he was starting the `‘ Bloodiest revolution his 
country had ever seen”; at the start his revolution was against 
MOGDOVO 6:3 ces Meu suaa Enie eN ad wet daw iinel EA entries seseaoew eed 16 

Silliman said if Carranza lost he would lose his fine home in Saltillo; 
if he won he could keep it; indications were Silliman received 
more pay from Carranza than from the United States; often re- 
is telegraphic reports be held up; Silliman conveyed confi- 

ential matter to Carranza; consider Weeks and Dr. Tupper also 

in pay of Carranza, and were Silliman’s advisers. ..........-...--- 16 
* Received letters threatening his life; thinks Silliman knew of them 
from conversation related; letter, Bryan to witness, introducing 


Charles A. Douglas, February 16, 1915; Carranza attorney......... 16 
Impressions of Lind in Mexico............. 0.0.2 cece cece eee eee ees 16 
Disagrees with Lind about influence on Americans or natives. ....... 16 


Further refutes Lind; recruits with ropes, etc.; men who Lind saw 
were thieves and convicts who were given choice to go to jail or to 
ENG BUM Y 2528 wid 2b we eet acs haat ae ae ae Slee E a ome 16 
Impossible to do business under Carranza régime without paying 
‘‘oraft’”; natives starving; had 40 tons of beans and 40 tons of corn 
for distribution to them; prevented by Gen. or Gov. Candido 
Aguilar; food rotted; Lind in close consultation with Carrancistas 
at Norac ruz dalyo 2). ants teste hea tthe ces ea ease cael Ge We a a meate 16 
Telegram quoted, Shanklin to witness, to receive Hall and Col. Mar- 
tinez; Hall told witness Lind had promised to take them to the 


United States to get $50,000 for Zapata brothers.................-- 16 
Understood Hall was on pay roll of United States representing Zapata; 
MSIE TONG PIM 0°05 cic pe aunt oe oe meek ET mee waar 16 


Secret messengers and letters between Shanklin and Lind referred to.. 16 
Quotation from the President to Congress August 27, 1913; reference 
to Americans leaving Mexico; caused Mexicans to hold.on until 
thov HOSE Ah ikob etic d eon heen eecadaesaew een anaseee ore aie 16 
Lind and Silliman justified outrages, etc., by company happening in 
civil war; United States advised to give up graft money to rebels, 
Carrancistas; sent out 3,000 or 4,000 people to States............-.- 16 
Huerta offered to pay first-class passage for Americans when United 
States Government ordered them sent second class; traps laid for 


WHO en o 5 hen wet beh eet Cun oe eee eee ane ses sa eens 16 
Two American secret service men told to get witness to take vacation 
so they could rob him of his files.... 2.2... ee eee eee eee eee eee 16 
Catholic Church good influence on natives; Carranza officers took 
churches in Veracruz; made barracks out of them................. 16 
Turned over nuns to Father Joyce........ 2... eee cee eee ee eee ee eee 16 
Nuns in hiding; one nun with child................ 0... c eee ee eee 16 
Mexicans in favor of intervention by United States; wanted United 
States to stay in VeracrZe.es ius). seek a eeme va se beeed EEEE: 16 
Buzzards and mosquitoes only scavengers in Veracruz; bad condi- 
tions undor Na ives cc3 5.26 ceuni eaae E EEEO ER A 16 
Cannon, Bishop James J., American. o...... 22.0. e eee eee ec eee cece ee eees 1 
Supervises work of Methodist Episcopal Church South in Mexico..... 1 
Mission and missionary property not damaged... ...........----.----- 1 
Confirms Himan Stulemen taxcceas.csuy ck ai dt. pes oe E see 1 
Intervention a MIStike:s c.cseew Jeanneau sais eas shoe eeaecedeere dite 1 
Attitude toward United States in South America................-2--- 1 
Waiver of all claims for damages.........-...... 000-2 ee eee eee e cence 1 
Eu Sctewtn a sua ence A Cul ear E E E E E N eset 1 
The Constitution and the Church. ..............00- ee eee ecco eeeee 1 
Caperton, Admiral William Banks...............0 2.02 e eee cee cence ee eees 22 
Charge Mexican Coast July 28, 1916..............0 2-0 ee eee cee eee cece 22 
Carranza headquarters in Veracruz after evacuation of American forces. 22 


German interned vessels at Tampico used refuge Americans......... 22 
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Caperton. Admiral William Banks—C ntinued. Part. Page. 
Villistas fired on United States boat..................0..2 22 cece eee 22 3204 
Location of American ships, 1916.................0 2200 e eee cece eee eee 22 3205 

- Official orders Navy <6 2 60cce seems eee tie eneavls Codie ene cee 22 3205 
Orders to keep out of trouble. ............... 2... cece cece eee eee eens 22 3205 
Admiral’s letter of instruction to commanders...................-..-- 22 3205 
Confidential letter to commanders...................---- Se ee 22 3206 
Mexican officials misunderstood cause of Mazatlan............-.-.... 22 3206 
Mazatlan incident :..27 26cohee bce ade a tae ieee he eee ates Ruan bau 22 3206 
Tabulated report Americans near Mexican ports........-.....--.---- 22 3207 
NEOXICAN (POOP Ss irrin otoconia ek Geel EEO ENTRE 22 ~3208 
Financial value paper money Carranza..............0--2--eee+2---+2- 22 3208 
Food Questione 3) han Sot cinta baa ade eieve ta Weed Sektmen ae hn 22 3208 
Military activities Carranza........... 0... c cee ce ec ee eee cee cence 22 3209. 
Mexican FALIONdS a6 oie ed eee hee whet ous uae ounce geauele cma 22 3209 
Telegraph and radio stations. .............0 002 eee cece eee eee teens 22 3209 
SMIDDING aeaea er buss ca cus Sunes as Ga nace tals gees wens ter 22 3209 
Telegram from department asking report on conditions, September 9, 

TONG cette cede aa BOSS E T E E E E ae sade AEN. 22 3210 
CDV vcrvacusicesecktaciwe a a maw ee amano aa ake ee 22 3210 
Admiral’s impressions on Mexican conditions..............-.--.+-++- 22 3211 
Foreign activities in Mexico. ............. 2.0. eee eee eee ee eee eee eeee 22 3212 
Japanese ship delivers ammunition, machinery for arms, etc., to 

Morio ere og pe Uh eae oa bus Suawhs te eb nae eeee see 22 3212 
Activities Mexico to Salvador, arms and ammunition................. 22 3212 
Activity German and Mexican plots..............2-2-20.-e eee eeeee 22 3213 
American ships shadowing Mex1Can BhIDicinscacs de osaa cece wiee dt 22 3213 
Present of radio outfit to Salvador by Carranza...............00--06- 22 3213 
CONCIMSIOR ios gots 5 Se ae inte Maer cea SEE eee eee Sei Ge Saws 22 3213 
Guatemala breaks relations with Germany to strengthen Cabrera Gov- 

eramen Crs cur esa pata yee han sees ep aos sew ene uit 22 3213 
Firing on United States ship at Tampico, 1915, by Villistas.......... 22 8213 
Report made to department.............. 0.0 cee eee eee eee eee eees 22 3214 
Dictatorship, Mexico, necessafy...... oo ba hee eke se ewecc steams 22 3214 
Discusses visit and conferences, Central America.................-..- 22 3215 
Gen. Frias, of Nicaragua, Mexicans and Germans working together... 22 3216 

Carlin, Marcatelli csc. ecco cctes eects Seas Gi Voss iia tales Kaalu ns Gees 17 2593 


Her affidavit in corroboration of United States Attorneys McCormick 
and Robinson as to I. W. W.; socialistic doctrines promulgated 
among the Mexicans in Mexico; tells of assault on her and her 


MUSDANGsi hase tye dees ewe ree ees ened eoewe cas a a 17 2593 
Cant P ies cosets ool Gi cee caster tana dete hed TE 17 2623 
Affidavits of; not a Mormon; robbed, house looted, and other atrocities. 17 2623 
PASS DOES aid Ves tele ah ae site EA iia taste a ans 17 154 
Person who signed waivers...........-ccccee cece cece cece cece eeees 17 156 
Carney, Mrs. James, American.............0c0ceecececee ence ceceeeecees 10 1507 
Disappearance of her husband................20ceeeceeeceeeccceeees 10 1507 
Carothers, George C., American..........2c0.-ceee cece ce cececeeeceecenes ll 1755 
Law and order under Diaz... 2.0.0.0... cece cece cece eee ee ne eee eeees l1 1755 
Bryan’s attitude formerly and now..........2.eeeeee eee e cece ee eeees 11 1757 
Bryan orders Americans out of Mexico... .....2.--2--eececeeecceees 11 1758 
Concession, meaning Of... . 2.2... 200.2 cece cece cece ee eee TEETE ET 11 1759 
Maderoa Joke raer oaeiae ar aE e dus unas a aa E 11 1761 
Number of Chinese massacred at Torreon by Maderistas............. 11 1761 
Carranza’s actitude to Americans over Veracruz. .....--..s0e+-e-ee0- 11 1767 
Villa's estimate of Carranza. . 2.2.2... cece ec cee cece cece c ec ceceeeees 11 1770 
Conlerenee with Bry ath. 4.015). 40g 82 neni minudeiemcine Badia ciate venee cx ll 1771 
Villa and Aguascalientes convention. ............0.eeeeceeeeeeceees 11 1774 
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Donoho, Harry C., American—Continued. Part. Page. 
Description of a trip, devastation, etc...............0 2c eee ee eee eee 14 2136 
Entry of Carrancistas into Anona and El Higo and hanging of two 

Drotheise: 465 vot koa newtse cee sealants seats Ue Guia Scones 14 2137 
Mexican people kindlv and lovable...................-..0 220 e ee eeee 14 2140 
Mexicans want United States to straighten matters out in Mexico.... 14 2140 
DisclOses NAM -o 5.2 desea ie Mis boos Vow beeen toc heew ade 14 2140 
Safety arriving rebels and insecurity among Carrancistas............ 14 2141 

Elias. Mother, De Sta Sacto... 2.22. o ee ce ccc cece eee ees 18 2649 


Mexican ‘‘ Discalced Carmelite,” no trouble under Diaz or Madero... 18 2649 
First trouble under Carranza, 1913; hiding from Carranza soldiers; 

desecration of churches; gave ciboria to horses; put vestments on 

horses’ backs, shot tabernacles; no town or place where this did not 

OCCUR ssbb cetiee ue eset act on Gears ol cone outs ee ieee 18 2(50 
Mexican women sold chalices for 10 cents: soldiers took them and 

threw them in street; poor people sold them; ‘‘Blessed sacrament 

exposed” and hundreds of soldiers shot ‘‘ostensoria,’’ sacrilege; 

six sisters spent two years in hills with soldiers by force; appealed 

for money; about to become mothers; lewd women and Bade 

dressed and posed as nuns, sisters, and priests; sport of church...... 18 2651 


Letter of November 4, 1914, to archbishop quoted; identified......... 18 2652 
Attempted to rob sisters... cc5c.t cose ose ues tasand aate 18 2653 
Four nuns with consumption now hiding in Mexico. ..............-. 18 2654 


‘Kill the priests;” taught to persecute the rich; disguised to cross 
into Mexico; afraid priests will be held for ransom as heretofore.... 18 2655 


Priests now held in Mexico for $100,000... ................2002200.- 18 2655 
Ellis, James E., American. ............ 2.2 c cee cece ccc ene e ence ccceeees . § 1091 
Cafe at Matamoros seized by Carranza officials, 1092; damages $14,000, 
for which claim is filed, 1093... 2.0.2... cee ee eee cee we ccc cence 8 1091 
smery, Sloan W., American. +3. .0240 een cenaestona Gage seas comesawauarscn 15 2203 
anager Vista Hermosa Sugar & Mercantile Co., 15,000 acres in State 
Ol OAXACA sce c ease ss ues ote a a a a a aves timees ass 15 2203 
Investment of $250,000... 0... eee cee ccc we eee ence cneces 15 2204 
Contract 1a bokatesccu sk ce koa d settee esas wciewesesose 15 2204 
Property idle, dismantled machinery going to wreck, etc. .......-..-.- 15 2206 
Livestock all pone ..2..26.3sctseeo.e dae se ods teretactsasdescaeneeeds 15 2206 
Business profitable. 46 s..cerscete au dawee eee eeetese ph eat elaeeky 15 2207 
Confiscated property - <2. ccetni dd eae cues taetcaad sess edieneeeeeet 15 2208 
Polariscope: test of AUGatscoxc soso deen cishes nec A eE sete tee ee eke 15 2208 
Attempt of Gustavo Madero to control sugar in Mexico. ............. 15 2209 
Troubles on occupation of Veracruz..............0. eee eee c eee eee ees 15 2210 
Departure from ranch. ...............---.-2+05: ue tinls Beckers tbe (ae = 15 2211 
Experiences on road to VeracruzZ.......-. 2c eee eee c cece ec eeecees 15 2212 
Capture of Veracruz. ...... 00.0.0 cece cece cece ccc cece ct enececenes 15 2215 
DOME Lala aa chal ce teerh ol aes eee Aime aa a T a E mamas teats eae eich 15 2216 
No concessions or special privileges................0020 eee e cece eeees 15 2217 
People favored Huerta. .........0.. 00 ccc eee eee cece ence eee eeees 15 2217 
Labor, Oaxaca Indians..............-.-ce cece ec cence cece cecccceuce 15 2218 
Possibility of an army going from Veracruz to Mexico City........... 15 2219 
Assassination and robbery of a family of Mexicans. ................. 15 2220 
Shooting of five men for killing.........0...0.0 00222 e eee ee eee eee ees 15 2220 
urchin Mexic0s:2ou kata eauicu sis ONAE e E On atai 15 2220 
Priests: character Ol <oo0 ccc Secdueanued 662 Secncsces niia eai 15 2221 
Cause of trouble in Mexico..............000. eco c cece cece eee ee ewes 15 2222 
Check from Waters-Pierce Oil Co. for $685,000 to Madero to carry on 
TOVONILION: 24 aurer Gove AAA A a aout Bee ee See 15 2222 
at this country should do in Mexico. ...............0.... 2c ee eee 15 2224 
People capable of ruling themselves. ........-2.------e2-2 eee eee eee 15 2225 
exicans suffered more from revolution than foreigners.............. 15 2226 
Condition of sugar DIODGRGY sco et hoo eee eu ein eka eee ae 15 2226 
Nts arid inVestorss...6 3c miticwe eaa e RELEE EEE wie 15 2227 
D ompany investigated by shareholders. ...............-2...000020-: 45 2228 
owe O- C AMENCANY sesgo sierra AEE oud e ONE aru sa eee 10 1556 
Shippin o Nunes catlle snene raast Go ee eee Ga E 10 1556 
Celso Te les, lieutenant colonel, Carranza Army..... 10 1557 


Two customs inspectors, Joe Sitters and Jack Howard, killed in Big 
Bond district- scordi rerien nae suds a cede sencesayensese 10 1557 
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Dyches, P. F., American.... 2.0.0.0... ccc cece cece ccc ence cncnccececs 10 1558 
Robbery of Bal. dwin in Big Bend district......................-00-- 10 1559 
Eck, R.H AMGnicativicencnsontsedonch chon eaea aa egetla Gna EGS 10 1503 
Cumbre Tunnel disaster... -00 L 10 1503 
Execution of Eck, bishop, and negro .................0-0000e cence 10 1505 
Edmunds, Geo. L. , American E E EE OAE E A E E O eee E EEA 2 423 
La Revista Mexicana, purpose of ........ Sich hac deer ted a S tae tate eae 2 424 
George F. Weeks, editor, paid by Carranza Government.............. 2 424 
Money paid by Mr. Arredondo.........2.2cccccccccceccecccccccccee 2 425 
Weeks connected with Mexican foreign office. ...........-.-....---. 2 425 
Enders, C. W., AMORiCB ies. fes'escnkals aw daeatie 5.4 a Oiionda cauie'ea aed eles 1077 
Ranch owner, 80,253 acres near Santa Rosalia, CAUR and 253,000 
acres 60 miles from San Pedro, Coahuila........... 1077 
First fight at Torreon, May 13, 1911. ..........2...0- 22 eee e eee eee 8 1078 
Chinamen (303) killed at Torreon....-..----000cccecccceeceeeeeeeeee 8 1078 
Claim: by China f0P sede wcccaee nuena nE R ees a OE Deena Oa ae 8 1079 
Claim of witness for horses.............0.00cecc cece ccc cee ccececeee 8 1080 
Esteva, Manuel A., Mexican............ 2.0. e cece ee cece eee cece ceca 9 1361 
Consul, San Antonio, New York, etc...............00- cee ce eee eeeee 9 1361 
“Barbarous Mexico” ......00000 0 cece ccc eccccccces EE A EREA 9 1362 
John Lind against Huerta. 2.242 cscke sed sacteeradoseewieasteetheas 9 1363 
Moving pictures of Villa's e eens oe rea 9 1363 
Niapara conference... v0oc cane esc 268 shah awe ws oe tee ease es 9 1364 
Agreement violated in the shipment of arms and ammunition on the 
ANUS EE PEE ho ueke ue Ges cud E E eee ET aiaei Ea 1364 
Concessions, meaning of......... 0. cece ee cet cece cece cee ete ce cees 9 1364 
Concessions for building materials..............--.000eeee cece ener eee 9 1365 
NOHING CONCESSIONS 12sec ethan tees <a 'saGake cate ooee see iec erates Sunde 9 1356 
Concessions to import cigarettes free.......-..... Dad ce a aisha ie A ET 9 1366 
Shipment of silver and coinage in United States.............-.------ 9 1366 
Changes in consular charges.......--.-202+-seeecee eee ret eerste tees 1367 
Possible to start revolution in Mexico without aid from United States. 9 1367 
Policy-of WashinetOncik nce. neues poke wesees shee seiwheeeee sates 1368 
Armed intervention bad..00. <2 sas seheceese cave seedeues eaeesleets 9 1368 
How United States can help Mexico. 2.2.2... eee eee cee eee ee eee neces 9 1368 
Better class of Mexicans out of Mexico. ............---0- cece eee eee 9 1369 
Pan American conference............ 22. cece eee cere cece e ec eees ceases 9 1369 
United States responsible for what is going on in Haeo. Steemascnade O 1370 
Promises of revolutionists. . 2.22.2... ce eee eee cee cence cece ee eee eeee 9 1371 
Armed intervention last resort......0.000seeececeeecececcecccceeess 9 1372 
Fall Senator A... Bacssedoc wen cols cwecs oee EEEE E T 8 1130 
Statement as to his interests in Mexico..............0- eee e eee e eee 8 1130 
Pall Senator AGB cscs chet atest Ge coed te aes wate aeeun eee ees 17 2495 
Chairman, submitted statement on resolution 335, Sixty-second Con- 
PrO aea a a A Bao a a E N haere 17 2495 
No report this committee to Congress, but Senator. A. B. Fall presented 
typewritten report to William Alden Smith March 1, 1913; later June 
1, 1913, Senator Fall presented to Chairman Augustus O. Bacon of 
Foreign Relations Committee; no action taken..............-.--6-- 2496 
Dudley W. Robinson, Assistant United States Attorney, and A. I 
McCormick, United States Attorney, southern district of California, 
referred to prosecution of Flores Magon et al.; violation neutrality 
law; Plant la Regeneracion seized; Mexican Liberal Party eer oe 17 2497 
Two letters to Anselmo L. Fi igueroa signed by Ida Cross..............- 17 2498 
Two letters to Flores Magon signed by. J Menk@iccescesciss sasear aua 17 2498 
Two letters to Flores Magon signed by Otto Kapplin... sauermenen AT -2199 
Petition, old soldiers, E N 17 2499 
Letter to Anselmo Figueroa signed by H. A. Crecelius.............-. 17 2499 
Letter to John Kenneth or Edith L. Turner signed by S. Parks...... 17 2500 
Letter to Flores Magon signed by Sadie L. Bernstein................. 17 2500 
Italim donations to Magon, correct list...............cceeeeeeeeeeeees 17 2500 
Letter to Turner signed | DYM A Redding: <<. .22.cca sin icnecesen eso 2501 
Receipt to A. P. Cherback, P. H. Leifferts, and signed by John Kolody 
for money used for guns and ammunition, etc.............-.--0e: 17 2501 
Circular of Mexican Liberal Party to fellow WOTKeTS. ..2ece cece eee e nes 17 2501 
Sübsoa pion Tiot cases ences n Sale cenaedaeet ENE aeaea 17 2502 
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Letter to Magon signed by Alex T. Wilson........... Sess T ENDESA 
Letter to J. K. Turner and editors of Regeneracion signed by Joseph 


Letter to W. C. Owens signed by J. K. Turner......................-- 
Letter to James Dunn signed by Melbourne...................-..--- 
Letter to Magon signed by Jos. Moore, secretary Literal League...... 
Letter to editor Regeneracion signed by Thomas M. Dodson.........- 
Letter to A. L. Figueroa, signed by G. C. Kraal, money-order check $8; 
order copies for Regeneracion signed by Jerome miners’ union by 
Wolf Holm, BOCTELOIY 35 ices ce cee ae once TARA Sheen Cu eeie ete 
Ex Jaa order and letter to Mexican Liberal Farty signed by Marcus C. 
POUlING cee AE ETET O ete cade Suse Rass eee bat E T 
Money order and letter to Figueroa, signed by P. Chierego (Italian), 
shows superior intelligence of I. W. W...........-.. 2.0 eee eee eee 
Manifesto to I. W. W. signed by Magon etal..............-..--2+-65 
Objects of Socialists and I. W. W. as shown by literature.............. 
WOW OCOUCS 1OICO es iss daha eke pds hace exmo dee EE E wah eee acres 
Quotes second paragraph of manifesto direct action and necessary revo- 
lutions; during revolution (Madero) Magon had party of armed men in 
Chihuahua who refused to recognize Madero; driven out by Orozco. 
Mavonistas not allowed to affiliate with insurrectos; revolution de- 
nounced by Magon; tried to carry it into Lower California; Magon 
advised by best attorneys; relates methods of enlistment..........- 
Different nationalities enlisted; Gen. Pryce, of South African police, 
took Tia Juana, tried to extradite him; British Government inter- 
fered; extradition failed; promised each man 160 acres of land in 
Mexico if Liberal Tarty succeeded; special inducements to other 
nationalities; ex-United States soldier, negro..................004- 
Agitation (extracts from literature) for money and publicity; letter to 
fagon, signed by William Fawcett Smith, wanting payment for 
services to wounded Magonistas......... 0.0... cece ee eee eee eens 
Collected three to five hundred per month; John K. Turner gave A. G. 
Rogers, printer, money with which to purchase guns for Magonistas 
or I. W. W.; declare against Madero for President.........-..----+-- 
Magon literature circulated in Mexico many years.............------ 
Western Federation of Miners sent men and assisted; working all over 
Mexico: effect far-reaching; had nothing to do with Madero revolu- 
tion so far as Madero and Orozco were concerned; took for their part 
Lower California: statement of Magon in extradition case; explained 
him they were mounting army in Mexico, later used in his trial 
against him: statement referred to signed by Magon, Antonio Villa- 
ireal ANU OUNORS sora on ctsad canes ete e se ea eees UO OL a A oes 
Magon-Villarreal propaganda in Mexico for so many years; demoral- 
ized the ignorant and may cause to revolt; manifesto of Magon- 
Villarreal junta quoted; not fighting Diaz, but for expropriating the 
land, etc., in Mexico: declares against Madero.................-+-- 
Against United States Government; do away, first, with Diaz, then 
Roosevelt; Salazar through leader expecting assistance from Social- 
ists in United States; predicted Socialist revolution in United 
States: Antonio Villarreal, secretary of organization, St. Louis, 
Sept. 28, 1905, gives oflicers’ names; has organization in Chihuahua, 
Sonora, Coahuila, Tamaulipas, Sinaloa, Durango, San Luis Potosi, 
La Honda, Tlaxcala, Veracruz, Yucatan, Tabasco, Jalisco.......... 
. W. W. of United States assisted them; many whites and negroes 
joined Gen. Pryce at Tia Juana: battle May 8 or 9, 1910: second 
attle Tia Juana, I. W. W. first, Gen. Jack Mosby and I. W. W. in 
command; he was deserter from United States: Gen. Pryce with- 
drew; came to United States; they were under Magon; Madero 
forces drove them from Lower California; I. W. W.’s want Lower 
EE a T OEE AE E E E EE EE E TE E 
Magon Brothers et al. convicted United States court June, 1912; given 
23 months for violating neutrality laws of United States; Antonio P. 
Araujo, an ex-convict, Leavenworth, was indicted but not appre- 
hended; he is now in Chihuahua, head of communist organization, 
May, 1920; Tirzo de la Toba appointed general to lead their people 
in Mexico; letter to him; instructions to him signed by Magon..... 
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Fall, Senator A. B.—Continued. Part. Page. 
Seven of Toba men were captured with arms and ammunition, maps, 
bombs, en route Mexico. ......... 0. eee cee cece een ee eee eee 17 2517 
Demonstrations in courtroom by I. W. W., trial of Magon............ 17 2518 
Report of Senator Fall to Committee on Foreign Relations............ 17 2634 
Resolution July 29, 1912, to supply tents and rations to American 
refugees in El Paso, T@X2cc2s8c sok n eh es Sa ehh ie eae dhe eee ws I7 2640 
Bailey resolution, August 2, 1912, to provide $100,000 for transporta- 
tion of refugees from El Paso, Tex., to their homes................ 17 2640 
Figueroa, Emiliano Lopez, Mexican.............-.. 0.000 cece ee eee eees 7 895 
Protest against testifying before subcommittee....................-.- 7 8&9 
Re Jenkins case at Puebla........... 0.2.2 ee ee eee 7 896 
Bail for Jenkins, did not assist in getting. ................02020 200. 7 897 
Mexican lawas to pallescens totte saiia EERS A ean Ea 7 8R 
Magazine de la Raza. ... 1... cee ee ccc cc cc ce cect eee eeee 7 898 
MONI CG xb less talented at aloe tia Gh tare ca aetna a a oe 7 899 
Rafael Nieto and German colony in Mexico................-.2e02020- 7 RY 
Yellow booklet of Thomson and what it savs about Mexico........... 7 900 
Carranza’s letter to Berlanga on raids on Texas border. .............. 7 902 
Book of Miss Hermila Galindo, ‘‘The Carranza Doctrine’’............. 7 903 
Letter of Carranza to Miss Galindo about her book................--- 7 904 
Not in Mexican secret service.... 2.2... 0. cee ee cee ee eee eee eens 7 90 
Ford. Dr. C. Oscar, American......... de Ses oecove bisa gee Re eee aoe 11 1677 
Traveled under military escort............0 202. e ee cece eee e eee e eee 11 1678 
Beggars in Mex1COnewion td Soke suet cosa kau oeset ements lee nee bokiee 11 1679 
Conditions not safe in Mexico........... 0.2 eee ce cece cece eee 11 1680 
Consul’s clerk says United States does not protect its citizens......... 11 1680 
RATE WICCK 2.6.23 o5g 6ad as eh ead eats howe eae Ee E ERA SAS 11 +168) 
Mexico and help from outside.........-.-..-....0-- eee eee eee eee neces 11 1682 
No German propaganda << 20¢.66c5c0ssutes Sete chee e bee tetea vores s 11 1683 
Spiritual and intellectual welfare of Mexicans..................-.625 11 1683 
Mexican does not know how to work, how to live..................... 11 1683 
Mexico would suffer if foreign enterprises were excluded.. .........- 11 1684 
Carranza helpless in many respects..............2000- ee cece cece wees 11 1684 
Forres, Henry; Americatis 23.000 eirinen tara iaa a a a 8 oe 
Conditions good under Diaz, bad under Madero and to present time.. 8 1187 
Article 27, Kexican Constitution, virtually means confiscation; had a 
large lease for oil in Tamaulipas, certain people took advantage of 
the provisions of article 27, and denounced 1,000 acres in center of 
lease, thereby robbing them out of it; Carranza officials upheld de- 
NOUNCEMOCING eressero e ail ie Cee ie See ers ee Suave ae 8 1188 
Refused to allow witness to denounce his own land.................. 8 1189 


By paving a bribe to Carranza oflicials could have overcome denounce- 
ment; article 27 means confiscation.............----.---02 cece eee 8 1190 
Press report to effect that upon Carranza’s visit to Coahuila he had 
guard of 400 men, while in fact he had 7,000; traveled in sumptuous 
style while country traversed destitute; conditions now in Mexico 
unsafe for any one to travel; trains run only in daytime to avoid 
bandits and rebels; animositv against Americans only by Carrancis- 
tas; mentions murder of Bowles and Rooney near Tampico; only 
Americans killed, no English, French, or Germans.......... Seiad 
Carranza has only control of certain cities, but not the countrv; dis- 
cusses presidential candidates; has passport to return to Mexico; 
requested to try consul for visé..... 2... eee eee eee 
Discusses formation oil company by Pablo Gonzales, Juan Sotil, and 
Mr. Ryan, the latter being made oil inspector of Mexico bv Carranza. 
with passes over all railroads; only been there five weeks; shows 
danger of publications of such propaganda as published by George 
F. Weeks in Mexico City; says when American newspaper is friendly 
toward Carranza it is paid for same; disagrees with preachers as to 
there being peace in Mexico; recalled..............2. cece eee eees 8 1241 
Forres refused visé to his passport because he had appeared as witness 
before committee. Report made request of committee........ Bios 1241 
Forrest, Wilbur, American................... Sad os ath EIA EET 2046 

Investigation of facts concerning arrest and trial of Consular Agent 
Jenkins at Pueblacic 2 cdiees oc Sine vhs os wee ae howe ek kda lobes 14 2047 
Publication of letter, Cordoba to Jenkins. ...........--.0(c-eeeceekens 14 2047 
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Forrest, Wilbur, American—Continued. 
Interview with Cordoba in Mexico City about Jenkins spurious letter. 
Purpose of kidnaping Jenkins. ................... 00. c eee cece eee 
Cordoba not afraid of capture. ............. 02.02 cece eee cee eee 
Yucatecans no respect for Carranza Government..................... 
Left Mexico to escape deportation............. 2... cc eee eee ee eee 
Frasier, W. 35.,-AMOrncCan 245 scaycces s5555lee ea bs sisee-od weenaniens POSETA 
Went to Mexico 1903; moved family there 1905; went into general 
business and mercantile................ 22... eee eee eee ee eee ee eee 
In Blalock colony.........:........ Coates nape tate 
Refers to rape of the Misses Gourd on Atascador colony .............. 
Punched around by Carrancistas because he would not dance........ 
Threatened to kill him, robbed and mistreated him and his colonists. 
Gon CASE sorore eee a hee eet ee todo ane eae satus 
After Veracruz incident very much worse....................2..00005 
Medlins and McElroy held in captivity.................2...0220005. 
Relates to murder of Brooks’on Chemal colony (Bill Brooks). ........ 
Relates murder of Randle on Chemal colony....................-.6. 
Put in jail by Mexicans. .2c.2.25tseetecwee Sheik e os sosos Gennes eeweied 
Lost all proverty seceded oceeceediwee acetates cecocaveewiee 
Frost, Archibald B., American...................00c ee ee ec cee cece ee eeee 
Raid at Columbus, N. Mex... .. 2505.00 s5550eece cceaedeceev cesses 
Wounded twice............. 2... c ee eee eee eee cence POE aes 
Gardner Clots eera tue eae r sae teas Siete toss odes: 


Came out of Mexico August 25, 1919; in Mexico since 1897; railroad 
conductor out of Mexico City to Cuernavaca Division; compelled to 
leave Mexico with all railrcad men under order of Government of 
April 17, 1912; watchword of ‘‘La Gran Liga,’’ Mexico for Mexicans. 

Relates Jack Johnson incident in Sanborn’s, Mexico City, in restau- 
rant; Mrs. Thinguin, an American lady, refused to serve him: later 
five Carrancista generals made Walter Sanborn apologise to John- 
son, shake hands with him, etc. ...............--.. 2... e eee eeeeces 

Relates abduction of Mexican girl by Zapatistas, also common thing 
for girls to be ravished and abducted..................-0002 eee eeee 

Treatment of railroad men reported to United States organization, etc. 

Garrett, William C., American.............--. cece ee ee eee ccc eee neceeee 

Went to Mexico on Brvan’s recommendation................2-2-205- 

Bought 440 acres 12 miles north of Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico...... 

Henequen culture described. ... 2... 2.02... eee eee cece cece eens 

Plantation utterly destroved............. 2... c eee ee eee ec eee eeeee 

Carranza revolution against Huerta and destruction of reilroads, roving 
bande of robbers co hes k ses ele Se we ee a heeeinseeeaaedee aes ces 

Came out at time of landing at Veracruz... ............-2..00eeeeee 

Outragee, demands for horses, frequent by Carranza soldiers..........- 

Beaten by bandits who demanded money..............--..6--20005 

Burnt saddles and account books. ....... 2.22... e eee cee eee eee 

In Victoria when Pablo Gonzalez took it and looted it............... 

Appeal to authorities often. . 22.2... 2. cece cece ee eeee 
et John Lindi cc secd cedeeaiiuseees ene en eed EEEE edged isan 

Advice of American authorities to leave Mexico...... Radia oglu i 

specte for success good with protection.....................00-8- 

Relations with laborers good.............. 2. cc cece cece e cece ee eeeees 


American colonies between Tampico and Monterrey ................- 
Colonists not exploiting Mexicans.................0ce cece eee eee eees 
Homes and farms destroyed... .-..... 2... c cece eee eee e eee cece eens 
Foreigneis not permitted to have arms and ammunition.............. 
Feeling against Americans different from that for other foreigners...... 
Secretary Root’s trip to Latin-America.................0.200eee eee 
Mr. Bryan’s attitude. .........0. 0.20 e ccc eee cece eee ence eeeees 
Mexican elections... os:64sicdeccacewls se se dacteu ootis deena ec saaets 
Treatment accorded foreigners generally..................... ESTA 
Cubanize Mexico s aeea 2502 a aOR AAA EEA 
Opinions of foreigners or Mexicans on what should be done to Mexico. 

eons opposed to intervention. ......... 0... cece eee eee eee ee eee eee 
Plantation absolutely ruined... 2.0.2.2... ccc eee e cece cence eee eens 
Expected protection by United States............222--- cece eeeeeeee 
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Part. Page. 
Gates, Dr., William, American......0.0..020 000.00 c ce cece cece wees 1 305 
David Lawrence article in Evening Post, quotations from............ 1 306 
Correspondence with Secretary of War Baker.................0-2200- 1 397 
Letters to H. L. Hall toledo ced cen tes isn gabon oewesaaarenes } = 308 
Omissions in published letters. ..... 2.0.2... cee eee eee ewe ewes 1 308 
Corresponaence to Baker. 2.2.0.2... 2... eee cece eee eee ec ec ences 1 310 
Baker to atono Aes ces tees cee ene ies ee se bas eee PENE 1 312 
Gates to Baker. inst eds tauerueseun ERE A A E EEES l1 315 
Gates: to Dakar oe ern n eel pie ate rs E E EEA 1 319 
Gates to Baker... ............. Se Susie die Reals ae EA as Re wis a ees 1 319 
Baker to- Galen; 23. cing cn ee ate hoe Orie wae on Galas PEON Le ew eee 1 320 
Gates to a Kets. 6.545 geese eae a at edi anata mont ares ane anaes Game ee 1 320 
Pakerto Galea. awe teeta een cs Mena wat eta etna a Hewes eteaies 1 321 
Gates to Dakers «64.5055 occa Pind bee ieee eke haeee ieee 1 321 
Gates to Churchill... 0.02.20... ee eee eee Segoe ESEE ce bases L 32 
Gales to- Bakel rione s Enr AN eie kal ea eae ewes O a 1 325 
DDG EAE EREE E E T E ETE AAE EEE EES 1 326 
No connection with Association for Protection of American Rights in 
MOMICOwis jaca alee e E a EEEE E N OENES l1 328 
Article in paper and magazines not written by request of Americans 
interested in Mexic0...... 2.2 ce ccc eee cee cece eens } 328 
In no conspiracy to bring about intervention. .............--....06- 1 329 
Notinfluenced by anybody for or against intervention................ 1 329 
How he came to write article...........0.. 0.0. cece ce eee ee eens 1 329 
No agreement with Harold Walker for propaganda in favor cf interven- 
tonin MON CO ew sea soca oh exe Ceres hee e eens Eee were 1 = 330 
Gatos: Wyle ong cela a a a a aed ae tee wee ba Bee eee se LY Zawu 
Letter. Secretary of War Baker to Gate3, August 10. 1919, re David 
PANO NG hs A a8 ota T TE E a Mod deduce EEEN 19 2807 
Three exhibits, 4. 5. and 6. with Baker letter of August 6, 1919; five 
organizations against Carranza... 2... ee eee ee ween 19 250 


Studied Mexico for 20 years; witness degree from Mexican Government 
-as honorary professor of the museum in Mexico City. appointment.. 19 2809 
Goes on with early history of Indian races in Mexico; map.......-... 19 2510 
Gives associates of his. interested in archeology. wrote articles, pre- 

pared map Mava race. giving boundaries of all settlements of Indian 

tribes; Lumholtz’s “Unknown Mexico” correct .....2..0..022000006 19 2811 
Twenty-five or thirty different languages in Maya race only; 50 

Indian tribes; 250 dialects. unintelligible to eich other; 10.000.000 

Indians; 800 miles horseback, June, 1917, to May. 1918; saw Felix 

Diaz and Zapata; Visited TUMS.c o05. 02 eke ees Deeks ee ieee ees ad 19 2812 
Saw Meixueiro; 1.500 miles horseback again through Oaxaca Moun- 

tains out through Salina Cruz; paid own expenses: never employed 


to write on Mexico; man of means; not propagandist; met Diaz..... 19 2813 
Met Zapata in Morelos; speaks Spanish; Zapata opposing Carranza; 
wants land for people; later betraved and killed by Gonzales...... 19 28H 


Mexicans cultured; son of ex-governor of Oaxaca; Zapotec Indian; 

Inhabitants Oaxaca; Zapotee and Miztee races; Benito Juarez, 

Zapotec Indian; Portirio Diaz Miztee brand of Zapotec race........ 19 2515 
Communication, Pelaez to Sccretary Baker, revers to doeument....... 19 2816 
Zapata and Villa occupied Mexico City twice: Aguascalientes con- 

vention when Eulalio Gutierrez was named President of Mexico; 

describes election in Yucatan; Castro was the “Alvarado Bolshevist 


E E ao reed outa een. aoe eae ne Le eee dues Rak ones 19° 2S17 
Circular. Candido Aguilar, reference elections in Veracruz; five classes 
NUR TCAW ONT NOt MONG 5 208. ob Eee 4 th ed oe tence natn ELE g 19 PNIS 


Circular No, 14; Oaxaca, private individuals prohibited from con- 
sulting State government; electoral law, Oaxaca, December 23, 1916; 
three classes citizens prohibited, referring to Candido Aguilar proc- 
lamation; out of 70,000 only 20,000 voted; quotes Carranza official 


OPI OT ieee ag os Sw ar oe ete Gs eR eet ecard cdg tee aks vee besa ow ete 19 2819 
I. W. W.’s have branchesin Mexico. .............cccccccccceccccece 19 2520 


Casa del Obrero Mundial means “‘Industrial Workers of the World”... 19 2820 

Comments; Salvador Alvarado, who is the center of the entire Bolshe- 
Vistgucsoh case cc oy a oaa a e Baya tS eae ne ae tie aid 19 2820 

Wanted to make Mexico Bolshevist after Yucatan................-6 19 25820 
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Gates. William—(Continued. Part. Page. 
Whole Republic; refers to section 4, ‘‘Revolutionary Confederation 
Ol” MOr TUZ oe eis oe oe cast cae stews e ae eee aaa see ees 19 2820 
To run capitalists out. ..................- ee ee ee ree 19 2820 
Gives names of signers. ... 2.22... - eee ee ec e eee e eee 19 2820 
bregon one of signers. 2.0 is.5.5225 Shoo heise ean Sleek ei ewes 19 2820 
Alvarado appointed governor of Yucatan under plan..............- 19 2820 
Quotes Bolshevist proclamation of Alvarado..................-...- 19 2820 
Quotes agreement between Carrancistas and I.W. W................ 19 2822 
Alvarado joined by Germans... ............---- 2-0. -ee eee eeee cece 19 2824 
Felipe Carrillo acting governor Yucatan.............-..-....+--4-- 19 2824 
Carillo threatened death to whites if plans interfered with. .......... 19 2824 
Carillo visits United States... 2... 2.22.22... cee eee eee ees 19 2824 
Visited Socialists here... ...........2 2-22 ee eee ee eee eee eee ee ences 19 2824 
Took letter to ‘‘Comrad” Alvaro Obregon from Socialists...........-. 19 2824 
Delivered letter from Socialists, Yucatan, to ‘‘Ambassador” Martens.. 19 2825 
Received answer from Martens.............-...---.--2--eeeeeceeeee 19 2825 
Witness saw letters...........-2...0- 2c e eee eens 19 2825 
Carillo officially vouched for by Carranza Consul de Negri............ 19 2825 
Carillo against Pablo Gonzales. ............--...--2 cece eee eee eee 19 2825 
Alvarado visits Washington... .........-0-.. 2-22. e ee eee eee eee eee 19 2825 
Claimed represented Obregon... ......-......--. 2. eee eee eee eee 19 2825 
Witness connects Obregon with Bolshevists.............-......-.-- 19 2825 
Pan-American Labor Conference, Laredo, Tex., in 1918.............. 19 2826 
Introduces radical address of Mexican delegate Barron............... 19 2826 
Secretary of Labor Wilson attends conference. ...............-..--5- 19 2829 
Gov. Hunt, of Arizona, attends conference...................-..002- 19 2829 
Knows Antonio I. Villarreal........0....00 0.0. c cee ee eee eee eee 19 2829 
Villarreal one of organizers Mexican labor revolutionary juntain 1905. 19 2829 
Gompers wired sympathy........-......... eee eee eee ee ee eee eee 19 2829 
Knows John Kenneth Turner and De Lara. ........................ 19 2829 
Turner and De Lara seemed agents for invasion Lower California... 19 2830 
History of organized labor in Mexico, years 1910 to 1916. ............ 19 2831 
Statement of Eloy Armenta relating to organized laborin Mexico. .... 19 2833 
Written appeal Samuel Gompers to Mexican labor................-... 19 2834 
Clerk Chamber of Deputies, Mexico, sold copies ‘‘ Russian Bolshevist”’ 
consti on hee waren ch neste re seca em eoh cake teas eae EN 19 2834 


Mexicans at labor conference introduced proposition to free workers 
from jails in United States; witness quotes extracts from speeches 


pro and con relating to porposition. .................-.-6--- ee eee 19 2836 
Gompers and American Federation of Labor does not understand 

Mexican oak ene e heck s tae atc ae deca woes REN a a e 19 2838 
Introduces Carranza death decree regarding strikes..............-.... 19 2839 
American railroad men run out of Mexico....................-.--0-- 19 2840 
Introduces copy report of W. K. Suit. chief conductor, relating to.... 19 2842 
Introduces copy of minutes of meeting Guadalupe Local Order Rail- 

road Conductors protesting against. ...... 2.22... cece eee eee eee eee 19 2842 
American Federation of Labor did not interest themselves in behalf of 

railroad men driven out. ............ 20.2 e eee cece cece cece ences 19 28438 
Common people of Mexico friendly to Americans. ..............-.-- 19 2844 
Pan-Latin Bolshevists and military dictators only enemies of Ameri- — 

CATS occ A E ces ee eae E ee ree Sale wat eee See ee Reeee 19 2848 
Witness against armed intervention....................--.ceceeeeeees 19 286 


Thinks next year in Mexico will be worst of all; introduces copy of 
letter to President of United States signed by Magana, Meixueiro, 


Pelaez, and Felix Diaz........... 0 ccc ccc ccc ccc cece en eescenees 19 2850 
Introduces copy of proclamation ‘‘To The Nation” by Gen. Isabel 
Robles and Meixueiro. .............0.2 cece cence cece cece een eeeeeees 19 2850 
Introduces petition to governor of Puebla from people of State of 
PUGD Rc. ¢ senate cette sua budadce remade toes ee ree 19 2856 
Report on special investigation of Senate committee re I. W. W. and 
_ Mexican combination introduced by chairman.................... . 19 2858 
Gavito, Vicente Sanchez, Mexican ..............0.--ceeccecccccccccceece 9 1439 
Member of Mexican Senate, 1912; all dissolved in October 15.......- 9 1439 
Attitude of Funston at Veracruz. ..... 2.2.2.2... 2 cece eee eee e eee cees 9 1440 


Why Mexicans fled from Mexico.................0-eeeee eee cee eres 9 1440 
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Gavito, Vicente Sanchez. Mexican—Continued. Part. Page. 
Manuel Calero in Huerta’s cabinet.............. 00 ccc eee cece ee eees 9 1440 
Approves statements in (‘alero’s book.............-...--------e eee 9 1441 

is family’s house in Mexico City looted and occupied by Ignacio 

Bont ase oc sicher Pon wd oak Cay ued tees a eed soa eae ede 9 1442 
Bulnes book correct in ‘‘The Whole Truth about Mexico”........... 9 1442 
Americans did not exploit country................--2 ec eee eee ee eeee 9 1443 
Operation of Americans beneficial to Mexicans...................--- 9 1444 
Educated Mexicans in exile for various reasons discouraged.......... 9 1445 
Hope of Mexico in expatriated Mexicans...........-......-------06- 9 1447 
Wilson’s mistake and failure. .......... 2.0... c cece eee eee e eee cence 9 1447 
Mexico's indebtedness and failure to meet it................ 0.2 e eee 9 1448 
Against intervention es s enose ork ue NU peae es canes 9 1448 
Opposed to outside interference. .......... 2.2.2 cece eee ee eee eee eeee 9 1449 
Peon class can not establish stable government............-...-.-..- 9 1449 

Gilkey, Herbert S., A Mericat. << ic. cee caierews sco ee's oes eeaeteaeekacasss 11 1667 
Rio Verde Agricultural Co., 50,000 acres, State of Oaxaca, Mexico, 

live stock and agricultural equipment.............--...-..-0--0-- 11 1667 
No labor tropis- seieren sa eae ak eek a ekeadeeneecaste 11 1668 
Safe io time of Diag ce caccos son oocavecteuseewewsebes ee sUaiewuss ees 1l 1669 
State authorities of Oaxaca tried to give protection and never recog- 

NiZOd COMANZS 2 de er sion eee wee cee E cowie EN 11 1669 
Depredations in 1911 by bandits. .........-.----2---- eee eee eee eee 11 1669 
Raided plantation and drove off overseer, a Canadian..............-. 11 1670 
British Embassy rescued Taylor after State Department neglected to 

OG 50s iad oe ooh ET aes See O eras Bee eet ee eee 11 1671 
Discussed troubles with John Lind without much satisfaction......... 1l 1671 
Good Mexicans at the north and bad ones in the south............... 11 1672 
Spaniard raided and murdered...........-...-- 22 eee cece eee eee eees ll 1672 
Delegation invited to go to Mexico and see conditions................ ll 167 
Advised not to go to Veracruz or Tampico.......-......--..0--- eens 11 1673 
Conditions: Dads serere inc d Sais Spe seen ea yeeas tee este sees 11 1673 
Bevears abundant 23sec. ceeen tee leet cee A OAOE E euaes ll 1673 
Policemen beeeine cis cc154 56 deo cayces iena aN 11 1673 
Officials, especially army officers, prosperous: ............--.--2.---0- 11 1674 
Conditions of travel {airs o...cs cnc cbs cece eee Se prise E eeee et < ll 1674 
Guard and lights out at night......... 2.02. eee eee ect e cen eee 11 1674 
No improvement by Mexicans expected..........-.-.--..--.-eeeee-5 11 1675 
Help from outside necessary to better conditions. ..................- ll 1675 
Pictures taken by party confiscated by Mexicans at the border....... 11 1676 
Chicago Tribune has some of pictures not seized.............-..---+-- 11 1676 
Banking conditions in Mexico. ........ 2.02. eee ee eee eee ee eee ee eee 11 1676 

Glover, Col. Francis W., American........... 2... ccc cece cece eee eee eecee 10 157 
Chief of staff to Brig. Gen. James B. Erwin. .............-.---.-.06- 10 1573 

» Note from Gen. Felipe Angeles to commanding officer El Paso district, 

June 17, asking for certain information stating Villa ordered his 

officers not to fire to American side..........-..--.-----e eee eee 10 1574 
Angeles distinguished officer...............0 2. cece ee ee cece eee e cee eee 10 157 
Shots coming over came from Villistas and Carrancistas.............. 10 1575 
Plans for crossing TV GF -oeoa ereere cde e eee ssedeexeeesee on dee se 10 157 
How Villistas and Carrancistas were distinguished..............--.--- 10 1576 

Gompers, Samuel cavenceuncsdalac icc edxiea creas ESEN res eA oes 17 2641 
Mexican labor; their relations, etc.; defending the Liberal Party; 

Magon Brothers, who were radicals and affiliated with the I. W. W.; 

position of American Federation of Labor....... Re Carr 17 2641 
Resolution and letter recommending Carranza to Wilson signed Samuel 

Gomperts 0 iss ewes e aaa aa a a eats cee 17 2642 
October 15, 1915, United States notified Carranza of recognition; 

Mexico United Labor Alliance........-.....---ee ce ee cess cece cees 17 2643 
Letter to Secretary Casa del Obrero Mundial, City of Mexico, signed 

by Gompers May 23, 1916, greeting them in name of American 

Federation: of Labor. 2. scent sees ceeces cee cieeeeseeee D eee sd 17 2643 
Explanation in detail of distribution of copies of above letter, and 

chronological happenings and events of labor crganizations in 

United States and Mexico to get together...............--.---6+- 17 2644 
Declaration of Gompers and executive committee of American Fed- 

eration of Labor and organized workers of Mexico; copies furnished 

Wilson and Carranza and given wide publicity...................-. 17 2645 
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Gompers, Samuel—Continued. _ Part. Page. 


“Labor efforts to avoid war” ; telegram Gompers to Carranza to reiease 
American soldiers; telegram to Gompers from Carranza subject 
American soldiers release; answer (Sonera to Carranza, same 
subject, thanks for release of soldiers June 30, 1916................ 

Graham, Arthur, American....... 00.0... ccc ce ccc cece ccc cece nen eee 

Identifies telegram signed Hilario Medina, subsecretary of :elations, 
Mexico, January 17, 1920, criticizing subcommittee and forbidding 

j Moan to testify belore itis cin cca eseis Sasana EE EA 
ClO OPI. re E cies EE E Oe ere see we ee EE E 

Guerra, Jacobo, American. ...... 0.0... ccc ccc cece cee ccnccccccccccuccees 

Sheriff, Starr County, Tex., 1915 and 1916; relates the crossing of 16 

Carranza soldiers at Escaballo ranch, 10 miles from Rio Grande City, 


Captured a lieutenant in Carranza army, and three soldiers and a 
woman; also a lot of Winchesters: confessed they came over to rob 
the Saenz store and ranch; they had cut the wires; all but woman 
sentenced to 5 years in the penitentiary. ...............-..+-.---- 

The other band of 12 Carranza soldiers returned to Mexico. Relates 
store at Salineno, Starr County, being robbed by Mexicans from 
Mexico who returned to Mexico. 2.2.2... eee cece eee eee e ee ences 

Maximiano Garcia robbed and murdered in Starr County, Tex.; appeals 
to military in Camargo, but to no effect.............2.--20-2-- 220 

Relates the killing of Gonzales in Camargo by Cortina, officer in 

M Caranza AY eere wad be A E ee 
Both above American Citizens.............0 202 c cece cece cece eeeee 
Conditions on border good under Diaz. Since then the reverse. 
Tried but no assistance from officers on Mexican side to enforce law 

and order on border. 


Hall, Guillermo Franklin. American............. 2.02. cece cece ee cee eeeee 
Director Mexican Trade Bureau, San Antonio Chamber of Commerce. 
Denies personal knowledge refers to newspaper reports..........-..- 
Denies giving Miss Smith that information.....................----- 
Denies that he told Miss Smith that Mexican secret service men were 

making an investigation of Senator Fall or the committee.........- 

BRandshy, H. M., AM@PICAN 6 cic 28 din. ekenc 30 headed ah eon eaae esas ese 
Mexico 10 years. Relates battle El Oro in 1918 between Carranza 

And. Via Oresi cs dics d a etree eee ecian Scat hee eat emecewsees 
Villistas hung Mr. Smith, an American................0---02---0-00> 
Villistas dynamited power plant, value, $500,000, National Mines & 

SMELLE CO: 242254.55 esiie adic et cd ee A neice sane sees ee ees 
People prefer Villa to Carranza; conditions in districts controlled by 

Carranza bad, in Villa district better. ...... 02.02... eee eee ee eee 

Hanson, Capt. W. M. AMOCPCAn. oc ereer anwar ewes oeieas ese aa EENDE 


Identifies voluntary statement of L. Witzke now under sentence of 
death, Fort Sam Houston, as German spy ues. the war; connect- 
ing Mauro Mendez as being in pay of German Government during 


Senior captain Texas Ranger force; special investigator Fall commit- 

tee; past official positions. 2.2.2.2... ce eee eee eee eee teen eees 
Ranchman i. M@XiCO...cssau svace eh ces AAE Ar eked eases os 
Titles Mexican property.oiccsc mics cansestcentanteeensetews ceunees ds 
Citrus fruit acreage; stock and improvements on ranch; hacienda El 

CONCIO AAE vs aang Sn oa E E E ea ne eae ods Shes nes eect 
Conditions good under Diaz........... 20... e cece ee eee ence eee e ees 
Mexican laborers honest and good people ee er none eee 
Citrus fruit experts employed from California and Cornell............. 
Gulf Coast Citrus Iruit Association.............0.. 2.0.2. e cece eee eens 
Prof. Gandara and Millen of Mexico City............--00000eeeeeeeee 
Prof. Stiles of Texas, citrus fruit expert, teaching laborers to bud trees. 
Other citrus fruit groves that section. ............0c cece eee e eee e eee 
McDonald and Hopps production, Tampico.............-....2eeeee0% 
Employed Mexican labor—price8 . sic few hein es Swe ek eee eee eee 

ommissary—free medical service and drugs...............--+------ 
Unsuccessful division of land for laborers..............00-20ee2--00% 
NCNOOl Sin tic: Jectaiaatosuee snes E E semua era CASE aan 
Good feeling between Americans and Mexicans. .........----..--+- 
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nson, Capt. W. M., American—Continued. 
Six hundred acres of citrus fruit and ranch destroyed, burned, live 


Called to Tampico for protection, 1913, by United States Government. 
Returned to ranch 1914; arrested and court martialed to be executed; 
saved by Consul Miller and two friends..................-..--.---- 
Ex ee from Mexico 28th of January, 1914, at Matamoros by Gen. 
ON ZALES E seueaasoowseewe scence E A E NT 


Charge, interventionist and spy................-..02-- ee ee eee eeeeee 
Reported to United States Government officials ravishment of Miss 
ourd os cdo Ses ie ee ees Shean dba bcs cto Shem eee eee 


Returned to Tampico by water April 10, 1914; shanghaied out by 
United States Government with 2,800 Americans April 22, 1914, to 
United. States « < 2ccs cede casas sie wesasesesscees ocebe ppesteebeeke 

Tampico incident.......... ee ee rn eT ee ee ee 

Assistance Capt. Koehler of German steamboat Dresden. ............- 

Riot and Southern Hotel incident.......................-------005- 

United States ships taken out of Tampico on April 21, leaving Amer- 
icans at mercy of mob... 2... ..22...04 se ecsd sc. seuss pE parine redia 

English commander refused to send m e or land marines—neutral . 

Rescued by English, German, Dutch, and oil boats.............-..... 

Delivered to United States ships outside of harbor and brought to 


United States s:.o2.65e6 ocss caus codes eeu ck he odin ees 
Consul Miller protests removal United States ships to no avail........ 
Committee eent to Washington with protest...................--.--- 
Conferences with United States department heads..................-. 
Committee and Americans insulted by Secretary Daniels............. 
Secretary Bryan rendered assistance. ...........---.-2 0-2 eee ee eee 
Flag incident, Tampico, 1914................ 2... e eee eee ee eee cence 
Confiscated property returned to Mr. K. H. Merrem for company. .... 
Fifteen or twenty American colonies in that section; good people en- 

gaged in agriculture and stock farming..............--..-.-----+-- 
fae in Mexico pioneers, imported American manufactured 

PIOGUCUS io SS hoes we dee E 68a SEs Gs eho perenne eues 
No reimbursements for losses of $400,000... ................-------- 


move return to Mexico if United States Government etraightens con- 
MUIONBS : oc coacdccdw ee se tes eerca eek eds aos a cles ane eee Ses 
Colonists; refugees horrible condition .............-...---.--+-+---- 
Mexicans have no confidence in United States Government. ......... 
Lahoring class Mexicans want Americans in Mexico............------ 
Robber class and radicals only against Americans. .................. 
Americans not allowed to go armed for self-protection to Mexico... .. 
Americans safe, any remote district in Mexico, under Diaz........... 
Few soldiers under Diaz... .............02000eceesesspaneseaeaenee 
Never knew of bank robbery; only one train robbery in Mexico under 

Diaz réime. rosin Si cee aah aw cd ban wachd oben ctaes 6 theese newts 
Occupation after leaving Mexico, 1914, to present date.............-. 
Plan-of San Diego. << :.< onecues € eos wok enna dos esse os ew RS es ee Peed 
aerman-Mexican activity against United States during war.........- 
[dentifies photostat letters in evidence before committee............. 
L. W. W. and Communists both sides of border..................---. 
Texas Rangers do not cross border after marauders only with United 

States soldilens.scc..2 .4ceu dius teise else's needs e i ERAAN E AA 


Mexicans killed alorg border; raiders or sympathizers. ...........-... 
Texas border Mexicane generally law abiding. ...................--- 
Ser avides family loyal Americans. ...............-.2---0---e2e--ee- 
savala family among founders of Texas liberty. ..................-- 
‘onditions of Mexicans in Mexico...............0.2000eeee ec eeeeeee 
‘reatment of Mexicans by oil companies in Mexico. .............-.- 
‘homeon propaganda favors Carranza.................2-2-2-----e0e 
*hotographs of vandalism in Mexico................00..---00-eeeeee 
aeses of several colonies in Tampico section............-..---.----- 
ntroduction of individual Icsses of Americans not in record previously. 
‘urther reference to documents in appendix.................-.----- 
.ppendix to Capt. Hanson’s testimony.................-..0------- 


Part. Page. 
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Hanson, Capt. W. M.. American—Continued. Part. Page. 
Losses, Thomas Ewing............. 002. e eee eee cece cee e ee aee 22 3250 
Losses AG UD Ol eece aw da woe tcauee saat enle cia se ewe eee 22 3250 
Losses, C. L. Glare ss caigecad- cue aca bate sca serine d Gove ba eho midk 22 3250 
Losses, L. J. Kalklosch oo... 00.000 ec ce nec ec eee e ee eae 22 3252 
Statement of J. Lillywhite re Mormon colonies...................... 22 3253 
Statement of L. Witzke, German spy, now under sentence of death, 

Fort Sam Houston, as to Carranza-German intrigue during war..... 22 2255 
Account of Rowe kidnaping.................0 0.2 e eee e eee eee 22 3256 
Additional list of Americans killed in Mexico....................00-- 22 3256 


Treaty between Mexico and United States, December 14, 1859, made 
by Presidents Buchanan and Juarez; confidential; later released for 


PUDNCQUOM fein cues teas va tacuwny dy ah owes ne ween oe eae een 22 3257 
Memorandum rights; American oil companies under Mexican and 
international law to property prior to May 1, 1917. ................ 22 3270 


Decision Texas criminal court in Arce et al. case from Laredo, Tex.; 
United States at war with Mexico, 1918; defendant released........ 22 3279 
Refutation of Forres testimony as refers to name of E. E. Dickason 


ND cays waa as bale en ee We Ria S ee hain 2 E ee 22 3284 
Statement. of Mrs. R. L. , ravished and taken to Mexico by Car- 
ranza Officer, El Paso, Tex............... 0. cee cece eee eee ees 22 3284 
Affidavit of Mr. ———, kidnaped by Villistas........................ 22 3286 
Statement of as to robbery, ete., by Carrancistas.............. 22 3287 
Losses, Charles S. Dolley and wife...............0 0000 e cece cece ee eee 22 3290 
Losses. W As LYON seese iani Ene EEEE SAE A meng ad oun Guateweoes 22 3292 
T.osses. Charles F. Simon............. 002 cee cece cece eee eee ce eeeee 22 3293 
Memorial of Charles F. Simon..............0-.2-- cece cece cece eee eee 22 3294 
Murder of Wilford O. Robertson...............000.2 cece enc eeeeeeeees 22 3297 
Affidavit of B. H. Brown as to murder of Wilford O. Robertson....... 22 3298 
Affidavit of Joe Stempfle as to murder of Wilford O. Robertson....... 22 3299 
Official confidential report re radicalism Mexico...............--0200 22 3301 
Official report to adjutant general, Texas, and to this committee by 
Cape HANSON cen adn kote honk bike oy oOs cane weakest eee 22 3303 
Communication of Robert H. Murray, refuting certain portions of Mr. 
Buckley’s testimony (pp. 773, 774, 829, 830, pt. 6).............---. 22 3304 
Statement of committee concerning Murray...............--------+--- 22 3305 
Harns: TO 20 cde he a ce cece apes ia warm cea line, Mea iat dee idee cet E Gane nl eae 17 2609 
Mixed train fired into near Cumbre Tunnel....................----65 17 2609 
BV DUNNO aor it ator caine Aa athe a view ects dS EEE etek eG e's wee ts 17 2610 


Federals hid guns; always carry pets; Yaquis do not take women with 
them on trips; Yaquis fought rebels at Cumbre Tunnel; train 


burned; Rupert was engineer... ......---.----2- eee eee eee eee ees 17 2612 

Hart, Thomas, American... 2.0.0... 0 2c c ec cee eee cence cece eee eeeeee 14 2151 
Chauffeur: migration of laborers from Mexico, and causes: guarantees 

WOU WhGGs cn Saw noun ee ance hewn rena e ue maa heets .... 14 2151 

Not induced to come for exploitation... 2.0.02... ...- eee eee eee eee 14 2151 

Fear of another revolution in Mexico... 22.2... 2.2 ee ee eee eee eee eee 14 2153 

Harney, Edward Field, Pritish...........0.....00.00c ce eee eee cece ee eee 9 1345 


The Laguna Corporation of Delaware: 650,000 acres in Campeche: 
producing gum, rubber, cattle, mahogany, chicle; colonization.... 9 1345 


Land purchased for cash 22 .c.weete ee coos eee Soner aa EENE E ves ce 9 1346 
Country prosperous under Diaz....... Aten onda Sata EE Sep one eG 9 1346 
Attitude toward foreigners favorable. .... 2.0.0.0 eee eee eee ee eee ees 9 1346 
Exploitation of Mexican people nonsense... . 2.2.2.2... 22 eee eee eee 9 1346 
American enterprises beneficial to Mexican people..............----- 9 1346 
POONAGG 05 Sock oree R EE NA a E Sede ENNO 9 1347 
Change in attitude of Mexicans changed on occupation of Veracruz... 9 1347 
Confidence in Huerta and Henry Lane Wileon..........--...---0---- 9 1348 
Diplomatic Corps behind H. L. Wilson.............-.22-.2-2ee eee eee 9 13418 
Failure of Huerta due to nonsupport and interference of United States.. 9 1348 
Madero complete failure)... 2.2.22. eee eee ee ee eee ec eee e eens 9 1349 

ife and property secure up to Veracruz incident. .............----- 9 1549 
Fluctuated afterward . 220... 2... c cece eee cece ee cece eee e cece e neces 9 1349 
Have row: Worse 2 feds cece Aled ele KESER A eve sealer os ETE 9 1350 
Much destruction of life and property..........----5---0e-e eee e cece 9 1350 


Financial and commercial conditions prevent operating plantation.... 9 1350 
Physical loas $10,000 2752 ceseascaumieeeseeedessessc: e ayers aes 9 1350 
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Harney. Edward Field, British—Continued. Part. Page. f tel © 7. 
Problem of Mexico can not be solved without outside help. ......... 9 1351 i a- 
Mexicans feel contempt for United States...............-..0---0002- 9 1251 pæ - 
Plan to solve Mexican problem. .........0 2... e ee ee ee eee eee Q RA Ers Pn 
Better clas Mexicans Would aseist............ 0. e ee eee eee eee eee eee 9 1352 ttt 4 
Sporadic revolutions useless. 2.2... 2... ee cee ec ee eee eee e ee eees 9 1352 ee 
Force required to pacify Mexico. 02.2.2... 2 cence eee eee eee eee 9 1352 ee Agi 
No advantage in aonik matters to drag along. .......----.-----.-- 9 1S Pavi pp 
Capital to go into Mexico requires assurance of stable government..... 9 153 alal oa 
Metallic reserves of banks seized. ol... ee ee eee eee eee cee ee eee 9 13453 Atack =< 
railroads and express companies taken over by government. ......-.- 9 135! 1915 
Obligations must be first discharged... .....0..... 002 ee eee eee eee eee 9 BH Rel gro 
Not in favor of taking and keeping Mexico...........0....0-.--22005 9 13H oe 
Foreign interests in Mexico said to be trying tu force annexation by atte 
ECG OIG OS id hs eit ee E a oa) ele E ETE SE 9 1355 Brog—— 
LE Hilal resorted: to Dy CalTan 78). .s.40..055 Gadeweiid ssw wien cok ees Q 13859 bh — 
Radical later im MexiC0 262073554 deus sate w eee ees eee een R EE ES 9 Jy der == 
Foreign enterprise tremendous influence in improving condition of eee 
lAOrGPsdn: MEXIC irissen 0k Se orca ee sad Shee eM ae ee eee owes ee 9 1555 Relate 
Food and clothes first step toward education................2.225-06- 9 135} Verei 
Carranza does not act by Congress but by decree...............2---- 9 py id 
Unable to get teacher for school... ..........2.22. ee a a ee 9 4357 A; ae 
Teachers in Yucatan ignorant propagandists. .......-...--..-------5 9 a i pa 
Tenor OF Tuer a 4. ie ce ci dee ca te aig bes a TI ENE 9 1338 Seen 
Herman, Capt. Frederick J., American..............0. 2.220 e eee cece eee 12? 1811 ae 
Occurrences at Nogales. Ariz., August 27, 1918...................... 12 1SN? o 
Situation as to international boundary line...............22.2.-2006. 12 1912 Tiaa 
Battle there described......-..-.-.-.-020- eee ee ee are EI AET EE ee ke 12 1812 Ee 
Conference with Mexican authorities. ............-.02- 02. ee eee eee 12 1S4 A mam 
Mexican combatants evidently soldiers, though not in uniform ........ 12 ISH VPE 
De facto troops declared cooped in barracks, which was not true....... 12 1814 fh 
Women and children moved out of Nogales, Sonora, before fight... ... 12 1514 ‘tre 
A Mexican in a letter warned American forces of impending attack on eng 
ING Os AVI EE tele Sete crete T E A S nee eats a E 12 1815 api 
Reinforcements and machine guns sent........-..-----2.- ee eee eee ees 12 Is15 Those 
Loss among American soldiers eree ssa sorrue ee eee ee eee cee eee cence 12 1816 i mer 
Casualties on Mexican S10 @..24i.00.cc ota tes Guidance ceaennucadwes 12 1516 peco 
Commended by department commander....................0---.05-- 12 1816 nop- 
Orders prohibited American troops crossing or firing into Mexico...... 12 1816 who = 
Firing from Gen. Obregon’s house in Nogales, Sonora............-.-. 12 1817 Re. 

- Casualties at Naco, Arivaca, in 1913 and 1914................. 20000. 12 1817 Ne, Y= 
No interference by American troops with shooting at Naco........... 12 1817 sela mr 
Explosive shells used at Nac0.............-. eee cece eee c ccc ceceencees 12 1519 . hea 
No shrapnel fell in Nogales, Ariz........-. 2-0-2. ee ee ce ee eee eee eee 12 1819 Banc 
Mayor of Nogales, Sonora, killed with rifle in his hands.............. 12 1819 pa 
Nothing done by Mexican authorities to discipline belligerents....... 12 1s19 al 
Thefts of cattle in subdistrict of Nogales, Ariz., by de facto soldiers of errs 

E o E E E T E es ecttietes 12 1819 Ger 
Stolen American horses in hands of Mexican troops and some returned.. 12 1819 Hip th— 
Some cooperation from Mexican authorities. ...................020005 12 1820 tklay 
Soldiers of de facto government wore no uniform..................26- 12 1S% Rena 
No rule to roll up left pantaloon leg.............. CEEE E EEEE 12 1920 Von : 

Hernandez; Diallo. cessare ee oced ost E T ANOA Aa 17 2518 u Ee 
Madero and Vasquez Gomez brothers against Diaz; borne by them: qr 
campaigning in Chihuahua without their aid; only $100 from Madero Mego 

for stock in printing company; October, 1910, told Madero in San Yee 

Antonio “ we will declare war if you do not”; Madero gave him $100. 17 2518 Pam 
Abraham Gonzales collected $400. 0.0.20... 0... eee eee eee eee eee eees , 17 H le-a 
Alfonso Madero sent $2,500 and $1,600. .........0... 0000. eee ee eee eee 17 2519 NG 
Later $1,800, from him while in New York; he pawned his ring to send Hyo 

TOSSA. is. sareetan aa a a r e a e ROSA Sees EEE EE E eae ene oe 17 2519 gomm 
Mr. Gonzales secured several hundred dollars; Madero, senior, gave to Ve 

EA a G2 OO E E E E E E 17 2519 —< 
Again received $2,000............ ccc cee ce ccc cece cece cncceccccacece l7 2519 Be pkj 
F. Madero and brother hid in house 22 days in El Paso; did not pay Ww = 

WASH DI cues oi E EENE E E E E Usama eons etact ans 17 2519 
Gustavo Madero sends Gonzalez Garza near $10,000................... 17 2519 ’ 


Madero brought to Barnes from New York $50,000 worth of cartridges.. 17 2519 | = 
i 
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Hernandez, Braulhio—Continued. Part. Page.. 
Shelton & Payne Arms Co., of El Paso, handled arms and ammunition 
for revolution. Did not charge commission. But loaned money to 


pay express and freight bills.....................-2.22--0-2 222 eee 17 2519 
Ernest Madero paid Gustavo Madero $300,000 for expenses of revolu- 
EEI PAEAN ees ce cee hed ee seca tote eee ee eee ees eae 17 2520 


Only foreign help witness received $480 worth of arms and cartridges.. 17 2520 
Revolution fought out with ‘‘Abnegation and hunger” of the Mexicans 17 2520 


Pays respects to Orozco and Didapp...........--.-.---2 22 eee ee eee 17 2520 
Hil- Lon Co Ameca. sarne 266 se. coke aE A EEEN ESAE I a 8 1253 
Attack on Peterson’s store at Lyford, Tex.; rancho de los Indios, May, 
BORO a ose ect ee hats Peed a te lat een Ri tal ae Lie Alea 8 1253 
Relates murder of Bernard Boley, Texas, 1915; burning of bridge 
south of Sebastian, July, 1915............ 2... cee eee ees 8 1254 
Battle between soldiers and citizens at rancho Tule, 22 miles from 
Brownsville: McGuire killed, two or three wounded................ 8 1255 


Robbery of Alexander's store at Sebastian, August, 1915; relates mur- 
der of Mr. Austin and his son; attempted assassination of Charles 
Jenson at Lyford, Tex., August 7, 1915. .....................20-5- 8 1256 
Relates attack on automobiles in which Mr. Conrad and Sonny Huff 
were wounded; attack on Norias ranch, August 8, 1915; Jim Forbes 
and Frank Martin wounded: several outlaws killed; patrol of sol- 
diers fired upon at Palm Garden: Waterfield, a soldier, killed...... 8 1257 
An American killed near Palm Garden few days later; three bridges 
burned above Brownsville: attack of Fresno pump, 12 miles from 
Brownsville; burned construction wérks and rides: execution of 
John Smith and Donaldson near Los Fresnos, Tex...............-.. 8 1258 
Attack on Galveston ranch; soldiers killed and wounded: attack on 
American girl near Harlingen: derailing of train near Brownsville; 
assengers shot; killing of Dr. McCain and wounding of Harry Wal- 


BCGON UIA sas hi oda she ak Seen ean P nee eae Sena owes :- 8 1259 
District Attorney Kleiber robbed; Corp. McBee killed; Brasher and 

engineer killed (Kendall); killing of Juan Garcia.................. 8 1260 
Captured arms and equipment: Lieut. Newman crossed into Mexico; 

relates occurrences ACTOSS FIVEr.... 2.0.2. ee eee ee ce eee ecw ees 8 1261 
Americans leaving for interior: loss about half million. .............. 8 1262 
Cause of raids, I. W. W., Magon, etc., their explanations. ..........- 8 1263 


Instructions not ‘to kill Germans or molest them; had officers named 
when they took part of Texas; Germans were to furnish arms and 


ammunition ete- resiti aa Gol eee ect de een ewes oe e a 8 1264 
Hines, Marcus, American.............2 2-02 e eee ec ence cee ec eee e cence 8 1309 

Relates Norias fight; Martin and Forbes and three United States sol- 
diers wounded ceecee oneer kee ew Soe we ee Dee eee ewes ae 8 1309 


Bandits killed Mexican woman, and rangers killed four of attacking 
party; mentions killing of two Americans, Smith and Donaldson, 


also the two Austins. . 2.0.0... ccc ccc ccc cee cece w eens 8 1310 
Germans back of plan to take Texas.............0....... 202202020 0e- 8 1311 
German flag, owner said Mexicans told him it would save him from 

Che Tail ers cas sis s hoc. eee SS se Ace oee a Sea eeeele oe Ea 8 1311 

Hinkley, W. B., American. 2:5. bscd.e0cecaeg vou sus Sts cess sarceeeeets ..... 8 1181 
Residence, San Benito, Tex., near Brownsville. .................-.- 8 1181 
Conditions good while Diaz was President................2.2.00-200- 8 1182 
Bad conditions since revolution all along the border; raids, murder, 

and Sted Ne oe Bee Sew chy dae aia bcc ee Ba hed Ree ee es 8 1182 
Mentions bandit raids: two Mexicans killed and two American officers 

WOllitcded In first heht- orcad eet ee ae ere ck aie Be oe 8 1182 
Bands organized on Mexican side of river............0...0 20.22 e ee eee 8 1183 
Reign of terror on Texas side during raids............--......-ceeeee 8 1183 
No farms under cultivation that year...........0.. 0... e cece eee ee eee 8 1183 
Hundreds of American families had to leave their Texas homes on 

account of conditions along the Texas side of Rio Grande. ......... 8 1183 
Very little propertv taken in raids, mostly by stealing; raids were for 

the purpose of killing Americans. .............0..0 cece eee eee eee 8 1184 

Hopkins, Sherburne G skiccec atte ccnitensde cosine tue cua inary Uae 16 2411 


Was attorney for Carranza between April 1, 1913, to September 15, 
1914; was at Niagara conference June, 1914, at which it was agreed 
on embargo of arms to Mexico; subsequently a shipment of arms and 
ammunition was made on Antilla, New York to Tampico.......... 16 2411 
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Hopkins, Sherburne G.—Continued. Part. Page. 
Carrancistas understood they would be allowed by United States Gov- 
ernment to ship arms and ammunition to Cuba, but they would see 
that ship did not proceed to Cuba, but to Tampico instead; that 
vessels so engaged would be subject to fines; several cargoes were 
shipped in this manner and vessels fined, but remitted by order of 
the Secretary of the Treasury; Lind go-between Carranza junta and 
department while still representative of Wilson and in his pay...... 16 2412 
Quotes Buckley as to shipment of 6,000,000 ee on Sunshine, 
Grampas, and Susan, six trips from Galveston to Tampico; correct 
BIALCMGN bce oe bees He eS eed PE ERONI E NEAN ecu 16 2412 
Identifies letter from witness to Carranza May 8, 1914, referred to ship- 
ment of arms to Cuba, but to arrive in Mexico; denied by Lind; 
substantiated positively by witness; gives conversation with Lind 
at Hotel Willard; Lind helping Carranza, reason of letter........... 16 2413 
Identifies extract letter witness to Carranza May 10, 1914, reference 
Wilson’s opinion; Carranza should not consent to mediation, but for 
complete triumph of revolution...............002.cce seen nce eeeeee 16 2414 
Identifies quotation of letter to Carranza from witness advising Car- 
ranza not to be influenced by Bryan, as he will sacrifice any great 
principle for own political ambitions; identifies another quotation 
against Carranza trusting Bryan................-.--0- eee ee eee e eee 16 2414 
Identifies another quotation advising that Lind as porns) repre- 
sentative of Wilson had more influence than Bryan; Felicitas Villar- —_- 
real represents Carranza here; imprisoned two years by Carranza; 
later was hostile to Carranza, caused by him being against issuance 
of paper money; superior education and fine fellow................. 16 2415 
Gives reasons why he severed relations with Carranza government 
September, 1914, on account of disagreement as to future policy of 
Carranza government. iss ek as ck eid dee Nox sets ease twideees eae 16 24] 
Carranza arbitrary methods; issuance money; removing governors; Car- 
ranza government ghastly failure; failure to carry out provisions, 
OC E E soe rete oes E Vee E E Sis se sence ce Meee ae 16 2414 
Attitude toward foreigners hostile; discusses new revolution in Sonora 3 
1S I O NEEN E A etre ataa pet A E Roche ce 16 2418 
Visited Mexico June 1, 1911, after triumph of Madero; summoned to 
confer settlement of certain affairs; familiar with National lines of 
MOXICO «4p ves o's lo rinane EEE EE ees S ee wie AEN ee ae een e 17 2521 
Consulted afterwards replacing of loans; Diaz appointed de la Barra 
in order that he might succeed him, agreed to by Madero; Ernesto 
Madero appointed minister of finance....................-0--0-- 20. 17 2522 
Know Gustavo Madero; in constant consultation with him........... 17 2523 
Claims consulted about for secret service, etc.; employed men in charge 
of secret service; Sommerfeld representative Madero in El Paso; 
never was counsel for Standard Oil Co., never employed by them... 17 2524 
Had relations with Waters-Pierce Oil Co., employed by them in Janu- 
ary, 1912; employed once prior to 1912 for six months; did not 
secure for Waters-Pierce Oil Co. or personal concession; Waters- 
Pierce Oil Co. never had concession; have large interests in Mexico, 
oil interests; had no interest in revolution, was neutral; suffered 
great loss by revolution. ........00.0 000000 & ¥en iewsd eee ei Se Ss Gard weniats 17 2525 
Waters-Pierce Oil Co. had no relation events 1910-11 in Mexico; 
Diario Oficial of Mexico shows no concessions to witness; made it 
hot for El Aguila Oil Co., thought them dishonest, but knows nothing 
of dissolution of that company; did not represent Speyer & Co.; 
did not receive any money from anyone to pay off a loan.......... 17 2526 
De la Barra government reimbursed Gustavo Madero $300,000 gold for 
advances made by him in revolution; thinks he received a fee of 
$50,000 from this fund for services rendered from November 1, 1910, 
to June 1, 1911; knows of no loans to revolutionary factions from 


Americans or American COMpanieS...............0 ee eee eee eee ee eee 17 2527 
Employed by Gustavo Madero; did not act in a dual capacity; gives 
idea of legal advice furnished................2.---. --- eee eee eee 17 2528 


Azcona, member of revolutionary committee in Washington, arrested 
on trumped-up charges; released; here to create public sentiment.. 17 2529 
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Hopkins, Sherburne G.—Continued. Part. Page. 
Does not think Madero borrowed any money; had it; suit against 
Madero brought by Diaz Government to harass Madero; was not 
connected with Waters-Pierce Oil Co. when Limantour was in New 
York; employed by Henry C. Pierce in Mexico July, 1911; later, 
January, 1912; consulted by Pierce one month after fall of Juarez, 
first time........ Semis E EE E Obese ove Meine ee ous Gas 17 2531 
Pierce employed witness to expose certain crooked people, so-called 
Cientificos; they had secured concessions from Government, so- 
called Pearson concessions; Aguila Oil Co. deals in refined product 
of oil; Pearson Oil Co. deals in crude oil, in competition with Waters- 
Pierce Co.; Waters-Pierce Oil Co. operating under great disadvan- 
tage on account of Diaz Government granting vast oil concessions 
to competitors; had been going on for long while.................. 17 2532 
Members of \guila Oil Co., Landa y Escandon, Enrique Creel, Por- 
firio Diaz, jr., Luis Riba, Pablo Macedo, Luis Elguero; had impor- 
tant concessions; Waters-Pierce Oil Co. status not changed by result 
of revolution; reason for employment. .................-00.200005 17 2533 
Reason Pierce had private person to expose Aguila Oil Co. transaction 
because Government would not; willing to tell all he knows; Pierce 
desired decent business to prevail; to even up conditions.......... 17 2534 
Paid about $Ł,000 for services; no retainer from; advice given to revo- 
Jutionists to get rid of Diaz Government; war material from United 
States; does not know firms... ................ 20 e cece c cee eee 17 2535 
Principally from St. Louis and New York; Bannerman, Broadway, 
New York, furnished rifles, cartridges, and machine guns; dealers.. 17 2536 


advanced entirely from Mexico; knows Didapp, formerly consul at 
Santander, Spain, and Turkey; Syrian; did not have conversation | 
with: himas güoted occ eds cone erst scddia noce spas ts E EAEE 17 2537 


Didapp dismissed twice from Mexican Government; wrote articles 
ACaMst MadeO cents erste cewek siete betieesund cacaaabedineeeanees 17 2538 
Had conversation with Mr. Dawson, of State Department, only to post 
him on general matters.............. E A E A E 17 2539 
Money, as fee, sent to Hopkins and Hopkins..............-...-...-- 17 2539 
Madero kept his money in San Antonio and New York.............-. 17 2540 
Details how $300,000 was deposited; Mexican Government approved as 
7 2540 


TE PR N E E E EE NT E E tet cnet eae TE wooo aes 
Gave witness check for his fee; does not know what became of balance 


of money; had not loaned them any money; had a conierence with 
French banker about loan; met Charles R. Flint, William M. Ivins; 


nothing came of it; knows of no drafts being drawn on Madero...... 17 2542 
Does not think revolution cost Madero over $400,000................. 17 2543 
Others helped buy arms and ammunition; total cost of revolution over 

$1,000,000 colds. 2.40: counts cceea se tie Seno cease uate des uae sae me 17 2543 
Does not believe Limantour told Diaz American capital was backing 

Madero......-.......-- EENE sh inol Gee pl ei ae aaa ashes E T 17 2544 
Madero, sr., wanted to see revolution terminated...... DORER aaa atta 17 2545 
Services for which fee was paid and how; received telegram at Vera- 

cruz that Mr. Root had offered resolution ..................-..---- 17 2547 
Resolution good for Mexico and proper for United States, bad for 

ONOZ00 oc ho viru As Dae dsodeg cue eee E ss jot esta Mie baci 17 2548 
Stock given to Diaz people, $1,500,000 while they held public office; 

understood Standard owns Cowdray or Pierson interests............ 17 2549 
Knows it from papers shown witness by J. N. Galbreath of Waters- 

Pierce OU COs. esa twee eit arnt so e ard ees ee OESS ENE RAEN 17 2550 

17 2551 


Knows no loan was made to Maderos in United States............... 
Discussions; Cientificos connection with the national lines of Mexico; 
Madero wanted them out; Speyer & Co., Ladenburg, Thalman & Co., 
and Mr. Pierce hold securities: Fierce largest individual holder; Loeb 
& Co. and English and French banks also own a lot..............-. 17 2553 
Security holders know of plans to oust directorate; Lord Cowdray had 
contract with Government for managing Tehuantepec Railroad; 
Cientificos were directors; mismanaged; cost twice mat it should; 
afraid same condition would be practiced on national lines, inas- 


much as same people were director8... 2.2.2... 222 e ee cece ee eee 17 2555 
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Hopkins, Sherburne G.—Continued. Part. 


Americans ran off national lines..................2 20022 e cece eee eee 17 
Object to rumor directors who were directors of Aguila Oil Co.; plan 
between witness and Gustavo Madero only. ................-.-.-- 
Madero actuated only by patriotic motives as a Mexican, not for the 
purpose of turning railroads over to stockholders.................-. 
Directors friends of Cowdray feared their influence in management of 
national lines; Pierce effected cunsolidation of Mexican contract 


With national lineB. 600 .cde<6 Sava ve tet elec ee ete Cobh eect hae 17 
Cowdray considered the one partner of Diaz......................-- 17 
Directors forced out; new ones favorable to Madero; Pierce not con- 

sulted; Madero and Fierce had ideas in common.................. 17 
ee appointment between Madero, sr., and Limantour in New 

OP nie Sie E ta vincoDenaeocs cacti Sacs sew E E E 17 


Quotes newspapers; Limantour said Diaz should get out, denied by 
Creel; Dr. F. Gomez and Vazconcelos told witness; arrangement 
between Limantour and Madero, sr., in New York cause of Frans 
cisco I. Madero ordering Orozco not to attack Juarez; Madero feared 
shot falling on United States soil might cause intervention; negotia- 


tions Were to compromise. -ukose eae soa Se mesic see Gee sense tes 17 
Knows nothing of financial conditions of Maderos; suit against them 
annoying, not fictitious... cue<. s4 cones sew bb be wee edwe sta keeedess 17 


to Madero; knew Zelaya was to be put out as President of ‘Nicaragua 
before it occurred; notified Otto Fuerth, who had large interests 


COTO 5 oc Occ irclen CG a Sura ent eal ea ve tw letiee's Hee meee 17 
Discusses pipe-line concessions in Mexico; Madero said no good, but 
pipe-line concessions confirmed under Madero.................---- 17 
Discusses value of Mexican Petroleum stock; understood Mexican 
Petroleum Co. controlled by Standard... ...............2.-0200005 17 
Standard and Waters-Pierce fighting in Mexico; discusses relations 
between Standard and Waters-Pierce. ..............0--2eeeeeeees 17. 
Standard reenters Mexico. 0.0 3600602 bo toeseckeesaseSedveceseawetas 17 
Horton, William A., Americans: 2.02.6 o56ca sssini ineens eaee Sens 11 


against those who testify before subcommittee...............----- 11 
Why he went to Mexico; inducements, a pamphlet signed by Porfirio 

Diaz and circular of United States Interior Department approving.. 11 
United States anxious to extend commerce; asked Americans to go to 


Prevented from returning to Mexico by order of Mexican Government 


MEXICO sree ee Eee e EDAT a E A A 11 
Circular signed by Secretary of Interior............-...02.-e020e-e5es ll 
Circular sent out in United States franked envelope................. 11 
Propaganda from individuals and companies indorsed hy Mexican 

Authores 22.56 20cicec ne ht eee awn cae E Sue wae A EEES 11 
Brvan’s original and changed attitude. ...........-. 0. cee cence eens 11 
Farm northwest of Tampico, 10 or 12 miles from Gulf................ 11 
Little paid for two concessionS.........000000uu0nunennenneeeneeesene 11 
About 100 Americans, heads of families, not speculators............. 11 
Citizenship in colony over average...........2..2 222 ee ee ence eee eens 11 
Exploited peon by raising his wages...-..----------++ +222 e secre eee 11 
Farms left in the hands of Mexican attendants.........000000 000000000 11 
Robbed Dy Dandit creses teks ean a RE 11 
Carranza’s order to concentrate in populous cities..............-..-- 11 
Troubles began with occupation of Veracruz........--..--..ee eee e cece 11 
Depredations and indignities. ............0 2202 eee ee ne cee eee eee eees 11 
Ordered into Tampico and out of the country by Mr. Bryan.......... ll 
Went to Galveston on cattle boat........ 0.20... 2 eee eee ccc cece ee eee 11 
No reception at Galveston; quarantined out in bay seven days.......-. 11 
Given tickets to home after declaring themselves paupers......--...- ll 
Mexican tore up American flag in Tampico........-.-..2.ceeceeeeess 11 
Returned during Huerta’s administration ..........00..000000002..... 11 
Huerta protected Americans and committed no depredations....-..... 11 
Carrancistas took whatever they wanted ...........-.-.ccee ec eceeees 11 
Ordered out again by United States in June, 1915.............--.-.. 11 
Went out on collier Cyclops in 1915........ 0.02. eee eee cece eee een ll 


Not allowed to ship crop of onions............ 22. -e eee e eee ee eee neee 11 


Horton, William A., American—Continued. Part. 
Went back because Carranza was recognized and assurances of both 
GOVCFD DION s cas eras abe r o a E E aden s See aa aai 11 
Assurances not fulfilled............. 00-0 ccc cence eee eee eenees 11 
Americans disarmed at mercy of bandits.................0.200ecceee 11 
Colonists roughly treated by Mexicans.................222c0c0eeeeee 11 
A. J. Stovall murdered by Mexicans APTI 20, TUG sce eas se eseas 11 
Fletcher on conditions in Mexico in 1919, and Correll............... 11 
Cornell killed ernari ae Er OAE aha eee EENS 11 
No Americans in Atascador Colony.............0.2. 22 c cece cc eeeeees 11 
Germans well treated.................. 2220 c cece cece | des areata hon ll 
Americans in other colonies......................0.-2000-: Ree ee ll 
Americans in other colonies similarly treated..................2..0-- 11 
Had all they owned in those places............. 0.000.002 2 0c e eee eee = ll 
Never asked United States for protection; was told Americans remain- ° 
ing or returning to Mexico not to look for protection.............. ll 
American enterprise and farmers to advantage of Mexicans. ......... ll 
Invasion of Veracruz changed attitude of Mexico...................-. 11 
Mexican lower classes not quarrelsome or bloodthirsty. ..............- ll 
Bases Carranza revolution on robbery...............-222e cece cece eee 11 
Carranza officials demand his guns. ..................2--.-0---eeeee 11 
Indignities and theft of watch and medical surgical cases............ .11 
No satisfaction from American authorities...................22.--00% 11 
Cooperation between Carrancistas and bandits......................- 11 
Peons think they can do what they please to Americans, who will do 
NOUNS ecra oe eee teeter atau oat hs nes ee ies Gant odie oe ce isan as 11 
Refused emergency passport at Tampico and Monterrey because going 
before Fall committee. oc cccecc cc ccn ious aed hcans uetedeey waecces. 11 
Walked across line at Laredo without inspection..................... 11 
opinion as to what ought to be done in Mexico...................... 11 
“Mexico for Mexicans,” slogan of Carranza. ..............22.000000 11 
Favors intervention................200 00 cece cece eee cece cence eee 11 
Diaz decree protecting Americans result of telegram from Roosevelt.. 11 
Mexicans would pay no attention to President Wilson.............. 11 
Policy of eliminating Huerta...........0..0. 00.020 c cece ee eee ee meee 11 
Villa Carranza’s principal general. ........... 222... eee ll 
Aspect of country bad; stock all gone; no farming..................- 11 
Production better than in United States...................00002005 11 
Howze, Gen. Robert L., American...............---.-cceceecccecceecees 10 
Major general, United States Army; sketch of military experience.... 10 
With Pershing expedition; reported on Carrizal fight................ 10 
Why did not go bevond San Domingo ranch..................-..006- 10 
Competent to deal with any situation at Carrizal..........2......... 10 
List of deaths and injuries to persons in hisdistrict since February, 1917. 10 
List of such casualties. ........... 2002 c cece cece eee e neces 10 
Details as toshots fired across boundary at El Paso, Tex,.June 15,1919. 10 
Intolerable conditions grown worse; Mexican Government unfriendly 
to ped States 220 oe se eas eh act sd EEE EE E es 10 
Capture and ransom of Americans; murder and rapine and destruction 
prevail; Mexico left to Mexicans is hopeless.................--.--- 10 
Not possible to make distinctions between Mexicans raiding......... 10 
Term bandit” not used officially. .... 0... eee eee 10 
American forces on border competent to handle any situation....... 10 
Hunter, John A Merican- eeue naana r alavtresee et caig as Sheu oss e ated 8 
Went to Mexico, 1906; traveled extensively in Mexico during the Diaz 
régime with perfect safety; conditions good.................00006- 8 
Related dynamiting houses.........0.0..0. 00 cece cece cece cece cece 8 
Relates fight and robbery............. 2. 0ccce cece eee ec eee cececceees 8 
Stabbing of Baird and Neal; saw men hung, Mexicans; in Guadalajara 
after Veracruz incident; flaming anti-American literature; every- 
thing destroved in American consulate; took flag down, dragged it 
through streets; threats toward Americans. ..............02..0000. S 
Americans protected by British: heads shaved; British citizen; Amer- 
icans claimed to be British subjects for protection................- 8 
Trampled American flag, then ripped it up in strips and burned it; 
threw Mexican flag at him; taken to Manzanillo.................... 8 
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Hunter, John, American—Continued. ; Part. Page. 
Kicked Mexican bos carrying valises for Americans; taken out on Ger- 
man aU Maria; Mexicans took Wilson’s picture out of consulate, 
painted long black horns on it, made Americans march around it, 
walk over it, then burned it; threw ashes over their heads; German 
acting consul forced Mexicans to liberate an American after Consul 
Davis and Mr. Stratton had failed; kidnaping of Mr. Baird, an 


Amena ostene a seca hee terete ee a E EE T OE 8 1156 
Mr. Starrison: kidnaped -ose 562 sce aores Sb deus ete Er Erua 8 1157 
Harrison rescued by Americans. .................2-00 eee ee eee ee eens 8 1157 


Attack on Ameca; Mr. Foster and two Americans made fight; Mexican 
wounded and chopped to pieces; attack on Mr. Villamin, his fight 
with them; sufferings bneereone by Miss Flores, her abduction; kill- 
ing of former manager of El Favor mine, head chopped up.......-. 8 1159 
Never saw a Mexican punished for killing an American in Mexico; Mr. 
Breakenridge was killed at Ayutla, shot through back; sentenced 
six years, out in six months; Mr. Gates fights Mexicans; he was the 
owner of Carrizo MINC@scs euisca. ck i cecarcei asa eioed es aetuaae a eenwew es 8 1160 
Tells of prejudice against Americans; murder of Americans, Hoadly 
and Williams, their bodies chopped up by Mexicans; list of passen- 
gers on German steamship Maria brought out of Manzanillo, 245, 
miners and colonists, workmen...............--02eece ee cece ewes 8 1160 
Hyde, Capt. George E., American.................0 2-2 e eee cece e eee eee 8 1195 
Verifies translation telegram identified by Arthur Graham, dated Mex- 
ico, January 17, 1920, to Mexican consul at San Antonio, Tex., and 
signed by Hilario Medina, subsecretary of relations, forbidding Mexi- 


cans to testify before subcommittee of Senate. .................... 8 1195 
Inman, Samuel G., American............0. 0.22 eee eee eee ee ewes l 4 
OI EMEN Oleas n E a a a a e a a a eE See 1 5 
Pan Americanism... 2 ..........0 2222 ccc cee cee ee eee cece ee eeeeee 1 5 
Relations with Latin Aimerica...............-2. 2.022 e ee ec eee ce eens 1 5 
American SONGATILY feces tl ace eto neue te ee Olu ete cater eke 1 6 
Missionary activities in Mexico. . 2.2.2.0... 2. eee eee 1 6 
Churches against intervention in Mexico. .................--ec0eees 1 ff 
Abuses of jefe politicos. -creer an ENE Ce sea ies See See 1 8 
Holdings of large landed interests. ............--.-------- 222 e ee eee 1 8 
Carranza ultrainternationalistic and resentful. ..............---.----- 1 9 
Policy of Mexico for the Mexicans... .............0 022. eee ee cee e eee 1, 3 
Carranza not responsible for radical features of constitution of 1917; 
authority for this statement.............. ind alts ately san EEE aire ie Semis, ae “1 9 


Osuna adviser to Carranza, governor of Tamaulipas; States under mili- 
tary rule; American financial experts invited to Mexico to work out 


NEW tax SV sell inch oid owe Sas ne ee he en ena rE Ae eon eae Kees 1 10 
Carranza’s attitude on oil question; no idea of confiscation.. ........- 1 10 
Power of Congress to change constitution.......... ree re 1 12 
Newspapers distrust Carranza’s message to Conyress...........---..-- 1 18 
Newspaper exaggcrations in United States. .............---..-2---- 1 H 


World War convinced Mexicans United States could and would fight. 1 15 
Letter of Luis Cabrera of March 17, 1917, to E. D. Trowbridge, asking 


committec to go to Mexico and cooperate with Government. ........ 1 16 
Trowbridge unable to organize committee..................---.----- 1 17 
Trowbridye’s book, ‘‘Mexico To-Day,” is friendly to Carranza gov- 

CFNMCH 2.2..'cueresds EEEE T A E E TE eta tee ete E ER 1 18 
Improved conditions in Mexico............-00- 22 e eee ence cece eens 1 18 
Allotment of Mexico’s income.........-...------ eee eee eee eee cere l 20 
Imports of crude oil from Mexico. .......----.-- 22 eee eee eee eee ees 1 3 
Revenue spent in maintaining army...........-.-..-- 002s ee eee ee eee 1 2 
Conditions as to bandits improving. ......-.....-..------ee- eee eee 1 2% 
Resolutions of mission boards..........-...------+-- Se cove staan haan Sais 1 26 
Influence of young men in Carranza government. ...............--.- 1 2 
E aT, oc otro een ecient S EE E ost ousies 1 29 
Alvarado and socialistic enterprise in Yucatan. ............-.-...-.. 1 3l 
Carranza’s personal character..........--- 220. s eee eee eee eee eee eee 1 33 
Yaqui raid on Guaymas, Sonora... .....-......2- 0-2 ee eee eee eee 1 34 
Inman’s book. ....-... ee wa ia eve Sas seca sada as ee a ta, 1 35 
Letter of Alvarado to Carranza, Obregon, and Pablo Gonzales. ....... l 36 
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Inman, Samuel G., American-—Continued. Part. Page. 
Red Cross work in Coahuila and: Mexico City; attack on Red Cross 
CAIN ie os hacen eens cb ies ee erases ne K ty tates 1 39 
Red Cross ordered out by Carranza........... 2... cee cece eee 1 40 
Gen. Fortunato Zuazua. cs. 2 ese ca eens oh eces 4 le hawees scat ebeaaees 1 40 
Riot-call letter to representatives of mission board and publication of.. 1 4] 
Oil interests and association for protection in Mexico................. 1 52 
Republican publicity committee and intervention.................... 1 53 
Appalling use of money and propaganda of oil interests with reference 
tO Berven VION aaor a a A a aE Ea Aa 1 55 
Blanquet and assistants .... 22... cee eee cceee ccc c cee eeceeees 1 57 
Ammunition offered Gov. Osuna........... 2.2 eee cence eee ee ceee 1 58 
Villa raids financed in United States................. 02. c eee eee eee 1 58 
Misstatements and article from San Francisco papers...............--. 1 59 
Nationalization of women, Bolshevism and German propaganda....... 1 60 
Would great American corporation promote raids on border........... 1l 62 
War on Mexico to protect Investors........... 0.0... cece eee cece eee ] 63 
Mexicans who first obtained money from oil interests................- 1 65 
Resolution of Chicago Church Federation on questionable propaganda.. 1 68 
Business keeps Mexico out of league.............. 2... e eee eee ee eee eee 1 69 
Outrages on little girls and venereal diseases..................0--0-2: 1 71 


Not connected with league of free nations of Mexican cooperative 
committee; invited to asist as outside worker; salary paid by 


committee on cooperation, Latin America................2.-20206- 1 80 
Carranza does not travel out of Mexico City without armed excort.... 1 88 
Did not state in book that it was necessary to guard trains on which 

missionaries went to Mexico City, although such was case ......... 1 93 
El Universal friendly to Americans.........00.00000a0n00n00nnnennno 1 96 
Carranza said he would have constitution of 1917 changed in so far as 

related (0 CHUrCN x2 405 ryen a nora Pace esas eee eect ie aae 1 98 
Introduce map explaining missionary conditions in Mexico for past 

S0- VOA oc ees OA cs a OA POFO RE a AEE l1 1% 
Purpose in Mexico was proselvting............22.-0-0 cece ee eee ee eens 1 106 
Intending establishing agricultural schools in Mexico for reason great 

majority of Mexicans knew nothing concerning modern farming..... 1 105 
Admits knew nothing himself concerning Mexican farming.......... 1 110 
Was favorable to recognition Carranz@................ eee ee cee ce eees 1 113 


Had not read “Official Mexican side of the petroleum controversy,” 
by Joaquin Santaella: this had not been circulated by his committee. 1 

No one pissed on correctness of propaganda sent out by committee.... 1 115 

Thinks Associated Press is being influenced to paint false pictures of 


MORO erer aes aeaueosh enue eo sne teies saa needed l1 117 
Compares prohibition amendment. of United States to article 27 of 

Mexican cons AIMO eiren ja aoe euee neater ee a a teehee 1 121 
Refers to Monroe doctrine and refers to book of Prof. Powers........ l1 122 
Mexican people being exploited by priests and land barons, also 

FOFCIOCTCINUCTOS IS 2 <3: <2 20a E ah El tome enon ie oie ste sie eee E 1 122 
Got information from John Kenneth Turner's book.............-.--- l 123 
Attempted to explain mining law of Mexico; knew nothing about it.. 1 125 
Attempted to explain peonage system; knew nothing re that........ l1 128 


Accused Henry Lane Wilson of complicity in murder of Madero; has 
no facts; received information from news items and Mexican sources. 1 183 
One source of prejudice against Americans in Mexico is caused by dis- 


credited Americans in Mexico; has no proof of statements......... 1 135 
Huerta issued general order for arrest of all Americans in Mexico, in- 
cluding consular officer. at time of occupation of Veracruz......-.- 1 187 
States no one suggested writing his book; admits engaged in propa- 
ganda and against intervention in Mexico. ........-..---.---.-06- 1 141 
Jacks, Dr. Odia M.. American.............0020-ec cece cece eee eect eeeees 8 1166 


In Mexico. 1905, as practicing physician in Blalock colony; held in- 
quest on body of Mr. Pilgrim and relates killing of Gorman, by 
WMOFMAUION oooh wos baw Goes taint tou deus aac ee eee eases 8 1167 
Farce of trial of murderer of Pilgrim: was arrested hy Gen. Lopez de 
Lara. Carrancista. mistreated and turned loose: sentenced to be 
shot. etc.; shot at; all by Carranza soldiers; John Rose was also 
arrested, etc.. with Jacks............ A EET E E iona eee 8 1168 
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Jacks, Dr. Odia M., American—Continued. Part. Page. 
Robbed many times by Lieut. Col. Rodrigo Flores. whose father was a 
Carranza general; he also; relates assassination of Randle and Brooks 


at Chamal colony; mentions killing of Gorman..................2. & 1170 
Relates various robberies o) Americ ins... . 2.2. cece cee eee eee 8 117l 
Many robberies of Americins in Chimal colony................-..4.. 8 1172 

Jones) (nares Es < ee7e yuan gees vo esos Ta a nals ose benaccaeu es 20 2889 


Ex-Assistant Department of Justice; newspaper man; explains connec- 

tion and work with Department of Justice, reference Mexican Govern- 

ment, Central American countries, etc............0- 202 ec eee cece eee 20 2890 
Letter Chief Bielaski to Charles E. Jonea, value of services, June 28, 

1916; letter from Bielazki to Mr. Winslow re Jones, June 16, 1919, ad- 

dressed Capt. Hanson under name of ‘‘Creese”; letter from Forest C. 

Pendleton ‘‘To whom it may concern, ” recommending Jones, ref- 

erence to introduction letters (see appendix)...................265- 20 2894 
Adam Leckie one source of information, inside man with Carranza; 

United States ambassador would not act on direct information; Leckie 

partner with Assistant United States Attorney General.............. 20 2895 
Andres Garcia letters (see appendix)............0..0.ece cece ee ec eeee 20 3000 
Report to Department of Justice........... 2.2... c cece eee eee eee 20 2896 
Quotes extract letter Garcia re remittance; commissioned by secretary 

of foreign relations by Mexican Government satisfactory to United 

States GovernMent..........ccccecceccaccscceccceccccccesccecres 20 2897 
Offered by Mexican Government $40,000 for reports; activities of Mex- 

ican Government through Carranza; Obregon to bring on revolutions 

in Central American countries who were friendly to United States in 

order to unite against Allies........0. 00.0.2. ccc cece eee eee 20 2898 


United States and make it pro-German..............22..002-00005 20 2899 
Refers to various lettera and documents to be filed in appendix re De 
NCOP GIG eect aad cues ean oe wets es ha bee OOS wha TENAR 20 2900 
Refers to various letters and documents to be filed in appendix re 
Peralta Cla nek weet cS ord a eds Gates Sue his Gene Saar 20 2901 
Quotations letters and documents for appendix high officials re Central 
AMERICAN pani rises eent aa detesoatsewee osenemaee ones nwa eens 20 2902 
* Carranza to offset bad impression in United States as to their pro- 
German ACV ICY wat avo ed wc he tna aii So a ayant oe ao wiae me arent 20 2903 


United States; Carranza to furnish fund for movement; refers to 

correspondence In appendix. 2.0.0.2... anan e eee ee eee cee eee cees 20 2904 
Red Cross with Mexican doctors only to he established for use in Hon- 

duras and Guatemala; Obregon thanked; did more for establishment 

Liberal cause than any other; Obregon’s connection arms and muni- 

tions out of Veracruz to Honduras. ......0...... 0.0 e ee eee eee eee 20 2906 
Agents Carranza and Von Eckhardt in United States to further plans; 

proposition Carranza to Antonio Mendez Montoroso re revolutions in 

Central America against Allies and United States................. .- of) 2007 
Ernest Racca, M. D., offers to sell Carranza-Obregon, etc., letters...... 20 2908 
Peralta; Rosales allowed to leave United States at New Orleans by 

district attorney feared to antagonize Central America by prosecu- 

tion; Carranza had three well-known Central American propositions 

broken up; third plan was known as “Plot of Morazan’’ by Carranza 


and Von WO CRNGEG 26 pao terret a Becca tis wg bow ts ee Pie ee Sea eto G 20 Bhat 
Pan American “United Latin Race’’ v. United States................ 20 2ulu 
Obregon et al., present friendship for United States not accordance 
PONTOWS ACT UAC Ss eeraa acts eens ee Pae CANE EA ule UA eed 20 2070 
All leading Mexicans now in power unfriendly to United States...... 20 290 
Alvarado’s record line of blood............2-c.cccceccaccecccccacecs 20 2491] 
Obregon’s the same@....... 0. cc ccc cw ccc eet c wc cca menue ccecces 20 2971 
Should not be recognized. ......0 0.00000 ce eee eee ee cece ceeeeceeas 20 2911 
Obregon book seized by Department of Justice anti-American........ 20 2911 
His change of heart false... ee cee cee ec cece cece eeccccce 20 2911 
Conversation with Gen. Alvarado re Sonora revolution and other 
MACYS eons ete t ooo bee wn, cy ein ats ii Oats al Sia rr ola tetera 20 2915 


Quotes Alvarado Sonora revolution .... .......- EEIE I L EEL A TT 20 2914 
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Jones. Charles E.—Continued. Part. 
Carranza displaces governors..............+.¢ AEAT PE EE E 20 
Alvarado says Carranza a liar and dishonest.................2.-22000- 20 
Quotes Lansing letter from Arredondo to protect American life...... 20 
Quotes Lansing to Arredondo recognizing Carranza de facto, October 

NGS J9 laa a a EAE EEEN EAE SEENON aw aes EERS 20 
Quotation Alvarado showing Carranza did not mean to comply with 
promises to United States............ 0. cece cence ccc c cece eecees 20 
Alvarado showing graft in Carranza government by officials .......... . 20 
Alvarado to ‘‘ditch’’ Obregon.........ccc cece ccc cc ccc cence cee ccccces 20 
Alvarado head of Sonora revolution. ............00..0.0cceecceecees 20 
Alvarado, Carranza general when atrocities committed on Americans 
A MORIC rrn Bones acm coe ei ote ease Roe ENE ag cis 20 
Alvarado in New York to finance revolution..................22000- 20 
Spreading anti-Carranza propaganda. .............. 2.002 c eee e eee 20 
Re written proposition to act as publicity agent for Alvarado and 
Sonora TEVOMILION pei eve euec eed oudseu verse eeasedauwawwees sees 20 
Hopkins and Alvarado.......00 soc i ocd det eueeeccae tee atcee ee 20 
Witness goes with Sergeant at Arms to summon Alvarado as witness 
before this committee in Hopkins’s office... ...........-20.2-2006- 20 
Alvarado says he is honest, living in misery, but has costly apartment 
in New York, $100 to $150 per week: supposed to be worth $5.000,000. 20 
Alvarado shows clippings, 37 defaulting paymasters in Mexico, $500 
to: S400: 000 ean. e525 twee heh ewan snes Reka eyes eae use sake wad 20 
Quotes Carranza’s theft from Mexican Government..................-- 20 
One hundred and eighty-two army officers arrested for theft released 
by Carranza, hence his power..............0cce cece cee ee ce ceceeees 20 
Quotes Alvarado, Carranza could have eliminated Villa if he wanted 
ea Mata lt meee ee ae eee eins Me ae et od tea Reka ee E T 20 
Gives reasons why Carranza wanted bandits to operate.............. 20 
Explains Carranza’s plan to remain in power................02200008 20 
Carranza took 2,000 Mexican soldiers from Sonora, left families, later 
ravished and murdered sass csial vcacded aan cue vase ene chen pa 20 
Carranza allows atrocities to keep in power..... 22.20.20. 0.2 e eee eee 20 
Alvarado says worst revolution in history of Mexico approaching; ex- 
PIALA saccadic odor Guage theea ke scr AS ean EEE dieters 20 
Predicts intervention will be sure................. 02 e eee eee eens 20 
Says Carranza will be killed when he mera be to flee country....... s 20 
Carrancistas responsible for 90 per cent of all outrages in Mexico...... 20 
Carranza displeased receptions in Michoacan to Obregon...........-. 20 
Explains Carranza methods to steal election and remain in power..... 20 
Bonillas to be running for Carranza. .........000 2. cee ee eee eee eee 20 
Letter introduction Alvarado to Cosme Hinojosa favor witness........ 20 
Hinojosa Ol regonisties. Kesir une ie ee easy deena vee wae 20 
Hinojosa statement that Carranza sent him on mission to weaken 
ODree ON ses eve caus wo utes he Soe bed ba nie een dea heard oat atta ane sce 20 
Andres Garcia strong Obregonista....... 0... ee cece eee e eee ees 20 
Secret police system of Carranza........... 2.22 e eee eee eee cee eee eee 20 
Alvarado discusses Carranza’s political plans. ................-..-08- 20 
Alvarado discusses Sonora revolution. .............2. 202 e eee eee eee 20 
Obregon camoutlaging............ 0 2c ce ce eee ecw ween een eees 20 
Plan that Obregon will not be head of revolution at first.............. 20 
Alvarado to back TEVONMION ty iecsisd eo waiiwn ide wus eva bee winlew atau 20 
Mexico not safe for Mexicans; they are leaving Mexico in countless 
. . SHUM BENS occas E EEN ae eed A E A E Aaa hie Gua aa ca 20 
Alvarado describes Luis Cabrera hatred of Americans, etc............ 20 
Manuel Aguirre Berlanga servile agent of Carranza.................... 20 
Alvarado describes Bonillas............. 2.0.0.0 eee cee ee cece eee eee 20 
Accepted nomination at Nuevo Laredo by Civilista party, March 17, 
VOLO bos cin weteatere vt ts beeches wae eater, Whaat a deend ais ah pc eeu 20 
Bonillas attempts to interfere with legislation United States Senate... 20 
Manuel Calero lied to United States for 10 months................... 20 
Alvarado deseriles Gen. Manuel M. Dieguez.........0.00..0...0...-.- 20 
Alvarado descrites Pastor Rouaix, Secretary Public Instruction...... 20 
Alvarado descrites Candido Aguilar. ................00006- aie een 20 
Alvarado descril:es Manuel Rodriguez Gutierrez ..................2-5 20 
Alvarado descril:es Pablo Gonzalez..............0220cce cece eeeeees 20 
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Jones. Charles E.—Continued. Part. 
Murder of Zapata by orders of Pablo Gonzalez at hands of Guajardo... 20 
Carranza orders Pa lo Gonzalez to come out as a pro-ally to fool the 

tied Stal CS) .2k ate eee eda cel heh we oases eceese ce tees 20 
Gonzalez manifesto in Pachuca to protect; soldiers raped, murdered, 
and robbed own people.......... eee ce cee ce eee cece ewe eee ence eres 20 
Quotes speech of Gonza'ez, 1916, azainst President Wilson. ........-- 20 
Gonzalez intrigues propaganda United States to fool them, etc....-... 20 
Alvarado gives biography of Obregon, shows he was with Carranza plot 
against United States: 20666664504. 600e. eee oe gu ee cau eies we eew es ee 20 
Obregon troops robbed, ravished, murdered, desecrated churches; 
thousands of girls ravished..............00 02. ce cee eee eee ee teen 20 
Obregon was extremely pro-German...............20202 cece eee eens 20 
Obregon celebrated American hater. ...........2. 2.202 e eee ee ences 20 
Obregon flew red flay in Mexico City............. 2.2. e eee eee eee eee 20 
Obregon made contract with I. W. W.'8........-... cece ee ee cece ee 20 
Obregon wrote book favoring Prussian cause...............-2.+--ee0- 20 
Obregon appoints publicity agent..........0.. 2.200. e eee eee ee eee 20 
Alvarado describes Calles: compares him to Satan...............----- 20 
Alvarado describes Carranza. .... 2.202... e eee cece eee e enc ee ences 20 
Alvarado savs Carranza revolted against Madero.............-..--.-- 20 
Took advantage of American opinion, death of Madero, and declared 
against PUCrAL Os Kae dacs Maa ce chee ae oc a ota wa Re eames s 20 
Alvardao further describes Carranza, lunatic, etc................--- 20 
Alvarado further describes Carranza. ............0.. 2c eee eee eee eee 20 
Alvarado to form publicity bureau in United States to further his can- 
didacy for President of Mexico. ............0..002 cece cee ee ee eeees 20 
Takes oath to capture or kill Felix Diaz and Gen. Pelaez...........- 20 
Defeat his forces March, 1918, by Diaz and Pelaez; quotes report to 
Department. of Justice. ...6 00600000608 Sees pie bese bene sesetencea nd 20 
Typewritten statement prepared by Alvarado. ..............--+--+- 20 
Alvarado before revolution very poor, now millionaire............... 20 
Alvarado record in Yucatan robber. ............-....022e eee eee eens 20 
Witness Jones tells of conferences with De Negri in New York October 
Be DOLD vaio ea hed ais E E E ET E evade Bia wR Gere retary Sa ow a A 20 
Introduced to Secret Agent Seguin...........00 00. ce cee eee eee eee 20 
Quotes report to Department of Justice May 13, 1918, re M. G. Seguin, 
Mexican consul, arms and ammunition. .............-....2e2000e5 20 
Offer, De Negri to Jones, to make public information he had against 
National Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mex- 
ico; Mr. Fall, chairman and committee, Capt. Hanson, Buckley, 
et al. in order to disgrace and ruin them...................02-0-0- 20 
De Negri offers $40,000 for documents and $2,000 per month to Jones. 20 
To increase to $100.000 if above mentioned are ruined. ..........---- 20 
Describes De Negri’s feelings toward above parties..............---.- 20 
Seguin and Jones brothers arrived Laredo November 7, 1919, 3 p.m.. 20 
To meet representatives from Mexican foreign office. ........-...-.-- 20 
Quotes Charles A. Douglas as telling De Negri that United States State 
Department very anxious to discredit Fall Committee............-- 20 
Something to drop soon to cause a sensation, to involve Congressmen 
and Senators, also various parties connected with Department of 
Justice cooperating with enemies of Mexico............--..------- 20 
Activities at Laredo interesting. 2.0.0.0. 0 0.000 eee ee ce eee ee eee 20 
Pena and Seguin make threate against Trout-Rumsey et al., United 
States officers, also Fall, Hanson, et al............... 0.0. .0 2. eee ee 20 
Workin Tardo esenea ola UW a acai dled Seas bat a ate tasers. ati Ale Medes 20 
Seguin received from De Negri confidential information to ruin Fall, 
RESTIBOD O18 ls eer whe oea ta ep na aati arena etna wee ae 20 
To be used by Carranza's American friends to ruin them............. 20 
Left Laredo November 12, 1919; had conversation with Hanson; tipped 
scheme Off 10 Nits 6 oer frana e eee bee ne oe aed een nee OIRAN 20 
Conversation with De Negri November 18, 1919; said he and Bonillas to 
min Falkland annonce akc e eee de Fae bebe sarme des cava aaccaneus 20 
Scheme to murder Fall and Hanson.............2..000000cecee senses 20 
De Negri criticizes Senator Fall on exposing him on I. W. W. connec- 
VON water E E EE tuto tie VETE edn s RE, 20 
Abuses nmewspapers....... 0c ee cee ccc cee cee cca cccccnccceecece 20 
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Acknowledges he is in with reds........ 0.2.2 ee cc ecw ee cence 20 2953 
Acknowledges letter to New York Herald all ‘‘bunk”................ 20 2953 
De Negri to make fool out of newspapers. .......-. .-------+-2.--- eee 20 2953 
De Negri securing clipping of ‘‘Outrageous atrocities and murders, etc., 

United States on Mexicans by Americans..................---0-8- 20 2953 
Mexican booklet v. Americans. ...........02- 2c cece ee eee cece eens 20 2954 
Met Seguin consular office, New York, Novemher 24, 1919. .......... 20 2955 
Mexican messenger en route to New York; sealed instructions........ 20 2955 
Very bitter against Fall and Hanson; positive threat by De Negri they 

to be assassinated........ 0.0 ce ce cc ee ence eeenee 20 2956 
November 28, 1919, warned Hanson through Department of Justice... 20 2956 
December 1, 1919, Hanson warned Fall..............-.--22+-220eces 20 2956 
Maj. Pullman, superintendent of police, had Senator Fall looked after.. 20 2956 
Two Mexicans endeavored to enter Fall's room............---++++--- 20 2956 


Wrote Sullivan, Department of Justice, that Fall and Hanson marked 
for assassination and to notify Capt. Haneon; quotes telegram to Han- 


BONE a8 Acta tate lie Ma tea EA eee Eee teal alana ean anaes 20 2956 
Telegram from Hanson.............0 2.02000 c eee ce cc ee eee ee eeee 20 2957 
Visited Mexican consular office, New York: informed of message from 

Bonillas calling Jones to Washington that nichts: 6oc45i08 ede seas ss 20 2957 
Relates interview with Bonillas reference to ruining Fall committee, 

aca Wie cer a ges Oe asta aia nos ho arn ate naar h aaa ana eee anys 20 2958 
Scared over Fall resolution. ................ 00.02 cee cece ee cee eee eee 20 2959 
Friends of Bonillas had worked on members of Foreign Relations Com- 

mittee to Preventesiccc cd ce ee via Gus ahs ek he eee wa ee eee 20 2959 
Their friends Bernard B. Baruch, Attorney General Palmer, and Jo- 

seph Tamull yusri ercer o accu teed Gee eat eters Bees auatecs 20 2959 
Col. House and Lansing in bad with Wilson......................-0-- 20 2959 
Judge Douglas gave strong letter to Gen. Pablo Gonzalez............. 20 2960 
Mr. Lincoln Colcord, friend of Bonillas, had seen Senators Johnson, 

Horan and KNOX- secs. bss eee a a S E tee ees 20 2960 


Colcord to have parties over to Washington to tell truth about Mexico; 
De Bekker, McDonald, et al.. to talk privately with Senator Borah. 20 2961 
Ronilles to have other powerful friends to see Congressmen and Sena- 


EN ME SETE Bora hia at a cata E A Oh meres ee RR as 20 2961 
Knows Robert MUAY oc serteceh wuts oti iacven EARE REREN 20 2961 
Called John S. Weller, 915 Park Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., to work on 

Senators against Fall resolution.........00. 0.0.00 0c eee ee eee ee ences 20 2961 
Colcord, their fiend, “radical”... 21 5.47 jinn wr onres nenea ma E 20 2962 
Martens was secreted in-Colcord’s hovse when United States officers 

wero SECKING NIM 6 cee ois one qb acyew tee no ekees aes Wot sasee see 20 2962 
Subpoena served on Martens in Colcord’s apartments............-.--- 20 2962 
Bonillas suggests that Jones Bros. appear before the Foreign Relations 

Committee to discredit the subcommittee...............-..---0+20- 20 2963 
Bonillas could not produce anv files against Fall and the committee.. 20 2963 
Bonillas details method to discredit Serator Fall and Henson.. ... 20 2964 
Bonillas offers $100,000 to ruin them.. 20 2964 
Threatens National Association for the Protection of American ‘Rights 

TN Mexr Dasso neea weet ne aad beh Vas a a a Sewanee 20 2965 
Bonillas offers $5,000 per month Chief of Secret Service for Mexico.. 20 2965 
Bonillas to get Obregon and Gonzalez to withdraw his favor......-.-- 20 2966 
Ronillag bitter tow ard Lansirg going to resign... .......0..20 eee eee 20 2967 
Fletcher hissed in Mexico; Von Eckhardt cheered. olani oloo oa. 20 2967 
Dar ger of Fall resolution pessed ESEE A E E E T 20 2967 
Several Senators and others to be ruined by scheme...........-.----- 20 2968 
Proposal to ruin Fall committee et al... 2.2.2.2... tee eee ee eee eee 20 2968 
Carranza to spend $100,000 in propeganda i in United States. 20 2969 
Javier Favela great friend and secret service agent Carranza, room 203, 

79 Nassau Street, telephone 6068 Courtland, residence 265 W est 

Twenty-second Street, ] New YOR i528 boo ted cs ae tis does SG 20 2969 
Favela said plans were on foot to assessinate Fall and Ilanson.. ... 20 2970 
Jones and Seguin have words. ......... 22.00 cece ee ence cece eee eeees 20 2970 
Copy of expense check for $920.60 filed. .............--22-------56- 20 2970 
Telegram to Hanson at El Paso, January 28, 1919, asking him to come 

to: Washington cs ited oat ads faces ve wien a a e ee teed 20 2971 


Letter November 4, 1919, Charles A. Douglas to Gen. Pablo Gonzalez, 
introduci.g witness. a Pores aes Mie hs eee a eta a seed aa nae hears Spee 20 2971 
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Letter to Senator Fall May 12, 1920, signed by T. V. Rancke, Jones 

ROU E E inte E ere om eee eae a cates Cece Ue oa cin ea aie aint 20 2972 
Kept committee advised at all times through Hanson; never received 

a dollar from any source for information. ..................22200-5 20 2973 
Favela a bad actor, dangerous..............0. 0 cece eee eee eee cence 20 297 
Hanson found out from another source that Favela was to do the assas- 

BOL VR UNG FA ps ce Sete EE atv echt T EE TET E ee eaten eats 20 2974 
Favela to burn oil fields if there is intervention. ...................- 20 2974 
Favela a German epy, speaks R or 10 different languages. .........-.. 20 2975 
Representatives of new Mexican Government goes fully into assassi- 

nation OU sont esed dc wie hater manda gi Salen atu aiaen ds EA Gites atte a araty 20 297 
a tonion POR acres stant Mon ink elias Masa waedes ES 20 2977 

Reters to various letters and documents to go into index e to 

Department ro EE 6 i o E EE TET E EL EAEAN A 20 2977 
Felix Diaz and Japanees sedinane e aa aaO ET na EAEE ER 20 2978 
Shannon letter to Inaz E EEEE E AEE LONEN NAERA E EE NaS 20 2978 
England and Felicista movement.............-.2220ee eee eee cence 20 2978 
Diaz correspondence and codes. 2.0.0.2... 0c cee ec ee eee cece ee eee 20 2979 
President Wilson code name “Meddler, ” Bryan’s “Mr. Chump, ” Car- 

an7a Re Mre TONY an ware faa ch det paren E ale ead D EE E ee RS 20 2979 
Refers to files re Manuel Pelaez. oo... 00 oe eee eee 20 2980 
Quotes proclamation from Gen. Villa criticizing Wilson for recognizing 

Bior Ae append ts T dered Bae te aie hala nats erase aaa Hee wa nie Cons 20 2481 
Explains *‘ Morgan” schemes for establishment new Republic Salvador 

and Honduras in Central America............ 0... c eee ee ee eee cece 20 295] 
Explains Carranza’s intrigues, ideas and purposes in promotion of 

Central American revolution... 0.0. ..... 000. ec ee eee ee eee 20 2982 
Letter from Brenniman.........0....0.022 eee eee eee eens Sas Saale ce 20 204 
Letter, Leckie to Bonillas. May 20, 1918.00.02... 00... . eee eee eee eee 20 2404 
Letter, Muzquiz to Bonillas, June 17, LOIS... cece eee ee eee 2Q 2994 
Letter, Conaty to Beck, October 15, 1918... 0.2 eee ee eee eee 20 295 
Letter, Bielaski to Keep, September 17, 1918..........2.002000 ee eee 20 2995 
Letter, Brenniman to Mock, October 3, 19L8.......... 00.2.2 cee eee eee 20 2995 
Letter, Garcia to Jones, August 6, LOIS. 2.2.0.6 eee eee ee eee eee 20 2996 
Letter, Garcia to Gonzalez, August 5, J918............. 2.002 ee eee eee 20 2996 
Telegram, Creese to Pesqueira. October 1, 1919... ..........00 eee eee 20 2496 
Report, Creese to Department of Justice, May 13, 1918, re Gov. Cantu. 20 2997 
Letter, Frezieres to Carranza, April 25, 1918.............-2-0-- 2208 20 2997 
Report, Creese to Department of Justice, May 14, 1918, re Antonio 

Villavi oe Spates anaes sn eke te Bd accel tata a Sig A a fice ES 20 = 2999 
Report, Creese to Department of Justice, May 13, 1918, re Piedras 

A Goras- Mps eiren eaea iy acca ence te oh ott gallus etna 20 2999 
Report, Creese to Department of Justice, May 13, 1918, re Conditions 

Hele Piss. LOX cava das Ass tbe eames vec et ae Cee Bae a ee aan 20 3001 
Report, Creese to Department of Justice, May 25, 1918, re offer appoint- 

ment chief Mexican secret S@TViC@.. 62. ee ee cee eee eee 20 3002 
Telegram, Pedro (Creese) to Garcia, May 1, 1QI8.. 2.2... eee ee eee 20 3004 
Telegram, Pedro (Creese) to Garcia, May 11, 1918. ....0.....2.2----- 20 3004 
Report, Creese to Department of Justice, July 26, 1918, re plan to cap- 

ire Cations se ce Ue ce le eee be TEE E TAA 20 30H 
Report, Creese to Department of Justice, re Col. Gonzalez, Matamoros, 

Mexia. UCTS Tor dUi aaea eel as wind Sane hae ote Nae Aus 20 3005 
Report Creese to Department of Justice, August 19, 1918, re Mexican 

Consul, Brownsville, Tex., pro-German..........2-.2.620-22 ee ree 20 3006 
Report. Creese to Department of Justice, August 17, 1918, re Mexican 

conditions Boquillas, VOX... g.c2ebeeacnces sibs wees ee dee teense yene 20 3007 
Report, Creese to De partment of Justice, August 17, igis, re Tomas 

Pines. Wares LOX cali ea ote Oot ee Eaa e EA 20 3007 
Report. Creese to Department of Justice, August 19, 1918, re American 

Consul, Matamoros, Mexico... 0... cen ee nce e eee eeeee 20 3003 
Report, Creese to Department of Justice, August 20, 1918, re Mexican 

Cons, A resi CEN eis So aida nin om Seas Gane oa Sawer 20 3009 
Report, Creese to De ‘partment of Justice, August 24, 1918, re Mexican 

Consul, Port-Arthur Le xvincaieccbeond cadeeuacGdads ae eeeer eee cae 20 3010 


Report. Creese to Department of Justice, August 20, 1918, re Villa 
bandits visiting United States Army camps.........-.--.-+++---+: 20 3010 
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Report Creese to Department of Justice, September 3, 1918, re Mexican 
foreign policy ins Central America. .......-.....---.. eee eee eee eee 20 3011 
Report Creese to Department of Justice, July 4, 1918, re Mexican 
minister of interior pro-German. .............-.---ee sence eeeees 20 3011 
Report Creese to Department of Justice, July 24, 1918, re Mexican 
OMicials smuggling: occ. cccccrdcanecadeassaaeddvetaned TERRENOS 20 3012 
Report Creese to Department of Justice, November 14, 1918, re Mexi- 
can presidential election...............2. 0.2 cece eee ee cece ee eees 20 3012 
Report Creese to Department of Justice, September 4, 1918, re reso- 
lution: bY Cantilo. cu san cu ree ewa vol ed ean aaa cose aes 20 3014 
Letter Farriba to Felix Diaz, March, 1917, concerning Cantu........ 20 3015 
Report Creese to Department of Justice, October 23, 1918, concerning 
ACV es Can Wetec nce o a A oes L eer 20 3016 
Report Creese to Department of Justice, October 23, 1918, concerning 
ablo Dato implicated Cantu movement...............2.-0-eeeeee- 20 3019 
Pablo Dato German subject and German agent................------- 20 3023 
Documentary evidence to prove............2220 cece eee e eee eeeeees 20 3026 
Report Creese to Department of Justice, November 23, 1918, re Cantu 
and Betancourt smuggling arms and ammunition................-.. 20 3027 
Re Godchaux, informant, ammunition case...............2.02eece0- 20 3029 
Telegrams Sullivan to Jones re Betancourt...........-..--.--+0000-: 20 3029 
Letters Poole to Godchaux re ammunition....................000008. 20 3031 


Creese report re plotting Los Angeles Cantu Betancourt case........ 20 3033 
Report Creese to Department of Justice, November 23, 1918, re Calzado 


and Cantu TeVol UtlOn ici cos is enw ba ca kao erate ete keeles 20 3037 
Telegram Bielaski to Keep re Calzado, October 16, 1918............. 20 3046 
Report Creese to Department of Justice, November 27, 1918, re 

etancourt statement that secret service leaked................... 20 3046 
Report Creese to Department of Justice, November 30, 1918, re 

amuel Vasquez, Mexican consul San Diego, Calif................. 20 3048 
Report Creese to Department of Justice, April 15, 1919, re Mexican 

overnment permitted to get arms and ammunition............... 20 3049 
Creese recommendation against.............00... cece ee cee cence eeeee 20 3050 
Report Creese to Department of Justice re Carranza Central American 

E) o ALPERRA E EN A cen ore see ae Sawa ote ee eee ees 20 3051 
Letter Garcia Lopez to Luis Cabrera, May 16, 1916, Central American 

DOU iret eee Glee is oe awn erecta acs ote iene emai 20 3059 
Letter Peralta to Aguilar, June 7, 1916, Central American plot....... 20 3060 
Letter Peralta to Carranza, June 7, 1916, Central American plot...... 20 3061 
Letter Peralta to Obregon, June 8, 1916, Central American plot...... 20 3061 
Letter Obregon to Peralta, June 13, 1916.............2---0c eee eeeeee 20 3062 
Letter Peralta to Carranza, June 16, 1916, Central American plot.... 20 3062 
Letter Peralta to Jones re propavanda.............0. 2c eee eee e ee eees 20 3063 
Telegram Peralta to Carranza and Obregon re propaganda............. 20 3063 
Letter Peralta to Obregon, June 27, 1916, Central American plot.... 20 3066 
Letter Peralta to Carranza, July 3, 1916, Central American plot ..... 20 3067 
Letter Peralta to Obregon, July 6, 1916. re assistance Central American 

plot.......... Pe etd cat ap ae etnies a T 20 3070 
Written agreement between Rosales, Peralta and Gavin to loot Hon- 

ENNE coe aoe en PE ee P T ee ene AE een MORN Pees RE ee eee er 20 3071 
Written contract of de la Rosa to furnish expedition to Honduras... ... 20 3072 
Carranza supplies arms and ammunition...............-.0.00000200- 20 3072 
Peralta and Reale COM E A A EEE SEE EE EIE E E EEEE EO A 20 3073 
Carranza, Peralta, and Rosales combination Central America ......... 20 3078 
Letter Rosales to Secretary Lansing December 26, 1916 re conditions 

Hl ONG Tas scat taro S eea asa eea nate de ae T r el marae ete hares 20 3081 
Central American revolutionary literature............... 000 e cece eens 20 3082 
Letter Julian Irias to Rosales November 26, 1916 re arms and ammuni- 

TION EEE E Dunc eek ts ure te va Se a ee aa ae E 20 3089 
Letter Contreras. Mexico City, to Julian Irias, Washington, re Central 

American TEVOlIUONas216454den0te sock dees ec Ghee nse deeweetawescus 20 3090 
Aro TASS oo ho std eee eA a sle oleate Guba mmo G eels eine bata kt 20 3093 
Agreement signed by Rosales and Jones re arms and ammunition..... 20 3099 
Written avreement between Central American revolutionists.......... 20 3100 
Arrest of all Central American plotters New Orleans, La., August, 1917. 20 3100 
Peralta confessed to Government officers..............0e0e- eee ee eees 20 3100 

Vidence:GomplCleteuxn tao deat went aruceudeiweteacer -Saaemuentes 20 3100 
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United States Attorney recommends deportation in heu of prorecuuion., 20 3160 
AiO the ee eelon aul ete ee oe cas Bea el eae Rae salicaria he 20 3100 
Central American plots continue in Mexico... ......0....20.2.-22-22---- 20 3192 
Letter Ladi-lado Santos writes Rosales that Alvarado agrees furnish 

E a EE EE E E E cd E E E E Od E E 20 3102 
Santos states Obrezon and others will still assist revolution. 22.2.2... 20 3102 
Report Creese to Department of Justice September 25, 1918, re Juan 

Guevara smugeling ammunition. . 2... 0... ee eee eee eee eee eee 20 318 
Adam Leckie and Charles A. Douglas, loyal Americans. ............- 20 3104 

teport Creese to Department of Justice re Jerome S. Hess. 22.2222... 20 31U4 
Report Creese to Department of Justice re interview with Ignacio 

sonillas re German activity in Mexico...........2...-- 02-22 eee eee 20 3108 
Jones recommendation to Department of Justice concerning German 

E Th MOK). 2o coe E ies ose renee esas nee ses pee 20 112 
Report Creese to Department of Justice re Break between Carranza 

a (POON is. oe- cic, mini ase E E etn ohn GIG Metre hee E E rare Sh Shia tea Ds 20 3113 

Jones: Gua To AMET CAN seenen eel Ea r Gite geese es 10 1622 


List of United States soldiers killed in the Columbus, N. Mex., raid.. 10 1622 
Joyce, Father Francis P., chaplain, United States Army: 
Six or seven hundred sisters in Veracruz, 1914, many in disguise and 
AN Wali EE T E A E etn ead E otra EEE E E 18 2656 
Many priests serve bishops and archbishops there; same working as 
waiters in restaurants; Father Kelley gave some asistance; United 
States Consul Silliman, personal representative of President Wilson, 
said, when appealed to for aid to sisters and priests, ‘It is generally 
admitted by everybody that the worst thing in Mexico, next to 
prostitution, is the Catholic Church, and both must go: Mexican 
woman offered gold to an American officer to marry her daughter to 
save her from Candido Aguilar; refused, later Aguilar ruined her, then 
imarrcd Mirb-Carran7as, <32532 0202500. 4 005s eo asleeeetageadeeeeees 18 2657 
Consul Canada tried to help: some sisters became mothers: many were 
diseased: Funston sympathetic but failed to get boat from United 
States departments for them...........0.0.000 0 cece eee ence eens 18 2658 
Mistake in not recognizing Huerta; untrue Huerta was a bad man, not 
ruilty of killing Madero: received very discourteous treatment by 
lnited States; taken sick; bond $38,000; Dubose, United States 
officer, tried to graft on hime... . 2... ee ee ecw eee ewes 18 2659 
Moved back to prison; operation on Huerta wrongfully done, caused 
his death; firm of lawvers in El Paso got $7,500; Hattner, $17,400, 
$13,000 lost to widow in favor of United States Government. ....... 18 2660 
John Lind against Catholic Church in Mexico, said at Veracruz, ‘The 
thing wrong with Mexico is the Catholic Church, and thev should keep 
the Catholic schools and churches closed for a generation, and they 
will then be rid of the church in Mexico: quotes time of Juarez; 
despoiled church: influence of priests on natives good; 400 sisters 
left in Veracruz when Americans evacuated city, reported Villa and 
Carranza tried to have one prostitute to every four soldiers; Catholic 
Church failed to render aid to their people at first........2........ 18 2661 
Carranza at banquet board supplied each guest with a ‘‘chalice” for a 
wine cup; many American sisters taken off train near Veracruz by 
BOMINCURG 20:33 coi E elec Walaa Cae ae ae one wee iia oe a ak ore hess . 18 2662 
Karna he NINOTICA ec 4.. asco nce Sa ee es ebeoere sae wes EA r 12 1899 
Merchant, export trade with Mexico, 1899; has had no difficulty in 
commercial relations with Mexico and has operated during all revo- 
lutionary period, 1599; business occasionally suspended, 1900; con- 
flicts on borderat Nogales, 1900: trattic south of Nogales interrupted, 
1900; railroads running south of Nogales in hands of owners and fac- 
tions, 1900; experience with local authorities pleasant, 1900: Yaquis 
trving to make treaty, 1901; soldiers in Sonora mostly Mayos and 
Yaquis, 1901; Americans put. to no inconvenience by Federal troops, 
1902; collectors of customs and consuls of Mexico always pleasant in 
relations with Amerieans, 1902; consulsat Nogales not always friendly 
inclined, 1902; removal of consul at Nogales for participation in thett 
of an automobile, 1902; Gen, Obregon had consul removed, 1902; 
implicated by letter found on Mexican killed by Americans, 1903; 
substance of letter, 1904: Obregon friendly to Americans, 1904; 
business on west coast of Mexico, 1904; railroad south of Nogales 
out of commission, 1905; slight interruption of trathe, 1906, 
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Kelley Monsignor Francis Cinccccns es hos Sve So owes lancer aE eee ts 18 2665 
Exiled nuns and clergymen at Veracruz............-..22-00 2c eee eens 18 2665 


Part received at Castroville, Tex.; tried to tell American people about 
Mexico; priests penniless; disguised as peons to get out; assisted by 


Mash Sateen ath wh hh hae ea ene aie tte, ati Bede och ace eeaaterinnes 18 2666 
Method of ransom for priests; how and why exodus of Catholics....... 18 2667 
Corroborates Mother Elias, former witness: her return to Mexico to 

help nuns; trouble with Mexico ‘“‘anticlericalism’............-.-.-- 18 2668 


Mexico only a democracy and republic in name; Catholic candidate 

for vice president received more votes for vice president than 

Madero candidate, but counted out: quotes extract from Bryan letter 

of March 20, 1915 “Flower of democracy liea religious freedom’’; 

criticizes constitution of 1857: sentiment of Mexican Catholic; 

Luis Cabrera no friend: politicians Mexico adopted principles 

French revolution: antireligious. ............0002. ccc ee ence eee eee 18 2669 
People of Mexico do not hate church, only politicians: church against 

looting, atrocities, therefore politicians hate church; wants religious 


freedom in Mexico similar to United States. ..............20--0005 18 2670 
Quotes number of Catholics and makes comparisons....... bods ares set enue 18 2671 
Quotes Eber Cole Byam on Catholic Church, Mexico.............---+ 18 2672 
Quotes figures and makes comparisons of Catholic and Protestants, 

WOPSID o ods cual. nak caciat acne E E E S A dane sarees 18 2674 
Education in Mexico among Indian tribes. ...........2.....-0002-00- 18 2676 


Quotes ancient history of Mexico and work of Catholic Church, Mexico. 18 2678 
Only union of church and state Spanish régime in Mexico; Catholic 
political party formed just before Madero took oflice, object to 
reform constitution of 1857, reference church; similar to the United 
States; disagrees with Lind statement about schools in Mexico; 
‘ignorant or an intentional prevaricator;’’ believe what Mr. Frisbee 
said about Lind conversation re Catholic Church; not a Jesuit ..... 18 2682 


Kellogg, Frederick Riv... 0.2. cece ee ence ence ec eennccesees --- 16 2380 
Contradicted John Lind on Mexican and American mining laws. .... . 16 2380 
Spanish law issued... 2.2.02... ee eee cece cee ec cececee .-Briefon.. 16 2381 
Minerals issued t0 Crown......0...-0 cece eee cccececcceceececceeee: - 16 2381 

. Ownership minerals restricted. .......2.0.0.0000 cece ee eee eee eee 16 2381 
Cites decrees and orders. . 0.0... e eee eee ce cece eee ceecccceceees l6 2382 
Minerals, how acoaiiredl sate. u oe ey ewerte as dete Iu dd eae EEEE ER 16 2382 
Decree 1592 expresses recognition private ownership coal, ete. .....-- 1@ 2383 


Previous interpretation, decrees, ete., beginning 1387, laws 1559, and 

ordinance 1783; law of Mexico after Revolution 1821; treaty between 

Mexico and Spain conformed to above laws to Mexico and endured 

until 1857; amendment to constitution of 1857 authorizing mining 

CODEC TS Sige os x eh Red E ss ade uh E E E saat Gases 16 2384 
Then follows extracts from mining laws of November 22, 1884, where 

foreigners may acquire mining property; Lind statement on mining 

noed domed at deh ce alte ce hae Beenie nears Seid te uw amalsaee 16 2385 
PB uriher reluce Lind ecaa o sera e ea tials Radio Scans anew 16 2357 
American owners of oil lands actually confiscated; law of 188-4 fo remain 

In force until January 4, 1892, which granted privaie ownership to 

private Iindividúals OF oil GO ssc cis Ace eeu chku dy ose isa 16 2389 
Three provisions of mining code do not admit change of individual 

rights to subsoil rights to individuals; all in accordance with laws 

of 1559 and ISS4; constitution 1917. articles 14, 27, 126 not reiro- 

active and might be construed not depriving owner of subsoil rights, 

but Carranza decrees beginning February, 1918, eliminates private 


ownership of petroleum beneath surlace...........222 2.2 e ee eee eee 16 2390 
Arredondo pledged protection, rights, lives, and property; foreigners 

notanade 004 oer eee ee dees due ke Gorge eee Ean a aA 16 2391 
Discusses damage to of] company atfected by Carranza decrees. ...... 16 2392 


Quotes Lind, reference to statement of Cabrera; foreigner not to seek 
avoidance of taxes; performance of duties, ete.; explains unjust 


taxation Carranza government to foreigners.............02200. eee 16 2393 
_ Oil companies records clear in Mexico... 22... eee eee ee eee eee 16 2394 
Kennedy, Das ED yaa resi a Ged din ea este nnn ghee Ate hens ah Sd ence a nat AO oak 17 2630 


See McCranie and Kennedy. 
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Kine, WUCV 2 os ood oe th oe San E TET NOOS n Aa 
Went eG Mexico, left in October, 1917; farming and stock raising. On 
Atascador Colony, 100 families at that time: 425 acres owned, Amer- 
icans owned small tracts each, poor people: 192,000 acres in ranch 
before being subdivided for colonization by E. H. Camphell & Co., 
of Tampico; had schools and church, maintained by Americans: 
conditions ideal up to time of rev olution: trouble began in earnest 
when we went into Veracruz: colonists good, honest, law-abiding 
citizens: treated well by Mexicans until break came: relates rav ishing 
girls of Mr. Gourd, sent for soldiers, did not come, ordered to leave 
station (Huerta soldiers) E laig E eight eS ail O we ath Sal coe 
Later Huerta soldiers executed eight men, Javala family and another 
Mexican, for above crime: 80 reported: went to jungle, built camp, 
remained there 22 days; went to jungle again when Pershing went 
to MEKI Onet oda estas ARE AERON EEA E IN A O ES ERS 
Actual facts; Ebano occupied by Huertistas, Villistas, laying siege; 
Villistas robbed Bird and Zigler, and Mexican ranchmen and Amer- 
icans took charge of Dunheim, Limmerfall, Morehead, and young 
King: killed Bird: the two Germans, Dunheim and Limmerfall, had 
accused Bird and Zigler of stealing, but they only took their own 
cattle back that the two Germans had stolen from them (Hanson). . 
Carrancistas hegan stealing and robbing; Weder robbed of cattle, 
protested, was killed by Gen. Larraga, 24th of October, 1917; no 
protection from Carrancistas; boy punched with a gun in back and 
robbed of horses; Carranza general in league with thieves.. a 
Two German families remained there, well treated by Carrancistas: 
American colonists lost all, scattered all over world: no help from 
American Government, onl: y to assist some to get out of country; no 
concessions; American enterprise had wonderful good effect on 
lA DOTGIS id ona wceu ds sce uke leer od Aen E A A teas 
Mentions murders of L. A. Dunn and three other Americans and one 
Mexican with pay roll; Franklin, Pilgrim, on Chamal, mentions San 
Dieguito colony losing several hundred head of cattle: ran away b 
Manuel Larraga; all farms grown up in brush: Germans to fight with 
Mexicans; depended on United States Government for protection, 
but received NONC.........cccccecececececceececececccccceaeeeees 
Kirby, Thomas............--.200se-eeese sce c nsec es ecnsecacenseocerscces 
Mining engineer; authority on mining in Mexico; wrote review of 
mining in Mexico for the Mining World, of Chicago, i in year 1905.... 
Mines in Mexico practically abandoned in 1880; when Americans 
started mining operations old mines were reclaimed and placed in 
operation with up to date machinery, etc.; in each instance the mines 
were bought and paid for when obtained from Mexican owners; 
mining flourished under Diaz...........---eee ee eee e eee eee eee 
Since revolution began mining has fallen off 90 per cent.............- 
Testified re execution of American citizen, Howard L. Elton, a mining 
engineer, by rebels after guaranty to United States that it would not 


Testified to killing of Boris Gorow, an American citizen, in Jalisco by 
rebels; his gold teeth were beaten from his head before he died...... 
Kleber O os occ wu aie eteneuhiy eet Bel Pal ada oe cians we Sia lasts EEEN ata Sie ae 
Relates conditions and attack on Norias ranch, owner............-.-. 
Statement of Manuel Rincones, reference to raiders of Norias ranch, 
who was captured by raiders..........0....2 2-202 eee e eee eee eens 
Nafarrate Carranza commander at Matamoros during raids............ 

PO 1eI OT ol 8 gece EE Oana coe cosas aad TA Sinus ee irate Spans ek 
Conditions along the border good during Diaz régime; relates wrecking 

of train near Brownsville.-in which he was ro bbed, engineer killed, 

also several soldiers, also Mr. Cain; State health officer and Wallace 
wounded ites Geico dete: ait ial arava te ave ate ave dilate ele ia a shaver Aid ala aids 
Identities De la Rosa pet history; quotes Chino Flores confession 
about raid; show Natarrate assisted in organization of raiders in 
MAOO serea annadier a aSa AA EEE E 


13 


13 


13 


13 


13 


13 
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1950 


1461 
1461 


1463 
1464 


1468 


1469 
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1284 
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1274 
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Kleiber, J. I.—Continued. Part. Page. 
Relates difficulties in extradition; De laRosa commissioned by Car- 
ranza; leaders indicted for murder in Texas; two men hung for mur- 


der Ol ANGUS. Seretse ni eee ate co badae neo E S 8 1275 
Relates conspiracy to raid on Texas side; formed in Matamoros; ap- 

proximate number of Americans murdered by raiders............- 8 1277 
Gives ideas on Mexico and Mexicans...............-.-0-cce eee ee ees 8 1278 
Propaganda from Mexico on Texas side..............-.----- eee neces 8 1278 


Discusses extradition; Alberto Cabrera, murderer of District Judge 
Welsh, now a captain in Carranza army; ex-convict escaped from 


Texas penitentilary....... 2.0000... ccc cee cece cece cc ceecces 8 1278 . 
Knox, Henry Hobart, American................0 00.0000 e eee eee i aes 9 1417 
Consulting mining engineer... ....... 00.00.00. cece cece cece cece veers 9 1417 
Conditions in Mexico under Diaz....................0-0-e cece eee eee 9 1417 
Difficulties began with Orozco revolution. ...........0-ccccccccecees 9 1417 
Mining properties in Chihuahua closed..............2.2- eee e cee eees 9 1418 
Troops sent to mining camps, but recalled at request of operators be- 
cause they robbed and looted......................-2. ee eee ee eee 9 1418 
Attitude of Carranza generals to conditions................-------++- 9 1420 
Gen. Murguia from humble origin became multimillionaire. .......-. 9 1419 
No prospects-for improvement in conditions................-.-0+e--- 9 1421 
Villa establishes order and does not rob poor people.............----- 9 1421 
Condition: of railroads. ../cscorcsiavecnutsso Setedu coe ieeeeke eeuees 9 1421 
Policy of United States in ordering Americans out of Mexico........- 9 1423. 
Lopez killed Americans at Santa Isabel..... 2... le eee eee eee 9 1423- 
Have never denied American citizenship..................22--0 000% 9 1423. 
Treatment of Germans.........0.0000 00 cc eee eee ce ee cece eee cence 9 1424 
Salvation of MeX10.. <0... ccc cues ces te ce even cu cdencuscscsecdsetes 9 1424 
Attitude of laboring classes as to who governs them ..............--- 9 1425 
Percentage of population engaged in looting...............2.....++-- 9 1425. 
Armed intervention. «<b. denise Ads cee sees tabs 56h cebu ed eee eee sew 9 1425 
Kile Caples BC os wocus sc com eee su Ga naae eau DSRNA 8 1242: 
Testimony of Capt. Kile, intelligence officer Fort Sam Houston; intro- 
duces a brief history of the lower Rio Grande Valley............--- 8 1242 


mental records found correct in detail, in which are related de- 
tailed OCCUITENCOSS 5 aio eee i saw bisa tees eee ees 8 1243 
Kine Ad pein e gcse eaa rE a Awana soda eadl a 10 1535- 
ergeant Texas Ranger force, Big Bend, Tex.; known that district 
since 1897; unsafe for many years on that border; reason, Mexican 
Government employs outlaws to represent them.................-- 10 1535 
Texas rangers not allowed to go to Mexico; only go with soldiers; gives 
account of robbery of T. D. Baldwin’s store at Ruidosa, Tex., bank 
of river; Chico Cano, captain in Carranza army, and 35 outlaws do 
the depredating on Texas side principally; several days after the 
first robbery they returned; arrests by rangers; Dykes and Wood- 
land arrested man trying to kill Baldwin; Cano and his gang rescued 
him in fight, 20th of January, 1920; also robbed a threshing machine 
and stripped it; no cooperation from Carranza, never delivered any 
murderers or thieves to us; efforts made with Carrancistas unavailing 


for Cooperation 2. chews ce ook vee ed ee eh oui Cake ea ah as 10 1536 
Krakauer, Adolphs iseten noanean vesunecktiesinateseontes - 17 2590 
Protection rom Didz ceeace anen t n a Gt neha r E Eaa 17 259r 


Surprised Madero won; criticizes United States for assisting Madero; 
relates Diaz's words; Orozco started his revolution against Chihua- 
hua, not against Diaz; Madero later joined with him............... 17 2591 
Britzbercer: Peter cacra hee noe us cae read AEE E ETS 13 1977 
Farmer and laborer, manager of farm, Oaxaca and Chiapas, 1909; 
American colony; ‘San Pedro De Las Papas,” two or three hundred 
Americans there, farmers, small; had all they possessed there, lost 
it all; good citizens, 63,000 acres; no concessions; absolutely safe 
prior to revolution; trouble began Veracruz incident.............-- 13 1977 
Details fight of Smith with bandits and escape, etc.; Smith in jail at 
Tonala, later marines came in and he was released; came to States; 
homes in ruins; took out to Guatemala line in box car 100 Americans; 
relates robbery by Villista company, Culebra...................-.- 13 1980: 
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Kritzherger, Peter- Continued, Part Page. 


Robbed by Carran iras: had fight. wounded several. home destroyed 
and burned, rovned; all colonists same: ran awav: killing of Jake 
Myers by two men who were tried and fined £400. turned lovee; 
tried by Carranza judge at Tonala: relates murder of Mr. Mctsill and 
Morgan; tniurd«rer of Morgan arrested, turned lowe at Tonala: relates 
incident of cow stealing. arrest made. turned looses no attention paid 
to American consul, reason he had no backing...................--- 

General conditions detail dealings with United States and British 
consuls; robbed many times. etc.; Carrancistas all grafting......... 

Describes methods of graft in shipping stock; American woman. mem- 
ber of that American colony. with child, ravished. later died; several 
young girls and women ravished: perpetrator well known there now, 
nothing done with him; no colonists left there; trains and bridges 
burned; track grown up, limbs break windows in cars, very little 
tu say; conditions worse below Mexico Citv.............0...2...06. 

Everyone wanta intervention there; Mr. Summers held for $5,000 ran- 
som; brother in Oklahoma paid it; details robbery by Carranza gen- 
eral; Germans own two-thirds of coffee plantations, well treated... 

Lane Franklin Koss stots ee cls Sou ale ee aed adn il bh a ea 

Refutes Lind reference United States attitude toward oil rights Mexico. 

Explains concessions in Mexico; American not workingman........... 

Shows necessity for oil on this continent for United States; speaks of 
wrong attitude of Mexico toward American interests there; quotes 
statement from England . 2. 2222-226424.502ce0 week ee ees ce eas ses obs 

Congres-ional Record April 28, 1920, pages 6719, 6720, as to danger of 
England v. Qil business ooccos ome ha Uae oie an ces Posieaednebens eee 

Lanchorme: Col, Geo Viisc3 2546 otk whe eietu ec dee en ea e A A a 

Commander Big Bend district two years prior to October, 1919; area 
Big Bend 14,000 square miles, 53 per cent canyons and mountains, 
110 miles from railroad, rim rock 2,500 feet above valley on river.... 

Conditions bad, relates killing of Sitter and Hulen by Carrancistas; 
Glenn Springs raid by Carrancistas, relates incidents in chrono- 
logical order, raids, murders, etc.; received no assistance from Car- 
rancistas; in his opinion they committed all offenses; gives in detail 
aviator incident in which Capt. Matlack rescued them by paying 
half the ransom; report on Eighth Cavalry under wiéness, by Adjt. 


Laut, Aynes: Minis 4.550 oiii.b5 56 eda ication has Sines autos ee w uence 
Journalist and farmer; traveled in Mexico to see conditions at first 
hand; mentions F. S. Pearson lumber interest in Chihuahua; Can- 
AGIAN Interest esana a eho besa weed a E edad a E 
Association American Righta, etc., paid portion of her expense to 
Mexico, ehe paid balance ss- 50s0. 20. 2 ee ao eh cia week Cheese kay cess 
Gives detailed account of trip through Mexico, saw much suffering; 
brought back many pictures of young girls eaten up with disease, 
caused by Carrancistas..........0 2.0.2... e eee eee eee eeeee 
Tella of robberies; conferences with Mexican women who pleaded for 
relief from the United States.............0... 00.002 e cece cee eee eee 
Carrancistas offered free loot and girls for or to recruits; gives many 
accounts of atrocities on women, tortured and murdered; many 
thousands actually starved to death; Weeks Carranza propagandist; 
refutes insinuation by Inman that she was pro-German..........-. 
Tester, S. Do... ee... Ford Runtands neato ren ANE lace Meee E Lin Re teks 
Report to Senator Albert B. Fall, chairman: petition directed to the 
resident of the United States under date of May 12, 1914, by a 
committee representing 3.000 Americans; shanghaied out of Tampico 
on April 22 and delivered at Galveston, Tex. ..............022000- 
Navy Department Bulletin, May 23, 1914, granting in part petition.. 
Personal account. given by one of the committee as to proceedings in 
Washington with department in behalf of ‘refugees’ above men- 
tioned and also incidents occurring previous to their departure at 
eee and acts of United States Government through Admiral 
PRY a E O ean en ahaa EE arin ele aan aa wath haa E a ainte's 
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13 


13 


13 
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16 
16 


16 
16 
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16 
16 
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Lester, S. D.—Continued. Part. Page. 
Statement of “Mr. D.,” an American, robbed of cattle and money; 
ransom of stock from bandits: no protection given by Carranza 
governor, Osuna; bandits and Gen. Larraga, of the Carranza army, 


worked together to rob Americans... 2.2... 0.2.0.0... 02 ee ee eee eee 16 2453 
Statement of ‘Mr. E., an American; house destroyed by Carranza 
soldiers; reported to Osuna; nothing done............-.--.--.-+6- 16 2453 


Statement of “Mr. F.,? an American, near Tampico; Gen. Aguilar 
took horses, soldiers beat him up with guns; ‘‘kill the Gringos” their 
cry; in jail 3 days, paid lawyer $200 to have him released, no charge; 
June, 1915, Gen. Nafarrate instructed his soldiers to arrest all 
Americans and compel them to leave property; cut down orange 
trees and pineapples and destroyed houses........-..-....---+----- 16 2454 

‘Mr. G., an American gives details of methods employed by Gen. 
Murguia and others to commandeer cars and force the Americans to 
sell their products to his agents or stand for extra graft in order to 
get products to market; letter from Col. F. Aguilar to “Mr. H.,”’ 
Columbus colony, demanding $3,000: Sergt. Mateo Haro is accused 
of the murder of J. H. Correl and the rape of his wife: Henequen 

lantation destroyed: fences cut: robbed by Gov. Caballero on 
ber deal; Mexican Government canceled concessions on two 
mines; Carranza domineered by his generals: Gen. Gonzales gave 
Antonio Acosta, his friend, $50,000 to buy mine; publicly stated 


he would spend $2,000,000 to defend Obregon... .-...---.-.------- 16 2456 
Francisco Murguia puree a large ranch in Coahuila and property 
in. San Antonio, 1OX..csccscscersnveceemdsseb Al O E E E E E esas -- 16 2457 


Gen. Hasso robbed stores of $2,000: Gen. Isidro Cardona took mine 

from widow Norman; killed a Spaniard; took possession of several 

houses; Felipe Pescador, general manager of railroads. appointed 

friends who made out false vouchers and gave half to Pescador; 52 

trains have been dynamited in this section; gives names of bandits 

and locations and how they get ammunition from Carrancistas; 

took manager of Agua Dulce ranch, held him for $30,000; many 

FODDETICS NOE aca coe ata ta tae Bi eae ey ee 2 enews 16 2458 
Women naked, all clothes taken: people starving: people eat carrion, 

lizards, frogs, burro meat: railroad agents robbing Government out 

of half of the fares; 180 bandits in Mexico: horses and cattle all 

ONG EIEE a nm te Les dears ek te iy Annals chia cele ee aah ace T alte 16 2459 
Mr. Barnes, 20 years in Mexico..............-- eee e ee eee eee eee cee 16 2459 
Gives account of experiences and robberies in Mexico; house burned: 

wrecking trains; carrying away young girls; hung and tortured old 


man 71 year Of 296... 0.5 .cccen cececies tosses bseetectecesectvccce 16 2460 
Reference, John Lind, advice... 2.2.2... ee ee ee eee eee eee eee 16 2461 
Hiram Catron: His statement in full in record testimony; ex-soldier; 

son killed: Peter Catron. 23.4202 occu as whe abedk osvhedescteeewedes 16 2461 
Statement of Virginia Villasana reference murder of Peter Catron by 

Eleno Zequera, officer under Gen. Larraga..........--.2.2-0-0--0- 16 2462 


“Mr. L., an American, gives account of death of L. L. Weider, No- 
vember 27, 1917, at Atascador colony, near Tampico, by thieves 


under Gen. Larraga; cattle taken; names thieves, etc.........----- 16 2463 
Gives several robberies of cattle, etc.; Atascador in ruins; protests 
against article 27 of new constitution. ........... 00... eee ee eee ee 16 2464 


“Mr. N..’? an American, lived in Tamaulipas 25 years; good condi- 
tione under Diaz; visit from Lieut. Col. Natfarrate; robberies; battle 
of Victona; execution of Lucas Haces, a Spaniard; robbery of train 
by Col. Jesus Agustin Castro; execution officials of Llera..........- 16 2465 
Hanged lineman; second battle of Victoria; car of corn burned; Sal- 
divar loots; battle of Tampico, December 5, 1913; rebels repulsed: 
April 13, 1914, again attacked Tampico; successful in May; Zaragoza- 
uertista evacuated CHY .<ioodcu c wcctndss desde ease eee sees 16 2466 
Loss to rebels, killed and wounded, total both battles, 1,000; wired 
President Wilson to recognize Carranza; gives account of murder of 
municipal president and officers of Llera and murder of several lead- 
ing citizens of southern Tampico; stood in with rebels, only lost 
$17,000; Carranza officials allowed to pad pay rolls; natives hungry 
and have lew clothes cc siete siuex Sauces oese Pes EA ER ee E 16 2468 
All Carrancistas bandits; “Mr. O.;’’ all Carrancistas bandits; no pun- 
ishment; negroes to fight Gringos with Carrancistas......j<0..--.--3 16 2468 
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Lester, S. D.—Continued. 

English boat picked up 125 Americans mouth of Panuco; came out 
on steamship Cyclops; returned, gives account of losses and mis- 
treatment; shot at; no protection from officers; Carranza troops 
robked oil companies; recognized ......... 20. e eee eee eee c cence ees 

Relates various robberies and outraves.........0.-. cee ce cece cece cece 

“Mr. P.,’? an American, relates robbery of “dead” as well as himself; 
Carrancistas rob bandits who have robbed Mexicans, who are allowed 
to buy back irom theêeū ..3 224,200 en Gee cevan ls beeane wwe ake aees 

“Mr. Q,” an American, robbed and wounded...................-6-- 

Blame placed on him because he was not armed; Americans receive 
NG PrOleCllON: cession acme oreo AT EAEE EERE 

Statement of Mr. Don D. Morehead; conditions good under Diaz and 
Huerta troops; tried to protect us: all Americans to be killed: hid 
in mountains for 6 weeks; object of Carrancistas to run all Americans 
out of Mexico; Gen. Larraga responsible largely for atrocities....... 

Account of Weider murder; robberies and outrages, sugar plantation, 
1917; Pelaez treats foreigners well; Carranza forces bad............ 

“Mr. R,’’ an American; conditions good under Diaz, 1914; American 
women hid in mountains to escape Carrancistas.................2-- 

Property confiscated; robberies by Fabian Aguilar, Carrancista; taken 
prisoner, stood up to be shot; took mules, whipped his men with 
ropes; Carranza officer tried to beat him with rope and sword....... 

“Mr. S,” an American; Valles colony described, established 1748; 
Manuel Larraga, Maderista, killed; Severo Oyarvide to get protection; 
rose in arms against Huerta; robberies, burning of houses, and atroc- 
ities by Carrancistas detailed; judge of court Estevan Ruiz shot.... 

Two young boys murdered; two laar officers shot, one for not bav- 

ing good eyesight, the other too old to be a soldier; orders of Gen. 
Agustin Milan, now governor of State of Mexico; prisoners released; 
Venustiano Gonzalez released, made captain; Lieut. DeFoe mur- 
dered Dy Lucio Blant -. ccc coe end ea vce bo sanieesaweaws ane eee 
Records burned; citizens held up for $16,000; widow threatened with 
being turned over to soldiers if she did not pay $1,000, by Gen. 
Galindo, a Carrancista; churches, schools, private residences, etc. 
converted into stables; fields of poor men destroyed; rifles supplied 
them at Matamoros from United States....................02-eeees 
Murders by Larraga; robberies and looting of oil companies detailed. . 
Detailed list of robberies and atrocities on oil companies in Tampico 
district; murders, held for ransom, etc., by bandits and Carran- 


Lester, S. D., supplemental report....... 22.02... ee ee eee ee eee eee eee 
Details attitude of Americans at Tampico as to their willingness to 
appear as witnesses, except managers of oil companies, and his labors 
Alone M O dics ose wide ge ie nals hw eds ote etiod eset auee ee ews 
Judge Kearful and Judge Buckley confer with oil companies in New 
York about Witnesses ns. ose tite h tak eebeasutetnua teres ace oaueay 
Efforts in Tampico with managers of oil companies: letter from chair- 
man from Los Angeles, Calif., March 17, 1920, authorizing subpoena 
for witnesses in MeXiCOs.g20% oe sdk Goes ect winaseweetewd eauGeeweses 
List of Americans summoned and their replies................0-0ee0: 
Reference made to adverse attitude toward committee by oil company 
officials; telegrams quoted..... 2... 2... cece ee eee eee eee eeees 
Several managers of oil companies charged work of committee political 
and lack of good faith to alleviate conditions in Mexico; confirmed 
by conversation with high oflicial of oil company who stated ‘‘ certain 
members actuated by personal and political motives instead of 
desire to better conditions in Mexico”... 2.2.2.0... cee eee eee ee ene 
TOW ii Wall ara ties E ated a E E wena 
Labor agent, San Antonio, Tex., handled several hundred Mexican 
laborers from Mexico, in February, 1920; conditions bad, caused 
them to come to United States, low wages, no work, etc.; if crops 
were made would be taken from them: very little clothing, some 
nearly naked when they arrive here: did not advertise or offer any 
inducements for them to come here; handled them only after they 
arrive San Antonio 6065 ease hoes ade a denne Cesar EEEE RA 
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Lill, Thons Russel cckics Sai asceneaeu deen Seeaevau sedate s dee kaw es 3 611 

Certified public accountant, went to Mexico in May, 1917, with 
Henry Bruere to reorganize Mexican financial organization commis- 

sion; Bruere returned, leaving Lill in charge: commission organized 

with Luis Cabrera as president: Lill remained in Mexico a year and 

a half. in which time he had Carranza carry out certain reforms; 
undertakes to justifv Carranza administration in all financial matters: 

was in employ of Carranza all time in Mexico; ignorance of Mexican 


financial matters exposed by cross-examination by Senator Fall.... 3 612 

Lad ONT sons haa ce se pe der E la ase en r Ea ta Glad 16 2317 

Went to Mexico 1913; left there 1914............. 0... ce eee eee eee 16 2317 
Had no previous knowledge of Mexico; sent to Mexico on special mis- 

Son DV Eremden nce. kh ieee basalts hbase reese wou ee 16 2318 
Object of visit to MEXICO sn. 6 cen s hte ddawenneds ewaleeeed eee Se 16 2319 
Proposition of President Wilson to Huerta, August 25, 1913.......... 16 2320 
Election in: Veracruzen outa iia plated sie ett eee teats 16 2321 
Conferred with Von Heintze............-. ce ee ce eee eee cece eens 16 2324 

_ Visited Emery hacienda, Veracruz...........--.....2-e cee eee eeeeee - 16 2325 
Extract from Brvan, Commoner, January 30, 1903..................... 16 2327 
Compare Negro and Mexican educational................0.0-20eeeees 16 2331 
Catho Chit linc se eect neewco sateen a N atest ataties 16 3332 
Quotations Lind book. 200.466 escent Sore eevee ects 16 2335 
Opinion entry American citizen Mexico. .......--.--+--e-+-e eee eeee 16 2337 
Discussions; CONCESSIONS... 2... eee ee eee een eee eee n en cenee 16 2339 
His treatment in MEXICO. ue cen cu nce snecanceew ated ¥ ome mire lento 16 2341 
Quotes from Lind book hostility of Mexicans...................-200. 16 2342 
Captured recruits for Huerta army. .........-..-------.- 2 eee eee eee 16 2343 
Believes Carranza régime to be success April 27, 1920; nofaithin Villa. 16 2345 
Quotations Calero book on conditions in Mexico EET cas Ge de inte Beeld aaa 16 2347 
Defends Carrancistas commandeering residences, etc.............---- 16 2349 
Book on Mexico not circulated; how it came to be printed............ 16 2350 
Extract Shanklin secret code.......... 0.0.22 cece ee eee ee eee eeee 16 2352 
Charge Murray against H. Lane Wilson conspiring with Huerta....-... 16 2356 


Discusses ex port of arms and ammunition illegally to Constitutionalists 
with knowledge and assistance of United States oflicials: quotes 


extracts from Buckley: <.420c0 9h oc sce sia e eden wee suea ed ewtheses 16 2358 
Denies statement to Buckley with reference to Catholic Church...... 16 2360 
Denies report to Wilson American invasion would be welcomed by 

Mexicans at Veracruz.........-. 2-2 c cece cee eee eee ce eee een e neces 16 2363 
Reason for meeting Carranza on border. .............0020 eee ee eee 16 2365 
Son employed in “ Reguladora,” Yucatan, 1916 or 1917..........-..- 16 2366 
Received @xXpenses isda abe hescrwretadecds deeb eeaeeeeni oink 16 2366 
Compared robberies, etc., United States to Mexico favorably........- 16 2367 

Lonck Wi Botere asie ehi rera ne tia etude Sateen ees 9 1375 


President of Tabasco Plantation Co., located in States of Tabasco and 

Veracruz; plantations San Miguel Juarez, State of Tabasco, and 

plantation La Oaxaquena, located in V eracruz, approximately 

35,000 acres, devoted to raising and milling sugar; land purchased 

from original owners; had mills capable of handling 3,000 tons cane 

daily; modern machinery, 35 kilometers railway, and 4,000 acres 

Under CUMIVANION 2% oases coed veka am ewnonceht< boa eedewen anaes 9 1375 
At tine commer:ced operations Mexicon scale of labor in their vicinity 

was from 17 to 37 centavos daily; increased their scale to $1.60 per 

dav; established free hospital, schools, and built. houses for laborers 

who lived in them rent free; did not operate under any special con- 

cession and did not ask any... 2.2.02... ce ene ee ce cece eee eeee 9 1378 
1917 was last vear able to harvest any sugar. when got out 4.076 bags; 

this compared to 50,000 bags in 1912, 38,000 begs 1913, 38,000 bags 

1914, 26.900 bags 1915, 17,000 bags 1916: this reduction was caused 

by continual harassing by Madero and Carranza governments; labor 

agents were sent to plantations by these governments, who took 

laborers away and forced them into army... .............02000005 9 1379 
Had 38,000 bags of sugar stored in warehouse in 1914, when all em- 

plovees were ordered out of Mexico by American Government; chief 

engineer managed to get back to plantation under British flag and 

BAVC MOST Ol CUGIT E aaa aet te cue es eee oe pa eeu aol 9 1380 
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Loucks, W. B.—Continued. Part. Page. 
In vear 1915 forced to pay tribute to bandits under Alor in amount sev- 
eral thousand dollars; during most of time was also forced to feed and 
house Carranza troops on plantation: was forced to turn company 
boats over to Col. Silva, of Carranza army, to use in clesring river of 
bandits as protection to plantations; later learned that Carrancistas 
and rebels were in accora; Col. Silva was using their boats in trans- 
porting loot being turned over to him by bandits who were working 
ON) WE T 03 6 2.8 si ok hn or ath aan a E E erates E N 9 1382 
Luis Cabrera tried to force company to pay $2,500 export duty on 
consignment of sugar that had been shipped at time when no export 
was on sugar; amount not paid, matter dropped............-....-. 9 1388 
Carranza authorities tried to force payment of $300,000 for alleged use 
of 260 Yaqui prisoners of war in time of Diaz; prisoners had not been 
used and payment was refused; matter finally dropped........... 9 1388 
In 1915 an embargo was placed on exportations of all foodstuffs, hides, 
etc.; knows personally of large shipments of beans, etc., allowed to 
go out by Candido Aguilar, commander of Veracruz; Aguilar and 
others collected large quantities of hides and when large shipment 
was ready the embargo woula be suddenly raised for 10 dava...... 9 1391 
On August 13, 1915, E. F. Wells, auditor of the company, was mut- 
dered while coming from Veracruz to plantation with $10,000 pav 
roll; no one ever arrested and no attempt made by Carranza authori- 
ties to locate murderers... a...an cece ee eee ceee 9 1383 
While American Government was asking Americans in United States 
to send food to starving Mexico, Candido Aguilar and other officials 
were sending thousands of head of cattle and other foodstuffs out to 
markets in Cuba and elsewhere; American colony, city of Mexico, 
made up fund and brought into city a carload oÈ corn for starving 
Mexicans and it was promptly seized by Obregon, who was in charge. 9 1391 
Describes sisal monopoly and alleged connection of John Lind’s son; 
company forced to cease operations in May, 1917;in September, 1918, 


Carranza government undertook to confiscate property...........-. 9 1386 
Only advice received from John Lind while he was in Mexico was to 
ElUpPPOrl Calman 74 sic Sade cid adosa body hand oes vee be anerwode we 9 1394 


Believes that present administration policy is cause of trouble in 
Mexico; testified was willing to forfeit all holdings in Mexico if could 
be for betterment of common people of Mexico and assist in settling 


COUNUFY 2. ccahcuch osteda sacle eens Cow eelaeenee seer oleae cee 9 1398 
Maleve Dr- Paul isere Seite beeen eaeaua cee acess eke Ge Gece ance 15 2194 
Physician; resides Mount Carmel, Ill..........2..-....-...-.-2---06- 15 2194 


Went Mexico 1996, purchased 6,000 acres land, State of Oaxaca; cleared 
800 acres; shipped in thoroughbred cattle and horses, hogs, chickens, 


household furniture, and agricultural implements.................. 15 2195 
Notrouble under Diaz; went Mexico because understood that American 
investments were desired by Diaz Government...............-...- 15 2196 
Manager and overseer was ordered out in 1914...............---2--.- 15 2199 
Everything lost; houses burned, cattle stolen, fences destroyed; all 
SINCE 40 4 EE tees erated ba T ce T E TE E T 15 2196 
Claim filed with State Department, $20,000................--.-2..2-. 15 2200 
Matlack, Capt. Leonard................ Bil ais aris EE al Nee ere ae 10 1647 


a a Eighth Cavalry, Big Bend section, Texas; re crossing into 
nited States of 17 Mexican women who had been raped; re raid on 

Tigner ranch, his troop ambushed by Mexicans, five horses killed.. 10 1648 
December, 1917, patrol fired on by Mexicans; his troop crossed and had 

fight; same month Gen. Jose Murguia, Carranza commander, crossed 

ANIC stole WOPSCS sci -s ciecd iso endian pace beh aan Ba ea Ne eee wa MEER eat 10 1649 
Tried to obtain assistance from Carranza garrison in running down 

Mexican raiders of Nevells ranch; assistance refused by Gen. Jose 


NUURO iD E AEE in, Oars Saas Cocca me aaa Maes aie ae yainatens 10 1650 
Found where Carranza military official had tapped American military 

telegraph line on American side of border. .........-.....-.-+-6-- 10 1651 
AffAdavits to CN 1S os taht 0.55 we eat Ae ated ao eden beatae eT ee Bates 10 1652 
Found where notorious bandits, when captured, had exhibited com- 

mission in Carranza army... .. 0... cece cee ee cence ee ee eee 10 1654 


Re rescue of United States Army aviators held by Mexican bandits.. 10 165S 
No assistance or cooperation from Carranza authorities during three 
years in Big Bend; Carranza authorities standing in with bandits 10 1660 


Part. 

DAV NOI TOU 60s c es oo see hoe a eae E Goamueceecasane nee 8 

Jontinuous raiding, 1915, on Texas side. 22.2.0... eee ee eee eee 8 
Pursued raiders; raiders returned to Mexico; captured Mexicans who 

were in Progreso raid; statement of Guadalupe Cuellar............. 8 


Two Carranza garrisons on Mexican side divided the looted goods 
taken from Government garrison on this side; soldier, American, 
captured, ears cut off, mutilated, head stuck on pole, body thrown 
into nivor, JONI New, oe beacause wed aan oa teas Ca eee oS 

Further describes mutilation of Johnson, American soldier; describes 
bombs manufactured by Japs on Mexican side for Carrancistas; 
identifies German guns and flag captured from raiders.............. 

Further describes guns, etc......-......... Pee ne aa eee 

Further describes guns, balts, pistol, German cross, etc., taken from 
döad Dates 6 nosis ea eae Sather EE e cranial ma Cee aA ene ee tae 

Describes commission taken from captured Mexican at Mercedes; Japs, 
bombs, and flags, ete., described... 22.20... ee eee eee eens 

Efforts to have raiders captured and prosecuted without avail; raids 
planned by De la Rosa and Natarrate..............2. 0-000 eeee ee ee 

Present when Forres passport was denied by De la Mata, Mexican 
consul; captured Basilio Ramos, signer of plan of San Diego; took 
original from his pocket; turned it over to United States officials; 
Ramos had pass through Carranza lines...............-.-e-eeee0e- 

Relates connection between German officers in Mexico training Mex- 
icans as soldiers; German people on border to assist them destroy spies 
in McAllen and San Juan... ci ccccs Sedceevce sede a dadeeesesees ads 

I CISCO. T-M. coi hese bt Gs ae a Be geseca Ne area am Sean eS wo arated alee 

Ranchman, Mexico; resides Del Rio, Tex.; robbed, cattle taken, Car- 
TANCIS(GG nanesena aa it WO CCea ain hae eci ean a Mian Be 

Relates assassination Americans, Sharp and Sellars, most brutal manner, 
by Gen. Neda and Lieut. Juan Quiroz, of Carranza army; Carranza 
soldiers stole Cattleicrws suite uate ee ee bueGecmeaun gate wes 

Telegrams Senator Fall and Luis Cabrera...................-------- 

MCCAIN A a ica dA cu sol ho che comme wa was Davee tla aus ae Meee 

In Y. M. C. A. canteen service; murder of Dr. Eugene Shannon Mc- 
Cain, State health oflicer (Texas), by Carrancistas, de la Rosa gang, 
near Brownsville, Tex.; October 18, 1915, furtherance of plan of 
Babe Diet ct ce chet nooo Send ak Reed eee eee eee EE enews 

McCaleb: Walter Flavius ccc ete cena dt ranks ae ected area eens 

Banker and writer; made study of Mexican finance since 1876; gives 
very complete history of banking in Mexico from 1876 to present 
time; details how each revolutionary faction handled financial 
matters during their particular terms of office.............-..----- 

McCollough. S. Wita rte setcc cite tue eatin Dae eaten Stee ole ee oe 3 

Section foreman, Columbus, N. Mex.; testified regarding signal fires 
night before raid and wire fence being cut east of town.........--- 

Testified relative to what took place at military hospital during raid 
OD: COMIMDUS ssc Ns oe elven saws casa ieee cs veut ee we T 

McCormick; Di Riin ce. cade area etrd nedi tacts A demas seedekedeat vee 

In Mexico off and on 1882; business, ranchman; conditions good prior 
to 1910; in Chihuahua and Coahuila most of the time; worked for 
several large cattle companies; son held for ransom by Inez Salazar; 
Palomas Land & Cattle Co. paid five thousand for release; Maximo 
Castillo captured son second time; held for ransom; First National 
Bank, El Paso, paid five thousand gold for release; captured third 
time by Castillo; paid 5,000 pesos for release; paid by Mr. Stevenson, 
vice president of company, who went to El Paso for the money; 
Stevenson held three times; Bunk (Negro), held for $5,000 ransom; 
relates assassination of Bishop, Tom Kingsbury, and Arthur Mc- 
Kinney; supposed by Villa bunch..................... 0222s eee ee 

McCranie, J. D. and Kennedy, J. D..... 2... cee eee eee 

J. D. Kennedy, aflidavit of; account of attack on trains by Maderistas; 
American woman beat on feet to give up jewelry; Conductor Kane 
shot in mouth; wounded brakeman...............-0-2.-0 02 eee eee 

Me Donald: James: Cs 3é.csiinid woke caer binds ema ees bee wale astern 

Chairman League of Free Nations: gives synopsis of formation of league 

and objects in chronological order.........-..-. eee eee eee e eee ees 


8 
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McDonald, James C.—Continued. Part. Page. 
Requests committee to call list of witnesses given in detail in record.. 1 190 
Offers to file list of receipts and disbursements...................2..2- 1 199 
Asks that association for protection rights in Mexico do the same...... 1 191 
Their committee to leave for Mexico to study conditions in October.. 1 191 
Gives partial list of members. ..........-.. 0. cece cece eee ececececeee 1 191 
George W. Weeks furnished them data on Mexico; their committee 

MCCtG GIO Ih 528 Sarees ete wee eee ut L T eel ee aie Sat ne eois 1 192 
Consult New York and other parties to substantiate stories from Mexico. 1 192 
Translation of interview of Joaquin Santaella. chief of petroleum sec- 

tion, Mexican department of commerce and labor................--- 1 192 
Excelsior, August 14, 1919, published as truth, considered it official 

from Mexican Government in May.............0..0 ce eee ee cee ce eee 1 193 
De Bekker. former reporter for*Tribune..................200eeeeeeee 1 193 
Purnished ny Weeks... occcnesc Sse os eh oi 4 Satu ceedewetaassecoesae 1 193 
Just glances at articles before sending out for publication............. 1 193 
Attention called to several articles, and he explains what methods pur- 

sued prior to having them published.................-...-2---000- 1 192 
Certain articles sent out without approval of his committee, on his per- 

Sonal AUtNOML Yen cser ieee shoe bela curec ete EEE ene yeas anaes 1 193 
Chairman quotes from several articles in League of Free Nations im- 

plicates De Bekker. sent out by him, without proof as to truth...... 1 1% 
Chairman then goes into operations of league, several pages, fully..... 1 196 
League favors world organization to remove causes for war. took refer- 

endum vote. submits four questions, then follows resolutions. ...... 1 200 
Letter to President Wilson, signed by De Bekker, September 3, 1919, 

reference intervention in Mexico............... 000 ce eee eee eee ec eeee 1 202 
Chairman reads quotation accusing oil interests and mine owners 

fomenting intervention ideas by painting Mexico black............. 1 202 
Denies having any information and acknowledges he knew nothing 

ADOUL coc es coe iceradat he E E eee dua sor tei E emouees 1 203 
Mentions Pelaez matter of payments............-....22-eeeeeeeeeeee 1 202 
Discussion about Pelaez payments; witness acknowledged wrote State 

Department but no anawer...........2... cence ccc c eee cee eeee 1 203 
Then wrote President and published it...................0.2c0ceeee 1 204 
Don’t know anything for certain; always took De Bekker's opinion on 

OVETVINING 6526 EEE AE E eased oer E E see aes 1 205 

McGavock: Wiliam Seest ooh ian Ga re re Soe ee tdined Bam be maar ne eemees 7 866 
Contractor in Mexico since 1881 ............ 2... cee eee e eee e neces 7 866 
Americans have not exploited that country..................2.02006- 7 866 
Wages when he arrived there one and a half to three reals a day (real 

124 cents), now $2.50 to $3 a day. ..... 2... eee ee ee cee eee eee 7 866 
Laboring class very favorable to Americans.................0-0eeeeee- 7 867 
Wonderhilly Improved .dwi3s362 seen le cies dae ee neces ces thacetacwntn 7 867 
Prefer to work for Americans...............0.0 cece ee cece ce cecceeces 7 867 
Teil Mexico. (Occ zeusuch estate oe swan iid beh als dca eae NES 7 867 
Two extracts from League of Free Nations read, showing Mexico 

prospe foun NOW 5.526 et cts a AAE NA AA 7 8&8 
Denied by witness (extracts from Dr. Winston).................0.--6- 7 868 
Gives experience in Chiapas, Jalisco, to Tuxtla Gutierrez: conditions 

bad: homes deserted and furniture missing: fields not cultivated... 7 868 
Peons living in fine houses; Carrancistas drove people out, robbed and 

murdered, destroyed -Churchin irer seoosids cee ant <n coed esate 2x 7 868 
Cal y Mayor, a bandit chief, took Mr. Carl Sturgis. his wife, and mother- 

in-law prisoners: tortured them: Mrs. Sturgis came to States; her 

husband srillwhere 205 bee ioe hen veo wae oe Coe eh tedena eS 7 8&9 
Mother died of starvation and deprivation................. 0.02 eee eee 7 S69 
Peons flocked to Mexico City in eee WUT DOTS 55-550 nec wo od ac es 7 59 
No protection on haciendero rnr er cea eae Deed cre ETE 7 o9 
Americans generally in Mexico had rather see a settlement other than 

intervention if Pose DIO yoc25 005605 ee oc onl oe bat teens Clone ehs aes 7 80 
Witness thinks intervention the only way................... ee eee eee 7 50 
Upper class of Mexicans want intetvention.............2..202 2 ee ees T 6&0 
All the bad feeling toward Americans caused by action of our Govern- 

ment in our*‘watchtul waiting polley 2.2.2.2... eee eee eee eee 7 ©6870 
Mexico in normal conditions now, abnormal under Diaz.............. 7 en 
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Part. Page. 
Medler Jüdze E; beetskhecerecstyiels teste cues ae eats teases 10 1624 
January, 1912, toJanuary,. 1919, judge of the third judicial district of New 
Mexico: prior to that date assistant United States district attorney 
in New Mexico; designated by Supreme Court of New Mexico to 
hold court in Deming, Luna County, N. Mex.; Luna County in dis- 
trict of United States Judge Colin Nebutt; Columbus raid came before 
him: raiders tried before him: seven anda little boy, Jesus Paiz: six 
were tried under one indictment and one and the boy under another: 
first-named six were tried and sentenced to be hung. which was done 
later; executions held up by President for investigation into facts 
in case; all took stand in own behalf, plead they were under military 
orders, therefore not guilty: evidence bythem nature of confessions.. 10 1624 
Attorney General of the United States, Secretary of War. Secretary of 
State, and Mr. Stone, Department of Justice, and Gen. Funston 
wired protesting against their trial for the reason it would cause 
complications with the Mexican Government; gives reasons to 
Stone why request would not be granted; Pershing in Mexico 
chasing Villa a co-defendant of these prisoners, etc., and 
that he would have no ‘‘watchful waiting” around his court, etc.; 
Summers Burkhart, United States attorney at Albuquerque, phoned 
witness he had received instructions from the Attorney General to 
go to Deming and protest, for the reason they could not get a fair 
trial there; ordered to come into court and repeat his message; he 
apologized and trial proceeded................ 0. eee eee cece eee eeeees 10 1627 
Metzinthin, Paul, American.......0.. 0.0.00. c cee cece ec eee eee nees 8 1105 
In Mexico, 1913, southern part Sonora; ranchman; irrigated farm; 
raided 6th of May, 1913. by Yaqui Indians; Lieut. Espinosa, of the 
Carranza government; held machetes to the throats of the three 
Americans: took hogs, stock; destroyed irrigation canals; took all 
clothing off family but underclothes; 30 davs later burned house 
and barn; young sister not normal since assault; lapse of memory; 
200 American families driven out; loss, $20,000, no reimbursement; 
sister assaulted 14 years of age. ......- 2-1 ee eee ee eee eens 8 1105 
Miller Wor Win ode les ts se ewe oe Oo ome ee eat ee 8 1069 
Went to Mexico 1906; invited there; promised protection; lost all his 
investments; no protection under Taft or Wilson; investment, 
$70,000; all colonists with him lost all they had; damage claim 
denied, colonies; San Antonio plantation, Faulkner plantation; 
POCO MMO O Paws oie osc ciis.dcneercre'a el E Mee ue ete Beeson ewe eee 8 1069 
Mitchell, William Bain- -csiresisssede recre nrd s eaeh cee eka acae meese 5 685 
Banker in Mexico many years, different places, 1898 to 1917; ex- 
change broke when Obregon entered Mexico City with worthless 


paper money in August, 1914....0...5 202. cece te ese eee ee as ee ede see 5 686 
Pivierta’ s loan “Arbitary costes adore eis doen ocean seca ats 5 686 
Witness and his attorney arrested when they went before De la Lama, 

BECTETANY Of MNAMO? osaan die eee an wie ee epee asain 5 687 
Later released when they agreed to comply with their part of the loan.. 5 687 
Huerta did not personally benefit by it... ...2.......--.-.--22---6- 5 687 
Carranza remitted large sums of money to the United States and other 

countries, sometimes by special messengers. ...........---.----06- 5 687 
Carranza remittances began at once and continued to date........... 5 687 
Witness then goes fully into different issues of money in detail......-. 5 688 
Worthless issues forced on laborers and sinall merchants who suffered 

thereby erea Voses cerebro u ee A ciate cas se E E 5 690 
Any refusal was punished by fine and jail, which had to be paid in 

gold and silver; his bank forced to take this paper heavily........ 5 690 
Sud Amcricanische, a German bank, had unusual protection and 

Privileces.<Cx pl alNSsicc ocr we ee Daner owed ele aut Oe a cee 5 690 
Explains looting of the banks of Mexico by government............--- 5 691 
Explains suit filed in New York, for funds of Bank of London and 

MERICO 220 otc eienen e tcteid aac coneaiueee aed E E tacked 5 692 
Luis Cabrera was minister of finance when banks were looted....-... 5 692 


Had conversation with Cabrera, protesting that action was against 
their laws; his reply was *‘ Necessity knows no law, and we need the 
MONOV secteur ot cen een aa aera es coo thas late oem ele sad 

Troops not paid yet; Government took large sums from all the banks 
ai E EE eels: Soa eit a er anecdote Soha 5 693 


ol 
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Mitchell, William Bain—Continued. Part. Page. 
Mrs. Carranza crossed border October. 1916. with nine cases of gold 
E E a EEE EE EEA ence let E EE E E T E ET, 5 643 
Franklin K. Lane received notification of this while he was with 
delegation at Atlantic City by telegram from custom officer at La- 
redo; later witness was at Laredo and checked it up: trme......... a 693 
New York bankers on lending money to Mexican Government dubbed 
themas Dunchk or pandil orreee ek Clee oath eee eta > 694 
E MKG@ 605: 4 eee cee nk cond eee EE E nt E EE E 8 1265 
Wounded in Los Tulitos fichto..2 6c hvexececeededeceteenevenses es . 8&8 1265 
Raiders came from Mexico... 0.202. ee eee eee eee 8 1265 
Relates details as to fight. in which he and Sonny Hutf were wounded. & 1266 
Conditions bad on Texas side of border; Mexicans wore khaki clothes.. 8 1266 
Nafarrate, Carranza general in charge Matamoros at that time, relates 
Galveston ranch fight, killed soldier Seret. McGrath. ............-. S 1267 
Moore. Mra SUIS8ID. Sato ete dance ee heroes bal dae woah et mew ene’ 7 95 
Had been living Columbus. N. Mex., several years prior to March. 
1916; husband and herself owned and operated general merchandise 
store, carrying stock approximately $12.000...........-- EE 7T 962 
Had built fine bungalow home on outskirts of town of Columbus...... 7 962 
March 7 and 8 noticed many strange Mexicans in town of Columbus; 
one Mexican in particular came into store and bought suit overalls.. 7 957 
Night of March 9 town was raided by approximately 700 Mexicans; 
store was ransacked. windows broken. and goods carried away; 
bandits entered their home; while two Mexicans held her others 
killed her husband before her eves. laughing and joking while so 
doing; bandits tore rings from her fingers: robbed house of everv- 
thing of valne. ..... 2.2 eee Fs se ie PAINS Dee st sae lucas gala ates el dai EN ene! 7 95b 
In contusion managed to escape and ran toward town, which was on 
BUY Urs Glos aes AU alae es etna T E aa Sie E Sya So ete SPA SR ah gate E laa ond 7 959 
Bandits shot herin the lers 0.00. ea i ee ee ences 7 959 
Duid out in bushes until found by American soldiers next morning... 7 999 
Was in hospital several months from wound and is permanently crip- 
pled from wound and nervous wreek from treatment; financial loss, 
$10.000 in goods and damage to store and home; Mexican who tore 
rings trom her finger recognized as one who had bought overalls day 
PY Oe a os heed ae aaa erate At ail aris a Ss he aes art edt Cede Ss lent 7 962 
Morrone Ne Ms AMECHCAI N cates utter ees d a eee nen weedeat Hees eet § 1116 
Reporter San Antonio paper: reference to publications that members 
of committee were privately interested in Mexico; referred com- 
mittee to Miss Smith, another reporter... .......-..--. eee ee eee eee R 1116 
M en ea WV lates ake atten ett Gee cated es Mater Bra ee ase et Oe, Nes te eas Aiea a 10 1577 
Telegraph operator. Columbus. N. Mex.: testified relative to Col. 
Slocum, commander at Columbus. receiving telegram from military 
headquarters at Douglas, Ariz., day or two before raid warning him 
that, VIERA E Cle eC cece ah Stee te E ea 10 1578 
Relative to arrival in Columbus two days before the raid of George 
Sees, Associated Press correspondent. with telegraph operator... .. 10 1579 
Relative to Associated Press operator being in telegraph office trying 
to get wire connection hardly before Villistas were out of town..... 10 1550 
Relative to signal tires and wire fence being ent night before raid..... 10 1551 
Generally suspected by civilians that town might be raided tor several 
A E 5 ata cian EE le E EE E ETE 10 1552 
a A ES EA ate E EE SEE E EEE E EEEE E EA . 10 150 
Relates © Brite Ranch” raid: wounded. .............2-02-2 0c e eee 10 1541 
Details fight, Mexican killed had on uniform coat, Carranza; raiders 
went back to Mexico, soldiers and officers in pursuit........ teenies: 10 1544 
Robbery of Baldwin's store, Candelaria, Big Bend.............------ 10 1548 
Carrancistas stationed across from place of robbery could see robbers 
from this side; no assistance from them........022..000. 02 eee eee eee 10 1348 
Relates theft of cattle by Chico Cano bunch from Eulalio Nunez...... 10 1549 
Testifies as to conditions before and after revolution; Mexican officer 
seen riding stolen horse from this side... 2.2... ee eee eee eee ees 10 1530 
Relates fight with Mexicans Christmas night, 1919......2..0..-....-. . l0 WAL 
Meebo Woran de a a a fet lek a Aine Oe E Moeas 10 1510 
Details robbery of his raneh and murder of his son March 25, 1918, 
EEE Voca Catece ceria suas LE E San apes nie cise cme he: 10 Jll 
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Nevill, E. W.—Continued. Part. Page. 
Details condition of house and murder of Mexican woman in his house 
TD T a REEE Sti ea ae Ses nae ecw an aca erate tat Mian aloes J0 1513 
Bandits with Carrancistas guilty........0.0...0 00... e cee eee eee eee 10 1513 
Col. Langhorne followed them into Mexico, two troops, killed several. 10 1514 
November 12, 1917, Carranza oflicer sent 50 men over to Texas side to 
capture us, but did not do it; drove off seven head of cattle as they 
POU UICC EE Ol a ale E ta Bigs che WS tees alread tre octal ans Beg 10 1514 
Carrancistas stole and killed all cattle and took off horses; ranch aban- 
UOC secre Boe oe sats i ak ta A Lad aut geared cs So Ged te iach eles 10 1515 
Ochs, Capt. William V., United States Army................0.0.0.0000 0008 10 1643 
Big Bend district; no assistance from Carrancistas; raids and thefts too 
numerous to MeMO 2 o2.0% 3206 oes beled endo Vcd santo AE a OEA 10 1643 
Took part in following Tigner raiders into Mexico with Capt. Mat- 
lack; Ricardo Flores and three soldiers killed, identified by Mexican 
officers and consul as Carrancistas, December 17, 1918, in Texas.... 10 1644 
No discipline in Carrancista Army at Ojinaga...........2.....2.002. 10 1644 
Mexican consul admitted they were not able to cope with depredations; 
Col. Cevallos in charge under indictment for embezzlement.......- 10 1645 
Many deserters from Ojinaga in March came to this side; they made 
brick for United States oflicers; Carranza officers tried to get them 
back, but they refused; deported, went with them, watched over 
them, saw they were not punished; consul, Mexican, only promised 
cooperation; did not do anything...............-2.-2-..000 20-0 eee 10 1645- 
Impossible for either Mexicans or Americans to remain in Big Bend if 
soldiers should be withdrawn. ............. 0... cc cece cece ene cceee 10 1647 
UY Oi He Toteni eae tes ia e he cit ve a a aeih uate Laos se 4 679 
President Oliver, American Trading Co., New York, has contract with 
Maj. R. B. Sutton, president American Gun Co., for 5,000 Mauser 
rifles for Carranza Government, under license, war trade, September 
16, for 15,000 guns and 15,000,000 rounds of ammunition, 1919........ 4 679 
Letter to Oliver American Trading Co, date October 14, 1919, showing 
Fletcher refused to allow arms and ammunition enter Mexico; Sec- 
retary Lansing states only temporary delay....................00- 4 680 
Ortiz, Wiel MIA C5 2 8s ester os ware nnn arene aid Cisne OEO EENS l4 2143 
Labor Agency, San Antonio, Tex., shipped during February, Mexican 
laborers into interior of United States; many gave as their reason for 
coming here no work, small wages, etc., in Mexico; came of own 
OC OEN odiand wb ee ee T Ses E a ROS E EEE ie 14 2143 
Osborn, Nie cea tea such ema he cheeses oe Nga mus Galea mth ane 14 2153 
Labor Agency in San Antonio, Tex., handled about 400 in February 
for interior points, Mexican laborers from Mexico, furnished list; 
no solicitation, no advertising to get them.............2........-. 14 2153 
Shipped six or seven thousand during war times; told him that corn 
was very high, also beans; no meat, starving, very little work, low 
wages; better prices here; one stole two burros and sold them to get 
PGlG 5 oak pee vor sos bee ds cue cad sae shee ius coset ee 14 2154 
Children and women naked, some with paper around them, where they 
CAMCIIOM o's oso sews de eons eek ye dw ates sae e ee Sb otre AEE l4 2155 
If they plant corn, Carrancistas or other bands take it; glad to escape 
with their lives; classignorant but able-bodied men; approximately 
75,000 came in the United States in February and March............ l4 2155 
Wad ed the river, robbed on Mexican side by supposed Carranza officials. 14 2156 
Laborers, principally from Michoacan, Jalisco, and Guanajuato, few 
fom theHorder ALCS ices $2 aids cock cans becca eae A OES 14 2156 
O'Shaviehnessy, Nebon 6026.20 Se nsuiues cae Rr ARE e aaa EA Ea e 1$ 2705 
Diploma anaa r A ER T EEE ES 18 2705 
Madero analyzed: Procrastinator, did nothing; wanted division of 
land; not consummated; land situation Mexico exavgerated........ 18 2706 
Gustavo Madero ran Government—Madero Government—similar to 
that of Diaz towards last; only way to rule Mexico; knew Huerta 
secured results through Huerta; Bryan instructed to make request 
of Huerta; Huerta strong character...........0-0-0 20-2 eee eee ee wees 18 2707 
Liked Americans, as were all public men; always protected Americans, 
even protected them after Veracruz incident; pulled statue George 
Washington down; no Americans injured or killed; Huerta saved 
them by orders; Lind’s mission to Mexico to force Huerta out; Lind 
favored Corran A enacts songs ccGe seein secu eOeteeees seat cece t 18 2708 
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O’Shaugnessy, Nelson—Continued. Part. 


Present conference with Huerta and Gamboa and Lind when pre- 
senting document from Wilson; relates Lind threat to Gamboa and 
Huerta; threatened with intervention; Lind knew nothing of con- 
ditions; Lind strong avainst English oil interests and oil companies 
and religious situation; against Catholic Church; relates conversa- 
tion Lind about Carranza killing people; objected to United States 
alliance with him, defended by Lind; Americans high class in 
Mexico; disagrees with United States policy towards Huerta; gives 
EN I o E E E Moe T E Ueda e we Ou wanes Ran eae geale sa ee 

Discusses United States policv with Mexico; Carranza anti-American; 
State Department fully posted; relates Huerta statement reference 
to law and order, establishment of same; rebels, Carrancistas turned 
On United States. ices os occ a. bac ese acca ee ct eaceeefageer sens 

Henry L. Wilson did not connive at overthrow of Madero; Americans 
in Mexico approved his work; compared attitude of Mexican Gov- 
ernment and United States as to protection of Americans in Mexico; 
would not stop at letting them be good. ..........-.....-22-222e0-- 

Advises intervention only as a last resort; detail of how; best men in 
Mexico exiled; discusses Catholic Church............--.0---e2eeee8 

Discusses religious matters: Catholics always stood for law and order.. 

Discusses elections: substantiates Buckley as to conversation or 
statement re Catholic Church made by Lind.................-..--- 

Paiz Jaus cone noe oboe ee Des tuce wale eka slate beaten eeeks 

Carrancistas killed his three brothers, he and his father then joined 
Villa; relates Columbus raid by Villa outfit; his leg shot off; later 
testified several raiders hung.............0 002 e cece wee cece ences 

Parmelee. Mis. M6 hc e eat eee Hoc be ae Sears oe L Gee ease chew eee 

Murder of her husband, F. M. Parmelee, near Brownsville on Texas 
side of River, by Carrancistas under de la Rosa, furtherance of plan 
OF San Dieco VOT os ctu conudatane a chee Ce daoweteeacemeneea sues 

Petemon, Mrs. Ethel ieres bimen dies Go eee ee ee ee E eect ewes 

Relates to killing of her husband, her brother, Mr. Akard, and Mr. 

Jenson, at Corner Ranch, on Mexican side; no one ever punished 


for MUTACI cnx, cess ca nGot 5b tealsune N seosese tease ESS 
Poorbauen Bol siieas tei cated aiea eaa aani es Eea eee os 
Invited to invest in Mexico, assured of protection; bought 1,000 acres 

out of tract; colonized 162.000 acres, Santa Lucrecia, Isthmus...... 
Forced to leave for United States by representatives of this Govern- 
ment, only hand bags allowed to be taken. ..................---005 
Mentions killing of E. E. Morgan, April 8, 1920; warned by German 
Consul to claim to be an Englishman or German..............-..-- 
Described assault on Americans at ranch............. 00-02 c cece eens 
Conversation with John Lind about Huerta.............-....00-e2005 
Confiscation of property.......-.....-.--eseeccceeeee O56 EEE 
Ratu bone. Oi can ede valle ce r N na a sale be aestuarii 


Controls about 30,000 acres; oil leases and fee simple, in Tampico oil 
fields; secured same from owners; Mexican citizen secured permits 
to drill on his land, legal proceedings followed; not decided; 
brought in 30,000-barrel well, drilling another; kept United States 
department fully advised... 0.2.02... eee cee eee cece eteee 

Corresponded with United States and British Government about it; 
Promised to file correspondence, not with him................-..-- 

Files copies of documents to British Embassy and State Department... 

Depredated upon by Candido Aguilar, Carranza’s son-in-law, and 
Pedro Rodriguez, Carranza official; sugar plantation robbed and 
damaged; account filed with consul, will get it for committee (Rath- 
bone Appendix C, p. 580); related damage to ranch, 25,000 acres, 
manager ran away stock, and henequen complete loss.............. 

Rathbone Exhibit letter New York, August 16, 1919, to Rathbone, 
signed Burton W. Wilson, translation of amparo and papers; letter to 
Scottish Mexican Oil Co., 120 Broadway, New Yor , signed R. 
Pardo; legal opinion as to proceedings, reference circular November 
15, 1915; commerce and labor as to permits to drill........2....... 

Opinion rendered by Ignacio Rodriguez, against Scottish Mexican Oil 
Co., on amparo represented by Lic. Rafael Pardo,..............4. 


18 


18 


Page. 
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Rathbone, C. H.—Continued. Part. 


Case of the Scottish Mexican Oil Co. with Commerce and Industry 
Department of Mexico; signed Scottish Mexican Oil Co., by C. H. 
Rathbone, attorney in fact, January 22, 1919..................---. 

Case of the Scottish Mexican Oil Co. with Commerce and Industry 
Department in Mexico; translation No. 1 and translation No. 2, De- 
cember 4 and December 28, 1918, signed Rafael Pardo............. 

Rend PC orca) ere densa ia eddie Galan Gert ee ice, We a OP oe Bt ees 

Architect and engineer, in Mexico 1907 to 1913; relates Chinese mas- 

pacre;. Torreon, May 1913 ereraad nra tbe aa Ea 
Richards, Joseph Allen... 2.0... cece ce cee cece ee eees 

Found bodies of Cecil Connolly and Frederick B. Waterhouse, Sep- 
tember 21, in Bay of Los Angeles, Lower California; circumstances 
under which bodies were found; Italian William Rose present find- 
ing bodies, also Mexican captain, 11 Mexicans, and a prostitute; 
Mexican boat Navari, of Santa Rosalia, Alejandro Abaro, captain; 
exhibits snap shots marked ‘‘Exhibit Nos. 1, 2,3? .............--- 

Arrival Santa Rosalia on Navari, went to Providencia, made sworn 
affidavit as to finding of bodies; captain Navari threatened witness; 
later arrested by Abaro; arrived Nogales, conferred with Intelligence 
officers, later returned to get bodies on destroyer Aaron Ward...... 

Arrived Port of Angeles October 19, 5 p. m.; recovered bodies, Mex- 
uan authorities examined first; went 20 miles up coast to get aero- 

0 1 e E A E EE S A A ER eee E S ETT 

Gew of Navari stole property at near Angeles belonging to Mr. Thomp- 
son of Nogales; exhibits picture of recovered aeroplane, Exhibit 5; 
Exhibit 6 of engine................. Pace ate eed ie tea ec aes AN ne 

Recovered papers, but not personal effects.......... ee eT ee ree 

Mexicans took insignias from witness taken from bodies of dead men; 
telegram requesting witness to join expedition after bodies; Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 11, 1919. Mr. Joe Allen Richards, signed 
Harris; special orders, No. 135, Nogales. Ariz., October 12, 1919, 
authority for transportation, signed by Fred L. Walker. heutenant 
colonel, Twenty-fith Infantry, United States Army adjutant...... 

Germans strong in Santa Rosalia, treated well, quotes letters from 
Connelly and Waterhouse to their mothers. .......2........0220006- 

Descriptions of where they fell. signed Fred Waterhouse; bodies covered 
by human agency; Mexican made sworn statement that the Mexican 
boat Esperanza had picked up these men, landed them at Port of 
Angeles for water, Americans had money; Esperanza searched and 
found them; altitude, clock, compass, and chairs of aeroplane aboard 
this boat; claimed to have been given him by Mexican to keep; no 
representations made to Cantu... .... 02. cee ee ee eee cnc eee 

PRGA CC re aie hci eek ec Saree LL eee a mee See E eee 

Deputy collector of customs, Columbus, N. Mex., interpreted for Col. 
Slocum, Juan Favela report on approach of Villa on Columbus... .- 

Relates beginning of Columbus raid.... 2.0.02. 0 ee eee 

Statement of Bunk. a Negro, given to witness; saw bodies of murdered 
anc: Dirned-AMICNCANS 2 soi orst unessa re hane eeu vee ao awake awe 

American reinforcements came from Deming, N. Mex.; called by Mrs. 
Parks, telephone operator; saw memorandum book found after raid.. 

Mexican Francisco Prado written in book; gives synopsis of contents 
Ol DOOM agpoe tak EE toe ance Cue i oki A E E Lin eer ahs 

Saw six prisoners after raid, relates trial, etc.; five hung; made con- 
fession to WWI NOS tc os 5 on tk Wed Gcyyeas een noose dhe Meee eee aae 

All prisoners wounded in raid; related raiding of Moody ranch; dis- 
appearance of Tom Kingsbury; relates killing of Andy Peterson, 
Jenson, and Hugh Akard on Corner ranch.............2.00-0-0 eee 

Gives names of Americans murdered at Columbus raid: N. T. Ritchie, 
H. H. Walker, Charles De Witt Miller, Dr. H. M. Hart, James T. 
Dean. J. J. Moore, Mrs. M. James, C. C. Miller, and Harry Davis: tells 
who each was; wounded; Mr. James, Mrs. J. J. Moore, A. D. Frost, 


and M: Puree esti ae tes oh eas na Une corks ee St hh a teat a 
Ritchie Mro: Valse ck Gales ea a eae seemed dates i eases ee 
Relates murder of her husband in Columbus raid March 9, 1916; also 
description of attack, robbery of houses, and burning of same...... 
Saved, with three daughters, by Juan Favela, hali-breed Mexican; 
Yaqui Indian; four escaped from hotel ...-..........-.+-------- 
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Ritchie, Mrs. Laura—Continued. Part. Page. 
Saw no officers, but saw soldiers, five dead ones; did not see Col. Slo- 
cum until 10 o’clock; one soldier burned up in fire of hotel; only 
found buttons, etc.; relates Favela saving them; tells about hotel 


ownership and insurance; company refused to pay............-...- 10 1603 
Romney SUNS: eaten ton eee.dornaedt ede eevee aa sees 17 2574 
Ecclesiastical representative of Mormon colonies in Mexico..........- 17 2574 


Four thousand and thirty Mormons went to Mexico; had shoe, har- 

ness, and saddle factory, canning factory, stores, grist mills, saw 

mills, etc.; went there to reside permanently; exodus began (back 

to United States) July 28, 1912; there since 1885; do not practice 

polygamy, only as in United States. ................0.....0200-- 17 2575 
Excellent school system; about 1,500 Mormons in E? Paso now (1912). 17 2576 
On charity; came out penniless; all interests in Mexico; witness 


advised them to come OUt.ssicc cage sence wocienedeseneeromecedceak 17 2577 
Ten Mormon colonies in Mexico; average from 250 to 1,100 in each 

COIONY 2222 annau ee EEE TE EE EE E ESE 17 2578 
Head Mormon church orders strict neutrality. ....... E EE E 17 2579 
Atrocities began, second revolution, Orozco and Madero; some receipts 

PIVONS E E E E E teen E O A E E A T 17 2580 


Explains in detail as to treatment and outrages; relates conversation 
with Orozco on train; wanted the United States to furnish arms and 
ammunition to him; accused United States of killing them off in 
assisting Madero and to force the United States to get out and fight. 17 2581 


Salazar demanded guns and ammunition. ................-..-..-4-- 17 2583 
Looted homes, ran people away, Chuichupa............-.....-2---65 17 2585 
Same at Colonia Juarez; threatened Mormons..............-..22-e00- 17 2586 
Demands for money made. ....... -0000000000 eee e cece eee e ee eenes 17 2587 
Heard rumor that Standard Oil was backing Madero; knows of no 
Americans exempt from depredations................e-eeeeeeecees 17 2588 
Explains why they came out without a fight.....................--- 17 2589 
Requested by United States to remain neutral and not forget an order 
not to bring on complications.............-.--.--e cee eee eee eens 17 2590 
Salazar NC Fries Sesh Si Bee ah nl ca ean Se at ee oh 17 2591 


Affidavit of Salazar showing he depredated on Americans by superior 
orders; details amounts and owners; signed Inez Salazar; jurat, 


Dolary PUDNC. Sets cet Seats secu ecet kote tee se eeu teoex 17 2592 

San Luis Potosi, plan of.................22. 022 eee ween PE ee eee 7 2631 

Sartwell, Edward Riit23 2 icc iee AA shawna ncedewedueaseabewewauwes 7 8&5 

Furnished map, murder map of Mexico; explains map..........--.. 7 8&5 
Americans kiled along border and in Mexico indicated by four 


First period, November 20, 1910, to April 24, 1914, represents period 
under control of Madero and Huerta; second period, April 24, 1914, 
to October 19, 1915, covers dissolution of Huerta Government to date 
Carranza was recognized by United States as de facto head: third 
a October 19, 1915, to April 7, 1917, Carranza régime prior to 

nited States entering war; fourth period, April 7, 1917, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1919: Carranza régime while United States was in World 
War; first period, 41 months, 147 American civilians and 2 United 
States military force killed in Mexico; 18 civilians killed in United 
States by Mexicans; second period, 17 civilians and 21 members 
United States military killed in Mexico, and 13 civilians and 15 
United States military killed in United States by Mexicans; third 
period, 83 civilians and 28 United States military killed in Mexico, 
and 19 civilians and 33 United States military killed in United States 
by Mexicans; fourth period, 58 American civilians, 8 United States 
military killed in Mexico, and 12 civilians and 16 United States 
military killed in the United States by Mexicans; first three 
Bie 383 were killed, Carranza régime, how map was made and 


i WOM cue teeter ane caw dk da anime E wns sicher E TE 7 846 
Formation of map, various authentic sources... ...........00e eee eee 7 %87 
Appears itemized list of Americans killed, location, by whom killed, 

etc., showing an aggregate of 550; note authorities. ............... 7 S848 


Murder of Fugene Lack; 3 cases shown where murderers were given six 
months, then released; 18 American women and 10 children in list; 
8 women outraged in list... 0... ce ee cece cc ec eee ce cces 7 8 
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- Sartwell, Edward R.—Continued. Part. Page. 
Whitfield killed, planned by Germau agents, suppressed by United 
States departments. . ee E ee ee ee eT 7 864 


Great brutality, torture, and mutil ation, American soldier burned, 
passport pinned to breast of Mr. Beard for target; foreigners mur- 
dered: Lansing to Senate: Chinese, 471; Spanish, 209; Arabs, 111; 
British, 38; Italian, 16; French, 14: Japanese, 10; misc ellaneous, 
58; total, 927; no Germans: letter from Lansing October 31, 1919; 
Americans in Mexico when Diaz retired, 31,707; September, 1919, 


e No EE a ee eee a eR er E TT ea ee ners a eee ee 7 865 
Casualty lists do not include Americans killed on border and in Mexico 

between the dates of October 1, 1916, and February 14, 1917........ 7 866 

DCMU). Gorenn renee ieee ied t uanel aa 8 Ot GE 8 1065 


From Mexico City; gives testimony on conditions in 1916; disarmed by 
Carrancistas and robbed: wife robbed on train; worse now than in 
past; Diaz O. K.; Madero no better than the rest.................. 8 1065 
Schultz Wo ant ee a aie Vas Spins Vue ead Senate bee dare ale Seaeee 10 1494 
Went to Mexico in 1907, organized the Comanche Land Co., 11,000 
acres, in Tamaulipas; titles dated back to 1639; took in farm sup- 
plies ‘under Diaz; no trouble until Madero rev olution... .......--- 10 1495 
Treated well by Huerta soldic rs, bad by Carrancistas; left after Vera- 
cruz incident: made him cry “Viva Carranza and Gomez” at point 
of gun; robbed him; names men who made his wife cook forthem. 10 1496 
Relates killing of Sawver; threatened Mrs. Sawyer: noone punished.. 10 1498 
Conversation with Nafarrate, clean out all Americans. 10 1498 
Assisted American women out; spit on by Mexican, saw de la Rosa 
drilling soldiers on drill ground at Cuidad Victoria, Tamps., 1916, 
identified by Evariste Storms, an American also; ‘drilling for at- 


tack on United States 22.3.0. oos teenie ee eee iu dae eece cee meen? 10 1499 
All colonies under Diaz régime prosperous, just the reverse now; gives 
NAMES Of partners ooo veal eee eu baker we eee Gated a RAG 10 1500 
Tells of Blalock colony; hid in mountains............1 0.0.02... 008- 10 1501 
Gen. Cesar de Lara, Carranza commander there, robbed them; 
mentions Hacienda El Conejo, robbed, and destroy ed.. ....---- 10 1502 
Schrivner, Mrs. Julia Ay cones cx: fac wueies say wanes eee eeencevcs toece ws 12 1906 


Lives Tucson, husband killed by Mexicans who escaped to Mexico, no 
arrests made, killed at Homestake Production Co. mine, Arizona; 
owns half interest in mine but so near Mexican border no one will 
buy it; gold and silver; tells of murder of two Frasier boys by Mexi- 
cans, near Ruby, Ariz. ; ; shot her husband in back, set fire to 


store, TOD DE THOM sacs Seta eae Bowtie earls ete be Sens 12 1908 
Seggerson, Christopher..........- 2... -22c cece cece cence cone cee nceeneees 10 1509 
Son killed in Juarez by Villistas, driving in automobile when shot; 
first battle of Juarez; name Charles Christopher Seggerson......--.- 10 1509 
Sheahan: dames D .352552oc05do sue bei Ate e eee oe NEE ees 16 2395 


Owner of 362,000 acres; paid $350,000 gold, near Jiminez, Chihuahua; 
developed water for irrigation for one-third of property, Agua Fria 


River oho 6a3 oder ticekcn whales 4 oad oa as at nen Ae tat aaa 16 2395 
In addition spent $300,000 in improvements; had imported stock.. 16 2396 
Refutes John Lind as to Americans not being benefit to natives...... 16 2397 
Natives prepared to work for Americans..................0220-00-e0825 16 2398 
Conditions under Diaz good; natives honest .................02--005 16 2399 
Trouble began 1913 after Madero; caused by Carrancistas; crops and 

atock RAG itt oliscs tsar, asia ict tt area ase ny tee se ie arene 16 2400 
Villa and Carranza forces the same.............0 0. c cece eee ee ee ee eees 16 2401 

* Hacienda total Wreck 2s.3602.c0s cet tee ee ee p TERA ENUEN 16 2402 
Disagrees with Lind as to revolutionists of North having high ideals; 
PIVS trae CONCINIONS 24. coe er EES star E E EE A ements 16 2403 


Six hundred head, 3-year old steers, stolen by Carrancistas and shipped 

to Fort Worth, Tex.; Russian Jew also robbed of 4,000 head of cattle. 16 2404 
Appealed personally to Bryan without any result and who intimated 

we were robbing the Mexicans... 0.0.0.2... 00.200 cece cece cece eens 16 2406 
On committee of twenty-one who waited on Bryan, who asked “why 

are you not honest in what you came for” and accused us of coming 

for intervention, which was untrue; gave no advice only to bring 


Americans and a Scotchman out of MOXiC0....0.. ccc eecelececceees 16 2407 
Confirms statement Bryan, 1903, and present attitude; ‘‘just the re- 
verse”; Mexicans on starvation.................006- SY Se ee ee 16 2409 


Schools on ranch discontinued after revolution.. snese de nL MAILL 16 2410 
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Part. Page. 
Simons. We Rowena mere pode ade Soucy wean ewe a sue me 10 1662 
Member of American Legion, made to take his button off in Mexico 
City; also another soldier same; made to move from Hotel Regis 
on account insults, and ignored at hotel...............0..-..020000- 10 1662 
Americans ordered to move from Hotel Regis to give room for foreign 
officers (Japs); Government and bandits cooperating; tells about 
murder of Bowles and robbery of paymasters at Tampico............. 10 1663 
Bad treatment of Jenkins; Senator Fall criticised in Mexico; held up 
in getting berth out of Mexico....... 0... ce ce ce cee 10 1663 
DIGULETY Michael D Sota Gaetan See 2 Faron ile EnA E a at ae ERRA 13 1995 
Miner, in 1901, to Mexico, came out April, 1914: Zacatecas, Jalisco, 
and Colima: his companies had invested about $7,000,000; quotes 
invitation of Diaz to Americans to go to Mexico and invest: Diaz 
wonderttl: Presidents. 4.00'a00 vos ord et ies eeu ee Bee ey esse 13 1996 
Describes mining in Mexico; all large mines in Mexico due to American 
development...... Byte te Eich esi E E A E arte ch rere a ek eae 13 1997 
All railroads and large enterprises due to Americans; Mexicans would 
NOU GO Lissa roe a cudnt uit cig aie e ean oe tat eee eek 13 1998 
No special privileges: profits reinvested: raised wages from 6 cents to 
$3 a day: shows operation commissary..............00- eee cece eee 13 1999 
Good treatment of Mexicans by Americans.................-2.------- 13 2001 
Attitude of laborers good toward Americans under Diaz; not much 
faith in school system as generally written about............-.-..-. 13 2001 
Mexicans honest under Diaz toward Americans; different since....... 13 2001 
Bandit means soldiers under all leaders; felt no insecurity up to revolu- 
tion: change, 1910: from men closely connected with Madero was 
told that anti-American riots were inaugurated to show world outside 
of Mexico that Diaz was not capable of protection; Diaz defeated 
by Propagand aaes oecss este auevew ss east neta eee Gace ers ENA 13 2002 
Americans gave athletic show in Guadalajara, 1910; relatea circum- 
stance: medal: two months afterwards house stoned and disturbance: 
rioting two days and nights; Viva Madero que Mueran los Gringos: all 
factions robbed NII. ssncecess nasaan a eu Seen eedatdewas et wee aad 13 2003 
Americans neutral: good class of Americans in Mexico, against Bryan 
BEONE aea E A E 8 ie wae E crac hepa AA A a baa ee 13 2004 
Wrote letter in Commoner, 1903, quotes Bryan; quotes Democratic 
platform on Mexico: 400,000 dominates 16,000,000: best element 
driven out: August 27, 1913, Bryan ordered Americans out to keep 
United States out of trouble........ 2.2... ee eee eee eee 13 2006 
Mexicans wanted Huerta; Lind wanted to bribe Huerta; criticizes 
WSO rahe hid cate Gc Bie are seas ae bai a we a ee ee eens ah hs ara 13 2007 
Descrikes loss of Americans in Mining; lost all he had.............-. 13 2008 
Criticizes Mexican Government for attitude toward witness who 
testified before committee; could have remained in Mexico in 
peace by erecting a British Nags. vsccnttsca comes atr ukuna oeiia os 13 2009 
Criticizes Bryan for attitude; Gov. Mier, under Huerta, told Ameri- 
cans to remain; he would protect even if they were not protected 
by the United States; United States consul begged us to get out 
to save our country trouble... 0.00 ee eee eee 13 2010 
Blames the United States Government for Veracruz incident; elected 
Irish consul; received protection from Huerta; Americans lost. all 
Whenthe ttot Ole. cen a.ce eee ie YR ceca AE ee Aras eae S 13 2011 
Talks of Tampico incident: governor advised to get out at Manzanillo: 
tells of flight with women and children. ....................020265 13 2013 
Left $7,000 with storekeeper to take care of his laborers; best-friends 
ridiculed them for leaving: in mob at station when leaving country; 
rescued from mob by British consul; dug trenches; prepared for 
ae Germans celebrating with Mexicans over sinking of Louisiana 
aad othor “DIP Sete wort e hat a areal cee Wide Dhaka te 2 13 2014 


Tells of Newspaper articles over German success; young Ahumada, 
son of the governor, educated in the United States, Harvard, showed 
telegram from his father, a senator in Mexico City, sinking of Louis- 
lana. “We are putting it all over you”; chest out; Germans would 
not fraternize with Americans; saw Germans in cantina celebrating 
with Mexicans 


weoecceteawew ware eee ae erereonenseeeeawneseeeCeeoeenvnanneesneneeeveeve 


2015 
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Slattery, Michael J.—Continued. Part. Page. 


Mexicans would have nothing to do with United States consul; British 
consul had to get them out; Gov. Delgadillo, of Colima, issues orders 
for Americans to become Mexican citizens, get out, or be killed; 
QUOLGR Ordet so o255 evince ie ens uke ee Meese hades eeu AGa Ea 

Disarmed and mistreated en route: paid $350 to get out of State; United 
States repaid it later; relates mob violence en route; had 239 Ameri- 
cans with him; lived in three rooms..........---.--.---+ee eee eee 

Related trouble with jefe politico and governor at Manzanillo; insulted. 

Paid them $1,000 to allow him to place the Americans on a Chinese 
ship then in port; robbed again. ...............- 22 eee eee ee eee eee 

Sixteen Americans held as hostages, as they thought a battleship was 
approaching, mistake; again burned American flag:; threw ashes in 

BC e E E A A bid E E nine Alana ea saa a earch Stan ea 

Furnished full statement of sufferings to Bryan; see his reply; relates 

life on Chinese slipavauwscaudecs cos nne rE aae enie Ri tae eak 


not get them; would not take them on board; proceeded to San 
Diego, Calif.; radio from United, States to Albany quoted.......... 
Relates bad treatment and insults from United States oflicers in charge 
at San Diego; called tramps: no business in going to Mexico, etc.; 
allowed 25 cents a day, second class passage to homes; Americans 
on that trip worth $27,000,000; paid own transportation home; re- 
fused to accept any money, including witness fees, before this 
COMMIULEE aeaea eds ado c ae a saa ae ate 
Related committee visit to Washington; insulted by Bryan; talked 
with Senators Borah and Mondell................0. 000 c eee eee ees 
Relates how he got his statement into Bryan’s hands; had to write for 
receipt: criticizes Richard Harding Davis, and press for saying, 
“This from a refugee”... cece ence wee e ccc ccc ccccnnccceces 
Press reports and mavazines......... 00.00. cece eee cee ee eee eens 
Wife invalid account treatment; names several Americans same 
malay; some (eal o..co4 ca iw wok Suda aeniea da ee EE EA eee 
Jack Delany in insane asylum; Billie Hoeing died of broken heart.. 
Letter quoted from 150 women who were on trip from Mexico: tells of 
destruction of churches by Carranza; never collects from any one for 


speeches; Bryan, while Secretary of State, did..................-. 
Made address before Catholic societies in Baltimore: relates outrages 
on nuns: Brvan refused to let them return to Mexico. ............. 


Relates correspondence with Bryan to get back into Mexico; did go 
without passport; entered at Eagle Pass: went only as far as Aguas- 
calientes: returned; his head miner killed; discusses ratio of ex- 
change in Mexico under Carranza... 0.0... 0.0.2 cece ee ee eee eens 

Mexicans want United States to goin... 2. eee eee 

Smithe ariel ites wee erase E sti den Seed tne deed ona wn 

Aflidavit of, as to depredations and robbery. ..............0---020005 

Smithy Charlea cae toe eee eee era mae Daas Land cia Be leche 

Miner at Trinidad: business conditions disturbed..................-- 

Gives account of rebel depredations: Gordon Harding robbed: American 
women would have been outraged but for Mexican women......... 

Poor Mexican people shot at; ran to mountains with families: took 
clothes; robbed them... 2... ee ee eee cee ec cece cece cceces 

Reds or Colorados, Cheche Campos, a brother, and El Toro arrived 
Santa Rosalia; disarmed witness; robbed and destroyed small towns; 
robbed grist mill, stores, killed cattle, ete. at Nuri........-....... 

Government can not restore, conditions in Sahuaripa district bad; 
NO 1RW Or O1d Chi ewan ete is ae ony aa dine G hae atin cig Berbice eee 

No schools since Diaz went out; life and property under Diaz as 
safe as in United States; told Americans were not respected be- 
cause United States would not let them bring over arms and am- 
munition to fight Madero; Americans outside of Texas will not 
fight; Texas does not belong to United States opinion of ignorant 
Mexicans; do not bother English........... tata oath ace ine nee ae 

Smith, Miss CreneV IOV Cece ect aye thas ote alee nce lan uineteenad 

Reporter local San Antonio paper; relates conversation with Guillermo 
Hall as to Mexico invest ivating Senator Fall and his being connected 
with Terrazas in MeNIC0: 2.62 aioe seceqcc 8 crlesas niuia een wae E 
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Smith, Miss Genevieve—Continued. Part. Page. 
Clearly contradicts Guillermo Hall on several items. ................ 8 1125 
States that she handled copy of ‘‘Conspiracy against Mexico” by 

Thomson, by Guillermo Hall, who told her he had secured it from 
Mexican Consul de la Mata, and it was Bolsheviki literature....... S 1126 
Books received from Mexican consulate by express; identifies booklet. 8 1126 


for GIstTiDUUlION sc 4.sche och se at Oe hohe ee Sa ee ww Re RE 8 1129 
Smith Levis oreo Sete ea ahs Guten raiment lag h et aN alas 1 295 


Oil producer, 1914 to 1918, Tampico; corroborates Mr. Walker to Mr. 

Polk, November 5, 1917; manager Penn-Mexico; made contribu- 

tions to Manuel Pelaez; severed connection with that company Jan- 

uary 1, 1919; made under same conditions as related by Mr. Walker. 1 296 
Conversation with Mr. Polk; Arredondo also gave advice to pay rebels; 

Gen. Alaman, Carranza general, told him 1f he paid he would shoot 


DG eesti a et ert each ne leh eae SNORE Wale 1 297 
Met Dr. Henry Allen Tupper coming from Veracruz; Carranza gen- 
erals antagonistic, 1914.......... 0... cece cece ee cece cen cnewecees 1 298 
Sopy of order to Americans to get out of Tampico in 1916: signed by 
awson, United States consul..............-.- 22 eee eee cee ee eee 1 300 
Bad conditions in and around Tampico. ...........-.-.--.------- eee 1 301 
Refers to killing and robbing of paymaster at Tampico. ............- 1 302 
Prefers to give balance of evidence in executive session. ..........-- 1 302 
Information as to oil fields, Tampico. .........-.....---. eee ee eee 1 303 
Safer under Pelaez than Carranza; no confidence in their officers; asks 
to go into executive session. ......... 22... eee eee eee eee ener ee 1 304 
Smith, Michael J. 2.2... ce ccc ee cw ttc c eee erecs PEREP EA 7 873 


New York hemp merchant; population Yucatan 300,000, area 22,000 
square miles; capital, Merida, 60,000; Henequen discussed in testi- z 
MON Y oeae aaa a EEA E ee oat E EAE eee 

Life in Yucatan under Diaz safe: did not revolt against Diaz; accepted 
all governments; 1915 Carrauza sent his governor, Eleuterio Avila, 
there; imposed forced loan several milljon pesos; iater Gen. Toribio 
de los Santos took place of Avila as governor; during first six weeks 
committed many outrages; de los Santos tled country; Argumedo 
won; wrote Carranza uprising not against him; allow them to elect 
their own governor or send a good one; he sent Gen. Salvador Alva- 
rado with several thousand men; captured many young men and 
executed them; committed many acts of violence; ed railroads; 
took possessjon of ‘“‘ Reguladora Fiber Co.”; own directors could not 


ship without order from him. .............. 2-2 cece cee cece ee eenee 7 874 
Details Alvarado’s arbit MeGthOdS ve sccwsw deca eE EEANN 7 877 
Further details bad methods of Alvarado; absolute dictator, mercilesa, 

IDRUS EEEE avait oe Sc erate ee tea eae ae 7 879 
Further describes the henequen plants, etc., and financial system in 

PAE i e EREE Sees Gad cab eseuan sd pease sara erase E E ees seee 7 880 


Henequen plantations back in hands of owners; relates forced letter 

of credit by Argumedo; later Alvarado returned and canceled money 

issue three or four million dollars. ............-.. eee e eee eee eens 7 882 
Relates buying Carranza money and it being declared counterfeit by 

Luis Cabrera; quotes Cabrera reference to running Americans out 

of Mexico; agrees with Buckley; quotes conversation on Morro Castle 


with Cabrera and Douglas; Carranza attorney, and others....... --- 7 S884 
Discusses Americans in Mexico, their rights and what they have done; 

failroada No M OX 160 ss 5082 aoe eee 88 oa eos Bal a wes ab aes wed aac 7 886 
Relates efforts of United States to get fiber company moved, and ar- 

rangements with Arredondo; Alvarado’s scheme for presidency..... 7 888 


Alvarado advocated division of land in Yucatan and Bolshevism; In- 
dians refused to take the land; figures on henequen as it affects the 


United Siatess s..nceiiosceteccecacwilev Ea cen sew isasnes 7 890 
Spolacye Michael A cncue. odie eae u eink Gite Galan a E aat 7 939 
Driller; then oil producer in Tampico; general conditions there several 
years ago; relates Tampico incident............-. eee e eee e eee eee 7 939 
ere ota reat note of, of October 1, 1919............ 2... ce ee eee eee 19 2887 
xhibits: 


Acting Secretary of State to embassy, Mexico City, October 1, 
1919, further protest that Mexico respect vested rights of Ameri- 
cans Concerning petroleum decrees........-...00-6 2 ecb cecd o@roe 21 3171 
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State Department—Continued. Part. Page. 
Exhibits—Continued. 
Agrarian law, State of Sonora.......... 2.2.0... e eee eee eee ee eee 21 3180 
American consul, Nogales, to Secretary of State, July 29, 1919, ad- 
vising that Agrarian law was passed effective July 27, 1919..... 21 3180 
Bryan to Carothers June 29, 1914, concerning Carranza nonaccept- 
ance constitutionalists currency payment oil tax.............. 21 3120 
Bryan to consul general July 10, 1914, further protest re nonac- 
ceptance Carrancista Currency............-. 2-2. cece ee eee 21 3120 


Canada to State Department, July 9, 1914, concerning oil tax..... 21 3120 
Canada to State Department, July 17, 1914, quoting wireless from 


Consul Miller, Tampico, re oil tax...... 2.0... eee eee eee eee 21 3120 
Canada, Veracruz, to State Department, Washington, June 28, 

1914, concerning oil-production tax.................---0-- eee 21 3119 
Canova, Saltillo, to Secretary of State, July 11, 1914, re nonac- 

CO DUAN COs ar ERA ara bia Vaan eerie se alec d N 21 3120 
Carranza petroleum tax decree............0- 2. cece cece eee neces 21 3155 
Fletcher to Mexican foreign office, April 2, 1918, protesting against 

PelroleumdCCree cirie catecn wera ec a eT ea a oE 21 3157 
Fletcher to secretary industry and commerce, July 22, 1917, re 

refusal to allow oil companies to drill......................20-. 21 3153 
Fletcher to Secretary of State, February 20, 1917, concerning 

decree affecting property rights Americans..................-. 21 3152 
Fletcher to Secretary of State, August 2, 1917, advising that Car- 

ranza promised there would be no confiscation of property ..... 21 3154 
Fletcher to Secretary of State, March 1, 1918, transmitting Car- 

ranza decree fixing tax on petroleum lands.................... 21 3155 
Fletcher to Secretary State, August 13, 1918, advising that Car- 

ranza refused postpone decree...........-...0ee eee eee ee ccees 21 3159 
Fletcher to Secretary State, August 14, 1918, advising that new 

petroleum decree had been issued..................222ceeeees 21 3160 
Further decree requiring foreigners renounce their national pro- 

tection when acquiring real estate in Mexico.................. 21 3173 
Governor of Sonora answer to Lansing protest..................- 21 3187 
Hanna to Secretary State, July 18, 1914, quoting Vice Consul 

Silliman re export oil tax.... 22.2.2... ee eee eee eee eee eee 21 3121 
Hanna to State Department, July 15, 1914, concerning oil tax.... 21 3120 
Lansing to American consul, Nogales, August 14, 1919, protesting 

to Sonora State authorities against enforcement agrarian law.... 21 3185 
Lansing to Charles Parker, American representative, Queretaro, 

protesting against sections of Mexican Constitution of 1917..... 21 3121 
Lansing to embassy, Mexico City, August 12, 1918, requesting that 

petroleum-tax decree be postponed.........-.....-.-. 2022-000 21 3158 
Lansing to embassy, Mexico City, August 14, 1919, protesting 

against putting into effect agrarian law....................---- 21 3184 


Lansing to Rodgers, Mexico City, August 16, 1916, advising that 
renunciation of national rights as to company affairs by Amer- 
ican individuals will not annul relations between individual 


and American governments...............2 cece eee e cee cccees 21 3172 
Lansing to Silliman, January 19, 1916, protesting against national- 
ization OF PCtroleliMe..4 ied oe enero at aseus mace donc ELA 21 3121 


Lansing to Thurston, Mexico City, January 19, 1917, prouuns 

against decree requiring Americans to renounce right of pro- 

LECHONS dco eee he E TEO E E EE inde ts wee e---- 21 3174 
Lawton, American consul, Nogales, to Secretary State, December 

5, 1918, transmitting draft of proposed agrarian law of State of 

SOMOTA 25. 2oue totes Sa dne acta nan E e te eae dean eee eed 21 3174 
Letter Acting Secretary State to Fall transmitting 37 copies of com- 

munications State Department and diplomatic officers, Mexico. 21 3119 
Letter Brazilian minister, Mexico City, to State Department, 


May 7, 1915, re suffering in Mexico City....................0-. 21 3200 
Letter Lansing to Fall, November 14, 1919, transmitting additional 

documents concerning Mexic0.............0.2. cece eee e ec eeees 21 3171 
Mexican constitution of 1917 2.0.22... ee ee ee eee 21 3123 
Mexican decree requiring foreigners renounce their national pro- 

tection when acquiring property in Mexico.................... 21 3172 


Mexican foreign affairs department to Fletcher, August 17, 1918, 
stating Mexico’s position in full regarding petroleum tax and 
alae a Sosked E E E E E nd ad oe ane « 21 3162 
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State Department—Continued. l 


Exhibits—Continued. Part. Page. 
Mexican foreign office to Summerlin, July 28, 1919, willing to 
give protection to American8..................0 eee cece eee 21 3189 


Mexico orders to notaries that in charters news corporations for 
exploitation oil lands stockholders should renounce their 
national Tihi oe Fos clare cee Me ms Sean bares eats a ee 21 317) 
Mexican Petroleum Division Circular No. 9, setting out that 
petroleum companies may obtain permission Chief Executive 
to drill provided they obligate themselves to respect petroleum 


law which Congress may enact..................0. 0. eee ee eens 21 3170 
Mexican secretary of state to Summerlin, May 29, 1919, advising 

that oil companies are to blame for their situation............. 21 3168 
Phillips, acting secretarv to embassy, Mexico City, June 16, 1919, 

protesting that oil companies were within their rights.......... 21 3169 
Polk to American consul, Nogales, December 24, 1918, further 

po aune against enactment agrarian law..................-- 21 3179 
Polk to American consul, Nogales, March 20, 1919, renewed pro- 

test against enactment agrarian law...............0..-.000-08- 21 3179 
Polk to American consul, x ogales, July 17, 1919, requesting to be 

advised if agrarian law was passed... ............22-000-0002- 21 3180 
Polk to embassy, Mexico City, January 23, 1918, further protest- 

ing against article 27, constitution of 1917..................... 21 3154 


Polk to embassy, Mexico City, March 18, 1919, protesting against 
attempt collect royalties from American pe companies. 21 3167 
Polk to embassv, Mexico City, April 16, 1919, protesting against 


denouncement American property by third parties...........- 21 3167 
Polk to embassy, Mexico City, April 16, 1919, further protests 
against confiscatory decree... 2.2... cece cee cee ce ee cence 21 3167 


against enactment of agrarian law...........2......2.00 eee 21 3178 
Polk to embassy, Mexico City, July 16, 1919, instruction to protest 
anew against enactment agrarian law..................-0--0200- 21 3180 


Press statements by Lansing, November 12, 1919, re Jenkins case.. 21 3190 
Prohibition oil companies drilling is part of measure taken for pur- 


pose making constitutional text elfective..................206- 21 3153 
Proposed agrarian lawie 2:0) aiocois erste nren tee ie nara EE Ie 21 3174 
Siliman to Secretary of State, January 21, 1916, advising that 

Mexicans do not intend nationalize petroleum...............-- 21 3121 
State Department to embassy, Mexico City, April 4, 1918, further 

protesting against article 27, constitution. .................-.. 21 3155 
State Department to embassy, June 18, 1919, further protesting 

against drilling decree..... 2.0... ee eee eee eee eee e eee eees 21 3169 
State Department reply to Mexican Government, letter of No- 

vember 26, 1919, re Jenkins case... 2.2... ee cece eee ee eee eee 21 3198 
Statement of William O. Jenkins made to State Department con- 

cerning his kidnaping gecc5. seoe sca e eee eee Sees eo etre 21 3192 


Summerlin to Mexican foreign affairs department, July 22, 1919, 
relative to murder of Peter Catron and advising if such murders 


continued, radical change in policy would be adopted......... 21 3189 
Summerlin to Secretary of State, July 9, 1917, re refusal to allow 
oil companies to drill. 2... cee cence eee 21 3153 


Summerlin to Secretary of State, June 2, 1919, quoting Mexican 
Government that “ protests from a foreign nation can not suspend 


etfects of laws of another nation” ................ 2c cee eee eee 21 3168 
Summerlin to Secretary of State, August 6, 1919, transmitting copy 

Mexican Petroleum Division Circular No. 9............-...-.-.- 21 3170 
Summerlin to State Department, January 27, 1918, re article 27, 

Mexican Constitution. 2.0.0... 000... cee eee ec ee eee cece ec eee 21 3154 
Text of note from Mexican Government to State Department, 

November 26, 1919, regarding Jenkins case.............00ee05- 21 3196 


Vice consul, Nogales, to Secretary of State, March 13, 1919, advis- 
ing that agrarian law not be enacted.............---0-ececceeee 21 3179 
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Part. Page. 
Stephenson. H Sereno seo heer ee eee eee were a ees ass 17 2633 
Paid ransom October 15, 1912, $5,000, for Arthur MeCormick to Capt. 
Pedro Galvan and Lindo Miranda, rebel reds, against Madero; paid 
w O hihua hiaat EE E LEET EE a E E 17 2633 
Letter from Salazar to manager of Nogales Co., all ranches and farms 
defended by Madero to be destroyed November 18, 1912.......... 17 2634 
Sleven, Diacor nenene a ee ewe ea a ae wha as ane E aE 17 2602 
Detailed account of murder of her father..............2.-.-.-----2--- 17 2602 
Stevens: EMMis serade ei rnae aana a ed. a e a a a ae aa 17 2607 
Corroborates sister, Ella, as to murder of her father. ................. 17 2607 
Steveno, Walter Ferer sernir aaea teenth A A aE OE ATENE 17 2607 
Gives account of murder of father; corroborates his sisters, Ella and 
INE a EEA EA E A E ETE E E E EE 17 2607 
Straube Wiha: ires meeen ar a a ap a Ee E tas Side tame hale 15 2165 
Bought Pacheco estate, Motogrongo, Veracruz, 165,000 acres; paid 
$300,000 gold for it; another ranch in Veracruz and one in Oaxaca; 
in Mexico 1902 to 1911; no special concessions; conditions good 
under Diaz; conditions bad since revolution...................2-. 15 2168 
General conditions favors action as in Cuba; Mexicans can not control 
Che SitdaOh 2 esak bis a ea ae en ant A een eee sees 15 2169 
Sturgis; Cora Lees cc cau. tee ene societies wee ewe tees bees owen 7 919 
Went to Mexico with husband, father, and mother in 1906; owned in fee 
3,000 acres of land, State of Chiapas; owned 300 head of cattle; half of 
land under cultivation; protection and prosperity under Diaz, reign 
most excellent; very good under Madero; first trouble began under 
administration Of CarranZs nose lvcc deus EE EEO EE EE 7 920 
June, 1918, place raided by Zapatistas; everything stolen, even to 
personal belongings; Mrs. Sturgis, her husband, and mother held 
prisoners for over cight months, during which time they were given 
such food as would be fed to a dog; Mrs. Sturgis was compelled to 
cut wood and do other manual labor around the rebel camp; her 
husband became an invalid froin treatment received; was forced to 
carry message to Zapata and other rebel leaders and when returned 
found that her mother had died of starvation..............-.....--- 7 929 
Reported matter to Chargé Summerlin, Mexico City, also State De- 
yartment, Washington; these reports were made in person by Mrs. 
SUITOR wae GeO ote E vee es E EE mee ern ee eae 7 928 
Everything total loss and now compelled to live off charity of friends 
and relatives in the United States......0..0.0..... 0.020 eee ee eee 7 935 
AEA CC FCC IIE 6 ses tal arene eis SU Sole wee eure mene su 10 4421 
Customs inspector in charge Big Bend district of Texas............. 10 1521 
Raid on Petit ranch, May, 1918, by Mexicans from Mexico; cattle 
stolen; later Carranza authorities offered to return cattle for $10 per 
PV gp cose Si E E gaat ay E E nt a eh ce eae a eh asta 2 areca or 10 1523 
Raid on Granger brothers ranch, July, 1919. ...................-02.-- 10 1524 
Raid on Cleveland ranch, September, 1918; Carranza officers later 
seen riding horses stolen at this raid... 0.0.0... 0. cee eee eee ee eee 10 1525 
Raid on Russell ranch April, 19B- ecran nenie anana eee eee 10 1526 
At no time were American authorities able to get any assistance in 
running down raiders, who were being given moral support by Car- 
TANCISUNS cee vue Sues E E oe eee wae secu ate n uw eeesweres 10 1526 
Taylor: Dr James Meiere aoon ol oe ee Aeete awa AOE EORR 9 1404 
Secretary board of foreign relations, Methodist Church, 1920........... 9 1404 
Went to Mexico on special mission for church to investigate conditions; 
visited many cities in southern part of Mexico..................... 9 1405 
That Americans who had established colonies in Mexico had been a 
blessing to the country from a religious and educational standpoint; 
that he went to Mexico with the impression that they were ex- 
loitera, but came away with a different opinion, the result of his 
INV CSUPALION succeiccee occa es coe deamon pale Ota a ote ae oes 9 1405 
Noticed the extreme danger to travel on trains even in the vicinity of 
capital, this is 1920; also extreme poverty prevailing in city of 
MEXICO Se oh2s seca eel aus seen ets Seca au aie ee See eats 9 1411 
Was arrested and fined $500 for taking kodak pictures, although had a 
ermit from the GovernMent.2iccec sees seeca oe etse ence v eee eeekes 9 1413 
elcleb aut. VW al at ce ee tar fe ae ance tract daria? a E EAA 19 2761 
Not an American citizen; broker; no place of business................ 19 2761. 
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Teitlebaum, William—Continued. Part. Page. 
Business, amusement, San Antonio, 1910-11; air lift; organized the 
American Anti-Intervention Association; he and Dr. Brumby, of 


Austin, Tex., whole organization................00--cccceeccceecs 19 2762 
Cards sent out; had float... 2.0... ccc cece ce ccc nec c ec cene 19 2763 
Knew MAG CIO: ccc. serie k ie en EO NDS ae perme dees ears Ne 19 2764 
Memory fails him; clipping newspapers................-.2.2022e000- 19 2765 
Set himself to have United States offer him citizenship; imparted secret 

tO BONN Asics tt oenn doth Ane et E a e mee ee oate 19 2766 


Knew nothing of Mexico only what Madero told him; went to Mexico 

1914 with Jesus Aguilar, nephew of Madero, to Culiacan............ 19 2767 
Had to have interpreter; Carranza revolution to get back to constitu- 

tion of 1857; quotes letter January 31, 1914, to Bryan protesting 


against extradition of Gen. Salazar, etc................022 cece eens 19 2770 
Quotes clipping from Globe, charge Uranta...................-2-2025- 19 2773 
Dudley Field Malone, Mr. Wright, Mr. Conova..................---- 19 2775 
Hotel Knickerbocker; Gen. and Mrs. Angeles at Aguascalientes con 

VONCION. Sees asad etn Su once aalkas Scene ee ee trates E oats 19 2779 
Only one song to SING: c.26.0c6500' cane cao ee eem asa cteacsecatuereasace 19 2780 
Photo ANGClEBs 2cc5 ee ohn bakin oun Beene ne tee Aeee eal wets 19 278) 
Eülalio Güter 2.2 oo vaccine cou nh eee ea Sea bute a 19 2782 
Llorente, J. F. Del Valle, etc.......0 00 eee eee eee eee 19 27 
Chairman tries to enlighten him on Mexico................0.200c eee 19 2784 
Bag stolen. Mexican Shots ied cunts ee olan ceed usw eemaieue ses 19 27 
Internationa] commission to settle conditions. .................-2--06- 19 2786 
Quotes resolutions Duval West; Americans killed with bullets in Mex- 

ico; Americans raided from Mexico to United States................ 19 2787 
Caled COW Mecer ce kaha a a ete Sone ae scare et slo 19 2787 
Committee declines to hear further.................... 2.02 eee cee -- 19 2788 
Insults chairman, called down, fails to substantiate................... 19 2789 
Quotes resolution congratulating Ambassador Wilson, Mexico Society 

OL NEW York osc oc oie neces beeen oho Sum cae AN nee nes 19 2789 


Ambassador Wilson’s speech recognition of Huerta; Salazar robberies; 
letter to President of United States July 17, 1917, by Senator Fall; 


intereste im MEXICO iene se b2K4 cece uses .eaes een noes ea aN 19 2793 
Newspaper: Clip ines. c2.2.00 fesse cwiebeence os aie ttuss ais eds es Seer - 19 2794 
Chairman makes statement and quotes resolution after Columbus raid. 19 2795 
Pershing in Mexico, 14,000 strong..............20- 02 ee eee cece sec ene 19 2796 
Calles against Carranza, Guillermo Hall................. eee cee eee eee 19 2797 


Telegrams Guillermo Hall, Calles, Cabrera, Garcia, Barragan, Fernan- 
dez, reference to $5,000 paid Hall for excursion, San Antonio to 


NEXICO.ccvieeuwe E E cues Comet seat E N T AA E 19 2798 
Amount received by witness from Mexicans...........--.---ee-eeeee 19 2800 
Quotations Alfredo Robles Dominguez.........0...22-2cecececeeeceee 19 2801 
Telegram from Oliver to Fall asking authority to refute false state- 

ments published in Mexico press and answer........--.--+--e+-eee- 19 2802 
Witness offers soltion...2 2 cincsac esas eecceea wah cts eaee en saweses 19 2803 
Angeles sacrificed to great CaUuS@..... 2... e eee cece eee eee cence eee ceee 19 2806 

Thomson AT NUPs 42 sient ol di eee ba eee eGe ees ob ak acetate eaees 14 2093 
Testified wrote book entitled ‘‘Crime against Mexico”..........-...-. 14 2093 
Sold 5,000 copies to Mexican consulate and Mexican embassy.......- 14 2094 
Got his intervention ideas from reading De Bekker................-. 14 2095 
Native of Australia; not naturalized; been in United States 10 years; 

never been in Mexico; can not speak Spanish........-........--.- 14 2098 
Obtained data for his book from reading John Kenneth Turner, 

Gutierrez de Lara, and other Socialists. .........-.....-.2--eeeeee 14 2099 
Admits know nothing of Mexican Constitution of 1857. .............. 14 2101 
Approves Carranza constitution of 1917 and states United States 

TCO cee EE eee) went oat See tetera emia eae wees 14 2104 
Did not believe in World War and obtained exemption from draft.... 14 2122 

Thompson: Walie screen ae eo Sato eee edhe E rane Bias ae 13 1909 
News editor Mexican Herald six years prior to leaving Mexico in 1910; 

returned to Mexico in 1918 as vice consul at Monterrey. .......-... 13 1909 


Testified that in time of Diaz, country was perfectly safe for Americans. 13 1909 
Chairman read witness article on Mexico written by W. J. Bryan in 
Commoner of January 30, 1903; witness stated that he agreed with 
Bryan in so far as the article was concerned, and could not account 
for Bryan's attitude after becoming Secretary of State. ,=....0.0500 13 1914 
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Thompson, Wallace—Continued. Part. Page. 
Testified re anti-American parade held in Monterrey in fall of 1918, : 

backed by German influence. ................-- 2. cece cece eeeeees 1918 
Re I. W. W. agitation in Monterrey in 1915 headed by de Lara backed 

by German influence.2¢<3. 4.50.6 24cn eae pe Sv ewes eb ieee as 13 1920 

Re currency condition in Monterrey in 1918 and after............... 13 1921 

Re Mexican consular officers yrafting...............- ccc eee sence ceees 13 1924 

Tighe, Vy Macca Adder as ekeccocastack mere genes eceaute atau as 10 1538 
Owned a large ranch located in Big Bend section of Texas; ranch 

raided several times beginning in 1917... 2.2... 0.2.0.2 ce eee eee 10 1538 
Followed raiders into Mexico on one occasion; ranch foreman was 

killed and Tigner had horses shot from under him................. 10 1539 

Compelled to sell ranch at sacrifice as too dangerous to live on it..... 10 1538 

Tolen Hony aise ce sea cata anaes We scaeee dans ae pee EE 14 2051 
Immigrant inspector stationed at Yuma, Ariz., testified relative to kid- 
naping of Rodolfo Ibarra from Yuma, Ariz., by Capt. Calles, of Car- 

ranza army; Ibarra was taken to Mexico and executed. ........... 14 2054 
Calles arrested at Yuma, Ariz., and placed under $5,000 bond, which 

he forfeited: still is in command of Carranza troops on Mexicanside.. 14 2066 
Testified to kidnaping and execution of Luguen and Herrera by Capt. 

fs MOBO iia Soe ie aa eons vote eee eae erates eens eu 14 2065 
Re assistance rendered Calles in these kidnaping by Col. B. F. Fly, 

of Chamber of Commerce of Yuma, Ariz.............-..220eceeeees 14 2068 
Re crossing at will of armed Carranza soldiers; no American soldiers 

stationed in vicinity of Yuma... 2.22.2... cee eee eee eee ee eeee 14 2069 

be a lent yA Wen orca ces tute ode tou eons nse ecieaeemeaseuwees 2 497 
astor First Baptist Church, Washington, D. C.; first went to Mexico 

30 years ago; Diaz most remarkable man ever met...............- 2 498 
Went back to Mexico 1912 as representative International Peace 
Forum; met Pascual Orozco in Juarez; obtained 3,000 word state- 

mento! principals, <cots.cscawaiica cdots mods Aeevan he vwsonskane oe 2 498 
Went to Mexico 1n 1913 and obtained similar statement from Carranza; 

states purpose was to get factions together.....................-0-- 2 499 

Stated refused to accept pay for services in efforts to bring about peace.. 2 499 
Admitted accepting valuable presents of jewelry for himself and 

daughter from Carranza at Saltillo, Mexico................ee0e000- 2 600 

Accepted check for $3,400 from Carranza in Veracruz, Mexico....... 2 502 

Denied acquaintance with David Starr Jordan. ...................-. 2 602 
Introduced printed interview published in the Watchman, of New 
York, in 1915, wherein his entire activity is alleged to be told by 

himself, particularly his part in obtaining recognition for Carranza.. 2 612 
Admits is now dligappoited in results after his efforts to have Carranza 

TOCOQNIZO dessen nuda cutee Ur a aaa ea ae ew eee eee eae ea ate 2 520 
Admitted never heard of article 130 of constitution of 1917 relative to 

LURIE: 1> feist oe a Beau E T E E sane cece tuses T cae Vent aes 2 6520 
Chairman read into record report of O’Connor and J. C. Weller, of 
American Red Cross, describing conditions and how Red Cross was 

run out of Mexico by Carranza.......... 0... ewe eee eee eee ee eeee 2 522 
Chairman read into record telegrams exchanged by committee and El 

Universal relative to attitude of committee..................-.08-- 2 527 
Witness introduced into record number of letters from Senator Shep- 

pard, W. J. Bryan, President Wilson, and others.................. 2 561 

ERY LON) OC EE brat AS s led Seite a. EEE TEA Coated Bye 8 1315 
Relates Norias raid, was in the fight; went back across into Carranza 
territory; understood that Gen. Ñ afarrate, of the Carranza army, was 

résponsi Dle IOP THUS... cc ucecese ise veda kcuswme cid ea EERE 8 1315 

Turner, GCOre tesa del taney dees eae eee eailau suka Semen 10 1561 

Ex-United States soldier, Tenth Cavalry..................-00-0eeeee 10 1562 

Names officers of his troop; at Carrizal, relates speech of Capt. Boyd.. 10 1563 
Gives account of fight at Carrizal; wounded; ok clothes off prisoners; 

O:daya in. jail. 17 wounded <1 c0sc5 ose oleeadeuis oe caledig cera ead 10 1564 
Treatment of prisoners in jail; beat and kicked; ate beans off ground; 

released ystererts Seeds he eg Cake Neuse eh E E E 10 1567 

Wally PE: CE ce bie Sema w kode sans Sem E wa nets So selene 8 1199 
District attorney, forty-ninth judicial district of Texas, Laredo, Tex.; 
a as expert on Mexican matters; relations with President 

taZ; letter irom D1d2 cccuuewies estes wet obens rade ESS 10 1200 
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Valls, J. A.—Continued. l Part. Page. 
= Letter from Diaz; first heard of plan of San Diego, 1915; discovered 

branch of that organization in Laredo, Tex.; received letterof warning. 10 1201 
Quotes anonymous letter; shows Federico Gutierrez Zapata, Carranza 
officer, Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, promised Lieut. Rucker to intercept 
them; later lead plan of San Diego bunch into San Ignacio, Zapata 
County, Tex.; American soldiers killed in that battle; Carranza 
officials, Col. Cruz Ruiz and Cul. Frias led the attack on American 

garrison at San Ignacio; “Tex. 222.3224 04s-os solace weeds scat e ee bes 10 1202 
Four Carranza soldiers given the death penalty at Laredo for San Igna- 
cio raid; shows Zeferino Zambrano, treasurer general of Mexico, 
recruited men in plan of San Diego in Monterrey; Zambrano and a 
Carranza general brought these men to Monterrey, there others were 
recruited; full account; court reversed case; prisoners delivered to 
Col. Ferguson, United States Army, returned to Mexico; acclaimed 


heroes in Mexico; see Arce v. State of Texas...................-0-- 10 1203 
Not generally known in Texas; Mario Mendez, director general of 

telegraph, anti-American; Webb Station raid...............--...-- 8 1204 
Gives further account of San Ignacio raid; purpose to kill American 

soldiers; plan of San Diego read into record..............------+-+- 8 1205 


Flag found at San Ignacio and Webb Station after raids; men partici- 
paring in above raids were led by Carranza soldiers, Isabel de los 
antos, Zeferino Zambrano, and others; Zambrano afterwards gov- 
ernor of Nuovo LeOn- sccsrecar nire rorau kion eae EEA ESSA OANE oye 8 1207 
Relates further Webb Station raid, Webb County, Tex., by Lieut. Col. 
Villarreal, who had Carranza commission in pocket; mentions Gen. 
Maurillo Rodriguez as directing the bands; Webb Station raiders now 
in Texas penitentiary; Villarreal in Carranza uniform............. 8 12(8 
Webb Station raiders captured, confessed that they had been under 
Gen. Torres in Mexico City; mentions E] Progreso, published in 
Laredo, Tex., violent against President Wilson, etc.; citizens 
escorted Leo D. Walker and Emeterio Flores, editors, to river and 
threw them in and made thein go to Mexico; complained to Arre- 
dondo, who made complaint to our Government; nothing done..... 8 1209 
Opinion that all raids were in furtherance of the plan of San Diego; 
refers to indictment of signers of the plan of San Diego in United 
States court, Brownsville, Tex., 13th of May, 1916; the Agustin S. 
Garza that signed the plan of San Diego was known in Mexico as 
Leon Caballo; heard that Fortunato Zuazua (Gen.) was engaged in 
raising money for the plan of San Diego...............-. ier rahe heas Guest 8 1210 
Reports that Nafarrate was killed by Carrancista officer in Tampico to 
keep him from divulging the tact that Carranza had ordered the raids 
into Texas under the plan of San Diego in 1915-1917; Mrs. Nafarrate’s 
name mentioned often in trial of San Ignacio raids, also Webb Sta- 
tion raid; Jose Ayala Villarreal connected with Zuazua frequently 
Connected. Im iral secon he toes See ota cele cee eae ae 8 1212 
Col. Maurillo Rodriguez, nephew of Carranza; Gen.Juan Barragan’s name 
mentioned in trial of raiders; Candido Aguilar’s name also connected. 8 1213 
Heard that Mauro Mendez attempted to get one Forseyck to come to 
United States to blow up buildings; knew Luis de la Rosa with con- 
nection to raids; commission found in pocket of Cerda at San 
Ignacio signed by de la Rosa and Isabel de los Santos, both high 
officers in Carranza government; de la Rosa, Esteban Fierros, and 
Leocadio Fierros, Zeferino Zambrano were together at time of raids; 
Manuel Amaya, introducer of ambassadors for Carranza government; 
Amaya was also mentioned prominently in plan of San Diego; quotes 
Lansing note saying that Carranza did not try to intercept raiders 
and arraignment; note in full... 2.2.2... e ee eee eee eee 8 1214 
Extradition impossible from Carranza of murderers............-..---- 8 1223 
Mention Dionisio Martinez, murderer of American in Wilson County, 
Tex., now holding commission under Carranza; also Crecencio Bar- 
rera, murderer of American, in Zapata County, also official under 
Carranza; relates robbery of Ignacio Benavides ranch near Laredo, 
and in few days Carranza officials at Guerrero were riding horses; 
refused extradition fo: thieves by Carranza; chairman calls attention 
to witness to Zimmerman note, who remembers it, comparing it to 
the plan of San Diego; reads into the record letter to Manuel Aguirre 
Berlanga, reference to Lino Caballo, signed by V. Carranza, under 
date of June 14, 1919.00. cece ee cece hraa] .. 8 1224 
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Valls, J. A.—Continued. Part. 


Testifies as to German propaganda during the war along the border. . 

Vani Wa D EEEE S E A ewatioey eee Gaui a eaten mana 
Reference to raids on lower Rio Grande 1915-16..............-.++-0:- 
Conferred with Carranza officials reference to raids; Nafarrate rom- 
ised to assist officers against raiders, but did not; two raiders killed 
in Carranza uniform; raiders told him military were with them; 
refers to confession of Chino Flores. ................ 0000 ee eee eeee 
Relates confession of Pedro Paz reference to bandits; hand bombs 
found at train wreck; rail loosened, pulled with wire............... 
All extradition refused 10 or 11 but last two, Gov. Osuna, of Tamauli- 
pas, granted for Pedro Paz and Antonio Rocha, two raiders. Zee 
Relates killing of Antonio Rocha on Mexican side by Mexican ‘officers 
as he was being delivered to witness............ 0.000 eee ee ee eee eee 
Relates killing of Toribio Rodriguez on Texas side by above two men, 
Paz AUC Oca wer eu using) tarcoues cen tae be war sconees camucealar Kade 

y eater Capion i dawarestet oes Heseas se eee ea cane eee 
1902 went to Colonia Chuichupa, Chihuahua; 200 people there; ranched 
there 13 years; revolutionists began to rob; gave up arms and ammu- 
OLTE] t caren rut Neder e Aiea cal eae ma eels Ta EA TE OTE meee 
Colonists left, except 42; rioting; colonists successful in business, saw- 
mills, also improved machinery for farming, and dairying; names 
six colonies in Chihuahua: Colonia Juarez, 300; Colonia Pacheco, 
about 150; Colonia Diaz, 300 families; Dublan, 300; Colonia Garcia; 
Colonia Chuichupa; all in flourishing condition under Diaz. ......- 
Bank at Colonia Diaz robbed; homes destroyed; used schoolhouse for 
stable; irrigation dams blown u »; estimates in his colony loss 
$500,000 alone: refugees broke, bac conditions: Government United 
States had to feed them..........0 00.000... 0c cee ee ee ee ee eens 
Much property turned over to Rojas through force; gave horses and 
mules away to Mexicans; made ‘efforts through Gen. Calles but to 
no avail to recover stock; stock taken to Sonora.....--.eseeeee eee: 
Gives account of murder of Johnnie Brooks; account of murder of Ben 
Griffith, soldier knocked out gold tooth with sword, put tooth in 
pocket; had row over it and threw it back in vrave............--.-- 
ee some cattle out, paid $20 gold duties to Mexican official at 
MAKCZc.co0 aap T oac deans cawtan eras banner nee Os taee soe eee 
Gives account of assassination of Stevens, George Redd, Mr. Cain, 
John Cramer, John Henry, Havs.............. 2.0... e cece eee 
Appealed for protection to Huerta, Madero, and Carranza, but to no 
avail; horne destroyed and burned, etc.; Abelino Rascon killed in 
Cumbre Tunnel affair. ........0.0000- cece ceceeeceeeccceeeeececees 
Made efforts to recapture cattle stolen through Col. del Arce and Maj. 
Tagle, of Juarez; gives account of trip; everything in colonies de- 
stroyed; homes burned, OU cad traces ene alae wat ara at ELENOA 
Gives account of killing of his Jersey cows, milch cows, instead of 
beeves, no remuneration........... 0.0. ee eee eee eee eee eeeee 
Wadsworth, PN oe cael eens eae g Bene trek esata erm ak wee eee aimee es 
Gives account of killing of Sitters and Hulen and Jack Howard, and 
wounding of Harvis in Big Bend by the Chico Cano outfit; Chico 
Cano holds commissions under Villa and Carranza, either one in 
charge of the Ojinaga district; he acts. ..................-.. pariin 
Walker: Norman- ers iaeaea e E EUNA A A EEEE AS E EE 
Gives account of battle of Juarez on May 8, 9, and 10, 1911; 18 Ameri- 
cans killed and wounded in that fight in El Paso; for the last nine 
years El Faso people have been in nearly constant dread, and 
necessary for soldiers to be there -to render protection; Americans 
killed and wounded in Agua Prieta and Naco, Ariz..........-..--- 
Wallis) dd seins ta sess teas odd eee teeie eee ee amen eee ree 
Was wounded in train wreck near Brownsy ille, 1915, time Dr. McCain 
was killed and others; details story................ sis betaine E TE 
Ward Je Citak aoe th ante Seana ates oa a NE ae ate TAA rains ema alias 
Colonia’ ’ (American colony near Tampico), 15 families, relates hang- 
ing of one German-American and another German citizen, both 
robbed but American German NUM fore cee oct estes os 
Relates fight with Mexicans in which he killed several, defending his 
home and family (Carranza soldiers led by an oflicer).........--.-. 
Robbed Negro man and ravished his wife... ............-500-00e+ee5 
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Ward, J. G.— Continued. : Part. Page. 


Came to United States after family had been robbed, and his trouble 
with Carranza soldiere :cs.o.16s5o5 oh. s seein esac ies be be eneetedesie 
Warner P? WV ec ns Mol ir et ats, GA tari Meas at 
General agent, Atascador Colony, 135,000 acres, near Tampico; de- 
scribes colonists, farmers, had church and school, 305 families; good 
conditions under Diaz; colonists were men of small means, not capi- 
talists; raids by revolutionists............. 2.00... .22. cece cece ees 
Murder of Weeder by Gen. Larraga, Carrancista: mentions killing of 
Mr. Byrd; Mr. Byrd’s father later died from being hit over the head 
with guns by Carrancistas: 0. 200. t6s..wscsedascdeese vewccoeseme ded 
Ravishment of the Misses Gourd, of Iowa.................. 202 c ec eee 
Only German remaining on Atascador Colony 1920; list of colonists on 


Quotes President on intervention; criticizes action United States tak- 
ing people out of Mexico; Praises Huerta; afraid to return account 
Dad Conditions uaisa Peres dee views eeechecs aki d macs ceeessax 

Watriss. Frederiek Neiocc ccs cS ne cey eben cae eneew nate cesend ences 

Attorney, New York; interested in Sonora and attorney for Association 
for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico................... 

Explains oil producers’ position, refers to publications, and quotes let- 
ter from Mr. Polk under date of December 31, 1918................. 

Richardson Construction Co., of Sonora, Yaqui Valley: bought direct from 
owners; 750,000 acres; 500,000 acres irrigable: large irrigation plant... . 

Reads extract from communication to Department of State explaining 
extent of irrigation investment; 300 settlers on land when trouble 
broke out; explains title to lands and water; quotes extract from con- 
cession, agreeing to invest 1,000,000 pesos...............-...------ 

Having trouble with the Government about taxation and sold some of 
the land, embargoed some, and advertised for sale; national Govern- 
ment decided they could not interfere with the State Government, 
and so notified the United States Government: quotes extract com- 
munication from bureau of waters, December 21, 1918, canceling 
concession under article 27; complete answer to six causes of for- 
föitúre, QUO so c.o 2c eu ieee a Coenen es adds Sees TENES Eales 

Continues to read from document giving his company permission to sus- 
peni bond for concession, and quoted part of document sent to 

state Department, asking United States department to intervene 
to prevent Mexican Government from disregarding request........-. 

Quotes statement and attitude of Mr. Polk in conversation or confer- 
ence with oil men on intervention; Polk said when they failed, then 

` it was up to Congress; refers to documents passing between the 
Petroleum Association and department to show efforts of Mexican 
Government to get possession of oil rights on his land (Watriss 
Appendix: Di cscoras senari eaan Era a EON EERS 

Water concession of ‘‘Compania Constructora Richardson,” S. A., of 
Sonora, Mexico, published in Diario Oficial December 28, 1911, 
ratifving contract amended (contract above referred to)...........- 

Water regulations of ‘‘Compania Constructora Richardson,” S. A., 
Sonora, Mexico, English translation. ............-....----+-----0-- 

Tariff pertinent to water concession of ‘‘Compania Constructora Rich- 
ardson,’’ S. A., Sonora; tariff, English translation...........-....- 

Concession relative to State taxes on lands of ‘‘Compania Constructora 
Richardson,” S. A., Sonora; Spanish and English................- 

Defense submitted to the Federal Government of Mexico, by the 
Richardson Construction Co. (Inc.) against the proposed nullifica- 
tion of its concession granted August 18, 1911, for the use of the water 
of the Yaqui River, consisting of a copy of the original Spanish and 
Tene lish) -transiiti On cas c.oe oo ce den wes Bidet eosin eat Mowe pe NEA 

Protest of Yaqui Delta Land & Water Co. filed with the Secretary of 
State of the United States on the day of May, 1917, against cer- 
tain acts threatened under the new constitution of Mexico promul- 
gated May 1, 1917, to stay proceedings referred to.............-.-- 

Letters to Secretarv of State, Washington, D. C., Los Angeles, Calif., 
November 13, 1916, signed ‘‘Richardson;” letter to United States 
Secretary of State, date New York, February 17, 1919, signed “ Fred- 
erick N. Watriss,’’ on behalf of Delta Land & Water Co., asking their 
good offices in their favor with Mexico to stay action............... 
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Webb: Grove sacrer ioe steak erase denies cee AERO 
Inspector of customs, Big Bend district, Texas; Carrancistas in charge 

of country opposite Big Bend do not preserve order; United States 

side not safe without armed forces; relates loss of stock from Hancock 
ranch; thieves not followed across river............2.....-0200000- 

Capt. Loreto Aguilar, Carranza officer, and men appeared on Texas side, 
raiding, stole. horses, arrested: saw ‘stolen horses, Ojinaga, ridden by 
Carranza officer: horse belonged to Inspector Allen, officer wanted 

300 pesos for him, would not give him up: demand from officials, 
Ojinaga, for horse, refused: filed claim; followed Brite raiders into 
Mexico as guide for Col. Langhorne: relates flight of raiders, fight with 

them in Mexico, murder of “Mickey Welsh at Brite store.......... 

Chico Cano in Ojinaga, as captain of Carranza force, being paid off by 
Mexican Government officlals..... 2.0.2... 0. eee ee eee 
Wreolehe Ws c3 35224 Gn avenge Sete EE A E T alee e were 
Stock stolen from him taken to Mexico, captured by Gen. Ramos, 
Carrancista general, refused to return them unless reward was paid, 
refused, stock shipped out; Texas farmer, stock stolen many times, 

taken to MGRI1COineis vas oh te Senses antacid wate RE A a makes 
Woetherell, Miss Buc. s.t2.0..cucele tues ey rest eec eae etsy aE 
Part owner of Vista Hermosa in Oaxaca, Mexico.............--..--- 
Conditions good under Diaz, bad after revolution; relates conditions.. 
Eost allshe Tad seslene e a age eee ind wae aati adeno tna 
Ordered out of Mexico by United States through Consul Canada...... 
General conditions discussed, Madero and his régime.............--. 
Talks of contract labor, etc; thrilling account of escape to Veracruz, 


Heard Lincoln Steffens lecture on Mexico, propaganda against Diaz, 
remonstrates with Aims ss... ses cee soe cea eee Ded veces ood cose. 
Whatley. Mise Ao ec E ig deed A ewedera tao sas ian 
Educational work, Texas; in Mexico off and on, 1900 to 1911; robbed 
by Maderistas at Parral; loss $60,000; girls ordered shot; held knife 
to her throat; said they would cut off her fingers and toes; cut her 

l foot with knife.........-.ccccccccccccccccecccccccucccssucceceeues 
Wheeler, Capt. Harry. <4s.0seecuewes Sain sdcews hace nba s See wees cases 
Relates attack of Mexicans on Agua Pricta by Gen. Blanco; no Amer- 
icans wounded, 1873, and in later attack; American lives unsafe: 
remember orders United States troops not to fire across the line; 
Villa attack on Agua Prieta; as sheriff of Cochise County, met 
advance guard and told them 7,000 Carranza troops had been 
allowed to come through United States; I told them this in order 
to avoid any more fighting on line as many Americans had_been 
killed and wounded in previous battles; fight lasts two days; Jones, 
an American soldier, killed; Villa so ‘placed troops from east as 
to not fire into United States.......--.---cc2eecccccceeeecceseeaee 
Present battle at Naco, American lives endangered, 1913, five or six 
weeks; next battle of Naco lasted 80 or 90 “days: a few casualties 
that time: continuous firing into United States American lives 
endangered: 71 casualties in this battle on United States side 
of the line; relates machine gun dropping bullets into Main Street, 
wounding girl in face from broken glass; made appeal to Mexicans, 
United States officers, and Gov. Hunt to stop it; got no relief, 
then went into their trenches and finally suce eeded in getting gun 
turned another way; saw girl shot in neck in the streets; 52 shot 
in (Me Wath ese 227 orcs Sica he eb oe ee ah A EE 
Relates trouble at Bisbee, Ariz., 1917, resulting in deportations, many 
Mexicans in I. W. W. ranks, etc.; ‘heard of the plan of San Diego 
several times: Mexico to take this country back.................. 
Relates causes leading to deportation at Bisbee; ; to curtail output of 
coer by Germans and Mexicans; organizes to take Arizona for 
ONC E A E la ihe ae tea mac ae fata a ae Dea idea acd aa 
States that our policy was weak, no firmness shown: should have 
prevented killing of Americans; relates occurrences at Naco battle; 
IRE t se 2 oe ete ebb oak ded s saat eta awa Bee Rakes 
Relates hanging of ITuerta-Leyva, 1893; letters from Gov. Hunt to Capt. 
Wheeler, reference to expected attack on Naco, Sonora, reference to 
affording protection to American citizens..............4c% ee eeeeke 
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“Williams: Ira Jewell et couse ee inane ae aa ed ieed see eks 2 589 
Member Philadelphia bar, president of Panuco Boston Oil Co.; com- 
any refused to recognize article 27; quotes telegram Sept. 6, 1911, 
rom attorney, Mexico Citv; Mexico oil department sore over 
representations from United States State Department; pay roll, 
$10,000, stolen; offers book showing all Carranza decrees filed with 
committee, but not shown in record; meeting called in New York for 
protecting American rights; declined to recognize article 27; Aug. 6, 
1918; State Department made solemn protest to Mexico Aug. 12, 1918, 
modifying decree by (Carranza, but laws not passed; Britain, France, 
Netherlands protested against confiscation; oil men during war 
would not accept any decree that would keep United States from 
PARADIES OM AEE Pewee ced ene ease sean ee was eens badass 2 590 
Properties of the Atlantica Compania Mexicana Productora y Re- 
finadora de Petroleo, purchased from Mexican owners, have been 
denounced under article 27 and decrees of Carranza; filed Amparos; 
applications to drill on own property denied; shocked because news 
suppressed by our own Government from Mexico; Associated and 
other press refrained from publishing news on request of our Govern- i 
ment; refused to publish comments on article 27................-- 2 591 
Panuco Boston Co. stopped by military and fined $500; chronological 
statement in detail follows actions of his company and the oil men, 
continued on page 594; pamphlets issued by Mr. Frederick R. Kellog, 
true, filed with committee, but not in record, marked ‘“‘ Williams 
BDI NOs 2 “cic tc dans E A es S a tees eneweates 2 595 
.Judge Beaty’s comments, filed with the committee, but not in record, 
marked “Exhibit, Williams, No. 3”; Williams Exhibits Nos. 4 
and 5 tiled with the committee pamphlets, but not in record; letter 
to the editor of the New York Times, signed by Frank L. Polk, 
reference to Panuco Boston Co., in record, protesting to Mexico 
against confiscation; extract from letter al by Ira Jewell Wil- 
liams to Times, under date of July 3, 1919, reference to assurances 
of Aguilar, son-in-law of Carranza, who denied confiscation........ 2 596 
Williams Exhibit No. 6 filed with committee but not in record; 
same with Exhibit No. 8; oil men only trying to get real facts before 


American NEOPlescd.2552.0.0cun eects rentaanceason tanta ERES S 2 597 
Relates murder of Leroy Moye near Tampico; quotes letter from 

Dish. ASO TOD VCTY osscar eredera class ddtuaaaG sees ees 2 6598 
Relates robberies of pay rolls by order of Carranza, so reported there.. 2 599 
‘Quotes Mexican Review of Aug. 19, 1919; Weeks on oil matter...... 2 600 


Explains Carranza’s desire to get Americans to accept his idea; tele- 
gram from William Phillips, Acting Secretary of State, to witness, 
reference to unsalety of Americans near Tampico............-.---- 2 602 

‘Quotes extract from Amparo, translated to our point of view; Gov- 
ernment may rob foreigners if they are recipient of the stolen prop- 
erty; extract. accused of rebellion by not accepting article 27 and 
decrees, signed by division of petroleum No. 2277, Mexico, June 26, 
1919; letter from Robert E. Speer to Mr. Chester O. Swain, 26 Broad- 
way, reference to whether Association for the Protection of American 
Rights in Mexico was in favor of intervention, etc.; answered by 
Mr. Walker and witness, in record; criticizes Dr. Inman; other 


correspondence by witness on this subject.............-.-.-0--06% 2 605 
Letter from witness to Dr. Halsey on intervention and Inman........ 2 606 
Chairman quotes extract from speech of President Wilson, Helena, 

Mont. about American Nars.<....2.422.0/e2~u2eedes ewok Bouse cosas 2 606 
Witness quotes extract trom William Burgess that Constitution might 

have been written by Emma Goldman and Berkman............... 2 607 

Willis: e Be NPS ons ocieed ct 2c enol san anit Gud eueda guna a ete eo ease 8 1030 
Details loss of her husband as mentioned by Mrs. Bailey; lost child by 
death, caused by lack of attention.........-....2 2.2022 eee eee cece 8 1032 


Mentions murder of Catron; Carrancista officials in charge Aguascal- 
hentes time of disappearance husband; Gen. Urbina and one-legged 
_Orozco; Benito Diaz, governor. ..---.-- 2.0.00 cec cece seen sence nees 8 1033 
United States Consul Edwards refused to hear her story; told her he 
could do nothing fur her, Juarez; Mrs. Willis, an invalid, caused by 
her mistreatment in Mexico; Red Cross sent her home............- 8 1034 
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nations in Mexico; population, American, in the city about 10,000; 
explains about alea i i 
Gives his idea as to fall of Diaz, ‘‘old men, inefficiency, and race 
demands,” ‘‘Mexico for Mexicans”; 80 per cent ignorant; invita- 
Hons ol Diaz to Moxico 2s ssewiwae ce ete UREE dine E ENE 
Business in Mexico in hands of foreigners; gives beginning of and 
progress of Madero revolution to downfall of Diaz; Madero of unsound 
mind, visionary; made incendiary speeches, in jail, out in few hours; 
appealed for popular sympathy for Indians; endowed with yersonal 
honesty and excellent morals; Madero did not overthrow Diaz, he 
was overthrown by wave of anarchy and desertion of friends; Madero 
proceeded against Reyes candidacy just as Carranza is against Obre- 
gon to-day; much anti-Americanism later days of Diaz............. 
Diaz government very much pro-American.............0-..-2ee00005 
Gives evidence of unsound mind of Madero, Ambassador Calero as 
instructed to misrepresent conditions in Mexico; many atrocitics 
committed while Madero was in power; conditions went from bad 
to worse; Madcro was more despotic than Diaz toward end of 
régime; general anarchy all over Mexico; not a dollar for public 
instruction, not an acre of land divided; no freedom of press, some 
suppressed; organization of “La Porra,’ by Gustavo Madero. 
Formed to discontinue anti-Maderism................0.0 0c cee eens 
La Porra composed of hired assassins and cut-throats hired especially 
for their purpose; gives outline of revolution with Madero and 
Huerta in company with English, French, Spanish representatives; 
Blanquet by his actions upon arrival overthrew Madero; Huerta 
took advantage of the situation. Col. Burnside reported that the 
revolution could not be suppressed, therefore called the am)assa- 
dors together again; report to witness from Burnside in full, date 
Mexico tity Junco, l3 ae ae ait Sad ce iia ce Deans Sal Reed eee ea ay 
Diplomatic corps advised Madero unofficially best to turn the govern- 
ment. over to congress; selected Spanish minister to deliver request 
or advice; upon his arrival met the senate who had been refused 
admittance, their advice was to have been the same; Spanish Min- 
ister, Mr. Cologan, secured an audience. Madero was insulting; 
Madero sent telegram to United States accusing witness of con- 
trolling diplomatic corps, and wanted to land troops at Veracruz; 
later withdrew it and apologized, next day supreme court went to 
Madero with same request; badly received; Col. Riverol and Col. 
Izquierdo went to Madero with four privates, same request; took 
pistol from his pocket, shot both colonels and two or three privates; 
escaped to corridor and captured by Gen. Blanquet: placed in 
prison: gives conditions of people at that time, children starving, 
etc., felt great responsibility; sent for Diaz, Huerta, and Blanquet.. 
Three actual breaks, forced by persuasion and threat, finally agreed 
and made contract depositing it with witness; 50,000 Mexicans cele- 
brated that night and gave thanks to the United States for bringing 
peace to Mexico; all ministers of strong nations thanked witness, and 
sent letters, in record... 2... eee eee ec cece ce eee eens 


4766—20—VvoL 2 ——105 


15 2250 


15 2252 


15 2254 


15 2256 
15 2256 


15 2258 


15 2262 


15 2263 


8 2264 


8 2266 
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Wilson. Henry Lane—Continued. Part. Page. 
Argument to Bryan by committee, the retention of witness as ambas- 
eador, ADAL 2, 1918. & eve tewye'ecetete wasn sulends N unkmeke noes 8 2268 


Resolutions of thanks inserted in the record. from British subjects, 
Protestants, Catholics, Y. M. C. A.: not a dissenting voice: explains 
Pe under Mexican constitution as to seating president; urged 

uerta to protect the lives of Madero and Suarez; relates the murder 
of Madero, in transfer from one prison to another: shot by officer in 
eharte e a om eae oe ieee Oe Mitel a a ae ees ete china Gib 8 2271 

Letter from Von Heintz, January 8, 1916, from China to witness, com- 
mendatory of his action in Mexico City: relates relations between 
Madero and Villa, latter in revolt against Madero at time of his 
death, but changed to protest against Huerta. .................--- 8 2274 

Justifies action with Madero, who had not kept faith with United 
States: resolution brotherhood men, resolutions sent to President 
United States; another resolution by same parties asking that he be 
retained: remonstrated with Madero about throwing Americans 


wrongfully in jail; one case of friction................0.0.0 2 ce eee 8 2276 
Quotes from hook by Calero on murder of Madero: enumerates five ques- 

tions that he wanted settled prior to recognition of Huerta......... 8 2278 
Enumerates them, successful in five of the six questions when Huerta 

was in power, goes into the latter part of the Taft administration... 15 2280 
First portion of Wilson’s‘administration critical.................+--- 15 2281 


Diplomats met in Mexico City and sent telegrams to their Governments 
after they had recognized Huerta, and the United States had not, 
asking them to request the United States to either recognize Huerta 


or come down and make peace................--020e eee cee eeeee 15 2282 
Sent to Veracruz on July 4, by Wilson, to keep him from having to 

reply to Huerta’s speech on that day in Mexico City............... 15 2283 
Contradicts William Bavard Hale about telegram he sent to Washing- 

ton; Huerta protected Americans. ... 2.22.2... 2 cee ee eee ee eens 15 2282 


Huerta was very pro-American and the greater part of the Mexican 
Pore were in favor of him; did not receive any backing or assistance 
om Wilson Government; explains; refutes Guy Inman's story as 
published in his book, page 134, in which he attempts to give facts 
on the Madero-Diaz-Huerta episode in Mexico City, 1913; ‘‘Ciuda- 
dela” calls Inman a liar in diplomatic language. ..............--- 15 2284 
Sworn statement as to witness’s attitude in affair here inserted, signed 
by United-States consular agents in Mexico City; untrue story sent 
out by Robert H. Murray; secured judgments, and apologies from 
many, including John Lind: made false report to ladies in Mexico 
City: witness ordered Murray out of embassy: goes fully into the 
mutilated records of all messages from and to the department, and 
discusses how Murray might have secured them; uncoded messages 
sent by Bryan; Bryan several times requested witness to invite 
Mexican Government (Huerta) to join United States in conferences 
and to recognize the new Republic of China, and to join the universal 
peace movement, all this hile he was fighting Huerta............ 15 2286 
Mentions several private representatives sent to Mexico without his 
knowledge, which action discredited him... ............0.200000- 15 2289 
Protested to the United States, but no relief; reads letter into the 
record under date of July 1, 1913, directed to Wilson reference to 
William Bayard Hale; received no answer, did not expect any; 
called to Washington after Hale’s report for consultation; asked to 
make report to President on Mexican situation. President had only 
read reports confidential at time of Madero overthrow; had not rea 
any in two years; here he inserts in record his recommendations to 


AV ANSON RRN EE kx Mabie ss E CEA E T I EA E 15 2290 
Later sent to Foreign Relations Committee...................-cee0e- 15 2294 
Agreeably received; later Wilson told Senators Bacon and Flood he 

did not care for any further exploitation of my views............... 15 2294 
President requested investigating committee not to hear anything 

TUTOR TOME MGs oaks oe aie ited as card Since EEE T avarice 15 2294 
Committee was Democratic at that time; quotes Calero’s book, page 68, 

reference to Carranza; opinion on Carranza... a. cece cece ceccecce 15 2294 


Mentions telegrams United States consul and Carranza after death of 
Maderon oe ea a ec ERE OOO A i RRR eC 15 2294 
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Wilson, Henry Lane—Continued. Part. Page. 
Relates his connection with Huerta and Carranza at that time; dis- 
cusses John Lind; Tampico incident and United States policy; re- 
lates conditions of Mexico, Cost of troops on border, schools and 
churches, desecration of same: Carranza downfall would be an ad- 


mission of Wilson's Government's mistaken policy................- 15 2296 
Quotation from Calero book. page 34, reference to Carranza; quotes 

Calero again on page 81, reference to Agrarian problem............ 15 2298 
Reasons given for witness's resignation as ambassador. ............--- 15 2298 
Discusses Bryan and British diplomacy reference Huerta............. 15 2300 
Discusses Fletcher's statements before the committee; resignation of 

George A. Chamberlain, John Bassett Moore............... 0.000066 15 2302 
Gives estimate on Americans in Mexico time he resigned, why they 

lee M@RICO OUCs ono i cheaters Sco sie ads teat Gin Kose San ine eek wee 15 2303 


Relates again conversation with President, who said ‘Huerta would 

not carry out his promises’’: no notice given by Taft for Ameri- 

cans to get out of Mexico; condition of Mexico later days of 

Taft bad: why Carranza went against Huerta.........2........-. 15 2304 
Discusses Wilson's policies, including league; gives information on 

Sonora; quotes Calero again, page 77, Wilson's misconception on 

Mexico Iin TOCOIGs oesc.0 cue ta oii bh ok oe Oo oad cae Ghat sees 15 2306 
Again quotes Calero, pages 68 and 61, reference motives of revolution; 

compares his idea and that of Calero on this subject; Secretary Lan- 

sings note, June, 1916; relates difference in Indians in Mexico..... 15 2308 
Quotes Brvan on Diaz Commoner, January 30, 1903; Huerta like Diaz. 15 2310 
Memorandum of ambassador's interview with Huerta, May 7, 1913; 


usual courtesies lacking; slap at Wilson attitude.................-- 15 2312 
Gives suggestions on Mexico to reestablish that Government on peace- 
A 45 eccut sas aducteac usaase caus have tana aane 15 2314 
Minton Dr Geer esis acs 5a 4 eaea e ob ore enas ew euse BNE 1 189 
Member of League of Free Nations and Mexico committee; delivers 
document and report on education in Mexico...................0.- 1 159 
(Not in record) also wrote two books on Mexico by request.......... 1 160 
Makes statement as to his knowledge of Mexico as an educator and 
missionary, 1884-1902, 14 years... 2.2.2... eee eee ee eee eee 1 160 
Very friendly to Mexican people; knows many leaders............... 1 160 
Against 1nterventlon. oo e262 cc.c ne ode aw hee eck seaweed bl Dedsewendaes 1 161 
Discusses Mexicans of this country and Mexico, and different sections; 
pood Americans Olle c ice te wel caked i irere aniani ia eee bee es 1 162 
Have similar sentiments about Mexico and her people. ..........-..- 1 168 
Mexicans think more of an American boss” than any other.......... 1 163 
Does not know the mountainous country............-.20- eee eee eee 1 164 
Discusses different Indians.............. 2.0 cece cee cence eee e ees Nites, ss - 106 
Knows nothing of labor organizations. .. 2. ........ 2... eee ee ee eee eee l 170 
Chairman gives him information on mining laws...............-..--- l 172 
1 174 


He knows little about it; quotes extracts from law... ........-...-.- 
Testifies as to the $400 fund coming to League of Free Nations as men- 
tioned by Inman; old organization voted this money to League of 
Pree: NatlOns? cacocetcseioe iae beatae hen ek Meee EE wears ees 
Chairman reads quotation from Christian Advocate by witness. .....- 
Knows very little of Mexico. Stated, “You know we make wholesale 
statements when we are writing or making speeches,” this when 
pinned down on his article by chairman; served on several com- 
TUNE s 28 Get oa he E ea aie aoius Saree eee EESE ease 1 180 
Quotation from A. B. C. of Mexico City under date of July 26, 1919, 
reference to intervention; how intervention looks to Mexicans by 


— ei 
—_ 
~] 
oO 


witness, inserted in record. 2.20... eee eee eens l 184 
Discusses subsidy by Carranza to Inman at Piedras Negras; don't know 
M WHO IT abel cee e eats eel et ee oa cad 1 1&7 
Relates his advice to his church reference to clause in new constitu- 
tion reference Church eSs3 <25 secede eed e oe Pew ce Se Ree CSS Seer 1 188 
Woodi aA ese tee eae hee cree ete pu dent ale See igh wel aan ice eka Seaver asks 10 1517 
Glenn Springs raid, Big Bend, Tex., occurred on May 6, 1916......... 10 1517 
Disorders for several Vearsincccscusentwos dee wieceatans Hass osendiawe 10 1817 
PEGA OU E E E EA A E E PETI al na T EE T Beeler ad 10 1517 


Gives account of raid and burning of Montell’s StOrO...sesessseessss. 10 1518 
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Wood, C. D.—Continued. 

Killing of Conklin boy and three soldiers, and two soldiers were 
burned, one wounded; Mr. Elias and wife had their house burned 
and they stayed in hills all night .......... Dea Mau tease ree le ais 

Two Mexicans were found at scene under brush................-.... 

One was a Carrancista officer; had commission as such in his pocket.. 

Wright, Mrs. Mary..... ete ache. a lina. opted lattes anaes ae Gaetan es ieee eae 
epredations on person and property; women lived in cane field to 
escape Madero revolutionists: raided several times............-..... 

Governor San Luis could not protect us... ......-.-.-2--- eee ee eee 

Our Government refused; told to get out.......-.--...-2-- 2-20 - ee eee 

Brought out on German lumber boat..............--. eee eee e ee eeee 

Abducted Mexican girls: 0:00 cs od foie cree eeee chS ee teo ek eSeeeae ste 

Robbed completely; fruit orchard burned, fences cut..........-..... 

Losses $45,000.. ....... sn S Sia Sadana. tence tte ok Bans ee mau 


Part. Page. 


1519 
1519 
1520 
1020 


1020 
1023 
1023 
1024 
1025 
1026 
1026 


Mr. 


EXECUTIVE SESSIONS. 


Fears reprisals from Mexican Government if known he testified before 
committee; conditions under Huerta good; graft worse under Car- 
TANZO TCCIMG EE SEE oh ewe ee een aoa E EEE E E E T 

Serious trouble begun 1914.. 2.0... ccc cence e ee cee ees 

Horses and mules taken generally over country by Carrancistas; by 
Manuel Larraga generally, a Carranza general.................----- 

Robbed oil upr provisions and clothing. Payroll robberies. Law 
and order in Pelaez territory; reverse in Carranza territory. Rob- 
bers recognized many times as Carranza soldiers and officers, by 
horsesand OU ibs. seed aan a e wie eee a e ERE 

Relates many robberies, etc. ... 2.22... 2 ee eee ce eee eee cece eenee 

peel American, killed; details; murderer not apprehended nor pun- 
IBROG es hrs iia cate uae wa ade Mean ee Sew wba choc eee 


Killing of Americans common there................. Se eee ee 
Guesses at number killed in oil district; details of some of murders; 
mentions Sweeny, renegade American.............0..0.2cee eee eee 


Relates information reference Hotel Southern incident, April 21,1914.. 
Americans rescued by German boat commander brought out to Gal- 

VESON Sciatica a ed aera oon chain ated Scag anata an tare Ura ww a ete we wees 
Americans ordered out of Mexico many times...................-+4-- 
Intelligent Mexicans would welcome intervention................-.- 
Officer would welcome American Army to Mexico...............--- 
Would protect Americans. Shots fired over heads of Americans and 

threatened cuore caves eae tee eee tay enews REARS 
Several Americans held for ransom and robbed..............-.-++--: 
Relates more robberies; wounding of Eads; killed two bandits and 

wounded a Thifd:: s2:520h a idde dees eA aa Ee ATA ENAA ees eens 


CEK EEr r E a a r a a a a eevee a r a a e E r S E S S r e S eae S ween E E E S E enw E ane a eee 


Described hattle at Nogales in 1913 between Obregon and Koster- 
htzky: Americans shot from Mexican side of line...............--- 
Describes battle of Agua Prieta in 1915 between Villa and Calles, 
wherein several Americans were killed on American side of line; also 
as to passing of Mexican troops from Piedras Negras through United 
States to Agua Prieta to assist Calles.........0.2.2... 02.2 e eee 
That removal of infantry from Nogales really brought on fight in 1918; 
seemed that Mexicans had been prepared for it for some time......-. 
Mexican collector of customs admitted to affiant that Mexicans fired 
first shots that started battle in 1918.......00...00..... 2.022 ee eee 
Re Mexican collector of customs at Naco, Sonora, accumulating $75,000 
in two years as graft; resigned and crossed to American side; inspector 
checked his account and found that 7,800 head of cattle had been 
crossed at regular rate of $10 per head; books showed that only 689 
ead acCCoun terior sok otek ois aE EER wus eee eases ae EES 


i i ie 


Went to Mexico in 1883; railroaded for 21 years; bought 1,700 acres and 
leased 2.000 ig eel aise kinnann at LE oO es A O Ger wagas sins 
First trouble in 1911. Madero brothers took stock; colonists began 
leaving until dwindled from 125 to 2 families................------ 
First arrested by Huertistas in 1914; party held 19 days and released; 
only known reason for arrest was because troops had landed at Vera- 
CNG POE PIR ody ein cee eee erie bce Aan eee and ace a maces cen ane oe 
Huerta troops took ballot as to whether all Americans of Colony should 
be massacred. Ballot 150 to 25 against. Massacre prevented by 
Friendly Mexicans. sc 4amiasnut cance bee a Ra EEN ced eee 
Ordered out in May, 1914, landed at New Orleans..................-- 


Part. 
15 


15 
15 


15 


Page. 
2 


433 
434 
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Mr. 


Mr. 


Returned to ranch in August. 1914. Everything destroyed. Stock 
stolen by Huerta soldiers under Zaragosa and Higinio Aguilar. ...... 
Again ordered out in 1916......... 00. cc ec ccc ccc ccc w wenn ecee 
Had $15,000 cash taken from him by Carranza customs officers. ........ 
Aiter refugees were loaded into boats to be taken to steamer, Carranza 
colonel searched them all for money. taking all found; took 45 cents 
from 3-vear old girl; entire party landed in United States for second 
CLIO POM OSS s ete dle cease Oe Saale henley A as 
Huerta stated he would pay way of anv American who desired to leave. 
Went back again in 1916; in May, 1917, place was again pillaged by 
PAPA ane oe on ease TEE ea ee Goce ree ids Dee ass oie Cee eee MA 
Carrancistas raided place 4 miles away. killed 28..............2..2.. 
Felix Diaz spent 30 days at his place: well treated. ........2222...... 
Arrest by Carrancistas, sentenced to be shot. 1917 .........0......200. 
Finally forced to leave for good in June. 1919; loss $259,000. earnings 


OFS sy Gate 18008 25.4 sce dose w E EEE E ee many scOse oetens ee 


©se osooso eoan pspans“wv ene eee een we een ewe erewmene eee see eee ee wees seen see enaannevae 


Employed in land and legal department; gives reason why he wants 
to testify in executive session; informed by attaché of foreign rela- 
tions in Mexico City that any Mexican appearing before Fall com- 
mittee would be considered as a traitor and that an American so 


appearing had better not return to Mexico; would be murdered 


if known; relates conditions in ———}; passes freely from Carrancista 
to Pelaez lines. toand fro: gives location of different cuartels, both 


factions; people generally for Pelaez: not considered as bandit; gives ` 


protection toall people; Carrancistas murder, rob, and commit depre- 
GAUIONS 26 foe ce ee E ease emma BOE seen tanta tees etl 
Describes Santa Maria Indians. Chief very bloodthirsty and cruel: 
black Indian; joined the Carrancistas; Williams and American cap- 
tive held 35 days; given two tortillas a day; fell in weight from 160 
to less than 100 pounds; chief's name Higinio Malgosa; barbarous 
to prisoners; won’t allow any Carrancistas in his district; Tepe- 
cintella, another small tribe of Indians, in same section about as 
Santa Marias; Huasteca Indians against Carranza, for all have had 
relatives murdered and property destroyed by them; ——— ships 
Pelaez ammunition through custom house at Tampico, in knowl- 
edge of customs officer, bought up. few at a time, from Carranza 
soker CUS ices orotate bie a n Oats Gees dee a ia 
Describes Carrancista methods as to graft, robbery, etc............... 
Describes Gen. Pablo Gonzalez and Gen. de Lara; gives account of 
Carranza soldiers shooting at Mr. Mikel, a British geologist.......... 
Describes manner of sending pay rolls to camps; danger, etc.; refused 
to-allow airplane to De StU. aac oe ees nein fone iene sees eee awa aies 
Details arrest of himself and two Americans by Carrancistas: insulted 
and detained several days: documents taken; mistreated; finally 
BOMCRS8OG E erie de eS ee eee tie ee ae aa ae ee aes ET 
Details another arrest of witness and Parker by ———, a Carrancista: 
made him go ahead of column to Pelaez stronghold; loaned them 
two mules to ride to camp later and found mules had been stolen 
from his company; relates robbery of Aguila camp by Ortiz, who 
formerly was a sandal-footed butcher fromm town of Colima: details 
many robberies by Carrancistas; also blowing up of train by Cedillo 
brothers: lieutenant colonel in charge of train, ————, renegade 
Amencan ex Soldi f a core yea ware g AEE R Males whee e ose aN 
Carranza pay rolls padded: soldiers allowed to rob instead of being 
aid salary; great many refugees from oil fields who have lost their 
eae and working for living; Americans taking up claims with 
their Government are at once blacklisted by Carranza; 10 Americans 
Ur Ce sees aca hans alae E hie ae a ete ee es ane ea ee eae A A chee 
Robbers were Carrancistas masked: known by their dress............. 
Robbery Walter Fitch: embezzlement of Gloria from New Laredo of 
$50,000 from company; never punished: United States officials, 
Mexico City. feel humiliated by attitude of their Government: 
refutes Fletcher about conditions in Mexico: opinions of Americans 
in city he has stated untruths...........0.. 0.00 cece cee cece ccees 
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11 


ll 
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———Continued. Part. Page. 
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439 
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Continued. 

Mentions murder of Correll and ravishment of his wife: discusses 
Fletcher s statements: 200,000 in arms robbing. murdering, etc., 
out of 14,000,000; intelligent class in Mexico favor intervention; 
Pelaez officer to give dance and champagne when he heard Amer- 
icans were fighting Mexicans in north..........0...2.02 0c eee eee 

Details conditions, financial and otherwise, opinions, ete.; Bolshevism 
rampant in : working class publics espouse cause; much 
propaganda there: all workmen have to belong to Bolshevik union: 
relates boatman took charge of company boat and charged for pas- 
sage although being paid salary. ....... 0.2.2... eee eee cee eee eee 


(CEE IE SE S O E e E e e E E eeeeeneneaeeeeeeeeeereeeeezeeeewee r a E eee 


General business and looking after Mormon colonies in Mexico; gives 
general description of Mormon colonies; population, 4,000; Colonia 
Dublan, Juarez, Pacheco, Garcia, Chuichupa, Diaz, Morelos, and 
Oaxaca; prosperous under Diaz; manufacturing establishments, life, 
and customs of colonists; murders, atrocities, ete..............-6-. 


CE E r SE O E r E r E a a a a eee eee RRE 


` Went to Mexico with father, mother, and two brothers in 1908; estab- 


lished ranch at Atascador colony, State of San Luis Potosi, mother 
and sister compelled to leave in 1913................... 2002 e ee eeee 
Father arrested by Huerta colonel in 1913; held 43 days; beaten and 
taken to Mexico City in box car... 0.2... ee eee eee eee 
Held in prison there; O’Shaughnessy promised to obtain release; did 
nothing; finally released through Mexican captain who was friendly. 


. Only assistance received was order to get out of Mexico, which he 


ODEV Gd eds ccmieruse ate Ane Dia e aA E a nbs be ue sc 
Died in San Antonio, Tex., in December, 1919, as result of treatment. 
Brother executed by Villistas under Col. Tomas Urbina because had no 

horses to give him on ranch.............. 0. cece eee cee ne cee eee eees 


Was for two years constructing quartermaster, United States Army; 
during 1918 and 1919 stationed at Nogales, Ariz.................-- 
Was wounded in battle of Nogales in August, 1918; described battle.. 
Mexicans had trenches and fortifications for over a vear..........---- 
Present disorder in Mexico due to lack of respect by Mexicans of cen- 
Ua) COV CINIMGN Gs essre rre towne out ee ead e E AE 
Central government was respected in time of Diaz. .............---- 
Sees no reason why individual American merchant can not get along 
with individual Mexican merchant; cites experience of his own to 
illustrate that it can be done... 2.2.2.2 2. eee ee eee eee eens 
Does not consider that the business relations between Arizona and 
Sonora are relations with Mexico; that Sonora handles its own 
PLANS irk P A A E ene ween eee E aa tee haces 
Went to Mexico in 1906, purchased ranch near Las Palmas in San Luis 
Potosi; took cattle, horses, and farming implements from States... . 
Firet trouble in 1916 when commenced robbing place; compelled to 
hide in brush for days to save life... 22... 2. ee eee eee ee ees 
July, 1919, son, , murdered by men under Carranza general, 
Manuel Larraga; lost everything. ...............2 2 cece eee eee eee 


Ce i E E S 


Minister and professor, now in Mexico four years; Methodist; executive 
board had charge of or general direction cf all the schools in Mexico; 
OUDE OT NO K ce Sut. 5 teeta wn tes eae AE adie eae RAGER 

Increase of schools from 10 to 20 per cent; gives account what has been 
done; can not carry on work in certain districts account bad condi- 
tions, ursafe; to quite an extent, money for his work contributed by 
inaividuals and churches throughout country (United States); no 
financial aid from Mexican Government; attitude very kindly..... 

Only cooperate in certain districta.. 2.0.0.2. cee eee 

Diaz method very ambitious but not carried out, account Catholic 
Church and lack of funds; purpose of Carranza in revolution to in- 
augurate extensive educational enterprises but not carried out..... 

Teachers of old Diaz regime, but not paid; impossible to carry out plans 
by Osuna, Saenz, and Barranco; plan in Inman’s book very elaborate, 
page 165, but not carried out only limited extent; lacked finances 
and terehe Mesir eoe areas alate e ba cus Ce ad ie enna 
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Impossible to get teachers, some educated in United States, others in 
Bure e under Diaz but insufficient in number...................-. 
Generals had to be paid before teachers... ................2--00000- 
Explains what happened to schools in Mexico City; Osuna brought 
own from north, wanted to put in system asin United States, others 
wanted the French system, much disagreement, bill in Congress to do 
away with ‘‘National Preparatory,” loet, but was made impossible to 
carry it out; Osuna made governor of Tamaulipas, to get him out of 
the way; was not successful in that position; successor 1n school mat- 
ters INCOMIPClEN Gscc orig e eek Sate ets See Se aeee es 
Prof. Moises Saenz was in charge after Osuna, but resigned to go into 
evangelical board work at reduced salary; teachers are paid ‘J. O. 
U’s.” and per cent of salary. Many schools closed time of strike, 
have not been reopened......-.......-. 22.22 eee eee ee ec cece ee eees 
Carranza favored his friends in teachers; discriminated against old Diaz 
men who were let out; latter most competent; money received by 
government used to pay military authorities; income of government 
three times more than under Diaz; Carranza generals extravagant, 
fine homes, etc. All discouraged, must have firm hand. Told 
a he could not do anything for he was surrounded by bad 
ET 1 EET E EE EA E E E ER 
Relates answer of Carranza to committee, ‘‘Good people did not assist 
him to get into power, bad people did, knows latter grafters and 
dishonest, but will stay with them to the end.” This his general 
policy; Carranza has no great power; on account of closing of Mexican 
schools, American schools received more pupils........-.-.-.---.--- 
Refutes Inman on character of Americans in Mexico ; prefers an honest 
business man in Mexico to four preachers; not possible to prosper in 
educational work unless assisted by material progress..............- 
Jefe Politico under Diaz changed under Madero to Jefe de Armas, 


sam 

Agrees with Inman that Mexicans rather work under Americans than 
exicans; says Inman’s statement on page 175 his book ‘‘Authori- 
ties making headway under odds, etc., Americans who remained in 
Mexico have most hope for country under Carranza” ‘‘ Absolutely 
untrue”; all Americans in Mexico can see no hope for Mexico under 
resent régime. Mexicans also agree to financial intervention in 
lexico Nece Sa yoo edie iad She ae ERA OEN E SE A Ae 
If this intervention failed, armed intervention was inevitable; Banco 
Nacional looted, taken’ over as all banks were. French plan not 
feasible of loan by United States without strong government like 
Diaz had at time; favors armed intervention when all else fails; 
Department of State has not shown strong hand; an ultimatum 
should have been given before Carranza was recognized; a great 
many things should have been done that were not; criticizes ad- 
ministration; notes, instead of ultimatums that meant something, 
have been indulged in causing Mexican government to believe we 
do not intend to do anything; Mexicans have told witnesses we did 
not because we were afraid; military move all that can eradicate their 
ideas; stay out of Mexico if we are going to withdraw soon; training 
Mexicans so that they can withdraw from Mexico..............--. 
Objection to publication of testimony, fears death at hands of Carran- 
cistas, might be denied admission, reason; came out 1913; no serious 
disturbances north Mexico under Huerta....................0.00005 
Objection to Huerta by United States caused some trouble.......... 
Carranza attack on Monterrey 1913 and 1914; Carrancistas destroyed 
müch property Monterey «:.2..663 eee ete! nonta enUS es orces anes 
Financial; Carranza paper money, metallic reserve..............--+- 
Ordered to leave Mexico, employees did not do so; cry of ‘‘wolf’’ not 
OCU CU sai ca E i kent ee ata sh tlacn A eats tee Mc ag ere 
Great injustice to Americans in Mexico, charge that they were exploit- 
ers; favora sending Americans as pioneers. ..........-.0.22eeeeeeee 
Americans had to submit to unlawful exactions.............-.--.-ee¢ 
In addition to full payment on tobacco in stamps, had to pay ‘‘grati- 
fication;’’ nothing like this under Diaz or Huerta..............+--- 
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Continued. Part. Page. 
Constitution of 1917, little effect on his business.................-.- 12 20 
Shutting down of American enterprises detrimental to Mexican 

laborers; American operations bettered laborers and country....... 21 
Carranza imported much tobacco free of duty, which put legitimate 

dealers out of the running; this done by concessions to favored few.. 12 22 
Concessionaires approached him to sell concession twice.......-..--.- 12 23 
Luis Cabrera head of treasury department at that time............. 12 24 
Has $275,000 invested there...... 0. ccc ccc cece cece cece eeee 12 25 
Conditions in Mexico not improving..............--e ee ceee cee erence 12 26 
Favors this government going im there................-.---0--- eens: ] i e 

naa e NORE T E E T eet 1 

Relates death and circumstances of death of Pvt. Troib, Medical Corps, 

Company D, Nineteenth Infantry, United States Army, by Carranza 

lieutenant, Juan Azpeitia, of Juarez, December 28, 1918; full court 

proceedings, C1CiG cece aonr an ocueieuwiundoekcake ESR 10 722 

AAE AE TE A E chlo te E N E EE ga al Rau Rha ort Q 10 

Re killing of Americans, Rooney and Bowles; no one ever arrested; 

peticrally was done by Carranza soldiers.. ....... 0000000000000000 Q 3 
Re killing of Dan Foley, American citizen by Mexican; no one arrested 

TOP CHIIMO EAEE eee ee tat as lee eae eka Oks hid Sion eee osetia Q 4 
Re anti-American sentiments of Gen. Pablo Gonzalez; re attack on 

Mr. Starkweather, American citizen, in public plaza of Tepetate by 

Gonzalez, who was in drunken rage............--.----- eee eee ees Q 5 
Americans in Mexico have lost respect for their own government due to 

treatment they have received and no protection. ................-- g o 

E deeb E ESE re oe Aes E E E EE E ern eats 04 

Been all over Mexico; came out in 1915; father ran out of Mexico in 
1916; wasin cattle business in Durango: threatened to hang father, 
took wedding ring off finger, wanted to undress him, finally released 
him; he left country but returned to save his 850 head of cattle; 
robbed him of everything and killed his milk cows..........-....-- 10 604 
Relates the murder of Charlie Chee, Chinaman, the arrest of two 
Englishmen, McClure and Henderson; his father robbed again; 
started to execute two Englishmen but released them and murdered 
Chee: all factions practically same...............22.002-20--------- 10 606 
Relates murder of Edward Hayes at Madera by Santana Caraveo, 
also murder of a negro: another man killed at same time........... 10 610 
Details robbery by Cheche Campos of Madera Co. store, sent loot away 
BTN CANS E E E E S T EE E E EEN 10 6ll 
Certain degree of safety in large centers: danger of being murdered in 
rural districts; expects another revolution; no help for country 
Fom w ee tanto A a ONE T TETEE Rare tures 10 612 
Mise a ee ee ee re E en re ree arr re 2 1 
Attorney, New York and Washington; landowner; property seized: 
manager and important employees killed: took matter up with 
State Department, finally Mr. Polk made representations to Mexico 
City, referred to Candido Aguilar, Governor of Veracruz, for adjust- 
ment: later was referred to Acuña, Minister of relations, who re- 
signed and Aguilar took his place: nothing further heard from it.... 2 2 
Crops were sold to firm in which Aguilar was partner, later traced to 
New Orleans and attached: witness won and years later property 
returned to him: last inventory shows much property lost.......... 2 4 
While suit was pending several Carranza officials offered to appear as 
witnesses: favor witness, if large sums of money were paid them: 
full report of this matter filed with State Department, United States: 
refuses to give names of clients for fear they would be murdered.... s 6 

EET EEEE E A E ESET I E TEE ES T EEEE T E 33 

Conditions as to safety of life bad until battle of August, 1918, when 

American troops invaded Nogales, Sonora; since that time condi- 

tions are some better. ..ccc cede s ose dK ocdimtteawa slaw sce s sd tee sees K 36 
Exports through Nogales for 1918 $22,000,000; for 1919, $18,000,000; 

leading export during 1918 was garbanzo, $6,677,000............--. K 37 
Of the $12,000,000 majority was mineral from American-owned mines.. K 37 
Re Gen. Calles forcing collector of customs, Nogales, Sonora, to deliver 

to him $15,000 gold: refused to give him a receipt: collector after- 

wards came to the United States to keep from being executed for 

reporting matter...............2....0- Breve cloak side i a TS K 39 
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Re stores in Nogales, Ariz., keeping open on Mexican holidays and 
those who did not being boycotted by Mexicans; Mexican customs 
guards refused to allow goods purchased in these stores to cross line. . 

Re American citizen Frank Diamos, who operated a picture show in 
Nogales, Ariz., showing a picture that was not pleasing to the Mexi- 
can consul, who afterwards would not let Diamos or any of his rela- 
tives cross into Mexico and told Diamos if he did cross Gen. Calles 
would have him executed.............0. 20.00 e cece cece eee e ee eeeee 

Re Collins, an American citizen, who had a fight in Nogales, Ariz., 
with a relative of a German living in Nogales, Sonora, being arrested 
and held in jail in Nogales, Sonora, at instigation of Mexican consul 
who was friend of German; Collins finally deported from Mexico; 
matter never reported to State Department...............--..---.-- 

Re kidnapping of Huerta et al. from Douglas, Ariz., and execution in 
Agua Prieta, Sonora, by Gen. Calles, 52 and 60; re conversation 
between Gen. Cabell and Mexican consul, Nogales, Ariz., relative 
to insulting letter written American consul re American soldiers 
crossing line; also re Huerta kidnapping..............-......--2-- 

Obregon exported $5,000,000 worth of garbanzo from Sonora in 1918; 
all went to Spain and Cuba; handled by W. R. Grace Co., of San 
Francisco: Calif saras rrea a carpal aie olga E tee adhe EA ows 

Obregon was given permission to import 5,000,000 pounds of lard, 200 
car loads corn and flour during 1918; there was a surplus of rice in 
Sonora and when Americans tried to export same to relieve food 
situation in the United States, Gen. Calles said it would rot before 
he would allow a pound to go to the United States................ 

No question that another revolution will take place before many 
MONDI: ose ce saiwieaceiscais iG haere a aN Cas eS St is jo ah gaan a Mae AR eta 

Owner and operator chain motion-picture shows in Nogales, Naco, 
Douglas, and Bisbee, Ariz.............. 2. cece cee cee eee ence cence 

On one occasion was showing picture entitled ‘‘Fighting Through’’; 
picture showed American soldier forcing Mexican to salute American 
flag; Mexican vice consul in Nogales, Ariz., was present and created 
disturbance: stationed himself in front of theater and picketed place, 
advising Mexicans not to patronize theater; later refused to allow 
him to cross line into Mexico on account picture being shown...... 

Re being ambushed by men in Carranza uniform, October 25, 1918... 

Matter reported to Carranza commander; nothing done, was not even 
interviewed by Carranza oflicials............. 0200.0. e eee eee eee 

Re ravishing of the Misses Gourd at Atascador colony during Huerta 
POOLING ioe sei otale Maas cate a ene ee nuded etter Ge ena Maes Suber ea ais 

Most of murders and robberies in Tampico district have taken place 
since time of CAarrManistiss. 21.0005. hswan ue aeaeees eels whee Dae 

Re destruction of Atascador and other colonies by Carrancistas....... 

During time Manuel Pelaez controlled Tepetate oil district no rob- 
beries or murders; Americans enjoyed peace until present Mexican 
Government took charge; Carrancistas would send escort with pay 
rolls of mining companies who would themselves steal pay roll. .... 

Re election held in Tampico in January, 1920, where all political 
leaders opposing Carrancistas were placed in jail until after election. 

Lived in Torreon, 1892 until 1916; safe under Diaz; had more protec- 
tion while Villa was in charge than under Carranza...........----- 

Was present in Torreon during massacre of 303 Chinese by Maderistas 
under Emilio Madero; massacre was investigated by De la Barra ... 

Huerta troops under Munguia held town and looted hanks, etc., No- 
vember, 1913, to April, 1914............ 0. ccc cee ee eee ee eee neces 

Villa had control from April, 1914, to September, 1915; forced loan of 
000 000 Pos Bosat Cos oy ye ay ae ok ek at ere ok ak cand aaa Al ads 

Villa evacuated townin September, 1915; Carranza occupied until 
ies 1916, when again captured by Villa; good order under 

MM cise cess E E ee ts N E E treet tated aie tec rate tac dete chart ana ia ea 
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Mr. Continued. Part. Page. 
Re purchase of 250,000 acres of land for guavule, part of same being 
claimed by one Hernandez, relative of Madero; fighting in courts, 
finally being forced to settle with Ernesto Madero; loss estimated at 
$1,000,000; Claim on file known as Acatita claim.................-. E 688 
NE ones ered cea were ia a ec eee eS cn ea ee Eee ata P 178 
Mining engineer; in Mexico 15 years: properties in State of -——.. P 178 
In June Federal troops burned one of mines: was arrested and started 
LOCOS ot a fs edb RRE EE Mage E EO aes P 180 
Entire party was captured by rebels: affiant escaped and made way 
to Tepic: with aid of German consul made way to American cruiser, 
where took refuge and was brought to United States.............-. P 48] 
In June, 1918, Gen. telles, while on way to Mexico City, burned and 
destroved the other mine owned by afliant, taking away everything 
that could be moved; protests made to both Mexican and American 
State Departments: no ehef....... 00. eee ce eee P 182 
Had been repeatedly robbed prior to destruction of property: rebels 
would take all supphes they could carry, stack the rest in the street 
and burn it: these matters always reported with evidence to Ameri- 
can State Peparimentcca sic lcron gw, Go secgea eee ek td asses wean et P 183 
All surface property now destroyed and mines flooded with water; has 
caretake@r wing OM PLOperey sees sa vence a E A DERETA P 184 
For some time one mine was in charge of rebels and the other in charge 
of Federals; mines 20 miles apart: forced to pay taxes to both sides.. P 188 
Witness exhibits several photographs of his destroyed property, of 
Mexicans hanging to trees............ 2. ee ee ee eee e wees P 189 
Re holding of Whitford, an American citizen, prisoner by rebels, who 
would cut off a finger at a time and send it into Tepic to his company ; 
after sending all his fingers he was finally murdered; witness ex- 
hibits photo of place where man was held................0-0-0eeee- P 190 
MY estes Ve aceite tates eau nate ea aeeai 9 482 


Residence, Hachita, N. Mex.: went to work for the Land & Cattle Co. 

in 1909, D. R. McCormick, foreman: ranch in Menico; was at Camp- 

bell’s wells, 7 miles north of Corner Ranch just prior to Villa’s raid 

on € ‘olumbus: was at Warren’s Alamo Hueco, N. Mex.: in jog Sunday 

before, but at Campbell's wells first he heard of it: at Culberson’s 

ranch a captain showed him a telegram from Slocum, stating that 

Villa was coming north on his way to Washington by way of Coluin- 

bus; this was two or three days prior to raid: took mules over to 

Culberson’s ranch, 16 miles from Alamo Hueco................-.-- 9 483 
Locates lines and places; goes into Mexico to find Mewinney........- 9 485 
Struck a trail at Biznaga Larga, about 1.000 horse tracks, going north; 

followed it 6 miles; 3 miles east of Corner ranch they turned south- 

east from Corner ranch; quit trail because saw fires west, seven big 

camp fires: stayed all night at Campbell's, saw them break camp 

next morning with spyg glass: later turned out they were Carrancistas 

and not Villistas. 0.2.0 ....cceceececcccccececccecseceeeeteureees 9 45s 
Turned back when they found Villa's trail: describes Villa's route 

toward Columbus; went to Alamo Hueco and reported to United 

States officer what he had seen; then informed that Villa had raided 

Columbus and was coming to Hachita that night.................. 9 497 
Did not know that MeCormick had been captured: captured Luz 

Ortiz, Simon Verdugo, who were in raid; delivered them to United 

States officers: later knew that Mechinney, Corbet, and ©’Neil had 


been captured and killed by Villistas........................0000- 9 499 
Andy Peterson, Akard, and Jenson killed near Corner ranch... ..... 9 505 
Relates happenings of Silvestre Quevedo and about 18 men and at 

different ranches under his supervision............ 0.0.0... 200eeeee 9 506 
Relates poisoning of several horses by mistake... ...........-2..200-- 9 907 
Continues statement leading up to and including murder of above- 

mentioned MeT seid tomatoe hog ead oiled veka rate aa are Guts olen elaie aiid 9 9309 
Quevedo strung Mexican up to make him tell where Fonville was... 9 516 
Lem Spillebury found the three bodies. ................0 0.0 e eee eee 9 AI7 
Tom Kingsbury disappeared, supposed to be dead.................2.. 9 518 
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Describes Villa’s trail to Columbus; followed it after raid............ 
Carrancista depredations; Birchfield stuff taken by Jose Ines Salazar; 
LOOK 20! DOM aenean a ed we eee ate be A eS Soden hemes A 
McCormick held for ransom; he took the money one time, Stevenson 
tThereniter 24.6 io sated yes een mere cewneet ed ust eeu were eek peas 


Testified regarding holdup by Carrancistas and demand for $30,000: 
was evewitness to killing of Lee Moye at this time by Carranza soldiers 
Testified re shooting of John Fads by Carranza soldiers............-. 


eoeweaeeneeneaeeeereer eee eee seas ee ee eec een ea wme een RRR RERE 


Manager district of , 17,000 cattle; now less 
than 1,000; arrested by Carranza Red Flaggers, held for ransom Sep- 
tember 2019 eos ee tag a r one pie Geld cake eRe ea 

Foreman taken also; Manuel Gutierrez, Carrancista, was in charge; 
paid $10,000 for release 2.606 pcqe ste Kee maeweeniwsetsear eee esac 

Wife shocked ; has never gotten overit; house looted; trouble, loot, rob- 
bery ever SINCE. (4 os ost kloan id oxcbus nb ONeuES< Gee esteem cess sex 

Went after bodies at Carrizal with others; recovered bodies and brought 
them to: ELEA 2 ct oec cis. waa ee ake oe cea Gees ov aaseetedeas 

Teeth knocked out; Mexican offers to sell them; gold crowned........ 

Col. Rivera, Carrancista, was in charge, after murders................. 

Heard of monument to be raised to Gomez, who was leading murderers 
at Carrizal; never knew honest or honorable Carrancista; no protec- 
WON oe ig at ania cases sea eager eons tute ar a he a dye ees Oe 

Not one punished by Carrancistas; one only by Villa, and later he was 
executed for his zeal in assisting us....................0 2.02 eee eee 

Gen. Ornelas, Villista, turned over Juarez to Carranza; later made Car- 
ranza official; later killed by Villa......................-...0.-202005 

Depredated upon by Villa, details; battle, Villa Ahumada; row be- 
tween Villa and Martin Lopez; Angeles peacemaker; 12 miles to Car- 
ranza garrison; did nothing... 6.2.22. 0.sd5 cdc endvws Cow teeeediece nc 

Villa took property valued at $30,324.75 when he went south......... 

No attempt to intercept Villa by Carrancistas; details route of Villa, 
Lopez, and Angeles; Carrancistas did not want to eliminate bandits. 

Everybody against Villa and Carranza; want peace................... 

Losses $996,442; no reimbursement. ................200 2c cee cece eee 

Complaint to State Department referred to Gen. Espinosa, who did the 

robbery, and Murguia, who ‘‘cursed me out,” saying, ‘‘ Refer your com- 

plaints to me; ” asked Gen. Gonzalez for protection; sent 50 soldiers, 
who ‘‘stole $5,000 worth of property from us’’; asked to say nothing 
about it; not paid; inspector general broke into store and took what 

a wanted; took cooking utensils; camped in patio; used house for 

CIOBCL 23 fat cone EEEE AE Cae ANNEN Ged dalemaeee Wate Gea dese 

After battle of — took everything and destroyed balance; favors 
intervention as the only way; Frank Knotts and Bruce Smith held 
for ransom by Villa; witness and foreman arrested by Lieut. Col. 
Nicolas Quiroga, Carrancista, for trying to release Americans; 

iven much trouble; American consul, Chihuahua, James Stewart, 
eens refused to see him after release; 100 families on ranch, 
SU OA iota ts cosas TEET E E E A ence E E aad teueks 

Document from Martin Lopez, ordering that property be not removed 
by witness; suffer the consequences............--.00----eeeeeeeeee 

Went Mexico, 1917. in charge metals department 
PICO Gisthicl..d. sco seated eel eee etaueca ae case a oesen 

Testified re robbery Cortes Oil Co.; several Mexicans were arrested by 
Carrancistas. but all released; murder of Ed House and Stevenson 
of Texas Oil Co.; matter reported, nothing done..............--..-- 

All Americans in Tampico district loyal; all in draft age came out and 
went UO: WAP ets teeta eeta tee e oe ou se daa aa oe Ries soeauees 

Had to sign waiver holding Carranza government not responsible for 
any harm to self or family upon entering Mexico; conditions so bad 
Hal 10 S60 out o2 shite cies a gawk caareg eae aide cee s 
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Engaged in mercantile business at Colonia Morelos from 1906 to 1913; 
described flourishing condition of colony, how homes, schools, and 
churches were built, etc.; first trouble when colony was destroyed 
by Salazar; made trip with American consul to inspect colony after 
destruction; what few houses that had not been destroyed were 
occupied by Mexicans; consul made full report to State Depart- 
ment, sending photographs of destruction, etc.; Mexicans stated 
they were occupying property under authority of Gen. Calles, who 


had: piven it to them: «<%.<¢cestetteseeakecuee cece. ekieckexes iene 
Colony consists of 122.000 acres of land under valid titles; is at present 
time still occupied by Mexicans............. 22... 0.2 c eee e cece 
Battle of Agua Prieta; Americans killed.................... ETE 
Predicted another revolution in few months. based on knowledge of 
conditions and what Mexicans have told him.....................-. 
Believes that presence of Gen. Dieguez. Carranza commander sent to 
Sonora, will cause revolt of Sonora from balance of Mexico......... 
Believes that only solution is intervention, although from interest per- 
sonally would not like to see it............ 2... eee eee ee ee eee ee 


Can not see solution of anti-American situation in Mexico due to fact 
that young generation now growing up in Mexico are having hatred 
of Americans taught them. ............ 2.0.0 cece ee cee ec eee eee 

Now candidate for governor of , was ordered by Carranza 
June, 1919, to organize ‘‘ Defensas Sociales” in Chihuahua; he made 
speeches saving he was going to divide up all Gringo property, etc.; 
ased for 100 horses; refused; he confiscated 49, all they had; June, 
1919, robbed again of cattle; kicked; Murguia demanded apology; per- 
mission was given to feed hungry people; witness purchased 1,000 
hectoliters of corn, sent to governor for distribution; every grain was 
sold and not one grain reached the starving people; Mexicans on 
ranch absolutely loyal; hundreds killed defending property, taking 
care of the widows and orphans. .................0.0 2 cece eeeeeeee 

Mexicans caught stealing cattle, 1920, arrested by his men; jailed; 
confessed; later released, and bill, $48, sent him with word that if 
in future he sent thieves to jail to send money for their board; this 
shows attitude of Carrancistas; no hope for relief or reform. ........ 

Not sufficient horses left on ranch to run it; took all imported stallions 
and improved StOCK coon aes eth cre ces Obs rai aeae tame neue eee 

Attitude of Mexicans along Pershing route very friendly; begged 
Pershing to stay and give protection; 1 per cent of people in favor of 
revolution, balance against it; 25,000 inhabitants in districts named, 
99 per cent against Carranza; Gen. not a Carrancista, but an 
anarchist, popular because he promises to divide the property to 
Mexicans; large properties...............0- cece eee cee e cece eees 

Conditions flourishing prior to Madero revolution; thieves always pun- 
ished under Diaz, but very little violations; never knew ofa holdup; 
safer there than in United States; not punished now; Government 
stands in with that class and assists them; had thorough acquaintance 
with all through that district...................0-- 2c eee eee cee eeee 

Went there 1903; 65,000 head of cattle; taken prisoner by Orozco in 
IO EEEE E eee ie Olea tak E E E IEEE TOE 

Relates capture, treatment; wanted ransom; saved by Orozco, sr.... 

Assisted wounded soldiers; finally released; Madero apologized....... 

Orozquistas, 250, had battle with witness; Rojas made the attack. ... 

Gives description of battle and losses... 00.02... cece eee ee eee eee 

Killed several Mexicans; escaped to main ranch ..................4- 

Had several fights with Mexicans; threw bombs in house......... eO 

Ran Castillo across river, where he was captured; same that burned 
train in Cumbre Tunnel; deported to Cuba by United States; Villa 
published a demand for him....... 2.00.2... 202 e eee neces 

Always received protection and assistance and good treatment from 


wocewowwoeoew 
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Villa’s army maintained from his ranch after battle of Celaya; robbed 
MANY CUMNCS i os. bccn tetas tab alana a Bieta et cde eueane Satire 546 


Execution of Mr. ¢ DOORKCC POM s crs a 2a Sadan pene aes 9 547 
Gen. Manuel Medinaveitia then joined Carranza forces and is now an 

officer; Castillo issues offer to Carranza offering services to expel 

Yankees from Veracruz .......0-.-2+--eeeeececeeccecececeecececces 9 550 
Quevedo, Carranza official, is a general............2.0.. 22 eee ee eee 9 553 
Daughter of foreman. . taken by Martin Lopez and violated; 

kept 10 days; later took 200 girls from Namiquipa and kept them 

with army; many died; many not over 10 years old: later abandoned 

in mountains and many died irom abuse or starvation: American 

killed at Nahuerachic, Chihuahua. by Gen. Julio Acosta forces; 

robbed ranch; later battle with Gen. Pedro Favela of Carranza forces, 

who whipped him and recaptured all loot, which he kept for his own 

use..." Dotin- de. Guerra. = rassar t ondrar r a EnO r E se 9 555 
Appealed to Gen. Murguia; did no good; Favela killed hundreds of 

cattle. sold hides, gave meat away. shipped hides; very offensive; 

protested about killing cattle; put messenger in jail, kept him in jail 

27 days, threatened to execute hin for protecting American interests; 

cost $1,000 to save his life; Gen. Corona also depredated same as Gen. 

AVA AT E E TEN E E EA raat ee cae eee ee Sas 9 556 
Home guards named by Favela and Corona, worst men in country; 

they continued to depredate under authority; Villistas took 280 head 

big steers; Carranza gave him amnesty and ‘appointed him to a com- 

mand and in return he turned over the beeves for 10 pesos a head; 

Carrancistas refused to give them back; later sent soldiers and took 

them back and they were slaughtered in Chihuahua; worth $80 or 

DO ANGIE vas oles wowace saad mew a cowl suawers Seta get 9 558 
Williams robbed of cattle by Carrancista general, Herrera; paid him 

$10 a head to get them back; later sent soldiers and took them back 

and slaughtered them in Chihuahua: Gen. Quevedo killed milk cows 

on ranch; vindictiveness; treated Mexicans as bad as Americans 

because they were “our friends”; several pages of robberies by all 

[SCIONS EE woes aasswn see E E E EERE PE 9 559 


Mining engineer; pole one in Mexico, 1906 to 1916; in Jalisco, 

Aguascalientes, Michoacan, Sonora, and Chihuahua; no trouble in 

time of Diaz, much trouble after revolution started; had peace in 

Sonora when Villa was there........2.---2-ccececececececereeecees 7 2 
Generally understood that United States was backing Villa until Car- 

ranza was recognized; break with Villa caused raids on Americans by 

Villa when United States allowed Carranza soldiers to cross the 

ROTITtCU States BON ie nik aoe ie ele weet whee saat auey Gee ose 7 4 
Arrangements made for American miners to enter Mexico at El Paso 

at the Obregon dinner, January 9, 1916; United States in favor of 

Americans returning to Mexico; Mexican general at Juarez notified 

Americans that passports were not necessary to enter Chihuahua; 

previous to this passports to enter for entire party had been secured, 

20 going to , one ‘to: Chihuahua... 20..<%o.2ces eases oeses nee 7 6 
About 40 Americans were in party going to Mexico; on same train 

Gen. Trevino told Dr. Watson that 1,000 troops had been sent ahead 

for protection; not allowed to carry arms; felt secure; salesman told 

him later in El Faso that he had received advice from a Carranza 


oflicer that it was not safe to make the trip. Sei N PE S es aes 7 8 
Nineteen Americans were in party for ———...........2..2.2...2266- 7 12 
Vive miles beyond Santa Isabel had trouble....................----- 7 13 
Relates details of TD ASSACTCd oie Sans cant Mia ean Gan aeue ted ue ee ener g 7 15 


Antonio Lopez was in charge; does not think Villa was responsible for 

it: ex-colonel told him Villa was not there; no Mexican on train was 

killed; sure massacre was prearranged, for reason that when the Mex- 

icans took Americans from train one remarked: “We are one short, ”’ 

indicating they had a complete knowledge of how many secured 

passports; the 1.000 soldiers w ere not seen along the line........... 7 17 
Doubts statements made by Trevino; two Mexic ans at Isabel rode up 

and asked if any soldiers were on board and to size up train........ 7 21 
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COKE Er SE E E E T O O S eee eee tee e ese eee ee wee Be 


Lives Mesilla Park, N. Mex.; property in Chihuahua; doing business 


there since 1880; at breaking out of Madero revolution had 40 O00 
head of cattle on ranch; none on ranch now; brought eighteen or 
twenty thousand to the United States; under Diaz good; then near- 
est Federal garrison was Chihuahua, 210 miles; no protection since; 
no notable dilference between Carrancistas and Villistas; amount of 
loss filed with committee about $700,000; lost control of ranch and 
TSO ico voto E E canta, Bins ei aime aaah Newnan Baas 
Silvestre Quevedo killed Chinaman; Villa sent Lopez ahead; lined up 
people; accused them of being traitors because they were 
loval to witness; Villa arrived next forenoon; hung men up by 
wrists to bells; whipped them with a sword to make them tell where 
arms and ammunition were hidden; got no information; lined up 
five and killed them; sixth man was given letter to Col. Saenz at 
Casas Grandes, that he, Villa, would be there by next forenoon and 
wanted to see him; widows and orphans of these men are pensioned 
by company and are in New Mexico................02022 02 eee eee 
Had two large farms; people happy and contented; good wages; 100 
families then; now only five; received no protection from Carranza 
Government... ......cc.cccceecceeecccccenececeteeeeseneeeevess 
Carranza officer by name Cisneros shipped carloads of stuff from this 
ranch to Durango; Carrancistas committed vandalism; gave lists of 
members of company and residence of each; deriving no revenue; 
pay ing $6,000 per annum; 600,000 acres in ranch; State Department 
ept fully advised; horse stock improved; some costing four or five 
thousand dollars a head: ranch stocked with all red Durham cattle.. 
Correspondent Chicago Tribune; went to Mexico December, 1919; 
troduced copy of report made by ———, giving list of all Oie 
against companies dunne the years 1918 and 1919 (insert 1); also 
written report made by Mr. ——— relative to outrages committed 
on American colony at Atascador (insert 2); personally visited Atas- 
a colony and found same deserted, confirming report made 
Vs Se AT E E E E EE E A EE E 
Re attempt to murder man named McDonald near Tampico, in De- 
cember, 1919; McDonald stated that the Mexicans tried to murder 
him because his brother had made a statement to an investigator for 
the State Department and the Mexicans had found it out; the local 
magistrate in the district in which McDonald lived showed him a 
verbatim copy of the report made by the State Department. investi- 
gator not later than 30 days after his brother had made his statement; 
the report had evidently passed through official channels back to the 
Mexican Government, although his brother had been promised that 
he would be protected in every way... ..-.---..-2--2 eee ee eee eee 
Large companies operating in Mexico able to pay for protection; small 
man not able to operate because can not afford to pay......-..-..-. 
Statement of ———, ranch in Chihuahua and Sonora, that in 1910 had 
100,000 head cattle and in 1920 less than 12,000, due to depredation 
of bandits and present Mexican Government..........-...-.----- 


i ey 


Read into record list of killed and wounded on American side of line 


in Nogales distnet during past three vears........0.....-2--.2.--+--- 
Re killing of Frazier brothers on American side of line in Nogales 
district by bandits; to trailing bandits to lne where American 
troops were compelled to stop.... 02.2.2... 2.2022 e ee eee eee eee 
Gen. Jesus Ferrera, chief of staff of Gen. Dieguez. is very anti- 
PINON CA eea ict awtcs Sah bibs Yc ahd co ee Ora rede ad Bick ated edacent des 
Re smuggling of ammunition by Mexican consul at Nogales, Ariz., 
also by paymasters of Mexican army...........0.- 20000 ee cece ee ees 
Re fight between Yaqui Indians and Carrancistas during February. 
1920; re fact that Yaqui is good worker and all right if let alone; 
unable to trace any murder of American to WAG MS ecb toe candice 
Re objection to Amencan flags being displayed in Nogales, Sonora. 
prior to activities of Senate committee. ............0 2.0.02 eee eee ee 
Since appearance of committee on border, Mexicans in have as- 
sumed a more friendly attitude for policy sake............45...... 
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een eee een eeceeeneeesece eae eereseeeeeeeseseee en weeeeeeseeeeeeveeaeneneseeseeanenese 


‘Exhibited to the committee Mexican bonds of the State of Chihuahua, 


City of Parral, City of Veracruz and Cordoba. Interest had been 
paid prior to 1910. No interest paid since that. time. 
Does business principally in Mexico, States of Navarit and Sinaloa.. 
Principal crops sugar and garbanzo: most of garbanzo crop handled 
by Obregon during 1918-19; money handled through Nogales banks.. 
Knows of Cananea riots in 1906 when Dieguez. now Carranza general, 
was leader ol Reds<.s40c6e feec cee dete hoes fad Stole a 
Knew of lot of murders being committed near Guaymas by Yaquis 
in past few months siesta ep ce ten ee etre etsy 
Believes Carranza government will be able to restore peace and 
Pro pn LOW ORIC0= teas id tse cekenesmeceuoede EREEREER 
Believes that present peaceful condition in State of ——— due to 
order being maintained by state troops. ............2 2.00. eee ee eee 
Judges Carranza government by his relations with ——— State gov- 
ernment; admits has had no dealing with Federal Government... 
Does not allow any goods he sells in Mexico to cross Jine until money 
TOD AIG aah Meters EAI E E REET AET E et a tte ae snare ate ses 
No money hardly in circulation in Sinaloa and Nayarit except Amer- 
ICOM MONCV 3c chen ec oaks ee oho eaee ea sa soe wnt ead ex anes ee 


entes, Zacatecas, Durango, and Chihuahua; acquainted with Mexico 
22 years; only prosperous place he saw was Tampico; opening of 
silver mines in & uanajuato by foreign capital improved a little, gave 
employment to 6,000 natives; former population of Guanajuato 
75,000, down to 5,000 in 1916-17, now gone back to 40,000; every- 
ang shut down in Torreon; good cotton crop; Durango in very bad 
BNADC se E E E E E E E E E S A eons E 
Aae an sawmill only plant in operation; Zacatecas had population 
1910, 35,000, now only 9,000; stores all closed; many residences 
vacant; no traftic on streets; all mines shut down but one; Chi- 
huahua in poor shape; mines and smelter not running to full capac- 
ity; dangerous away from railroad..........00000000000000000s000o 
Gives causes of smelters being shut down, lack of necessaries, lack of 
transportation facilities and materials; people living on prickly 
pear; refutes statement of Inman, page 177 his book, as to population 
of San Luis Potosi; conditions there very bad; people living on 
tunas; prickly pear. 2.6 ncn Seccus sowseeuw es asics Dror eE En EAE oe 
Refutes statement of Douglas as reported by Weeks in November, 1919 
that people were prosperous; crops good, etc., between Laredo and 
Mexico City; houses in San Luis unfinished; people without work, 
hungry; not contented; opinions of Mexicans that all factions were 
in it for what they could make, had no thought for betterment of 
their people; lives and property unsafe 20 miles from any railroad; 
speaks of definition of bandits, several captured but country not 
bettered; refutes Douglas again; in Oaxaca less than 10 per cent of 
people of country controlled by Carranza; Government can make 
no impression on that section....... 22... eee ee ee eee eee eens 
Veracruz similar to Oaxaca; disturbances, robbing of plantations, 
running managers away, etc.; in Puerto Mexico Castulo Perez 
raided the Waters Pierce Oil warehouse, destroyed 50 or 60 thousand 
pesos worth of oil; attacked Minatitlan, captured 40 pesos goods: 
no cattle there, stolen and shipped from country...........--.---- 
Cattle shipped by Candido aie 1914-15; conditions Jalisco aver- 
age, considering conditions; American robbed there of several 
hundred cattle; his name is ; along coast cattle taken by 
combination of Carranza officers under pretence of threatened revo- 
lution in that section; Manuel Dieguez and Juan Jose Montes leaders, 
three-eizhths to each, balance to men who took them; Jesus Cintora 
with 6,000 men in Guerrero levies tribute on haciendas; he is anti- 
Carranza; levied tribute 50,000 on a sugar company; gets arms and 
ammunition by whipping Carrancistas; properties intervened by 
Carranza because they were old Diaz adherents..............----- 


2512 


2515 


2517 


2524 


2527 
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Properties turned over to his favored friends: robbed them of every- 
thing they had: was with rebel leader Meixueiro, who controls 
Oaxaca, Villa Alta, and Choapan; has 5,000 well armed men: treats 
people fairly well: people very anti-Carranza; will not take his 
money; his issue gold refused, American money only in circulation 

WT AMIGO xe Ss wae oor a neat A oerad sien ween e owes 5 2532 
Was with Felix Diaz: has very small force in Veracruz, poorly armed 
and scattered; half the ammunition used by rebels in Mexico Mexi- 
can manufacture, other half American, very little European am- 
munition there: larger part bought or captured from Carrancistas; 
rebels can not take offensive for lack of ammunition; gives condi- 
tion of arms in hands of rebels: Americans liked there but Washing- 
ton Government very unpopular on account of recognition of Car- 


ranza and not allowing them to get arms and ammunition.......... 5 2535 
Rebel leaders criticized treatment of Blanquet and Angeles by our 

Government, giving passports, etcC............. 00. ee eee cee ee ences 5 2539 
Saw Carranza officers loot many business houses and residences when 

Carranza took Mexico City. 2.2... e ee eee eee ences 5 2541 
Lucio Blanco stole 170 horses; police tried to prevent looting; 30 to 

150 killed, then dishanded................- 22-02 e cece eee e ee eeees 5 2543 
Obregon arrived Mexico City August 19, Carranza later............... 5 2544 


No change in looting and robbing houses; many men shot for minor 
offenses, bodies laid out on street; one officer, lieutenant colonel, 
shot for being drunk in Colon restaurant; no generals shot for looting 
or bothered; Carranza officers took fine horses from neighboring plan- 
TAOM ea a ana areata Une N RE E cies wa ouaunn ae 5 2545 
Details destruction in Durango; churches torn down by Gov. Gavira; 
many dead in ruins dug up, carted to fields; influenza took from 
10 per cent in Durango to 40 per cent San Pedro de las Colonias, 
Coahuila: malnutrition cause. ............--- 2.2 e eee e eee ee eee 5 2548 
When Villa took Torreon cut off ears of enlisted men and testicles and 
penises with butcher knife; reported by officer who was under doc- 
tor’s care one year; details raping of girls in most brutal manner by 
rebels and Carranza staff officer, Gen. Merigo..................--- 5 2550 
Gives account of “gray automobile” affair...........2..--..------6- 5 2553 
Gives account of how Gen. Pablo Gonzales secured several haciendas 
in Morelos through his agent, Canedo; sugar deals also; 17 haciendas 
taken in this way; machinery disposed of, ete.; parts sold to copper- 
smiths in: Mexico City scatters ncernds iaraa ania EEE aED EREE 5 2555 
Obregon and his garbanzo deals; gives details of Jack Johnson-Sanborn 
incident; Juan Barragan and Merigo forced them to serve Johnson.. 5 2556 
Killing of McManus, Mexico City; killed by Barona, a Zapatista... .. 5 2558 
Had conference with Bryan reference killing of McManus, insulted; 
Government was supposed to protect Americans, but they should 
so comport themselves they did not require protection; Villa paid 
indemnity to Mrs. McManus, $20,000 gold; only indemnity paid in 
history of revolutions ices stevenson eneee sod sep ewes E EA 5 2559 
Indemnity paid by Madero in 1911 for four Germans killed in Cova- 
donga, $100,000 silver; Von Heintz threatened Madero that Bremen 
would seize Veracruz if not paid; only two more Germans killed 
after this incident, one ‘‘Thadun” in Colima and a storekeeper in 
Durango; Germans treated well in all revolutions; Mexican admire 
Germans for their fighting qualities and because they did not believe 
the great war was fought for betterment of smaller nations: again 
goes into condition of railroads and guards: stations destroyed...... 5 2561 
Blockhouses, railroad repairs temporary; only 25 per cent of Mexico 
under control of Carranza; very little security in any part of Mexico. 5 2564 
One hundred and sixty schools closed for lack of funds out of 360 in 
city, leaving 116,000 children without instruction; teachers charged 
on collection of their 75 per cent salary..................-...----- 5 2566 
Opinion on rehabilitation of Mexico; no man from inside can put 
exico on her feet; must have outside assistance; quotes Mexico 
history for 100 years; no help for them from inside; condition Mexico 
to-day Normials..22. ses kasice veto akencnel we lew tee eee eereeeewond 5 2569 
Favors planas with Cuba: 2 act. cceecedecweaeen wsteu 4 awe wee se Seu 5 2572 
Discusses agrarian problem, lengthy; relates Red Cross story in Oaxaca; 
Wilson refused to have anything to do with them, although they had 
the money for supplies and expenses. ...... s.. Desiwed oe mee (DCI LE 5 2576 


4766—20—voL 2 ——106 
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` Testified relative to immoral conditions at Tia J uana, Baja Calif., 
Mexico, and requested that the committee do something looking to 
the regulation of the passport law in order that the deplorable con- 
dition might be bettéred:.<. us ccesseiecesentetced teucicceeeen cs 
Lived in Mexico since 1897, State of Veracruz; speaks Spanish flu- 
ently; re conversation in room in Hotel Francis at Zacatecas latter 
pat of 1915 between Gen. Francisco Murguia and Gen. Benjamin 
ill of Carranza army; doctor was in adjoining room and could 
hear plainly; Murguia and Hill were discussing invasion of United 
States with assistance of Japanese and American Negroes, etc...... 
Re Gen. Palacios, Carranza commander at Tezuitlan, who was the 
doctor’s former coachman; now very wealthy.............---..+-- 
Re Gen. Macara, Carranza general now in Michoacan, is illiterate son 
of de la Torre; was pimp and was serving term for murder when 
released by some faction; now wealthy............-..-...-.s-s00+5 
Re Carranza elections in Tezuitlan whereli box was declared unani- 
mous for Carranza in 1916, a doctor had helped 69 Mexicans 
fill out ballots against Carranza; Mexican colonel was elected sen- 
ator and celebrated by shooting several Poplar sce cnninctageas 
Was arrested in April, 1914, day after landing of Americans in Vera- 
cruz by Col. Hernandez of Huerta army; was told that Mexican 
troops had captured all border points; had captured San Antonio, 
Tex., 10 o’clock that morning and would march on Washington next 
day; was sentenced to be publicly executed in plaza at at 
1.30 that evening; execution not carried out but was forced to walk 
OUL- Of COUDUY serana ciree'y eoener AE S aude aee wena etw yas er 


C e a E E E E E E r S E E E e E a r E E S e r r E O E E E E e E E E E E S E E E E S E E E E E E E E E E E vee 


" Lived in Cochise County, Ariz, 25 years; was interested in 
company across the line in Sonora, Mexico; compelled to cease opera- 
tions at great loss on account revolutionista helping themselves to 
cattle and. borsó ane seven eudrce tne hudsee dela EE N 

Testified relative to different attacks on Naco, Sonora, Mexico, and 
killing of American citizens on Arizona side of line; became so bad 
that could not get juries to hold inquests over bodies of persons acci- 
dently killed in Naco, Ariz.; military did nothing to stop shooting; 
approximately 50 persons killed and wounded...........--------- 


C E E SE r E r S O r e a S a a e r a S S r r r E S S E E e E e E E E S E S e E E E O E S E S E E E E E E 


Cattle and real estate: refers to report of former committee, conditions 
chaotic then; names companies he represents; a of their properties. 
Conditions under Diaz good; reverse now; paid ransom ae ae 
mick, $5,000, held by Lincho Miranda; $5, 000 for ‘‘ Bunk,”’ 
and E. R. Spencer, same to Salazar; later ‘paid again for u panka tS 
Miranda, Bunk Spencer; paid $5, 000 ransom for nglishman, 
ranch, resulted finally in his death; $5,000 ransom for W. N. a 
pes to Marcelo Caraveo; $5,000 ransom for Ledwidge; $5,000 ae 
y William Benton for his foreman, Solis; knows ransom pai T 
Stevenson, Smith, and Knotts. .......... 202.00 ence eee eee ceeee 
Conditions west coast bad; protection from Carrancistas asked for 
soldiers two weeks ago, NONE BEN. ...... eee ccacccccencccccecccee 
Knows and has known all factions, none give protection, no chance 
for better conditions; no honorable Mexican in power since Diaz; 
in that time there were perfect conditions and protection; none 
worthy of confidence, but Villa as good as any.......-...-....---- 
Present at Obregon banquet in El Paso, Tex., just prior to Santa 
Isabel massacre. Gave absolute promises of protection and invited 
miners and Americans to return to his northern jurisdiction; gives 
names of men massacred at Santa Isabel by Lopez, Villista; 
headed party that brought bodies to El Piso. gives details as to 
massacre and how and when it was reported to him............... 
Chairman reads statement of massacre as before prior Senate com- 
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Continued. Part. Page. 
Statement of Jose Maria Sanchez... 22.2... 0. eee eee eee eee 10 708 
Report of Dr. Felix P. Millericccicns odvclaceuc oe voc adus ooeeeees's 10 709 
Lansing note to Carranza, January 12 through Silliman, Arredondo’s 

L D A AAEE NERE E TS eeeokas sabia ed eed wees a uae pew segues 10 717 
Quotes Carranza guarantee upon recognition................00022005 10 718 
Statement of conductor of train, extra-No. 41, out of Chihuahua, 11.50 

a. m., January 10, 1916, about massacre..................----2026- 10 719 
Witness confirms to all statements of witnesses and report as just read 

into record reference to this massacre. ..............2-02 22 eee eens B 721 

T E S EEE eves Ss cg lan ue AE ara EEE AT 24 
Been on border 23 year8... 2.0.2... eee ce eee eee cece cence R 24 
Was present and eyewitness to first shot fired in Nogales fight of August, - 

1918; Mexican customs officer started fight; gives detailed account. R 26 
Re picture show put on in Nogales. Sonora, describing Nogales fight, 

wherein Mexicans were shown butchering American soldiers, etc... R 30 
Never heard of Americans invading Mexico committing thefts. ...... R 32 
Never heard of Mexican officers delivering to American authorities 

anyone who was wanted in this country for outrages............... R 33 
Was arrested in . for having arrested a Mexican on the 

American side of the line; release obtained by personal courage of 

Vice Consul === arse dea Sects antes Deis ee Shea ANE S R 34 
How Mr. Venado. an American, was robbed of 3,000 head of cattle by 

Mexican officials in 1917. 2.0.00. cc. cc cacens cee secceesccsssyucses R 36 
Thinks majority of Mexicans who are American citizens and who live 

on American side loyal to United States...........2.......2..00.. R 43 
American merchants in secure favors from Mexican officials by 

DILDORY fo Bee eli ace ean ne eae ies Dn EE a eos R 44 
American merchants in placed themselves in contempt of all 

good Americans by closing stores on Mexican holidays and remain- 

ing open on American holidays. .................00ce cece cece eee R 45 
Re American consul appearing during Nogales fight and waving white 

flag; his official position prevented loyal Americans from killing 

bim fOb-COwardlee she 5 cus ads bu cna uns eae Shade haa cao eau R 46 
Re murder of Al. P. Wennessay by Mexicans in State of Sonora....... R 47 
Murders of Americans in Sonora attributed to Yaqui Indians were in 

reality committed by Mexicans. ..............2..00 22 ee eee neces R 48 

beech ath E E acaba toate hee a dns lly we Nv tu ahas at sie ct arn oe ai 3 1 
Exporter into Mexico, dynamite, implements, etc.; runs own trains in 

Mexico; American Metals Co. and the American Smelting & Refin- 

ing Co. also run traing.........00. 0.0 eee ce eee cece eee een ees 3 2 
75 to 85 per cent of all freight handled by the national lines of Mexico 

is handled by privately owned trains.................0. 200 e eee eeee 3 4 
All pay regular tariff rates to Government; no trackage fees; expenses 

of guards paid by American companies; no reduction for this; ma- 

jority of trains only run at night, account danger from rebels....... 3 ð 
Roadbeds going from bad to worse; bridges temporary, many destroyed, 

built up on ties; ties in roadhed in bad shape; engine repairs made 

in Mexican shops plus 15 per cent, very expensive. .............-- 3 7 
Gives instance of bad condition of engines; revenue turned over to 

GONEPNINGN a oa arte eed oars eile plead ekw dd ewes ose hanes eee te 3 9 
Pescador, railroad director. resigned on account graft; graft in securing 

cars for freight explained ..........000.00 02. c ce eee eee eee e ee eenes 3 11 
Explains how and to whom they deliver freight to companies. ....... 3 13 
Two Americans in Mexico City bought a lot of farming implements; 

few days later robbed of everything and held for ransom; not in 

bandit country, but within 10 miles of the city.................... 3 15 
Only small enterprises owned by Mexicans, large ones by foreigners.. 3 17 
Discusses American business, American railroad men and Mexican 

railroad men; difference, Mexicans run trains for personal gain, no 

thought of public welfare... 000.00... eee eee ee eee 3 19 
Mexican newspapers state not a Mexican store on calle de Francisco 

I. Madero. All wealthy institutions owned by foreigners; Mexican 

stores in side streets; was in Mexico City when lights went out, kept 

in house about that time. o4 2 ose.ac4sc6e2ccalueieee es eeedenndes 3 21 
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Mr. 


Mr. 


es ese ee ee mes ec eter ene ete ete wn esc a a eee ese eee eee ese weeweeceneseeecere ess eevee 


Owned large ranch across line in —, Mexico; during time May- 
torena and others were fighting on his ranch helped themselves to 
cattle and horses, etc.; finally bribed one faction for $6.000 gold to 


coon ese se eee eee eee eee ew een eeFeonaeseeeseeeereseaneeeeceteeeeeeeeeneenese 


Testified relative to different attacks on Naco, Sonora, Mex., and 


shooting of Americans on American side of line; was himself wounded 
we been cripple since that time.................-...-. 02-0 e ee eee 
i ie Be a Sea eheivat en bte muse iene ieee eenen ees nee oe 
Went to Mexico 1881, railroad man; American railroad men ran out 
of Mexico; roads went down immediately; Mexicans not able to 
Keep (NGM Uo 5 eee e's ees beeen eae oR ee eke hoaa te Sea e aa ee aa 
Conditions good under Diaz; began to be bad when Madero started; 
very little banditry; put down by Diaz...................-.-.-.- 
When Madero fell. people were pleased with Huerta; Huerta congress 
would not back him to put down revolution; he put them out....-.. 
Trouble with Carrancistas and Villistas in Panuco; mules lost, not paid 
TOL oes aici mera See eos Oia Gee E EEEE T oes 
Every one robbed, commanding officer, Gen. Larraga, Carrancista, 
sold to Spaniards near San Luis Potosi.............2.-.22--.2-2-65 
Carrancistas business to rob, etc.; 
SOP WORK sci rrean acta saeco keel ule cue eee ieec ete a nes 
Ropes put around him and another American; gives account of ex- 
ponchon dora oaar nr ree eee Gan ae eee alo Ge ets EE 
Gives description and impression of Pelaez, good..........-....-.-.- 
Little security any where in oil fields. .............-...----0. 02-220 
Relates bad conditions, robberies, etc..............22-20- eee eceeee 
Relates killing of Bowles and Rooney.........-.-.--..--.- ET ERE T 
Robberies‘and murders not committed in Pelaez territory...........- 
Relates resistance of Americans to robbery, killed...............---- 
Pelaez secured ammunition from Carrancistas............--...----+- 
Gives account of trip out of Mexico, February, 1920. .............-.- 
Discusses attitude of Government toward oil companies, drilling, etc.; 
Buckley can not return to Mexico............---.- cee eee eee eee 
Rather testimony would not be published; wants to return there; 
Mexican official Maderista said United States needed a President 
like Roosevelt. Roosevelt would tell us where to head in and we 
woud do Iie eerde a ewan Owersen a E G AOE 
Liberty to Mexicans means license to rob, murder, etc.........-.-.-- 


C rr E EERE E a a E E E E eae se 


Carranza officers responsible for robbery of pay rolls, etc.; Lieut. Col. 
Carraiges and two captains head of robbers; five peons employed, 
second time to kill pay Master... cece eeece use see cd sdediesede ssa 

Company robbed 25,000; Carranza officer shot...............-------- 

Company fed Carrancistas, did not feed Palaez soldiers; five British 
citizens murdered, June 6, 1915... 2.2... cee ec eee eee 

Safe robbed; commissary taken...............-.- 0c ee ce eee cee eee 

Prior to arrangements, Pelaez robbed them, Gen. Chao and 300 men.. 

and explain payment to Pelaez............-...-..---- 

Plan of “Tierra Amarilla,” return to constitution of 1857; Pelaez army 
composed of landowners, small farmers. ......--...--------+---ee-- 

American laborers of company had to get out, 1916-1918.............. 

Demanded protection from company before returning..............-- 

Stevenson killed, many beat up; companies of Doheny, Tex., Gulf, 
and Cortes left on account bad conditions.............-------.---- 


Doheny godfather of Indian children, treated them well and they liked 


him; did much for people and country; explanation of why Car- 
ranza soldiers are against Americans. ..........0-.020ec cece eee eens 
Carranza hostile against Americans; education of Mexicans in the 
United States causes them to hate us; ; Bonillas educated 
here; married American woman; hates us..............---ceeeeee- 
Statement of Pelaez, what he would do if we intervened; letter from 
Felix Diaz to Pelaez, and answer thereto 


ty to 


Mr. 
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Would not be as well protected under Carranza as under Pelaez; his 
pipe line 52 kilometers; Doheny pipe line 100 miles............... 
Made study of history and character of Latin Americans; in Mexico 
September to October, 1919; relates travels and business in church 
work; conditions of travel next to impossible, except from Laredo to 
Mexico City; all trains carried armed guards; bridges temporary, 
dan porous Dares daen din cirunee nate hence st oo be eu eaten werent 
Monterrey fairly prosperous; laborers greatly reduced; Tampico livel 
and good business; some Mexican laborers paid by Americans as hig 
as $16 pesos a day, overtime, etc.; 4 to 12 eas average wages for 
peons; 1n addition to above wages, house, lights, etc., given them, 1ce 
and water also, and corn sold to them at cost; Americans found them 
eight years before as peons, took them, educated them, and made 
finished artisans of them; peons received 25 to 50 centavos when they 
took charge of them eight years before..............-------00 2200s 
Prosperitv in Tampico due to oil men; gives conditions in Pachuca, 
Queretaro, Torreon; only average, dull; calls Zacatecas ‘‘The city of 
the living dead’’; only 9,000 inhabitants, against 75,000 a few years 
ago; no traflic, no work; only 300 men employed in that district. ... 
Cargador told him he had formerly been a foreman in a large smelter, 
receiving 12 to 14 pesos a day, now had to carry baggage as cargador; 
cause, the revolution; did not think any party in Mexico can bring 
geen people living on prickly pears, tunas, very poor; no corn nor 
eans and tunas only to last two months; asked what would become 
of them when tunas were gone, answered ‘‘Quien sabe;’? San Luis 
Potosi, poor people living on tunas, conditions bad; very little sup- 
plies in stores in Zacatecas and San Luis; church people, bad con- 
dition; no congregation; people all gone; poorly clad.............- 
Apathetic movements, half starved, pitiful; populace did not respond 
to music and parade of policemen; normal population of Mexico City 
500,000, now 1,000,000; rural people sowed to city for lack of pro- 
tection in their homes; can not imagine how they existed, no work 
for them; streets, very bad sanitary conditions; back streets an 
abomination; worst he ever saw, worse than the crude, filthy streets 
WC MD Bice E dais, Horan eee asim EE E alee ae 
Two hundred schools out of 360 lack funds; teachers went on strike; 
rapid fire guns turned on them; Mexicans acknowledged it true some 
had been wounded; refutes statement of Douglas in Mexican Re- 
view of November, 1919, about good conditions there; beggars 
throng trains, men, women, and children; larger portion are not 
well dressed nor clean............0 cece ccna eee cern cncccneccesces 
Refutes statement of Dr. Winton, in his letter to League of Free 
Nations, under date of November 26, 1919, as to good conditions in 
Mexico; witness states that while he was traveling in Mexico there 
were 17 wrecks on trains and roads over which he traveled, showing 
that the country was not at peace; 13 of them were blowups and 3 
removing fishplates and rails, causing destruction of several hundred 
lives; if that is peace, then they have peace in Mexico; Government 
controls about 25 or 30 per cent of the country; in those sections they 
have incursions of rebels. ..........-2.. 00. e cee cee eee ee eeee 
Calls attention to our consular agent, Jenkins, taken from second largest 
city in Mexico; gives pitiful account of starving children clawing and 
fighting over banana peels thrown out of window, proving that the 
“kiddies” were hungry.......-.-..... 0020 cee cee eee eens 
Pitiful story of hungry boy begging for fig peelings; everything of like 
nature thrown near track eaten by starving people. ............... 
Disagrees with Inman that troubles of Mexico caused by American 
exploitation; savs it is untrue; people of Mexico have been benefited 
by Americans; explains. e205 ou css oo oe eden dann chee eeoes saws 
Disagrees with Inman on class of Americans in Mexico............- 
Only found one disreputable American and he was a lieutenant colonel 
in Carranza’s army (see p. 136 of Inman’s hook); in given locality 
in United States would be hard to find a like class who did not 
measure up to class in Mexico; generally men trained for some par- 
ticular trade go to Mexico; therefore better all-around class........ 
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Mr. ———Continued. Part. Page. 
Refutes statement made by Inman in letter to mission board, February, 
1919, ‘‘Riot call,” ‘‘Great missionary program to be destroyed,” 
etc.; found general feeling among clergymen of Mexico disgusted 
with and very bitter toward Inman for his stories................ 6 29 
Invited to a meeting in the city to protest as to Inman, but refused to 
hear anything as Inman was not present; feeling against him very 
bitter; ‘‘Wide in statement of fact, and missionaries not allowed to 
do propaganda work or take part in politics”; refutes Douglas state- 
ment about ‘‘Growing confidence in ability of Mexican officials to set 
Government on firm foundation” ................0..00ee cece eeees 6 31 
High officials told him present Government could not make good, 
neither could Obregon, and the election of Obregon meant another 
revolution; asked if Gonzalez was elected or if Carranza stays in 
what would be the outcome, answers “Another revolution”’........ 6 34 
Another said he would fight intervention and the invader, but would 
surrender his arms, as he was a sensible Mexican; both Mexicans 
were loyal Federals and leading and influential men; another lead- 
ing hacendado said intervention was the only thing for Mexico and 
bound to come; gives other interviews with leading men, Mexi- 


cans all to same ect. .ccccscveuesetcetedcesveteewds ese sec ses 6 3 
Talked to many leading women of Mexico; 100 per cent wanted armed 
intervention by United States..........0 000 2... 2. cece ee eee eee ee 6 35 


Relates conversation with highly educated Mexican woman, who 
asked “How long are your American women and men going to per- 
mit us to be used as we are by our own people?” read whole story.. 6 36 
This conversation typical with all with whom he conversed; landlady 
at hotel asked them when is that American Army going to get down 
here and clean this thing up? Educated Mexican women not afraid 
‘of American soldier; knows the record they left at Veracruz; more 
afraid of her own soldiers than the American; Carranza army made 
up of penitentiary birds, press gang peons, recruits who lost all they 


had and enlisted in the army to get even. ...............222-0005 6 39 
Relates of boy and others whom he saw with ears cut off by Villa, and 
officers had their privates cut off...........0 2... ee eee eee eee eee 6 40 


Opinion mixed as to intervention by foreigners in Mexico; (aaa ma- 
jority against it, but thought United States could settle it; Spaniards 
100 per cent for intervention; only way.........-.-.....2--e-e-eees 6 41 
Not able to say what should be done, but if armed intervention is the 
only way, the quicker the better; something must be done if we 
expect to be or to appear self-respecting; if course right in Spanish 
War, Philippines, Cuba, and Porto Rico, right in Mexico; does not be- 
lieve educational, religious, or charitable projects can be successful 
in Mexico without material benefits that come from industrial enter- 
prises; one needs the other ..c....0c.265 cc secu ek bese ee dee es 6 43 
Estimate by people who know $1,000,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 
needed to rehabilitate Mexico. $150,000,000 needed for railroads 
alone, quotes English engineer; 15,000 miles of railroads in Mexico; 
recognized that force of arms necessary for distribution of money in 
Mexico; believes armed intervention inevitable; suggests that A. B. 
C. taken in on deal even if we had to pay all bills, to remove general 
distrust of United Stateas:. 2:4. .cneceyes redadaveteaueesse teeeus wee 6 45 
Bull fights not eliminated from Mexico; attended a brutal one at 
Aguascalientes; refutes Inman when he says atrocities, depredations, 
and murders exaggerate] in Mexico, while in Mexico daily papers 
ive horrible accounts of thein all; gives many instances of insecur- 
ity, one wherein attempts in streets of Mexico to kidnap servant 
girl, she was saved by witness; this occurred at 4 p. m. at Jockey 
(lubin Reatlonreity -2c.cey ii edena a esen ea isomerase. S eas 6 50 


Carranza policy one of interference in his district, 539; Mexican offi- 

cials told him they would not permit Mexican laborers to cross to 

fill war contracts against the German Governwent, as they considered 

Germany better friend than America..............0..00-2 ces eeceee E 539 
Carranza oflicials offered to do personal service or favors for him but 

not for Aimerican Government ........0 0. eee eee ce cee cee cee cenees E 540 
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Carranza Vice Consul Pena, told him their passports regulations were 
not because Mexico needed it but was in retaliation of our regula- 
TIONG cco viccntaied ieee ea ee ee Oe ene E ek OE BAe ee ES 

Re smuggling ammunition in June, 1919.................-....- ENN 

Re killing of immigration oflicere, Hopkins and Hill, by Mexican 
smugglers, May, 1919; Carranza customs authorities present on 
Mexican side at time....... o... cers cet ecw ped oeeem ae motes eee x 

Mexican citizen; refugee from Mexico; bad class of Mexicans in power 
in Mexico, do not want good class there; refugees scattered all over 
world; compares releasing of prisoners from jails und penitentiaries 
in this country and placing them in power: such is condition in 
Mexico to-day; men in power in Mexico to-day are same as jail birds 
in this country; no hope for peace in Mexico till that kind of people 
are out of power and the good people back in Mexico............ 

Nephews not allowed to work in Mexico, for they are for law and order; 
Auyvests private capital in hands of honest men to bring peace; only 
1 per cent ran away from Mexico still honest men there..........-. 

Favors importation of arms from this country to the free honest class in 
Mexico who would overthrow the bad ones; rebels have proven in 
their districts law and order prevailed.............-..----------- 

Favors withdrawal of recognition from Carranza..................--- 

Reads letter from sister showing suffering in Mexico..:.......-.....- 

Her condition represents suffering by all in Mexico of the unfavored 
CLARE EE E csest wage A din foie ariel scald octane a akg aleve ah ele hearin sa nao areola 

Gives condition of 100 in his family, deaths, etc..................... 

Armed American forces not necessary for peace; favors allowing honest 
Mexicans to have arms and settle it themselves............-.-...- 

Asks one more chance; if failure, then intervention, which would be 
acceded to by all good Mexicans; pleads for just one more chance... 

Carranza not honest in his promises to this Government; sole object to 
gain power in order to rob, murder, and steal.......-..----------- 

Financial situation in Mexico........... 2.02 cee e eee eee eee eee eens 


CESE E E EE E E E E E E e S r E ema E sew eee er ere ee ewes r T E S r E eae eo se etarwaeeaeseea eevee 


Started in 1906; no difficulty till Madero revolution; mine raided, mill 
burned and commissary robbed by man named Campa, who claimed 
to be revolutionist; compelled to abandon property in 1913........ 

Mine confiscated by State authorities who turned same over to Mexicans 
who are still trying to operate it; appealed to governor who stated 
would not do anything; told him would appeal to State Department. 
He laughed and pulled froin drawer of desk roll of papers and said: 
‘‘Here are some claims of Americans that have appealed to thełr 
State Department; they have all been referred to me; go ahead and 
appeal ache alae tack weet aN eo EE eevee ee hee a E E 

Forced by Carranza official to carry message from Carranza forces 

through Villa lines to another Carranza force...........-.--+.------ 

Operated ranch in district from 1913 till 1917; had 4,500 head of 
Cal ET e AE E E S uae hue eee ee wake eo er ey weal 

Ran out of country by , managed to sell some of cattle; loss over 
$75,000... INO Clan led nc jc cce cena creda seeded eos eda meme wes 

Re on one occasion during time of Mexican soldiers took Amer- 
ican flag and tied it to tail of horse and drove through town........ 

Were preparing for round-up and Col. — army took all their saddle 
horses so could not round Up..... 0.2.2... ee ee ce ee cece eee eee eeees 

Re killing of his cattle for hides by men............... 0. eee ee eee eee 
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A Part 
ig o oC eek es Ser A GR E OE E ea A E AE AAA E A EAA EA ees 19 
Action, direct, socialists and I. W. W.’s. 2.2.2... eee eee ee eee eee 17 
Activities: 
Ea O LEE E E E ET N SE Part ee eee 20 
Caranza SMITA Ys oyeee a aN E E EEES 22 
Germans Mex Calie ratre renne vies E dew ds Geese mass ese aS 22 
Mexican Government, through Carranza..........0....-c eee eee ee eee 20 
Pro-German, of Carranza, to be offset............. 02.0 cece eee cece eee 20 
Affidavits: 
Filed with State Department. ............. 222-2 cee eee eee een eee 18 
Of Mr. , kidnaped by Villistas..................2.02- 0-2-0 e ee 22 
Acranan laws SODOM 22 oan deca a a a a area dale ite aaa ceiaoare es 12 
De la Huerta, governor, letter of. .......... 0.0.02. e cee eee cee eee 12 
Probe Monera er Seek at cae pai eo seas PENA s eee nee ee eee 1d 
AIE ESLA TO i aie ncn 8 ohio. oka alle. ai ee EE O warn eed aeaneatan Saree 18 
Agua Prieta, attack on: 
By Gen, Damse ec e ua tea see ea ea Geena Seige tates wa oe 12 
Dy Gens Vall awa gon darevcn a eee cltietasatabeckeeeweeaet 12 
PON OIC Os os tenes tact tae bales eta ue N a ie A R eee 17 
Shareholders Ol sccsc oes os erates ate oa wan Sule e die depo ace aa 17 
Aguilar, Candido: 
Efforts to save daughter trom. 2.2250 265.2606 sence ehoncadenecemeewss 18 
DOME paid locair oer Eere eSEE TREE E ES REEE E EA ] 
Alliance, Carranza-Spaniards. . 22.2.2... . 22 eee eee eee eee e et eee eees 19 
PlvendOrt <i P Dereser eenean araa bers eee beeen gees a 8 
Alvarado, Salvador: 
Agent, publicity, for revolution..... EIEE E EOE ame Gee AE 20 
Aguilar, Candido, desc iess244.2e% tines Bete ee oie oe ceeseaeeesees 20 
Ad HOD RING: cid: concas oan la eiagnis bade awe texas salneeews es ESN 20 
Anti-Carranza propavand a ..oc. cc sce ices sees oe ble eae ae Ks oe ee sees 20 
Arbitrary methods Ol ccc ccestew snes edo ease we ee dew doe eos deca Sunkist 7 
Atrocities— 
Carranza allows to keep in power. ....-...-.-.-2--- 2 eee eee eens 20 
Pi MOX ICO suas eee lve Names ee nao ene noua elena oes 20 
Bandits, reason for leaving..............-.2--0-eceee EE E RT 20 
Berlanga, M. A., servile tool of Carranza...............0... 00220 e eens 20 
Bolshevism centet Ofeccsscs epito Sede tasks canbe Coane wen aAa ka 19 
Bonillas— 
Accepta TOMINA LON 52.56 wide no iir e a acca eet 20 
erea a. >- PE Soden Sale ood eee tren alae eerie aaa noua eae 20 
Interferes with legislation, United States Senate. ............... 20 
Running for Carranza.......-.. 2.22.00. e cee eee cece scence eceeees 20 
Cabrera, Luis, hatred for American8................0-cce ee eeecncees 20 
Calles, describes, as Satan .......... 2. ce ee cece ee ee cece ence eeees 20 
Canceled money 188ueS. ...... 22.2. cece cece eee cence nce eeeees 7 
Carrancistas responsible for outrages. ...,-.....-.2-s eee e ee eee neces 20 
Carranza— 
Could have eliminated Villa...........-..0..-00-- +02 eee ences 20 
Declared against verte... clcececaekss. eso. sense dee eee 20 
Desci Dea edad coset hoe ere E aes GEA Samara neseawee ens aos 20 
E cat E che eae wee E S EE E sks 20 
Political plans ól- csser a a a a DEEA aA 20 
Revolted against Madero................ 0. eee eee eee cee eee e eee 20 
Thett trom. Governments esc 43.05 scspense ass Seece sean teense 20 
Wil be killed oreari nanes tE eee sy meee eg ae tee oad ERN R 20 
Dictator, merciless, inhuman............. 202 eee eee e eee cece eee eeee 7 
Diaz, Felix oath to-kill sic oSssd asic eec eee a eE sows eee eee 20 
Dieguez, Gen. M. M., describes ..cs. .csceeeocon eesseeeehe ne maees cot 20 
Dite k Obregon, Wore taco tine asa Ea AA sae RE a a Saye 20 
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Alvarado, Salvador—Continued. 
Division of land, Indians refuse............. 2.0.2 cece nce e nee c cee ceee 
Elections, Carranza’s method for stealing..................22.--+-e5 
Families, soldiers’, left in Sonora............... cece eee wee c cc cncees 
Forces of, defeated by Diaz and Pelaez..................-.-2-e ences 
Governs under revolutionary plan............. 2... eee cece cee eees 
Gonzalez, Pablo— 
Descr Deis sn toes a tteet E see Ses cattw eee nE 
Manifestos of, in Puebla......... 2.2... eee cence nec ew eens 
Ordered become pro-ally............-e cece ence ccc c cess ec cncces 
Gutierrez, Manuel Rodriguez, describes. ..............-0-e-eecceces 
Hinojosa, Cosme, letter Of .: cssuce.4 ss edeacccewesceies daw cesanceaes 
Intervention sure, Predicts: 2.00.60. ceases be eceeceas eds se eees 
Letter, open, to Carranza, Obregon, Gonzalez...............-...-.6- 
Mexico not safe for Mexicans. ....... 0... cece ence cece eee e cc en cence 
Millionaire Gc cay i ccna wc icc eucccauhe es acewss ines aa ug eased owns 
New York— 
In, to finance revolution.............-. cece ccc ccc cee cece ence cece 
On CATAN ZAS ain an eE E E EE stews eicet secs 
Paymasters detaulting: mensne aek 
Pelaez:-M., Oath to kUli errian erea aaa E EO 
Plan to remain in POW... 6 ccc esc neces boned Seca eet tied sow eee decease 
Propaganda to fool the United States. ...........-.. 2.22 eee cence eee 
Publicity bureau for candidacy............-...- ee ecce nce e nce c ences 
Record in Yucatan 
A TODDOP «2d.ctessuscmsececcahese tees Ose ew edye te enee ues 
One Of: D1000s siass ceivessdaniccasaeeeedeciaen ewes AEON cs 
Represents breve: ie uocscsuonececGas mus aiebintasees Eea 
Revolution— 
IA SONGIAss cee ee ees a eealeuidoeteneceseeGee taecaks 
Obregon— 
Camon lani :.6c4 cher wewwatcienetotehceatialateeseewekaces 
Not head Ol .ccccccesea ensue ge eadend Gueemcietcaaase eee 
TOs WACK ices i law seca neue med balsa a waar E NEDE 
Worst ADPIOACHING: 2c -cceceeo eens n A AE EEES 
Rouaix, Pastor, describes... 2.2.2... cece cece cece cc ccc cece cect cneeae 
Scheme for Presidency 226 ctw i sien Aweeu See ee eikeen eenei neneda 
Seized railroads, etc... 2.2... ee eee cece e eee eeees ieee free ate era 
Socialistic enterprise in Yucatan. .......... 2... ee cece eee eee eee 
Speech against President Wilson.............. ccc eee eee eee cece eee 
Summons of, bv Senate subcommittee.................--6-- bs tis kes 
Visits. Washineton..« occsiaee vents erine seu teweubew se ewe cased 
Wesalthooi, Irom Poverty vosseccccanees wen velo sceeeUaewa E A 
Hapata: MUdr Olive a3 seta wen tee ke E asm eaageee cues ee eee es 
Alvin, A: De testimony Oly.-204 aes ca Nessa ee le dened sensasies wade 34 
American enterprise to advantage of Mexicans... ............------.05- 
forces competent to handle Mexican situation. ............... 
Americans: . 
Im colonies tretel ipese Coietes Cowes a ceaeetieaseeekGu anaes 
In Mexica— 
And Mexicans, good feeling between ...............-.--..0.-06- 
Arrested by Mexican troops... 2.2... cece eee e eee c ecw eee eccne 
Attitude— l 
Their Government toward . 2... 2... eee eee ee eee ee 
To American Government... . 2.2... 2... ee eee e ee eee ween 
Blessing to country, not exploiters. 2... 2... ete ee ee eee eee eee 
Brought out by British officers...............-2....--8- ERTEN 
Capture and ransom of. cused ids eek eata Pt etier teretanama 
Common people of Mexico friendly to... ...............-26- en 
Compelled to leave Veracruz... . 2.2.22. eee eee eee eee aed Si bl 
Crossing horder must go unarmed . ........... 2.20.02 02 cece eens 
Diazdlesreé protecting wc 6 .<.op ced hans eases sales eee a ER 
Dictators, military, enemies of. ......... 0... cee cece eee ee eee 
Feelings against, and other foreigners. .......0-.-.-. eee ee none 
Four, murdered, Lower California... .......... 2.02. cece cee ewes 
High elass in NENICO v2. her de Pea aso ere wae ee bauer clus pose 
List, additional, of. killed in Mexico. . 2. ....0 eee e cece eee eee 


Lopez killed, at Santa Isabel... 2... ee ee cece ces cence 
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Americans—Continued. 
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Damage and destruction to property: 
Associated Tropical Plantation Co., losses of...........0...-2-2-2-006- 9 1372 
Baldwin’s store, Candelaria, Big Bend, Tex............---...-------- 10 1548 
Brite@sranch: raid: Vex asses. ose cases oo Weaewal oe eRe swee dee ede ses: 10 1543 
Café of J. E. Ellis, Matamoros..............- ccc cece cece ccc cecceceee 8 1092 
DAMACCR E sesh a dons settee edt E P ET E E EE E 8 1093 
Cattle and horses stolen— 
Nevill’s ranch, Texas............... x 10 1515 
OU RCLE OF ect aoa esate tee sate E bene E 10 1549 
Chuichupa colony, losse8s........000000000 ee eee cece eee cece eee eeee 10 1482 
Cleveland ranch, horses stolen........-..c.ccee eee cee cece eee eeeeceees 10 1820 
Colonies, Mormon, robbed of stock, etc............---.0-------------- 10 1484 
Colony, Medina, BR ACR PEE A E eegete eae eae caret ec aie 15 2175 
Confiscation, Santa Lucrecia, property............---------- eee eee 8 1059 
Depredations, Rathbone oil leases... ........-. 22. eee ee eee eee eee ene 2 548 
District Attorney Kleiber robbed on train............-.--..---------- 8 1260 
Farms and houses of colonists destroyed.........-..-2s-eeeeeeeeeeees 13 197 
Hacienda, El Conejo, robbed and destroyed.............-.-.-------- 10 1502 
Hancock ranch, loss of stock... 2... 2.20... e eee cee cece cence ce eeees 10 1527 
Horses— 
Customs Inspector Webb..........-ccccee cece cece ec ceccccceceee 10 1529 
Of C. W. Enders taken......... 0... cece ccc ccc cw cw cece eee eces 8 1080 
Garrett, demands for, frequent................ cc eee ween ee eee eee 13 1964 
Hotel Ritchie, Columbus, N. Mex., burned..........-..-..2.-.--6- 10 1603 
House, Dr. Hunter, dynamited...............- ce cecccccccececccceee 8 1149 
Laguna Corporation, losses..... 00... cece cece cece eee c ccc cc ceccecece 9 1350 
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near Los Fresnos, Tex..........-cc0- cece cece cece nce cececcees 8 


McBee cattle stolen. 2s. sos sseccdeeses oeeinsedicdhddducaescudcccees. 8 

DG osteitis es Goce Gare ed Steele ncn eae li eeiad ns mows ia she 8 
Manley, Dr. Paul, lost everything..............2..0..e0e sees ee eeees 15 
Metzenthin, house burned, stock stolen............ se 8 
Miller, W. W., E O82 sec since bein E EE E T be 8 
Mining, at Alamo, Lower California, destroyed..................... 14 
Moore, damages, Columbus, No Mox oleoa cncc. eeccuidaecwcavedue- 17 
Negro TODDGd 5 cenit ce rene esa eeetee a dd awe wed A 8 
Oil companies, safe robbed at Tuxpam.................-0eeeeeeeeeee 14 
Pay Toll Stolen cceiceacincnstauceGan asad cent ehud anaE ob ohed ee SENAN 2 

WO Ora ENE hie AT ae ce ee ee ans ah E E SA 2 
Paymasters, oil companies, robbed, Tampico.................-.---.-- 10 
Piedra Blanca Cattle Co., robbed...............2.. cece cece cee eeeeee 8 


Petit ranch, Texas, cattle stolen................0..--0eee20ee0e------ 10 
Plantation, Garrett— 


ROWING 6 ice ceatawdacue ei aww e Hecawaseeee Deteewec cuacamuewess 13 
Pestroyed 5.42) 252255 ok OE Ven eue Rebun e ts bade ee oxen 13 
Power plant at El Oro dynamited................00.. cece eceeceeees 8 
OPOE E E N E EE T R E E ET EENE 9 
A. E. Frasier, loss of Blleaic ooclec into pol spe terete he eeaowoatiate 8 
Ranch, Rathbone, complete loss............-...0-20-0- 2 
Robbery: 
M. Garis, Toxa ERREN NG 8 
PáldWwin; 1 OR sda co dies cccditue waded reae e a a S 10 
Store at Salinero, MOXOS seis Codd bot ialip a ay eatin oad atest 8 
Alexander’s store, Texas............... - 8 
WE: Frasier Ss he cee uty cee bk Mic eects bon a state Sh a at ovr eure 8 
Saddles, books, etc., Garrett, burned................0.2. ee cece wees 13 
Schuls— 
Disarmed and robbed............2.. 200 c ee eee cece cece ne ceeeee 8 
Wilevobbed: on train. 3.2.62. od aatekGsxciuets dela aa a 8 
Schultz robbed ssi rse sed. tiiesdcncadeessed oaseud noedsdatecedeous 10 
Scrivner’s store robbed and burned..............-.00-22-eceeseceees 12 
Sturgis ranch, Chiapas, total loss..................ceeeeee cece ec ceeee 7 
Sugar plantation, Rathbone, robbed.........-....-...--2- cece eens 2 
Theft— 
From auditor Tabasco Plantation Co..................02ee eee eee 9 
Watch and surgical case, Dr. Horton..................----------- Ll 
Veater house bummed 2c veice ss Vor ie re telwes wowace ek eteawkoaewk os 10 
Vista Hermosa Sugar Co., total loss........... 22... eee ce eee e eee eee 15 
Property confiscated oc ies: boc tutes asetades in epp aae 15 
Ward: JoGe TODD sss 256i be eran ko laac cis aie is. crade a @ eis a marae eas 8 
Whatley, Miss, robbed by Maderistas.................--.---e ee eeeees 8 
Wright, Mrs. Mary, losses: 2.02502) sh. ounalscausercdecascuanseceens 8 
Damages and outrages: 
Abduction of Mexican girl. ........0 22 ee ccc ec cece cece cece eeee 8 
ACa\ AsO adOM COlONY sscese ieee ic dew a a E EAE 8 
AT CHAMAal Colony ccretec roe eenecedeudsauecatausst cud EN ike 8 
Bailey ranch: destroved o ¢.2.34uobcs ternkeceotaS aces Enine Eaa 8 
Baird and Neal stabbed ............. 20. eee eee cece cece cence ecnes 8 
Blocker ranch— 
Cattle driverom enero urie a eee eu dau tad Jee eh ee wae ey 8 
tock TAKOM ccccn ck eck ewes E a A RER OAD wees: 8 
Conrad and Huff wounded...........0. 0... eee cece ec ence eee 8 
DE Predgnone o vec tedden eV ogeaces se eeu Be ke a Wese teas ates 8 
Forbes and Martin wounded............. 20... c cece ccc eee c ee eee 8 
Frost, A. B., wounded twice... 2... cee cece ec ee ce cece cece 10 
Gourd, Misses— 
BNE Ol TA A AEE EE T EE tees Masse OE E heed Se ceecus 8 
Ra vished aoee ae aa E A wa tac ue a 13 
DG xan whee tease E NENA SER EEE A A E E ee tenses 8 
Harvis, wounded, Texas............ 00 cc eee cece cece eee ccc e ce cecces 10 
Home of Elias burned, Texas......... 0... 0 cece cece ec cece eee cee eee 10 
McCain and Wallace wounded, Texas. ............-- cece eee eee eees 8 


Medlin and McElroy, arrest of............ 2... ce cece eee ee eee ce eees 8 
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Damages and outrages—Continued. Part. 
Metzenthin’s sister assaulted ....... 2.2 cc ec cc cece cece weet ee ecece 8 
Monohan and Huff wounded, Texas..............-- 0. eee eee eee ees 8 
Montell’s store burned, Texas...............0.0- eee eee enee OER 10 
Moore, Mrs., wounded, Columbus, N. Mex................--2.--0-0-- 7 
a of Mrs. Sturgis starved to death. ...........-.-..-2 22s eee eens l 
Negro’s wife E T rine daeccwieafnbeto meta ana cortohouce 8 
P@rson al 21-0 Kind a e R aces jauue enemas ear sows 2 
Plantation, La Esmeralda rubber, destroyed. ............-..-------- 15 
Ranch near Acapulco destroyed.........-.0. 22.2 cece ence eee cee eeee 8 
Hones Bt TAM OlC Ons sare ewe etait gee ei ASENA A 
Soldiers wounded— 

Noras: lek aronganui a rN 8 
One, Glenn Springs, VOX eccood cose insele i hake cov eg ao eines ss 10 
Two American officers wounded, San Benito, Tex.................-- 8 
Two American soldiers burned, Glenn Springs, POX bob n22 cores eee 10 
Willis. H. J., wounded, Texas........ 0.00... cc ccc cee eee PESA 8 

Dato, Pablo, German and German agent. ........00 0000000 cece ence ene cees 20 
Documentary evidence to prove. .........2-e-- eee cece ee eee ecw eens 20 

Dean, Edwin G., testimony of. scicce sc peccosswessecaeecereseueaewexd es 10 

De Bekker, L. J., testimony Ofossc 22 Ges sis ese ew dee ddwie bese be eea eels 2 
Telegram: quoted: DY 245 <2-2246.t widow ecaces 52K ede b wees eee cusses 2 

Decree, Carranza, death on strikers.............0.. 2c cee ee ce cee ene eee 19 

Delamain, G. O. phCStlIINONyY O aure ut woke teawaciautuaeaess cemeeeeaes 8 
Ranch foreman Ol, FARSOMS 26 A sss tbe oie Saree wat nhc a ie ates 8 

De Negri: 

Abusos newspapers. .....-..06-0 sec cc scence senescence eceeencteenace 20 
And Bonillas to ruin Fall, Hanson, etc.................20- 202 c eee eee 20 
Conterences Withieied.ct ccc ee a a eve ecko EE eN 20 
(riticizes Ba es sis tec Sha tends a coe desist Bianca es Siaicd wala Senet cv ew wees 20 
Feelings of, toward Fall, etc a aie Bie duetalive aoe a alae daatalces 4 20 
Letters— 
Ni relit 108s se hee ae ee ly da he i hier lea E 20 
To New York Herald ‘‘bunk” . 2.0.0... ee ee ee eee eee 20 
Offer to publish derogatory information... ..........2-.--2eeeeeee eee 20 
Offer of $100,000 if above are ruined............ 2.2 e eee ee eee eee eee 20 
To purchase: documents.. 05.0255 c vee ses tagedbntiesese see eesouse 20 
Outrages on Mexicans in United States........ 00... ccc eee eee eee 20 
Threat to assassinate Fall and Hanson................ 00020 c cece eens 20 
atl warned sito eo etretita ta oks Pas hes oe us ents tenons oe eden 20 
Hanson WARNER Senate 60.5. oe suse ote oda agce Weck e aes woes aes 20 

Deportations: 

Dish@@ E E N E EA TEE EEE EE E dell ated e log. ocedees meade 12 
Causes lead ng 10.ccowsv eis cot oaa a Sa a a ei ]2 
OFAMETAN eaaa ra a bee ers Pet end aa TO ee es AG 15 

Depredations. See Damages and outrages. 

Desvernine, Raoul E., testimony of .............0..- eee eee eee eee eee eeee 7 
Not adviser of CAPRI se ba ease aeetin Seamer sous E ease tees 7 
No part in bail matter of Jenkins............... 0.222. eee eee eee eee 7 

Wesvaet ion: tp: Olsenien A AE eG eis od OE betas saetoetenss 14 

Diaz Colony. colonists driven from............ 00... eee eee ee eee eee eee eee 18 

Diaz, Felix: 

And Ine lind 33 x60 eee ea rurbe kl ote Saar E ee oea het ese 20 
Aad JAAN seccooe toro ce bu Oia E ei, Ea S EERS 20 
Correspondence and Codes...........c ccc cece cece cece ccc nceccarenes 20 
Shannon letters (Occ 42 oodccedicekwhe vin stetede sec tudkeut emcee ues 20 
Diaz, Porfirio: 
Controlled Mexico by threat of intervention...................--.625 18 
County ade under ie cache ines E E E E E a tana bee ae iets 18 
Law and order Unde ics jc «sudo sSocds gas ac Cosas Skee kha ae eke caus 1) 
Atec Tudia Ver at aa mn a E ea E E E E 19 
Honest Mae. 2.60 terior riar e a r EE 19 
OMeoial amily pralterssceocccsrsenriu irine ok clei 2 aie ts ene ea A ahaa 19 
Liked Americans... 0... 0 ec cc ccc cc cen nce ce cccucccccaccccccacas 18 
Dickman, J. HM., C E E EEE E E A EE TO 9 
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Dictatorship necessary to Mexico............. 0c cece cece cece ence ceeenens 
Diseases: 
Averages higher than in United States.................0 00 eee eeeeeees 
N OMCROAM eee aen a a dd Sts E A NNN wre ea ee ee See 
Documents in appendix to Hanson testimony...................--+--6-- 
Dodds, S. S., testimony of.......... 2. cece ee cen ce cw cence cence 
Dodson, Thomas M., letter from, to editor of Regeneracion..............-. 
Doheny, Edward L., testimony of............ 2.22 cece ewe ec eee cece eeee 
Enemies of, Mexican Government attempts to make................. 
Research foundation sccccg occccns aaa dweew ee cuwees cee weeedeneee 
Donoho, Harry C., testimony of.............. ccc eee w eee cece eee eeeee 
Douglas; Charles Asosi ees cc eck ees ckawdeks OEA Cate oe EANES 
ays United States wishes to discredit Senate subcommittee.......... 
Strong letter to Pablo Gonzales. ....... 2... eee eee e nce cece ence ences 
Dowe,O; C., testimony Ofc. ecce nok Secu En APEE a NAVET acme 
Draft explained to MexicanS............. 0.2 e cece eee eee cece eee ee eens 
Dublan colony: 
Mormons, exodus of, from. . .... 2... eee eee e ence een e eee eenes 
Raid: 00 (DY: SalaZal rcs scant setae eo aede ued on Ae a toes S 
Dunn, James, letter tu, from Melbourne.............. 0. cece ee cece ee eeee 


Eck- R. H testimony Ol. 23cxeeeeciece os wa be ose Gees ecaseeeteseests 
Economic control of Mexico. . 2.2... cee cee cee cee cece ener eeecees 
Edmunds, George L., testimony of........... 2... eee eee e cere eee ee eeee ts 
Education: 
By: Cathone Church 00d... ceocccdeccactes ea ee uanxubewereesd 
Of Indians described........000 0000 viniewecaceesncd.ownstoeiw cheaesds 


Five classes disfranchised .............0 cece cence nce e cece eenees 
Elias, Mother, testimony of.......... 2.2... cece ce cece eee c cece cee ences 
Carranza, first trouble under. ...... 0... cece cence cece nce e esc eccces 
Diaz; NO tron ole Under scccceses.c Seeks tawaees Jens weeded edad 
Disealcéd: Carmelite, 8 ssc so scees ieewiaG coset ededeewceense eure eee 
Nuns— 
Pour, hiding in: Mexico x. o.20so5 nueina 
Lewd women posod AS oic covecs aces dade oven@ccscetews vie weeees 
Priests: held for ransom......... ose ckcnceve aca cesaanersseeweeeese4 
Returned to MƏX Ci vee vis ceca cues ten seee es bed owsseewe dees duce we 
Sisters— 
About to become mothers. .... 2... ccc cee nec ce cc eee c cece cee c nee 
And priests, sport of church, ..... 2.0... cece cece cece cece ween 
ALOIS LO robe err Soe hae Se ane ewe eo atosee Raed eeeeew tees 
Kept in hills with soldiers «00s sssccceseiecveeee see avec ceases 
Ellis, James E., testimony of. ........ cece eee c cece ceees Ora dition ae dae, 
Emery, Sloan W., testimony Of oi0 cw ociscciewcicicbcsds ties vavcscumecicv ests 
Enders, C: W.; testimony Ol.icsi chasis cesacec ceweccic as eesetwcewag sae wccce 
HOrs6s Ol. Akole cag cto obesedceace Sane eteeiscsandeaanee eee es 
Claims 20, Nl6d osc crcawe towels ke ees sew eee saeatawlsesteadeas 
Ranch owner, Santa Rosalia; Chihuahua. .. 1.2.0.2... cece eee cence 
Enemy trading ACt cvs oc hsew de ics asi unanenn eess ee ctetdoseses ccc 
Esteva, Miguel A., testimony of... 2.2.0... eee cece eee cece cece rece ence 
Consul of Morl sorres eert nce keke es sSee ce ovies dune wewen ee ewes ares 
Experts: 
American financial, to Mexic0........ ccc cece ccc cece ccc cescccsccece 
Citrus, from California arcessere enderne Gwe Grell Su ia 
Exodus of families from Chamal colony, Tampico. .........se00000002..- 
Extradition of criminalas 02 tcc giiete cha tsautieseedeaseocewsouedekeees 
DIMMGul les Olsson oe eee eee iweta bate die ueeGeaecsaseas 
Discussion Ol 12s swe eke ene uransa ea Sa Glues ae nee ane aleces Gace 
Imposible sovss sew wens ee eeet erect dee Dares A E E eee ras 
Pedro Baz and Antonio Rocha, granted. .............--ecee eee eeeees 
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F. Part. Page. 
Factions will never get together........... EPEA E toca as EPE E sews 18 27 
Fall, Senator A. B.: 
C abrera, Luis, telegram Lo E E eis T EE EA E 8 1019 
Criticized in Mexico..... IA hi ore E aca tide Rae Seis arene eA E E 10 1663 
Evidence, documentary..........-cccecccccccccccccccccccsscecccece 8 1226 
Interests of, in Mexico. x o.5.cwaecs ak ede sss sews Oewerceusueceeeees 19 279 
Statement E 8 1130 
Letter— 
To President Wilson. ........0000000000000000000000000ceccenoo 19 27 
To; from T: V- Ranch son < sine ssn dnasiviaes/ Ganda e'sineeiccatersec'e's 20 2972 
Mexican secret service investigating..........0..0..eceee cence eens 8 1120 
On purpose of subcommittee... cece ccc cence ccc cece cence ccece 12 1862 
Resolution of, danger of, if passed..........0 2c. cece e nec cee ee cc encnee 20 2967 
Scheme to murder. .....2.ccccecceccececccccccccccccccccccucsceeces 20 2952 
Senate resolution— 
No. 127, refugees, El Paso. ...........--.-- PEE ERR ere ence eels 17 2640 
No. 335, Sixty-second Congress............2ccceeccec cece eececee 17 249% 
Evidence taken UNGOP.<.3 acca nav cd iscue eas sewers oasens 17 249% 
Report OD 4iendesedetacentaueucueeescsbends sasacusonee 17 2634 
Subcommittee, proposal to ruin....... 2 ccc ccc c cece ence cece ec eeees 20 2968 
Famine in MEXICO s< 6.520 3ile56c che aticweccd nceses Sows senses wxceenees 19 2872 
Farms, acreage of, in United States and Mexico................-2-0 eee 18 2689 
Faulkner, plantation ERS ede ERR DM AEA SORE SEEM RRO I E ES 8 1073 
Favela, Juan: 
Burn oil NOldssc.c ica cscs eve si hcakeeccudeusieracsssuweseaeeucaus 20 2974 
DGnGCIOUs ecese botscoen wane ode swe es AN NENECESA 20 2974 
German spy and linguists..<.csssiessase.oectcs ch tenestcaweccsnceeseds? 20 2975 
Plan to assassinate Fall, etc. 2... ccc cc ccc ccc cee cn ccc cence 20 2970 
Report on, Villa, Columbus, N. Mex.............---022eeeeeeeecceee 10 1589 
Secret service agent, Carranza... 2.2... cece cece cece ccc enc scccceces 20 2969 
Figueroa, Anselmo M., letter: 
And money order ‘from— 
Ps Chiorcco te cacoicc bi owcesdaewecieaws eedds ces eceerslsiaainece 17 2505 
GeO Kraal (6s coco sista lov nra ae a OE N E 17 2505 
From H. A. Crecelius to... 2.2... 2c. cece cece cece eens apace operate 17 2499 
Two, to trom: Ida Cro e cnviocc vcs cies ne Medsaweesewiwasedaa Vases 17 2498 
Figueroa, Emiliano Lopez, testimony Of. csscscstorrrosciecsunis ccna snes 7 895 
Not in Mexican secret Service... 2... cece cece wee cece ec cee ec ccces 7 905 
Protests against testifying........ 2... ccc cece ew cece cece cece w ce ceee 7 895 
Finances of Me@XiC0..oci0s secs tiesewegeuseccvesewesnseedescesaeewendees 5 727 
dvs Mis oe eevee E E tac ets eit eae A AEAEE 3 6)1 
Flag, American: 
ln Tampico WMcideNts.225 jeans nd Sao eGewas meses vee eee a 6 778 
Mexicans tore up, at Tampico........... 2 cece cee ee ee ence nec e nce es 11 1712 
Torn and burned at Guadalajara... 2.2.2.0... eee ce ecw ewww ee eees 8 1154 
German captured, from raiders in Texas................2 cee eee eeces 8 1291 
Fletcher, Ambassador: 
Cartridges, release of, for Carranza. . . 22... 2. ee ewe cece wee eee ce eeee 19 2867 
TI1ss0d IM OX1C0 ws tscu Cis ccbus ewes sewesesedersusdescessGone ke 20 2967 
Nieto, to negotiate with ...2.02iis 64 eee ceed Swe ese ee ues teecx 19 2867 
OPINION Ol esasen ecco oe ccsad wwe ak wickere E E EE EE wanes 19 23867 
vould NOG geborenen soe cease te eeweaaawosusoeueecdee cus eae wens’ 20 2895 
Flores, Chino, Conlession es: 76:6 occ sone oe lee ee sec scestuve cence ons sauewes 8 1297 
Fly, Col. B. F., aided in kidnaping near Yuma..... ee er re 14 2068 
Food queso otic ccc da'sd one Us AE AR a a a E TORTS E 22 3208 
Foodstuffs: 
Bought by American colony, sold by Obregon..........-.....---.+.- 9 1391 
Mb are-004 In 19 loas.ccs ances weuwa eis eee heed hee ake toes bawon ees 9 1391 
Exportation T TE T eee E ee a 6 804 
While the people AEE ai: PE E E E E S EE E A aus 9 1391 
Ford, Dr. C. Oscar, testimony Of oc. c.ocickt sted cessiose ive ceccdssececue 11 1677 
Foreigners: 
Pernicious expelled 6 .u2c.scsdsececud ede vote sien Ueseuwesea a ek 14 2038 
Treatment accorded cs cscsuscta kates due me ccnsusuesececsesceelenaGees 13 1974 
Forres. Henry, testimony Ol .:0cieiss sccodseeeian os ctaateme cee sewisen ce Seles 8 118 
As to E. E. Dickason Maciel ssa ie ETE A rash tons Aca Oe ae ae A E ee ee eae 22 JY 
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Forres, Henry—Continued. 
Not allowed to denounce own land... ..........cccccccccccccccccces 
ecalled 


Left Mexico to escape Capture. ... 2... ccc ccc cc ccc cece ence ccencee 
Foundation, Doheny Research................0.ceceec ence cee ccecccscees 
Frasier, W. E., testimony of. ...... 2. ccc ccc ccc cc cnc ccc ccc ccc ccccccencs 

General business, Blalock colony................0.cecccceccccecccces 

Jailed by Mexicans. .........................sssocassaosossoooosoe 


Other, in same section...... 2. ce ccc ccm cc ccc ccs e ncn c cece eccccce 
Production; TaMpPiC0sn ccc dcicadesicta cn vaeseswcuteudake de ceweeaeeks 
Puller Pa coca ce aenea keka cow iadewees sine oe aasuceueleetec tack 
Funston, Gen. Fred., attitude at Veracruz. ........cccccce cence ccccccces 


Gale, Lynn: 

Close- tó Carran ZO G56 chido Cobceaeens ae N a Na se eweeus 

UNV OGUIPATOG urieto erruan EEA EAEE NEE 
Galindo, Miss, the Carranza doctrine........... 0.00000000000000 00s000000 
Gamboa, great statesman. ..........0 cece cece cece cece cccccccccrccaceces 
Gandara, fo MOXICO CIEY 2 cuccwedseacoseweusnceesadeces Cae a 
Garbanzo crop, handling of..........00 nye ceves mucee inca eicteneeoeeadsee 
Garcia, Andres G.: 


ODTOCONISER 555s soa set Gea nee nl oc NEA A G 
Garcia colony, invasion Of . 0... cc cece ccc we ccc ccc cw cee cece ccesees 
Gardner, C. L., Vestimony Of.ic.ccess sia cisccewscaadeees eu od ecesecesenses 

Conductor, railroad 2.2 cscuet ss deecwes Sued eicedece ties eeieewacdesess’s 
Garrett, William C., testimony Of...........c20 cece ccc cece cence cc eeene 

Planter of henequen, Tamaulipas...... Cee TEN E EE A E EEA 
Gates, Wiliam. oic2 se cceee aaa aaa a a a e a 

MP OBLITION Y Ol c:5o.5 vous sce bine eTA E E TEOSE 

DO PEE E Sawai A E A E E ts cower auwewkue sage E E 
Archæology— 
Interested in.........00000000000e0sosesessssesoeoeoo PATEN 


Article of, David Lawrence quotes ............0.- cece eee c eens 
Article by— 

Not at request of interests....... 2... cece eee ee eee ence neces 

Why HETO sasea sande ie a E et a ET 
Baker-Gates correspondence... 2.2... cece cece cece nce cecncncees 

Secretary, correspondence with ............ cece ecw eee ees 
Correspondence, mission published.............0e-ceeecceeceees 
Intervention— 

APAINS vod seca ewes swat acca lienmane EEEE 

NO-CONADINACY fOr. desrei te ccyeiecewsete cade ceceoeseadess 
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Pind: JONG i423 eesti arr r E lesen. obese a wase tees 6 
Against. Bit Biase tata Sachin Mets Set Nee ea a Rg acini eee N E es 13 
Wanted to Orie. o05oo58 ue Ne age cond Sade se se ese oes 18 
Mission to force OU. 2 ice ces dds eek ewe nek 2d ac Ss cee hae ess 18 
Mistake not to recognize... 1... 2... eee cece cece ee ccc cece nec neee 18 
NOC Dad Mais 3 6305. eos beset cs E da ccesn tes a a SG 18 
Operation on, WONG s2casis iden es sock tate ee tie ee ete ccd testonet 18 
Ordered to eliminate himself................. 0222. e eee e ee cee eens 6 
People of Oaxaca favored........-. 2... c ee ccc cece cece cece e eee 15 
Boney 
f United States with, wrong.........--.-.---- 2. eee eee eee eee 18 
“EO GINNING 103220 ac sever ine ede eee si ecbee ste Sec be ee eee Oe 11 
Praised by: P. W. Warmer s.. <2.cs2080se4eckeseeveduss diacxeuaevadecs 8 
Recognition of... 2. ..........20..0 eee eee Se ene ener ey Nn ir 19 
Removed to prison... 2.2.0... ccc cece cee cece eee cece ween ce eeee 18 
Saved AMOnMnCanss: ...cisoc dos teo. ck bciewes eoleuyGateaeesisda we etaces 18 
Strong Character: <ouc05 ceil oot Seed ose a acme kewl a ners 18 
Huerta-Leyva hanging.......0... 02.0 ccc ee ccc ec ccc cece eee ccceccceccs 12 


Hunt, Gov., letter of Sheriff Wheeler to.........cccccccccccccccccccccuce 12 


1893 
1897 
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Part. 
Hunter, John, testimony Of xed. ccese does seen Meeks dude wekedeeecatnws 8 
House-dynamited cs c2cceweasevcewe eee ceeeee vas Sweewnee se iaes 8 
Hyde, Capt. George E., testimony of......-.... 22-22 cece eee ee eee eee eee 8 
Vernes translation ccc ocd rone aa cenese eons eteciewces de 8 
bd I. 
Ibarra, Rudolfo, kidnapping and execution of...............--..eeee eens 14 
Imports, tariff on, changed day to day................--..-- RE E PEET 19 
Indians: 
And Spanish, basic stock of Mexico..........--.-.----.--6- ANEN 22 
Dulcis oleeca e T seer eee oe eee EES NSN 19 
arly History O rn E A EAE 19 
Map. ethnopraáphit -ossoa ir a aaa aa a NEUERE 19 
Mexican, described........... A EE AI E E EAE T 19 
NUM DEF Olene N aA AEE eA E ERE E 19 
JETE o E een tte E E E N seen we stam A 19 
Southern, differ from northerm............ 2002. cece cece nce cetececes 22 
Tractable if not molested .... 2.2.2... cece ewww wee eee c rene eenees ted. 19 
Industries: 
Ninety per cent wiped: out. 2.004 siscccenseweusiansee secdweoesiness + 19 
None that can not pay tribute........ 0.2... ee eee eee eee ee ween eee 19 
Inman, Dr. Samuel Guy, testimony of...............2 2. see eee eee cece eee 1 
BOOK s sa vane cet TE eee Saweewew een etcatene Geena E 1 
Carranza, favored reCOgMmizing........... ccc eee cece ee cece cee ee eens 1 
Farming, knows nothing about Mexican. ...........eceeece cece eces 1 
Mexican cooperation committee, with...........00 0000000000000005 1 
Not with league of free nations.......... 0. cece cece wee eee e ee eees 1 
“Official Mexican side of petroleum controversy,” had not read...... 1 
Paid by committee on cooperation Latin America.............-.....- 1 
Keron of, repudiated. .............. pales ature cine wake gaa 2 
Williams, Ira J. Criticizes cccee see snus shone ee ew ve etaGe ewes eas 2 
Insecurity among Carrancistas......... ETEA a E A a E EEE 14 
Insults or attacks: 
Redress ol aonair ae e a a a a aaa e 22 
To United States for two yeafůs..........cs0cc00csesoeceesesorosenoe 19 
Intelligence Department: 
Akendort: Dr- Pe Deresi eean ees E E AMA 8 
Barnes, Maj. R. L...............4.. AEE E ETE E E A aii 8 
Interests: 
Landed, large holdings of..........0soo0s0000eceseseaeseseesseneseo 1 
Private, members of subcommittee............ cee ec cee cece e eee eens 8 
Intervention: 
ATMCO cote ncctacseuritecacucrerne tesa eet nnae cece esas 6 
DO eee ee esc E E sk wee Gieas bs eee {anos aot awe eatoeass 9 
AL WEN G it eno na a Paatceuiews co onwctee breasts orences namie ceetene 13 
Americans in Mexico City opposed to............ 2. cece cece cence ees 7 
AMMIStAK Gs kink Wott see coke none oo ee ean eel ieee te neces beet iw ess 1 
And Republican publicity committee..............- 0.2 eee eee eee eee 1 
Anti, PIOPAPANGS oann aede ely ceo baah) calves awe oareie measure etre 2 
Attitude, National Association for the Protection of American Rights 
AMM OXICO 2 sade esas cu A ETE we cae ber ie oecnn ade wer 
DACs caic eur E aie concealed aoa eae TA A ne dweene ewan eed 9 
Better class would welcome. .............-.- cece eee cece ee eee neces 18 
Chürches B0a NSU sc outcnae tad caams eee anea E a caus cewes 1 
Efforts oil, mining, and ranch interests to bring about................ 2 
Gates in no conspiracy to bring about. ......-.....-2....-0 0. eee eee 1 
CAVATO AD AIN BGs eisena E E EE E N E ETENE ENa 9 
Horon AO Ricaireod. teu hice bls none tae r a Ramee ENORA 11 
Last RESON eean cists aa EEA EE reals O CaS oe Ge 9 
MeGavock favos e550 Oy eranen wana nema ennai A E S 7 
Mexican people not opposed re PEA EA IE P EE E PE AE E yates 15 
Mexican upper classes favor. .......--------- eee eee eee eee eee e eee 7 
Oil and mine interests foment................ 0. eee cee eee ee ce eeee 1 
Oil interests, propaganda for......-....-0. 2 ee eee ence eee eee cece es 1 
ONIY TO asane dare E Recenter aad aden ne EE 18 


Over Jen kiss 2 enh oa a den iertnt eased aes ceed cedewis 7 
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Intervention—Continued. 


Plot against Mexico fOP.<6< 6 wis sonsdesedecsaseecce cpu cscmcenecacsie 

Stra Oe AVOID. vee cw csa cee ce ceneecenbuteusewecksecedcace sone 
Investments: 

Associated Tropical Plantation Co......... 0.2... c cece cw ee ence necccs 

In Mexico not armed... 2.2.22. cece ccc ce cen cc wen ccc cc ences 


Mining 
Plantation, La Esmeralda Rubber... .............0. ce ccec cece cence 
Vista Hermosa Sugar & Mercantile Co., Oaxaca. ............---+---- 
Safe under DIN. sorasa weber ius eeciotasseeéeewccdiaee ee a aS 
Investors: 
Obey laws in MOxiC0 sic escicedestsctetauwestiastacdedskecaeasesess 
War on Mexico to protect... 2.0.2... cece cece cc ce ccc ee nen ccececcces 
I. W. W. agitation in Monterrey, 1915, de Lara. .................--2200-- 
ALMA Olesin a ose weed onc cintee acess eae sae eed NEO 
And Carrancistas, agreement between.................-scceeeseccces 
And Communists both sides of border. ................2-0-ceeeeeece 
Have branches in Mexico............-- sc ccc cen ncn c cee eccceccecee 
Manifesto of R. Flores Magon et al... 2.2.20... 2 cee ce cece cee ween 
People of superior refi ei E EEE deo tee tue ieee AA 
Report of investigation of, by Senate Committee ................... 


Jacks, Dr. Odia M., testimony of........... 0. cc eee ec c we wee c cece eeecene 
Arrested and TODD 60. 5cceosascssdecuntGentawews atees ees se cbwccse 
Physician, Blalock Colon ysis. 5:cwiasu sews we'seccun et N E a E ARE 

Jahnke. KU sco fxs a tees Sele ae E O 

Japanese: 

Cached ammunition. ........... 0.20 ce cce ccc cece cence ences ccsccccens 
Described, Mercedes, Tex..... EEEIEE P E E S 
Made bombe for Mexicans .... 2.2... .cc cece cece ence cece cece ec ceecee 
Officer— 
And VB oe se hee ae aes eee amet eo eeeauee es 
Killed Ojo de Agua, Texas, raid............ cece cece cece cee eee 

Jefes Politicos, abuses of..... 0.0... cece cece cc cece cece cece cecees 

Jenkins, W. O., consular agent: 

Arrest and investigation Of............. 020. cccceeccccccccccccccccces 
Attitüde toward 3.0. s.ecesess unene e rN ea EE NA E a 
badly treated ts640 oe ieee EEE caw E E sete ete 


Cordoba— 
Intervention OVGPiecisccsceweewiserneedcumsseeteienapedeseunde 
Interen Wilt ds rca aE a aces east 
Letter OF AO. atresia sds a dus ta aves etre aie edie cea ahs ede 
Not. altaid Oof CapturO.c. vedas. cece etcs Geese v ence Ea 
Kidnaping of, purpose Of. .ccsvccsssrcdessa ccu creron c ack asehseecuee 
Johnson, Jack, incident in restaurant..................ee cece cee ceecccee 
Jones, C. E., testimony Ol s6cicctod ce ceewa we seedaa saw oe esoeeeekess Coes’ 
Activities at Laredo: .i00s secu ers vos lesen teorkenewskandeexeeress 
Bonillas— 
Friends of, to defeat Fall resolution...................00eeeeeeee 
Totervie w WAM canes ware owen ines amen O e 
Offers to make, Chief of Secret Service................cc cece ewes 
Scared over Fall resolution............000cscccecceccccceccecces 
Called to Washington by Bonillas................. 20 cee eee eee cence 
Check for expenses, copy filed..............--20-ccecccccccecccecces 
Commissioned by secretary foreign relations, Mexico................. 
Department of Justice— 
Connection and work with....... 0.0... 0. cece ew ccc ccc cece eeecee 
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Jones, C. E.—Continued. 
De Negri offers position and salary to......--......---.2--0seeeeeeeee 
Douglas, C. A., letter introducing. ........ 0000 eo ks sects tet outa es 
Enemies of Mexico, Senators, etc., cooperating with................. 
Lansing— 
In bad with President Wilson............-...---222-eeeeeceeeeee 
Letter recognizing de facto government................-..-.0-8- 
Leckie, Adam, source of information...............0-0-eeccceeeceees 
Letter, Alvardo to Cosme Hinojosa introducing. ...................... 
Letters— 


Andres GarCia ose cock dete hb see t ene cfaedeetiede tac oi teenies: 


From— 
Bielaski to Keep... o.5 ssc ce cne ne niais E I REEDA Ea 
Bielaski to Winslow riosreoea tea ee te ioe a aaa oeli aR aaa S 


Conaty 10 Beck: siira ea REE S a 
Garcia to Gonzalož i222 320ess aes haw Aen EIEEE Eea 
Garcia to Joned asore eoeta eine caine reece ands Ronee erties 
Leckie to Bontllas.: 20. sccec ucts awaes Gods dee kantiga hee 
Muz to Bonillas.......-.-..eecececececcccceececcceceees 
Pendleton, F. C., recommending. ...............-.-..--.-.- 
Liberal cause— 
Agents Carranza and Von Eckhardt................-.--2--eeecee 
Arms and ammunition for.................-2-2eeeeee Pee ee AM date at 
Establishment 0( «5 6 o5.c6.45<2 266 050.03c odes et ore oss aM aceeeeces 
Obregon thanked for. oo ccccce siete. oneeeddceeseceeersacetueeues 
Mexican Government, reference t0.........-...0.-. cece cece e ce cteces 
Mexican leaders in power, unfriendly to United States............... 
Montoraso, Mendez, Carranza proposals to. 2de¢ covtveeedecesucecwas 
Murray, Robert, WO e peso ae ee Nascent mend openeter cc tane 
Obregon— 
Agent, publicity, appoints <...4. 54 s.5.<osucscxcecieetusees ee Ses 
American NAlCr sox ses ce terest yew alain g ede tee a ae aT 
Biography Of. . ... 2.2.22. 2 2-cecesce cece nsec EEA EE 
Book, anti- ESS TES et Stata se aie cecil cece eee hers 
Contracted with I. W. W's... 00... cece ceeeecceccecececceeess 
Friendship for United States recent......-..s2eeeeeeeceeeeeceee 
In plot with Carranza against United States. ..........-........ 
Pro-Germa ceo ie ek eb ae oek ons deena ete ci weseteeed 


Red flav of in Mexico Citys. os cesc cee Ceres ine ea 
Troops of, robbed, FAVISNCG, Cl osoren aure annona sas eetus 
Wrote book favoring Prussian cause.........0002-eeececececccees 
Pay, none, for information. o65s v5.6.0 cca Sekedeesie skis e i enee 
Peralta— 
And Rosales leave United States.........-.....--- eee ee eee ee eeee 
CONICSSION Ole. a50 E seawater E E E eke ares endear: 
etter in rélation:t0.2 sss ckaickecses a raa a 
Telsez. MGS as 102 cd ica aa tk ee ety Cea iis aces ae cea aie 
Plots, Central American, in Mexico. . 2.2.2.2... ce eee eee cece cece 
Plotters, Central American, arrest of... .-.........- 022 eee ee eee eee ee 
Plotters: deportation 0le.245 44. Licite ls be die tguk oad See Sue eee cme awemce 
Police, Carranza, BeC6el ac.5.. a4 laveis oka ookacaegieseu skewed a 
Reporte— 
To: Department of Justices ..2:2250%0 naiiai e kan nE e aE 
P Eiaa i EE EE AEE E E A E EE 
Of, Mexico offers to DUY EAA AEAT EEE E E E A 
Rosales and, arms and ammunition. e... eoan aona. 
Seguin, sec ret agent, introduced to... 22.0... cee eee eee ewes 
Services, WANG Ol octet st ean et aoe E ee hae EN 
Work Of. at Laredon ce aera 25 adios acc ewedasunsesscntseewenanesee 
Jones, Gus T., testimony Of oc2-2 226.4 se ec cuwitcee cuees babe nda se chaway 
Soldiers, list of, killed at Columbus, N. Mex..............-...02-000- 
Joyce, Father Francis P., chaplain United States Army, testimony of.... 
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Jaurez, Benito: 
Despoiled churches..............ccccecccwee Dab A EIEE E a eed 18 2661 
“ Liberator of MEXICO 2.325256. wecwouus ecin da cules ets Gee ene aes fe 19 2880 
PreStio@ Olw a6 Sosa Gad aba e tie ae sab Rae e ea Etat aRee oes eu eke 19 2583 
Mapovee Nidan 652% 252s s Sas ec le Siding se eee wextaces wee E EER see aes 19 285 
K. 
Kapplin, Otto, letter from, to R. Flores Magon...........0000.0.0-0.-...- 17 24% 
Karna, Hda testimony Of sos.c2 su. onene cecas hawsases a eaS 12 1899 
Business with Mexico occasionally suspended............---.--+---- 12 1%0 
Merchant, export trade with Mexico. ..........cceeececccneencenees 12 1399 
Relations— 
Commercial, no difficulty in............ eee eee eee eee cee e ee nee 12 1899 
With local authorities pleasant.............0...0 eee eee cece eee ene 12 1%% 
Kelley, Monsignor Francis C., testimony of. .....-.------0--e-e-2e----e- 18 265 
Constitution of 1857, criticizes... 1... cece cece cece cece nce e cece ee nee 18 2669 
Elias, Mother, Corroborates. .-----scccecececccccccceccececcecccceee 18 2665 
JORG NOUR 42 sass sawn aces 6 bse ea chdaseewaees ote eaueea ee eet EA 18 2682 
Lind, John, disagrees with. . . 2.2.2... cece ee cc ewe cence nena cece ces 18 2682 
Kellogg, Frederic R., testimony of. ..........- cece cece cece cece cece ences 16 2350 
Cabrera, Luis, avoidance of taxes by foreigners..............--.-.-- - 16 2348 
Coal, private ownership 0f coses coe oid cxciesceeeeses seek eset eure 16 233 
Code, Mining, 18842 aoaeiaa cis ica cusesawedaseeusewenwes dneeas 16 2384 
Constitution 1857— 
Amendment sssaaa eee ce eesneeeeatee 6 cekeeeeaeesen seeks 16 2384 
Not TOLROGCUIVG sc.ccwtiess Saco ewes do EAEN EaR ccieese cases 16 23% 
Laws— 
Bel OtissecersS cccve eta dsccdecuneeswsee ata N Eaa 16 2381 
John Lind contradicts as American and Mexican..............-.-. 16 23% 
Spanish,- Ciscussed v5. s0sct waka swe wale tees a A a a - 16 233M 
Decrees, etc.,.1387 to 1783. sc.exd ceases eda casas ee ce orsieasia cus 16 234 
Mexico after revolution..........0 cece ween cece eee e cece ec eeceee 16 234 
Mexico and Spain; treaty .cccscccscsciees dese cee sc ceeteekeer seed vue 16 2354 
Mineral— 
TOW SCQUINCO: aaeain ee Sea scab eo eece wes sien a 16 2382 
Ownership restricted seccis cs twine cesencstsisenaseseantesaneencc 16 2381 
Reserved to Crown...-......ceceee- aa aa e E E a vata . 16 235] 
Mines, acquisition of, by foreigners..............- cece cence eee eeeee - 16 2B» 
Mining— 
John Lind contradicted. . 1... 2... cence ccc cece ccc cece eceneceee - 16 2385 
Further renitation < scossi eacans dcvsedevees Sasseeewceweeeiencs - 16 237 
Oil com panies— 
DSMACO Osada Gewese cl Nn be eauen oeeeeieasek eden ee 16 23%: 
Records in Mexico Clean .......... cee cece cc we cece sce ceecees - 16 2394 
Oil lands— 
Of Americans confiscated. .......... cece cc cece cece cece cee encece 16 2359 
Private ownership Oliccinscuvescuscewees caet seuaseds eu cescede ae 16 2389 
Protection pledge of Arredondo. ........ccc cee cce cence cece cee ceneee 16 2391 
Rights, subsoil— 
FUNA ed te. c cdc be teil white dees semasbet eeu aces seeeeeeeds 16 239% 
Iern LAWS cc oto neuduwc sete weocadaasod sos EAE AROE 16 23) 
Taxation of foreigners UNjUSt. 6.2 .2s.5 cass ee se ses cee eae ete esses ees 16 2593 
Kennedy, J. D., aflidavit of. ccsese sicacev need deeesebed cu scundececceees 17 2630 
Kile. Capt: 8.-C.; testimony Oleci nc, danddcdesccetacdewseceecleustteceacs 8 1242 
History, brief, of lower Rio Grande... ..-....... cece nce e cee cc eceee 8 1242 
Intelli@enee olii acd sais windw o's cL Eeiedeeeeedde cakes cowed Gudeseak oe 8 1242 
King, Awd. testimony Of vs.4d5 sc ceaweehccneia dees sSseeesancdewees ses 10 1535 
Sergeant Texas Ranger force.......... eee cee cece ec cece nce e cc eeceees 10 1435 
King, Wiley, testimony of. ...... 2... ccc ccc ccc ec ccc cece cece eee cccees 13 1949 
Farming in Atascador Colony...........-ceceecccccccccccceccecceces 13 1956 
Kleberg.:C., testimony Ol scccsnaise dace desing Dac eeantenecie wt vsdwes cesar 8 1282 
Norias ranch— 
AUACK OMG EE OE E E T Sst ated boeesidutesn E AEE s 8 1283 
; Statement of M. Rincones. ...... ccc ccc cca e ccc cccccuccccceecee 8 1284 
Kleiber. J. Ly testimony: ofc. .5<d<s's woaed ou eouscodeecc cc ote ndees sean 8 1269 
Knox, Henry Hobart, testimony of.......... 0000s cece cece cece ecceceees 9 14)7 
Citizenship, never denied American. ......cceccccccccccccccecceces 9 1423 
Consulting mining ONPINCOTi4c5.0sb2ecGédces thee meade eouuase eos 9 Ml 
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Part. 
Kolody, John, receipt for money...............0 0. eee ec e cece eee eeeeecs 17 
Kraal, G. C., letter and money order to A. L. Figueroa...............-... 17 
Krakauer, Adolph, testimony of............0.. cece cece cece cece eeeeee 17 
Diaz, protection under <.23cse5<. 6b seks edee ded Ssecewesheuce eee ces 17 
Madero— 
Criticizes United States for aiding. ...............0...222eeceee 17 
Surprised Ne won te. cteni esi cci vealed Ea 17 
Orozco— 
Against Creel and Terrazas. .......... 2. ccc cece cece cece eccces 17 
adero: Joned senes criderian E le cms E R EE SAEN 17 
Kritzberger, Peter, testimony of. ....... 2.2... cece cence ccc eee eeneee 13 
Colony, San Pedro de las Papas........ 2.2... cece cece cece cece 13 
Robbed, many times avs srssserecaru r eii rure ea TELE ease iann 13 
L. 
Labor, Mexican: 
Armenta, Eloy, statement of, as to... 2... oe eee ee cece cece 19 
Barron, radical, address of... 2.2... 20. c cc cece ccc c eee c ee cece cc ence 19 
Commisary caer tact onc tclatun seu dle Sh E clas ala sin panes 22 
Conference, Pan-American...........c cece cee c cece cece ccc ccceeces 19 
Gompers wired sympathy.............. 2. eee cece ween cece ce eees 19 
Gov: Hünt attends. -<c .2 ccdpawe doa u soa ees anian 19 
Proposal to free workers in United States jails................... 19 
Wilson, Secretary of Labor, at. ........... 2.2 e cee cee cece ecw cees 19 
Contract, Oaxaca Indian. . 22... . cece cece cece ec cece wet nce cece 15 
Convict, same as in Texas. 2.2... ce ec ee ccc ec cee ec cee ee eees 18 
Gompers; Appeal (0. 5c... cesped neern dees esteneiocee aaa 19 
Medical service free. .. 2... cence cece cece ccc n cnc cccscancascnccens 22 
Organized in Mexico, history of.............---. cece e eee cee ee eeeeee 19 
Wales Ol hans Fite Smad NE E ard Maas u mise ilet aa ease akties 22 
Laborers, Mexican: 
Americans benefited...............0.0.ce cence ee eeeeee PEE EE 18 
American enterprise, good effect on............ 20... ccc cece eee eees 13 
Attitude as to who governs them.......... 0.0.0.0. eee ee eee eee ences 9 
Children and women of, naked..............-02-- 0c eee e eee cece neces 14 
IX OUI Ol EEA cafoa tons coed S E E E E oe a ate ban esis 14 
From AORC eaeoe a ea seated aa E SNe hea en aaa 14 
Favorable to Americans. ......... 00.0 cee eee eee ee eee cece weet ceeees 7 
Fear of another revolution.........0..0-..- cece cee eee ee ee ccc ce eees 14 
Foreign enterprise promotes improvement of..............22...2000- 9 
Glad to escape with lives... 2... cc cece ce cece cece ween cescene 14 
Goodandslhonchts-.2.c08sel eG So cdee kt cae cae a E ak eeee teen 2? 
E EETA AE EIEE TENTE EE NEE A E AAT TE E ET 18 
Homes, schools, hospitals for... 0... ....2 20.00 e eee ce eee ee eee eeee 18 
Improvement in, wonderful. ....... 2.0.0.0 ee ee cece ee eee eee ees 7 
In ot] regions— 
Relations t0c6c. 5c aa aa aaa 1 
WY OR COL E EE S near a axle ag Shae E erates vas BIS ravi A ler eae ] 
j Da EE E tec ole ea tote a est oa atlas mia A a E TENT 1 
Wages of, to nattve.s ccc occ ck es nana eee ceiee dasdeeueadsaccees 1 
Migration of, to United States. 2.0... cc cece cee eens 14 
DO ses 2scee es oh eee eile sk wee ee E ew E es 14 
TG fines tas Ste en acter a oct aes ac cay Sides antes he, betel cat Ae EN 14 
Ca Sem ae a UDR a RE RENEE MOUMEZOEE BORIC TORE PM nen Ree ee tne Tey 14 
BO ii ea eo eri est tN nk Deter Nek date i ae es al hal es hand Jota 14 
Causes and number....... 2 ce eee ce ce ce cee cee cece ne ncees 14 
EE I spose s ed Seach ate et yas Gee en ete etre tea eam ENT 14 
Number shipped in war time............2....02 ee eee ee eee cece ee eeee 14 
Not naa TOP-OXPlOUAION sso od ee ee AAE AN 14 
Prefer to work for American8..........0. 0.0 cece eee ccc eee cee e eens 7 
Relations with, good, Garrett. 00.0... ec eee ce eee eee 13 
Robbed on Mexican side.......... 0... cele eee ce ce ete e eee eees 14 
Scale of wages formerly and afterward8................00--ee cee e eee 9 
Seventy-five thousand, approximate number...............-------- 14 
Want Americans in Mexico...... Hes ce ead Aa ir OO auto ET E 22 
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Big Bend, Tex., conditions in. 2... 6... eee cece ee cece eee ee eeee 
Jil, companies, American, rights of. . 2.2... cece eee ccc cee cece eeeee 
Oil in Mexico: 
ROEA LOCAUOY vn hi Gein eG Showa ton eames wate tes antec 
Commission, fuel, letter to.......... 0... e cece cece cece cece eee eens 
Companies— 
ASCIANO Ol 3.24.2 oe aia asS eee sear Nereus enn ete E ee wena 
Facts as to tribute, memorandum of............2.....-2eeeeees 
Have not advocated intervention... ........... 2. eee cece eee nees 
Not engaged in propaganda. ............-..-.0- eee eee eee e neces 
Pelaez demands 00 x... 34.062 serew i taceani. etek wee ose cee 
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Onan 2 ee Part. 
etition of, to President Wilson. .......... 5.2 ence eee e ence eeees 6 
Poley Obs. o wnuwe cece emits pevemeusbaeeeuraeeeste ensue an. aE 6 
Sympathy of, for Carraneeos:<.c se asceniees dens ernsees seiceecaee 1 
Viciæitudos of. -o ack cecess rronte earen keas aaie isadus 6 
Confiscation, other than legislation.................-.--00e0- Tosia 1 
Crude 1Mports Of keene ESTen bs eure hei cee ERENS sans 1 
Decrees, reason for refusing to comply with. .................-5-04: 2 
Carranza, AucustS, 1918s 5 ca.ccirccee vcauwaea eubie Enean a Ses 1 
Fletcher, Ambassador, letter from, on... 2.22.2... eee eee eeees 1 
Doheny 10u nisi ecg ve eee eee ca ce clne E a el eae eee Sete 1 
Drilling for— 
Porma loreet renias E bab eeeGeeeausacaieese sens 2 
IDe EEEE E E E E E E A 8 
Proibito 3 ams cawsaseeoutics cae decnesaa testers cesievucaseeees 2 
Fields— 
Forces controlin sa 5:cs:diactenais Sa heurewcin sere aeid eee oars sree eur aves 1 
Moving pictured Of 6 io ssswste aad carnai a E taken sn eee once 1 
Fuel ON railroad 6c 6s aie ei neic as ee mane wish eeaees teda eases eaees 1 
PU] E ered cis ean Uae dave oe BS E Nees Ke T S T TET E eas 1 
Gonzalez-Satil-Ryan Coicas cote cesasencee dcsies sasvuss cee eeuses este 8 
Industry, 100 per cent efficient. . ......... ce eee eee ete ee eee eeees 1 
Interests— 
And Association for Protection. ..........2..- eee e ewe eee eens 1 
In Mexico, Hopkins haa seis cy ses se piccaveciwedavineacheweey.Suie 17 
And use of money, etc., for intervention..........---------++--- 1 
Mexico first obtained money from.............-.-eese cee eeeeees 1 
Promote intervention «.s s<scsdvs used dacs eaceweln eee te ie eeceweows 1 
Kinds of, produced in Mexico... 2.2.0.2... eee ee eee cece cece ewe ceeee 1 
Land, mining claim rights for title. . 2... 11.0. - see e ee eee eee ee eens 1 
Legislation, confiscatory, against interests. ............----eee eens 1 
Nationalization of, attempts at... 22... eee eee ce cee cee ccc ene enee 1 
People, attitude of, to Mexican people...........0...ceee ence ee ceees 1 
Possession of, British in Persia. ........... cence eee eee e ccc c ec eeees 1 
Producers— 
Position explained 66 essees cc we diiedeins Gaene e setae nee eae 2 
Trying to get facts before people. .........- cece eee eee e eee eee 2 
Production of, for importation supplies for................-.2--0e200. 1 
Question, Carranza attitude on... 2.0... eee cece ccc e nce eee cee eces 1 
Region, permits to-drill In 205 cose eine neha ce eekicwnce wees ase ewes 1 
TAKES ON ssori rena ons tue hed oeatkwew tennis te caw twcees edt 1 
PANG aca cen ccd ie Se a ator ewe eg eee eet ieee eee ene eee 1 
W IMC Ole eraa 8 bs ca leah EE ccs emesis SEE 1 
Trust, London, and Cecil Rhodes............. 2.0... cece cece eee eeeees 1 
Oliver. H. To, testimony Ol ssi sesar ai ddd ae cade Na ENEON does tweed ene 4 
Arms and ammunition contracts.........c.cecee cece eee e eee cee enee 4 
President of Oliver Trading Co.......-..... 0. cee eee e cect eee cence eens 4 
Senator Fall, telegram to.............-...2-- EE TA newer eeesd 19 
Oro: El: Battle oi 1918s ccc oee poets ce ihe Gwe gabenewetewe dea oie 8 
Orozco drove Magonistas from Chihuahua..................0--e eee eee eee 17 
Ortiz, Melquiades, testimony of............ 0... e ee cece eee eee cee eee neee 14 
Osborn, M. L., testimony of ... i occcsdnew renee Cerne ee caus tite ewe sees sc 14 
Labor agent, San Antonio, Tex..........ccceccccennccencecnenescnses 14 
O’Shaughnessy, Nelson, testimony of........... 22... ee eee eee eee eee eeee 18 
"Buckley, Cormoborateseiaciiweuswasoteswia eeeiaeae we tows weeaknelvea ed 18 
Church, Catholic, discusses............. ccc cece cece eee ee ec cece eeees 18 
Diplomalar ae 24 ew one ot Seek baat cee eapacwe EA 18 
Huerta: got results 190M ecccccckcs cccetes ccs ose eicecaeeeseewenseeeas 18 
Lind, John, conversation with, about Carranza....................4. 18 
Madero analy 7es us cercseecee tow eka deca cad ade AEI AER 18 
Outrages (see also Damages and outrages): 
BY SOCIA S18) ott ent ween sce cece hed ea aka Came ek ce E eee 18 
Chi Gt APS edana a y aida AE E Bude eave alles 1 


Owen, W. C., letter to, from John Kenneth Turner....................2-- 17 
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Paiz. Juan, testimony Ol. os. iucecsecs ncaws ses dace aaeoeninscecse es eaeene's 

Raid on Columbus:.N  MOX ein co.3 cacedeacictanw ee ceseeuetceeeaden 
Palavicini, proally, expelled ; -< -sssrin cacssaeccasescnncsemeccescd vous 
Pan: American Conference a << .<c.sen ee oss seeeteeves sees cencecsceedes eee 


Panuco River, dredging Of i.c5ssiecec oo odd we ccd ke bwesd es cade wscese ews 
Parks, S., letter from, to John Kenneth Turner....................00200- 
Parmelee, Mrs. F. M., testimony Of..........0-.. cece ence eee cece ncecees 
FP S600 aP REE E E E E sae EE T eee ee EVEEN 

tis to Sendtor Fall on viséing his............ 0.0... cece wee e cee 


Emergency, refused at Tampico............. cece cece wee e cece ec eeee 
Order on viséing.............0eeeeeeee peo Soo yeduey ee oae caneece ses 
ROLUBS] 10: VINO. c.cciJectuiaeeese steeweeeaneeesaesemreecmaesisescess 
Forres refused VisC sc) iascisesc beSantec naw ec Stee ss does ses New deaweces 
VISCINY E costo eee E EE ceeuacevnds wens sucht ate ace cients 
Vide Of, TOIUSOG 256s css Cicceasiehtes cecdas Oem aces weceueateelatess 
Waivers— 
Form Of, lor ‘VIBO : iiss soci scbee tase tered sews AE see's 
Required for vise. <.cccnsecsveteseocdecsesseeees tteaws scugexss 
Paz, Pedro, confession Of. ... 2... ccc cece cc ccc ccc ccc ccc c cece cnc eccccces 
Pee Gen.: oo i 
ctivities of, radio a PE E A EE N E E FEE E 
And oil fields...... ere E E E E E cance eecnwessiats 
Demands on oil compamies............. cece cece ccc cnccccccccceccces 
Inability of Carranza to drive out. ....... 2... cee cece c cece ccc eees 
Tribute to— 
Arrendondo Agrees tO sis:a:s::0.5:e:0's soe sic sce ssesineicccewesaawiescisnen 
& E PTET E EE E E E TE E E A ET E E 
State Department approves. ....e....cessoesssoosooesesesesesoo 
Who he is.. ap EE tà EES E E E E E E 
Peonage: 
Ignorance AS t0.ccave toed arie a a n a RaR 
ONG PAA E E EEE ohn E E A A E E TE 
Peon can not establish government.. ....-.....-scccece cece cceccccceeces 
Pershing: 
Expedibions ios dace vee ceews E a E a 
TD Ox cicadas sible wed dere ieee eee sci e sain sales Mae ciate EE E news 
ED MOXICO Gn kwckeeue ecg Soo tu ha Sobel ecw a SEES 
: Warning lias Ta aiden PIEPER T E E E E ee 
esq uelra, tele om Creese TOs. c6sasus oc sodden dosinee ds oats cree wens 
Peterson, Mrs. Ethel, testimony Of sesiune ceases sarreren seeder uea 
Petition, people of Puebla to governor..........0000000000000000ossresno 
Petroleum. See Oil in Mexico. 
Ehilippines,a paras lelo ccc v.25 sdb ewteesietawmesesiotceeecsenteStneses' sas 
Pino Suarez: 
Plan of Sam Diego... 2200 sie widen cewsudes ceeded siwscedeusdsates esos 
Plots, German and Mexican. ....... ccc cc cece ccc ccc ccccccsccccces 
Vote TOP os Sti oe oan occa a cee ino Er ae Sarena ete 
Pistols, German, taken from raiders in Texas... 2.0.02... cccccceecccccee 
POMCY of W dsIN GOD csi 240 on nenne ace OOSA EA 
nited States with Mexico. <:..c.sscccescsccseeececcaccdonctiuseces 
Watchitt) walting:2ci2cccs ea a neva vacmomasic contact waeuats 
Poorbaugh, P. F., testimony of. . 2.2.0... cee cece cece cc cee cece cece ccces 
Assault on Americans at ranch... 2.0... cece eee e cece ec c cee ecccnee 
CONNESCRUION sors ths aoe coerce mouseauaseetessew ENEE AAGA 
Forced to leave by United States Government. ..................... 
Santa Lucrecia Colony seas Lawesedsceeee tskaene vee a a EAR 
Warned by German consul.............. cece cece cece cece cccccccces 
Poverty among Mexicane i conc ese sia cewicetecdcna dec vscdeeiceaeewances 
Precedents with foreign countries wiped out. .....-.-.......2..----- eee 
Priests: 
Character OF stots Gece este aes ee Giese casomeanenusueess 
Disp iised to get OU 0:5. cceubemn sad: te eaters Sessa Ninit ee aiena 
Exiléed; PCNDUCRB occ set edineebubocese aed tied sneak oes ciate see 


Influence of, on natives, good. .......... eee cee eee c eee cece eee eens 
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Lind, John, in error a8 tO... 6626 tow chen tatececeudeun dared se estiaoos 18 
Proportion of, to Population sc. wesSos seeeeeeawew on a ewes ceils 18 
Ransom Ohsas enea we ea siete dua erate & aren od Shed aes aoe aes oe eewte 18 
Serving as waiters... 0... .00cecccceecccccneccccccccccceccccenseces 18 
Problem, Mexican: 
ADTATION: <2... cagsts E E eee eG T PEE E E TT E 15 
Assistance of better class Mexican8............ 00... c ccc c cee eee eens 9 
Planto SANG vente hos A ca oot ek sel tee tak aoe acters 9 
Reguires Outside: help: 2h os0.c6 oY cael osG es nea dea Sees wea ANNES 9 
Solution of..........-... ees E EEEE E EE EN 6 
Proclamation to the nation: 
Bolshevist, of Salvador Alvarado. ........... 2 cece cc cece cece cee ees 19 
Robles and Meixueiro. 2.2.2.2... ccc ee ccc cc ccc ccc cece cee eacee 19 
Propaganda: 
Antiinterventioň 26 sacs sb ocem caecae es tuverawkectvedas tobseweve 2 
By CAMA ARS eo eso we wa Se wie eae eae tadeaeeees eens es 9 
Weeks, danger i st s PAA E E EASE cece ace ew aenetes 8 
one E ITE E PE AE E ath es nth N O chen Seat ate ane aaa aad ae ace ee 8 
id lature sha E EE Tanai Sh Nis a Sa ashame A SD orale Doe Deane tes dig 1 
Corre pondence NOt passed ON. co tirrirsicri trenada iinn uces keah ‘1 
From Mexico on Texas 81d@... 1.20. we cc eww ce cee cece ec ecee 8 
German along bord eho esas ele eee woven sa ENAERE enaa Da 8 
Interventionist, no agreement for. ...........-..6- 0. eee eee eee eee 1 
German— 
Meeting, Puella ccc. vecdeatwnece cetedan ema aO eter oees 14 
INONCccday cer edo tuw ei eteota cl shew eee wee weee ctw ctwese x yee 11 
GET] DICOL EPRE E OEE E E EEE ET T E NE T 8 
Mexican consuls in false... 2. ee ee ce ccc ccc cece wee cee 8 
Questionable, Chicago Church Federation on...........-..-.--+---- 1 
Protection of United States expected, Garrett... ............-00 20 ee eeee 13 
Protectorate over MeXiCO.... 2... ce cece cece cece cece ccc eecees 14 
Protestants secure attendance with COIn............. ccc cece cece ec cecees 18 
Pryce, Gen. Rhys: 
Extradition. OF TAO yo cites dae a coos cee ce ee mee eta 17 
Took Tia Juana... . ..cccccececccccccececcccccceccccccccecceaceecs 17 
Ones oie Gc au enuwewee Dela cease ees beh E T EE Wee ew eees 17 
R. 
Rabb, collector of customs, and Villa... 2.0.2.0 2. ee cece cece cece eee 11 
Racca, Ernest, M. D. , Carranza- Obregon letters. ............-...-22----- 20 
Radicalism in Mexico........-.-..2- 2c ccececeeccacccccecccccccccesecees 22 
Radio outfit donated to Salvador by Carranza..............ee eee ee enone 22 
Raiders: 
Columbus, N. Mex.— 
Protest against. trial Of ccc.cccsecc ccc cs ccae ones eSecseceedcecisets 10 
Tried and sentenced....... secs Sse cased bese ee ew dieu es'en Seuss 10 
Cuellar, Guadaiupe, statement Of..........-- 2 cece ence eee cence eens 8 
Tn Carranza unifOrms.........cceccecccccccccecceececccccccececerece 8 
Organized, DY Nalarrat@:csiccvec cite cece ctcewd cate E ENE cote EEEN EES S 
Return to MGX1CO2026-suahedss cee nd cawksaleu E a ENEA 8 


_ Tulitos, Los, Tex.. came from Mexico .........-cceeeseecesececceceees B 
Raids: 


Bie Dend, Tékesesrisien a ieoa a aaa a a 8 

ETTE E K E Vet S E E E E E E EE 8 

De ranch, | @xaas 2.3 cisurocdn cs Sus e a a a a a N ai 10 

Browns ley Tekeu a E R E OE EE 8 

Chemal colony. TAMA AS se secs nennu s os Gad swe ceowia eae tiene a 8 

Cleveland ranch, Texas. ......ccccccecccccceccccccceccccccccececeees 10 

Horse stolen Bi ag Shea E ee erate Cte adie Lalas oe EE A TTA 10 
Columbus, N. Mex.— 

How made wets cea tena es. aa anette eee eoaas sees 6 

DO ant esas atest ee ee nepal Oe cen le otras enced ee aide 10 

De ac ens A es at! Sehr ncaa ly et ASN a See BGs ate 10 
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Raids—Continued. 
Columbus, N. Mex.—Continued. Part. Page. 
HOW Wind 6s...44. anon a a T 10 1614 
Os Serene eee a Sen ee eet PRES OW COA eas ll i754 
PO 3d T a E E ae nes E Nec cer Pacha ee et Q 1439 
Soldiers killed iste 22 weeds see eee ele dee Buses emake aes 10 1622 
Conspircy to, on Texas slew: oc een taageanecetaqetaeden i a 8 1277 
Coni inuous, on Texas si l@yc.d xd odes eo Lo Escis ns tw eee sede ennonn 8 1287 
Fresno pump plant, Brownsville, Tex........2 20. eee eee ee eee eee 8 125t 
Generals, Carranza, directed... 0... cee ec ce ce cece cece eee R 1232 
Granger Bros. rani h, TOXAS-sec wee ee a ate arana 10 1524 
Glenn Sree, T eN esonta e deen ua ais See hk eet oes eae 8 1060 
TD) Oss See ce ted Baki ctaane aden 3 weaned wade aA ioe ken ae ed we wee ee 10 Jot? 
WCCOUNMU- e trues baa ein Le ee a oie ed aidGa eek E 10 1518 
Mexican, one, colonel’s commission. s.s... n0000 2.0.02 e eee ee eee 10 3620 
AT Ue cece hte nen cia gates te Seneca Stes Is hs ie desta apt PA a enol 10 1519 
Lower Rio Grande sc. o22sac Soke dew cha cicme tawide des wh oedee bee ve 8 1296 
Novelle ranch, Mexican aid refused..........00.. 00 ee ee ce eee ee eee lG 1650 
B a A e EE I E EEN E E E E eta nee R 8 13165 
Olode- Aena, TON aa oraa a E OEE EA ESAE 8 1305 
Petit ranch...............-- ee eee Oe A A ee OEN 10 1523 
Cale Stolene eien each e E A eda E S EREA 10 1523 
Planned by de la Rosa and Nafarrate..............00 0 cece eee ee eee 8 1204 
Rio Verde Agricultural COsscsec. coh deccd cc dieecdocae dd seivecwenees 11 1670 
Rusesc Ran hesira eine ales eas eatwidew se elected oe ee 10 1526 
Texas under de la Rosa..... cece cc ee ee ee ee cee eee e cee eeee 6 750 
Ticner ranch; Texan ccwuscdenee youths habe Paaneatececuwanan Cute 10 1647 
DVO ini a ices rte ce eG EATE ces Grae tees peal he ent GRE ad Lents 10 1488 
Villa financed in United States....... 00 ce cee ce cee cece eens 1 58 
Vebb Sration, TeXiserecsar eraa a sew wae A a a a die $ 1204 
Participants in, named......... ath cca aah dex Mleveiaren A E 8 1212 
Waqia On Guay asa ie ae a ese han EE se oeea beens ne l 34 
Raids in Texas: ' 
CRUISE E EE tsb ee ana E AA EEE E EA T 8 1263 
Drive families oui erse eotoi renren Sen A ETEEN $ 1183 
Organized on Mexican side. i... ccc cece ccc cc ee ccc cee eee eee $ 1183 
Prevent armine sccsioe 2c cca ciel aera oh alae eo ake ors, ww eariod, See veer ia we $ 1183 
Rein OF terror dUTP egere retann nE KN e ERE RAPERA ENNS & 1183 
Po kill -Ameri an ripeisers urene ee e EEEE EENES 8 1184 
Railroad men: 
American, run out of Mexico......... 00. cee ee ee eee cee eee eee cee ees 19 2840 
A. F. L. showed no interest in...... 0... cee ee cee eee cece eee 19 2844 
Railroads: 
CONIGIUION OL 28.0.2 2, ays erak an ene aaa ies Brestns a be aimieeaa teed 9 1421 
TOM OX1COS reenit ana Aaa aie Ne So PS ee oy icra banca E E ane esa 7 8&6 
Meri ti soc re ihe ent aac hg ta A ape Lda ad aioe 22 3209 
Taken over by Government............ 0.0 cee eee ee ce cence cee e eee 9 1354 
Railways, National: 
Americans removed from............00cc cee ce cece cece cece cece cence 17 2556 
WNACICULING OBS, = 64.325.68 5 ce aiies, dean A Siete lhl, Rea ea eee Sai 17 2553 
Consolidation Of.. occas cseienri edeten enade 5 ae wate eedes 17 2559 
Directors favorable to Madero... 2.0.20... eee ee cee cee cee ee ee eeee 17 2561 
Inception, present condition, etc... 2.0.2.2... 2 eee cee eee eee ee eeee 11 1789 
Cid de ene T E PEET ca arrayed tact ave Mele ane rate aut api Stel tahoe 17 2553 
WCAC DOC aia coco Scat th ae alae Sens dda EAE tants eats a eee ag 17 2555 
Ramos, Basilio: 
Had pass through Carranza lines..... 0.0.0.0. 0c cee cee eee cee eee enone 8 1295 
Plan of San Diego, signed. 2... 0... ee cece ce cece cece eeeee 8 1295 
Rangers, Texas: 
Arrest robbers at Ruidosa. . 0... ce eee ee eee eee ce ence cece 10 153 
Cooperation by Carranza authorities, none. .............0...0 0. eee ee 10 1536 
Do not cross border. 2.2... ce cee cece ce cee cece cee cecenes 22 3242 
Not allowed to cross to Mexico... 2... cece eee cee ee eee cece 10 1536 
Ransom: 
Bank. neéoro, Weld tories Jeena seca cue wee ese ce medeseeteidnees 8 1103 
Delamain, ranch foreman.........0...0cc cece cece cece cece wee cence 8 1179 
Held-forcand pailowielsscesi kite oacdieeewt sous wae N E 8 1135 
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Ransom—Continued., Part. Pace 
Maline, held for, and paldes.<ss decade secaaoocsceesteidasvdiiess 8 1135 
RaT e 4530 E E E E EE S A T aed E E EE 13 1990 
Son of D. R. McCormick, three times... 2.2... 0... ee eee eee 8 1103 
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Letter of, to Department of Commerce, etc.................022200005 2 5S0 
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Pardo-Scottish Mexican Oil Col... eee ee eee ce eee eee 2 550 
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Personnel of, for Honduras and Guatemala.....................2006- 20 2905 
Repor eessen enes a e EET VR EA Gesu A eeeneew seas 6 AH 
Report on conditions in Mexico.... 2.2... ee eee ee ee eee ee eee cence a 2. oe? 
Work in Coahuila and Mexico Citv.... 2.0... ce ewe ee eee eee eee ] 39 

Redding, M. A., letter from, to John Kenneth Turner. .................. l7 250] 
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Revista, Mexicana, Ta.: 

E a E E EE E E E E ees peat T E ee 2 44 
Weeks, G. F., editor; peid by Carranza... 2... eee cece cece eee eee 2 474 
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Revolution: 
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COU ii) At TA hs6-octace- pnts wie aid ald Soy cuaw-408 sateige eaters aieaebemeaas ie awe 19 

Sent to Veracruz July 4 to avoid Huerta speech ...................-.. 15 

Sonora, State of, information on........ 0... eee cee ee eee ee eee 15 

Summoned Diaz, Huerta, and Blanquet................2.--2-.-2-6. 15 

Taft a administration............. a e cece eee ee cee eee ae aaah avs ees. 1D 

Tampico incident seeren aE ee selon a E aae ess 15 

Telegram, American colony, to President Wilson.........-...-.-.-.. 15 

Testimony of, before Foreign Relations Committee stopped by Presi- 

CONC. 56 sinlontnd Sev Ne eee mee oer sen hes E T padi E ES 15 

Thanks of British subjects. .......... 00.0... cee ee eee eee eee siega AD 
Ministers of strong nations.................-. LE E E eee er 15 

Troops on- DOr Cf 2353-62 ius r anaE ean eae E E a RE 15 

Von Heintz, letter of. to............ RT Shee: EEA E ay ON 15 

Wilson's administration. ..... 0.00. cc eee ce cee cc cee cece ee wees 15 
Conversation With.....0.... 0. cece cc ccc ecw ec cence cneceeees 15 
Misconception of Mcexico............0-0 2 cece eee eee e cece cc ceeees 15 

Policies of. and league... 0.2.0... cece eee cee eee eee . 15 

Representatives— 

Ud G1 Cee ce E E A Ee eee AT ee ee ee 15 
Protest ACA MNS 26.2 tiie Shad eof clsein a Mae winners ee elena anes 15 
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INVESTIGATION OF MEXICAN AFFAIRS. 


Wilson, President: 
Letter to; from Magana et ale: ects ct ewes avieaseteeieeeuscs 19 
Mexicans 19NOl6..c oo. estes sasewieee teh usies sei wnes. es EELEE 11 
Mistake snd failure Of 26. 55 ssc dos etcou anu ekai a a a a E cane 9 
Personal representativos.. soss .cexcecncciuicsosee ennan 6 
Picture of— 
Removed from consulate............- 0. eee cece cece cence ee neee 8 
Horns painted On, and DUMC cc cust ee ec kt we nese Eain 8 
Speech on ‘‘big interests” in Mexico............-.--2--- seen cee e eens 19 
Harmful to Americans in Mexico..............e eee e ence e ne eees 19 
To Mexican newspaper men.........-----.- cee cece cee eee ee eeee 19 

Witzke, arrest and conviction Of. ............ 02 ee ewe cee cece cece ccc nnene 8 
Lathar and: Kurt Jalinke.s:4.0.siecedsewede cee cceeeessuweceotesteces 8 

Woman, nationalization of......... 22. cece eee ccc cc cc cc cece cence ceeee 1 

DG aise eee es EOE E ced wae ee ewes we Scag s Saas 2 
Raped, 17 crossed into Téxds..02.cc ec deca cee dekuncess teases siudees 10 

Women: 

One for every four soldiers. ...........-.- wields wee aE EER 18 
Treatment accorded csc cha hee lee ceuetekusl sent oe eee sexes 9 

Wood CD Testnnony Ofuvcs caves decease a ion A ESNS 10 

Wright, Mra: Airy testimony Ol, osise choke Soclene Seaeeees es eaten ohms 8 
Board, German lumber, brought out... ........2.......-2 2-2 eee eee 8 
Depredations: on: Properly oicic Sod c eo ic oes Meese kaeaedw es a cess 8 
OSS CS OR Gea oot desde J Gath WAG cies abades hoa tea alten te So a eae OS ae eles 8 
Mexican girl abducted by rebels. ...........-..-- eee ec cee c cece ceeee 8 

Wright, Miss Mary: 

Orchards and fences burned..... 2.20... 2... eee ene eee ec ee eee eee eeee 8 
Ordered out of Mexico by United States.................-.-.---000- 8 
Protection— 

Government, San Luis Potosi could give none..............-.--- 8 

United States Government refused................ 220-02 ee eee ee 8 
Raided: several Nines: <6-..4oe0.c0t weed ood sa teeeae ot Ses ee ewes aS 8 
Ranch in San Luis Votes. non osc chooses caarawe Se aewese sae 8 
Robbed: of everything «.2.0.o20 ods cents bie aes cade ocsceeds cede nce tess 8 
Women lived in cane fields... ....... 2.2.2. c cece eee eee ee cnees . 8 

Y. 

Yaqui Delta Land & Water Co.: 

Protest Of eee O eee aa aaa a aa ea S 2 
Radon Guaymas soeone cece eT EEEE EOR TEC ERA ES 1 
Yaquis: 
Assaulted Metzenthin’s 14-year old sister...............-2---ee ee eeee 8 
And Mayo’s principal soldiers... 2.22.2... ee eee eee ee eee eee eee ees 12 
Burned principal houber c.c0h2068. 0s. e 5 sens edon tence sisclaaeekes 8 
Carranza authorities grafting On..... 2.2.2... ce cece eee eee eee ee eees 9 
Cause Metzenthin a loss of $20,000........2. 2.0.0... eee eee eee eee 8 
Raided Metzenthin ranch, Sonora... 2... 0... eee ee ec eee eee eee 8 
Took Metzenthin stock, clothing, etc....... 2.2... ee ee eee eee ee 8 
IPrying to. make treaty 24.23. onanan a ob Ones se sedesatalereeiddctetes 12 

Yucatan: 

Did not revolt against Diaz... 2... ec cw cece ee cn cee tenes 7 

Pinancial systenl Moorea 2 othe an son eeceitatessooeee ieee sees 7 

Land, Indians telune 224.060 20s0 Sosa eS yds naa a A Cha ee ete eee ees 7 

Life safe in, under Dias iss 6 osu cee Ga ecactenescecieteasaeesaas wo 7 

Populanon; Cte. 2.422 wade lees teed en seve cu cece teed AA = 7 

Seized by Gov. S. Alvarado. «coc ec twdcdesldeseesckeeseea uedcesss 7 
Z. 

Gada S00: Va a a aN EE OAS 11 
Petrascd and: killed: seecae she EE E E 19 
Wants land: for peoples..:c.viawse se tac cckatee cadae aia s aa 19 

Zelaya; Nicaragua, removal Of 5.455 5.ccha tee on doe occu cl cwk Peewee sees 17 

Zavala family, among founders of Texas liberty. .................-.-008- 22 
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